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ALL  IN  THE  WRONG; 

A   COMEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACTS.— BY  ARTHUR  MURPHY. 
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ACT  I, 

Scene  I.— The  Parle. 
Enter  SiR  JoHN  Restless  and  Robert. 

Sir  J.  Sir  John  Restless !  Sir  John  Restless  ! 
thou  hast  played  the  fool  with  a  vengeance.  What 
devil  whispered  thee  to  marry  such  a  woman? 
Robert,  you  have  been  a  faithful  servant,  and  I  va- 
lue you.  Did  your  lady  go  out  at  this  door  here 
into  the  Park,  or  did  she  go  out  at  the  street  door? 

Rob.  This  door,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Robert,  I  will  never  live  in  a  house  again 
that  has  two  doors  to  it. 

Rob.  Sir! 

Sir  J.  I  will  give  warning  to  my  landlord  in- 
stantly. The  eyes  of  Argus  are  not  sufficient  to 
watch  the  motions  of  a  wife,  where  there  is  a  street 
door,  and  a  back-door,  to  favour  her  escapes. 

Roh.  Upon'my  word,  sir,  I  wish — you  will  par- 
don my  boldness,  sir — I  wish  you  would  shake  off 
this  uneasiness  that  preys  uppn  your  spirits.  It 
grieves  me  to  the  heart,  it  does,  indeed,  sir,  to  see 
you  in  this  way  :  banish  your  suspicious  :  you  have 
conceived  some  strange  aversion,  I  am  afraid,  to 
my  lady,  sir. 

Sir  J.  No,  Robert,  no  aversion  ;  in  spite  of  me, 
I  dote  iipon  her  still. 

Rub.  Then  why  will  you  not  think  generously', 
sir,  of  the  person  you  love?  My  lady,  I  dare  be 
sworn — 

Sir  J.  Is  false  to  me.  That  embitters  my  whole 
life.  I  love  her,  and  she  repays  me  with  ingrati- 
tude, with  perfidy,  with  falsehood,  with — 

Roh.  I  dare  be  sworn,  sir,  she  is  aVoman  of  ho- 
nour. 

Sir  J.  Robert,  I  have  considered  yon  as  a  friend 


in  my  house ;  don't  you  betray  me  too  ;  don't  at- 
tempt to  justify  her. 

Rob.  Dearsir,if  you  will  but  give  me  leave:  yoa 
have  been  an  indulgent  master  to  me,  and  I  am  only 
concerned  for  your  welfare.  You  married  my  ladj 
for  love. 

Sir  J.  Yes;  I  married  her  for  love.  When  first 
I  saw  her,  I  was  not  so  much  struck  with  her 
beauty,  as  with  that  air  of  an  ingenuous  mind  that 
appeared  in  her  countenance;  her  features  did  not 
so  much  charm  me  with  tlieir  symmetry,  as  that 
expression  of  sweetness,  that  smile,  that  indicated 
aflability,  modesty,  and  compliance.  But,  honest 
Robert,"  I  was  deceived  ;  I  was  not  a  month  mar- 
ried, when  I  saw  her  practising  those  very  smiles 
at  her  glass  :  I  was  alarmed ;  I  resolved  to  watch 
her  from  that  moment,  and  I  have  seen  such  things! 

Roh.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  believe  you  wrong 
her,  and  wrong  yourself:  you  build  on  groundless 
surmises ;  you  make  yourself  unhappy,  and  my  lady 
too  ;  and,  by  being  constantly  uneasy,  and  never 
shewing  her  the  least  love,— you'll  forgive  me,  sir, 
— you  fill  her  mind  with  strange  suspicions,  and  so 
the  mischief  is  done. 

Sir  J.  Suspicions,  Robert! 

Rob.  Yes,  sir,  strange  suspicions.  My  lady  finds 
herself  treated  with  no  degree  of  tenderness  ;  she 
infers  that  your  inclinations  are  fixed  elsewhere, 
and  so  she  is  become — you  will  pardon  my  blunt 
honesty — she  is  become  downright  jealous  ;  as  jea- 
lous as  yourself,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Oh!  Robert,  you  cannot  see,  that  all  her 
pretences  to  suspect  me  of  infidelity  are  merely  a 
counterplot  to  cover  her  own  loose  designs  :  it  is 
but  a  gauze  covering,  though  ;  it  is  seen  through, 
and  only  serves  to  shew  her  guilt  the  more. 
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[Act  I. 


Roh.  Upon  my  word,  Sir  John,  I  cannot  see — 

Sir  J.  No,  Robert,  I  know  you  can't ;  but  I  can. 
Her  suspicions  of  me  all  make  against  her ;  and  yet 
it  is  hut  too  true,  that  she  still  is  near  my  heart. 
Oh !  Robert;  Robert,  when  I  have  watched  her  at 
a  play,  or  elsewhere ;  when  I  have  counted  her 
oglings,  and  her  whisperin;;s,  her  stolen  glances, 
and  her  artful  leer,  with  the  cunning;  of  her  sex, 
.she  has  pretended  to  be  as  watchful  of  me:  dis- 
iserabling,  false,  deceitful  woman  ! 

Itob.  And  yet,  I  dare  assure  you — 

Sir  J.  No  more  ;  I  am  not  to  be  deceived  !  I 
know  her  thoroughly,  and  row — now — has  she  not 
escaped  out  of  my  house,  even  now? 

Bob.  Bnt  with  no  bad  design. 

Sir  J.  I  am  the  best  judge  of  that  ;  which  way 
did  she  go?  [Horse-guards., 

Rob.  Across  the  Park,  sir  :  that  way,  towards  the 

Sir  J.  Towards  the  Horse -guards!  there — there 
■ — there!  the  thing  is  evident:  you  may  go  in, 
Robert. 

Rob.  Indeed,  sir,  I — 

Sir  J.  Go  in,  I  say  ;  go  in. 

Rob.  There  is  no  persuading  him  to  his  own  good. 

[Exit. 

Sir  J.  Gone  towards  the  Horse-guards!  my  head 
aches  ;  my  forehead  burns  ;  I  am  cutting  my  horns. 
Gone  towards  the  Horse-guards!  I'll  pursue  her 
thither:  if  I  find  her,  the  time,  the  place,  all  will 
inform  against  her.  Sir  John!  Sir  John!  you  were 
a  madman  to  marry  such  a  woman.  [Exit. 

Enter  Beverley  and  Bellmont,  meeting. 

Bev,  Ha!  my  dear  Bellmont!  A  fellow  sufferer 
in  love  is  a  companion  well  met. 

Bell.  Beverley,  I  rejoice  to  see  you. 

Bev.  Well;  I  suppose  the  same  cause  has  brought 
us  both  into  the  Park  ;  both  come  to  sigh  our  amo- 
rous vows  in  the  friendly  gloom  of  yonder  walk. 
Belinda  keeps  a  perpetual  war  of  love  and  grief, 
and  hope  and  fear,  in  my  heart :  and  let  me  see — 
(^Lai/s  his  hand  onBellmo?it's  breast. )  how  fares  all 
here?  I  fancy  my  sister  is  a  little  busy  with  you. 

Bell.  Busy!  she  makes  a  perfect  riot  there.  Not 
one  wink  the  whole  night.  Oh,  Clarissa!  her  form 
so  animated!  here^'esso — 

Bev.  Pr'ythee,  truce;  I  have  not  leisure  to  at- 
tend to  her  praise  :  a  sister's  praise  too  !  the  great- 
est merit  I  ever  could  see  in  Clarissa  is,  that  she 
loves  you  freely  and  sincerely. 

Beli.  And  to  be  even  wiih  you,  sir,  your  Be- 
linda, upon  my  soul,  notwithstanding  all  your  la- 
vish praises,  her  highest  perfction,  in  my  mind,  is 
her  sensibility  to  the  merit  of  my  friend. 

Bev.  Oh,  i3ellmont!  such  a  girl!  But  tell  me 
honestly,  now,  do  you  think  she  has  ever  betrayed 
the  least  regard  for  me  1 

Bell,  How  can  yon,  who  have  such  convincing 
proofs — how  can  you  ask  such  a  question?  That 
uneasiness  of  yours,  that  inquietude  of  mind — 

Bev.  Pr'ythee,  don't  lix  that  character  upon  me. 

Bell.  It  is  your  character,  my  dear  Beverley: 
instead  of  enjoying  the  object  before  you,  you  are 
ever  looking  back  to  something  past,  or  conjectur- 
ing about  something  to  come,  and  are  your  own  self- 
tormentor. 

Bev.  No,  no,  no  ;  don't  be  so  severe  :  I  hale  the 
very  notion  of  such  a  temper  ;  the  tiling  is,  when  a 
man  loves  tenderly,  as  I  do,  solicitude  and  anxiety 
are  natural ;  and  when  Belinda's  father  opposes  my 
warmest  wishes — 

Bell.  Why,  yes  ;  the  good  Mr.  Blandford  is  wil- 
ling to  give  her  in  marriage  to  me. 

Bev.  The  senseless  old  dotard  ! 

Bell.  Thank  you  for  the  compliment :  and  my  fa- 
ther, the  wise  Sir  William  Bellmont — 

Bev.  Is  a  tyrannical,  positive,  headstrong — 

Bell.  There  again,  I  thank  you.  But,  in  short, 
the  old  couple,  Belinda's  father  and  mine,  have  both 


agreed  upon  the  match.  They  Insist  upon  compli- 
ance from  their  children;  so  that,  according  to 
their  wise  heads,  I  an»  to  be  married  ofl'hand  to 
Belinda,  and  you  and  your  sister,  poor  Clarissa, 
are  to  be  left  to  shift  for  yourselves. 

Bfv.  Racks  and  torment ! 

Bell.  Racks  and  torment!  Seas  of  milk,  and  ships 
of  amber,  man!  We  are  sailing  to  our  wished-for 
harbour,  in  spite  of  their  machinations.  I  have 
settled  the  whole  aft'air  with  Clarissa. 

Bev.  Have  you? 

Bell.  I  have  ;  and  to-morrow  morning  makes  me 
possessor  of  her  chiirras. 

Bev.  My  dear  boy,  give  us  your  hand  :  and  then, 
thon  dear  rogue,  and  then  Belinda's  mine'!  Loll 
toll  loll ! 

Bell.  Well  may  you  be  in  raptures,  sir,  for  here, 
here,  here  they  both  come. 

Enter  Belinda  and  Clarissa. 

Bev.  "  Grace  was  in  all  her  steps  ;  heav'n  in  her 
eye ; 
In  ev'ry  gesture  dignity  and  love." 

Belin.  A  poetical  reception,  truly !  But  can't 
your  passion  inspire  you  to  a  composition  of  your 
own,  Mr.  Beverley? 

Bev.  It  inspires  me  with  sentiments,  madam, 
which  I  can't  find  words  to  express.  Suckling, 
W^aller,  Landsdown,  and  all  our  dealers  in  love 
verses,  give  but  a  faint  image  of  a  heart  touched 
like  mine. 

Belin.  Poor  gentleman !  what  a  terribig  taking 
you  are  in  !  But  if  the  sonneteers  cannot  give 
an  image  of  you,  sir,  have  von  had  recourse  to  a 
painter,  as  you  promised  me  ; 

Bev,  I  have,  Belinda,  and  here,  here  is  the  hum- 
ble portrait  of  your  adorer. 

Belin.  {Talces  the  picture.)  "Well;  there  is  a  like- 
ness :  but,  after  all,  there  is  a  better  painter  than 
this  gentleman,  whoever  he  be. 

Bev.  Abetter!  now  she  is  discontented.  (Aside.) 
Where,  madam,  can  a  better  be  found  ?  If  money 
can  purchase  him — 

Belin.  Oh,  sir !  when  he  draws  for  money,  he 
never  succeeds.  But,  when  pure  inclination  prompts 
him,  then  his  colouring  is  warm,  indeed.  He  gives 
a  portrait  that  endears  the  original — 

Bev.  Such  an  artist  is  worth  the  Indies! 

Belin.  You  need  not  go  so  far  to  seek  him  :  he 
has  done  your  business  already.  The  limner  I 
mean  is  a  certain  little  blind  god,  called  Love,  and 
he  has  stamped  such  an  impression  of  you  here — 

Bev.  Madam,  your  most  obedient ;  and  I  can  tell 
you,  that  the  very  same  gentleman  has  been  at  work 
for  you  too. 

Bell.  (  Who  had  been  talking  apart  with  Clarissa.) 
Oh  !  he  has  had  a  world  of  business  upon  his  hands, 
for  we  two  have  been  agreeing  what  havoc  he  has 
made  with  us. 

Cla.  Yes  ;  but  we  are  but  in  a  kind  of  fool's  pa- 
radise here:  all  our  schemes  are  bnt  mere  castle- 
building,  which  your  father,  Mr.  Bellmont,  and,  my 
dear  Belinda,  yours,  too,  are  most  obstinately  de- 
termined to  destroy. 

Bell.  Why,  as  you  say,  they  are  determined  that 
I  shall  have  the  honour  of  Belinda's  hand  in  the 
country  dance  of  matrimony. 

Belin.  Without  considering  that  I  may  like  an- 
other partner  better. 

Bev.  And  without  considering  that  I,  forlorn  as 
I  am,  and  my  sister,  there,  who  is  as  well  inclined 
to  a  matrimonial  game  of  romps  as  any  girl  in 
Christendom,  must  both  of  us  sit  down, 'and  bind 
our  brows  with  willow,  in  spite  of  our  strongest  in- 
clinations to  mingle  in  the  group. 

Bell.  But  we  have  planned  our  own  happiness, 
and  with  a  little  resolution  we  shall  be  successful 
in  the  end,  I  warrant  you.  Clarissa,  let  us  take  a 
turn  this  way,  and  leave  that   love-sick  pair  to 
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lliemselves :  Ihey  are  only  fit  ooinpany  for  each 
Giber,  and  we  may  find  wherewithal  to  entertain 
ourselves. 

Cla.  Let  us  try  :  turn  this  way. 

Bell.  Are  you  going  to  leave  us,  Clarissa? 

Cla.  Only  just  sauntering  into  this  side-walk  : 
we  sha'n't  lose  one  another.     \^Exeunt  Bell.  Sf  Clar. 

Bev.  My  sister  is  generously  in  love  with  Bell- 
inont:  I  wish  Belinda  would  act  as  openly  towards 
me.  (Aside.) 

Bel'm.  AVell,sir!  ThoughtfuU !  I'll  call  3Ir.  Bell- 
mont  back,  if  that's  the  case. 

Bev.  She  will  call  him  back.  (Aside,) 

Beliii.  Am  I  to  entertain  you,  or  you  me? 

Bev.  Madam ! 

Belin.  Madam!  ha,  ha!  Why,  you  look  as  if  you 
were  frightened.  Are  you  afraid  of  being  left  alone 
with  me ! 

Bev.  O,  Belinda !  you  know  that  is  the  happiness 
of  my  life  ;  but — 

Belin,  But  what,  sir? 

Bev.  Have  I  done  any  thing  to  offend  yon? 

Belin.  To  offend  me? 

Bev.  I  should  have  been  of  the  party  last  night ; 
I  own  I  should;  it  was  a  sufficient  inducement  to 
me  that  you  were  to  be  there;  it  was  my  fault,  and 
you,  I  see,  are  piqued  at  it. 

Belin.  I  piqued ! 

Bev.  I  see  you  are  ;  and  the  company  perceived 
it  last  night.  I  have  heard  it  all :  in  mere  resent- 
ment, you  directed  all  your  discourse  to  Mr.  Bell- 
mont. 

Belin.  If  I  did,  it  was  merely  accidental. 

Bev.  No,  it  was  deliberately  done :  forgive  my 
rash  folly  in  refusing  the  invitation ;  I  meant  no 
manner  of  harm. 

Belin.  Who  imagines  you  did,  sir? 

Bev.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Belinda;  you  take  of- 
fence too  lightly. 

Belin.  Ha,  ha!  what  have  you  taken  into  your 
head  now?  You  create  for  yourself  imaginary  mis- 
understandings, and  then  are  ever  entering  into  ex- 
planations. But  this  watching  for  intelligence  from 
the  spies  and  misrepresenters  of  conversation,  be- 
trays strong  symptoms  of  jealousy.  I  would  not 
be  married  to  ajealous  man  for  the  world. 

Bev.  Now  she's  seeking  occasion  to  break  off. 
(Aside.)  Jealousy,  madam,  can  never  get  admis- 
sion into  my  breast.  I  am  of  too  generous  a  tem- 
per: a  certain  delicacy,  I  own  I  have  ;  I  value  the 
opinion  of  ray  friends,  and  when  there  are  circum- 
stances of  a  doubtful  aspect,  I  am  glad  to  set  things 
in  their  true  light.  And  if  I  do  so  with  others, 
surely  with  you,  on  whom  my  happiness  depends, 
to  desire  a  favourable  interpretation  of  my  words 
and  actions  cannot  be  improper. 

Belin.  But  these  little  humours  may  grow  up, 
and  gather  into  the  fixed  disease  of  jealousy  at  last. 

Ladv  Restless  crosses  the  stage,  and  rings  a  bell 

at  the  door. 
And — there,  now,  there  goes  a  lady,  who  is  a  vic- 
tim to  her  own  fretful  imagination. 

Bev.  Who  is  the  lady,  pray? 

Belin.  My  Lady  Restless.  Walk  this  way,  and 
I  will  give  you  her  whole  character.  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  her  ladyship,  but  I  have  heard  much 
of  her.     This  way.     lExeunt  Belinda  and  Beverley. 

LadyR.  (Rings at  the  door.)  What  do  these  ser- 
vants mean?  There  is  something  going  forward 
here.  I  will  be  let  in,  or  I  will  know  the  reason 
why.  (Rings  again.)  But,  in  the  mean  time.  Sir 
John  can  let  any  body  he  pleases  out  at  the  street 
door:  I'll  run  up  the  steps  here,  and  observe.  \^Exit. 

Tattle  opens  the  door;  Marmalet/oZ/ou;s  her. 

Tat.  Wlio  rung  this  bell  ?  I  don't  see  anybody ; 
and  yet  I  am  sure  the  bell  rung.  Well,  Mrs.Mar- 
malet,  you  will  be  going,  I  see. 

Mar.  Yes,  Mrs.  Tattle,  I  am  obliged  to  leave 


you.  I'll  step  across  the  Park,  and  I  shall  soon 
reach  Grosvenor-square.  When  shall  I  see  you  at 
our  house? 

Tat.  Heaven  knows  when  I  shall  be  able  to  get 
out,  my  lady  leads  us  all  such  lives.  I  wish  I  had 
such  another  place  as  you  have  of  it. 

Mar.  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of. 

Tat.  No,  that  you  have  not:  when  shall  I  get 
such  a  gown,  as  that  you  have  on,  by  my  lady?  She 
will  never  fling  off  such  a  thing,  and  give  it  to  a 
poor  servant.  Worry,  worry,  worry,  herself,  and 
every  body  else,  loo. 

Re-enter  Lady  Restless. 

Lady  R.  No,  there  is  nobody  stirring  that  way. 
What  do  I  see  ?  A  hussy  coming  out  of  my  house ! 

(Aside.) 

Mar.  Well,  I  must  be  gone,  Mrs,  Tattle :  fare 
you  well. 

Lady  R.  She  is  dizened  out  too  1  (Aside.)  Why 
did  you  not  open  the  door,  Tattle,  when  I  rung? 

Tat.  I  came  as  soon  as  possible,  madam. 

Lady  R.  Who  have  you  with  you  here  ?  What 
is  your  business.  Mistress?  (To  Marmakt,} 

Mar.  My  business,  madam? 

Lady  R.  In  confusion  too  I  The  case  is  plain. 
You  come  after  Sir  John,  I  suppose? 

Mar.  1  come  after  Sir  John,  madam! 

LadyR.  Guilt  in  her  face  !  Yes;  after  Sir  John  ; 
and.  Tattle,  you  are  in  the  plot  against  me ;  you 
were  favouring  her  escape,  were  you? 

Tat.  I  favour  her  escape,  madam !  What  occa- 
sion for  that?  This  is  Mrs.  Marmalet,  madam,  aa 
acquaintance  of  mine,  madam;  as  good  a  kind  of 
body  as  any  at  all. 

Lady  R.  O,  very  fine,  mistress!  you  bring  your 
creatures  after  the  vile  man,  do  yon? 

Mar.  I  assure  you,  madam,  I  am  a  very  honest 
girl.  [that  gown? 

Lady  R,  0\  I  dare  say  so.    Where  did  you  get 

Mar,  La,  ma'am !  I  came  by  it  honestly  ;  my 
Lady  Conquest  gav  e  it  to  me.  I  liv  e  with  my  Lady 
Conquest,  madam. 

Lady  R.  What  a  complexion  she  has !  How  long 
have  you  lived  in  London? 

Mar.  Three  years,  madam. 

Lady  R.  In  London  three  years  with  that  com- 
plexion! it  can't  be:  perhaps  she  is  painted:  all 
these  creatures  paint.  You  are  all  so  many  paint- 
ed dolls.  (Rubs  her  face  with  a  white  handkerchief.') 
No  ;  it  does  not  come  off.  So,  Mrs.  Tattle,  yoa 
bring  your  fresh  country  girls  here  to  my  house,  do 
you? 

Tat.  Upon  my  credit,  ma'am — 

Lady  R.  Don't  tell  me !  I  see  through  this  af- 
fair. Go  you  about  your  business,  mistress,  and 
let  me  never  see  you  about  my  doors  again.  Go, 
go  your  ways. 

Mar.  Lord,  ma'am,  I  shan't  trouble  your  house ! 
Mrs.  Tattle,  a  good  day.  Here's  a  deal  to  do,  in- 
deed! I  have  as  good  a  house  as  her's  to  go  to, 
whatever  she  may  think  of  herself!  [E.vit. 

Lady  R,  There,  there,  there!  see  there!  she 
goes  off  in  a  huff;  the  way  with  them  all.  Ay,  I 
see  how  it  is.  Tattle  ;  you  false,  ungrateful — that 
gown  was  never  given  her  by  a  woman;  she  had 
that  from  Sir  John.  Where  is  Sir  John  ? 
Tat.  Sir  John  an't  at  home,  ma'am. 
Lady  R.  Where  is  he  ?  Where  is  he  gone  ?  When 
did  he  go  out? 

Tat.  I  really  don't  know,  ma'am. 
LadyR.  Tattle,  I  know  you  fib,  now;  but  I'll  sift 
this  to  the  bottom.     I'll  write  to  my  Lady  Con- 
quest, to  know  the  truth  about  that  girl  that  was 
here  but  now. 

Tat.  You  will  find  I  told  you  truth,  ma'am. 

LadyR.  Very  well,  Mrs.  Pert.     I'll  go  and  write 

this  moment.    Send  Robert,  to  give  me  an  account 

ofhiamaster.    Sir  John  Sir  John,  you  will  distraet 

me.  [^Exeunt. 


ALL  IN  THE  WRONG. 


[Act  I. 


Re-enter  Belinda  and  Beverley. 

Balin.  A j  ;  but  that  quickness,  that  extreme  sen- 
sibility, is  what  I  am  afraid  of.  I  positively  would 
not  have  a  jealous  husband  for  the  world. 

Bev.  By  heaven!  no  earthly  circumstance  shall 
ever  make  me  think  injuriously  of  you.  Jealousy  ! 
ha,  ha!  it  is  the  most  ridiculous  passion, ha,  ha? 

Bdiii.  You  may  laugh,  sir;  but  I  know  your 
over-refining  temper  too  well ;  and  I  absolutely 
will  have  it  in  our  marriage  articles,  that  I  must 
not  be  plagued  with  your  suspicions. 

Bev.  I  subscribe,  ma'am. 

Belin.  I  will  have  no  inquiries  where  I  am  going 
to  visit;  no  following  me  from  place  to  place  ',  and, 
if  we  should  chance  to  meet,  and  you  should  per- 
ceive a  man  of  wit  or  a  pretty  fellow  speaking  to 
me,  I  will  not  have  you  fidgetting  about  on  your 
chair,  knitting  your  brow,  and  looking  at  your 
watch — "  My  dear,  is  it  not  time  to  go  home?  My 
love,  the  coach  is  waiting:"  and  then,  if  you  are 
prevailed  upon  to  stay,  I  will  not  have  you  con- 
verse with  a  "  Yes,  sir,"  and  a  "  No,  sir,"  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening,  and  then  wrangle  with  me  in 
the  carriage  all  tlie  way  home,  and  not  be  com- 
monly civil  to  me  for  the  rest  of  the  niglit.  I  po- 
sitively will  have  none  of  this. 

Bev,  Agreed,  ma'am,  agreed;  I  subscribe  to 
every  thing  you  can  ask.  You  shall  have  what  fe- 
male friends  you  please  ;  lose  your  money  to  whom 
you  please  ;  dance  with  what  beau  you  please  ; 
ride  out  with  whom  you  please;  and,  in  short,  do 
what  you  please,  without  my  attempting  to  bribe 
jour  footman  or  your  maid  for  secret  intelligence. 

Belin.  O  lud !  Olud!  that  is  in  the  very  strain 
of  jealousy.  Deliver  me  !  there  is  my  father  yon- 
der, and  Sir  William  Bellmont  with  him.  Fly  this 
instant;  fly,  Mr.  Beverley,  down  that  walk — any 
where. 

Bev.  Yon  promise,  then — 

Belin.  Don't  talk  to  me  now;  what  would  yon 
be  at?  I  am  yours,  and  only  yours — unalterably  so. 
Fly  !  be  gone!  leave  me,  this  moment. 

Bev.  I  obey  :  I  am  gone.  \^Exit. 

Belin.  Now  are  they  putting  their  wise  heads  to- 
gether to  thwart  all  my  schemes  of  happiness  ;  but 
love,  imperious  love,  will  have  it  otherwise. 

Enter BL\tii)FORV  and  SiR  William  Bellmont. 

Bland.  Sir  William,  since  we  have  agreed  upon 
every  thing — 

Sir  W.  Why,  yes,  Mr.  Blandford,  I  think  every 
thing  is  settled.  -. 

Bland.  Why,  then,  we  have  only  to  acquaint  the 
young  people  with  our  intentions,  and  so  conclude 
the  art'air  without  delay. 

Sir  W.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Bland.  As  to  my  girl,  I  don't  mind  her  nonsense 
about  Beverley  :  she  must  do  as  I  will  have  her. 

Sir  W.  And  mj  son,  too  :  he  must  follow  my  di- 
rections. As  to  his  telling  me  of  his  love  for  Cla- 
rissa, it  is  all  a  joke  with  me.  Children  must  do 
as  their  parents  will  have  them. 

Bland.  Ay,  so  they  must;  and  so  they  shall. 
Hey!  here  is  my  daughter.  So,  Belinda!  Well, 
jny  girl,  Sir  William  and  I  have  agreed,  and  you 
are  to  prepare  for  marriage,  that's  all. 

Belin.  With  Mr.  Beverley,  sir? 

Bland.  Mr.  Beverley!  [sir. 

Belin.  You  know,  you  encouraged  him  yourself. 

Bland.  Well,  well,  I  have  changed  my  mind  on 
that  head.  My  friend,  Sir  William,  here,  offers 
you  his  son.  Do  as  I  advise  you:  have  a  care, 
Belinda,  how  you  disobey  my  commands. 

Bi'Un.  But,  sir — 

Bland.  But,  madam,  T  must  and  will  be  obeyed. 
You  don't  like  him,  you  say;  but  I  like  Lim,  and 
that's  sulhcient  for  you. 

Sir  W'  And  so  it  is,  Mr.  Blandford.    If  my  son 


pretended  to  have  a  will  of  his  own,  I  should  let  him 
know  to  the  contrary. 

Belin.  And  can  you,  Sir  William,  against  our  in- 
clination, force  us  both? 

Bland.  Hold  your  tongue,  Belinda;  don't  pro- 
voke me.  What  makes  you  from  home?  Go  vour 
ways  back  directly,  and  settle  your  mind.  I  tell 
you  once  for  all,  I  will  have  my  own  way.  Come, 
Sir  William,  we  will  step  to  the  lawyer's  cham- 
bers. Go  home,  Belinda,  and  be  observant  of  my 
commands,  or  I'll  cut  you  ofl'  with  a  shilling  :  I'll 
see  you  starve,  beg  an  alms,  live  miserable,  die 
wretched  ;  in  short,  suffer  any  calamity,  without 
the  least  compassion  from  me.  If  I  find  you  an  un- 
dutiful  girl,  I  cast  vou  off'  for  ever.  So  there's  one 
word  for  all.  [Exit.     Sir  William  follows  him. 

Belin.  What  will  become  of  me  ?  his  inhumanity 
overcomes  me  quite  :  I  can  never  consent ;  the 
very  sight  of  this  picture  is  enough  to  forbid  it. 
O,  Beverley!  you  are  master  of  my  heart!  I'll  go 
this  instant;  and — heavens  !  I  can  scarce  move.  I 
am  ready  to  faint. 

^e-en/er  Sir  John  Restless. 

Sir  J.  No  tidings  of  her,  far  or  near. 
Belin.  How  I  tremble  !  I  shall  fail.     No  help? 
Sir  J.  What  do  I  see?  ayounglady  in  distress  ! 
Belin.  Oh! 

{Faints  in  his  arms,  and  drops  the  piclure.y 
Sir  J.  She  is  fallen  into  a  fit.    Would  my  ser- 
vants were  in  the  way  ! 

Lady  Restless  appears  at  the  window. 

Lady  R.  Where  can  this  barbarous  man  be  gone 
to?    How!  under  my  very  window  !     {Softly.) 

Sir  J.  How  cold  she  is  !  quite  cold!  (^Lays  his 
hand  on  her  cheek. ) 

Lady  R.  How  familiar  he  is  with  her!    {Softly.) 

Sir  J.  And  yet  she  looks  beautiful  still. 

Lady  R.  Does  she  so?     {Softly.) 

Sir  J.  Her  eyes  open  :  how  lovely  they  look  ! 

Lady  R.  Trahor  [     {Softly.) 

Sir  J.  Her  cheek  begins  to  colour.  Well,  young 
lady,  how  fare  you  now,  my  dear?     {Softly.) 

Lady  R.  My  dear,  too  ! 

Belin.  Heavens  !  where  am  I  ? 

Sir  J.  Repose  yourself  awhile;  or  will  you  step 
into  my  house? 

Lady  R.  No,  truly,  sha'n't  she.  "Vile  man!  I 
will  come  down  to  you  directly,  and  flash  confusion 
in  your  face.     {Softly,  and  exit  from  above.) 

Sir  J.  Where  do  you  live,  madam?  [Park. 

Belin.  In  Queen's-square,  sir,  by  the  side  of  the 

Sir  J.  I  will  wait  upon  you  ;  trust  yourself  with 
me.  You  look  much  better  now;  lean  on  my  arm. 
There,  there;  I  will  conduct  you.  lExeutit, 

Reenter  LADY  Restless. 

Lady  R.  Now  I'll  make  one  among  ye.  How  ! 
fled!  gone!  which  way?  Is  not  that  he,  yonder? 
No  ;  he  went  into  my  house,  I  dare  say,  as  I  came 
downstairs.  Tattle!  Tattle!  Robert!  Will  no- 
body answer? 

Re-enter  Tattle. 

Where  is  Sir  John? 

Tat.  La,  ma'am  !  how  should  I  know? 

Lady  R.  Did  not  he  go  in  this  moment? 

Tat.  No,  ma'am. 

Lady  R.  To  be  sure,  you  will  say  so.  I'll  follow 
him  through  the  world,  or  I'll  find  him  out.  So, 
so  !  what  is  here?  Tliis  is  her  picture,  I  suppose. 
I  will  make  sure  of  this  at  least ;  this  will  discover 
her  to  me,  though  she  has  escaped  me  now.  Cruel, 
false,  deceitful  man  !  [Exit. 

Tat.  Poor  lady  !  I  believe  her  head  is  turned,  for 
my  part.  Well,  I  am  determined  I'll  look  out  for 
another  place,  that's  a  sure  thing,  I  will.       [Exit. 


Act  II.  Scene  1.] 


ALL  IN  THE  WRONG. 


ACT  II. 


Scene  I. — Sir  John  Restless's  House. 

Enter  SIR  JoHN  RESTLESS  and  ROBERT. 

Sirf.  Robert,  wliere  is  your  lady  1 

Rob.  In  her  own  room,  sir. 

jS^iV  .7^.  Any  body  with  her? 

Rob.  I  cau't  say,  sir ;  my  lady  is  not  well, 

Sir  J.  Not  well!  fatigued  with  rioting  about  this 
town,  I  suppose.     How  long  has  she  been  at  home  ? 

Rob.  About  an  hour,  sir. 

Sir  J.  About  an  hour!  Very  well,  Robert;  you 
may  retire.  lExit  Robert.']  Now  will  I  question 
her  closely.  So,  so,  so  ;-she  comes,  leaning  on  her 
maid.  Finely  dissembled!  finely  dissembled!  But 
this  pretended  illness  shall  not  shelter  her  from  my 
strict  inquiry.  Soft  a  moment :  If  I  could  overhear 
what  passes  between  them,  it  might  lead  to  the  truth. 
I'll  work  by  stratagem.  The  hypocrite!  how  she 
acts  her  part !  \^Exit. 

Enter  Lady  RESTLESS  a«rf  Tattle. 

Tat.  How  are  you  now,  madam  ? 

Lady  R.  Somewhat  better,  Tattle.  Reach  that 
chair.  Tattle,  tell  me  honestly ;  does  that  girl  live 
with  Lady  Conquest? 

Tat.  She  does,  madam,  upon  my  veracity. 

Lady  R.  Very  well ,  you  will  be  obstinate,  I  see  ; 
but  I  shall  know  the  truth  presently.  I  shall  have 
an  answer  from  her  ladyship,  and  then  all  will  come 
out. 

Tat.  Your  will  hear  nothing,  ma'am,  but  what  I 
Lave  told  you  already. 

Lady  R.  Tattle,  Tattle,  I  took  yon  up  in  the 
country,  in  hopes  gratitude  would  make  you  my 
friend;  but  you  are  as  bad  as  the  rest  of  them. 
Conceal  all  you  know ;  it  is  of  very  little  conse- 
quence. I  now  see  through  the  whole  affair. 
Though  it  is  the  picture  of  a  man,  yet  I  am  not  to 
be  deceived:  I  understand  it  all.  This  is  some 
former  gallant:  the  creature  gave  this  to  Sir  John, 
asa  proof  that  she  had  no  afl'ection  for  any  one  but 
himself.  What  art  he  must  have  had  to  induce  her 
to  this  !  I  have  found  him  out  at  last. 

Sir  J.  (Peeps  in.)  What  does  she  say!  (Aside.) 

LadijR.  I  have  seen  enough  to  convince  me  what 
kind  of  man  he  is.  The  fate  of  us  poor  women  is 
bard :  we  all  wish  for  husbands,  and  they  are  the 
torment  of  our  lives. 

Tat.  There  is  too  much  truth  in  what  you  say, 
ma'am. 

Sir  J.  You  join  her,  do  you,  Mrs.  Iniquity? 
(Aside.)' 

LadyR.  Cruel  laws  of  wedlock!  The  tyrant  hus- 
band may  triumph,  in  his  infidelity.  He  may  se- 
curely trample  upon  all  laws  of  decency  and  order : 
it  redounds  to  his  credit,  gives  him  a  fashionable 
air  of  vice  ;  while  a  poor  woman  is  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  his  cruelty,  She  remains  tied  to  him  for  life, 
even  though  she  has  reason  to  entertain  a  mortal 
hatred  for  him. 

Sir  J.  Oh  !  very  well  argued,  madam.  (Aside.) 

Lady  R.  What  a  pity  it  is.  Tattle,  that  we  can- 
not change  our  husbands  as  we  do  our  ear-rings,  or 
our  gloves ! 

Sir  J.  There  is  a  woman  of  spirit!     (Aside.) 

Lady  R.  Tattle,  will  you  own  the  truth  to  me 
about  that  girl  ? 

Tat.  I  really  have  told  you  the  truth,  madam. 

Lady  R.  You  won't  discover,  I  see  :  very  well ; 
you  may  go  down  stairs. 

Tat.  I  assure  your  ladyship — • 

Lady  R.  Go  down  stairs. 

Tat.  Yes,  ma'am.  [Exit. 

Lady  R,  Would  I  had  never  seen  my  husband's 
face! 

Sir  J.  I  am  even  with  you:  I  have  as  good 
wishes  for  you,  I  assure  you.    (Aside.) 


Lady  R.  This  picture  here  I  Oh,  the  base  man  ! 

Sir  J.  The  picture  of  her  gallant,  I  suppose. 
(Aside.) 

Lady  R.  This  is  really  a  handsome  picture : 
what  a  charming  countenance !  it  is  perfumed,  I 
fancy  :  the  scent  is  agreeable. 

Sir  J.  The  jade  !  how  eagerly  she  kisses  it ! 
(Aside.) 

Lady  R.  Why  had  I  not  such  a  dear,  dear  man, 
instead  of  the  brute,  the  monster — 

Sir  J.  Monster!  She  does  not  mince  the  matter  : 
plain,  downright  English  !  I  must  contain  my  rage, 
and  steal  upon  her  meditations.  So — so — so — 
(Aside.) 

Re-enter  Sir  John  Restless,  on  tiptoe. 

Lady  R.  There  is  no  falsehood  in  this  look. 

Sir  J.  (Looks  over  her  shoulder.)  Oh!  what  a 
handsome  dog  she  has  chosen  for  herself!  (Aside.) 

Lady  R.  With  you  I  could  be  for  ever  happy. 

Sir  J.  You  could,  could  you?  (Snatches  the 
jiirture. ) 

Lady  R.  (Screams.)  Mercy  on  me!  Oh!  is  it 
you,  sir? 

Sir  J.  Now,  madam ;  now,  f^lse  one,  have  I 
caught  you? 

Lady  R.  You  are  come  home  at  last,  I  find,  sir. 

Sir  J.  My  Lady  Restless,  my  Lady  Restless, 
what  can  you  say  for  yourself  now  ; 

Lady  R.  What  can  I  say  for  myself,  Sir  John? 

Sir  J.  Ay,  madam  ;  this  picture — 

Lady  R.  Yes,  sir,  that  picture ! 

Sir  J.  Will  be  evidence — 

Lady  R.  Of  your  shame.  Sir  John. 

Sir  J.  Of  my  shame!  'tis  very  true  what  she 
says.  (Aside.)  Yes,  madam,  it  will  be  an  evi- 
dence of  my  shame  ;  I  feel  that  but  too  sensibly. 
But  on  your  part — 

Lady  R.  You  own  it  then,  do  you"! 

Sirf.  Own  it!  I  must  own  it,  madam;  though 
confusion  cover  me,  I  must  own  it :  it  is  what  yoti 
have  deserved  at  my  hands. 

Lady  R.  I  deserved  it.  Sir  John !  find  excuses, 
if  you  will.  Cruel,  cruel  man!  to  make  me  this 
return  at  last !  I  cannot  bear  it.  Oh!  oh!  (Cries.) 
Such  black  injustice! 

Sir  J.  You  may  weep ;  but  your  tears  are  lost : 
they  fall  without  effect.  I  now  renounce  yon  for 
ever.  This  picture  will  justify  me  to  the  wide 
world;  it  will  shew  what  a  base  woman  you  have 
been. 

Lady  R.  What  does  the  man  mean? 

Sir  J.  Thepictureof  your  gallant,  madam.  "It's 
a  pity,"  you  know,  madam,  "that  a  woman  should 
be  tied  to  a  man  for  life,  even  though  she  has  a  mor- 
tal hatred  to  him." 

Lady  R.  Artful  hypocrite  ! 

Sir  J.  "That  she  can't  change  her  husband  as 
she  does  her  ear-rings,  or  her  gloves.  Had  such  a 
dear,  dear  man  fallen  to  my  lot,  instead  of  the 
brute,  the  monster" — Am  I  a  monster"?  I  am,  and 
you  have  made  me  so.  The  world  shall  know  your 
infamy. 

Lady  R.  Oh !  brave  it  out,  sir ;  brave  it  out  to 
the  last.  Harmless,  innocent  man!  you  have  no- 
thing to  blush  for,  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of:  yoa 
have  no  intrigues,  no  private  amours  abroad.  I 
have  not  seen  any  thing,  not  I. 

Sir  J.  Madam,  1  have  seen,  and  I  now  see,yoBr 
paramour. 

Lady  R.  That  air  of  confidence  will  be  of  great 
use  to  you,  sir.  You  have  no  convenient  to  meet 
you  under  my  very  window,  to  loll  softly  in  your 
arms  1 

Sir  J.  Hey!  how? 

Lady  R.  Her  arm  thrown  carelessly  round  your 
neck  :  your  hand  tenderly  applied  to  her  cheek. 

Sir  J.  'Sdeath  !  that's  unlucky  :  she  will  turq  it 
against  me.    (Aside.) 


ALL  IN  THE  WRONG. 


[Act  II. 


LadyR.  Yon  are  n  confusion,  are  you,  sir?  But 
why  should  you"?  You  meant  no  harm — "  You  are 
safe  with  me,  my  dear.  Will  you  step  into  my 
house,  my  love?"  Yes,  sir,  you  would  fain  bring 
her  into  my  very  house. 

Sir  J.  My  Lady  Restless,  this  evasion  is  mean 
and  paltry.     You  beheld  a  lady  in  distress. 

LadyR.  Oh!  I  know  it,  sir;  and  you,  tender- 
hearted man,  could  caress  her  out  of  mere  compas- 
sion !  yon  could  gaze  wantonly  out  of  charity ; 
from  pure  benevolence  of  disposition,  you  would 
convey  her  to  some  convenient  dwelling.  O,  Sir 
John,  Sir  John! 

Sir  J.  Madam,  this  well-acted  passion — 

Lady  R.  Don't  imagine  she  has  escaped  me,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Yon  may  talk  and  rave,  ma'am,  but  I  will 
find,  by  means  of  this  instrument  here  in  my  hand, 
who  your  darling  is.  I  will  go  about  it  straight. 
Ungrateful,  treacherous  woman  !  \^Exit. 

Lady  R-  Yes  ;  go  under  that  pretext,  in  pursuit 
of  your  licentious  pleasures.  This  ever  has  been 
his  scheme  to  cloke  his  wicked  practices.  Aban- 
doned man!  to  face  me  down,  too,  after  what  my 
eyes  so  plainly  beheld!  I  wish  I  could  wring  that 
secret  out  of  Tattle.  I'll  step  to  my  own  room  di- 
rectly, and  try  by  menaces,  by  wheedling,  by  fair 
means,  by  foul  means,  by  every  means,  to  wrest  it 
from  her.  \^Exit. 

Scene  Il.—The  Park. 
Enter  Sir  3oHJi  Restless, /oZtocerf  by  Robert. 

Sir  J.  Come  hither,  Robert.  Look  at  this  pic- 
ture. 

Rob.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Let  me  watch  his  countenance.  {Aside.) 
Well,  well!  dost  thou  know  it,  Robert? 

Rob.  'Tis  a  mighty  handsome  picture,  sir. 

Sir  J.  A  handsome  picture  !     {Aside.) 

Rob.  The  finest  lady  in  the  land  need  not  desire 
a  handsomer  man,  sir. 

Sir  J.  How  well  he  knows  the  purposes  of  it! 
(Aside.)  Well, well!  honest  Robert,  tell  me  :  wellj 
who  is  it  ?  tell  me. 

Rob.  Sir! 

Sir  J.  You  know  whose  picture  it  is ;  I  know 
you  do.    Well,  well ;  who — who — who  is  it? 

Rob,  Upon  my  word,  sir,  it  is  more  than  I  can 
tell. 

Sir  J.  Not  know !  I  am  convinced  you  do  ;  so 
own  the  truth  :  don't  be  a  villain,  don't. 

Rob.  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  sir — 

Sir  J.  Be  an  honest  man  then,  and  tell  me.  Did 
you  never  see  such  a  smooth-faced,  fiery-eyed, 
warm-complexioned,  taper  young  fellow,  here 
about  my  house  1 

Rob,  Never,  sir. 

Sir  J,  Not  with  my  wife?  to  drink  chocolate  of 
a  morning,  tea  of  an  evening?  Come,  honest  Ro- 
bert, I'll  give  you  a  lease  of  a  good  farm.  What 
say  you?  A  I  ease  for  your  life 'f  Well,  well !  you 
may  take  your  wife's  life  into  the  bargain.    Well ! 

Rob.  Believe  me.  Sir  John,  I  never  saw — 

Sir  J.  I'll  add  your  child's  life.  Come,  speak 
out.  Your  own  life,  your  wife's  life,  and  your 
child's!  Now,  now!  a  lease  for  three  lives!  Now, 
Robert. 

Rob.  As  I  hope  for  mercy,  I  never  saw  any  such 
a  gentleman. 

Sir  J,  Robert,  Robert,  youarebribedbymy  wife. 

Rob.  No,  as  I  am  a  sinner,  sir. 

Sir  J.  And  the  worst  of  sinners  you  will  be,  if 
you  are  a  confederate  in  this  plot  against  my  peace 
and  honour.     Reflect  on  that,  Robert, 

Enter  a  Footman. 
Foot.   Pray,  does  not  Sir  John  Restless  live 
somewhere  hereabout?  [with  him? 

Sir  J.  He  does,  friend;   what  is  your  business 
Foot.  My  business  is  with  his  lady. 
Sir  J.  I  guessed  as  much.  (Aside.) 


Foot.  I  have  a  letter  here  for  my  Lady  Restless, 
sir. 

Sir  J.  A  letter  for  my  lady  !  ftom  whom,  pray? 

Foot.  From  my  Lord  Conquest. 

Sir  J.  My  Lord  Conquest!  Very  well,  friend: 
you  may  give  the  letter  to  me.  I  am  Sir  John 
Restless;  there  is  my  house.  Let  me  have  the 
letter  :  I  will  take  care  of  it.  [own  hand. 

Foot.  I  was  ordered  to  deliver  it  into  my  lady's 

>S'(V  /.  The  devil  you  was  !  I  must  have  the 
letter;  I'll  buy  it  of  the  rascal.  (Aside.)  Here, 
take  this  for  your  trouble,  friend  ;  (giveshim  money) 
and  I'll  take  care  of  the  letter. 

Foot.  I  humbly  thank  your  honour.  [Exit. 

Sir  J.  Now,  now,  now;  let  me  see  what  this  is. 
Now,  my  Lady  Restless  ;  now,  false  one,  now  ! — 
(Reads.)  "Madam,  My  Lady  Conquest  being  gone 
into  the  country  for  a  few  days,  J  have  judged  it 
proper  to  send  a  speedy  ansiver  to  your's,  and  to  assure 
you,  for  your  peace  of  mind,  that  you  need  not  enter- 
tain the  least  sv^icion  of  Marmalet,  my  lady's  ico- 
man.  She  has  lived  some  years  in  my  family,  and  J 
know  her  by  experience  to  be  an  honest,  trusty  girl, 
incapable  of  making  mischief  betiveen  your  ladyship 
and  Sir  John.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  madam, 
your  very  humble  servant.  Conquest."  So,  so,  so  I 
Marmalet  is  a  trusty  girl !  one  that  wili-pot  make 
mischief  between  man  and  wife!  that  is  to  say,  she 
will  discover  nothing  against  my  Lady  Restless! 
for  her  peace  of  mind  he  lets  madam  know  all  this 
too  !  She  may  go  on  boldly  now  ;  my  Lady  Con- 
quest is  gone  into  the  country,  Marmalet  is  trusty, 
and  my  lord  has  given  her  the  most  speedy  notice. 
Very  well,  very  well !  proofs  thicken  upon  proofs. 
Shall  I  go  directly  and  challenge  his  lordship?  No, 
no,  that  won't  do.  Watch  him  closely,  that  will 
do  better.  If  I  could  have  a  word  in  private  with 
the  maid  :  Robert,  Robert,  come  hither.  Step  to 
my  Lord  Conquest's,  but  with  caution  proceed, 
inquire  there  for  Marmalet,  the  maid. 

Rob.  I  know  her,  sir. 

Sir  J.  He  knows  her!   (Aside.) 

Rob.  She  visits  our  Tattle,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Visits  our  Tattle!  it  is  a  plain  case. 
(Aside.)  Inquire  for  that  girl,  but  with  caution  : 
tell  her  to  meet  me  privately,  unknown  to  anybody, 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  in  the  Birdcage-walk 

Rob.  I  will,  sir.  [yonder. 

Sir  J.  And  don't  let  Tattle  see  her.  Tattle  has 
engaged  her  in  her  mistress's  interest.  I  see  how 
it  is.  Don't  let  any  of  my  servants  see  her:  go, 
directly,  Robert.  Now  shall  I  judge  what  regard 
you  have  for  me.  But,  harkye !  come  hither  !  a 
word  with  you.  Should  it  be  known  that  this  girl 
converses  with  me  ;  should  my  lady  have  the  least 
item  of  it,  they  will  be  upon  their  guard.  Let  her 
come  wrapped  up  in  darkness;  concealed  from 
every  observer,  with  a  mask  on.  Ay !  let  it  be  with 
a  mask. 

Rob.  A  mask.  Sir  John?  Won't  that  make  her 
be  remarked  the  more? 

Sir  J .  No,  no,  let  her  come  masked  ;  I  will  make 
every  thing  sure.  Robert,  bring  this  about  for  me, 
and  I  am  your  friend  for  ever. 

Rob.  t  will  do  my  endeavour,  sir.  [Exit. 

Sir  J.  I'll  now  take  a  turn  round  the  Park,  and 
try  if  I  can  find  the  minion  this  picture  belongs  to. 

[Exit. 
Enter  Beverley  and  Bellmont. 

Bev.  Yes,  they  had  almost  surprised  us  ;  but  at 
sight  of  her  father,  Belinda  gave  the  word,  and 
away  I  darted  down  towards  the  canal. 

Bell.  Was  Sir  William  with  him? 

Bev.  Yes  ;  they  had  been  plotting  our  ruin.  But 
we  shall  out-oflicer  them,  it  is  to  be  hoped. 

Bell.  Yes ;  and  it  is  also  to  be  feared  that  we 
shall  not. 

Bev.  Hey  !  you  alarm  me;  no  new  mine  sprung! 

Bell.  Nothing  but  the  old  story.  Our  wise  fathers 


Scene  2.] 
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are  determined.     At  the  tumiiig  of  yoinJer  corner, 
(hey  caiiie  both  full  tilt  upon  Clarissa  and  me. 

Jiev.  Well !  and  how— what  passed? 

Bell.  Why,  they  were  scarcely  civil  to  your 
sister.  Sir  VVilliam  fixed  his  Kurly  eye  upon  me 
for  some  time ;  at  last  he  began,  "  You  will  run 
counter  to  my  will,  I  see  ;  you  will  be  ever  dang- 
ling after  that  girl:  but  Mr.  Blandford  and  t  have 
agreed  upon  the  match  ;"  and  then  he  peremptorily 
commanded  me  to  take  my  leave  of  Clarissa,  and 
fix  my  heart  upon  your  Belinda. 

Bev.  And  did  you  so  ? 

Bell.  And  did  I  so!  How  can  you  ask  such  a 
question?  "Sir,"  says  I,  "I  must  see  the  lady 
home  ;"  and  off  I  marched,  arm  in  arm  with  her, 
my  father  bawling  after  me,  and  I  bowing  to  him, 
*'  Sir,  your  humble  Servant,  I  wish  you  a  good 
morning,  sir."  He  continued  calling  out;  I  kissed 
my  hand  to  him  ;  and  so  we  made  our  escape. 

Bev.  And  where  have  you  left  Clarissa  ? 

Bell.  At  home  ;  at  your  houses. 

Bev,  Well,  and  do  you  both  continue  in  the 
same  mind?  is  to-morrow  to  be  your  wedding-day? 

Bell.  Now  are  you  conjuring  up  a  thousand  liorrid 
fancies  to  torment  yourself.  But  don't  be  alarmed, 
my  dear  Beverley,  I  shall  leave  you  your  Belinda, 
and  content  myself  with  the  honour  of  being  your 
brother-in-law. 

Bev.  Sir,  the  honour  will  be  to  me — but,  uneasy  ! 
ha,  ha  !  no,  no ;  I  am  not  uneasy  ;  nor  shall  I  ever 
be  so  again. 

Bell.  Keep  that  resolution,  if  you  can.  Do  you 
dine  with  us  at  the  club? 

Bev.  With  all  my  heart:  I'll  attend  you. 

Bdl.  That's  right ;  let  ns  turn  towards  the  Mall, 
and  saunter  there  till  dinner. 

Bev.  No,  I  can't  go  that  way  yet.  I  must  inquire 
Low  Belinda  does,  and  what  her  father  said  to  her. 
I  have  not  seen  her  since  we  parted  in  the  morning. 

Bell.  And  now,  according  to  custom,  you  will 
make  her  an  apology,  for  leaving  her,  when  there 
was  an  absolute  necessity  for  it;  and  you'll  fall  to 
an  explanation  of  circumstances,  that  require  no 
explanation  at  all,  and  refine  upon  things,  and  tor- 
ment yourself  and  her  into  the  bargain. 

Bev.  Nay,  if  j'ou  begin  with  your  raillery,  I  am 
oft':  your  servant;  a  Vhonneur,  [Exit. 

Bell.  Poor  Beverley  !  Though  a  handsome  fellow, 
and  of  some  agreeable  talents,  he  has  such  a  strange 
diffidence  in  himself,  and  such  a  solicitude  to  please, 
that  he  is  every  moment  of  his  life  most  ingeniously 
elaborating  his  own  uneasiness. 

Re-enter  Sir  John  Restless. 

Sir  J.  Not  yet,  not  yet;  nobody  like  it  as  yet. 
Ha !  who  is  that  hovering  about  my  house '!  If  that 
should  be  he  now  !  I'll  examine  him  nearer.  {Aside.) 
Pray,  sir — What  the  devil  .shall  I  say?  {Aside.) — 
Pray,  sir— 

Bell.  Sir? 

Sir  J.  I  beg  pardon  for  troubling  you,  sir  5  but, 
pray,  what  o'clock  is  it  by  your  watch  1 

Bell.  By  my  watch,  sir"!  I'll  let  you  know  in  a 
moment. 

Sir  J.  Let  me  examine  him  now.  {Aside.  Looks 
at  him,  and  then  at  the  picture.) 

Bell.  Egad  !  I  am  afraid  my  watch  is  not  right : 
it  must  be  later.  {Looking  at  his  ivatch.) 

Sir  J.  It  is  not  like  him.  {Aside.  Comparing  the 
picture.) 

Bell.  It  does  not  go,  lam  afraid.  {Puis  it  to 
his  ear.) 

Sir  J.  The  eye— No  !  {Aside. ) 

Bell.  Well,  sir,  by  my  watch  it  wants  a  quarter 
of  three. 

Sir  J.  It  is  not  he ;  and,  yet — no,  no,  no,  T  am 
still  to  seek.  {Aside.) 

Re-enter  Beverley. 
Bev,  Bellraont!   another  word  with  you. 


Sir  J.  Here  comes  another;  they  are  all  swarm- 
ing about  my  house.  {Aside.) 

Bev.  I  have  seen  her;  I  have  seen  Belinda,  my 
boy  :  she  will  be  with  Clarissa,  in  the  Park,  imme- 
diately after  dinner,  you  rogue. 

Sir  J.  I  want  to  see  his  face;  this  may  be  the 
original.     {Aside.) 

Bev.  Her  father  has  been  rating  her  in  his  usual 
manner ;  but  your  marriage  with  my  sister  will 
settle  every  thing. 

Sir  J.  I'll  walk  round  him.  {Aside.)  Loll,  toll, 
loll.  {Sings.)  Ha!  it  has  his  air.  {Aside.  Looks 
at  him.)  Loll,  toll,  loll :  {sings)  and  it  has  his  eye. 
{Aside.)    Loll,  toll,  loll.  {Sings.  Walks  to  and  fro.) 

Bev.  Pr'ythee,  Bellmont,  don't  be  such  a  dang- 
ling lover,  but  marry  at  once,  for  the  sake  of  your 
friend. 

Sir  J,  It  has  his  nose  for  all  the  world.  {Aside.) 

Bell.  Do  you  spirit  your  sister  up  to  keep  her 
resolution,  and  to-morrow  puts  you  out  of  all  jjain. 

Sir  J.  Loll,  toll,  loll — it  has  his  complexion; 
the  same  glowing,  hot,  amorous  complexion. 
{Aside*    Sinys,  and  looks  uneasy.) 

Bev.  Who  is  this  gentleman! 

Bell.  An  odd  fellow  he  seems  to  be. 

Sir  J.  Loll,  toll,  loll — it  has  his  shoulders.  LoH, 
toll,  loll — ay  !  and  I  fancy  the  mole  upon  the  cheek, 
too.     Loll,  toll,  loll.  [keepers? 

Bev.  He  seems  mad,  I  think.    Where  are  his 

Sir  J.  Begging  your  pardon,  sir;  pray,  {looking 
at  him  and  the  picture)  pray,  sir,  can  you  tell  whe- 
ther we  shall  have  a  Spanish  war? 

Bev.  Not  I,  truly,  sir.  Here  is  a  politician  out 
of  his  senses.  {To  Bellmont.) 

Bell.  He  has  been  talking  to  me  too. 

Sir  J.  He  has  the  mole,  sure  enough.  (^Aside.) 

Bev.  Let  us  step  this  way,  to  avoid  this  imper- 
tinent blockhead. 

Sir  J.  Ay  !  he  wants  to  sneak  off.  Guilt,  guilt! 
conscious  guilt!  I'll  make  sure  of  him.  {Aside.) 
Pray,  sir — I  beg  your  pardon,  is  not  your  name 
Wildair? 

Bev.  No,  sir;  Beverley,  at  your  service. 

Sir  J.  Have  you  no  relation  of  that  name? 

Bev.  None. 

Sir  J.  You  are  very  like  a  gentleman  of  that 
name,  a  friend  of  mine,  whose  picture  I  have  here. 
Will  you  give  me  leave  just  to — {Compares  him 
with  the  picture. ) 

Bev,  An  odd  adventure  this,  Bellmont ! 

Bell.  Very  odd,  indeed. 

Bev.  Do  you  find  any  likeness,  sir? 

Sir  J.  Your  head  a  little  more  that  way,  if  you 
please.  Ay,  ay,  it  is  he  !  Yes,  a  plain  case  :  this 
is  my  man,  or,  rather,  this  is  my  wife's  man.  {Aside.) 

Bev.  Did  you  ever  know  anything  so  whimsical? 

Bell.  Never.    Ha,  ha,  ha! 

^(V  J.  They  are  both  laughing  at  me.  Ay,  and 
I  shall  be  laughed  at  by  the  whole  town,  pointed 
at,  hooted  at,  and  gazed  at !     {Aside.) 

Bev,  What  do  1  see?  'Sdeath!  the  setting  of 
that  picture  is  like  what  I  gave  to  Belinda.  Dis- 
traction! if  it  is  the  same— {Drawing  near  Sir  J.) 

Sir  J.  He  makes  his  approach,  and  means,  I 
suppose,  to  snatch  it  out  of  my  hand.  But  I'll  pre- 
vent him  ;  and  so,  into  my  pocket  it  goes.  There, 
lie  safe  there.  {Aside.) 

Bev.  Confusion  !  he  puts  it  up  in  a  hurry.  Will 
you  be  so  good,  sir,  as  to  favour  me  with  a — 

Sir  J.  .'•"ir,  I  wish  you  a  good  day. 

Bev.  With  a  sight  of  that  picture  for  a  moment? 

Sir  J.  The  picture,  sir  !     Pho!   a  mere  daub. 

Bev.  A  motive  of  curiosity,  sir. 

Sir  J.  It  is  not  worth  your  seeing.  I  wish  you 
a  good  day. 

Bell.  I  shall  take  it  as  a  favour. 

Sir  J.  A  paltry  thing  !  I  have  not  a  moment  to 
spare  ;  my  family  is  waiting  dinner.  Sir,  I  wish  you 
a  groi  morning.     {Runs  into  the  house.) 
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[Act  III. 


Jhv.  Death  and  fire  !  Bellmout,  ray  picture ! 

Jiell.  O,  no  ;  no  such  thing. 

Bev.  But  I  am  sure  of  it.     If  Belinda — 

Bell.  AVhat,  relapsing  into  suspicion  again? 

Ben.  Sir,  I  have  reason  to  suspect.  She  slights 
me,  disdains  me,  treats  me  with  contempt. 

Bell.  But,  I  tell  jou,  that  unhappy  temper  of 
your's — Pr'ythee,  man,  leave  teasing  yourself,  and 
let  us  adjourn  to  dinner. 

Bev,  No,  sir  ;  I  sha'n'tdine  at  all.  I  am  not  well. 

Bell.  Ridiculous !  How  can  you  be  so  absurd  ? 
I'll  bet  you  twenty  pounds  that  is  not  your  picture. 

Bev.  Done  :  I  take  it. 

Bell.  With  all  my  heart :  and  I'll  tell  you  more  ; 
if  it  be  your's,  I  will  give  you  leave  to  be  as  jealous 
of  her  as  you  please.     Come,  now,  let  us  adjourn. 

Bev.  I  attend  you.  In  the  evening  we  shall 
know  the  truth.  If  it  be  that  I  gave  Belinda,  she 
is  false,  and  I  am  miserable.  [^Exeunt. 

Re-enler  Sir  John  Restless,  peep'mg  after  them. 

Sir  J.  There  he  goes !  there  he  goes  !  the  de- 
stroyer of  my  peace  and  happiness!  I'll  follow 
him,  and  make  sure  that  he  has  given  me  t!ie  right 
name ;  and,  then,  my  Lady  Restless,  the  mine  is 
sprung,  and  I  have  done  with  you  for  ever.   \Exit. 

ACT  HI. 

Scene  I. — The  Park. 
Enter  Belinda  and  Clarissa. 
Belin.    But  have  you  really  fixed   everything, 
Clarissa?  [me  his. 

Cla.  Positively  ;  and  to-morrow  morning  makes 
Belin.  To-morrow  morning ! 

C!a.  Yes,  to-morrow  morning  I  release  Mr.  Bell- 
mont  from  his  fetters,  and  resign  my  person  to  him. 
Belin.  Why,  that  is  what  all  we  poor  women, 
after  all  the  victories  of  our  charms,  all  the  triumphs 
of  our  beauty,  and  all  the  murders  of  our  eyes,  must 
come  to  at  last. 

Cla.  Well,  and  in  that  we  but  imitate  the  men  ; 
don't  we  read  of  their  conquering  whole  kingdoms, 
and  then  submitting  at  last  to  be  governed  by  the 
vanquished  1 

Belin.  Very  true;  but  tell  me  now,  am  not  I  a 
verv  good  girl  to  resign  such  a  man  to  you"! 

Cla,  Why,  indeed,!  must  confess  the  obligation. 

Belin.  Ay  !  but  to  resign  him  for  one  whose  tem- 
per does  not  promise  that  I  shall  live  under  so  mild 
a  government. 

Cla.  How  do  you  mean? 

Belin.  Why,  Mr.  Beverley's  strange  caprices, 
suspicions,  and  unaccountable  whimsies,  are  enough 
to  alarm  one  upon  the  brink  of  matrimony. 

Cla.  Well,  I  vow  T  can't  help  thinking,  Belinda, 
that  you  are  a  little  subject  to  vain  surmises  and 
suspicions  yourself. 

Belin.  Now,  you  are  an  insincere  girl.  You  know 
J  am  of  a  temper  too  generous,  too  open — 

Cla.  I  grant  all  thai  ;  but  by  the  constant  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  doubts,  I  should  not  wonder  to 
see  you  most  heartily  jealous  of  him  in  the  end. 

Belin.  Jealous!  O  heavens!  Jealous  indeed  ! 

Cla.  Well,  I  say  no  more.     As  to  my  brother, 
here  he  comes,  and  let  him  speak  for  himself. 
Enter  Beverley  and  Bellmont. 

Bell.  Well,  upon  my  soul,  Beverley,  you  make 
me  laugh  at  you  ;  but,  come,  there's  an  end  of  the 
matter.  Ladies,  your  most  obedient.  I  hope  we 
have  not  transgressed  our  time. 

Belin.  Not  in  the  least ;  you  are  both  very  exact. 
True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun. 

Bev.  Although  it  be  not  shone  upon, 

Belin.  Athough  it  be  not  shone  upon,  Mr.  Bever- 
ley!    Why  with  that  dejected  air,  pray,  sirl 

Bell.  There  again,  now!  you  two  are  going  to 
commence  wrangling  lovers  once  more.  Apropos, 
Belinda — now,  Beverley , you  shall  see — be  so  good, 
ma'am,  as  (o  let  me  see  this  gentleman's  picture. 


Belin.  His  picture !  What  can  you  ■want  it  for  ? 
You  shall  have  it.  (^Searching  her  pocket.) 

Bell.  Now,  Beverley,  do  you  confess  how  wrong 
you  have  been?  {Apart  to  Bev.) 

Bev.  Why,  I  begm  to  see  my  mistake.  Say  not 
a  word  to  her ;  she'll  never  forgive  me,  if  you  dis- 
cover my  infirmity.    (Apart.) 

Belin.  It  is  not  in  that  pocket:  it  must  be  here. 
{Searches.) 

Bell.  You  have  been  sad  company  on  account  of 
this  strange  suspicion.     {Apart.) 

Bev.  I  own  it;  let  it  drop;  say  no  more.  (^par<.) 

Belin,  Well,  I  protest  and  vow  !  yvhere  can  it 
be?  Come,  gentlemen,  this  is  some  trick  of  your's  ; 
you  have  it  among  ye.  Mr,  Bellmont,  Mr.  Bever- 
ley, pray  return  it  to  me. 

Bev.  No,  ma'am,  it  is  no  trick  of  our's.  {Angrily.) 

Belin.  As  I  live  and  breathe,  I  have  not  got  it. 

Bev.  What  think  you  now,  Bellmont?  {Apart.) 

Bell.  She'll  find  it  presently,  man;  don't  shew 
your  humours  ;  be  upon  your'  guard  ;  you'll  undo 
yourself  else.  {Apart.)  Clarissa,  shall  yon  and  I 
saunter  down  this  walkl 

Cla.  My  brother  seems  out  of  humour  ;  what  is 
the  matter  now  ? 

Bell.  I'll  tell  you  presently :  let  us  step  this  way. 
[Exit,  with  Clarissa. 

Belin,  Well,  I  declare,  I  don't  know  what  is 
become  of  this  odious  picture. 

Bev.  This  odious  picture!  how  she  expresses  it! 
{Aside.) 

Belin.  You  may  look  grave,  sir,  but  I  have  it  not. 

Bev.  I  know  you  have  not,  ma'am;  and  though 
you  may  imagine —  [what? 

Belin.  Imagine!  What  do  you  mean?     Imagine 

Bev.  Don't  imagine  that  I  am  to  be  led  blindfold 
as  you  please. 

Belin.  Heavens  !  with  what  gravity  that  was  said ! 

Bev.  I  am  not  to  be  deceived  ;  I  can  see  all  round 

Belin.  You  can?  [me. 

Bev.  I  can,  madam. 

Belin.  Well,andhow  do  you  like  your  prospect? 

Bev.  Oh !  you  may  think  to  pass  it  off" in  raillery  ; 
but  that  picture  I  have  this  day  seen  in  the  hands 
of  another ;  in  the  hands  of  the  very  gentleman  to 
whom  you  gave  it. 

Belin.  To  whom  I  gave  it?  Have  a  care,  sir; 
this  is  another  symptom  of  3'our  jealous  temper. 

Bev,  But  I  tell  you,  madam,  I  saw  it  in  his  hand. 

Belin.  Who  is  the  gentleman?  What's  his  name  ! 

Bev.  His  name,  madam !  'Sdeath !  I  forgot  that 
circumstance.  Though  I  don't  know  his  name  1 
madam,  I  know  bis  person  ;  and  that  is  sufficient. 

Belin,  Go  on,  sir;  you  are  making  yourself  verj 
ridiculous  in  this  matter.    Ha,  ha  ! 

Bev.  You  may  laugh,  madam  ;  but  it  is  no  laugh- 
ing matter,  that  let  me  assure  you. 

Belin.  Oh,  brave!  Follow  your  own  notions.  I 
gave  it  away  ;  I  have  scorned  your  present.  Ha, 
ha  I  poor  Mr.  Beverley  ! 

Bev.  I  don't  doubt  you,  ma'am:  I  believe  you 
did  give  it  ayvaj. 

Belin.  Mighty  well,  sir!  think  so,  if  you  please. 
I  shall  leave  you  to  your  own  imagination  ;  it  will 
find  wherewithal  to  entertiiin  you.  Ha,  ha!  the 
self-tormenting  Beverley  !  Yonder  I  see  Clarissa 
and  Mr.  Bellmont.  I  will  join  them  this  instant. 
Your  servant,  sir.  Amuse  yourself  with  your  own 
fancies  :  ha,  ha  !  [Exit. 

Bev.  Plague  and  distraction  !  J  can't  tell  what 
to  make  of  this!  She  carries  it  ofT  with  an  air  of 
confidence.  And,  yet,  if  that  be  my  picture,  which 
I  saw  this  morning,  then  it  is  plain  I  am  only 
laughed  at  by  her. 

lie-enter  Belinda,  Clarissa,  and  Bellmont. 
Belin.  Observe  him  now,  let  us  walk  by  him 
without  taking  any  notice  of  him.    {Apart.) 
All  three.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  [Exmnil, 
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■  Bev.  A3-,  ay!  yotimay  laugb,  ma'am  ;  bat  I  shall 
find  out  all  your  artifices.  I  will  know  the  bottom 
of  it.  That's  the  house  the  gentleman  went  into. 
I'll  wait  on  him  directly.  ^Exit. 

Scene  II. — An  Apartment  in  Sir  John  Restless's 

House. 

Enter  Lady  Restless,  meeting  Robert. 

Lady  R.  Where  are  you  going,  sir? 

Rob.  To  my  master  s  room,  madam,  to  leave 
tiiese  clothes  there. 

Lady  R.  Stay,  sir;  stay  a  moment.  (Searches  the 
pockets.)     Where  are  his  letters'? 

Rob.  Letters,  my  lady !  I  know  of  no  letters ;  I 
never  touch  his  pockets. 

Lady  R.  I  guessed  you  would  say  so.  Yon  are 
Sir  Jofafl's  agent ;  the  conductor  of  his  schemes. 

Rob.  I,  madam!  [aii'airs. 

L<(dy  R.  You,  sir ;  you  are  his  secretary  for  Jove 

Rob,  I  collect  his  rents,  my  lady,  and — 

Lady  R.  Oh  I  sir,  I  am  not  to  be  deceived.  I 
know  you  are  my  enemy. 

Rob.  Enemy,  my  lady  1  I  am  sure,  as  far  as  a 
poor  servant  dare,  I  am  a  friend  to  both. 

Lady  R.  Then  tell  me  honestly,  have  not  you 
conveyed  his  letters  out  of  my  way  1 

Rob.  Indeed,  madam,  not  1. 

Lady  R.  Then  he  has  done  it  himself.  Artful 
man  !  I  never  can  find  a  line  after  him.  Where 
did  you  go  for  him  this  morning? 

Rob.  "rhis  morning ! 

Lady  R.  Ay !  this  morning.  I  know  he  sent  you 
somewhere.    Where  was  it  1 

Rob.  Upon  my  word,  my  lady — 

Lady  R.  Very  well,  sir  :  I  see  how  it  is.  You 
are  all  bent  against  me.  I  shall  never  be  at  rest 
till  every  servant  in  this  house  is  of  my  own  choos- 
ing.   Is  Tattle  come  home  yet? 

Rob.  No,  madam. 

Lady  R.  Where  can  she  be  gadding  ?  Hark !  I 
hear  a  rap  at  the  door.  This  is  Sir  John,  I  suppose. 
Stay,  let  me  listen.  I  don't  know  that  voice.  Who 
can  it  be?  Some  of  hislibertine  company,  1  suppose. 

Rob.  My  lady,  if  you  will  believe  me— 

Liady  R,  Hold  your  tongue,  man}  let  me  bear. 
You  want  to  hinder  me,  do  youf 

Rob.  Indeed,  madam — 

Lady  R.  Hold  your  tongue,  I  say  !  Won't  yon 
hold  your  tongue  ?  Go  about  your  business,  sir; 
go  about  your  business.  {^Exit  Rob.']  What  does 
he  say?  (Listening.)  I  oan't  hear  a  word.  Who 
is  below  there  ? 

Enter  Tattle,  toitk  a  Capuchin  oh. 
So,  Mrs.  Tattle,  who  is  that  at  the  door? 

Tat.  A  gentleman,  madam,  speaking  to  William. 

Lady  R.  And  where  have  you  been,  mistress? 
How  dare  you  go  out  without  my  leave  ? 

I'at.  Dear  my  lady,  don't  be  angry  with  me.  I 
was  so  terrified  about  what  happened  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  your  ladyship  was  in  such  a  perilous  taking 
eJbout  it,  that  I  went  to  desire  Mrs.  Marmalet  would 
justify  herself  and  me. 

Laidy  R.  Oh !  very  well,  Mrs.  Busybody.  Yon 
have  been  there,  have  you?  You  have  been  to 
frame  a  story  among  yourselves,  have  you  ;  and  to 
hinder  me  from  discovering?  But  I'll  go  to  my 
Lady  Conquest  myself.  Ibave  had  no  answer  to 
my  letter,  and  'tis  you  have  occasioned  it-  Thanks 
to  your  meddling. 

Tat.  Dear  my  lady,  if  you  will  but  give  me  leave : 
t  have  been  doing  you  the  greatest  piece  of  service. 
I  believe,  in  my  conscience,  there  is  something  in 
what  you  suspect  about  Sir  John.-v 

Lady R.  Do  yoa'i    Why?     How? 

Tat.  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Marmalet,  and  I  have  made 
such  a  discovery ! 

Lady  R.  Have  you.  Tattle  ?  Well  I  What  ? 
Speak,  tell  me ;  what  is  it? 


Tat.  Robert  has  been  there,  madam,  with  a  mes- 
sage from  Sir  John,  who  wants  to  see  her  in  the 
evening  ;  and  he  has  desired — 

Lady  R.  Blessings  on  you.  Tattle !  Well,  go 
on ;  tell  me  all . 

Enter  a  Servant. 
What  do  you  want,  sir?    Who  called  yon?     Go 
about  your  business. 

Serv.  Madam,  there  is  a  gentleman  wants  to  speak 
with  Sir  John,  about  a  picture. 

Lady  R.  I  had  forgot  me.  It  was  he  rapped  at 
the  door,  I  suppose. 

Serv.  Yes,  madam. 

Lady  R.  About  a  picture!  This  may  lead  to 
some  further  discovery.  Desire  the  gentleman  to 
step  up  stairs.  [Exit  Serv.]  And  so.  Tattle,  Robert, 
has  been  there? 

Tat.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Lady  R.  And  Sir  John  wants  to  speak  with 
Marmalet  in  the  evening,  and  has  desired~what 
has  he  desired? 

Tat.  He  has  desired,  ma'am — the  poor  girl  does 
not  know  what  to  make  of  it :  she  is  very  sober  and 
discreet,  I  assure  you,  ma'am.  He  has  desired, 
ma'am,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  that  Mrs.  Mar- 
malet will  come  and — 

Lady  R.  How  unlucky  this  is !  The  gentleman 
is  coming.  I  have  a  mind  not  to  see  him ;  and  yet 
I  will  too.  Tattle,  do  you  step  to  my  room  ;  as 
soon  as  he  goes,  I  will  come  to  you,  and  hear  all 
in  private!  \Exit  Tattle.]  In  the  dusk  of  the  even-' 
ing,  he  desires  to  see  her — abandoned  wretch ! 
Enter  BEVERLEY. 

Bev.  Madam — (Bows.) 

Lady  R.  Pray  walk  in,  sir.  (Courtesies.) 

Bev.  I  wanted  a  word  with  Sir  John  Resiles.^, 
madam. 

Lady  R.  About  a  picture  1 

Bev.  Yes,  madam,  a  picture  I  had  given  to  a 
lady  ;  and,  liowever  insignificant  in  itself,  it  is  to 
me  of  the  highest  consequence,  as  it  may  conduce 
to  the  explanation  of  an  affair  in  which  tha  happi- 
ness of  my  life  is  concerned. 

Lady  R.  The  lady  is  young! 

Bev.  She  is. 

Lady  R.  And  handsome? 

Bev.  In  the  highest  degree.  My  heart  is  devoted 
to  her ;  and  I  have  reason  to  suspect  that  a  present 
from  me  is  not  oT  so  much  value  as  I  could  wish. 
To  be  plain,  ma'am,  I  imagine  she  has  given  the 
picture  away. 

Lady  R.  As  I  guessed :  my  suspicions  are  just. 

JSe«.  Your  suspicions,  madam  !  Did  you  suspect 
it  was  given  to  Sir  John  Restless? 

Lady  R.  She  has  given  it  to  Sir  John,  sir,  to 
shew  him  how  little  sue  regards  it. 

Bev.  Given  it  to  him? 

Lady  R.  Given  it  to  him,  sir. 

Bev.  Then  I  have  no  further  doubt. 

Lady  R.  He  has  made  me  miserable.  O,  Sir 
John!  Sir  John!  (Cries.) 

Bev.  She  weeps ;  the  case  is  plain,  and  I  am 
undone. 

Lady  R.  Pray,  sir,  what  is  the  lady's  name  1    . 

Bev.  Belinda  Blandford. 

Lady  R.  Belinda  Blandford.  So  far  I  have  dis- 
covered. (Aside.) 

Bev.  Pray,  madam,  have  you  ever  seen  her  ? 

LadyR.  Seen  her,  sir !  yes,  I  have  seen  too  much 
of  her. 

Bev.  You  al^rm  me,  madam.  You  have  seen 
nothing  improper,  1  hope  ? 

Lady  R.  I  don't  know  what  you  call  improper : 
but,  pray,  what  ought  one  to  think  of  a  young  lady 
thrown  familiarly  into  a  gentleman's  arms? 

Bev,  In  his  arms,  madam?  Sir  John's  arms? 

Laijf  R.  In  Sir  John's !  in  open  day,  in  the  Park ; 
under  my  very  window  ;  most  familiarly,  wantonlj 
reclining  in  his  very  arms. 
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Bet).  O,  lieaveDs! 

LacU/  R.  He  clasping  her  with  equal  freedom 
round  the  waist. 

Bev.  False,  false,  Belinda! 

LadyR.  Bothinterchangingfond, mutual  glances. 

Bev.  O,  madam!  the  whole  is  come  to  light,  and 
I  thank  yoa  for  the  discovery,  though  I  am  ruined 
by  it.    But  give  me  leave — is  all  this  certain? 

Lady  R.  There  can  be  n»  doubt,  sir ;  these  eyes 
beheld  their  meeting. 

Bev.  Saw  it  yourself! 

Lady  R.  Yes,  all,  all,  sir.  Sir  John,  I  know,  is 
capable  of  anything,  and  you  know  what  to  think 
of  Belinda,  as  you  call  her. 

Bel.  I  now  know  what,to  think  :  I  have  long  had 
reason  to  suspect. 

Lady  R.  You  have,  siil  Then  the  whole  affair 
is  plain  enough. 

Bev.  It  is  so.  I  meant  an  honourable  connexion 
with  her ;  but — 

Lady  R.  But  you  see,  sir ! 

Bev.  Yes,  I  see,  madam.  You  are  sure  Sir  John 
has  the  picture  1 

Lady  R.  Sure,  sir!  it  i»  your  own  picture.  I  had 
it  in  my  hands  but  a  moment,  and  he  flew  with 
ardour,  with  impetuosity,  like  a  fury  flew  to  it, 
and  recovered  it  from  rae.  What  could  be  the 
meaning  of  all  that  violencel 

Bev.  The  meaning  is  too  plain. 

LadyR.  And  then,  sir,  when  charged  and  pressed 
home  with  his  guilt,  most  hypocritically  he  pre- 
tended to  believe  it  the  portrait  of  some  favourite 
of  mine.  But  you  know,  sir,  how  false  that  insinu- 
ation is. 

Bev.  O,  madam!  I  can  justify  yon.  Ha,  ha!  that 
is  but  a  poor  evasion,  and  conhrms  me  the  more  in 
my  opinion,  I  return  you  many  thanks,  madam, 
and  humbly  take  my  leave. 

Lady  R.  Sir,  I  am  glad  you  thought  it  prudent 
to  speak  to  me  about  this  affair.  If  any  other  cir- 
cumstances should  come  to  your  knowledge,  I  shall 
take  it  as  a  favour  if  you  will  acquaint  me  with 
them  ;  for,  indeed,  sir,  I  am  very  unhappy. 

Bev.  I  am  in  gratitude  bound  to  yoa,  and  my  best 
services  you  shall  ever  command.  Madam,  your 
most  obedient.    O,  Belinda,  Belinda !  [^Exit. 

Lady  R.  Now,  Sir  John,  how  will  yon  be  able  to 
confront  these  stubborn  facts  1  You  are  now  seen 
through  all  your  disguises ;  detected  in  your  true 
eolours.  Tattle,  within  here,  has  fresh  proofs 
against  you ;  and  your  man,  Robert ;  and  the  whole 
Louse.  I  must  hear  Tattle's  story  this  very  moment. 

[Exit. 
Scene  III.— The  Pari. 

Enter  SiR  John  Restless. 

Sir  J.  Yes,  yes ;  he  told  me  his  name  honestly 
enough.  Beverley  is  his  name :  and,  my  Lady 
Restless,  now  your  gallant,  your  paramour  is 
knawn.  What  do  I  seel  By  all  my  wrongs,  the 
very  man  again !  Coming  out  of  my  house  before 
my  face ! 

Enter  BEVERLEY  and  ROBERT /rom  the  house. 

Bev.  There,  friend;  there  is  something  for  your 
trouble. 

Rob.  I  thank  your  honour.  [^Exit. 

Sir  J.  He  bribes  my  servant  too ;  and  the  fellow 
takes  it.  Both  in  their  trade ;  both  in  their  trade, 
(^Aside.) 

Bev.  Could  I  have  suspected  her  of  such  treach- 
ery ?  As  I  could  wish :  I  take  that  to  be  Sir  John 
Restless.  (Aside.) 

Sir  J.^  This  is  he  to  whom  I  have  so  many  obli- 
gations, (Aside.) 

Biiv.  Well  encountered  :  your  servant,  sir. 

Sir  J.  My  servant,  sir!  I  rather  take  it  you  are 
my  lady's  servant. 

B«v.   You,  if  I  don't  mistake,  Sir  John,  are  a 


(Act  ni. 

pretty   general  servant  of  the  ladies.    Pray,  sir, 
have  not  you  a  picture  of  mine  in  your  pocket? 

Sir  J.  That,  I  suppose,  you  have  heard  from  my 
good  lady  within  there? 

Bev.  Yes,  sir,  and  I  have  heard  a  great  deal 
more  from  thy  lady. 

Sir  J.  I  don't  in  the  least  doubt  it. 

Bev.  Sir,  I  do  not  mean  to  work  myself  up  into 
any  choler  about  such  a  trifling  bauble.  Since  the 
lady  has  thought  proper  to  give  it  to  you — 

Sir  J.  Do  her  justice,  pray ;  she  did  not  give 
it ;  so  far  she  was  true  to  you,  I  took  it  from 
her,  sir. 

Bev.  Took  it  from  her!  That  shews  he  is  upon 
easy  terms.  (^Aside.)It  is  of  no  consequence  to  me'; 
I  despise  it,  and  you  are  welcome  to  make  what 
use  you  will  of  it.  This  I  will  only  say,  that  yoo- 
have  made  me  miserable. 

Sir  J.  What,  I  have  interrupted  your  happiness? 

Bev.  You  have. 

Sir  J.  And  no  doubt  you  think  it  cruel  of  me  sa 
todol 

Bev.  Call  it  by  what  name  you  will ;  you  hav« 
ruined  me  with  the  w  oman  I  doated  on  to  distraction  , 

Sir  J.  A  candid  declaration !  And  so,  sir,  you 
doted  on  her,  and  never  reflected  that  you  were 
doing  me  the  least  injury  I 

Bev.  Injury !  I  promise  you,  sir,  I  will  never 
injure  you  again,  and  so  you  may  set  your  mind  at 
peace.  I  here  declare,  I  never  will  hold  further 
intercourse  with  her. 

Sir  J.  O,  that  is  too  late  for  me.  I  have  now 
done  with  her  myself.  You  are  very  welcome  to 
the  lady,  sir  !  yon  may  take  her  home  with  you  as 
soon  as  you  please.  I  forswear  her,  and  so  I  shall 
tell  my  lady  this  moment,  (Going.) 

Bev.  That  will  make  her  ladyship  happy,  no 
doubt. 

Sir  J.  Yes,  I  dare  say  you  know  it  will. 

Bev,  She  told  me  as  much,  sir. 

Sir  J.  She  did!  why,  then  you  may  depend  1 
shall  keep  my  word;  and  my  lady  may  depend 
upon  it  too.  And  that  I  suppose  will  make  yoo- 
both  happy,  sir. 

Bev.  My  happiness  is  past  recalling  ;  I  disdain 
all  further  connexion  with  the  lady. 

Sir  J.  Ay,  you  are  tired  of  her? 

Bev.  I  loathe  her,  detest  her,  hate  her  as  much 
as  I  ever  loved  her. 

Sir  J.  And  so  do  I,  d — me  if  I  don't.  And  so  I 
shall  tell  my  lady  this  very  instant .  Your  servant, 
sir.  If  I  can  find  proof  sufficient,  you  shall  hear 
of  me,  I  promise  you.  [Exit, 

Bev.  'Sdeath,1 11  seek  her  this  moment,  upbraid 
her  with  her  falsehood,  and  then — by  heavens  ! 
I  shall  do  it  with  regret ;  but  were  I  to  be  torn 
piecemeal,  this  shall  be  our  last  interview. 

Eiiter  Belinda,  Clarissa,  and  Bellmont. 

Belin.  Alas  a  day !  poor  soul !  see  where  he 
takes  his  melancholy  walk.  Did  not  I  tell  you, 
Clarissa,  that  the  stricken  deer  could  not  quit  this 
place? 

Cla.  And  did  not  I  tell  you,  Belinda,  that  you 
could  not  keep  away  from  the  pursuit? 

Bell.  Pray,  madam,  do  you  want  to  be  in  at  the 
death,  or  do  you  mean  to  bring  the  poor  thing  lo 
life  again? 

Belin,  I!  what  do  you  mean?  You  bring  me 
this  way. 

Cla.  Well,  if  that  is  the  case  we  had  as  good  go 
home,  for  I  want  my  tea, 

Belin.  Poh  !  not  yet :  it  is  not  six  o'clock. 

Bell.  Cla.  Ha,  ha! 

Belin.  What  do  you  laugh  at  ? 

Cla.  At  you,  my  dear:  why,  'tis  past  seven. 
O,  Belinda,  you  are  the  stricken  deer,  I  (ind. 

Belin.  Who,  I  !  Not  I,  truly;  I— 

Cla,  My  dear  Belinda,  I  know  you.     Come,  we 
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will  do  the  good-natured  thing  by  you,  and  leave 
you  to  yourselves.  Success  attend  you.  Come, 
Mr.  Bellmont.  [Exetcnt. 

Belin.  Thyrsis,  a  youth  of  the  inspired  train, 
Fair  Sacharissa  lov'cl,  but  lov'd  in  vain. 

Bev.  Poh  !  poh  ! 

Belin,  Won't  you  know  me,  sir  ? 

Bev.  Yes,  piadam,  I  know  you :  it  is  but  too 
true,  that  1  know  yon. 

Belin.  Still  gloomy  and  discontented!  Come, 
come,  under  pain  of  my  displeasure,  brighten  up 
this  moment. 

Bev,  Silly,  idle,  ridiculous  ! 

Beliri.  Take  care  of  what  you  are  about.  When 
I  proclaim  a  pardon,  you  had  better  embrace  it, 
than  reduce  yourself  to  the  necessity  of  sighing, 
vowing,  protesting,  writing  to  me,  following  me 
up  and  down,  kneeling  at  my  feet,  imploring  for- 
giveness— 

Bev.  Madam,  you  will  never  again  see  me  hum- 
bled to  that  low  degree. 

Belin.  Upon  my  word  !  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Bev.  O,  you  may  laugh,  ma'am  ;  yon  have  too 
long  imposed  upon  my  fond  easy,  credulity.  But 
the  witchery  of  your  charms  is  over. 

Belin.  Very  well,  sir !  and  you  are  your  own 
man  again  1 

Bev.  I  am,  madam,  and  you  may  be  your  own 
woman  again,  or  anybody's  woman,  or  everybody's. 

Belin.  You  grow  rude,  sir ! 

Bel.  It  is  time  to  waive  all  ceremony,  and  tell 
you  plainly,  that  your  falsehood — 

Belin.  My  falsehood,  sir'? 

Bev.  Your  falsehood.  I  know  the  whole  story. 
I  loved  you  once,  Belinda,  tenderly  loved  you; 
and,  by  heaven,  I  swear  it  is  with  sorrow  that  I 
can  no  longer  adore  you.  It  is  with  anguish  that 
I  now  bid  you  an  everlasting  farewell. 

Belin.  Explain  sir:  what  action  of  my  life — 

Bev.  Your  prudence  forsook  you  at  last.  It  was 
too  glaring,  too  manifest  in  open  day ! 

Belin.  Too  manifest  in  open  day!  Mr.  Beverly, 
I  shall  hate  you, 

Bev.  All  circumstances  combine  against  you  : 
my  picture  given  away ! 

Be/wt.  Insolent,  provoking,  wrong-headed  man  ! 
I'll  confirm  him  in  his  error,  to  torment  him  as  he 
deserves.  (Aside.)  Well,  !sir,  what  if  I  chose  to 

five  it  away  ?  I  am  mistress  of  my  own  actions,  am 
not] 

Bev.  I  know  'that,  ma'am :  I  know  that ;  and  I 
iun  not  uneasy, ma'am.  [man? 

Belin.  So  it  seems,  ha,  ha!  why  do  you  sigh,  poor 

Bev.  Sigh,  madam !  I  disdain  it. 

Belin.  I  am  glad  of  it ;  now  that  is  so  manly ! 
but  pray  watch  yourself  well,  hold  a  guard  upon 
all  your  passions,  otherwise  they  will  make  a  fool 
of  you  again. 

Jiev.  And  do  you  take  care  you  dou't  expose 
yourself  again.  Lolling  familiarly  in  a  gentleman's 
arms. 

Belin.  How"? 

Bev.  Here,  in  the  Park  !  in  open  day  ! 

Belin.  What  can  this  mean  1 

Bev.  He  inviting  you  to  his  house  ! 

Belin.  Oh  !  1  understand  him  now ;  when  I 
fainted,  all  this  was.  I'll  encourage  his  notion,  to 
be  revenged  of  his  waspish  temper.  (Aside.)  Well, 
sir,  and  what  then? 

Beo.  What  then  ] 

Belin,  Ha,  ha!  poor  Mr.  Beverly  !  why  should 
you  be  in  a  piteous  taking,  because  I,  in  the  gaiety 
of  my  heart,  give  away  a  picture  I  set  no  value  on, 
or  walk  with  a  gentleman  I  do  set  a  value  on,  or 
lean  on  his  arm,  or  make  the  man  happy  by  letting 
him  draw  on  my  glove  ? 

Bev.  Or  draw  oil"  jour  glove,  madam. 

Belin.  Ay,  or  draw  it  oil". 

Biiv,  Yes,  or — or — or  tak  e  any  other  liberties. 


Belin.  Very  true. 

Bev.  You  may  make  light  of  it,  madam,  but — 

Be/fin.  Why  yes,  a  generous  temper  always  makes 
light  of  the  favours  it  confers. 

JSej).  And  some  generous  tempers  will  make  light 
of  anything,  to  gratify  their  inclinations.  Madam, 
I  have  done  :  I  abjure  you  ;  eternally  abjure  you, 
(Going.) 

Belin.  Bon  voyage ! 

Bev.  Don't  imagine  that  you  will  see  me  again. 

Belin.  Adieu !  Well,  what,  coming  again  !  Why 
do  you  linger  so?  (Repeats  affectedly.) 

"  Thus  o'er  the  dying  lamp,  the  unsteady  flarm 

Hangs  quivering  to  a  point!" 

Bev.  With  what  an  air  she  carries  it!  (Aside.) 
I  have  but  this  one  thing  more  to  tell  you:  by 
heaven  I  loved  you,  to  excess  I  loved  you  :  such 
is  ray  weakness,  I  shall  never  quite  forget  you. 
I  shall  be  glad  if  hereafter  I  hear  of  youj*  happiness, 
and  if  lean  prevent  it,  no  dishonour  shall  befalyou. 

Belin.  Ho,  ho!  well,  my  obliging,  generous, 
Don  Quixote  ;  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Bev.  Confusion  !  Take  notice,  madam,  that  this 
is  the  last  time  of  my  troubling  you. 

Belin.  I  shall  expect  you  to-morrow  morning. 

Bev.  No,  never;  by  heaven,  never ! 

Belin.  Exactly  at  ten ;  your  usual  hour. 

Bev.  May  I  perish  at  your  feet,  if  ever  again — 

Belin.  Oh,  brave  !  but  remember  ten ;  kneeling, 
beseeching,  imploring,  your  hand  upon  your  heart, 
"  Belinda,  won't  you  forgive  me  1 " 

Bev.  Donation!  I  have  done:  I  here  bid  you 
an  eternal  adieu  I  farewell  for  ever !  [^Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  in  Beverley's  House, 
Enter  Beverley. 

Bev.  So,  Belinda,  I  have  escaped  your  snares  : 
I  have  recovered  my  freedom.  And  yet,  if  she 
had  not  proved  false,  what  a  treasure  of  love  and 
happiness  had  I  in  store !  Her  beauty,  pho !  no 
more  of  her  beauty  :  it  is  external,  superficial,  the 
mere  result  of  features  and  complexion.  I  liave 
done  with  her;  I'll  think  no  more  of  her.  Oh! 
Belinda!  Belinda! 

Enter  Brush. 

Brush.  Please  your  honour —  [amiable! 

Bev.  She,  that  in  every  part  of  life  seemed  so 

Brush.  Sir ! 

Bev.  Under  so  fair  a  mask,  to  wear  such  loose 
designs  ! 

Brush.  What  is  he  musing  upon]  (Aside.)  Sir — 

Bev.  I  have  done  with  her  for  ever ;  ay,  for 
ever.  (Hums  a  Tune.)  I  swear  for  ever.  (Sings.) 
Are  you  there.  Brush'! 

Brush.  Yes,  your  honour :  here  is  a  letter. 

Bev.  So  unforeseen,  so  unexpected  a  discovery  ! 
Well,  well,  well !  what  did  you  say,  Brush? 

Brush.  A  letter  for  your  honour,  sir. 

Bev,  Give  it  to  me  another  time.  (  Walks  about.) 
I'll  not  make  myself  uneasy  about  her.  [now. 

Brush,  I  fancy  your  honour  will  be  glad  to  have  it 

Bev,  What  did  you  say  ? 

Brush,  It  is  a  letter  from  madam  Belinda,  sir. 

Bev,  Belinda  !  I  won't  read  it :  take  it  away. 

Brush,  Hey!  which  way  is  the  wind  nov/1 
Some  quarrel,  I  suppose;  but  the  falling  out  of 
lovers.  (Aside.)  Must  I  take  it  away,  sir? 

Bev,  I  have  done  with  her  for  ever. 

Brush.  Have  done  with  madam  Belinda,  sir? 

Bev.  Oh  !  Brush,  she  is — but  1  will  not  proclaim 
her  shame.  No,  let  me  still  be  tender  of  her.  I 
will  see  her  no  more,  Brush,  that  is  all;  hear 
from  her  no  more  :  she  shall  not  wind  herself  about 
ni}' heart  again.  I'll  go  out  of  town  directly.  Or- 
der my  chaise  to  the  door. 

Brush.  Had  not  you  better  defer  it  till  to-mor- 
row morning,  sir?  perhaps  then — 

Bev.  No,  no,  directly  :  do  as  I  l)id  you. 
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Brush.  Consider,  sir,  if  your  mind  should  change, 
the  trouble  of  comine  back  post  haste — 

Bev.  No,  never;  1  say  never:  whatt  to  her, 
who  could  smile  on  wie,  on  him,  on  a  thousand  1 
No  ;  she  shall  know  that  I  am  a  man  ;  and  no  long- 
er the  dupe  of  her  artifice. 

Brush.  But,  sir,  you  know  that  one  solitary 
tear,  which,  after  miserably  chafing  for  it  half  an 
hour  together,  she  will  painfully  distil  from  the 
corner  of  her  eye,  will  extinguish  all  her  rage,  and 
then — 

Bev.  Poh !  poh  !  you  know  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter.   Go  and  order  the  chaise  directly. 

Brush.  Yes,  sir.  I  suppose  a  couple  of  shirts 
will  be  sufiicient,  sirl  You  will  hardly  stay  them 
out. 

Bev.  Pack  up  all,  sir.  I  shall  stay  in  the 
country  a  whole  month,  if  it  be  necessary. 
Brush.  An  entire  month,  sir? 
Beu.  I  am  resolved,  fixed,  determined;  and  so 
do  as  I  have  ordered  you.  lExit  Brush.^  So  shall 
I  disentangle  myself  from  her  entirely,  so  shall  I 
forget  the  fondness  my  foolish  heart  had  conceived 
for  her.  I  hate  her,  loathe  her,  pity  her,  am  sorry 
for  her,  and  love  her  still.  I  must  expel  this 
weakness :  I  will  think  no  more  of  her :  and  yet — 
Brush  !  Brush  ! — I  may  as  well  see  her  letter  too  : 
only  to  try  what  her  cunning  can  suggest. 

Re-enter  Brush. 
You  may  as  well  leave  the  letter,  Brush, 

Brush.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  thought  as  much.  lExil. 
Bev.  Now  what  varnishwiU  she  put  upon  the  mat- 
ter ?  {Reads.)  "  The  false  gaiety  of  my  heart,  through 
which  my  dear  Beverley  might  have  read  my  real 
anguish  at  our  last  meeting,  has  now  subsided.  If 
you  will  come  to  me,  I  will  not  laugh  at  your  inquie- 
tude of  temper,  but  will  clear  all  your  doubts,  and 
shew  you  how  much  I  am,  my  dearest  Beverley,  un- 
alterably yours,  Belinda  Blandford." 
Psha!  poh!  satisfy  my  doubts  !  I  have  no  doubts ; 
I  am  convinced.  These  arts  prevail  no  more.  Ha, 
Iia;  (Laughs  peevishly.)  "My  dear  Beverley" 
{Reads,  and  tears  the  letter  by  degrees.)  '-real an- 
guish," ha,  ha!  {Tears  another  piece.)  "  inquietude 
of  temper,"  {Another  piece.)' '  char  all  your  doubts." 
Poh!  poh!  poh!  ha,  ha  !  d — nationi  I'll  think  no 
more  of  her.  (  Tears  another  piece. )  Ha,  ha  I '  'dearest 
Beverley,"  ha,  ha!  artful  woman!  "unalterably 
your'*."  false!  false!  iA\se\  {Tears  another  piece.) 
I'll  not  make  myself  uneasy  about  her.  Perfidy ! 
treachery!  and  ingratitude!  {Fixes  his  eye,  looks 
uneasy,  and  tears  the  letter  in  a  violent  passion.) 
Enter  CLARISSA  and  Bellmont. 
Cla.  So,  brother ! 
Bell.  Beverly! 

Bev.  Sister,  your  servant:  Mr.  Bellmont,  your's. 
Cla.  You  seem  melancholy,  brother. 
Bev.  No,  not  I.    I  am  in  very  good  spirits. 
Cla.  Ha,  lia!    my   dear  brother,   that   is  seen 
through  :  you  are  now  upon  the  rack. 

Bev.  What,about  a  womanl  a  false,  ungrateful 
"woman"! 

Bell.  Whom  you  still  admire.  [minutes. 

Cla.  To  whom  you'll  be  upon  your  knees  in  five 
Bev.  You  are  mistaken:  I  am  going  out  of  town. 
Bell.  But  you  will  take  your  leave. 
Bev.  I  have  done  that,  once  for  all. 
Cla.  Has  not  she  written  to  you  ? 
Bev.  She  has  ;   and  there,  there  you  see   the 
effect  of  her  letter.  You  will  see  that  I  shall  main- 
tain a  proper  firmness  on  the  occasion. 

Bell.  My  dear  Beverley,  have  done  with  this 
mockery  :  you  deceive  yourself. 

Bev.  You  want  to  deceive  me,  sir :  but  it  is  in 
vain.  What,  plead  for  treachery,  for  falsehood, 
for  deceit? 

Cla.  No,  sir;  but  for  ray  friend,  my  lovely 
friend,  for  Belinda,  for  truth,  for  innocence. 


Bev.  You  don't  know  all  the  drcumstances. 

Cla.  But  we  do  know  all  the  circumstances  ;  and, 
my  dear  brother,  you  have  behaved  very  ill. 

Bev.  Heaven  knows  I  have  not;  and  yet,  heaven 
knows,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  convinced  I  have. 

Cla.  I  will  be  your  friend,  and  give  you  a  hint. 
We  women  are  soft  and  compassionate  in  our  na- 
ture ;  go  to  her  without  delay,  fall  at  her  feet,  beg 
her  pardon,  drop  a  tear  or  two,  and  all  will  be  well 
again. 

Bev.  Do  yon  come  to  make  sport  of  me?  May 
contempt  and  beggary  attend  me ;  may  all  the 
calamities  of  life  befal  me:  may  shame,  confusion, 
and  disquiet  of  heart  for  ever  sting  me,  if -I  hold 
further  intercourse  with  her,  if  I  do  not  put  her 
from  my  thoughts  for  ever !  Did  you  leave  her  at 
home  1 

Cla.  We  did. 

Bev.  Well,  let  her  stay  there;  it  is  of  no  oon- 
seqnence  to  me.  How  did  she  bear  what  passed 
between  us  7 

Cla.  Like  a  sweet  girl  as  she  is ;  she  behaved 
like  an  angel :  I  shall  love  her  better  than  ever  for 
her  good  humour. 

Bev.  Oh !  I  don't  doubt  her  good  humour.  She 
has  smiles  at  command.  Let  her  smile  or  not 
smile,  'tis  all  alike  to  me.     Did  she  say  anything! 

Cla,  She  told  us  the  whole  story,  and  told  it  in 
tears  too. 

Bev.  "Ay,  them  she  can  command  too  !  But  I 
have  no  curiosity  about  her.     Was  she  in  tears? 

Cla.  She  was,  and  wept  bitterly.  How  could 
you,  brother,  behave  so  rashly  to  so  amiable  a 
girll  Have  yoa  a  pleasure  in  being  the  cause  of 
her  uneasiness  1 

Bev.  I  the  cause  !  you  wrong  me,  by  heaven 
yon  wrong  me  ;  my  Lady  Restless  was  the  cause. 
She  told  me  such  things  ;  she  planted  daggers  in 
my  very  heart. 

Cla.  You  planted  daggers  in  Belinda's  heart. 
And  it  was  barbarous.  What !  because  a  lady 
has  not  strength  enough  to  bear  up  against  a  father, 
who  is  resolved  to  give  her  away  to  another,  and 
because  she  faints  out  of  excessive  tenderness  for 
you,  and  in  that  distress  meets  accidental  relief 
from  Sir  John  Restless,  at  his  own  doorl 

Bev.  How! 

Cla.  And  because  my  Lady  Restless  sees  this 
out  of  her  window,  and  has  a  perverse  talent  of 
misinterpreting  appearances  into  realities,  to  her 
own  disadvantage ;  you  must  therefore  fill  your 
head  with  ungenerous  suspicions?  Oh !  for  shame, 
brother  ;  how  could  you? 

Bev.  But  is  this  all  true  ?  is  it  really  the  case? 

Bell.  How  can  you  doubt  it  ?  You  know  Belin- 
da too  well.    It  is  the  case,  man. 

Bev.  May  I  depend  upon  what  you  say  ? 

Cla.  You  mav. 

Bev.  Then  1 11  fly'  to  her  this  instant,  humble 
myself  to  her,  and  promise  by  all  my  future  life 
to  atone  for  this  brutal  injury. 

Re-enter  Brush. 

Brush.  The  chaise  is  at  the  door,  sir. 

Bev.  You  may  put  up  again ;  I  sha'n't  go  out 
of  town. 

Brush.  No,  sir ! 

Bev.  No;  ha,  ha!  you  may  put  up,  and  let  me 
have  the  chariot  directly. 

Brush,  Yes,  sir.    I  knew  it  would  come  to  this. 

\_Exit. 

Bev.  My  dear  sister,  I  am  for  ever  obliged  to 
you  ;  and,  Bellmont,  T  thank  you  too.  How  could 
I  wrong  her  so?  I  shall  behold  her  once  again.  I 
cannot  help  laughing  at  my  own  rashness.  Is  the 
chariot  ready?  I  won't  stay  for  it;  I  am  on  the 
wing,  my  dear  Belinda,  to  implore  forgiveness. 
And  so  she  fainted  away  in  the  Park,  and  my 
Lady  Restless  saw  Sir  John  afford  her  relief! 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  whimsical  enough.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  what 
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a  strange  construction  her  crazy  temper  put  upon 
it!  Ha,  ha!  how  could  the  woman  be  so  foolish? 
(Going,  reliims.)  Sir  John  shall  give  me  back  the 
picture,  and  on  ray  knees  I  will  once  more  present 
it  to  her.  I'll  find  Sir  John  directly,  and  then — 
ha,  ha  !  how  could  I  be  such  a  madman?  Ha,  ha  ! 
Sister,  your  servant ;  Bellmont,  yours.  Ha,  ha  ! 
what  a  piece  of  work  has  that  foolish  woman  made 
for  us  all !  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — An  Apartment  at  Belindas, 
Enter  Belinda. 

Belin.  This  rash,  unaccountable. man  !  howconld 
he  entertain  such  a  suspicion  !  Ungrateful  Bever- 
ley !  he  almost  deserves  I  should  never  see  him 
again.  Tippet  !  I  sha'n't  be  easy  till  I  hear  from 
him.     Tippet! 

^«/fj- Tippet. 
Is  the  servant  returned  from  Mr.  Beverley's? 

Tip.  Not  yet,  madam. 

Belin,  I  wonder  what  keeps  hira.  I  am  upon 
thorns  till  I  see  the  dear  ungenerous  man,  and  ex- 
plain everything  to  him.  Oh,  Mr.  Beverley!  how 
could  you  treat  me  so  1  But  I  was  partly  to  blame  ; 
my  Lady  Restless  inflamed  his  mind,  and  I  should 
not  have  trifled  with  his  passion.  Is  the  other 
servant  returned  from  Sir  John  Restless  ? 

Tip.  He  is,  madam. 

Belin.  And  what  answer  ? 

Tip.  Sir  John  will  wait  upon  you  himself,  ma- 
dam, directly. 

Belin.  "Very  well  ;  I  must  get  him  to  set  every- 
thing in  its  true  light,  and  justify  my  conduct  to 
Mr.  Beverley.  Andyei  the  uncertainty  of  Bever- 
ley's temper  alarms  me  strangely.  His  eternal 
suspicions  !  but  there  is  nothing  in  that :  my  future 
conduct,  my  regard  for  him,  will  cure  that  disease, 
and  then — 

Tip.  I  dare  be  sworn  it  will,  madam. 

Belin.  Yes,  I  think  it  will;  when  he  knows  me 
better,  he  will  learn  to  think  generously  of  me.  On 
my  part,  I  think  I  can  be  sure  he  will  meet  with 
nothing  but  open,  unsuspecting  love. 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir  John  Restless,  madam. 

Belin.  Shew  him  in.  \_Exit  Servant, 

Enter  SiR  John  Restless. 

Sir  J,  In  compliance  with  your  commands,  ma- 
dam— 

Belin.  I  am  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  the  trouble 
you  have  been  pleased  to  give  yourself.  A  parti- 
cular circumstance  has  happened  in  your  family ,  to 
my  utter  disquiet. 

Sir  f.  Madam,  th^re  have  happened  things  in 
my  family,  to  my  utter  disquiet  too. 

Belin.  I  am  sorry  for  that,  sir.  I  have  been 
made  quite  unhappy,  and  must  beg,  as  it  is  in  your 
power,  that  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  remove 
the  cause  of  my  uneasiness. 

Sir  J,  Whatever  I  can  do,  you  may  command. 

Belin.  Sir,  I  thank  you,  and  must  tell  yon  that 
your  lady  has  done  me  the  most  irreparable  injury. 

Sir  J.  She  has  done  the  same  to  me.  My  inju- 
ries are  irreparable  too.  But  how  has  she  injured 
you  madam  ? 

Belin.  She  has  ruined  me,  sir,  with  the  man  I  love 
to  distraction. 

Sir  J.  Now  here  something  else  will  come  to 
light.  (Aside.)  How,  how  has  she  done  that,  ma- 
dam 1  [from  me. 

Belin.  She  has  entirely  drawn  ofi"  his  affections 

Sir  J.  And  fixed  them  upon  herself,  I  suppose. 

Belin.  I  don't  say  that,  sir. 

Sir  J.  But  I  dare  say  it,  and  I  believe  it. 

Belin.  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  don't  charge  the  lady 
with  anything  of  that  kind :  but  she  has  unac- 
countably taken  it  into  her  head  to  be  jealous  of  me. 

Sir  J.  Jealous  of  you  f 

Belin.  Her  ladyship   saw   the    little   offices   of 


civility  I  received  from  you  this  morning ;  she 
misunderstood  everything,  it  seems,  and  has  told 
the  gentleman,  with  whom  I  was  engaged  in  a 
treaty  of  marriage,  that  improper  freedoms  have 
passed  between  us. 

Sir  J.  Artifice !  artifice !  her  usual  policy,  ma- 
dam, to  cover  her  own  libertine  ways. 

Belift.  I  don't  mean  to  say  anything  harsh  of  the 
lady.  But  you  know  what  foundation  there  is  for 
this,  and  I  nope  will  do  me  justice. 

Sir  J.  Oh  !  madam,  to  the  world;  to  the  wide 
world,  I'll  justify  you.  I  will  wait  upon  the  gen- 
tleman.    Who  is  he,  madam?  W'^hat's  his  name? 

Belin.  Beverley,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Beverley ! 

Belin.  Yes,  sir  ;  you  seem  surprised.  Do  you 
know  him,  sir? 

Sir  J.  Yes,  yes,  I  know  him  ;  and  he  shall  know 
me  :  my  resentment  he  shall  feel ;  he  shall  be  an- 
swerable to  me. 

Belin.  Answerable  to  you? 

Sir  J.  To  me,  madam.  I  told  you  at  first  it  was 
ascheme  to  shelter  herself ;  and  he,  I  suppose,  is 
combined  with  her  to  give  this  turn  to  the  affair, 
and  to  charge  me  with  infidelity.  But  you,  madam, 
can  v;itness  for  me. 

Belin.  I  can,  sir ;  but  can  Mr.  Beverly  be  ca- 
pable of  a  dishonourable  action? 

Sir  f.  That  point  is  clear  enough.  He  has  in- 
jured me  in  the  highest  degree,  destroyed  my 
happiness. 

Belin.  How,  sir!  are  you  sure  of  this? 

Sir  J.  He  has  given  her  his  picture  ;  I  caught 
her  with  her  eyes  rivetted  to  it;  I  heard  her  admi- 
ration, her  praises  of  it,  her  wishes  that  she  had 
been  married  to  such  a  man  ;  I  saw  her  print  a 
thousand  kisses  on  it,  and  in  the  very  fact  I 
wrested  it  out  of  her  hand. 

Belin.  If  I  imagined  him  capable  of  what  yon 
say,  I  should  scarcely  be  willing  to  join  myself  to 
him  for  life.  Quarrel  with  me  about  his  picture, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  it  to  another  ! 

Sir  J.  Lady  Restless  had  the  picture.  With- 
out doubt,  you  must  be  very  happy  with  a  man  of 
such  gallantry. 

Belin.  Happy,  sir!  I  should  be  miserable,  I 
should  be  distracted.  But  do  you  think  you  have 
sufficient  proof? 

Sir  J.  I  have  seen  him  coming  out  of  my  house 
since,  clandestinely,  shunning  every  observant  eye, 
with  the  characters  of  guilt  in  his  face  ;  and  all  the 
discourse  I  had  with  him  served  only  to  convince 
me  the  more. 

Belin.  Abandoned  wretch  !  was  this  the  love  he 
professed  for  me  ?  Sir,  I  have  only  to  hope  you 
will  vindicate  me  in  this  matter.  I  commend 
myself  to  your  honour,  and  I  thank  you  for  this 
favour. 

Sir  J.  Our  evidences  will  mutually  speak  for 
each  other,  and  confound  their  dark  designs.  Ma- 
dam, I  take  my  leave. 

Belin.  Sir,  your  most  obedient. 

Sir  J.  The  gentleman  shall  feel  my  indignation. 

Belin.  You  cannot  treat  him  too  severely. 

Sir  J.  I  will  expose  him,  I  promise  you.  Ma- 
dam, your  humble  servant.  \_Exit, 

Belin.  Oh !  Mr.  Beverley,  could  I  have  imagi- 
ned this?  False!  false  man  !  and  yet  how  shall  I 
forget  him?  But  T  will  make  an  effort,  though  it 
pierce  me  to  the  quick.  I  will  tear  him  from  my 
heart.  This  moment  I  will  write  to  him,  and  for- 
bid him  to  see  me  more.  [£«i7. 

Scene  III.— The  Park. 

Enter  SiR  John  Restless. 

Sir  J.  If  I  can   procure  sufficient  evidence,  I 

shall  bring  the  matter  to  a  divorce,  and  make  an 

example  of  them  all.      Would   Marmalet   were 

come!   this  is  her  time  to  a  moment.    If  I  can 
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•worm  the  secret  out  of  her — Is  not  that  she  yonder  ? 
Kot  quite  day-light  enough  to  distinguish,  but  I 
think  I  perceive  a  person  masked.  Hist !  hist ! 
Mrs.  Mannalet! — She  comes  this  way :  it  is  she. 
Mrs.  Mannalet,  your  servant. 

Enter  a  Person  masked. 

You  are  very  good,  Mrs.  Marmalet — 

Mask.  Bless  my  heart,  I  am  scared  out  of  my 
senses. 

Sir  J,  What's  the  matter  pray  ?  What's  the 
matter? 

Mask.  Oh,  sir !  I  tremble  like  a  leaf.  I  was 
accosted  in  a  rude  manner  by  some  gentleman  yon- 
der; I  can't  stay  here;  let's  go  into  your  house, 
sir,  I  beg  you  will. 

Sir  J.  My  house  ?  Would  not  any  other  house 
do  as  well? 

Mask.  Oh  !  no,  sir,  not  for  the  world. 

Sir  J.  Why  my  wife  is  not  at  home,  and  so  I 
think  I  may  venture  :  not  but  I  had  rather  it  were 
elsewhere. 

Mask.  Indeed,  Sir  John,  I  am  frightened  out  of 
my  senses.  You  will  do  me  a  favour  if  you  will 
take  me  into  the  house. 

Sir  J.  Say  no  more  :  it  shall  be  so.     Robert — 

Sob.  (^Opens  the  Door.)  Is  that  Sir  Jolm  ? 

Sir  J.  Your  lady  is  not  at  home,  Robert,  is  she  ? 

jRo6.  No,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Then  do  you  go  in,  and  take  care  that 
nobody  sees  Mrs.  Marmalet  with  me.  Come,  I'll 
shew  you  the  way.  [^Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — Sir  John  Restless' s  House. 

Enter  Tattle  and  Beverley. 

Tat.  {As  she  enters.)  Ay,  poor  lady!  she  is  un- 
fortunate, indeed;  and,  poor  gentleman,  he  is  as 
jealous  as  my  lady,  to  the  full.  There  has  been  a 
deal  to  do  about  that  picture  you  mention,  sir. 

Bev.  That  will  be  explained  presently  :  I'll  wait 
till  he  comes  home.  I  can't  possibly  go  Avithout 
speaking  to  him. 

Tat.  Indeed  you  had  better  not  stay,  sir.  You 
don't  consider  the  mischief  your  being  in  the  house 
may  occasion. 

Bev.  Mischief !  how  do  yon  mean  t 

Tat.  Lord,  sir!  I  would  not  have  you  stay  for 
the  world:  I  would  not  indeed.  You  can  call 
again  in  an  hour,  sir,  and  you'll  certainly  find  him 
at  home  then.  Bless  my  heart,  sir!  I  fancy  that's 
his  voice.  Do,  dear  sir,  you'll  be  the  ruin  of  my 
lady,  if  he  sees  you  here,  sir,  waiting  in  his  house  ; 
lie'll  be  persuaded  you  come  after  my  lady ;  the 
world  will  never  beat  it  out  of  his  head. 

Bev.  But  I  shall  give   him  to  understand — 

Tat.  He  won't  understand  anything.  Ohlud! 
ohlud!  he's  coming  up  :  I'll  run  and  look.    [Exit. 

Bev.  What  a  flurry  the  woman  is  in  !  a  foolish 
jade  !  I  must  speak  with  him  now. 

Re-enter  Tattle. 

Tat.  (Entering.)  It  is  he,  as  I  am  alive,  sir; 
and  there  is  a  woman  in  a  mask  with  him. 

Bf.v.  A  woman  in  a  mask  !  Zoons !  if  that  should 
be  Belinda!  my  mind  misgives  me  strangely. 
{Aside.) 

Tat,  Do,  dear  sir ;  you  look  like  a  good-natured 
gentleman ;  let  me  hide  you  out  of  the  way,  sir. 
You  would  not  be  the  destruction  of  a  poor  ser- 
vant? 

Bev.  A  mask  coming  home  with  him!  I  must 
know  who  that  is.  I  won't  leave  the  house  with- 
out knowing.  If  I  could  conceal  myself — have 
you  any  private  place,  Mrs.  Tattle? 

Tat.  That  is  the  very  thing  I  mean,  sir.  Letme 
conceal  you  in  that  closet,  till  he  passes  through 
this  room.  He  never  stays  long  here.  It  won't 
take  you  two  minutes.  Do,  sweet  sir,  I'll  down 
ou  my  knetfs  to  you. 


[Act  IV. 

Bev.  I  must  know  who  it  is.  Come,  dispose  o' 
me  as  you  will.     If  this  should  be  Belinda  ! 

[Aside.     Exit. 

Tat.  Heavens  bless  you,  sir,  for  this  goodness! 
I'll  lock  the  door,  to  make  sure  work  of  it.    I  was 
never  so  frightened  in  ray  life.  [Exit. 

Enter  SiR  JoHN  Restless  and  a  Person  masked. 

Sir  J.  Mrs.  Marmalet,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for 
this  favour.  I  wanted  a  word  or  two  with  you. 

Mask.  So  Robert  informed  me,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Did  he  tell  you  my  business  ? 

Mask.  No,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Lookye,  then :  if  yon  will  gratify  me  in 
what  I  shall  ask,  you  may  command  anything. 
Now  you  may  be  uncovered. 

Mask.  La  !  sir — I  hear  a  noise  :  I  am  afraid 
somebody's  coming;  I  shall  be  seen. 

Sir  J.  Hush!  no;  there's  nobody.  If  yon  will 
indulge  me  on  this  occasion,  I  am  yours  for  ever. 
Here,  here  is  a  purse  of  money  for  you. 

Mask.  But  if  this,  should  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  your  lady,  I  am  mined  and  undone. 

Sir  J.  No,  no  :  I'll  take  care  of  you. 

Mask.  Will  you,  sir? 

Sir  J.  I  will.  But  come;  let  me  remove  this 
from  your  face. 

Mask.  But  somebody  may  come. 

Sir  J.  I'll  lock  the  door.  There,  now  we  are 
safe. 

Mask.  But  in  a  little  time,  you'll  make  up  all 
quarrels  with  your  lady,  and  I  shall  be  ruined. 

Sir  J.  No,  no,  never  fear ;  I  shall  never  he  re- 
conciled to  her ;  I  hate  her,  I  detest  her. 

Lady  R.  Do  you  so,  sir?  {Unmasking.)  Now, 
Sir  John,  what  can  you  say  now,  sir? 

Sir  J.  My  Lady  Restless!  Confusion!  what, 
shall  I  say?  (Aside.) 

Lady  R.  O,   Sir  John !  Sir  John  !  what  evasion  j 
have  you  now,  sir?     Can  you  deny  your  guilt  any 
longer? 

Sir  J.  That  villain,  Robert,  has  betrayed  ine.. 
If  you  will  but  have  patience,  this  matter  shall  be 
explained. 

Lady  R.  Explained,  sir? 

Sir  J.  Yes,  ray  dear,  explained,  and — 

LadyR.  My  dear,  too  !  the  assurance  of  you  ! 

Sir  J.  1  say  ray  dear,  for  I  still  regard  you  ;  and 
this  was  all  done  to — to — cure  you  of  your  jea- 
lousy ;  all  done  to  cure  you  of  your  jealousy. 

LadyR.  A  fine  way  you  have  taken! 

Sir  J.  Yes,  yes  ;  all  to  convince  you  how  ground- 
less your  suspicions  are;  and  then  we  shall  live' 
very  happy  together. 

Lady  R.  Ay\ 

Sir  J.  I  had  settled  all  this  on  purpose,  and 
contrived  that  it  should  come  to  your  ears,  and 
then  I  knew  you  would  do  just  as  you  have  done; 
and — then — I — I  resolved  to  just  as  I  have  done; 
only  to  hint  to  you,  that  listeners  seldom  hear  any 
good  of  themselves  ;  and  to  shew  you  how  wrong 
it  is  to  be  too  suspicious,  my  dear.  Was  it  not 
well  done?    Ha,  ha,  ha! 

LadyR.  And  do  you  laugh  at  me,  too,  sir? 
Make  me  your  sport?  I'll  go  and  get  pen  and  ink 
this  moment. 

Sir  J.  Oh !  do  so,  madam  ;  do  so,  ha,  ha !  you'll 
only  expose  yourself;  go  and  write,  madam,  ha, 
ha,  ha ! 

Lady  R.  I  will,  sir.  (Going.)  The  door  is 
locked.  This  won't  succeed,  sir.  I  suppose  you 
have  the  key.  Ay  !  I'll  lay  my  life  you  have, 
and  some  one  or  other  of  your  creatures  is  locked 
in  there. 

Sir  J.  There,  again!  This  is'of  apiece  with  all 
your  vain  surmises.  Ha,  ha!  you  are  mighty 
silly,  indeed  you  are. 

Lady  R.  I  will  search  that  closet.  I  am  deter- 
mined ]  will. 
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Sir  J.  Do  so,  madam,  do  so.  Ha,  lia  !  I  oan't 
but  laugh  at  her. 

LaJy  R-  III  have  the  door  broken  open,  If  you 
won't  give  rae  the  key. 

Sir  J.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !     How  you  expose  yourself. 

X«rf(/  7?.  Will  you  give  me  the  key,  sir? 
•     Sir  J.  Ha,  ha,  lia  !  it  is  too  ridiculous. 

LadyR.  Mighty  well,  sir.  Taltle!  who  waits 
there]  1  will  liud  out  all  your  artilices.  Taltle, 
I  say. 

Re-enter  TATTLE. 
Do  you  know  anything  of  the  key  of  that  closet. 
Tattle? 

Tat.  The  key,  ma'am;  I  have  it,  ma'am. 

LadyR.  Give  it  to  me. 

Tat.  That  is,  I  have  it  not,  ma'am.  Don't  have 
it,  ma'am,  don't  ask  for  it.     (Aside  to  her.) 

LadyR.  Don't  ask  for  it!  but  I  will  have  it. 
Give  me  the  key,  this  instant. 

Sir  J.  How!  is  she  not  willing  to  give  it?  There 
is  something  in  this,  then.  Give  the  key  this  mo- 
ment, you  jadCj  give  it  to  me. 

Lady  R.  You  sha'n't  have  it,  sir.  What,  you 
want  to  hinder  me?     Give  the  key  to  me. 

Tat.  Dear  heart !  I  have  lost  it,  ma'am.  Bet- 
ter not  have  it,  ma'am.  (Aside.) 

Sir  J.  Give  it  to  me,  this  moment,  I  say. 

Tat.  The  devil  is  iu  it ;  there  it  is  then.  Let 
me  make  my  escape.  [^Exit. 

Lady  R.  Now,  sir,  we  shall  see  who  you  have. 

Sir  J.  Ay,  DOW  search,  if  you  will.  (Laughing 
at  her.) 

LadyR.  (Unlocking  the  door.)  You  shall  be 
found  out,  I  promise  you. — Oh!     (Screams.) 

Re-enter  BEVERLEY. 

Bev.  Madam,  your  most  obedient.  (Boivs  to  her.) 

Sir  J.  By  all  that's  false,  here  he  is  again. 

Lady  R.  What  in  the  name  of  wonder,  brings 
you  here,  sir  ? 

Sir  J.  Oh,  madam,  you  know  his  business,  and 
I  know  his  business,  and  the  gentleman  knows  his 
business.  There  he  is,  madam  ;  there  is  the  gen- 
tleman waiting  for  you;  true  to  his  appointment, 
you  see.  Sir,  your  humble  servant.  My  Lady 
Restless,  your  humble  servant.    Is  the  case  plain 

BOW? 

Bev.  Sir,  however  odd  this  may  appear — 

SirJ.  Ay,  now  settle  it  between  yourselves  ; 
give  it  what  turn  you  will,  sir,  she  will  confirm  it. 
You  need  not  be  afraid,  sir:  you  will  agree  in 
your  story;  she  is  quick  of  invention,  and  I  dare 
say  you  are  pretty  quick  too. 

Bev.  Sir,  I  must  beg  you  will  put  no  forced  con- 
struction upon  this  matter. 

Sir  J,  And  you  beg  the  same,  madam,  don't  you? 

Bev.  Sir,  I  beg  to  be  heard.  My  business  here 
is  to  desire  you  will  return  me  the  picture  which 
you  have  in  your  possession;  it  is  noW' become 
dear  to  me,  sir. 

Sir  J.  I  dare  say  it  is. 

Bev.  And  must  be  returned. 

SirJ.  It  is  of  equal  value  to  me.  It  shall  rise 
Id  evidence  against  you  both. 

LadyR.  Evidence  against  me!  Explain  your- 
self. How  did  you  get  in  here?  What's  your  bu- 
siness? What  brought  you  hither?  What's  your 
errand  ? 

Sir  J.  Ay,  sir,  speak ;  how  did  you  get  in  here  ? 
What's  your  business?  What  brought  you  hither  ? 
What's  your  errand? 

Bev.  Vexation !  I  am  beset  by  them  both  at 
once.     (Aside.) 

SirJ.  Ay,  sir,  explain. 

Bev.  Sir,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  satisfy 
you  entirely.  I  assure  you,  sir,  and  you  too, 
madam,  that  the  liberty  I  have  taken  with  your 
closet  is  entirely  owing  to  your  maid  Tattle. 

SirJ,  The  jade!  I  don't  doubt  if,  sir. 


Bea.  To  preveirt,  if  possible,  the  iirierpretatiou 
now  put,  upon  seeing  me  in  this  house. 

SirJ.  And  it  was  well  contrived,  sir.  Oh,  my 
Lady  Restless ! 

Lady  R.  By  all  that's  just,  I  knew  nothing  of  it. 

Bev.  Nothing,  upon  my  honour,  sir. 

SirJ.  Oh,  I  knew  you  would  both  sgree. 

Bev.  As  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  tell  you  the  real 
fact. 

Sir  J.  You  need  not,  sir ;  I  know  the  real  fact. 

Bev.  I  have  no  time  to  lose  in  frivolous  alterca- 
tion; I  must  now  desire  the  picture,  directly, 

SirJ.  I  wish  you  a  good  evening. 

Bev.  I  shall  not  stir  without  it.  I  should  be  glad 
you  would  comply  without  a  quarrel.  I  must  be 
obliged  to — 

SirJ.  Ay,  now  her  bully  begins.  (Aside.) 

Bev.  I  am  not  to  be  trilled  with.  If  you  don't 
return  it  by  fair  means,  I  shall  be  forced  to  draw. 

SirJ.  She  has  set  him  on  to  cut  my  throat;  but 
I  will  disappoint  her.  She  is  a  worthless  woman, 
and  I  won't  fight  about  her.  There,  sir,  there  is 
your  trinket.  I  shall  have  proof  sufficient  without 
it. 

Bev.  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  you  will  have  no 
proof  of  any  transgression  of  mine.  If  you  sus- 
pect your  lady  from  these  appearances,  j-ou  wrong 
her  much,  I  assure  you. 

Lady  R.  Sir,  I  desire  you  will  explain  all  this. 

Bev.  Call  up  your  maid,  madam,  and  then — 

Sir  J.  No,  sir ;  no  more  of  it.  I  am  satisfied. 
I  wish  you  good  night. 

Bev.  When  yon  are  willing  to  listen  to  reason,  I 
shall  be  ready  to  convince  you  of  your  error.  Ma- 
dam, you  may  depend  I  shall  do  justice  to  your 
honour  upon  all  occasions.  And  now  I  take  my 
leave.  [Eaci7. 

SirJ.  Now,  my  Lady  Restless,  now!  you  are 
thoroughly  known  !  all  your  artifices  are  known  ; 
Mr.  Beverley  is  known;  my  Lord  Conquest  is 
known. 

LadyR.  My  Lord  Conquest,  sir!  I  despise  all 
your  imputations.  My  Lord  Conquest's  maid,  sir! 
what  can  you  say  to  that  ? 

Sir  J.  Very  well,  madam,  'tis  now  my  turn  to 
write  to  your  brother,  and  I  promise  you  I  will  do  it. 

LadyR.  You  will  write,  sir!  you  will  write! 
ha,  ha  !  You  make  yourself  very  ridiculous;  you 
do  indeed,  ha,  ha  ! 

SirJ.  'Sdeath  !  madam,  ami  to  be  insulted  with 
a  contumelious  laugh  into  the  bargain  ? 

Lady  R.  Why,  my  dear,  this  was  all  done — to 
— to — to — cure  you  of  your  jealousy  ;  for  I  knew 
you  would  act  as  you  have  done,  and  so  I  resolved 
to  do  as  I  have  done.  Was  it  not  well  done,  my 
dear?  Ha,  ha! 

Sir  J.  D — ■ — • — n  !  this  is  to  much  ;  it  is  beyond 
all  patience. 

Lady  R.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  the  tables  are  turned,  I 
think.  (Sings  and  laughs.) 

SirJ.  Let  me  tell  you  it  is  no  laughing  matter. 
You  are  a  vile  woman  ;  I  know  you,  and  the  world 
shall  know  you,  I  promise  you  it  shall. 

Lady  R.  I  am  clear  in  my  own  conviction,  and 
your  slander  I  despise  ;  nor  shall  your  artifices 
blind  me  or  my  friends  any  longer.  Sir,  as  you 
say,  it  is  no  laughing  matter.  I  promise  you,  you 
shall  never  dishonour  me  again  in  this  house. 

SirJ.  And  I  promise  you,  madam,  that  you 
shall  never  dishonour  me  in  any  house. 

Lady  R.  Injurious,  false,  perfidious  man! 

SirJ.  Deceitful,  wanton,  wanton  woman  ! 

\_E.veunt  severally, 
ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  in  Mr.  Blandford's. 

Enter  Blandford,   Sir  William  Bellmont, 

and  Bellmont. 

Bland.  Well,  Sir  William,  we  have  made  a  good 
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day's  work  of  it ;  the  writings  will  be  ready  to- 
morrow morning.  Where  is  Belinda?  I  thought 
she  was  in  this  room. 

Tip.  She  is  gone  to  her  ownroom,  sir;  she  is  not 
well. 

Sir  W.  She  has  changed  her  mind,  perhaps.  I 
shall  have  no  faith  in  this  basiness  till  it  is  all  con- 
cluded. 

Bland.  Changed  her  mind!  say  yon?  No,  no; 
I  can  depend  upon  her.  I'll  bring  her  to  you  this 
moment,  and  you  and  your  son  shall  hear  a  decla- 
ration of  her  mind  out  of  her  own  lips.  Tippet, 
where  is  Belinda? 

Tip.  I'll  shew  you  the  way,  sir. 

[Exit,  with  Blandford. 

Sir  W.  Now  we  shall  see  what  authority  you 
have  over  your  daughter.  I  have  your  promise, 
George,  if  she  consents,  you  will  be  ready  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  your  father  ? 

Bell.  Sir,  you  may  depend ;  that  is,  as  far  as 
matters  are  in  my  power;  but  you  know,  as  I  told 
you  ah-eady,  the  lady  has  a  settled,  rooted  aver- 
sion to  me. 

Sir  W.  Aversion!  she  can  change  her  mind, 
can't  she?  Women  have  no  settled  principle  ;  they 
like  to-day  and  dislike  to-morrow.  Besides,  has 
not  her  father  promised  her  to  you  in  marriage? — 
If  the  old  gentleman  likes  you,  what  have  you  to 
do  with  her  aversion  ? 

Bell.  To  do  with  it?  A  great  deal,  I  am  afraid. 
You  are  not  now  to  learn,  that  when  a  young  lady 
marries  against  her  inclination,  billet-doux,  assig- 
nations, plots,  intrigues,  and  a  terril)le  et  cmlera  of 
female  stratagem,  mount  into  her  braiu,  and  the 
poor  husbnnd  in  the  mean  time — 

Sir  W.  Come,  lad,  don't  play  the  rogue  with 
your  father.  Did  not  you  promise  me,  if  she  made 
no  objection,  that  there  would  be  no  obstacle  on 
your  part  ? 

Bell.  I  promis'd,  to  be  sure ;  but  yet  I  can't  help 
thinking — 

Sir  W.  And  I  can't  help  thinking  that  you  know 
how  to  equivocate.  Look  you,  George,  your 
words  were  plain,  downright  English,  and  I  ex- 
pect that  you  will  perform  to  the  very  letter.  I 
Lave  fixed  my  heart  upon  this  match.  Mr.  Bland- 
ford  and  I  have  passed  the  day  at  the  Crown  and 
Itolls,  to  read  over  the  deeds.  I  have  been  dining 
upon  parchment,  as  I  may  say.  I  now  tell  you 
once  for  all,  you  must  be  observant  of  my  will  and 
pleasure. 

Bell.  To  end  all  dispute,  sir,  if  the  lady — She 
will  never  consent;  I  may  safely  promise.  {Aside.) 
If  the  lady,  sir,  can  at  once  forget  her  engagements 
with  my  friend  Beverley — 

Sir  W.  You  will  then  forget  Clarissa ;  fairly 
spoken.  Come,  I  am  satisfied.  And  now,  now 
we  shall  see. 

Re-enter  Blandford,  with  Belinda. 

Bland.  Odsheart,  I  am  overjoyed,  .Sir  William  ; 
my  daughter  is  a  complying  girl,  and  obedient  to 
her  father.     Young  gentleman,  1  give  you  joy. 

Bell.  Death  to  my  hopes!  what  does  he  mean? 
(^Aside.') 

Bland.  Sir  William,  give  me  your  hand  upon  it. 
This  will  not  only  be  a  match  of  prudence,  but  of 
inclination. 

Sir  W.  There,  George,  there  is  news  for  you. 

Bell.  Sure  she  won't  bring  this  calamity  upon 
me?  {Aside.)  Can  I  believe  what  I  hear,  ma- 
dam? will  you  yourself  pronounce  the  sentence? 

Belin.  Sir,  I  must  take  shame  to  myself  that  I 
have  been  so  long  refractory  to  the  dictates  of  the 
best  of  fathers,  and  blind  also  to  your  merits. 

Bland.  Toll  loll  loll. 

Bell,  Confusion!  (Aside.)  My  merit,  I  fear,  is 
overrated  by  you. 

Belln,  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  must  freely  declare 


that  my  heart  has  been  fixed  on  a  worthless  man, 
whom  I  now  renounce;  and  to  you,  sir,  I  amready 
to  resign  myself. 

Bland.  There,  there,  all's  fixed,  and  my  blessing 
attend  you  both. 

Bell.  What  a  dilemma  am  I  brought  into ! 
{Aside.) 

SirW.  George,  what's  the  matter,  boy?  You 
a  bridegroom  !  Wounds!  at  your  age  I  could  cut 
a  caper  over  the  moon  upon  such  an  occasion. 

Bell.  Sir,  I  must  beg  to  be  excused  ;  I  am  more 
slack-mettled,  sir;  I  cannot  leap  quite  so  high. 

SirW.  Well,  well, all  in  good  time.  Mr.Bland- 
ford,  where's  the  bottle  you  promised?  I  want  to 
wash  down  the  cobwebs  of  the  law. 

Bland.  In  truth  so  do  I.  Who  waits  there? 
Lay  a  table  in  the  next  room.  Come,  come,  we'll 
go  and  drink  a  bumper  to  the  young  couple. 

Sir  W.  With  all  my  heart ; — George,  you  are  a 
cop  too  low  ;  co;i!e  with  us,  my  lad,  we'll  cheer 
your  spirits — come  along,  George.  {Going.) 

Bell.  I  attend  you,  sir.     Is  this  true,  Belinda? 

Belin.  My  real  sentiments,  sir. 

Bell.  Then  you  have  undone  us  all.  [Exit. 

Belin.  Yes,  I  am  resolv'd  at  length,  and  I  will 
punish  his  falsehood  and  ingratitude,  by  obeying 
my  father's  commands.  But  my  friend  Clarissa, 
has  she  deserv'd  this  of  me  ?  My  resentments  have 
hurried  me  too  far.  Resume  your  strength,  my 
heart,  and  let  no  sudden  gust  of  passion  make  you 
false  to  friendship  and  to  honour. 

Enter  TiPPET. 
Well,  Tippet,  have  you  done  as  I  ordered  you? 

Tip.  I  have,  madam. 

Belin.  A  vile,  perfidious  man  ! 

Tip.  So  he  is,  madam. 

Belin.  After  all  the  love  I  profess'd  for  him ! 
After  so  many  ardent  vows  and  protestations  as  he 
has  made  me. 

Tip.  After  the  hours  he  has  kneel'd  at  your  feet. 

Belin.  I  will  drive  him  from  my  thoughts  ;  here, 
take  this  letter.  Tippet,  give  it  to  him  with  your 
own  hands. 

Tip.  Yes,  madam. 

Belin.  Where  are  his  letters  ? 

Tip.  Here,  madam.     {Shews  a  large  parcel.) 

Belin.  The  bracelet? 

Tip.  I  have  it  safe. 

Belin.  Mighty  well ;  take  them  all  home  to  him. 
And  in  return  bring  me  back  my  foolish  letters  to 
him. 

Tip,  Madam,  I  won't  quit  the  house  without 
them. 

Belin.  That  letter  will  inform  him  that  his  false- 
hood has  compelled  me  into  a  compliance  with  my 
father's  intentions,  and  be  sure  you  confirm  that  to 
him. 

Tip.  He  shall  hear  it  on  every  side  of  his  ears,  I 
warrant  him. 

Belin.  Very  well,  you  may  go;  and,  harkye, 
Tippet,  ask  his  man,  as  if  from  yourself,  care- 
lessly, whether  his  master  ever  talk'd  of  me,  and 
what  he  said.  Tippet. 

Tip.  Yes,  madam. 

Belin,  But  I  don't  care  what  he  said  ;  I  don't 
want  to  know  anything  about  him  ;  it  does  notcon- 
cern  me,  now.  No,  no  ;  let  him  care  as  little  for 
me  as  I  do  for  him  ;  tell  him  I  say  so. 

Tip.  I  sha'n't  forget  it  ma'am. 

Belin.  Tell  him  to  hate  me  as  much  as  I  do  him. 

Tip.  I'll  tell  him  his  own,  I  promise  you, ma'am. 

Belin.  Very  well ;  that's  all,  get  you  gone. 

Tip.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Belin.  Mind  what  I  have  said.  _ 

Tip.  Trust  to  me. 

Belin.  Don't  forget  a  tittle. 

Tip,  No,  ma'am. 

Belin.  Be  sure  yoo  tell  him  how  indifferent  I  am. 
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Tip.  Leave  all  lo  me. 

Belin.  You  see,  Tippet,  I  am  quite  unconcerned  j 
the  barbarous  wretch ! 

Tip.  Oh,  yes,  ma'am,  I  see. 

Belin.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  I  am  not  at  all 
uneasy;  you  see  that  I  am  very  gay  upon  it. 
{Laughs  affectedly.) 

Tip.  Yes, ma'am.     (Laughs.) 

Belin.  False!  false  Beverley  !  Tell  him  I  will 
never  see  his  face  any  more. 

Tip.  I  am  gone,  ma'am. 

Belin.  That  upon  no  account  will  I  ever  exchange 
a  word  with  him,  hear  from  him,  of  him,  or  have 
anything  of  any  kind  whatever  to  do  with  him.  I'll 
never  see  his  face  again. 

Tip.  I  have  my  lesson,  ma'am.  (Going.) 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Serv.  Mr.  Beverley,  madam. 

Tip.  My  lady  won't  see  his  face  again. 

Belin.  Yes,  I  think  I  will  see  his  face  ouce  more, 
shew  him  in.  [Exit  Servant.^  I  will  see  him  once 
more  and  tell  him  all  myself.  You  may  withdraw. 
Tippet. 

Tip.  Yes,  ma'am.  Ah!  she  has  a  hankering 
after  him  still.  (Aside.)  [Exit. 

Belin.  Now  will  I  upbraid  him,  now  tell  him  all 
his  own,  and — 

Enter  BEVERLEY. 

Bev.  Belinda!  how  gladly  do  I  once  again  be- 
hold— 

Belin.  And  with  what  resentment  have  not  I  rea- 
son to  behold,  sir? 

Bev.  You  have,  Belinda,  you  have  reason,  I 
grant  it ;  but  forgive  the  rash  words  my  folly  ut- 
ter'd— 

Belin.  Oh,  sir,  mistake  me  not;  they  are  not 
your  words  I'  quarrel  with  ;  your  actions,  Mr. 
Beverley,  your  actions,  sir! 

Bev.  They  are  not  to  be  extenuated,  but  here  is 
the  picture  which  caus'd  that  unlucky  mistake  be- 
tween us;  I  have  recovered  it  from  Sir  John 
Restless. 

Belin.  From  Lady  Restless,  sir. 

Bev.  Madam  ! 

Belin.  Oh!  fie,  sir — no  more;  I  have  done. 

Bev.  You  must,  you  must  accept  it.  Thus,  on 
my  knees  I  beg  you  will  ; — will  you,  Belinda? 
(Takes  her  hand.) 

Belin.  Leave  me,  sir.  Let  go  my  hand,  Mr. 
Beverley  ;  your  falsehood,  sir, — 

Bev.  My  falsehood  !     By  all  the— 

Belin.  You  have  destroy 'd  my  peace  of  mind  for 
ever;  nay,  you  yourself  have  forced  me  into  the 
arms  of  another. 

Bev.  What  do  I  hear? 

Belin.  In  obedience  to  the  commands  of  a  father, 
I  have  agreed  to  marry  Mr.  Bellmont. 

Bev.  Mr.  Bellmont !  him  !  marry  him !  it  is  very 
well,  ma'am ;  I  expected  it  would  come  to  this, 
and  my  Lady  Restless  is  only  mention'd  on  this 
occasion,  as  a  retort  for  my  accusation  about  Sir 
John  ;  I  understand  it ;  and,  by  heaven!  I  believe 
the  whole  story. 

Belin.  You  do,  sir? 

Bev.  I  do.  Fool  that  I  was,  to  humble  myself 
to  you!  My  pride  is  now  piqued,  and  I  am  glad, 
madam,  as  glad  as  you  can  be  to  break  off  for 
ever. 

Belin.  Oh !  sir,  I  can  be  as  indifferent  on  my 
part.  Then,  sir,  you  have  only  to  send  me  back 
my  letters,  and — 

Bev.  Oh !  agreed,  agreed ;  I'll  go  home  this 
moment,  and  send  them  all ;  and  before  I  go,  ma- 
dam, here  is  your  own  picture,  which  you  had 
given  me  with  your  own  hands.  Mr.  Bellmont 
will  be  glad  of  it,  or  Sir  John  Restless  will  be 
glad  of  it. 

£e/(«.  Very  like,  sir.    (Takes  the  picture.)    Ty- 


rant, tyrant  man !  to  treat  me  in  this  barbarous 
manner.  (Cries.) 

Bev.  Tears?  Belinda!  (Approaching.)  Belinda! 

Belin.  No  more  of  your  insidious  arts  ;  I  will 
hear  no  more.  Oh,  my  heart,  my  heart  will  break; 
I  did  not  think  it  was  in  your  nature  to  behave  as 
you  have  done  ;  but,  farewell  forever.  [Exit. 

Bev.  Belinda!  hear  me  but  speak.  By  heaven, 
my  Lady  Restless— she's  gone.  'Sdeath  !  I  have' 
been  duped  by  her  nil  this  time  ;  I  will  now  sum- 
mon up  all  that  is  man  within  me,  and  in  my  turn 
despise  her. 

Re-enter  Tippet,  with  the  packet  of  letters. 

Tip.  If  you  are  going  home,  sir,  pray  pop  these 
things  into  your  pocket. 

Bell.  Yes,  lam  going;  I  will  leave  this  detested— 

Tip.  This  abominable  place,  sir.  (Laughing.) 

Bev.  This  hell! 

Tip.  Ha,  ha!  ay,  sir,  this  hell. 

Bev.  This  mansion  of  perfidy,  ingratitude,  and 
fraud. 

Tip.  Very  right,  sir,  let  us  go. 

Bev.  And  yet.  Tippet,  you  must  not  stir;  in- 
dulge me  but  a  little,  it  is  all  a  misunderstandina- 
this—  ^ 

Tip.  My  lady  will  have  no  more  to  say  to  these 
things — 

Bev.  Oh !  Tippet,  use  your  interest  with  herj 
keep  them  in  the  house  till  I  return  ;  T  will  clear 
up  this  whole  matter  presently;  I  must  not  lose 
her  thus.  [^^.j^. 

Tip.  Poor  gentleman  !  he  seems  in  a  lamentable 
way.  Well,  I  fancy  for  my  part  he  is  a  true  lover 
after  all ;  that's  what  I  do,  and  my  young  lady  I 
fear  is — ■ 

Re-enter  BELINDA. 

Madam,  madam,  madam,  you  are  to  blame ;  yon 
are  indeed. 

Belin.  Is  he  gone  1 

Tip.  He  is,  madam. 

Belin.  Did  he  say  anything?  was  he  uneasy  1  or 
did  he  carry  it  off  with  a — 

Tip.  Oh!  ma'am,  he  went  away  sighing  short, 
his  heart  throbbing,  his  eyes  brimful!,  his  looks 
pale ;  you  are  to  blame,  you  are  indeed,  madam  • 
I  dare  be  sworn  he  has  never  prov'd  false. 

Belin.  Oh,  Tippet !  could  I  be  sure  of  that 

Tip.  But  you  are  not  sure  of  the  contrary;  why 
won't  you  see  my  Lady  Re.stless?  see  her  directly, 
madam  ;  go  to  her  now  before  it  is  too  late  ;  be- 
fore the  old  folks,  who  are  now  putting  their  heads 
together,  have  settled  the  whole  affair;  do,  dear 
ma'am,  be  advis'd.     Shall  I  order  you  a  chair? 

Belin.  I  don't  know  what  to  say, — I  am  afraid  I 
love  him  still ;  yes,  I  will  see  ray  Lady  Restless  • 
I  will  be  thoroughly  inform'd  of  the  whole  matter! 
Order  my  chair. 

Tip.  "ifes,  ma'am;  I  will,  ma'am.  [Exit. 

Belin.  If  I  should  lose  him  through  a  misappre- 
hension of  things,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  forgive 
myself ;  and  if  rightly  inform'd,  the  world  com- 
bined shall  not  induce  me  to  look  on  him  again. 

[Exit. 
Re-enter  Sir  William  Bellmont  and  Bell- 
mont. 

Sir  W.  Well,  George,  everything  is  settled. 

Bell.  But  still,  sir,  I  wish  you  would  consider. 

Sir  W.  At  your  tricks  again  ? 

Bell.  I  am  above  an  attempt  to  deceive  you  ;  but 
if  all  circumstances  were  known — I  am  not  fond  of 
speaking  detractingly  of  a  young  lady  ;  but  for  the 
honour  of  your  family,  sir,  let  us  desist  from  this 
match. 

Sir  W.  Roguery,  lad!  there's  roguery  in  this. 

Bell.  I  see  you  will  force  me  to  speak  out.  If 
there  is  unhappily  a  flaw  in  Belinda's  reputation, 
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SirW.  How? 

Bell.  This  is  no  time  to  dissemble.  In  short, 
sir,  ray  Lady  Restless,  a  worthy  lady  here  in  the 
neighbonrhood,  has  discovered  a  connexion  between 
her  and  Sir  John  Restless  ;  Sir  John  and  lady  Rest- 
less lived  in  perfect  harmony  till  this  affair  broke 
out.  The  peace  of  the  family  is  now  destroyed. 
The  whole  is  come  to  the  knowledge  of  my  friend 
Beverley;  wilh  tears  in  his  eyes,  with  a  bleeding 
heart  (for  he  loved  Belinda  tenderly),  he  has  at  last 
mustered  up  resolution,  and  taken  bis  final  leave. 

Sir  W.  Ay,  can  this  be  true  ? 

Bell.  It  is  but  too  true  ;  I  am  sorry  to  report  it. 
And  now,  sir,  judge  yourself.  Oh  !  here  comes  Mr. 
Blandford  ;  'tis  a  dreadful  scene  to  open  to  him  ; 
a  terrible  story  for  the  ear  of  a  father.  You  had 
best  take  no  notice  ;  we  need  not  be  accessary  to  a 
young  lady's  ruin ;  it  is  a  family  affair,  and  we 
may  leave  them  to  patch  it  up  among  themselves 
as  well  as  they  can. 

Sir  W.  If  these  things  are  so,  why  then  the  case 
is  altered. 

Re-enter  BLANDFORD. 

Bland,  Hey!  what's  in  the  wind  now?  You 
two  look  as  grave! — what's  come  over  youl  For 
my  part,  my  spirits  are  above  proof  with  joy  ;  I 
am  in  love  with  my  daughter  for  her  compliance, 
and  I  fancy  I  shall  throw  in  an  odd  thousand  more 
to  enliven  the  honeymoon. 

SirW.  Mr.  Blandford,  we  are  rather  in  a  hurry, 
I  think.     We  had  better  not  precipitate  matters. 

Bland.  Nay,  if  you  are  for  changing  your  mind 
• — Look  you,  sir,  my  daughter  shall  not  be  trifled 
with.  Where  is  she?  VVhere  is  my  girl?  Who 
answers  there  1 

Re-enter  Tippet. 

Where's  Belinda? 

Tip.  She  is  not  gone  far,  sir ;  just  stepp'd  out 
upon  a  moment's  business  to  Sir  John  Restless. 

Sir  W.  Gone  to  Sir  John  Restless !     {Aside.^ 

Bell.  You  see,  sir.     {To  Sir  William.) 

Bland.  I  did  not  think  she  knew  Sir  John. 

SirW.  Yes,  she  knows  him;  she  has  been  ac- 
quainted with  him  for  some  time  past. 

Bland.  What  freak  has  she  got  in  her  head?  She 
is  not  gone  after  her  Mr.  Beverley,  I  hope. 
Zookers  !  this  has  an  odd  appearance.  I  don't  like 
it;  I'll  follow  her  this  moment. 

.Sir  IF.  You  are  right;  I'll  attend  yon.  Now, 
George,  this  will  explain  everything.  (Aside.) 
Come,  Mr.  Blandford,  this  may  be  an  escape ; 
young  birds  will  wing  their  flight. 

Bland.  Well,  well,  say  no  more;  we  shall  see 
how  it  is.     Come,  Sir  William;  it  is  but  a  step. 

[Exit. 

Bell.  (  To  Tippet.)  Where  is  Clarissa? 

SirW.  (Looks  back.)  What, loitering,  George? 

Bell.  I  follow  you,  sir,  [Exit  Sir  W.]  Clarissa 
is  not  gone,  I  hope? 

Tip.  Gone,  sir  !  She  is  writing,  and  crying,  and 
wiping  her  eyes,  and  tearing  her  paper,  and  begin- 
ning again,  and  in  such  a  piteous  way. 

Bell.  I  must  see  her;  she  must  come  with  us. 
If  Lady  Restless  persists  in  her  story,  who  knows 
what  turn  this  all'airmay  take?  Come,  Mrs.  Tip- 
pet, shew  me  the  way.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II.— The  Hall  in  the  Home  of  Sir   John 
Restless.    A  loud  rap  at  the  door. 

Enter  ROBERT. 

Rob.  What  a  hurry  you  are  in  there!     This  is 

my  lady,  I  suppose.    Where  can  she  have  been? 

Now  for  more   confusion.      If  she   finds  Madam 

Belinda  wilh  Sir   John,    we    are    all    blown   up 

again.  ,  .     , 

Sir  J.  (Peeping.)  Robert,  Robert!  is  that  your 

ladjr? 


Rob.  Mercy  on  us  !  She  is  coming,  I  believe, 
sir.  (Looks  out.)  I  see  her  chair  ;  it  is  my  lady. 

Sir  J.  Don't  let  her  know  that  Belinda  is  in  the 
house. 

Rob.  Not  if  I  can  help  it.  Trust  to  me,  sir. 
(Sir  J.  ivithdraws.)  Here  she  comes.  What  has 
she  been  about? 

Enter  Lady  Restless,  in  a  Chair. 

Lady  R.  (Coming  out  of  the  chair.)  Is  Sir  John 
at  home? 

Rob.  I  fancy  he  is,  my  lady. 

Lady  R.  Has  anybody  been  with  him?  _  , 

Rob.  He  has  been  all  alone,  writing  letters  in 
his  study  ;  he  desired  not  to  be  interrupted. 

Lady  R.  I  shall  not  interrupt  him,  I  promise 
him.  You  never  will  tell  me  anything,  Robert ;  I 
don't  care  who  comes  after  him.  To-morrow_I 
shall  quit  this  house,  and  then  he  may  riot  in  li- 
centious pleasure.  If  he  asks  for  me,  I  am  not 
well ;  I  am  gone  to  my  own  apartment;  I  hope  to 
see  no  more  of  him.  (Going.) 

Chair.  Shall  your  ladyship  want  the  chair  any 
more  to-night? 

Lady  R.  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  want.  L°ave 
the  chair  there  ;  you  may  wait.  [Exit. 

Chair.  Ay,  always  a  wailing  job.  (Puts  the  chair 
aside.)  [Exeunt  Chairmen  and  Rob. 

Enter  SiR  John  Restless  and  Belinda. 

Belin.  If  yon  will  but  permit  me  to  say  a  word  to 
her — 

Sir  J.  Excuse  me  for  the  present,  I  beg  you  will. 

Belin,  A  short  interview  with  Lady  Restless 
might  clear  up  all  my  doubts.  What  objection  can 
you  have? 

Sir  J.  A  million  of  objections.  You  do  notknow 
the  consequence  of  being  seen  in  this  house.  She 
will  interpret  every  thing  her  own  way.  I  am  un- 
happy, madam,  while  you  stay. 

Belin.  There  is  more  crueltyin  your  refusal  than 
you  can  imagine.  Mr.  Beverley's  character  is  in 
question;  it  is  of  the  last  importance  to  me  to  know 
the  whole  truth. 

Sir  J.  You  know  it  all,  madam.  Mr.  Beverley's 
character  is  too  clear.  Proofs  thicken  and  grow 
stronger  every  hour.  Since  the  visit  I  paid  you 
this  very  day,  I  have  made  another  discovery.  I 
found  him  lurking  here  in  my  house. 

Belin.  Found  him  here,  sir? 

Sir  J.  Found  him  here.  He  was  lying  in  .am- 
bush for  another  amorous  meeting. 

Belin.  If  there  is  no  mistake  in  this  business — i 

Sir  J.  Mistake!  May  I  trust  my  own  eyes?  I 
saw  him  ;  I  spoke  to  him  ;  I  taxed  him  with  his 
guilt.  He  was  concealed  in  her  closet ;  does  that 
amount  to  proof?  Her  maid  Tattle  stationed  him 
there.  My  lady  was  privy  to  it ;  she  favoured  the 
stratagem.     Are  you  satisfied  now,  madam? 

Belin.  The  particulars  of  this  discovery.  Sir 
John,  may  convince  me.  Tell  me  all,  sir;  you  will 
oblige  me. 

Sir  J.  Inquire  no  more  for  the  present.  You 
will  oblige  me,  madam.  Robert  shall  see  you  safe 
home.  I  would  not  have  my  lady  find  us  together. 
I  think  I  hear  her;  no,  no.  In  a  day  or  two  the 
particulars  will  be  known  to  the  wide  world. 
Where  is  Robert!  he  shall  conduct  you  home. 
My  peace  and  happiness  require  it. 

Belin.  My  peace  and  happiness  are  destroyed 
for  ever.     If  your  story  be  true — • 

Sir  J.  It  is  too  true  ;  I  wish  you  a  good  night. 
I  am  miserable  while  you  are  here.     Robert ! 

iJt/(M.  Deliver  me!  I  am  ruined.  I  hear  my  fa- 
ther's voice  ;  what  brings  him  hither?  I  am  un- 
done if  he  finds  me.     Let  me  retire  into  that  room. 

Sir  J.  That  room  will  not  do  ;  you  will  be  seen 
there. 

Belin.  Can't  I  go  up  stairs  ?     (Going.) 
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Sir  J.  No ;  I  am  ruined  if  you  ^o  that  way. — 
Hell  and  distractioa !  My  Lady  Restless  coming 
down!  Here,  madam,  here  ;  into  that  chair.  You 
will  be  concealed  there  ;  nobody  will  suspect  you. 

Belin.  Anywhere,  sir ;  put  me  anywhere,  to 
avoid  this  impending  storm.  (Goes  into  the  chair.) 

Sir  J.  (Shutting  the  chair.)  This  is  lucky.  lam 
safe  now.     Let  my  lady  come  as  soon  as  she  will. 

Re-enter  Lady  Restless. 

Lachj R.  I  only  wanted  to  sa}'  one  word,  sir. 
Enter  Blandford. 

Bland.  Sir  John,  I  am  obliged  to  intrude  ;  I  am 
told  my  dane;hter  is  here. 

Lady  II.  There ;  he  has  heard  it  all. 

Bland.  I  have  heard  that  Belinda  came  to  your 
house,  on  wliat  business  I  do  not  know.  I  hope. 
Sir  John,  that  you  do  not  harbour  the  girl,  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  and  happiness  of  a  father. 

Sirf.  That  imputation,  sir — 

LadyR.  He  does  harbour  her. 

Sir  J.  Mr.  Blandford,  I  give  you  my  honour — 

LadyR.  I  know  he  does.  He  has  ruined  your 
daughter  ;  he  has  injured  you,  sir,  as  well  as  me, 
in  the  most  essential  point. 

Sir  J.  She  raves;  she  is  mad.  If  you  listen  to 
her — 

Enter  SiR  William  Blandford  «nrf Beverley, 

Bland.  I  am  glad  you  are  come,  Sir  William. 
This  is  more  than  I  expected. 

Sir  J.  And  more  than  I  expected.  There,  ma- 
dam, there  is  your  favourite  again. 

Bev,  My  visit  is  public,  sir.  I  come  to  demand, 
in  the  presence  of  this  company,  an  explanation  of 
the  mischief  you  have  done  me. 

Sir  J.  You  need  not  be  so  public,  sir.  The  clo- 
set is  ready  for  you  ;  Tattle  will  turn  the  key,  and 
you  will  there  be  very  safe. 

Lady  R.  How  can  you  persist  in  such  a  fallacy  ? 
He  knows,  he  perfectly  well  knows,  it  was  an  ac- 
cident; a  mere  blunder  of  the  servant,  entirely 
unknown  to  me. 

Sir  J.  She  was  privy  to  the  whole. 

Bland.  This  is  beside  my  purpose.  I  came  hi- 
ther in  quest  of  my  daughter;  a  father  demands 
her.     Is  she  here?     Is  she  in  the  house? 

Sir  J.  In  this  house,  sirl  Our  families  never 
visited.     I  am  not  acquainted  with  her. 

LadyR.  He  is  acquainted  with  her;  I  saw  him 
clasp  her  in  his  arms.  [all. 

Bland.  In  his  arms  !  When'?  W^here  ?   Tell  me 

LadyR,  Yes,  and  now  let  him  give  an  account 
of  himself. 

Sir  J.  When  you  have  accounted  for  your  ac- 
tions, madam —  [sir. 

Lady  R.  Render  an  account  to  the  lady's  father, 
_  Bland.  Yes,  to  her  father.     Account  with   me, 
sir.     When  and  where  was  all  this  1 

LadyR.  This  very  day,  at  noon,  in  the  Park. 

Bev.  But  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world ;  I  know 
Belinda;  I  can  acquit  her. 

Sir  J.  And  I  proclaim  her  innocence.  We  can 
both  acquit  her.  (Goes  up  to  Bev.) 

Lady  R.  You  are  both  in  a  plot ;  both  combined. 

Sir  J.  It  was  all  harmless  ;  all  inofTensive.  Was 
not  it,  Mr.  Beverley  1 

Bev.  Yes,  all,  all. 

LadyR.  All  guilt,  manifest,  downright  guilt. 

Sir  W.  If  you  all  talk  together,  we  shall  never 
understand. 

Bev.  I  understand  it  all.  Mr.  Blandford,  you 
met  Belinda  in  the  Park  this  morning? 

Bland.  I  did,  sir. 

Bev.  You  accosted  her  violently  ;  the  harshness 
of  your  language  overpowered  her  spirits  ;  she  was 
ready  to  faint ;  Sir  John  was  passing  by  ;  she  was 
going  to  drop  down;  Sir  John  assisted  her  ;  that  is 
the  whole  of  the  story.     Injiued  as  I  am,  I  must 


do  justice  to  Belinda's  chaiacter.  She  may  treat 
me  with  the  caprice  and  pride  of  insolent  beauty  ; 
but  her  virtue  claims  respect. 

Sir  J.  There  now ;  there,  that  is  the  whole  of 
the  story. 

Lady  R.  The  whole  of  the  story  I  No,  Sir  John  ; 
you  shall  suppress  nothing  ;  you  could  receive  a 
picture  from  her. 

Sir  J.  You,  madam,    could  receive  a  picture; 
and  jou,  Mr.  Beverley,  could  present  it. 
Lady  R.  Mr.  Beverley,  you  hear  this. 
Bev.  I  can  justify  you,  madam.    I   gave  your 
lady  no  picture.  Sir  John. 

Sir  J.  She  had  it  in  her  hand.  I  saw  her  print 
her  kisses  on  it,  and  in  that  moment  I  seized  it 
from  her. 

Bev.  Belinda  dropped  it  in  the  Park,  when  she 
was  taken  ill;  I  had  just  given  it  to  her.  Your 
lady  found  it  there. 

LadyR.  I  found  it  on  that  very  spot. 
Bev.  There,  sir  ;  she  found  it. 
Sir  J.  I  found  you  locked  up  in  her  cabinet; 
concealed  in  private. 

Lady  R.  But  with  no  bad  intent. 
Sir  J.  With  the  worst  intent. 
Bev.  Your  jealousy.  Sir  John,  has  fixed  an  im- 
putation upon  me,  who  have  not  deserved  it;  and 
your  suspicions,  madam,  have  fallen,  like  a  blast- 
ing mildew,  upon  a  lady,  whose  name  was  never 
before  sullied  by  the  breath  of  calumny. 

SirW.  The  affair  is  clear,  as  to  your  daughter, 
Mr.  Blandford.  I  am  satisfied,  and  now  we  need 
not  intrude  any  longer  upon  this  family. 

Enter  Bellmont  and  Clarissa. 
Walk  in,  George  ;  every  thing  is  right;  your  fears 
may  now  go  to  rest. 

LadyR.  I  shall  not  stay  another  night  in  this 
house.  Time  will  explain  everything.  Call  my 
chairmen,  there.  Sir  John  has  it  his  own  way  at 
present.  You  have  settled  this  among  yourselves. 
I  shall  now  go  to  my  brother.  Sir  John,  I  have 
no  more  to  say  at  present. 

Sir  J.  You  shall  not  go;  you  shall  not  quit  this 
house  till  I  consent. 

Lady  R.  Very  well,  sir;  I  must  be  your  prisoner,  , 
must  1 1 

Sir  J.  It  is  mine  to  command  here.  No  loose 
escapes  this  night,  no  assignations,  no  intrigues  to 
disgrace  me. 

Lady  R.  Such  inhuman  treatment ;  I  am  glad 
there  are  witnesses  of  your  behaviour.  ( Walks 
away.) 

Bland.  I  am  sorry  to  see  all  this  confusion  ;  but 
since  my  daughter  is  not  here —  [find. 

LadyR.  He  knows  where  she  is,  and  so  you  will 
Sir  J.  (Coming  forward.)  Your  daughter  is  in- 
nocent, sir,  I  give  you  my  honour.  Where  should 
she  be  in  this  house  1  Lady  Restless  has  occa- 
sioned all  this  mischief.  She  formed  a  story  to 
palliate  her  own  misconduct.  To  her  various  ar- 
tifices you  are  a  stranger  ;  but  in  a  few  days  you 
may  depend  that  I  have  full  proof,  and  in  a  little 
time  everything  will — 

Belinda  comes  out  of  the  chair. 
Lady  R.  Who  has  proof  now  ?  There,  there  !  in 
his  house  all  the  time. 
Bland.  What  do  I  see? 
Bev.  Beiiuda  here ! 

Sir  W.  So,  so  ;  there  is  something  in  it,  Tsee. 
Sir  J,  Distraction  I  this  is  unlucky.  (Aside.) 
Lady  R.    What  say  you  now,  Mr.  Beverley? 
Now,  Mr.  Blandford,  there ;  ocular  demonstration 
for  you. 

Sir  W.  George,  take  Clarissa  as  soon  as  yon 
will.  Mr.  Blandford,  you  will  excuse  me,  if  I  now 
decline  any  further  treaty  with  you. 

Bland.  This  abrupt  behaviour.  Sir  William — 
Sir  W.   I  am    satisfied,    sir.     I  am  resolved. 
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Clarissa,  you  have  my  approbation  ;  my  son  is  at 
your  service.  Here,  George,  take  her  and  be  happy. 

Bell.  {Taking  her  hand.)  To  you,  from  this  mo- 
ment, I  dedicate  all  my  future  days. 

Bland.  Very  well ;  take  your  own  way.  I  can 
still  protect  my  daughter. 

Bev.  And  she  deserves  your  protection.  My 
dear  Belinda,  explain  all  this  ;  I  know  it  is  in  your 
power. 

Belin.  This  generous  behaviour,  sir,  recalls  me 
to  new  life.  You,  I  am  now  convinced,  have 
been  accused  by  ray  Lady  Restless  without  found- 
ation. Whatever  turn  her  ladyship's  unhappy  self- 
tormenting  fancy  may  give  to  my  conduct,  it  may 
provoke  a  smile,  but  will  excite  no  other  passion. 

LadyR.  Mighty  tine!  what  brought  you  to  this 
house? 

Belin.  To  be  a  witness  of  your  folly,  madam,  and 
Sir  John's  into  the  bargain. 

Bell.  That  I  can  vouch  ;  Sir  John  can  fill  his 
mind  with  vain  chimeras,  with  as  apt  a  disposition 
as  his  lady.  Beverley  has  been  represented  in  the 
falsest  colours. 

LadyR.  That  I  admit;  Sir  John  invented  the 
story. 

Bev.  AndBelinda, madam, has  been  cruelly  slan- 
dered by  you. 

Sir  J.  She  Kas  so  ;  that  I  admit. 

Belin.  And  my  desire  to  see  all  this  cleared  up, 
brought  me  to  this  house,  madam.  Now  you  see 
what  has  made  this  confusion. 

LadyR.  O,  I  expected  these  airs.  You  may 
discuss  the  point  where  you  please  ;  I  will  hear  no 
more  upon  the  subject.  [Exit. 

Bland.  Madam,  the  subject  must  be  settled. 

[^Follows  her. 

Sir  J.  You  have  a  right  to  insist  upon  it,  the 
whole  shall  be  explained  this  moment.  Sir  Wil- 
liam, you  are  a  dispassionate  man,  give  us  your 
assistance.  [^Exil. 

SirW.  With  all  my  heart.  George,  you  are  no 
longer  concerned  in  this  business,  and  I  am  glad 
of  it.  [^Exit  with  Bellmont. 

Cla.  {To  Beverley.')  Now,  brother,  now  is  your 
time  ;  your  difficulties  are  all  removed.  Sir  John 
suspected  you  without  reason;  ray  Lady  Restless 
did  the  same  to  Belinda;  you  are  both  in  love,  and 
now  may  do  each  other  justice.  I  can  satisfy  my 
Lady  Restless  and  your  father.  \_Exit. 

Bev.  T  see,  I  see  my  rashness.  {Aside.) 

Belin.  I  have  been  terribly  deceived.    {Aside.') 

Bev.  If  she  would  but  forgive  my  folly.  {Aside.) 

Belin.  Why  does  he  not  open  his  mind  to  me  ?  I 
can't  speak  first.    {Aside.') 

Bev.  What  apology  can  I  make  her  1  (Aside.') 
Belinda! 

Belin.  Charming !  he  begins.  {Aside,  and  smil- 
ing.) 

Bev,  (Approaching)  Belinda !  No  answer.  Be- 
linda ! 

Belin,  Mr.  Beverl«y.     (Smiles  aside.) 

Bev.  Don't  you  think  you  have  been  very  cruel 
to  me,  Belinda]     (Advancing  towards  her.) 

Belin.  Don't  you  think  you  have  been  barbarous 
to  me  1     {  Without  looking  at  him.) 

Bev.  T  have ;  I  grant  it.  Can  you  find  in  your 
heart  to  forgive  me? 

Belin.  (  Without  looking  at  him.)  You  have  kept 
me  on  the  rack  this  whole  day,  and  can  you  won- 
der that  I  feel  myself  unhappy  ? 

2?e!i;.  I  am  to  blame  ;  I  acknowledge  it.  If  you 
knew  how  my  own  heart  reproaches  nie,  you  would 
spare  yourself  the  trouble.  With  tears  in  my 
eyes  I  now  speak  to  you ;  I  acknowledge  all  my 
errors. 

Belin.  (Looking  at  him.)  Those  are  not  tears, 
Mr.  Beverley.  (iSmiling.) 

Bev.  They  are  ;  you  see  that  they  are. 

Belin.  Ah  !  you  men  can  command  tears. 


Bev.  My  life!  my  angel!  (Kissing  her  hand.) 
Do  you  forgive  me  1 

Belin.  No;  I  hate  you.  ( Looks  pleased  at  him.) 

Bev.  Now,  I  don't  believe  that.  (Kisses  htr 
cheek.)     Do  youhate  me,  Belinda? 

Belin,  How  could  you  let  an  extravagance  of 
temper  get  the  better  of  you?  You  know  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  affectloo.  Oh,  Mr.  Beverley,  was  it 
not  ungenerous? 

Bev.  It  was ;  I  own  it ;  on  my  knees  I  own  it. 

Belin.  (Laughing.)  Oh!  proud  man,  have  li 
humbled  you  ?  Since  you  submit  to  my  will  andi 
pleasure,  I  think  I  can  forgive  you.  Beg  ray  pic- 
ture back  this  moment.  (Shews  it  to  him.) 

Bev.  (Taking  the  picture.)  I  shall  adore  it  fop 
ever,  and  heal  this  breach  with  uninterrupted  love.: 

Re-enter  Sir  John  Restless,  Lady  Restless, 

Sir     William     Blandford,    Blandhord^ 

Bellmont,  and  Clarissa. 

Sir  J.  (Laughing.)  Why,  yes;  it  is  very  clear.' 
I  can  now  laugh  at  my  own  folly,  and  my  wife's 
too. 

Lady  R.  There  has  been  something  of  a  mistake,'! 
I  believe. 

Bev.  You  see,  Sir  John,  what  your  suspicionsi 
are  come  to.  I  never  was  within  your  doors  be- 
fore this  day  ;  nor  should  I,  perhaps,  have  had  thei 
honour  of  speaking  to  your  lady,  had  it  not  beeni 
for  the  misunderstanding  your  mutual  jealousies  oc- 
casioned between  Belinda  and  me. 

Bland.  And  your  ladyship  has  been  ingenionsi 
enough  to  work  out  of  those  whimsical  circum- 
stances a  charge  against  my  daughter.     Ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  J.  It  is  ever  her  way,  sir.  I  told  yon,  my'] 
dear,  that  you  would  make  yourself  very  ridiculous.' 

LadyR.  I  fancy,  sir,  you  have  not  been  behind- 
hand with  me.    Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  W.  And  now,  Mr.  Blandford,  I  think  we  mar\ 
as  well  let  the  match  go  on  as  we  at  first  intended. 

Bland.  No,  no  more  of  that;  you  have  disposed! 
of  your  son.  Belinda,  I  no  longer  oppose  your  in- 
clinations, take  Mr.  Beverley  as  soon  as  you  will. 

Sir  J.  Now  Jet  us  see;  if  she  agrees  to  marrr( 
him,  why  then  she  knows  he  is  innocent,  and  IJ 
shall  be  satisfied.  (^,?jde.) 

Belin,  If  you  insist  upon  it,  sir. 

Bland.  I  do  insist. 

LadyR,  If  Beverley  accepts  of  her,  all  my  sus- 
picions are  at  an  end.    (Aside.) 

Bev.  Thus  let  me  take  the  bright  reward  of  all 
my  wishes.  (Takes  her  hand.) 

Belin.  Since  it  is  over,  you  have  used  your  au- 
thority, sir,  to  make  me  happy  indeed.  We  have  ; 
both  seen  our  error,  and  frankly  confess  we  have) 
both  been  in  the  wro  ig  too. 

Sir  W.  Why,  we  have  been  all  in  the  wrong,  II 
think. 

Sir  J,  It  has  been  a  day  of  mistakes,  but  of  for- 
tunate ones,  conducing  at  last  to  the  advantage  of- 
all  parties.  My  Lady  Restless  will  now  be  taught — i 

Lady  R.  Sir  John,  I  hope  you  will  be  taught — 

Bland.  Never  mention  what  is  past.  The  wrang- 
ling of  married  people,  about  unlucky  questions 
that  break  out  between  them,  is  like  the  lashingi 
of  a  top  ;  it  only  serves  to  keep  it  up  the  longer. 

Sir  J.  Very  true  ;  and  since  we  have  been  ALL* 
IN  the  Wrong  to-day,  we  will,  for  the  future, 
endeavour  to  be  All  IN  the  Right. 

Bev.  A  fair  proposal,  Sir  John  ;  we  will  make  it 
our  business,  both  you  who  are  married,  and  we 
who  are  now  entering  into  that  state,  by  mutual 
confidence  to  ensure  mutual  happiness. 

The  god  of  love  thinks  tve  profane  his  fire. 
When  trifles,  light  as  air,  mistrust  insi)ire. 
But  lohere  esteem  and  gen'rous  passions  spring. 
There  reign.<t  secure,  and  waves  his  purple  wing; 
Gives  homefelt peace ;  prevents  the  nuptial  strife; 
Endears  Ike  bliss,  and  bids  it  last  for  life,  [E.xeunt.' 
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ACT  I.— Scene  I.— A  Saeetin  Madrid. 
Enter  Sanch  A  from  a  house. 

San.  Hist!  Pedro,  Pedro!  [Enter  PEDRO.] 
There  be  is:  dost  see  him?  just  turning  by  St. 
Anthony,  in  the  corner.  Now,  do  you  tell  him  that 
yoar  mistress  is  not  at  home;  and  if  his  jealous 
donship  should  insist  on  searching  the  house,  as  he 
did  yesterday,  say  that  somebody  is  ill — the  blacli 
has  got  a  fever,  or  that — 

Ped.  Pho,  pho  !  get  you  in.  Don't  I  know  that 
the  duty  of  a  lacquey  in  Madrid,  is  to  lie  with  a 
good  grace]  I  have  been  studying  it  now  for  a 
whole  week,  and  I'll  defy  dou  or  devil  to  surprise 
me  into  a  truth.  Here  he  comes.  [Exit  Sanchci.~\ 
[JE«<er  Don  Carlos.]  Donna  Laura  is  not  at  home, 
sir.  [ceived  for  telling  that  lie  1 

Car.  Not  at  home  !  Come,  sir,  what  have  you  rc- 

Ped.  Lie — lie,  signior! 

Car.  It  must  be  a  lie,  by  your  promptness  in  de- 
livering it.  What  a  fool  does  your  mistress  trust! 
A  clever  rascal  would  have  waited  my  approach, 
and,  delivering  the  message  with  easy  coolness, 
deceived  me:  thou  hast  been  on  the  watch,  and 
runnest  towards  me  with  a  face  of  stupid  import- 
ance, bawling,  (that  she  may  hear  through  the  lat- 
tice how  well  thou  obeyest  her,)  "  Donna  Laura  is 
not  at  home,  sir!" 

Ped.  Hear  through  the  lattice!  Ah  !  by'r  lady  ! 
she  must  have  long  ears,  to  reach  from  the  grotto 
in  the  garden  to  ihe  street. 

Car.  Ah!  (Seizing  him.)  Now,  sir,  your  ears 
shall  be  longer,  if  you  do  not  tell  me  who  is  with 
her  in  the  grotto. 

Ped.  In  the  grotto,  sir!  Did  I  say  anything 
about  the  grotto?     I — I  only  meant  that — 

Car.  Fool!  Dost  thou  trifle  with  me?  Who  is 
with  her?  (Pinching  his  ear.) 

Ped.  Oh!  Why,  nobody,  sir;  only  the  pretty 
yonng  gentleman's  valet,  waiting  for  an  answer  to 
a  letter  he  brought.  There  !  I  have  saved  my  ears 
at  the  expense  of  my  place.  I  have  worn  this  fine 
coat  but  a  week,  and  I  shall  be  sent  back  to  Sego- 


via for  not  being  able  to  lie,  though  I  have  been 
learning  the  art  six  days  and  nights. 

Car.  Well ;  cojue  this  way;  if  thou  wilt  promise 
to  be  faithful  to  me,  I  will  not  betray  thee,  nor,  at 
present,  enter  the  house. 

Ped.  Oh  !  sir,  blessings  on  you  !  L^''*''  1^^'^ 

Car.  How  often  does  the  pretty  young  gentleman 

Ped.  Every  day,  sir.  If  he  misses,  madam's  stark 

Car.  Where  does  he  live?  [wild. 

Ped.  Truly,  I  know  not,  sir. 

Car.  IIow  !  (Menacing.) 

Ped.  By  the  honesty  of  my  mother,  I  cannot 
tell,  sir.  She  calls  him  Fiorio ;  that's  his  christian 
name — his  heathen  name  I  never  heard. 

Car.  You  must  acquaint  me  when  they  are  next 
together.  [spilt ! 

Ped.  Lord!  sir,  if  there  should  be  any  blood 

Car.  Promise !  or  I'll  lead  thee  by  the  ears  to 

Ped.  I  promise,  I  promise!  [the  grotto. 

Car.  There,  take  that ;  (gives  money)  and  if  thou 
art  faithful,  I'll  treble  it.  Now  go  iu,  and  be  a  good 
lad  ;  and,  d'ye  hear?  you  may  tell  lies  to  everybody 
else,  but  you  must  always  speak  truth  to  me. 

Ped.  I  will,  sir,  I  will!  _  [Exit. 

Car.  'Tis  well  my  passion  is  extinguished,  for  I 
can  now  act  with  coolness ;  III  wait  patiently  for 
the  hour  of  their  security,  and  take  them  iu  the 
softest  moments  of  their  lovo.  But  if  ever  I  trust 
to  woman  more,  may  every — 

Enter  two  Women,  followed bg  Don  Julio. 

Julio.  Fie  !  ladies,  keep  your  curtains  drawn  so 
late !  The  sun  is  up  ;  'tis  time  to  look  abroad. 
(  Tries  to  remove  the  veils.)  Nay,  if  you  are  deter- 
mined on  night  and  silence,  I  take  my  leave.  A 
woman  without  prattle,  is  like  Burgundy  without 
spirit.  Bright  eyes,  to  touch  me,  must  belong  to 
sweet  tongues.  (Going.) 

Car.  Sure,  'tis  Julio.    Eh! 

Julio.  (Returning.)   Don  Carlos?     Yes,   by  all 
the  sober  gods  of  matrimony  !     Why,  what  busi- 
ness, gooJman  gravity!  canst  thou  have  in  Madridi 
I  understaudyou  are  married;  quietly  seltledmxour 
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own  pastures;  father  of  a  family,  and  the  intruc- 
tive  companion  of  country  vine-dressers.    Ha,  lia  ! 

Car,  'Tis  false,  by  heaven!  I  have  forsworn  the 
country ;  left  my  family,  and  run  away  from  my  wife. 

Julio.  Really !  then  matrimony  has  not  totally 
destroyed  thy  free-will. 

Car.  'Tis  with  dilliculty  I  have  preserved  it, 
though;  for,  women,  thou  knowest,  are  most  un- 
reasonable beings  !  As  soon  as  I  had  exhausted  my 
stock  of  love-tales,  which,  with  management,  lasted 
beyond  the  honeymoon,  madam  )jrew  sullen  ;  I 
found  home  dull,  and  amused  myself  with  the  pretty 
peasants  of  the  neighbourhood — worse  and  worse! 
we  had  nothing  |iow  but  faiiitings,  tears,  and  hys- 
terics for  twenty-four  honeymoons  more.  So,  one 
morning,  I  gave  her,  in  her  sleep,  a  farewell  kiss, 
to  comfort  her  when  she  should  awake,  and  posted 
to  Madrid;  where,if  it  was  not  for  the  remembrance 
of.the  clog  at  my  heel,  1  should  bound  o'er  the  re- 
gions of  pleasure  with  more  spirit  than  a  young 
Arabian  on  his  mountains.  [fairs  of  gallantry. 

Julio.  Do  you  find  this  clog  no  hindrance  in  af- 

Car.  Not  much.  In  that  house  there— but,  d — n 
her !  she's  perfidious ! — in  that  house  is  a  woman  of 
beauty,  with  pretensions  to  character  and  fortune, 
■who  devoted  herself  to  my  passion. 

Julio.  If  she's  perfidious,  give  her  to  the  winds. 

Car.  Ah  !  but  there  is  a  rnb,  Julio  ;  I  have  been 
a  fool — a  woman's  fool !  In  a  state  of  intoxication, 
she  wheedled  me,  or,  rather,  cheated  me,  out  of  a 

Julio.  Pho!  is  that —  [settlement. 

Car.  Oh !  but  you  know  not  its  nature.  A  set- 
tlement of  lands,  that  both  honour  and  gratitude 
ought  to  have  preserved  sacred  from  such  base 
alienation.  In  short,  if  I  cannot  recover  them,  I 
am  a  ruined  man. 

Julio.  Nay,  this  seems  a  worse  clog  than  t'other. 
Poor  Carlos  !  so  bewived  and  be — 

Car.  Pr'ythee,  have  compassion,  \^Enter  a  Ser- 
vant ivith  a  letter  to  Julio ;  and  exit.]  An  appoint- 
ment, I'll  be  sworn,  by  that  air  of  mystery  and 
satisfaction  :  come,  be  friendly,  and  communicate. 

Julio.  (Putting  up  the  letter.)  You  are  married, 
Carlos ;  that's  all  I  have  to  say :  you  are  married. 

Car.  Pho  I  that's  past  long  ago,  and  ought  to  be 
forgotten  ;  but  if  a  man  does  a  foolish  thing  once, 
he'll  hear  of  it  all  his  life. 

Julio.  Ay,  the  time  has  been  when  thou  mightest 
have  been  entrusted  with  such  a  dear  .^lecret;  when 
I  mighthave  opened  the  billet,  and  feasted  thee  with 
the  sweet  meandering  strokes  at  the  bottom,  which 
form  her  name  ;  when — 

Car.  What,  'tis  from  a  woman,  then  ? 

Julio.  It  is. 

Car.  Handsome? 

Julio.  Hum  I  not  a!)so!uteIy  handsome;  but  she'll 
pass,  with  one  who  has  not  had  his  taste  spoiled 
by  matrimony. 

Car.  Malicious  dog!     Is  she  young? 

Julio.  Under  twenty:  fair  complexion,  azuie 
eyes,  red  lips,  teeth  of  pearl,  polished  neck,  line- 
turned  shape,  graceful — 

Car.  Hold!  Jnlio,  if  thou  lovest  me!  Is  it  pos- 
sible she  can  be  so  bewitching  a  creature"! 

Julio.  "I'is  possible;  though,  to  deal  plainly,  I 
never  saw  her;  but  I  love  my  own  pleasure  so  well, 
that  I  could  fancy  all  that,  and  ten  times  more. 

Car.  What  star  does  she  inhabit? 

Julio.  Faith !  I  know  not ;  my  orders  are  to  be 
ia  waiting,  at  seven,  at  the  Prado. 

Car.  Prado,  ch  !  Gad!  can't  you  take  me  with 
you?  for,  though  I  have  forsworn  the  sex  myself, 
and  have  done  with  them  for  ever,  yet  I  may  be  of 
use  to  you,  you  know. 

Julio.  Faith !  1  can't  see  that ;  however,  as  you 
are  a  poor,  woe-bejione,  married  mortal,  I'll  have 
compassion,  uiid  snller  thee  to  come. 

Car.  'I'hen  I  am  a  man  again !  Wife,  avaunt! 
mistress,  farewell  I    At  seven,  you  say? 

Julio.  Exactly. 

Car.  I'll  meet  thee  at  Philippi!  [Exeunt. 


A  BOLD  STROKE  FOR  A  HUSBAND.  [Act  I. 

Scene  II. — A  Garden  belonging  to  Don  Ceesar. 
Enter  MlNETTE  and  INIS. 

Min.  There,  will  that  do?  My  lady  sent  me  to 
make  l>er  up  a  nosegay;  these  orange-llowers  are 
delicious  !  and  this  rose,  how  sweet ! 

Inis.  Pho  !  what  signifies  wearing  sweets  in  her 
bosom,  unless  they  would  sweeten  her  manners? 
"lis  amazing  you  can  be  so  much  at  your  ease  ;  one 
might  think  your  lady's  tongue  were  a  lute,  and  her 
morning  scolds  an  agreeable  serenade. 

Min.  So  they  are.  Custom,  you  know.  I  have 
been  used  to  her  music,  now,  these  two  years,  and  I 
don't  believe  I  could  relish  my  breakfast  without  it. 

Inis.  I  would  rather  never  break  my  fast,  than  do 
it  on  such  terras.  What  a  difference  between  your 
mistress  and  mine  !  Donna^'ictoria  is  as  much  too 
gentle,  as  her  cousin  is  too  harsh. 

Min.  Ay,  and  you  see  what  she  gets  by  it:  had 
she  been  more  spirited,  perhaps  her  husband  would 
not  have  forsaken  her;  men  enlisted  under  the  ma- 
trimonial banner,  like  those  under  the  king's,  would 
be  often  tempted  to  run  away  from  their  colours,  if 
fear  did  not  keep  them  in  dread  of  desertion. 

Inis.  If  making  a  husband  afraid  is  the  way  to 
keep  him  faithful,  I  believe  your  lady  will  be  the 
happiest  wife  in  Spain. 

Min.  K'i,  ha,  ha!  how  people  maybe  deceived! 
nay,  how  people  are  deceived !  But  time  will  dis- 
cover all  things. 

Inis.  What !  what,  is  there  a  secret  in  the  busi- 
ness, Minette?  If  there  is,  hang  time  !  let's  have 
it  directly.  [could  surprise  ye  !  {Going.) 

Min.  Now,  if  I  dared  but  fell  ye — lud,  lud!  how  I 

Inis.  (Stopping  her.)  Don't  go. 

Min.  I  must  go  ;  I  am  on  the  very  brink  of  be- 
traying my  mistress.  I  must  leave  you.  Mercy 
upon  me!  it  rises  like  new  bread.  [know  all. 

Inis.  I  hope  it  will  choke  ye,  if  ye  stir  till  I 

Miu.  Will  you  never  breathe  a  syllable? 

Inis.  Never. 

Min.  Will  yon  strive  to  forget  it  the  moment  you 
have  heard  it?  [forget  it. 

Inis.  I'll  swear  to  myself  forty  times  a-day  to 

Min.  You  are  sure  yoii  will  not  let  me  stir  from 
this  spot  till  you  know  the  whole  ? 

Inis.  Not  as  far  as  a  thrush  hops. 

Min.  .So!  now,  then,  in  one  word,  here  it  goe»«j 
Though  everybody  supposes  my  lady  an  arrant 
sco!d,  she's  no  more  a — (Looking  out.) 

Don  Casar.  (Without.)  Outupon't!  eh! 

Min.  Oh!  St.  Jerome  !here  is  her  father  and  hia 
privy-counsellor,  Gasper.     I  can  never  comniunH 
cate  a  secret  in  quiet.  W^ell  I  come  to  my  chamber: 
for,  now  my  hand's  in,  you  shall  have  the  whole, 
would  not  keep  it  another  day,  to  be  conlidante  to! 
an  infanta.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Don  C^sah  and  Gasper. 

Gasp.  Take  comfort,  sir;  take  comfort. 

Ceesar.  Take  it!  why,   where  the  devil  shall 
find  ii?     You  may  say,  "Take  jihysic,  sir," 
"  Take  poison,  sir ;"  they  are  to  be  had  ;  but  wha^ 
signifies  bidding  me  take  comfort,  when  1  can  nei- 
ther buy  it,  beg  it,  nor  steal  it? 

Gasp.  But  palience  will  bring  it,  sir. 

L'asar.  'Tis  false,  sirrah !  Patience  is  a  cheatj 
and  the  man  that  ranked  her  with  the  cardinal  vir-| 
tues  was  a  fool.  I  have  had  patience  at  bed  an«i 
board  these  three  long  years,  but  the  comfort  she  proj 
niised  has  never  called  k>  with  a  civil  "  How  d'ye?' , 

Gasp.  Ay,  sir,  but  you  know  the  poets  say  that 
the  twin-sister  and  companion  of  comfort  is  good 
humour.     Now,  if  you  would  but  drop  that  agree- 
able acidity  which  is  so  conspicuous — 

Ceesar.  Then  let  my  daughter  drop  her  perverse 
humour;  'tis  a  more  certain  bar  to  marriage  th3 
ugliness  or  folly  ,  and  will  send  me  to  my  grave,  a^ 
last,  without  male  heirs.  (Ori/ing.)  How  many  hav« 
laid  siege  to  her!  But  that  humour  of  hers,  like  the 
works  of  Gibraltar,  no  Spaniard  can  find  pregnableJ 

Gasp.  Ay,  well!  Troy. held  out  but  ten  yearsJ 
Let  her  once  tell  over  her  beads,  unmarried,  at 
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five-and-twent}',  and,  my  life  upon  it,  slie  ends  the 
rosarj'  witli  a  hearty  prayer  for  a  good  husb;ind. 

Cfisar.  What,  d'ye  expect  nie  to  wait  'till  the 
horrors  of  old  inaidenism  fright  her  into  civility? 
No,  no  ;  I'll  shut  her  up  in  a  convent,  marry  myself, 
and  have  heirs  in  spite  of  her.  There's  iny  neigh- 
bour Don  Vasquez's  daughter,  slie  is  but  nineteen— 

Gasp.  The  very  step  I  was  going  to  recommend, 
sir.  You  are  but  a  young  gentleman  of  sixty-three, 
Itake  it ;  and  a  husband  of  sixty-three,  who  mar- 
ries a  wife  of  nineteen,  will  never  want  heirs,  take 
my  word  for  it. 

Ccesar.  What!  do  you  joke,  sirrah? 

Gasp.  Oh!  no,  sir;  not  if  yoa  are  serious.  I 
think  it  would  be  one  of  the  pleasar.test  things  in 
the  world!  Madam  would  throw  a  new  life  into 
the  family ;  and  when  you  are  above  stairs,  in  the 
gout,  sir,  the  music  of  her  concerts,  and  the  spirit 
of  her  converzationes,  would  reach  your  sick-bed, 
and  be  a  thousand  times  more  comforting  than  flan- 
nels and  panada. 

Ctesar.  Come,  come,  I  understand  ye.  But  this 
daughterof  mine— I  shall  give  her  but  two  chances 
more.  Don  Garcia  and  Don  \  incentio  will  both  be 
here  to-day ;  and  if  she  plays  over  the  old  game,  I'll 
marry  to-morrow  morning,  if  I  hang  myself  the  next. 

Gasp.  You  decide  right,  signior  ;  at  sixty-three, 
the  marriage-noose  and  the  hempen-noose  should 
always  go  together. 

CtBsar.  Why,  you  dog  you!  do  you  suppose— 
There's  Don  Garcia — there  he  is  coming  through 
the  portico.  Run  to  ray  daughter,  and  bid  her  re- 
member what  I  have  said  to  her.  [Exit  Gasper.'\ 
She  has  had  her  lesson  ;  but  another  memento  mayn't 
be  amiss— a  young  slut !  pretty,  and  witty,  and  rich  ! 
a  match  for  a  prince,  and  yet— but,  hist !  Not  a 
word  to  my  young  man  ;  if  I  can  but  keep  him  in 
ignorance  till  he  is  married,  he  must  make  the  best 
of  his  bargain  afterwards,  as  other  honest  men 
have  done  before  him.  [Enter  Don  Garcia.] 
AVebome,  Don  Garcia!  why,  you  are  rather  before 
your  time. 

Gar.  Gallantry  forbid  that  I  should  not,  when  a 
fair  lady  is  concerned!  Should  Donna  Olivia  wel- 
come me  as  frankly  as  yen  do,  I  shall  think  I  have 
been  tardy. 

CtBsar.  When  yon  made  your  overtures,  signior, 
I  understood  it  was  from  inclination  to  be  allied  to 
my  family,  not  from  a  particular  passion  to  my 
daughter.     Have  yoa  ever  seen  her? 

Gar.  But  once :  «;)at  transienlly;  yetsufficient  to 
convince  me  that  she  is  charming. 

Casar.  Why,  \es,  though  I  say  it,  there  are  few 
prettier  women  in  Madrid  ;  and  she  has  got  enemies 
amongst  her  own  sex  accordingly.  They  pretend 
to  say  that— I  say,  sir,  they  have  reported  that  slie 
IS  not  blessed  with  that  kind  of  docility  and  gentle- 
ness that  a— -now,  though  she  may  not  be  so  very 
placid  and  insipid,  as  some  young  women,  yet, 
upon  the  whole — 

Gar.  Oh,  fie  !  sir;  not  a  word  !  A  beauty  cannot 
be  ill-tempered;  gratiKed  vanity  keeps  her  in  good 
humour  with  herself,  and  everybody  about  her. 

Casar.  Yes,  as  you  say,  vanity  is  a  prodigious 
sweeteuer;  and  Olivia,  considering  how  much  she 
has  been  humoured,  is  as  gentle  and  pliant  as— 
Enter  MiNLTTE. 

Mm.  Oh  !  sir,  shield  me  from  my  mistress.  She 
IS  in  one  of  her  old  tempers  :  the  whole  house  is  in 
an  uproar.    I  cannot  support  it. 

CeBsar.  Hush! 

Min.  No,  sir,  I  can't  hush.  A  saint  could  not 
bear  it.  I  am  tired  of  her  tyranny,  and  must  quit 
her  service. 

Casar.  fhen  quit  it  in  a  moment;  go  to  my 
steward,  and  receive  your  wages  ;  go,  begone !  'Tis 
a  cousin  of  my  daughter's  she  is  speaking  of. 

Mm.  a  cousin,  sir!  No,  'lis  Donna  Olivia,  vour 
daughter,  my  mistress.  Oh  !  sir,  you  seem  to  be  a 
sweet,  tender-hearted,  young  gentleman— 'twould 
iBOve  you  to  pity,  if— (7*0  Garcia.) 
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C'fPiac.  I'll  move  you,  hussy!  to  some  purpose, 
if  you  don't  move  oft".  [Olivia 

Gar.  I  am  really  confounded.  Can  the  charming 

Casar.  Spite,  sir;  mere  malice!  My  daughter 
has  refused  her  some  cast  gown,  or  some — 

Olivia.  (Without.)  Where  is  she?  Where  is 
Minettel 

Cee.'iar.  Oh!  'tis  all  over!  the  tempest  is  coming! 
Enter  DoNNx  Olivia. 

Oliv.  Oh  !  you  vile  creature!  to  speak  to  me!  to 
answer  me!   Am  I  made  to  be  answered  ? 

Casar.  Daughter,  daughter! 

Oliv.  Because  I  threw  my  work-bag  at  her,  she 
had  the  insolence  to  complain  ;  and  oti  my  repeat- 
ing it,  said  she  would  not  bear  it.  Servants  choose 
what  they  shall  bear! 

Min.  When  yoa  are  married,  madam,  I  hope 
your  husband  will  bear  your  humour  less  patiently 
than  I  have  done. 

Olio.  My  husband!  Dost  think  my  husband  shall 
contradict  .my  will?  Oh !  I  long  to  set  a  pattern  to 
those  milky  wives,  whose  mean  compliances  degrade 

Gar.  Opportune!  {Aside.)  [the  sex. 

Oliv.  The  only  husband  on  record  who  knew  how 
to  treat  a  wife  was  Socrates;  and,  though  his  lady 
was  a  Grecian,  I  have  some  reason  to  believe  her 
descendants  matched  into  our  family;  and  never 
shall  ray  tame  submission  disgrace  my  ancestry. 

Gar.  Heavens!  Why  have  you  never  curbed  this 
intemperate  spirit,  Don  Caesar? 

Oliv.  (Starting.)  Curbed,  sir!  talk  thus  to  your 
grooms.    Curbs  and  bridles  for  a  woman's  tongue  ! 

Gar.  Not  for  your's,  lady,  truly !  'tis  too  late. 
But  had  the  torrent,  now  so  overbearing,  been  taken 
at  its  spring,  it  mighthave  been  stemmed,  and  turned 
in  gentle  streamlets,  at  the  master's  pleasure. 

Oliv.  A  mistake,  friend  !  my  spirit,  at  its  spring, 
was  too  powerful  for  any  master. 

Gar.  Indeed !  perhaps  yoa  may  meet  a  Petru- 
chio,  gentle  Catherine,  yet. 

Oliv.  But  no  gentle  Catherine  will  he  find  me, 
believe  it.  Catherine!  why,  she  had  not  the  spirit 
of  a  roasted  chesnut!  a  few  big  words,  an  empty 
oath,  and  a  scanty  dinner,  made  her  as  submissive  as 
a  spaniel.  My  fire  will  not  be  so  soon  extinguished; 
it  shall  resist  big  words,  oaths,  and  starving. 

Min.  I  believe  so,  indeed  ;  help  the  poor  gentle- 
man, I  say,  to  whose  fate  you  fall ! 

Gar.  Don  Caesar,  adieu  !  My  commiseration  for 
yourfate  subdues  the  resentme.'it  I  should  other- 
wise feel  at  your  endeavouring  to  deceive  me  into 
such  a  marriage. 

Oliv.  Marriage!  Oh,  mercy!  Is  this  Don  Garcia? 
(Apart  to  Ctesar.) 

Ca.sar.  Yes,  termagant! 

Oliv.  Oh!  what  a  misfortune!  Why  did  yon  not 
tell  me  it  was  the  gentleman  you  designed  to  marry 
me  to?  Oh!  sir,  all  that  is  past  was  in  sport;  a 
contrivance  between  my  maid  and  me:  I  have  no 
spirit  at  all ;  I  am  as  patient  as  poverty. 

Gar.  This  mask  fits  too  ill  on  your  features,  fair 
lady  !  I  have  seen  you  without  disguise,  and  rejoice 
in  your  ignorance  of  my  name  ;  since,  but  for  that, 
my  peaceful  home  might  have  become  the  seat  of 
perpetual  discord.  [a  quiet  hour — 

Min.  Ay,  sir,  you  wonld  never  have  known  what 

Oliv.  (Strikes  her.)  Impertinence!  Indeed,  sir, 
I  can  be  as  gentle  and  forbearing  as  a  pet  lamb. 

Gar.  I  cannot  doubt  it,  madam  ;  the  proofs  of 
your  placidityare  very  striking.  But,  adieu!  though 
I  shall  pray  for  your  conversion,  rather  than  have 
the  honour  of  it,  I'd  turn  Dominican,  and  condemn 
myself  to  perpetual  celibacy.  [Exit. 

Casar.  Now,  hussy!  what  do  you  expect  ? 

Oliv.  Dear  me!  how  can  you  be  so  unreasonable! 
did  ever  daughter  do  more  to  oblige  a  father?  I 
absolutely  begged  the  man  to  have  me. 

Casar.  Yes,  vixen  !  after  you  had  made  him  de- 
test ye.  What,  I  suppose,  he  had  not  hit  your  fancy, 
madam ;  though  there  is  not,  in  all  Spain,  a  man  of 
prettier  conversation. 
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Oliv.  Yes,  he  has  a  very  pretty  kind  of  conver- 
sation ;  'tis  like  a  parenlliesis. 

Ctesar.  Like  a  parenthesis  ! ' 

Oliv.  Yes,  it  might  be  all  left  out  and  never 
missed.  However,  I  thought  him  a  modest  kind 
of  a  well-meaning  young  man,  and  that  he  would 
make  a  pretty  sort  of  a  husband  ;  for,  notwith- 
standing his  blustering,  had  I  been  his  wife,  in 
three  months,  he  should  have  been  as  humble  and 
complaisant  as — 

Cessar.  Ay,  there  it  is ;  there  it  is !  that  spirit  of 
your's,  hussy!  you  can  neither  conquer  nor  con- 
ceal :  but  I'll  find  a  way  to  tame  it,  I'll  warrant  me  ! 

ll'Jxit. 

Milt.  Well,  madam,  I  give  you  joy!  had  other 
ladies  as  much  success  in  getting  lovers,  as  you 
have  in  getting  rid  of  your's,  what  contented  faces 
we  should  see! 

Oliv.  But  to  what  purpose  do  I  get  rid  of  them, 
whilst  they  rise  in  succession  like  monthly  pinks  .' 
Was  there  ever  anything  so  provoking?  After  some 
quiet,  and  believing  the  men  had  ceased  to  trouble 
•  themselves  about  me,  no  less  than  two  proposals 
have  been  made  to  my  inexorable  father  this  very 
day.     What  will  become  of  me "! 

Mill.  What  should  become  of  you?  You'll 
choose  one  from  the  pair,  I  hope.  Believe  me, 
madam,  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  the  impertinence 
of  lovers,  is  to  take  one,  and  make  him  a  scarecrow 
to  the  rest.  [this  one  day! 

Oliv.  Oh!   but  I  cannot.     Invention  assist  me 

Mill.  Upon  my  word,  madam,  invention  owes 
you  nothing;  and  I  am  afraid  you  can  draw  on  that 
bank  no  longer.  You  must  trust  to  your  established 
character  of  vixen. 

Oliv.  But  that  won't  frighten  them  all,  you  know, 
though  it  did  its  business  with  sober  Don  Garcia. 
The  brave  General  Antonio  would  have  made  a 
property  of  me,  in  spite  of  everything,  had  I  not, 
luckily,  discovered  his  antipathy  to  cats,  and  so 
scared  the  hero,  by  pretending  an  immoderate  pas- 
sion for  young  kittens. 

Mill.  Yes,  but  you  was  still  harder  pushed  by  the 
Castilian  count,  and  his  engraved  genealogy  from 
Noah. 

Oliv.  Oh  !  he  would  have  kept  his  post  as  im- 
movably as  the  griflins  at  his  gate,  bad  I  not  very 
seriously  imparted  to  him,  that  my  mother's  great- 
uncle  sold  oranges  in  Arragon. 

Min.  And  pray,  madam,  if  I  may  be  so  bold, 
who  is  the  next  gentleman  "! 

Oliv,  Oh  !  Don  Vincentio,  who  distracts  every- 
body with  his  skill  in  music.  He  ought  to  be  mar- 
ried to  a  viol  de  gamba.  I  bless  my  stars  I  have 
never  yet  had  a  miser  in  my  list ;  on  such  a  charac- 
ter all  art  would  be  lost,  and  nothing  but  an  earth- 
quake, to  swallow  up  my  estate,  could  save  me. 

Min.  Well,  if  some  one  did  but  knovv,  how  happy 
would  some  one  be,  that  for  his  sake — 

Oliv.  Now,  don't  be  impertinent,  Minette.  You 
have  several  times  attempted  to  slide  yourself  into 
a  secret,  which  I  am  resolved  to  keep  to  myself. 
Continue  faithful,  and  suppress  your  curiosity. (E.viV. 

Min,  Suppress  my  curiosity,  madam!  Why,  I 
am  a  chambermaid,  and  a  sorry  one,  too,  it  should 
seem,  to  have  been  in  your  confidence  two  years, 
and  never  have  got  the  master-secret  yet.  I  never 
was  six  weeks  in  a  family  before  but  I  knew  every 
secret  they  had  in  it  for  three  generations  ;  ay,  and 
I'll  know  iliis,  too,  or  I'll  blow  up  all  her  plans, 
declare  to  the  world  that  she  is  no  more  a  vixen 
than  other  fine  ladies :  they  have  most  of  them  a 
touch  on't.  [Exit. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — An  Aparlmcnt  at  Donna  Laura's. 
Enter  DoNNA  Lavra,  followed  by  Don  Carlos. 

Car.  Nay,  madam,  yon  may  as  well  stop  here; 
for  I'll  follow  you  through  every  apartment,  but  I 
will  be  heard.  (Seizing  her  hand.) 

Laura.  This  insolence  is  not  to  be  endured  ; 
within  my  own  walls,  to  be  thus — 
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Car.  The  time  has  been,  when,  within  your  walls, 
I  might  be  master. 

Laura.  Yes,  you  were,  then,  raasterof  my  heart; 
that  gave  you  a  right  which — 

Car.  You  have  now  transferred  to  another. 

Laura.  Well,  sir!  [False,  lickle  woman  ! 

Car.  "Well, sir!"  Unblushing  acknowledgment! 

Laura.  Because  I  have  luckily  got  the  start  of 
you.  In  a  few  weeks,  I  should  have  been  the  ac- 
cuser, and  you  the  false  and  tickle. 

Cur.  And,  to  secure  yourself  from  that  disgrace, 
you  prudently  looked  out  in  time  for  another  lover. 

Laura.  lean  pardon  your  sneer,  because  you  are 

Car.  Mortified!  [mortified. 

Laura.  Yes;  mortified  to  the  soul,  Carlos! 

Car.  {Stamping.)  Madam,  madam! 

Laura.  This  rage  would  have  been  all  cool  inso- 
lence, had  I  waited  foryour change.  Scarcely  would 
you  have  deigned  to  form  a  phrase  of  pity  for  me  ; 
perhaps,  have  bid  me  forget  a  man  no  longer  worthy 
my  attachment,  and  recommended  me  to  hartshorn 
and  my  woman. 

Car.  Has  any  hour,  since  I  have  first  known  you, 
given  you  cause  for  such  unjust — 

Laura.  Yes,  every  hour!  Now,  Carlos,  I  bring 
thee  to  the  test!  You  saw,  you  liked,  you  loved 
me  ;  was  there  no  fond,  trusting  woman  whom  you 
deserted  to  indulge  the  transient  passion?  Yes; 
one  blessed  with  beauty,  gentleness,  and  youth; 
one,  who  more  than  her  own  being  loved  thee,  who 
made  thee  rich,  and  whom  thou  madest  thy  wife. 

Car.  My  wife !  Here's  a  turn !  So,  to  revenge 
the  quarrels  of  my  wife — ■ 

Laura.  No,  do  not  mistake  me :  what  I  have 
done  was  merely  to  indulge  myself,  without  more 
regard  to  your  feelings,  than  you  had  to  hers. 

Car.  And  you  dare  avow  to  my  face,  that  you 
have  a  passion  for  another? 

Laura.  I  do  ;  and,  fori  am  above  disguise,  I  con- 
fess, so  tender  is  my  love  forFlorio,  it  has  scarcely 
left  a  trace  of  that  1  once  avowed  for  Carlos. 

Car.  Well,  madam,  if  I  hear  this  without  some 
sudden  vengeance  on  the  tongue  which  speaks  it, 
thank  tlie  annihilation  of  that  passion,  whose  re- 
membrance is  as  dead  in  ray  bosom  as  in  your's. 
Let  us,  however,  part  friends,  and  with  a  mutual 
acquittal  of  every  obligation  ;  so,  give  up  the  settle- 
ment of  that  estate,  which  left  me  almost  a  beggar. 

Laura.  Give  it  up!  ha,  ha!  No,  Carlos;  you 
consigned  me  that  estate  as  a  proof  of  love  ;  do  not 
imagine,  then,  I'll  give  up  the  only  part  of  our  con- 
nexion of  which  I  am  not  ashamed. 

Car.  Base  woman  !  you  know  'twas  not  a  volun- 
tary gift:  after  having  in  vain  practised  on  my  fond- 
ness, whilst  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  you  prevailed 
on  me  to  sign  the  deed,  which  you  had  artfully  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose  :  therefore,  jou  must  restore 

I^aura.  Never,  never!  [it. 

Car.  Ruin  is  in  the  word  !  Call  it  back,  madam, 
or  I'll  be  revenged  on  thee  in  thy  heart's  dearest 
object — thy  minion,  Florio  !  he  shall  not  riot  on  my 
fortune. 

Laura,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Florio  is  safe;  your  lands 
are  sold  ;  and,  in  another  country,  we  shall  enjoy 
the  blessing  of  thy  fond  passion,  whilst  that  passion 
is  indulging  itself  in  hatred  and  execrations.  [Exit. 

Car.  My  vengeance  shall  first  fall  on  her,  (Fol- 
lowing.) No;  he  shall  be  the  lirsl  victim,  or 'twill 
be  incomplete.  Reduced  to  poverty,  I  cannot  live. 
Oh,  folly!  where  are  now  all  the  gilded  prospects 
of  my  youth?  Had  I — but  'tis  too  late  to  look 
back  ;  remorse  attends  the  past,  and  ruin — ruin 
waits  me  in  the  future ! 

SctNE  II. — Don  Ceesar's  House, 

Enter  Donna  \iciov.i\,  perusing  a  letter,  meeting 

Donna  Olivia. 

Oliv,  (Speaks  as  entering.)  If  my  father  should 
inquire  for  me,  tell  him  I  am  in  Donna  Victoria's 
apartment.  Smiling,  I  protest!  my  dear,  gloomy  cou- 
sin, where  have  you  purchased  that  sun-shiny  look? 

Vict.  It  is  but  April  sun-shine,  I  fear;  but  wha 
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could  resist  such  a  temptation  to  smile  1  a  letter 
from  Donna  Laura,  my  busband's  mistress,  styling 
me  her  dearest  Florio !  ber  life  !  Iier  soul !  and  com- 
plaining of  a  twelve  hours'  absence,  as  the  bitterest 
misfortune. 

OUv.  Ha,  ba,  ba !  most  doughty  don!  pray,  let 
ns  see  you  in  your  feather  and  doublet;  as  a  cava- 
liero,  it  seems,  you  are  formidable.  So  suddenly 
to  rob  your  husband  of  his  charmer's  heart!  you 
must  have  used  some  witchery. 

Vict.  Yes,  powerful  witchery — the  knowledge 
of  my  sex.  Oh  !  did  the  men  but  know  us  as  well 
as  we  do  ourselves— but,  thank  fate  !  they  do  not : 
'twould  be  dangerous. 

OUv.  What,  I  suppose,  you  praised  her  under- 
standing, was  captivated  by  her  wit,  and  absolutely 
struck  dumb  by  the  amazing  beauties  of  her  mind  ! 

Vict.  Oh  !  no  :  that's  the  mode  prescribed  by  the 
essayists  on  the  female  heart.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  not  a  wo- 
man breathing,  from  fifteen  to  fift}',  but  would  rather 
have  a  compliment  to  the  tip  of  ber  ear,  or  the  turn  of 
her  ancle,  than  a  volume  in  praise  of  her  intellects. 

Oliv.  So,  Mattery,  then,  is  your  boasted  pill? 

Vict.  No,  that's  only  the  occasional  gilding;  but 
'tis  in  vain  to  attempt  a  description  of  what  changed 
its  nature  with  every  moment.  I  was  now  attentive, 
now  gay;  then  tender,  then  careless.  I  strove 
rather  to  convince  her  that  I  was  charming,  than 
that  I  myself  was  charmed;  and,  when  I  saw  love's 
arrow  quivering  in  her  heart,  instead  of  falling  at 
her  feel,  sung  a  triumphant  air,  and  remembered  a 
sudden  engagement. 

Oliv.  (Archly.)  Would  you  have  done  so,  had 
you  been  a  man?  [woman. 

Vict.  Assuredly  !  knowing  what  I  now  do  as  a 

Oliv.  But  can  all  this  be  worth  while,  merely  to 
rival  a  fickle  husband  with  one  woman,  whilst  he  is 
setting  his  feather,  perhaps,  at half-a-score  others? 

Vict.  To  rival  him  was  not  my  first  motive.  The 
Portuguese  robbed  me  of  his  heart;  I  concluded 
she  had  fascinations  which  nature  had  denied  to 
me;  it  was  impossible  to  visit  her  as  a  woman  ;  I, 
therefore,  assumed  the  cavalier  to  study  her,  that 
I  might,  if  possible,  be  to  my  Carlos,  all  he  found 

Oliv.  Pretty,  humble  creature!  [in  her. 

Vict.  In  this  adventure,  I  learnt  more  than  I  ex- 
pected; my — (oh,  cruel!) — my  husband  has  given 
this  woman  an  estate,  almost  all  that  his  dissipa- 

Oliv.  Indeed!  [pations  had  left  us. 

Vict.  To  make  him  more  culpable,  it  was  my 
estate ;  it  was  that  fortune  which  my  lavish  love 
had  made  his,  without  securing  it  to  my  children. 

Oliv.  How  could  you  be  so  improvident? 

Vict.  Alas !  I  trusted  him  with  my  heart,  with  my 
happiness,  withoutrestriction.  Should  I  have  shewn 
a  greater  solicitude  for  anything  than  for  these? 

Oliv.  The  event  proves  that  you  should  ;  but  how 
can  you  be  thus  passive  in  your  sorrow?  since  I 
had  assumed  the  man,  I'd  make  him  feel  a  mau's 
resentment  for  such  injuries. 

Vict.  Oh  !  Olivia,  what  resentment  can  I  shew 
to  him  I  have  vowed  to  honour,  and  whom  both  my 
duty  and  my  heart  compel  me  yet  to  love? 

Oliv.  Why,  really,  now,  I  think — positively, 
there's  no  thinking  about  it ;  'tis  among  the  arcana 
of  the  married  life,  I  suppose. 

Vict.  You,  who  know  me,  can  judge  how  I  suf- 
fered in  prosecuting  my  plan.  I  have  thrown  off 
the  delicacy  of  my  sex  ;  f  have  worn  the  mask  of 
love  to  the  destroyer  of  my  peace — but  the  object 
is  too  great  to  be  abandoned — nothing  less  than  to 
save  my  husband  from  ruin,  and  to  restore  him, 
again  a  lover,  to  my  faithful  bosom. 

Oliv.  Well,  I  confess,  Victoria,  I  hardly  know 
whether  most  to  blame  or  praise  you ;  but,  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  I  suppose,  your  success  will  de- 
termine me.  [Enter  Gasper.J 

Gasp.  Pray,  madam,  are  your  wedding-shoes 
ready?  (To  Olivia.) 

Oliv.  Insolence  !  I  can  scarcely  ever  keep  up 
the  vixen  to  this  fellow.  (Apart  lo  Victoria.) 
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Gasp.  You'll  want  them,  madam,  to  morrow 
morning,  that's  all ;  so  I  came  to  prepare  ye. 

Oliv.  I  want  wedding-shoes  to-morrow!  If  you 
are  kept  on  water-gruel  till  I  marry,  that  plump 
face  of  your's  will  be  chap-fallen,  I  believe. 

Gasp.  Yes,  truly,  I  believe  so,  too.  Lack-a-day  ! 
did  you  suppose  I  came  to  bring  you  news  of  your 
own  wedding?  no  such  glad  tidings  for  you,  lady, 
believe  me.  You  married !  I  am  sure  the  man  who 
ties  himself  to  you,  ought  to  be  half  a  salamander, 
and  able  to  live  on  fire,     [honour  to  inform  me  of? 

Oliv,  What  marriage,  then,  is  it  you  do  me  tlie 

Gasj}.  Why,  your  father's  marriage.  You'll 
have  a  mother-in-law  to-morrow;  and  having,  like 
a  dutiful  daughter,  danced  at  the  wedding,  be 
immured  in  a  convent  for  life. 

Oliv.  Immured  in  a  convent!  then  I'll  raise  se- 
dition in  the  sisterhood,  depose  the  abbess,  and 
turn  the  confessor's  chair  to  a  go-cart. 

Gasp.  So,  the  threat  of  the  mother-in-law,  which 
I  thought  would  be  worse  than  that  of  the  abbess, 
does  not  frighten  ye  ? 

Oliv.  No,  because  my  father  dares  not  give  me 
one.  Marry  without  my  consent!  no,  no;  he'll 
never  think  of  it,  depend  on't  I  however,  lest  the 
fit  should  grow  strong  upon  him,  I'll  go  and  ad- 
minister my  volatiles  to  keep  it  under.  [Exit. 

Gasp.  Administer  them  cautiously,  then ;  too 
strong  a  dose  of  your  volatiles  would  make  the  fit 
stubborn.  Who'd  think  that  pretty  arch  look  be- 
longed to  a  termagant?  what  a  pity!  'twould  be 
worth  a  thousand  ducats  to  cure  her. 

Vict.  Has  Inis  told  you  I  wanted  to  converse 
with  you  in  private.  Gasper? 

Gasp.  Oh!  yes,  madam;  and  I  took  particular 
notice  that  it  was  to  be  in  private.  "  Sure,"  says  I, 
"  Mrs.  Inis,  Madame  Victoria  has  not  taken  a  fancy 
to  me,  and  is  going  to  break  her  mind."  [per? 

Vict.  Whimsical !  ha,  ha!  Suppose  I  should,  Gas- 
Gas/).  Why,  then,  madam,  I  should  say,  fortune 
had  used  you  devilish  scurvily,  to  give  you  a  grey- 
beard in  a  livery.  I  know  well  enough,  that  some 
young  ladies  have  given  themselves  to  grey-beards 
in  a  gilded  coach,  and  others  have  run  away  with  a 
handsome  youth  in  worsted  lace ;  they  each  had 
their  apology  ;  but  if  you  run  away  with  me — par- 
don me,  madam,  t  could  not  stand  the  ridicule. 

Vict.  Oh!  very  well ;  but  if  you  refuse  to  run 
away  with  me,  will  you  do  me  another  favour? 

Ga^p.  Anything  you'll  order,  madam,  except 
dancing  a  fandango.  [country'? 

Vict.  You  have  seen  my  rich  old  uncle  in  the 

Gasp.  What,  Don  Sancho,  who,  with  two-thirds 
of  a  century  in  his  face,  affects  the  misdemeanors 
of  youth  ;  hides  his  baldness  with  amber  locks, 
and  complains  of  the  tooth-ache,  to  make  you  be- 
lieve that  the  two  rows  of  ivory  he  carries  in  his 
head  grew  there. 

Fict.  Oh  !  you  know  him,  I  find  :  could  you  as- 
sume his  character  for  an  hour,  and  make  love  for 
him?  you  know,  it  must  be  in  the  style  of  King 
Roderigo  the  First. 

Gasp.  Hang  it !  I  am  rather  too  near  his  own  age ; 
to  appear  an  old  man  with  effect,  one  should  not  be 
above.twenty  ;  'tis  always  so  on  the  stage. 

Vict.  Pho  !  you  might  pass  for  Juan's  grandson. 

Gasp.  Nay,  if  your  ladyship  condescends  to  flat- 
ter me,  you  have  me. 

Vict,  Then  follow  me;  for  Don  Caesar,  I  hear,  is 
approaching  :  in  the  garden  I'll  make  you  acquainted 
with  my  plan,  and  impress  on  your  mind  every  trait 
of  my  uncle's  character.  If  you  can  hit  him  off,  the 
arts  of  Laura  shall  be  foiled,  and  Carlos  be  again 
Victoria's.  [E.veunt. 

Enter  Don  Caesar,  followed  by  Donna  Olivia. 

CcBsar.  No,  no  ;  'tis  too  late;  no  coaxings;  I  am 
resolved,  I  say. 

Oliv.  But  it  is  not  too  late,  and  yon  sha'n't  be 
resolved,  I  say.  Indeed, now,  I'll  be  upon  my  guard 
with  the  next  Don — what's  his  name?  not  a  trace 
of  the  Xantippe  left;  I'll  study  to  be  charming. 
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Ccesar.  Nay,  you  need  not  study  it,  yon  are 
always  charming  enough,  it'  you  would  but  hold 
your  tongue. 

Oliv.  Do  you  think  so"!  then,  to  the  next  lover  I 
won't  open  my  lips  ;  I'll  answer  everything  he  says 
with  a  smile,  and  if  he  asks  me  to  have  him,  drop 
a  courtesy  of  thankfulness. 

CcBsar.  Psha!  that's  too  much  t'other  way;  you 
are  always  either  above  the  mark  or  below  it ;  you 
must  talk,  but  talk  with  good-humour.  Can't  you 
look  gently  and  prettily,  now,  as  I  do?  and  say, 
"yes,  sir,"  and  "no,  sir;"  and,  "'tis  very  line 
weather,  sir ;"  and,  ''  pray,  sir,  were  you  at  the  ball 
last  night?"  and,  "  I  caught  a  sad  cold  the  other 
evening  ;"  and,  "  bless  nie  '.  I  hear  Lacinda  has  run 
away  with  her  footman,  and  Don  Philip  has  mar- 
ried his  housemaid."  Thai's  the  way  agreeable 
ladies  talk,  you  never  hear  anything  else. 

Oliv.  Very  true!  and  you  shall  see  me  as  agree- 
able as  the  best  of  them,  if  you  won't  give  me  a 
mother-in-law  to  snub  me,  and  set  me  tasks,  and 
to  take  up  all  the  fine  apartments,  and  send  up  poor 
little  Livy  to  lodge  next  the  stars. 

CcBsar.  Ah !  if  thou  wert  but  always  thus  soft 
and  good-humoured,  no  mother-in-law  in  Spain, 
though  she  brought  the  Castiles  for  her  portion, 
should  have  power  to  snub  thee.  But,  Livy,  the 
trial's  at  hand ;  for,  at  this  moment  do  I  expect  Don 
Vinceiitio  to  visit  you.  He  is  but  just  returned 
from  England,  and  probably,  has  yet  heard  only  of 
'  your  beauty  and  fortune  ;  I  hope  it  is  not  from  you 
he  will  learn  the  other  part  of  your  character. 

Oliv.  This  moment  expect  him!  two  new  lovers 
in  a  day ! 

CcBsar.  Beginning  already,  as  I  hope  to  live  !  ay, 
I  see  'tis  in  vain;  111  send  him  an  excuse,  and 
marry  Marcella  before  night. 

Oliv,  Oh  !  no :  upon  my  obedience,  I  promise  to 
be  just  the  soft,  civil  creature,  you  have  described. 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Don  "Vincentio  is  below,  sir.  [^Exit. 

CcBsar.  I'll  waitiipon  him.  Well,  go  and  collect 
all  your  smiles  and  your  simpers,  and  remember  all 
I  have  said  to  you  ;  be  gentle,  and  talk  pretty  little 
small  talk,  d'ye  hear?  and,  if  you  please  him,  you 
shall  have  the  portion  of  a  Dutch  burgomaster's 
daughter,  and  the  pin-money  of  a  princess,  you  jade 
you  !  I  think,  at  last,  I  have  done  it ;  the  fear  of 
this  mother-in-law  will  keep  down  the  fiend  in  her, 
if  anything  can.  [j4s«/e,  and  exit. 

Oliv,  Ah!  my  poor  father!  your  anxieties  will 
never  end  till  you  bring  Don  Julio.  But  what  shall 
I  do  with  this  Vincentiol  I  fear  he  is  so  perfectly 
harmonized,  that  to  put  him  in  an  ill  temper  will 
be  impracticable.  I  must  try,  however;  if  'tis 
possible  to  find  a  discord  in  him,  I'll  touch  the 
string.  \_Exil. 

Scene  III. — Another  Apartment. 
Enter  DoN  ViNCENTioanrf  Don  CjESAR. 

Vin.  Presto,  presto  !  signer,  where  is  the  Olivia? 
Not  a  moment  to  spare.  I  left  oil'  in  all  the  fury 
of  composition  ;  minums  and  crotchets  have  been 
battling  it  through  my  head  the  whole  day ;  and 
trying  a  semibreve  in  G  sharp,  has  made  me  as  flat 
as  double  F. 

Ccesar.  Sharp  and  flat!  trying  a  semibreve!  Oh! 
'gad,  sir,  I  had  like  not  to  have  understood  you  ; 
but  a  semibreve  is  something  of  a  demi-culverin,  I 
take  it ;  and  you  have  been  practising  the  art  mili- 
tary, [quainted  with  music? 

Vin,  Art  military!     What,  sir,  are   you  nnac- 

CcBsar.  Music!  oh!  I  ask  pardon  ;  then  you  are 
fond  of  music.     Beware  of  discords.  {Aside..) 

Vin.  Fond  of  it !  devoted  to  it.  I  composed  a 
thing  to-day,  in  all  the  gusto  of  Sacchini,  and  the 
sweetness  of  Gluck.  But  this  recreant  finger  fails 
me  in  composing  a  passage  in  E  octave  :  if  it  does 
not  gain  more  elastic  vigour  in  a  week,  I  shall  be 
tempted  to  have  it  amputated,  and  supply  the  shake 
^ith  a  spring.  [shake  I 

Cfesar,  Mercy  !  ampulat'c  a  fiuger  to  supply   a 
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Vin.  Oh  !  that's  a  trifle  in  the  road  to  reputation; 
to  be  talked  of  is  the  sitinmum  hoinim  of  this  life. 
A  young  man  of  rank  should  not  glide  through  the 
world,  without  a  distinguished  rage;  or,  as  they 
call  it  in  England,  a  hobby-horse. 

Ccesar.  A  hobby-horse ! 

Viii.  Yes;  that  is,  every  man  of  figure  deter- 
mines on  setting  out  in  life,  in  that  land  of  liberty, 
in  what  line  to  ruin  himself;  and  that  choice  is 
called  his  hobby-horse.  One  makes  the  turf  his 
scene  of  action  ;  another  drives  about  tall  phaetons, 
to  peep  into  their  neighbours'  garret  windows;  and 
a  third  rides  his  hobby-horse  iu  parliament,  where 
it  jerks  him  sometimes  on  one  side,  and  sometimes 
on  the  other;  sometimes  in,  and  sometimes  out; 
till  at  length,  he  is  jerked  out  of  his  honesty,  and 
his  constituents  out  of  their  freedom. 

Ccesar.  Ay  !  Well,  'tis  a  wonder,  that  with  such 
sort  of  hobby-horses  as  these,  they  should  still 
outride  all  the  world  to  the  goal  of  glory. 

Vin,  This  is  all  cantabile  ;  nothing  to  do  with 
the  subject  of  the  piece,  which  is  Donna  Olivia; 
pray  give  me  the  key-note  to  her  heart. 

Casar.  Upon  my  word,  signer,  to  speak  in  your 
own  phrase,  I  believe  that  note  has  never  yet  been 
sounded.  Ah!  here  she  comes;  look  at  her.  Isn't 
she  a  fine  girl? 

Vin.  Touching!  Musical  I'll  be  sworn !  her  very 
air  is  harmonious.  [tongue  so, 

Ccesar.  {Aside.)  I  wish  thou  may'st  find  her 
Enter  DoNNA  Olivia. 
Daughter,  receive  Don  Vincentio  ;  his  rank,  for- 
tune, and  merit,  entitle  him  to  the  heiress  of  a 
grandee ;  but  he  is  contented  to  become  my  son- 
in-law,  ifyoucan  please  him.  {Olivia curtsies.) 

Vin.   Please  me!  she  entrances  me!  Her  pre- 
sence thrills  me   like  a  cadenza  of  Pachierotii's, 
and  every  nerve  vibrates  to  the  music  of  her  looks. 
Her  step  andante  gently  moves. 

Pianos  glance  from  either  eye; 
Oh  !  how  larghetlo  is  the  heart 
That  charms  so  forte  can  defy! 
Donna  Olivia,  will  you  be  contented  to  receive  me 

Oliv.  Yes,  sir — No,  sir.  [as  a  lover? 

Vin.  Yes,  sir!  no,  sir!  bewitching  timidity  I 

Ceesar.  Yes,  sir,  she's  remarkably  timid.  She's 
in  the  right  cue,  I  see.     {Aside.) 

Vin.  'Tis  clear  you  have  never  travelled  ;  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  shew  you  England.  You  will  there 
see  how  entirely  timidity  is  banished  the  sex.  You 
must  affect  a  marked  character,  and  maintain  it  at 

Oliv.  'Tis  a  very  fine  day,  sir.  [all  hazards. 

Viii.  Madam ! 

Oliv.  I  caught  a  sad  cold  the  other  evening. 
Pray,  was  you  at  the  ball  last  night  ? 

Vin.  What  ball,  fair  lady? 

Oliv.  Bless  me  !  they  say  Lucinda  has  run  away 
with  her  footman,  and  Don  Philip  has  married  his 
housemaid.  Now  am  I  not  very  agreeable?  {Apart 
to  Don  Ccesar.) 

CiBsar.  Oh  !  such  perverse  obedience. 

Vin.  Reallj',  madam,  I  have  not  the  honour  to 
know  Don  Philip  and  Lucinda,  nor  am  I  happy 
enough  entirely  to  comprehend  you. 

Oliv.  No!  I  only  meant  to  be  agreeable;  but, 
perhaps,  you  have  no  taste   for  pretty,  little  smal| 

F('«.  Pretty,  little  small  talk  !  [talk? 

Oliv.  A  marked  character  you  admire;  so  do  I 
—  I  dote  on  it.  I  would  not  resemble  the  rest  of 
the  world,  in  anything. 

Vin.  My  taste  to  the  fiftieth  part  of  a  crochet! 
We  shall  agree  admirably  when  we  are  married. 

Oliv.  And  that  will  be  unlike  the  rfest  of  the 
world,  and  therefore,  charming! 

Ccesar.  {Aside.)  It  will  do  !  I  have  hit  her  hu- 
mour at  last.  Why  didn't  this  young  dog  ofler 
himself  before? 

Oliv.  I  believe,  I  have  the  honour  to  carry  ray 
taste  that  way  farther  than  you,  Don  Vincentio. 
Pray,  now,  wliat  is  your  usual  style  in  living? 

Vin.  My  winters  I    spend  in   Madrid,  as  other 
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people  do.    My  summers  I  drawl  through  at  my 

castle — 

Oliv.  As  other  people  do  !  and  yet  you  pretend 
to  taste  and  singularity.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Good  Don 
Vincenlio,  never  talk  of  a  marked  character  again. 
Go  into  the  country  in  July,  to  smell  roses  and 
woodbines,  when  everybody  regales  on  their  fra- 
grance !  Now,  I  would  rusticate  only  iu  winter, 
and  my  bleak  castle  should  be  decorated  with  ver- 
dure and  flowers,  amidst  the  soft  zephyrs  of  Decem- 

Casar.  {Aside.)  Oh  !  she'll  go  too  far.  [ber. 

Oiw.  On  the  leafless  trees  I  would  hang  green 
branches — the  labour  of  silk-worms,  and,  there- 
fore, natural;  whilst  my  rose-shrubs  and  myrtles 
should  be  scented  by  the  first  perfumers  iti  Italy. 
Unnatural,  indeed ;  but,  therefore,  singular  and 
striking. 

Vin.  Oh!  charming;  you  beat  me,  where  I 
thought  myself  the  strongest.  Would  they  but  es- 
tablish newspapers  here,  to  paragraph  our  singu- 
larities, we  should  be  the  most  envied  couple  in 
Spain.  [as  she  is. 

Ccesar    (Aside.)  By  St.  Anthony,  he  is  as  mad 

Vin.  What  say  you,  Don  Caesar?  Olivia  and 
her  winter  garden,  and  I  and  my  music. 

Oliv.  Music,  did  you  say"!  Music!  I  am  pas- 
sionately fond  of  that. 

Cwsar.  She  has  saved  my  life ;  I  thought  she 
was  going  to  knock  down  his  hobby-horse. (yl.vit/e.) 

Vin.  You  enchant  me  !  I  have  the  finest  baud  in 
Madrid :  my  first  violin  draws  a  longer  bow  than 
Giardiui ;  my  clarionets,  my  viol  de  gamba — Oh  ! 
you  shall  have  such  concerts! 

Oliv.  Concerts !  pardon  me  there ;  my  passion 
is  a  single  instrument. 

Vin.  That's  carrying  singularity  very  far,  indeed ! 
I  love  a  crash  ;  so  does  everybody  of  taste. 

Oliv.  But  my  taste  isn't  like  everybody's  ;  my 
nerves  are  so  particularly  fine,  that  more  than  one 
instrument  overpower  them. 

Vin.  Pray  tell  me  the  name  of  that  one  :  I  am 
sure  it  must  be  the  most  elegant  and  captivating 
in  the  world.  I  am  impatient  to  know  it.  We'll 
have  no  other  instrument  in  Spain  ;  and  I  will  study 
to  become  its  master,  that  I  may  woo  you  with  its 
music.  Olivia!  tell  me,  is  it  a  harpsichord?  a 
piano-forte?  a  pentachord?  a  harp? 

Oliv.  You  have  it,  you  have  it !  a  harp — yes,  a 
Jew'.-s-harp  is  to  me  the  only  instrument.  Are  you 
not  charmed  with  the  delightful  h — u — m  of  its 
base,  running  on  the  ear  like  the  distant  rumble  of 
a  stale  coach?  It  presents  the  idea  of  vastness  and 
importance  to  the  mind.  The  moment  you  are  its 
master,  1 11  give  you  my  hand. 

Vin.  Da  capo,  madam,  da  capo  !  a  Jew's-harp  ! 

Oliv.  Bless  me,  sir,  don't  I  tell  you  so?  Violins 
chill  me  ;  clarionets,  by  sympathy,  hurt  my  lungs  ; 
and,  instead  of  maintaining  a  band  under  my  roof, 
I  would  not  keep  a  servant  who  knew  a  bassoon 
from  the  flute,  or  could  tell  whether  he  heard  a  jig, 
or  a  canzonetta. 

Ceesar.  Oh  !  thou  perverse  one  !  you  know  you 
love  concerts  ;  you  know  you  do.(  Jn  great  agitation.) 

Oliv.  I  detest  them!  It's  vulgar  custom  that 
attaches  people  to  the  sound  of  fifty  different  instru- 
ments at  once;  'twould  be  as  well  to  talk  on  the 
same  subject  in  fifty  ditterent  tongues.  A  band  ! 
'tis  a  mere  olio  of  sound;  I'd  rather  listen  to  a 
three-stringed  guitar,  serenading  a  sempstress  in 
some  neighbouring  garret. 

Ccesar.  Oh  I  you— Don  Vlnceutio,  this  is  no- 
thing but  perverseness,  wicked  perverseness. 
Hussy  !  didn't  you  shake  when  yon  mentioned  a 
garret  ?  didn't  bread  and  water  and  a  step-mother 
come  into  your  head  at  the  same  time? 

Vin,  Piano,  piano,  good  sir;  spare  yourself  all 
farther  trouble.  Should  the  Princess  of  Gazarat, 
and  all  her  diamond  mines,  offer  themselves,  I 
would  not  accept  them  in  lieu  of  my  band — a  band 
that  has  half  ruined  mc  to  collect.  I  would  have 
allowed  Donua  Olivia  a  blooming  garden  in  winter; 
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I  would  even  have  procured  barrenness  and  snow 
for  her  in  the  dog-days;  but  to  have  my  band  in- 
sulted !  to  have  my  knowledge  in  music  slighted! 
to  be  roused  from  all  the  energies  of  composition, 
by  the  drone  of  a  Jew's-harp!  I  cannot  breathe 
under  the  idea. 

Casar.  Then,  then  you  refuse  her,  sir? 

Vin.  I  cannot  use  so  harsh  a  word  :  I  take  my 
leave  of  the  lady.  Adieu,  madam  ;  I  leave  you  to 
enjoy  your  solos,  whilst  I  fly  to  the  raptures  of  a 
crash.  [Exit  with  Don  CcBsar. 

Oliv.  Mercy!  that  silent  anger  is  terrifying;  I 
read  a  young  mother-in-law,  and  an  old  lady  ab- 
bess, in  every  line  of  his  face.  [Enter  DoNNA  VIC- 
TORIA.] Well,  you  heard  the  whole,  I  suppose? 
heard  poor  unhappy  me  scorned  and  rejected. 

Vict.  I  heard  you  in  imminent  danger;  and  ex- 
pected Signor  da  Capo  would  have  snapped  you 
up,  in  spite  of  caprice  and  extravagance. 

Oliv.  Oh!  they  charmed,  instead  of  scaringhim. 
I  soon  found  that  my  only  chance  was  to  fall  across 
his  caprice.  Where  is  the  philosopher  who  could 
withstand  that?  [tend  to  ? 

Vict.  But  what,  my  good  cousin,  does   all  this 

Oliv.  I  dare  say  you  can  guess.  Penelope  had 
never  cheated  her  lovers  with  a  never-ending  web, 
had  she  not  had  an  Ulysses. 

Vict,  An  Ulysses!  what,  are  you  then  married? 

Oliv.  Oh  I  no,  not  yet;  but,  believe  me,  my  de- 
sign is  to  lead  apes  ;  nor  is  my  heart  an  icicle.  If 
you  choose  to  know  more,  put  on  3'our  veil,  and 
slip  with  me  through  the  garden  to  the  Prado. 

Vict.  I  can't,  indeed.  I  am  this  moment  going  to 
dress  en  homme,  to  visit  the  impatient  Portuguese. 

Oliv.  Send  an  excuse ;  for,  positively,  you  go 
with  me.  Heaven  and  earth  !  I  am  going  to  meet 
a  man  whom  I  have  been  fool  enough  to  dream  and 
think  of  tliese  two  years,  and  I  don't  know  that 
ever  he  thought  of  me  in  his  life. 

Vict.  Two  years  discovering  that  ? 

Oliv.  He  has  been  abroad.  The  only  time  I  ever 
saw  him  was  at  the  Duchess  of  Medina's;  there  were 
a  thousand  people;  and  he  was  so  elegant,  so  care- 
less, so  handsome  ! — In  a  word,  though  he  set  oft' 
for  France  the  next  morning,  by  some  witchcraft 
or  other,  he  has  been  before  my  eyes  ever  since. 

Vict.  Was  the  impression  mutual  ? 

Oliv.  He  hardly  noticed  me.  I  was  then  a  bash- 
ful thing,  just  out  of  a  convent,  and  shrunk  from 
observation.  J  [him? 

Vict.  Why,  I  thought  you  were  going  to  meet 

Oliv.  To  be  sure  ;  I  sent  him  a  command  this 
morning,  to  be  at  the  Prado.  I  am  determined  to 
find  out  if  his  heart  is  engaged,  and  if  it  is — 

Vict.  Y'ou'll  cross  your  arms,  and  crown  your 
brow  with  willows? 

Oliv.  No,  positively;  not  whilst  we  have  myr- 
tles. I  would  prefer  Julio,  'tis  true,  to  all  bis 
sex;  but  if  he  is  stupid  enough  to  be  insensible  to 
me,  I  sha'n't,  for  that  reason,  pine  like  a  girl,  on 
chalk  and  oatmeal.  No,  no;  in  that  case  I  shall 
form  a  new  plan,  and  treat  my  future  lovers  with 
more  civility.  [heard  talk  reasonably. 

Vict.  You  are  the   only  woman  in  love,  I  ever 

Oliv.  Well,  prepare  for  the  Prado,  and  I'll  give 
you  a  lesson  against  your  days  of  widowhood. 
Don't  you  wish  this  the  moment,  Victoria?  A 
pretty  widow  at  four-and-twenty  has  more  subjects, 
and  a  wider  empire,  than  the  first  monarch  upon 
earth.     I  long  to  see  you  in  your  weeds. 

Vict.  Never  may  you  see  them.  Oh!  Olivia,  my 
happiness,  my  life,  depend  upon  my  husband.  The 
fond  hope  of  still  being  united  to  him,  gives  me  spi- 
rits in  my  affliction,  and  enables  me  to  support  even 
the  period  of  his  neglect  with  patience.       [Exeunt. 

ACT  III.— SCENK  I.— A  long  Street. 

Julio  enters  from  a  garden-gate,  with  precipitation  ; 

a  Servant  witliiu  fastens  the  gate. 

Julio.  Yes,  yes  :  bar  the  gate  fast,  Cerberus, 
lest  some  other  curious  traveller  should  stumble  on. 
your  confines.     If  ever  I  am  so  caught  again — 
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Enter  Doii  Garcia.     {Julio  seizes  him.) 
Don  Garcia,  never  make  love  to  a  woman  in  a  veil. 

Oar.  Why  so,  pr'ytliee'!  Veils  and  secrecy  are 
Ibe  cbief  ingredients  in  a  Spanish  amour  ;  but  in 
two  years,  Julio, thou  art  grown  absolutely  French. 

Julio.  That  may  be  ;  but  it'  ever  I  trust  to  a  veil 
again,  may  no  lovely,  blooming  beauty  ever  trust 
me.  Why,  dost  know,  I  have  been  an  hour  at  the 
feet  of  a  creature,  whose  lirst  birth-day  must  have 
been  kept  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  and 
whose  trembling  weak  voice  I  mistook  for  the 
timid  cadence  of  bashful  lifieen. 

Gar.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  What  a  happiness  to  bare  seen 
thee  in  tliy  raptures,  petitioning  for  a  half  glance 
only,  of  the  charms  the  envious  veil  concealed  ! 

Julio.  Yes;  and  when  she  unveiled  her  golliic 
countenance,  to  render  the  thing  completely  ridi- 
calous,  she  begin  moralizing;  and  positively 
would  not  let  me  out  of  the  snare,  till  I  had  per- 
suaded her  she  had  worked  a  conversion,  and  that 
I'd  never  make  love,  but  in  an  honest  way  again. 

Gar.  Oh  !  that  honest  way  of  love-making  is  de- 
lightful to  be  sure!   I  had  a  "dose  of  it  this  morning; 
but,  happily,  the  ladies  have  not  yet  learned  to  veil 
their  tempers,  though  they  have  their  faces. 
Enter  Don  Vinckntio. 

Vin.  Julio!  Garcia!  congratulate  ine!     Such  an 

Julio.  What  have  you  escaped?  [escape  ! 

Vin.  Matrimony. 

Gar.  Nay,  then  our  congratulations  may  be  mu- 
tual. I  have  had  a  matrimonial  escape,  too,  this 
very  day.  I  was  almost  on  the  brink  of  the  cere- 
mony with  the  veriest  Xantippe  ! 

Vin.  Oh  !  that  was  not  my  case  ;  mine  was  a 
sweet  creature,  all  elegance,  all  life. 

Julio.  Then  wheie's  tiie  cause  of  congratulation  ? 

Vin.  Cause!  why  she's  ignorant  of  music  !  pre- 
fers a  jig  to  a  canzonetta,  and  a  Jew's-harp  to  a 
pentachord. 

Gar.  Had  my  nymph  no  other  fault,  I  would 
pardon  that,  for  she  was  lovely  and  rich. 

Vin.  Mine,  too,  was  lovely  and  rich ;  and,  I'll 
be  sworn,  as  ignorant  of  scolding,  as  of  the  gamut! 
But  not  to  know  music  !  [only  of  music  ! 

Julio.    Gentle,  lovely,    aud   rich  !  and  ignorant 

Gar.  A  venial  crime,  indeed;  if  the  sweet  crea- 
ture will  marry  me,  she  shall  carry  a  Jew's-harp 
always  in  her  train,  as  a  Scotch  laird  does  his  bag- 
pipes.    I  wish  you'd  give  me  your  interest. 

Vin.  Oh!  most  willingly,  if  thou  hast  so  gross 
an  inclination ;  I'll  name  thee  as  a  dull-souled  largo 
fellow,  to  her  father,  Don  Caesar. 

Gar.  Caesar  !  what  Doa  Caesar? 

Vin.  De  Zuniga. 

Gar.  Impossible ! 

Vin.  Oh!  I'll  answer  for  her  mother.  So  much 
is  Don  Zuniga  her  father,  that  he  does  not  know  a 
semibreve  from  a  culverin. 

Gar.  The  name  of  the  lady? 

Vin.  Olivia.  [gant ! 

Gar.  Why,  you  must  be  mad;  that's  my  terma- 

Vin.  Termagant!  ha,  ha,  ha!  Thou  hast  certainly 
some  vixen  of  a  mistress,  who  infects  thy  ears  to- 
wards the  whole  sex.     Olivia  is  timid  and  elegant. 

Gar.  By  Juno,  there  never  existed  such  a  scold! 

Vin.  By  Orpheus,  there  never  was  a  gayer  tem- 
pered creature  !  Spirit  enough  to  be  charming,  that's 
all.  If  she  loved  harmony,  I'd  marry  her  to-morrow. 

Julio.  Ha,  ha !  what  a  ridiculous  jangle  !  'tis 
evident  you  speak  of  two  different  women. 

Gar.  I  speak  of  Donna  Olivia,  heiress  to  Don 
Caesar  de  Zuniga. 

Vin.  I  speak  of  the  heiress  of  Don  Caesar  de 
Zuniga,  who  is  called  Donna  Olivia. 

Gar.  I  perceive  you  mean  to  insult  me. 

Vin.  Your  perceptions  are  very  rapid,  sir,  but 
if  you  choose  to  think  so,  I'll  settle  that  point  with 
you  immediately  :  but,  for  fear  of  consequences, 
I'll  fly  home,  and  add  the  last  bar  to  my  concerto, 
and  then  meet  you  where  you  pletise. 
Julio.  Pho!  this  is  evidently  misapprehension. 


FOR  A  HUSBAND.  [Act  HI. 

To  clear  the  matter  up,  I'll  visit  the  lady,  if  you'll 
introduce  me,  Vincentio;  but  yon  shall  both  pro- 
mise to  be  governed  in  this  dispute  by  my  decision. 

Vin.  I'll  introduce  you  with  joy,  if  you'll  try  to 
persuade  her  of  the  necessity  of  music,  and  the 
charms  of  harmony.  [jar  and  discord. 

Gar.  Yes,  she  needs  that — You'll   find  her   all 

Julio.  Conic,  no  more.  Garcia  ;  thou  art  but  a 
sort  of  male  vixen  thyself.  Melodious  Vincentio, 
when  shall  I  expect  you  1 

Vin.  This  evening. 

Julio.  Not  this  evening  ;  I  have  engaged  to  meet 
a  goldfinch  in   a  grove — then   1    shall  have  ransic, 

Vin.  It  won't,  being  at  night.  [3'0i  rogue  ! 

Julio.  T'len  I'll  talk  to  it  till  the  morning,  and 
hear  it  pov  i  out  its  matins  to  the  rising  sun.  Call 
on  me  to-morrow  ;  I'll  then  attend  you  to  Donna 
Olivia,  and  declare  faithfully  the  impression  her 
character  makes  on  me.  Come,  Garcia,  I  must 
not  leave  you  together,  lest  his  crotchets  and  your 
minums  should  fall  into  a  crash  of  discords.  [JE.teun< . 

ScKNE  U.—The  Prado.— Enter  Don  Carlos. 

Car.  All  hail  to  the  powers  of  Burgundy  !  Three 
flasks  to  my  own  share!  What  sorrows  can  stand 
against  three  flasks  of  Burgundy?  I  was  a  d — d 
melancholy  fellow  this  morning,  going  (o  shoot 
myself  to  get  rid  of  my  troubles.  Where  are  my 
troubles  now  1  Gone  to  the  moon,  to  look  for  my 
wits  ;  and  there,  I  hope,  they'll  remain  together, 
if  one  cannot  come  back  without  t'other.  But 
where  is  this  indolent  dog,  JuHo?  He  fit  to  re- 
ceive appointments  from  ladies  !  Sure,  I  have  not 
missed  the  hour.  No!  but  seven  yet.  {Looks  at  his 
watch.)  Seven's  the  hour,  by  all  the  joys  of  Burgun- 
dy !  The  rogue  must  be  here;  let's  reconnoitre. 
jEnto- Donna  Victoria  a/irfDoNNA  Olivia, wJ/crf. 

Oliv.  Positively,  mine's  a  pretty  spark,  to  let 
me  be  first  at  the  place  of  appointment.  I  have 
half  resolved  to  go  home  again,  to  punish  him. 

Vict.  I'll  answer  for  its  being  but  half  a  resolu- 
tion; to  make  it  entire,  would  be  to  punish  your- 
self.    There's  a  solitary  man,  is  not  that  he  ? 

Oliv.  I  think  not.  If  he'd  please  to  turn  his 
face  this  way — 

Vict.  That's  impossible,  while  the  loadstone  is 
the  other  way.  He  is  looking  at  the  woman  in  the 
next  walk  :  can't  you  disturb  him? 

Oliv.  Oh!  a  frightful  frog.    {Carlos  turns.) 

Vict.  Heavens !  'tis  my  husband. 

Oliv.  Your  husband  !    Is  that  Don  Carlos? 

Vict.  It  is  indeed. 

Oliv.  Why,  really,  now  I  see  the  man,  I  don't 
wonder  that  you  are  in  no  hurry  for  your  weeds. 
He  is  moving  towards  us.  [to  meet  him. 

Vict.  I  cannot  speak  to  him,  and  yet  my  soul  flies 

Car.  Pray,  lady,  what  occasioned  that  pretty 
scream?  I  shrewdly  suspect  it  was  a  trap. 

Oliv.  A  trap  !   Ha,  ha,  ha!  a  trap  for  you  ? 

Car.  Why  not,  madam?  Zounds!  a  man  six  feet 
high,  and  three  flasks  of  Burgundy  in  his  head,  is 
worth  laying  a  trap  for. 

Oliv.  Yes;  unless  he  happens  to  be  trapped  before. 
'Tis  about  two  years  since  yon  was  caught,  I  take 
it.    Do  keep  farther  off!    Odious!  a  married  man! 

Car.  The  devil !  Is  it  posted  under  every  saint 
in  the  street,  that  I  am  a  married  man  ? 

Oliv.  No,  you  carry  the  marks  about  you  ;  that 
rueful  phiz  could  never  belong  to  a  bachelor.  Be- 
sides, there's  an  odd  appearance  on  your  temples. 
Docs  your  hat  sit  easily? 

Car.  By  all  the  thorns  of  matrimony,  if — 

Oliv.  Poor  man!  how  natural  to  swear  by  what 
one  feels;  but  why  were  you  in  such  baste  to  ga- 
ther the  thorns  of  matrimony  ?  Bless  us  !  had  yott- 
but  looked  about  you  a  little,  what  a  market  might' 
have  been  made  of  that  line,  proper,  promising 
person  of  your's  ! 

Car.  Confound  thee,  confound  thee  !  If  thou  art 
a  wife,  may  thy  husband  plague  thee  with  jealous- 
ies, and  thou  never  able  to  give  him  cause  for' 
them  ;  and   if  thou  art  a  maid,  may'st  thou  be  an 


Scene  2.] 

old  one!  (Going,  meet*  DoN  JliLlo.)     Oh!  Julio, 
look  not  that  way  ;  there's  a  tongue  will  stun  thee. 

Julio.  Heaven  be  praised  !  I  love  female  prattle. 
A  woman's  tongue  can  never  scare  me.  Which  of 
these  two  goldfinches  makes  the  music  ? 

Car.  Oh !  this  is  as  silent  as  a  turtle  ;  {taking 
Victoria  s  hand)  only  coos  now  and  then.  Perhaps 
you  don't  hate  a  married  man,  sweet  one? 

Vict.  You  guess  right;  I  love  a  married  man. 

Car.  Ha!  sav'st  thou  so?  wilt  thou  love  me? 

Vict.  Will  you  let  me  1 

Car.  Let  thee,  my  charmer  !  how  I'll  cherish 
thee  for't.     What  would  I  not  give  for  thy  heart ! 

Vict.  I  demand  a  price,  that  perhaps  you  cannot 
give  :  I  ask  unbounded  love  ;  but  you  have  a  wife. 

Car.  And,  therefore,  the  readier  to  love  every 
other  woman  ;  'tis  in  your  favour,  child. 

Vict.  Will  you  love  me  ever  1 

Car.  Ever!  yes,  ever;  till  we  find  each  other 
dull  company,  and  yawn,  and  talk  of  our  neigh- 
bours for  amusement. 

Vict.  Farewell;  1  suspected  you  to  be  a  bad 
chapman,  and  that  you  would  not  reach  my  terms. 

Car.  Nay,  I'll  come  to  your  terras,  if  I  can  ; 
but  move  this  way  ;  I  am  fearful  of  that  wood- 
pecker at  your  elbow  ;  should  she  begin  again,  her 
noise  will  scare  all  the  pretty  loves  tliat  are  play- 
ing about  my  heart.  Don't  turn  your  head  towards 
them  ;  if  you  like  to  listen  to  love  tales,  you'll  meet 
fond  pairs  enough  in  this  walk.  [Forces  her  gently  of . 

Julio.  I  really  believe,  though  you  deny  it,  that 
you  are  my  destiiiy  ;  that  is,  yen  fated  me  hither. 
See,  is  not  this  your  mandate"!   {Shewing  a  letter.) 

Oliv.  Oh!  delightful  ;  the  scrawl  of  some  cham- 
bermaid; or,  perhaps,  of  your  valet,  to  give  yon 
an  air.  What  is  it  signed?  Marriatornes  ?  Tomasa? 
Sancha? 

Julio.  Nay,  now  I  am  convinced  the  letter  is 
your's,  since  you  abuse  it:  so  you  may  as  well 
confess?  [do  not  deceive  you. 

Oliv.  Suppose  I  should,  you  can't  be  sure  that  I 

Julio.  True  ;  but  there  is  one  point  in  which  I 
have  made  a  vow  not  to  be  deceived  ;  therefore, 
the  preliminary  is,  that  you  throw  off  your  veil. 

Oliv.  My  veil !  [negociation  ends. 

Julio.  Positively,  if  you  reject  this  article,  our 

Oliv.  You  have  no  right  to  offer  articles,  unless 
you  own  yourself  conquered. 

Julio.  I  own  myself  willingto  be  conquered,  and 
have,  therefore,  a  right  to  make  the  best  terras  I 
can.    Do  you  accede  to  the  demand? 

Oliv.  Certainly  not. 

Julio.  You  had  better. 

Oliv.  I  protest  I  will  not. 

Julio.  (Aside.)  My  life  upon't,  I  make  you. 
Why,  madam,  how  absurd  this  is;  yet,  'tis  of  no 
consequence,  for  I  know  your  features,  as  well  as 

Oliv.  How  can  that  be  1         [though  I  saw  thera. 

Julio.  I  judge  of  what  you  hide,  by  what  I  see — 
I  could  draw  your  picture. 

Oliv.  Charming!  pray  begin  the  portrait. 

Julio-.  Imprimis,  a  broad  high  forehead,  rounded 
at  the  top,  like  an  old-fashioned  gateway. 

Oliv.  Oh!  horrid.  [colour  of  rusty  prunello. 

Julio.  Little  grey  eyes,  a  sharp  nose,  and  hair  the 

Oliv.  Odious  ! 

Julio.  Pale  cheeks,  thin  lips,  and— 

Oliv.  Hold!  thou  vilifier  !  (Throws  off  her  veil.) 
'There !  yes,  kneel  in  contrition  for  your  malicious 
libel.  _  [ing  creature!  (Aside.) 

Julio.  Say  rather,  in  adoration.     What  a  (sharm- 

Oliv.  So,  now  for  what  lies  on  the  other  side. 

Julio.  A  forehead  formed  by  the  graces ;  hair, 
■which  Cupid  would  steal  for  his  bow-strings,  were 
he  not  engaged  in  shooting  through  those  spark- 
ling hazel  circlets,  which  nature  has  given  you  for 
eyes ;  lips,  that  'twere  a  sin  to  call  so ;  they  are 
fresh-gathered  rose-leaves,  with  the  fragrant  morn- 
ing-dew still  hanging  on  their  rounded  surface. 

Oliv.  Is  that  extemporaneous,  or  ready  cut  for 
•very  woman  who  takes  off  her  veil  to  you! 
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Julio.  I  believe  'tis  not  extemporaneous  ;  for  na- 
ture, when  she  finished  you,  formed  the  sentiment 
in  my  heart,  and  there  it  has  been  hid,  till  you,  for 
whom  it  was  formed,  called  it  into  words. 

Oliv,  Suppose  I  should  understand,  from  all 
this,  that  you  have  a  mind  to  be  in  love  with  me, 
would  you  not  be  finely  caught? 

Julio.  Charmingly  caught!  if  you'll  let  me  un- 
derstand, at  the  same  time,  that  you  have  a  mind 
to  be  in  love  with  me. 

Oliv.  In  love  with  a  man!  Heavens!  I  never 
loved  anything  but  a  squirrel ! 

Julio.  Make  me  your  squirrel ;  I'll  put  on  your 
chain,  and  gambol  and  play  for  ever  at  your  side. 

Oliv.  But  suppose  you  should  have  a  mind  to 
break  the  chain? 

Julio.  Then  loosen  it;  for,  if  once  that  hnmour 
seizes  me,  restraint  won't  cure  it.  Let  me  spring 
and  bound  at  liberty  ;  and  when  I  return  to  ray 
lovely  mistress,  tired  of  all  but  her,  fasten  me 
again  to  your  girdle,  and  kiss  me  while  you  chide. 

Oliv.  Your  servant — to  encourage  you  to  leave 
me  again  ? 

Julio,  No  ;  to  make  returning  to  you  the  stron- 
gest attachment  of  my  life.    Why  are  you  silent  ? 

Oliv.  I  am  debating,  whether  to  be  pleased  or 
displeased  at  what  you  have  said. 

Jiilio.  Well? 

Oliv.  You  shall  know  when  I  have  determined. 
My  friend  and  your's  are  approaching  this  way, 
and  they  must  not  be  interrupted. 

Julio.  'Twould  be  barbarous;  we'll  retire  as  far 
off  as  you  please. 

Oliv.  But  we  retire  separately,  sir  ;  that  lady  is 
a  woman  of  honour,  and  this  moment  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  her.  You  may,  however,  con- 
duct me  to  the  gate,  on  condition  that  you  leave 
me  instantly. 

Julio.  Leave  her  instantly. — Oh !  then  I  know 
my  cue.  [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Carlos,  followedhy  Victoria,  unveiled. 

Car,  {  Looking  hack  on  her.)  My  wife  ! 

Vict.  Oh!  heavens,  I  will  veil  myself  again.  I 
will  hide  my  face  for  ever  from  you,  if  you  will  still 
feast  my  ears  with  those  soft  vows,  which,  a  mo- 
ment since,  yon  poured  forth  so  eagerly. 

Car.  My  wife!  making  love  to  my  own  wife  ! 

Vict.  Why  should  one  of  the  dearest  moments 
of  my  life  be  to  you  so  displeasing  ? 

Car.  So,  I  am  caught  in  this  snare,  by  way  of 
agreeable  surprise,  I  suppose. 

Vict.  Would  you  could  think  it  so  ! 

Car.  No,  madam!  by  heaven,  'tis  a  surprise 
fatal  to  every  hope  with  which  you  may  have  flat- 
tered yourself.  What !  am  I  to  be  followed, 
haunted,  watched? 

Vict.  Not  to  upbraid  you.  I  followed  you  be- 
cause my  castle,  without  you,  seemed  a  dreary 
desert.     Indeed,  I  will  never  upbraid  you. 

Car.  Generous  assurance  !  never  upbraid  me. — 
No,  by  heavens  !  I'll  take  care  you  never  shall. 
She  has  touched  my  soul,  but  I  dare  not  yield  to 
the  impression.  Her  softness  is  worse  than  death 
tome!     (Aside.) 

Vict.  Would  I  could  find  words  to  please  you. 

Car.  You  cannot ;  therefore  leave  me,  or  suffer 
me  to  go,  without  attempting  to  follow  me. 

Vict.  Is  it  possible  you  can  be  so  barbarous? 

Car.  Do  not  expostulate  ;  your  first  vowed  duty 
is  obedience — that  word  so  grating  to  your  sex. 

Vict.  To  me  it  was  never  grating;  to  obey  yon 
has  been  my  joy  ;  even  now  I  will  not  dispute  your 
will,  though  I  feel,  for  the  first  time,  obedience 
hateful.  (Going,  returns.)  Oh!  Carlos,  my  dear 
Carlos!  1  go,  but  my  soul  remains  with  you.  [JE*t<. 

Car.  Oh  !  horrible.  Had  I  not  taken  this  narsh 
measure,  I  must  have  killed  myself;  for  howr 
could  I  tell  her  that  I  have  made  her  a  beggar ■? 
Better  she  should  hate,  detest  me,  than  that  my 
tenderness  should  give  her  a  prospect  of  felicity, 
whiih  now  she  can  nevertaste.    Oh  !  wine-created 
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spirit,  -wher  art  thou  now?  Madness,  return  to 
me  again;  for  reason  presents  ine  nothing  but  de- 
spair. Re-enter  JuLIO. 

Julio.  Carlos,  who  the  devil  can  they  be?  my 
charming  little  witoh  was  inflexible  ;  I  hopeyour's 
has  been  more  communicative. 

Car.  Folly!    Nonsense  I 

Julio.  Folly!  Nonsense!  What,  a  pretty  wo- 
man's smile  !  but  you  married  fellows  have  neither 
taste  nor  joy. 

Car.  Psha  !  lExil. 

Julio.  Psha!  that's  a  husband.  Humph  !  sup- 
pose my  fair  one  should  want  to  debase  me  into 
such  an  animal ;  she  can't  have  so  mucli  villany  in 
her  disposition :  and  yet,  if  she  should?  plin  !  it 
won't  bear  thinking  about.  If  I  do  so  mad  a  thing, 
it  must  be  as  cowards  fight,  without  daring  to  re- 
flect on  the  danger.  lExit. 
Scene  III. — Don  Vasquez's  Apartment. 
Enter  Don  C^sar  and  Don  Vasquez, 

Casar.  Well,  Don  Vasquez,  and  a — you — then 
I  say,  you  have  a  mind  that  I  should  marry  your 
daughter? 

Vasq.  It  is  sufficient,  signer,  that  you  have  sig- 
nified to  us  your  intention  ;  my  daughter  shall  prove 
her  gratitude,  in  her  attention  to  your  felicity. 

Casar.  Egad!  now  it  comes  to  the  push.  (Aside.) 
Hem,  hemi  but  just  nineteen,  you  say? 

Vasq.  Exactly,  the  eleventh  of  last  month. 

Casar.  Pity  it  was  not  twenty. 

Vasq.  Why,  a  year  can  make  no  difference,  I 
should  think.  [are  so  skittish  at  nineteen. 

Casar.  Oh!  yes  it  does;  a  year's  a  great  deal,  they 

Vasq.  Those  who  are  skittish  at  nineteen,  I 
fear,  you  won't  find  much  mended  at  twenty.  Mar- 
cella  is  very  grave,  and  a  pretty,  little,  plump, 
fair—  [olive;  I  like  your  olives. 

Ccesar.  Ay,  fair  again!  pity  she  isn't  brown  or 

Vasq.  Brown  and  olive !  you  are  very  whimsi- 
cal, my  old  friend ! 

Casar.  Why,  these  fair  girls  are  so  stared  at  by 
the  men  ;  and  the  young  fellows,  now-a-days,  have 
a  d — d  impudent  stare  witii  tliera  ;  'tis  very  abash- 
ing to  a  woman  ;  'tis  very  distressing! 

Vasq.  Yes,  so  it  is  ;  but  happily  their  distress  is 
of  that  nature,  that  it  generally  goes  off  in  a  simper. 
But,  come,  I'll  send  Marcella  to  you,  and  she  will — 

Casar.  No,  no;  stay,  my  good  friend.  (Gasp- 
ing.) You  are  in  a  violent  hurry  ! 

Vasq.Why,  truly,  signor,  at  our  time  of  life,  when 
we  determine  to  marry,  we  have  no  time  to  lose. 

Casar.  Why,  that's  very  true,  and  so — Oh  ! 
St.  Anthony,  now  it  comes  to  the  point!  But  there 
can  be  no  harm  in  looking  at  her  ;  a  look  won't 
bind  us  for  better  for  worse.  (Aside.)  Well,  then, 
if  you  have  a  mind,  I  say,  you  may  let  me  see  her. 
[Exit  Vasquez.  Casar  puts  on  his  spectacles.]  Ay, 
Bere  she  comes ;  I  hear  her — trip,  trip,  trip  1  I 
don't  like  that  step.  A  woman  should  always 
tread  steadily,  with  dignity;  it  awes  the  men. 

.Re-enter  Don  Vasquicz,  leading  MARCliLl.A. 

Vasq.  There,  Marcella,  behold  your  future  hus- 
band ;  and,  remember,  that  your  kindness  to  him 
will  be  the  standard  of  your  duty  to  me.         [Exit. 

Mar.  Oh!  heavens.     (Aside.) 

Casar.  Somehow,  I  am  afraid  to  look  round. 
(Aside.) 

Mar.  Surely  he  does  not  know  that  I  am  here. 
(Aside,  and  coughs  gently.) 

Casar.  So,  she  knows  how  to  give  an  item,  I 
find.  (Aside.)  [nie? 

Mar.  Pray,  signor,  have  you  any  commands  for 

Casar.  Hum!  not  nonplussed  at  all!  (Looks 
round.)  Oh  !  that  eye  ;  I  don't  like  that  eye. 

Mar.  My  father  commanded  me — 

Casar.  Yes,  I  know,  I  know.  Why,  now  I 
look  again,  there  is  a  sort  of  a  modest — Oh  !  that 
smile;  that  smile  will  never  do.  (Aside.) 

Mar.  I   understand,  signor,  that   you  have  de- 
manded my  hand  in  marriage? 
•  Casar.   Upon  my  word,    plump  to   the  point ! 


[Act  IV. 

(Aside.)   Yes,  I  did  a  sort  of— I  can't  say  but  that 
Idid— 

Mar.  I  am  not  insensible  of  the  honour  you  do 
me,  sir;  but — but —  [of  the  match? 

Casar.  But !  W'hat,  don't  you  like  the  thonghts 

Mar.  Oh  !  yes,  sir,  yes — exceedingly.  I  dare 
not  say  no.     (Aside.) 

Casar.  Oh  !  you  do — exceedingly  !  What,  I  sup- 
pose, child,  your  head  is  full  of  jewels,  and  finery. 

Mar.  No,  indeed,  sir.  [and  equipage? 

Casar.  No;  what  then?  what  sort  of  a  life  do 
you  expect  to  lead,  when  you  are  my  wife?  what 
pleasures  do  ye  look  forward  to? 

Mar.  None. 

Casar.  Eh  ! 

Mar.  I  shall  obey  my  father,  sir ;  I  shall  marry 
you  ;  bat  I  shell  be  most  wretched.  (  Weeps.) 

Casar.  Indeed!  [pardon  me. 

Mar.  There  is  not  a  fate  I  would  not  prefer;  but 

Casar.  Go  on,  go  on!  I  never  wasbetterpleased. 

Mar.  Pleased  at  my  reluctance  ! 

Casar.  Never,  never  better  pleased  in  my  life  ! 
So  you  had  really,  now,  you  young  baggage  !  ra- 
ther have  me  for  a  grandfather  than  a  husband? 

Mar,  Forgive  my  frankness,  sir — a  thousand  times. 

Casar.  My  dear  girl,  let  me  kiss  your  hand. 
Egad!  you've  let  me  off  charmingly'.  I  was 
frightened  out  of  ray  wits,  lest  you  should  have 
taken  as  violent  an  inclination  to  the  match  as 
your  father  has. 

Mar.  Dear  sir,  you  charm  me. 

Casar.  But,  harkye  !  you'll  certainly  incur  your 
father's  anger,  if  I  don't  take  the  refusal  entirely 
on  myself,  which  I  will  do,  if  you'll  only  assist 
me  in  a  little  business  I  have  in  hand. 

Mar.  Anything  to  shew  my  gratitude. 

Casar,  You  must  know  I  can't  get  my  daughter 
to  marry  ;  there's  nothing  on  earth  will  drive  her 
to  it,  but  the  dread  of  a  mother-in-law.  Now  if 
you  will  let  it  appear  to  her,  that  you  and  I  are 
driving  to  the  goal  of  matrimony,  I  belfeve  it  will 
do  ;  what  say  you  ?  shall  we  be  lovers  in  play? 

Mar.  If  you  are  sure  it  will  be  only  in  play. 

Casar.  Oh!  my  life  upon't;  but  we  must  be 
very  fond,  you  know. 

Jilar.  To  be  sure ;  exceedingly  lender.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Casar.  You  must  smile  upon  me,  now  and  then, 
roguishly  ;  and  slide  your  hand  into  mine,  when 
you  are  sure  she  sees  you,  and  let  me  pat  your 
cheek,  and —  [sufficient. 

Mar.  Oil !  no  farther,  pray  ;  that  will  be  quite 

Casar.  Gad  I  I  begin  to  take  a  fancy  to  your 
rogue's  face,  now  I'm  in  no  danger ;  mayn't  we, 
mayn't  we  salute  sometimes?  it  will  seem  infinitely 
more  natural.  [fly  oil' at  once. 

Mar.  Never!  such  an  attempt  would  make  me 

Casar.  Well,  you  must  be  lady  governess  in 
this  business.  I'll  go  home  now,  and  fret,  madam, 
about  her  young  mother-in-law.     B'ye,  sweeting! 

Mar.  B'ye,  charmer! 

Casar.  Oh  !  bless  its  pretty  eyes.  [Exit. 

Mar.  Bless  its  pretty  spectacles.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
enter  into  a  league  with  a  cross  old  father  against 
a  daughter  !  why,  how  could  he  suspect  me  capa- 
ble of  so  much  treachery  ;  I  could  not  answer  it 
to  my  conscience.  No,  no;  I'll  acquaint  Donna 
Olivia  with  the  plot ;  and,  as  in  duty  bound,  we'll 
turn  our  arms  against  Don  Cnesar.  [Exit. 

ACT  IV. — Scene  I. — Donna  Laura's. 
Enter  DoNT<A  LAURA  and  Pedro. 

Laura.  W^ell,  Pedro,  hast  thou  seen  Don  Florio? 

Ped.  Yes,  Donna.  [ter? 

Laura.  How  did  he  look  when  he  read  my  let- 

Ped.  Mortal  well ;  I  never  see'd  him  look  better; 
he'd  got  on  a  new  cloak,  and  a — 

Laura.  Pho  !  blockhead;  did  he  look  pleased? 
did  he  kiss  my  name?  did  he  press  the  billet  to 
his  bosom  with  all  the  warmth  of  love  ? 

Ped.  No,  he  didn't  warm  it  that  way;  but  he 
did  another,  for  he  put  il  into  the  fire. 

Laura.  How  ! 
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Ped.  Yes,  and  wben  I  spoke,  he  started ,  for,  I 
tliink,  he  had  forgot  that  I  was  by  :  So,  says  he, 
ijo  home,  and  tell  Donna  Laura  I  lly  to  her  pre- 
sence.    {She  tvaves  her  hand  for  him  to  go.) 

Laura.  Is  it  possible?  so  contemptuously  to  de- 
stroy the  letter,  in  which  ray  whole  heart  over- 
sowed witli  tenderness.  Oh  !  how  idly  I  talk,  he 
is  here;  his  very  voice  pierces  iny  heart!  I  dare 
not  meet  his  eye  thus  discomposed!  [Exit. 

Enter  Victoria,   in  imm's  clothes,  preceded  by 
Sancha. 

San.  I  will  inform  my  mistress  that  you  are  here, 
Don  Florio;  I  thought  she  had  been  in  this  apart- 
ment. fExit. 

Vict.  Now  must  I,  with  a  mind  torn  by  anxieties, 
once  more  assume  the  lover  of  my  husband's  mis- 
tress— of  the  woman  who  has  robbed  me  of  his 
heart,  and  his  children  of  their  fortune.  Sure,  my 
task  is  hard.  Oh,  love !  Oh !  married  love,  as- 
sist me.  If  I  can,  by  any  art,  obtain  from  her 
that  fatal  deed,  I  shall  save  ray  little  ones  from  ruin, 
and  then — But  I  hear  her  step.  (Agitated.)  There! 
I  have  hid  my  gri-afs  within  my  heart ;  and,  now 
ibr  all  the  impudence  of  an  accomplished  cavalier. 
(Sings  and  dances. — Re-enter  Laura.)  My  lovely 
Lauia!  [as  lovely. 

Laura.  That  look   speaks  Laura  loved,  as  well 

Vict.  To  be  sure !  Petrarch  immortalized  his 
Laura  by  his  verses,  and  mine  shall  be  immortal 
in  my  passion. 

Laura.  Oh  !  Florio,  how  deceitful.  J  know  not 
what  enchantment  binds  me  to  thee. 

Vict.  Me  !  my  dear !  is  all  this  to  me "? 

Laura.  Yes,  ingrate,  thee ! 

Vict.  Positively,  Laura,  you  have  these  extra- 
vagancies so  often,  I  wonder  my  passion  can  stand 
them.  To  be  plain,  those  violences  in  your  temper 
may  make  a  pretty  relief  in  the  flat  of  matrimony, 
child,  but  they  do  not  suit  that  state  of  freedom 
which  is  necessary  to  my  happiness.  Tt  was  by 
such  destructive  arts  as  these  you  cured  Don  Car- 
los of  his  love,  [thou  but  as  he  is? 

Laura.  Cured   Don  Carlos !     Oh  !  Florio,  wert 

Vict.  Why,  you  don't  pretend  heloves  yoastill? 

Laura.  Yes,  most  ardently  and  truly. 

Vict.  Ha! 

Laura.  If  thou   wouldst  persuade  me  that  thy 

passion  is  real,  borrow  his  words,  his  looks,  be  a 

hypocrite  one  dear  moment,  and  speak  to  me  in  all 

jl  the  phrensy  of  that  love  which  warms  the  heart  of 

Vict.  The  heart  of  Carlos  !  [Carlos, 

I  Laura.  Ha!  that  seemed  a  jealous  paiTg  ;  it  gives 
I  my  hopes  new  life.  (Aside.)  Yes,  Florio;  he,  in- 
I  deed,  knows  what  it  is  to  love.  For  me  he  forsook 
a  beauteous  wife  ;  nay,  and  with  me  would  forsake 
*       Vict.  "Villain,  villain  !  [his  country. 

|j      Laura.  Nay,  let  not  the  thought  distress  you  thus  ; 
I  Carlos  I  despise  ;  he  is  the  weakest  of  mankind. 

Vict.  'Tis  false,  madam ;  you  cannot  despise 
5  hira.  Carlos  the  weakest  of  mankind  !  Heavens  ! 
j  what  woman  could  resist  him.  Persuasion  sits  on 
,  his  tongue,  and  love,  almighty  love,  triumphant 
.  in  his  eyes  ! 

Laura.  This  is  strange  ;  you  speak  of  your  rival 
witli  the  admiration  of  a  mistress. 

Vict.  Laura!  it  is  the  fate  of  jealousy,  as  well 
.as  love,  to  see  the  charms  of  its  object  increased 
and  heightened.  I  am  jealous,  jealous  to  distrac- 
tion of  Don  Carlos;  and  cannot  taste  peace,  unless 
you'll  swear  never  to  see  him  more. 

Laura.  I  swear,  joyfully  swear,  never  to  behold 
or  speak  to  him  again.  When,  dear  youth,  shall 
we  retire  to  Portugal?     We  are  not  safe  here. 

Vict.  You  know  I  am  not  rich.  You  must  first 
sell  the  lands  my  rival  gave  you. 

Laura.  'Tis  done ;  I  have  found  a  purchaser, 
and  to-morrow  the  transfer  will  be  finished. 

Vict.  (Aside.)  Ah  !  I  have  now,  then,  nothing  to 
trust  to  but  the  ingenuity  of  Gasper.  There  is  rea- 
son to  fear  Don  Carlos  had  no  right  in  that  estate 
with  which  you  suppose  yourself  endowed. 
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Laura.  No  right!  what  can  have  given  you  those 
suspicions? 

Vict.  A  conversation  with  Juan,  his  steward, 
who  assures  me,  that  his  master  never  had  an  es- 
tate in  Leon. 

Laura.  Never!  what,  not  by  marrlagel 

Vict.  Juan  says  so. 

Laura.  My  blood  runs  cold  ;  can  I  have  taken 
pains  to  deceive  myself?  Could  I  think  so,  I  should 
be  mad ! 

Vict.  Those  doubts  may  soon  be  annihilated,  or 
conlirmed  to  certainty.  I  have  seen  Don  Sancho, 
the  uncle  of  Victoria ;  he  is  now  in  Madrid.  You 
have  told  me  that  he  once  professed  a  passion  for 
you.  [another  object. 

Laura.  Oh!  to  excess;   but,  at  that  time,  I  had 

Vict.  Have  you  conversed  with  him  much  ? 

Laura.  I  never  saw  him  nearer  than  from  my 
balcony,  where  he  used  to  ogle  me  through  a  glass, 
suspended  by  a  riband,  like  an  order  of  knight- 
hood: he  is  weak  enough  to  fancy  it  gives  him  an 
air  of  distinction.  Ha,  ha!  But  where  can  I  find 
bin?  I  must  see  him.  [lodgings. 

Vict.  Write  him  a  billet,  and  I  will  send  it  to  his 

Laura.  Instantly.  Dear  Florio,  a  new  prospect 
opens  to  me  ;  Don  Sancho  is  rich  and  generous; 
and,  by  playing  on  his  passions,  his  fortune  may 
be  a  constant  fund  to  us.  I'll  dip  my  pen  in  flattery. 

lExit. 

Vict.  Base  woman  !  how  can  I  pity  thee,  or  re- 
gret the  steps  which  my  duty  obliges  me  to  take? 
For  myself,  I  would  not  swerve  from  the  nicest 
line  of  rectitude,  nor  wear  the  shadow  of  deceit. 
But,  for  my  children! — Is  there  a  parental  heart 
that  will  not  pardon  me?  [Exit, 

Scene  II. — Don  Ccesafs. 
Enter  Donna  0„ivia  and  Minette. 

Oliv.  Well,  here  we  are  in  private:  what  is 
this  charming  intelligence  of  which  thou  art  so  full 
this  morning? 

Miu.  Why,  ma'am,  as  I  was  in  the  balcony  that 
overlooks  Don  Vasquez's  garden.  Donna  Marcella 
told  me,  that  Don  Ctesar  had  last  night  been  to  pay 
her  a  visit  previous  to  their  marriage,  and — 

Oliv.  Their  marriage!  How  can  you  give  me  the 
intelligence  with  such  a  look  of  joy  ?  Their  marriage! 
what  will  become  of  me? 

Min.  Dear  ma'am!  if  you'll  but  have  patience: 
she  says,  that  Don  Cassar  and  she  are  perfectly 
agreed —  [patience. 

Oliv.  Still  with  that  smirking  face?  t  can't  have 

Min.  Then,  madam,  if  you  won't  let  me  tell  the 
story,  please  to  read  it.  Here's  a  letter  from  Donna 
Marcella. 

O/iy.Why  did  you  not  give  it  me  at  first?  (Reads.) 

Min.  Because  I  didn't  like  to  be  cut  out  of  my 
storj.  If  orators  were  obliged  to  come  to  the  point 
at  once,  mercy  on  us !  what  tropes  and  figures  we 
should  lose  ! 

Oliv.  Oh,  Minette  !  I  give  you  leave  to  smirk 
again.  Listen!  (iJeacts.)  "  I  am  more  terrified  at  tha 
idea  of  becoming  your  father's  wife,  than  you  are  in 
the  expectation  of  a  stepmother;  and  Don  Casar 
would  be  as  loth  as  either  of  us.  He  only  means  to 
frighten  you  into  matrimony,  and  I  have,  on  certain 
conditions,  agreed  to  assist  him;,  but,  whatever  you 
may  hear,  or  see,  be  assured  that  nothing  is  so  impos- 
sible, as  that  he  should  become  the  hiisband of. Dot^ti A 
Marcella."  Oh!  delightful  girl  I  how  I  love  her 
for  this ! 

Min.  Yes,  ma'am  ;  and  if  you'd  had  patience,  I 
should  have  told  you  that  she's  now  here  with  Don 
Casar,  in  grave  debate,  how  to  begin  the  attack, 
which  must  force  you  to  take  shelter  in  the  arms  of 
a  husband. 

Oliv.  Ah',  no  matter  how  they  begin  it!  Let  them 
amuse  themselves  in  raising  batteries ;  my  reserved 
fire  shall  tumble  them  about  their  ears,  in  the  mo- 
ment my  poor  father  is  singing  his  lo's  for  victory. 
But  here  come  the  lovers.  Well,  I  protest  now, 
sixteen  and  sixty  is  a  very  comely  sight.    'Tis  con- 
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trast  gives  effect  to  everj  thing.  Lud  !  how  my 
father  ogles !  I  had  no  idea  he  was  such  a  sort  of 
man.  I  am  really  afraid  he  isn't  quite  so  good  as 
he  should  be ! 

Enter  DoN  C^SAR,  leading  Marcella. 

Ccesar.  Hem !    Madam  looks  very   placid ;    we 

shall  discompose  her,  or  I  ara  mistaken.  (^pa»7.) 

So,  Olivia,  here's  Donna  Marcella  come  to  visit  you, 

though  as  matters  are,  that  respect  is  due  from  you. 

Oliv.  I  am  sensible  of  the  condescension.  My  dear 

ma'am,  how  very  good  this  is!    {Taking  her  hand.) 

Ctesar.  Yes,  you'll  think,  yourself  wonderfully 

obliged,  when  you  know  all.  (Aside.)  Pray,  Donna 

Marcella,  what  do  you  think  of  these  apartments? 

The  furniture  and  decorations  are  my  daughter's 

taste;  would  you  wish  them  to  remain,  or  will  j'ou 

give  orders  to  have  them  changed  ? 

Mar,  Changed!  undoubtedly;  I  can  have  no- 
body's taste  govern  my  apartments  but  my  own. 

Ccesar.  Ah,  that  touches!  See  how  she  looks! 
{Apart.^  They  shall  receive  your  orders.  You  un- 
derstand, I  suppose,  from  this,  that  every  thing  is 
fixed  on  between  Donna  Marcella  and  me? 

Oliv.  Yes,  sir,  I  understand  it  perfectly ;  and  it 
gives  me  inhnile  pleasure. 
CcBsar.  Eh!  pleasure? 
Oliv.  Entirely,  sir. 

Casar.  Tol  de  rol!  Ah!  that  won't  do,  that 
won't  do  !  You  can't  hide  it.  You  are  frightened 
oatof  your  wits  at  the  thoughts  of  a  mother-in-law; 
especially  a  young,  gay,  handsome  one. 

Oliv.  Pardon  me,  sir  ;  the  thought  of  a  mother- 
in-law  was,  indeed,  disagreeable;  but  her  being 
young  and  gay  qualifies  it.  I  hope,  ma'am,  you'll 
give  us  balls,  and  the  most  spirited  parties.  You 
can't  think  how  stupid  we  have  been.  My  dear  fa- 
ther hates  those  things;  but  I  hope  now — 

Ccesar.  Eh,  eh,  eh!  what's  the  meaning  of 
all  this?  Why,  hussy,  don't  you  know  you'll  have 
no  apartment  but  the  garret  ? 

Oliv.  That  will  benefit  my  complexion,  sir,  by 
mending  my  health.  'Tis  charming  to  sleep  in  an 
elevated  situation. 

Ccesar.  Here!  here's  an  obstinate, perverse  slut! 
Oliv.  Bless  me,  sir,  are  you  angry  that  I  look 
forward  to  your  marriage  without  murmuring? 

Ccesar.  Ifes,  I  am!  yes,  I  am!  you  ought  to 
murmur  ;  and  you  ought  to — to — to — 

Oliv.  Dear  me!  I  tind  love,  taken  up  late  in  life, 
has  a  bad  eflect  on  the  temper.  I  wish,  my  dear 
papa,  you  had  felt  the  influence  of  Donna  Marcel- 
la's  charms  somewhat  sooner. 

Ccesar.  You  do  !  you  do  1  why  this  must  be  all 
put  on.     This  can't  be  real. 

Oliv.  Indeed,  indeed  it  is  ;  and  I  protest,  your 
engagement  with  this  lady  has  given  me  more  plea- 
sure than  I  have  tasted  ever  since  you  began  to 
tease  me  about  a  husband.  You  seem  determined 
to  have  a  marriage  in  the  family  ;  and  I  hope,  now, 
I  shall  live  in  quiet  with  my  dear,  sweet,  young 
mother-in-law. 

Ccesar.  Oh,  oh!  (Walking  about.)  Was  there 
ever — She  doesn't  care  for  a  mother-in-law  !  Can't 
frighten  her! 

Oliv.  Sure  my  fate  is  very  peculiar;  that  being 
pleased  with  your  choice,  and  submitting, with  hum- 
ble duty,  to  your  will,  should  be  the  cause  of  otVence. 
Ccesar.  Hussy!  I  don't  want  you  to  be  pleased 
witli  my  choice;  I  don't  want  you  to  submit  witli 
humble  duty  to  my  will.  Where  I  do  want  you 
to  submit,  you  rebel  :  you  are  a — you  are — But 
I'll  mortify  that  wayward  spirit  yet. 

[^Exeunt  Don  Ccesar  and  Marcella. 
Min.  Well,  really,  my  master  is  in  a  piteous 
passion;  he  seems  more  angry  at  your  liking  his 
marriage,  than  at  your  refusing  to  be  married  your- 
self. Wouldn't  it  have  been  better,  madam,  to  have 
affected  discontent? 

Oliv.  To  what  purpose,  but  to  lay  myself  open 
to  fresh  solicitations,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  evil 
I  pretended  to  dread?   Bless  us!   nothing  can  be 
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more  easy  than  for  my  father  to  be  gratified,  if  he 
were  but  lucky  in  the  choice  of  a  lover. 
Min.  As  much  as  to  say,  madam,  that  there  is — 
Oliv.  Why,  yes,  as  much  as  to  say — I  see  you 
are  resolved  to  have  my  secret,  Minette;  and  so — 
Enter  a  Servant. 
Serv.  There  is  a  gentleman  at  the  door,  madam, 
called  Don  Julio  de  Melessina.     He  waits  on  you 
from  Don  Vincentio. 

Oliv.  Who?  Don  Julio?  it  cannot  be.  Art  thou 
sure  of  his  name? 

Serv.  The  servant  repeated  it  twice.  He  is  in 
a  fine  carriage,  and  seems  to  be  a  nobleman. 

Oliv.  Conduct  him  hither.  [Exit  Servant.]  I  am 
astonished  !  I  cannot  see  him  !  I  would  not  have 
him  know  the  incognita  to  be  Olivia  for  worlds  ! 
There  is  but  one  way.  {Aside.)  Minette,  ask  no 
questions  ;  but  do  as  I  order  you.  Receive  Don 
Julio  in  my  name  ;  call  yourself  the  heiress  of  Don 
Ca;sar ;  and,  on  no  account,  suffer  him  to  believe 
that  you  are  anything  else.  [Exit. 

Min.  So,  then,  this  is  some  new  lover  she  is  de- 
termined to  disgust ;  and  fancies  that  making  me 
pass  for  her, will  complete  it.  Perhaps  her  ladyship 
may  be  mistaken,  though.  (Looking  through  the 
wing.)  Upon  my  word,  a  sweet  man  !  Oh,  lud! 
my  heart  beats  with  the  very  idea  of  his  making 
love  to  me,  even  though  he  takes  me  for  another! 
Stay  !  I  think  he  sha'n't  find  me  here.  Standing  in 
the  middle  of  a  room  gives  one's  appearance  no  ef- 
fect. I'll  enter  upon  him  with  an  easy  swim,  or  an 
engaging  trip,  or  a — something  that  shall  strike : 
the  first  glance  is  everything.  [Exit. 

Enter  Don  JuLIO,  tinth  a  Servant,  ivho  retires. 
Julio.  Not  here!  The  ridiculous  dispute  between 
Garcia  and  Vincentio  gives  me  irresistible  curiosity; 
though,  if  she  is  the  character  Garcia  describes,  I 
expect  to  be  cuffed  for  m}'  impertinence.  Here  she 
conies!  A  pretty, little,  smiling  girl, 'faith!  for  a 
vixen! 

Enter  MiNETTE,  very  affectedly. 
Min,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 
You  are  Don  Julio  de  Melessina?   I  am  extremely 
glad  to  see  you,  sir. 

Julio.  (Aside.)  A  very  courteous  reception  :    you 
honour  me  infinitely,  madam.    I  must  apologize  for 
waiting  on  you  without  a  better  introduction.  Don 
Vincentio  promised  to  attend  me;   but  a  concert 
called  him  to  another  part  of  the  town,  at  the  mo- 
ment I  prepared  to  come  hither.  [music. 
Min.  A  concert!    Yes,  sir,  he  is  very  fond  of 
Julio.  He  is,  madam:    you,  I  suppose,  have  a, 
passion  for  that  charming  science? 
Min.  Oh  !  yes,  I  love  it  mightily. 
Julio.  (Aside.)  This  is  lucky!    I  think  I  have 
heard.  Donna  Olivia,  that  your  taste  that  way  is 
peculiar;  you  are  fond  of  a — 'faith!  I  can  hardly 
speak  it,  (aside) — of  a — Jew's-harp. 

Mi7i.  A  Jew's-harp  !  Mercy !  What,  do  you  think 
a  person  of  my  birth  and  figure  can  have  such 
fahcies  as  that?  No,  sir  ;  I  love  fiddles,  French- 
horns,  tabors,  and  all  the  cheerful,  noisy  instru- 
ments in  the  world. 

Julio.  (Aside.)  Vincentio  must  have  been  mad; 
and  I  as  mad  as  him  to  mention  it.  Then  you  are 
fond  of  concerts,  madam? 

Min.  Dote  on  them !  I  wish  he'd  offer  me  a 
ticket.  {Aside.) 

Jidio. (Aside.)  Vincentio  is  clearly  wrong.  Now, 
to  prove  how  far  the  other  was  right  in  supposing 
her  a  vixen. 

Min.  There  is  a  grand  public  concert,  sir,  to  be 
to-morrow.     Pray,  do  you  go  ?  [dam. 

Julio.  I  believe  I  shall  have  that  pleasure,  ma- 
Min.  My  father,  Don  Caesar,  won  t  let  me  pur- 
chase a  ticket:  I  think  it's  very  hard. 

Julio.  Pardon  me  ;  I  think  it's  perfectly  right. 
Min.  Right!  what,  to  refuse  me  a  trilling  ex- 
pense, that  would  procure  me  a  great  pleasure? 

Julio.  Yes,  doubtless ;  the  ladies  are  too  fond 
of  pleasure :  I  think  Don  Caesar  is  exemplary. 
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Min.  Lord,  sir  !  you'd  think  it  very  hard,  if  you 
were  me,  to  be  locked  up  all  your  life,  and  know 
.  nothia?  of  the  world  but  what  you  could  catch 
through  the  bars  of  your  balcony. 

Julio.  Perhaps  I  might ;  but,  as  a  man,  I  am 
convinced  'tis  right.  Daughters  and  wives  should 
be  equally  excluded  those  destructive  haunts  of 
dissipation.  Let  them  keep  to  their  embroidery, 
nor  ever  presume  to  shew  their  faces  but  at  their 
own  firesides.  This  will  bring  out  the  Xautippe, 
surely!  (Aside.) 

Min.  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know  ;  to  be  sure,  home, 
as  you  say,  is  the  fittest  place  for  women.  For 
my  part,  I  could  live  for  ever  at  home.  I  am  de- 
termined he  shall  have  his  way ;  who  knows  what 
may  happen?  (Aside.) 

Julio.  (Aside.)  By  all  the  powers  of  caprice, 
Garcia  is  as  wrong  as  the  other ! 

Min.  I  delight  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  sitting 
by  my  father,  and  hearing  his  tales  of  old  times  ; 
and  I  fancy, when  I  have  a  husband,  I  shall  be  more 
happy  to  sit  and  listen  to  his  stories  of  present  times. 

Julio.  Perhaps,  your  husband,  fair  lady,  might 
not  be  inclined  so  to  amuse  you.  Men  have  a 
thousand  delights  that  call  them  abroad  ;  and,  pro- 
bably, your  chief  amusements  would  be  counting 
the  hours  of  his  absence,  and  giving  a  tear  to  each 
as  it  passed. 

Min.  Well,  he  should  never  see  them,  however. 
I  would  always  smile  when  he  entered  ;  and  if  he 
found  my  eyes  red,  I'd  say,  I  had  been  weeping 
over  the  history  of  the  unfortunate  damsel,  whose 
true  lovehunghiraself  at  sea,  and  appeared  to  her  af- 
terwards in  a  wet  jacket.  Sure,  this  will  do ! 
(Aside.) 

Julio.  (Aside.)  I  am  every  moment  more  astonish- 
ed !  Pray,  madam,  permit  me  a  question.  Are  you, 
really — yet  I  cannot  doubt  it — are  you,  really. 
Donna  Olivia,  the  daughter  of  Don  Cassar,  to 
whom  Don  Garcia  and  Don  Vincentio  had  lately 
the  honour  of  paying  their  addresses? 

Min.  Am  I  Donna  Olivia!  ha,  ha,  ha!  what  a 
question!  Pray,  sir,  is  this  my  father's  house? 
Are  you  Don  Julio? 

Julio.  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  but,  to  confess,  I  had 
heard  you  described  as  a  lady  who  had  not  quite  so 
much  sweetness,  and — 

Min.  Oh!  what,  you  had  heard  that  I  was  a  ter- 
magant, I  suppose.  'Tis  all  slander,  sir:  there  is 
not  in  Madrid,  though  I  say  it,  a  sweeter  temper 
than  my  own  ;  and  though  I  have  refused  a  good 
many  lovers,  yet,  if  one  were  to  offer  himself  that 
I  could  like —  [passion  ? 

Julio.    You   would  take  pity,  and  reward  his 

Min.  I  would. 

Julio.  Lovely  Donna  Olivia,  how  charming  is 
this  frankness  1  'Tis  a  little  odd,  though  !    (Aside.) 

Min.  "Why,  I  believe  I  should  take  pity ;  for  it 
always  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  hard-hearted,  to 
be  cruel  to  a  lover  that  one  likes;  because,  in  that 
case,  one  should — a — you  know,  sir,  the  sooner 
the  aft'air  is  over,  the  better  for  both  parties. 

Julio.  What  the  deuce  does  slie  mean?  Is  this 
,    Garcia's  sour  fruit?  (Aside.) 

iCeesar.  (Without.)  Olivia,  Olivia! 
Min.  Bless  me,  I  hear  my  father!    Now,  sir,  I 
have  a  particular  fancy  that  you  should  not  tell 
him,  in  this  first  visit,  your  design. 
;      ■  Julio.  Madam!  my  design! 
!        Min.  Yes,  that  you  will  not  speak  out,  till  we 
i    have  had  a  little  further  conversation,  which  I'll 
take  care  to  give  you  an  opportunity  for  very  soon. 
He'll  be  here  in  a  moment :  now,  pray,  Don  Julio, 
go.     If  he  should  meet  you,  aud  ask  who  you  are, 
;    you  can  say,  that  you  are — you  may  say,  that  you 
,    came  on  a  visit  to  my  maid,  you  know.  [_Exit. 

Julio.  I  thank  you,  madam,  (aloud)  for  my  dis- 
!    mission.  (Aside.)    I  never  was  in  such  a  peril  in 
my  life.    I  believe  she  has  a  license  in  her  pocket, 
I   a  priest  in  her  closet,  and  the  ceremony  by  heart. 
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ACT  V. 

Scene  I Don  Carlos'. 

Don  Carlos  discovered  writing. 

Car.  (Tearing  paper,  and  rising.)  It  is  in  vain  ! 
Language  cannot  furnish  me  with  terms  to  soften 
to  Victoria  the  horrid  transaction.  Could  she  see 
the  compunctions  of  my  soul,  her  gentle  heart 
would  pity  me.  But  what  then?  She's  ruined!  my 
children  are  undone!  Oh!  the  artifices  of  one  base 
woman,  and  my  villany  to  another  most  amiable 
one,  has  made  me  unfit  to  live.  I  am  a  wretch, 
who  ought  to  be  blotted  from  society. 
Enter  PEDRO,  hastily, 

Ped.  Sir — sir  ! 

Cur.  Well ! 

Ped.  Sir,  I  have  just  met  Don  Florio  ;  he  asked 
if  my  mistress  was  at  home ;  so  I  guesses  he  is 
going  to  our  house,  and  so  I  run  to  let  you  know ; 
for  I  loves  to  keep  my  promises,  though  I  am 
deadly  afraid  of  some  mischief. 

Car.  You  have  done  well.  Go  home,  and  wait 
for  me  at  the  door,  and  admit  me  without  noise. 
[Exit  Pedro.]  At  least,  then,  I  shall  have  the  plea- 
sure of  revenge ;  I'll  punish  that  harlot,  by  sacri- 
ficing her  paramour  in  her  arms  ;  and,  then — Oh  ! 

lExit. 
Scene  II. — Donna  Laura's. 
Enter  Bo^NA  LAVRA,follotved by  Victoria. 

Laura.  'Tis  his  carriage!  How  successful  was 
ray  letter !  This,  my  Florio,  is  a  most  important 
moment, 

Vict.  Itis,  indeed!  and  I  will  leave  you  to  make 
every  advantage  of  it.  If  I  am  present,  I  must 
witness  condescensions  from  you  that  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  bear,  though  I  know  them  to  be  but  af- 
fected. Now,  Gasper,  (aside)  play  thy  part  well, 
and  save  Victoria!  \_E.xit. 

Enter  Gasper,  dressed  as  an  old  Beau;    two  Ser- 
vants follow  him,  and  take  off  a  rich  cloak. 

Gasp.  Take  my  cloak  ;  and,  d'ye  hear?  Ricardo, 
go  home  and  bring  the  eider-down  cushions  for  the 
coacli,  and  tell  the  fellow  not  to  hurry  me  post 
through  the  streets  of  Madrid.  [E.veunt  Servants.^ 
I  have  been  jolted  from  side  to  side,  like  a  pippin 
in  a  mill-stream.  Drive  a  man  of  my  rank,  as  he 
would  a  city  vintner  and  his  fat  wife,  going  to  u 
bull-fight!  Ha,  there  she  is!  (Looking  through  a 
glass  suspended  by  a  red  riband. )  there  she  is  I 
Charming  Donna  Laura!  let  me  thus  at  the  shrine 
of  your  beauty.  (Makes  an  effort  to  kneel,  and  falls 
on  his  face;  Laura  assists  him  to  rise.)  Fie,  fie! 
those  new  shoes!  they  have  made  me  skate  all 
day,  like  a  Dutchman  on  a  canal ;  and  now^ — Well, 
you  see  how  profound  my  adoration  is,  madam. 
Common  lovers  kneel ;  I  was  prostrate. 

Laura.  You  do  me  infinite  honour.  Disgustful 
wretch!  (Aside.)  You  are  thinner  than  you  were, 
Don  Sancho  :  I  protest,  now  I  observe  you,  you 
are  much  altered ! 

Gasp.  Ay, madam — fretting.  Your  absence  threw 
me  into  a  fever,  and  that  destroyed  my  bloom: 
you  see,  I  look  almost  a  middle-aged  man,  now. 

Laura.  No,  really  ;  far  from  it,  I  assure  you. 
The  fop  is  as  wrinkled  as  a  baboon  !  (Aside.) 

Gasp.  Then  jealousy  ;  that  gave  me  a  jaundice. 
My  niece's  husband,  I  hear,  Don  Carlos,  has  been 
my  happy  rival.  Oh!  my  blade  will  hardly  keep 
in  its  scabbard,  when  I  think  of  him, 

Laura.  Think  no  more  of  him  ;  he  has  been  long 
banished  my  thoughts,  be  assured.  I  wonder  you 
gave  your  niece  to  him  with  such  a  fortune. 

Gasp.  Gave!  she  gave  herself;  and,  as  to  for- 
tune, she  had  not  a  pistole  from  me. 

Laura.  'Twas,  indeed,  unnecessary,  with  so  fine 
an  estate  as  she  had  in  Leon. 

Gasp.  My  niece  an  estate  in  Leon  !  Not  enough 
to  give  shelter  to  a  field-mouse  ;  and  if  he  has  told 
you  so,  he  is  a  braggart. 

Laura.  Told  me  so  !  I  have  the  writings:  he  has 
made  over  the  lands  to  me. 

Gasp.  Made  over  the  lands  to  you !    Oh !  a  de. 
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ceiver!  I  begin  to  suspect  a  plot.  Pray  let  me 
see  this  extraordinary  deed.  {She  runs  to  a  cabitiet.) 
A  plot,  I'll  be  sworn! 

Laura.  Here  is  the  deed  which  made  that  estate 
mine  for  ever.  No,  sir;  I  will  intrust  it  in  no  hand 
but  nij  own.  Yet  look  over  me,  and  read  the  de- 
scription of  the  lands. 

Gasp.  (Readily  through  his  glass.)  H — m — m: 
"  In  the  vicinage  of  Rosalvo,  hounded  on  the  xcest  hy 
the  river — h — m — m,  on  the  east  by  the  forest."  Oli! 
an  artful  dog!  I  need  read  no  further;  I  see  how 
the  thing  is. 

Laura.  How,  sir!  but  hold!  Stay  a  moment ! 
I  am  breathless  with  fear. 

Gasp.  Nay,  madam,  don't  be  afraid!  'Tis  my 
estate — that's  ail ;  the  very  castle  where  I  was 
born  ;  and  which  I  never  did,  nor  ever  will,  bestow 
on  any  Don  in  the  twoCastiles.  Disserabiing  rogue  ! 
Bribe  you  with  a  lictitious  title  to  my  estate.  Ha, 
ha,  ha! 

Laura.  (Aside.)  Curses  follow  him  !  The  villain 
I  employed  must  have  been  his  creature;  his  re- 
luctance all  art;  and  whilst  I  believed  myself  un- 
doing him,  was  duped  myself! 

Gasp.  Could  you  suppose  I'd  give  Carlos  such 
an  estate  for  running  away  with  my  niece?  No,  no! 
the  vineyards,  and  the  corn-lields,  and  the  woods 
of  Rosalva,  are  not  for  him.  I've  somebody  else 
in  my  eye — in  my  eye,  observe  me — to  give  those 
to:  can't  you  guess  who  it  is? 

Laura.  No,  indeed  !  He  gives  me  a  glimmering 
that  saves  me  from  despair  !  (Aside.) 

Gasp.  I  won't  tell  you,  unless  you'll  bribe  me  ; 
I  won't,  indeed.  (Kisses  her  cheek.)    There,  now 
I'll  tell  you:  they  are  all  for  you.     Yes,  this  es- 
tate, to  which  you  have  taken  such  a  fancy,  shall  be 
your's.  I'll  give  you  the  deeds,  if  you'll  promise  to 
love  me,  you  little  cruel  thing! 
Laura.  Can  you  be  serious  ? 
Gasp.  I'll  sign  and  seal  to-morrow. 
^    Laura.  Noble  Don  Saiicho!  Thus  then  I  annihi- 
late the  proof  of  his  perfidy  and  my   weakness. 
Thus,  I  tear  to  atoms  his  detested  name;  and  as  I 
tread  on  these,  so  would  I  on  his  heart. 
Enter  Victoria. 
Vict.  My  children,  tlien,  are  saved!  (Li  transport.) 
Laura.  (Apart.)  Oh,  Florio!  'tis  as  thou  saidst; 
Carlos  was  a  villain,  and  deceived  me.     Why  tliis 
strange  air!    Ah!  I  see  the  cause;   you  think  me 
ruined,  and  will  abandon  me.     Yes,  I  see  it  in  thy 
averted  face;  thou  darcst  not  meet  my  eyes.     If  I 
misjudge  thee,  speak! 

Vict.  Laura,  I  cannot  speak.  You  little  guess  the 
emotions  of  my  heart.    Heaven  knows  I  pity  you  ! 
Laura.  Pity!    Oh,  villain!  and  has  thy  love  al- 
ready snatched  the  form  of  pityl  Base,  deceitful — 
Car.  ( Without.)    Stand  off!   loos.e   your   weak 
hold!   I'm  come  for  vengeance! 

Enter  Don  Carlos. 
Where  is  this  youth]  Where  is  the  blooming  rival 
for  whom  I  have  been  betrayed?  Hold  me  not, 
base  woman!  In  vain  the  stripling  Hies  me  ;  for 
hy  heaven,  my  sword  shall  in  his  bosom  write  its 
master's  wrongs ! 

Vict.  Strike,  strike  it  here  !  Plunge  it  deep  into 
that  bosom,  already  wounded  by  a  thousand  stabs, 
keener  and  more  painful  than  your  sword  can  give! 
Here  lives  all  the  gnawing  anguish  of  love  betray- 
ed ;  here  live  the  pangs  of  dissapointed  hopes — 
hopes  sanctified  by  holiest  vows,  which  have  been 
written  in  the  book  of  heaven.  Ha !  he  sinks. 
(Sim flies  to  him.)  Oh!  my  Carlos!  my  beloved! 
my  husband  !  forgive  my  loo  severe  reproiiches  ; 
thou  art  dear,  yet  dear  as  ever,  to  Victoria's  heart. 
Car.  (Recovering.)  Oh  !  you  know  not  what  you 
do;  you  know  not  what  you  are.  Oh!  Victoria, 
thou  art  a  beggar! 

Vict.  No,  we  are  rich,  we  are  happy!  See  there, 
the  fragments  of  that  fatal  deed,  which,  had  I  not 
recovered,  we  had  been  indeed  undone;  yet  still 
not  wretched,  could  my  Carlos  think  so! 


[Act  V. 

Car.  The  fragments  of  the  deed  !  the  deed  which 
that  bass  woman — 

Vict.  Speak  not  so  harshly.  To  you,  madam,  I 
fear,  f  seem  reprehensible  ;  yet,  when  you  consider 
my  duties  as  a  wife  and  mother,  you  will  forgive 
me.  Be  not  afraid  of  poverty  ;  a  woman  has  de- 
ceived, but  she  will  not  desert  you  ! 
Laura.  Is  this  real  ?  Can  I  be  awake  ? 
Vict.  Oh  !  mayest  thou  indeed  awake  to  virtue  ! 
You  have  talents  that  might  grace  the  highest  of 
our  sex  ;  be  no  longer  unjust  to  such  precious 
gifts,  by  burying  them  in  dishonour.  Virtue  is 
our  first,  most  awful  duty  ;  bow,  Laura!  bow  be- 
fore her  throne,  and  mourn  in  ceaseless  tears,  that 
ever  you  fo/got  her  heavenly  precepts  ! 

Laura.  So,  by  a  smooth  speech  about  virtue, 
you  think  to  cover  the  injuries  I  sustain.  Vile,  in- 
sinuating monster  !  but  thou  knowest  me  not.  Re- 
venge is  sweeter  to  my  heart,  than  love;  and  if 
there  is  a  law  in  Spain  to  gratify  that  passion,  your 
virtue  shall  have  another  field  for  exercise.  [Exit. 
Car.  (Turning  towards  Victoria.)  My  hated  rival 
and  my  charming  wife!  How  many  sweet  myste- 
ries have  you  to  unfold?  Oh,  Victoria  !  my  soul 
thanks  thee;  but  I  dare  not  yet  say  I  love  thee,  till 
ten  thousand  acts  of  watchful  tenderness  have 
proved  how  deep  the  sentiment's  engraved. 

Vict.  Can  it  be  true  that  I  have  been  uniiappy? 
But  the  mysteries,  my  Carlos,  are  already  explained 
to  you:  Gasper's  resemblance  to  my  uncle — 

Ga.?p.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  always  apt  at  resem- 
blances. In  our  plays  at  home,  I  am  always  Queen 
Cleopatra;  you  know  she  was  but  a  gipsy  queen, 
and  I  hits  her  off  to  a  nicet^'. 

Car.  Come,  my  Victoria.  Oh  !  there  is  a  painful 
pleasure  in  my  bosom.  To  gaze  on  thee,  to  listen 
to,  and  to  love  thee,  seems  like  the  bliss  of  angels' 
cheering  whispers  to  repentant  sinners. 

[  E.teaut  Carlos  and  Victoria . 
Gasp.   Lord  help  'em  I    how  easily  the   women 
are  taken  in !  [£.vil. 

Scene  lU.—The  Prado. 
Enter  Minette. 
Min.  Ah!  here  comes  the  man  at  last,  after  I 
have  been  sauntering  in  sight  of  his  lodgings  these 
two  hours.  Now,  if  my  scheme  takes,  what  a 
happy  person  shall  I  be  !  and  sure,  as  I  was  Donna 
Olivia  to-day,  to  please  my  lady,  I  may  be  Donna 
Olivia  to-night,  to  please  myself.  I'll  address  him 
as  the  maid  of  a  lady  who  has  taken  a  fancj'  to 
him,  then  convey  him  to  our  house  ;  then  retire, 
and  then  come  in  again  :  and,  with  a  vast  deal  of 
confusion,  confess  I  sent  my  maid  for  him.  If  he 
should  dislike  my  forwardness,  the  censure  will 
fall  on  my  lady  ;  if  he  should  be  pleased  with  my 
person,  the  advantage  will  be  mine.  But,  perlnps, 
he's  come  here  on  some  wicked  frolic  or  other. 
I'll  watch  him  at  a  distance  before  I  speak.  [Exit. 
Enter  DoN  JULIO. 
Julio.  Not  here,  'faith  !  though  she  gave  me  last 
night  but  a  faint  refusal,  and  I  had  a  right,  by  all 
the  rules  of  gallantry,  to  construe  that  into  an  as- 
sent. Then  slie's  a  jilt;  hang  her!  I  feel  I  am  un- 
easy ;  the  first  woman  that  ever  gave  me  pain.  I 
am  ashamed  to  perceive  that  this  spot  has  attrac- 
tions for  me,  only  because  it  was  here  I  conversed 
with  her.  'Twas  here  the  little  syren,  conscious 
of  her  charms,  unveiled  her  fascinating  face.  'Twas 
here — Ha! 

Enter  DoN  Garcia  and  Don  Vincentio. 
Gar.  Ha!   Don  Julio! 
Julio.  I'sha!   gentlemen,  priiy  be  quick. 
Gar.  'Twas  here  that  Julio,  leaving  chanipaigne 
niitasted,  and  songs  of  gallantry  unsung,  came  to 
talk  to  the  whistling  branches. 

Vin.  'Twas    here    that  Julio,   flying  from   the 

young  and  gay,  was  found  in  doleful  meditation — 

(altering  his  tone)  on  a  wench,  for  a  hundred  ducats! 

Gar.  Who  is  she?  [Olivia! 

Julio.  Not  Donna  Olivia,  gentlemen;  not  Doana 


Scene  4.] 

Gar.  We  have  been  seeking  you,  to  ask  the 
event  of  your  visit  to  ber. 

Jidio,  The  event  has  proved  that  you  have  been 
most  grossly  duped. 

Vin.  I  knew  that.    Ha,  La,  ha ! 

Julio.  And  you  likewise,  I  know  that.  Ha,  ha, 
ha!  The  fair  lady,  so  far  from  being  a  vixen,  is 
the  very  essence  of  gentleness.  To  me,  so  much 
sweetness  in  a  wife  would  be  downright  maukish. 

Vin.  Well,  but  she's  fond  of  a  Jew's-harp. 

Julio.  Detests  it;  she  would  be  as  fond  of  a  Jew. 

Gar.  Pho,  pho!  this  is  a  game  at  cross  pur- 
poses ;  let  us  all  go  to  Don  Caesar's  together,  and 
compare  opinions  on  the  spot. 

Julio.  I'll  go  most  willingly;  but  it  will  be  only 
to  cover  you  both  with  confusion,  for  beinp;  the  two 
men  in  Spain  most  easily  imposed  on.  {Allgoiiig.) 
Enter  MiNETTE. 

Min.  Gentlemen,  my  lady  has  sent  me  for  one  of 
you,  pray  which  of  you  is  it? 

Julio.  (Returning.)  Me,  without  doubt,  child. 

Vin.  I  don't  know  that.  [the  man? 

Gar.  Look  at  me,  my  dear;  don't  you  think  I  am 

Min.  Let  me  see;  a  good  air,  and  well  made; 
you  are  the  man  for  a  dancer.  (To  Garcia  )  Well 
dressed,  and  nicely  put  out  of  hands  ;  you  are  the 
man  for  a  bandbox.  (To  Vincentio.)  Handsome 
and  bold;  you  are  the  man  for  my  lady.  (To  Julio.) 

Julio.  My  dear  little  Iris,  here's  all  the  gold  in 
my  pocket.  Gentlemen,  I  wish  yoa  a  good  night; 
I  am  your  very  obedient,  humble — (Stalking  by 
them,  with  his  arm  round  Minette.) 

Gar.  Pho!  pr'ythee,  don't  be  a  fool.  Are  we 
not  going  to  Doima  Olivia  1 

Julio.  Donna  Olivia  must  wait,  my  dear  boy; 
we  can  decide  about  her  to-morrow.  Come  along, 
my  little  dove  of  Venus!  [B*«7. 

Gar.  What  a  rash  fellow  it  is  !  ten  to  one  but 
this  is  some  common  business,  and  he'll  be  robbed 
and  murdered  ;  they  take  him  for  a  stranger. 

Vin.  Let's  follow,  and  see  where  she  leads  him. 

Gar.  That's  hardly  fair;  however,  as  I  think 
there's  danger,  we  will  follow.  [^Exeunt. 

Scene  W.—JDon  Ccesars. 
jEH<er  Minette  «nrf  DoM  Julio. 

Min.  There,  sir,  please  to  sit  down  till  my  lady 
is  ready  to  wait  on  you;  she  won't  be  long;  I'm 
sure  she's  out,  and  t  may  do  great  things  before 
she  returns.  "  [^Aside^and  exit. 

Julio.  Through  fifty  back  lanes,  a  long  garden, 
and  a  narrow  staircase,  into  a  superb  apartment ; 
all  that's  in  the  regular  way  ;  as  the  Spanish  women 
manage  it,  one  intrigue  is  too  much  like  another. 
If  it  was  not  now  and  then  for  the  little  lively  fillip 
of  a  jealous  husband  or  brother,  which  obliges  one 
to  leap  from  a  window,  or  crawl,  like  a  cat,  along 
the  gutters,  there  would  be  no  bearing  the  ennui. 
Ah,  ah  !  but  this  promises  novelty  ;  (looking  throuqh 
the  wing)  a  young  girl  and  an  old  man ;  wife  or 
daughter?  They  are  coming  this  way.  My  lovely 
incognita,  by  all  that's  propitious !  Why  did  not 
some  kind  spirit  whisper  to  me  my  happiness?  but, 
hold!  she  can't  mean  to  treat  the  old  gentleman 
with  a  sight  of  me.  (Goes  behind  the  snfa.) 
Enter  Don  CiESAK  and  Donna  Olivia. 

Ceesar.  No,  no,  madam;  no  going  out.  There, 
madam,  this  is  your  apartment,  your  house,  your 
garden,  your  assembly,  till  you  go  to  your  convent. 
Why,  how  impudent  you  are,  to  look  thus  uncon- 
cerned!  Can  hardly  forbear  laughing  in  ray  face! 
Very  well,  very  well !    {Exit,  double  locking  the  door. 

Oliv.  Ha, ha,  ha!  I'll  be  even  with  you,  my  clear 
father,  if  you  treble  lock  it.  I'll  stay  here  two 
days,  without  once  asking  for  my  libert3',aiid  you'll 
come  the  third,  with  tears  in  your  eyes,  to  take  me 
out.  He  has  forgot  the  door  leading  to  the  garden  ; 
but  I  vow  I'll  stay.  (Sitting  down.)  I  can  make 
the  time  pass  |)leasantly  enough. 

Julio.  I  hope  so.  (Looking  over  the  hack  of  the 
sofa.) 
,  Oliv.  Heaven  and  earth  ! 
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Julio.  My  dear  creature,  why  are  you  so  alarmed? 
am  I  here  before  you  expected  me  ?  (  Coming  round.) 
Oliv.  Expected  you ! 

Julio.  Oh  !  this  pretty  surprise !  Come,  let  us 
sit  down  ;  I  think  your  father  was  very  obliging  to 
lock  us  in  together. 

Oliv.  Sir,  sir  !  my  father!    (Calling  at  the  door.) 
Ceesar.  (  Without.)  Ay,  'tis  all  in  vain.     I  won't 
come  near  you.    There  you  are,  and  there  you  may 
stay.    I  sha'n't  return,  make  as  much  noise  as  vou 
will.  ^     . 

Julio.  Why,  are  you  not  ashamed  that  your  fa- 
ther has  so  much  more  consideration  for  your  guest 
than  j'ou  have? 

Oliv.  My  guest !  how  is  it  possible  he  can  have 
discovered  me?    (Aside.) 

Julio.  Pho  !  this  is  carrying  the  thing  further 
than  you  need  ;  if  there  were  a  third  person  here, 
it  might  be  prudent. 

Oliv.  Why,  this  assurance,  Don  Julio,  is  really — 
Julio.  The  thing  in  the  world  you  are  most  ready 
to  pardon.  [you. 

Oliv.  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know  how  to  treat 
Julio.  Consult  your  heart ! 
Oliv.  I  shall  consult  my  honour. 
Julio.  Honour  is  a  pretty  thing  to  play  with,  but 
when  spoken  with  that  very  grave  face,  after  hav- 
ing sent  your  maid  to  bring  me  here,  is  really  more 
than  I  expected.     I  shall  be  in  an  ill-humour  pre- 
sently;  I  won't  stay  if  you  treat  me  thus. 

Oliv.  Well,  this  is  superior  to  everything!  I 
have  heard  that  men  will  slander  women  privately 
to  each  other;  'tis  their  common  amusement ;  but 
to  do  it  to  one's  face!  And  you  really  pretend  that 
I  sent  for  you  ? 

Julio.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Well,  if  it  obliges  yon,  I  will 
pretend  that  you  did  not  send  for  me ;  that  your 
maid  did  not  conduct  me  hither;  nay,  that  I  have 
not  now  the  suprenne  happiness — (Catching  her  in 
his  ai-ms. ) 

Enter  Minette;  she  screams,  and  runs  back. 
Donna  Olivia  de  Zuniga!  how  the  devil  came  she 
here? 

Oliv.  (Aside.)    That's  lucky!  Olivia,  my  dear 
friend,  w  hy  do  j'on  run  away  ?  Keep  the  character, 
I  charge  you.  (Apart  to  Minette.)   Be  still,  Olivia. 
Min.  dh  !  dear  madam  !  I  was — I  was  so  fright- 
ened when  I  saw  that  gentleman. 

Oliv.  Oh  !  my  dear,  it's  the  merriest  pretty  kind 
of  gentleman  in  the  world  ;  he  pretends  that  I  sent 
my  maid  for  him  into  the  streets.    Ha,  ha! 

Julio.  That's  right;  always  tell  a  thing  yourself, 
which  you  would  not  have  believed. 

Miu.  It  is  the  readiest  excuse  for  being  found  in 
a  lady's  apartment,  however.  Now  will  I  swear  I 
know  nothing  of  the  matter.  (Aside.) 

Gliv.  Now,  I  think  it  a  horrid  poor  excuse  ;  he 
has  certainly  not  had  occasion  to  invent  reasons  for 
such  impertinencies  often.  Tell  me  that  he  has 
made  love  to  you  to-day.  (Apart.) 

Min.  I  fancy  that  he  has  had  occasion  to  excuse 
impertinencies  often;  his  impertinence  to  me  to- 
day— 

Julio.  To  you, madam? 

Min.  Making  love  to  me,  my  dear,  all  the  morn- 
ing ;  could  hardly  get  him  away,  he  was  so  de- 
sirous to  speak  to  my  father.  Nay,  sir,  I  don't 
care  for  your  impatience. 

Julio.  (Aside.)  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand 
pistoles  if  she  were  a  man  ! 

Oliv.  Nay,  then,  this  accidental  meeting  is  fortu- 
nate; pray,  Don  Julio,  don't  let  my  presence  pre- 
vent your  saying  what  you  think  proper  to  my 
friend;  shall  I  leave  you  together? 

Julio.  (Apart.)  To  contradict  a  ladj'  on  such  an 
assertion  would  be  too  gross;  but,  upon  my  ho- 
nour. Donna  Olivia  is  the  last  woman  upon  earth 
who  could  inspire  me  with  a  tender  idea.  Find  an 
excuse  to  send  her  away,  my  angel,  I  entreat  you. 
I  have  a  thousand  things  to  say,  and  the  moments 
are  too  precious  to  be  given  to  her. 
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Oliv.  I  think  so,  too ;  but  one  can't  be  rude,  vou 
know.  Come,  my  dear,  sit  down,  (sealing  herself,) 
have  you  brought  your  work? 

JuUo.  Tlie  devil !  what  can  she  mean?  {Pushing 
himself  between  Minette  and  the  sofa. )  Donna  Olivia, 
I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  my  pliysir.ian  has 
just  been  sent  for  to  vour  father,  Don  Ciesar.  The 
poor  gentleman  was  seized  with  a  vertigo, 

Oliv.  Vertigoes!  Oh!  lie  has  them  frequently, 
you  know.  (7'o  iVfj/ie/Ze.)  [sight. 

Min.  Yes,  and  they  always  keep  me  from  his 

Julio.  Did  ever  one  woman  prevent  another  from 
leaving  her  at  such  a  moment  before"!  I  really, 
madam,  cannot  comprehend — 

C<esar.  (  Without.)  It  is  impossible!  impossible, 
gentlemen!  Don  Julio  cannot  be  here. 

Julio.  Ah!  who's  that? 

Enter  Don  C^sar,  Don  Garcia,  and  Don 

ViNCENTIO. 

Gar,  There  I  did  we  not  tell  you  so  ?  we  saw 
liim  enter  the  garden. 

Ccesar.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this?  A 
man  in  my  daughter's  apartment!  {Attempting  to 
draw. ) 

Gar.  Hold,  sir!  Don  Julio  is  of  the  first  rank  in 
Spain;  and  will,  unquestionably,  be  able  to  satisfy 
your  honour,  without  troubling  your  sword.  We 
bave  done  mischief,  Vincentio  !  {Apart.) 

Julio.  {To  Olivia.)  They  have  been  cursedly 
impertinent!  but  I'll  bring  you  off,  never  fear,  by 
pretending  a  passion  for  your  busy  friend,  there. 

Casar.  Satisfy  me,  then,  in  a  moment;  speak, 
one  of  you. 

Julio.  I  came  here,  sir,  by  the  merest  accident. 
The  garden-door  was  open,  curiosity  led  me  to  this 
apartment.  You  came  in  a  moment  after,  and  very 
civilly  locked  me  in  with  your  daughter. 

Casar.  Locked  you  in  !  why,  then,  did  you  not, 
like  a  man  of  honour,  cry  out? 

Julio.  The  lady  cried  out,  sir,  and  you  told  her 
you  would  not  return  ;  but  when  Donna  Olivia  de 
Zuniga  entered,  for  whom  I  have  conceived  a  most 
violent  passion — 

'  Ccesar.  A  passion  for  her!  Oh  !  let  me  hear  no 
more  on't.  A  passion  for  her  !  You  raa^'  as  well 
entertain  a  passion  for  the  untanieable  hyena. 

Gar.  There,  Vincentio,  what  think  you  now? 
Xantippe  or  not? 

Vin.  I  am  afraid  I  must  give  up  that — but,  pray, 
support  me  as  to  this  point,  Don  Cassar ;  is  not  the 
lady  fond  of  a  Jew's-harp  ! 

Ccesar.  Fond  !  she's  fond  of  nothing,  hut  playing 
the  vixen  ;  there  is  not  such  a  fury  upon  earth  ! 

Jidio.  These  are  odd  liberties,  with  a  person  who 
does  not  belong  to  him. 

Casar.  I'll  play  the  hypocrite  for  her  no  more  ; 
the  world  shall  know  her  true  character,  they  shall 
know — but  ask  her  maid  there. 

Julio.  Her  maid ! 

Min.  Wh3',  yes,  sir;  to  say  the  truth,  I  am  but 
Donna  Olivia's  maid  after  all.         [am  now  ruined. 

Oliv.  {Apart.)  Dear  Minette !  speak  forme,  or  I 

Min.  I  will,  madam.  I  must  confess,  sir,  {going 
up  to  Julio)  there  never  was  so  bitter  a  tempered 
creature,  as  my  lady  is.  I  have  borne  her  humours 
for  two  years  ;  I  have  seen  her  by  night  and  by  day. 
{Oliviapulls  her  sleeve,  impatiently.)  I  will,  I  will ! 
{To  Olivia.)  And  this  I  am  sure,  that  if  you  marry 
her,  you'll  rue  the  day  every  hour  the  first  month, 
and  hang  yourself  the  next.  There,  madam,  I  have 
done  it  roundly  now.  [snare!  {Aside.) 

Oliv.  I  am  undone!     I  am  canght  in  my  own 

Casar.  After  this  true  character  of  my  daughter, 
I  suppose,  signor,  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  your 
passion;  so,  let  us  go  down,  and  leave  madam  to 
begin  her  penance. 

Julio.  My  ideas  are  totally  confused !  You 
Donna  Olivia  de  Zuniga,  and  the  person  I  thought 
you,  her  maid !  something  too  flattering  darts  across 
my  mind. 

Casar,  If  you  have  taken  a  fancy  to  her  maid,  I 


FOR  A  HUSBAND.  [Act  V. 

have  nothing  farther  to  say ;  but  as  to  that  violent 
creature — 

Julio:  Oh!  do  not  profane  her.  "Where  is  that 
spirit  which  you  tell  me  of?  Is  it  that  which  speaks 
in  modest,  conscious  blushes  on  her  cheeks?  Is  it 
that  which  bends  her  lovely  eyes  to  earth? 

Ccesar.  Av,  she's  only  bending  them  to  earth, 
considering  how  to  afllict  me  with  some  new  obsti- 
nacy ;  she'll  break  out  like  a  tigress  in  a  moment. 

Julio.  It  cannot  be!  are  you,  charming  woman  ! 
such  a  creature?  [one. 

Oliv.  {Looking  down.)  Yes,  to  all  mankind — but 

Julio.  But  one!  Oh!  might  that  excepted  one 
be  me ! 

Oliv.  Would  you  not  fear  to  trust  yoar  fate  with 
her  you  have  cause  to  think  so  hateful? 

Julio.  No;  I'd  bless  the  hour  that  bound  my  fate 
to  her's  :  permit  me,  sir,  to  pay  my  vows  to  this 
fair  vixen. 

Ccesar.  What,  are  you  such  a  bold  man  as  that  ? 
Plio  !  but  if  you  are,  'twill  only  be  lost  time  ;  she'll 
contrive,  some  way  or  other,  to  return  vour  vows 
upon  your  hands.        [turn  them  only  with  my  own. 

Oliv.  Jf  tliey  have  your  authority,  sir,  I  will  re- 

Ccesar.  What's  that  ?  what  did  she  say  ?  my  head 
is  giddy  with  surprise. 

Julio.  And  mine  with  rapture.  {Catching  her 
haud. )  [  marry  him  ? 

Casar.  Don't  make  a  fool  of  me,  Olivia.     Wilt 

Oliv.  W  hen  you  command  me,  sir. 

Ccesar.  My  dear  Don  Julio,  thou  art  my  guardian 
angel!  shall  I  have  a  son-in-law  at  last?  Garcia, 
Vincentio,  could  you  have  thought  it? 

Gar.  No,  sir  ;  if  we  had,  we  should  have  saved 
that  lady  much  trouble  ;  'lis  pretty  clear,  now,  why 
she  was  a  vixen. 

Vin.  Yes,  yes,  'tis  clear  enough ;  and  I  beg  j'our 
pardon,  madam,  for  the  share  of  trouble  I  gave 
you ;  but,  pray,  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me,  sin- 
cerely, what  do  you  think  of  a  crash? 

Oliv.  I  lore  music,  Don  Vincentio,  I  admire  your 
skill;  and,  whenever  you'll  2;ive  me  a  concert,  I 
shall  be  obliged.  [y°'^  ''<i'l  married  me. 

Vin.  You  could  not  have  pleased  me  so  well,  if 
Enter  Don  Carlos  and  Donna  Victoria. 

Oliv.  Ah!  here  comes  Victoria  and  her  Carlos  ! 
My  friend,  you  are  happy  ;  'tis  in  your  eyes  ;  I  need 
not  ask  the  event. 

Ccesar.  What!  is  this  Don  Carlos,  whom  Victoria 
gave  us  for  a  cousin?     Sir,  you  come  in  a  happy 

Car,  I  do,  indeed,  for  1  am  most  happy,    [hour  I 

Julio.  My  dear  Carlos,  what  has  new  made  thee 
thus,  this  morning? 

Car,  A  wife!    Marry,  Julio,  marry! 

Julio.  What!  this  advice  from  you? 

Car.  Yes  ;  and  when  you  have  married  an  angel, 
when  that  angel  has  done  for  you  such  things  as 
makes  your  gratitude  almost  equal  to  your  love, 
you  may  then  guess  something  of  what  I  feel,  in 
calling  this  angel  mine. 

Oliv.  Now,  I  trust,  Don  Julio,  after  all  this,  that 
if  I  should  do  30U  the  honour  of  my  hand,  you'll 
treat  me  cruelly,  be  a  very  bad  man,  that  I,  like 
my  exemplary  cousin — 

Vict.  Hold,  Olivia!  it  is  not  necessary  that  a 
husband  should  be  faulty  to  make  a  wife's  charac- 
ter exemplary.  Should  he  he  tenderly  watchful  of 
your  happiness,  your  gratitude  will  give  a  thousand 
graces  to  your  conduct;  whilst  the  purity  of  your 
manners,  and  nice  honour  of  your  life,  will  gain  yea 
the  approbation  of  those  whose  praise  is  fame. 

Olw.  Pretty  and  matronly!  thank  you,  my  dear! 
We  have  each  struck  a  bold  stroke  to-day  ;  your's 
has  been  to  reclaim  a  husband,  mine  to  get  one; 
but  the  most  important  is  j-et  to  be  obtained — the 
approbation  of  our  judges. 

That  meed  tvithheld,  our  labours  have  been  vain, 

Pointless  my  jests,  and  doubly  keen  your  pain  ; 

Might  we  their  plaudits,  and  their  praL^e  provoke, 

Our  bold  should  then  be  term'd  a  happy  stroke. 

[^Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I A  Tavern. 

Colonel  Feignwell  and  Freeman  are  disco- 
vered over  a  bottle. 

Free.  Come,  Colonel,  his  majesty's  health.  You 
are  as  melaucholy  as  if  you  were  in  love  ;  I  wish 
some  of  the  beauties  of  Bath  ha'n't  snapt  your 
heart. 

Col.  F.  Why,  'faith.  Freeman,  there  is  some- 
thing in't :  I  have  seen  a  lady  at  Bath,  who  has 
kindled  such  a  flame  in  me,  that  all  the  waters 
there  can't  quench. 

Free.  Is  she  not  to  be  had.  Colonel  1 

Col.  F.  That's  a  difficult  question  to  answer  ; 
however,  I  resolve  to  try ;  perhaps  you  may  be 
able  to  serve  me ;  you  merchants  know  one  an- 
other. The  lady  told  me  herself  she  was  under  the 
charge  of  four  persons. 

Free.  Odso  f  'tis  Miss  Anne  Lovely. 

Col.  F.  The  same  ;  do  you  know  her  ? 

Free.  Know  her!  ay.  'Faith,  Colonel,  your 
condition  is  more  desperate  than  yon  imagine  : 
why,  she  is  the  talk  and  pity  of  the  whole  town  ; 
and,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned,  that  she  must 
die  a  maid. 

_  Col.  F.  That's  somewhat  odd,  in  this  charitable 
jcity.    She's  a  woman,  I  hope  ? 

Free.  For  aught  I  know,  but  it  had  been  as 
well  for  her,  had  nature  made  her  any  other  part  of 
the  creation.  The  man  who  keeps  this  house,  serv- 
ed her  father}  he  is  a  very  honest  fellow,  and  may 


be  of  use  to  yoo  :  we'll  send  for  him  to  take  a  glass 
with  us ;  he'll  give  you  her  whole  history,  and  'tis 
worth  your  hearing. 

Col,  F.  But  may  one  trust  him? 

Free.  With  your  life.  I  have  obligations  enough 
upon  him,  to  make  him  do  anything  :  I  serve  him 
with  wine.     (Rings.) 

Col.  F.  Nay,  I  know  him  very  well  myself.  I 
once  used  to  frequent  a  club  that  was  kept  here. 

Enter  Waiter. 

Wai.  Gentlemen,  d'ye  call  ? 
Free.  Ay ;  send  up  your  master. 
Wai.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit. 

Col.  F.  Do  you  know  any  of  this  lady's  guardians, 
Freeman? 
Free.  I  know  two  of  them  very  well. 

Enter  Sackbut. 

Free.  Here  comes  one  will  give  you  an  account 
of  them  all.  Mr.  Sackbut,  we  sent  for  you  to  take 
a  glass  with  us.  'Tis  a  maxim  among  the  friends 
of  the  bottle,  that,  as  long  as  the  master  is  in  com- 
pany, one  may  be  sure  of  good  wine. 

Sack.  Sir,  vou  shall  be  sure  to  have  as  good  wine 
as  you  send  in.  Colonel,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant ;  you  are  welcome  to  town. 

Col.  F.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Sackbut. 

Sack.  I  am  as  glad  to  see  you  as  I  should  a  hunr- 
dredtuns  of  French  claret,  custom  free :  my  service 
to  you,  sir.    {Brinks.)    You  don't  look  so  merry 
as  you  used  to  do ;  aren't  you  well.  Colonel "! 
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Ftee.  He  bas  got  a  woman  in  bk  bead, landlord ; 
can  you  help  bim? 

fiack.  If  'tis  in  ray  power,  I  sha'n't  scruple  to 
serve  my  friend. 

Col  F.  'Tis  one  perquisite  of  your  calling. 

Sack.  Ay;  at  t'other  end  of  the  town,  where  you 
ofiicers  use,  women  are  good  forcers  of  trade :  a 
well-customed  house,  a  handsome  bar-keeper,  with 
clean,  obliging  drawers,  soon  get  the  master  an 
estate  ;  but  our  citizens  seldom  do  anything  but 
cheat,  within  the  walls.  But,  as  to  the  lady.  Co- 
lonel ;  point  you  at  particulars  ?  Or  have  you  a 
good  champagne  stomach]  Are  you  in  full  pay,  or 
reduced,  Colonel? 

Col.  F.  Reduced,  reduced,  landlord! 

Free.  To  the  miserable  condition  of  a  lover. 

Sack.  Pish!  that's  preferable  to  half  pay  :  a  wo- 
man's resolution  may  break  before  the  peace :  push 
her  home,  Colonel,  there's  no  parleying  with  the 
fair  sex. 

Col.  F.  Were  the  lady  her  own  mistress,  I  have 
some  reasons  to  believe  I  should  soon  command  in 
chief. 

Free.  You  know  Miss  lovely,  Mr.  Sackbut? 

Sack.  Know  her!  ay,  poor  Nancy!  I  have  car- 
ried her  to  school  many  a  frosty  morning.  Alas !  if 
she's  the  woman,  I  pity  you.  Colonel ;  her  father,  my 
old  master,  was  the  most  whimsical,  out-of-the-way 
tempered  man,  I  ever  heard  of,  as  you  will  guess 
by  his  last  will  and  testament.  This  was  his  only 
child ;  and  I  have  heard  him  wish  her  dead  a  thou- 
sand times.  He  died  worth  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
which  he  left  to  his  daughter,  provided  she  married 
with  the  consent  of  her  guardians ;  but  that  she 
might  be  sure  never  to  do  so,  he  left  her  in  the 
care  of  four  men,  as  opposite  to  each  other  as  the 
four  elements  ;  each  has  his  quarterly  rule,  and  three 
months  in  the  year  she  is  obliged  to  be  subject  to 
each  of  their  humours  ;  and  they  are  pretty  different, 
I  assure  you.     She  is  just  come  from  Bath. 

Col.  F.  'Twas  there  I  saw  her. 

Sack.  Ay,  sir ;  the  last  quarter  was  her  beau 
guardian's.  She  appears  in  all  public  places  during 
his  reign. 

Col.  F.  She  visited  a  lady,  who  boarded  in  the 
same  house  with  me  ;  I  liked  her  person,  and  found 
an  opportunity  to  tell  her  so.  She  replied,  she  had 
no  objection  to  mine ;  but  if  I  could  not  reconcile 
contradictions,  I  must  not  think  of  her ;  for  that  she 
was  condemned  to  the  capriceof  four  persons,  who 
never  yet  agreed  in  any  one  thing,  and  she  was  ob- 
liged to  please  them  all. 

Sack.  'Tis  most  true,  sir ;  I'll  give  you  a  short 
description  of  the  men,  and  leave  you  to  judge  of 
the  poor  lady's  condition.  One  is  a  kind  of  vir- 
tuoso, a  silly,  half-witted  fellow,  but  positive  and 
surly,  fond  of  every  thing  antique  and  foreign,  and 
wears  his  clothes  of  the  fashion  of  the  last  centqry, 
doats  upon  travellers,  and  believes  more  of  Sir 
John  Mandeville  than  he  does  of  the  Bible. 

Col.F.  That  must  be  a  rare  odd  fellow. 

iSack.  Another  is  a  change  broker  ;  a  fellow  that 
will  out-lie  the  devil  for  the  advantage  of  stock, 
and  cheat  his  father  that  got  him,  in  a  bargain  ;  he 
is  a  great  stickler  for  trade,  and  hates  every  man 
that  wears  a  sword. 

Free.  He  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  Dutch  ma- 
nagement, and  swears  they  understand  trade  better 
than  any  nation  under  the  sun. 

Sack.  The  third  is  an  old  beau,  that  has  May  in 
his  fancy  and  dress,  but  December  in  his  face  and 
his  heels :  he  admires  all  new  fashions,  and  those 
must  be  French  ;  loves  operas,  balls,  masquerades, 
and  is  always  the  most  tawdry  of  the  whole  com- 
pany on  a  birth-day. 

Col.  F.  These  are  pretty  opposite  one  to  another, 
■  truly;  and  the  fourth,  what  is  he,  landlord? 

Sack.  A  very  rigid  quaker,  whose  quarter  began 
this  day,    I  saw  Miss  Lovely  go  in,  not  abore  two 


hours  ago  :  Sir  Philip  set  her  dowm  What  think 
you  now,  Colonel?  Is  not  the  poor  lady  to  be 
pitied? 

Col.  F.  Ay  ;  and  rescued,  too,  landlord. 

Free.  In  my  opinion  that's  impossible. 

Col.  F.  There  is  nothing  impossible  to  a  lover. 
What  would  not  a  man  attempt  for  a  fine  woman 
and  thirty  thousand  pounds?  Besides,  ray  honour 
is  at  stake :  I  promised  to  deliver  her,  and  she  bid 
me  win  her,  and  wear  her. 

Sack.  That's  fair, 'faith! 

Free.  If  it  depended  upon  knight-errantry,  I 
should  not  doubt  your  setting  free  the  damsel ;  but 
to  have  avarice,  impertinence,  hypocrisy,  and  pride, 
at  once  to  deal  with,  requires  more  cunning  than 
generally  attends  a  man  of  honour. 

Col.  F.  My  fancy  tells  me  I  shall  come  off  with 
glory :  I  resolve  to  try,  however.  Do  you  know 
all  the  guardians,  Mr.  Sackbut? 

Sack.  Very  well ;  they  all  use  my  house. 

Col.  F.  And  will  you  assist  me,  if  occasion  re- 
quires? 

Sack.  In  everj'  thing  I  can,  Colonel. 

Free.  I'll  answer  for  him. 

Col.  F.  First,  I'll  attack  my  beau  gaardian : 
where  lives  he  ? 

Sack.  'Faith,  somewhere  about  St.  James's; 
though,  to  say  in  what  street,  I  cannot;  but  any 
chairman  will  tell  you  where  Sir  Philip  Modelove 
lives. 

Free.  Oh  !  you'll  find  him  in  the  Park  at  eleven 
every  day ;  at  least,  I  never  pass  through  at  that 
hour  without  seeing  him  there.  But  what  do  you 
intend? 

Col.  F.  To  address  hira  in  his  own  way,  and  find 
what  he  designs  to  do  with  the  lady. 

Free.  And  what  then? 

Col.  F.  Nay,  that  I  can't  tell;  but  I  shall  take 
my  measures  accordingly. 

Sack.  Well,  'tis  a  mad  undertaking,  in  my  mind; 
but  here's  to  your  success.  Colonel.    (^Drinks.) 

Col.  F.  'Tis  something  out  of  the  way,  I  confess ; 
but  fortune  may  chance  to  smile,  and  I  succeed. 

Bold  was  the  man  who  venturd  first  to  sea. 
But  the  first  venfring  lovers  bolder  were. 

The  path  of  love's  a  daik  and  dangerous  way. 
Without  a  landmark,  or  one  friendly  star. 

And  he,  that  runs  the  risk,  deserves  the  fair. 

lExeunl. 

Scene  II. — An  Apartment  in  Prim's  house. 

Enter  Miss  Lovely  and  her  Maid  Betty. 

Betty.  Bless  me,  madam!  why  do  you  fret  and 
tease  yourself  so?  This  is  giving  them  the  advan- 
tage, with  a  witness ! 

Miss  L.  Must  I  be  condemned  all  my  life  to  the 
preposterous  humours  of  other  people,  and  pointed 
at  by  every  boy  in  town?  Oh!  I  could  tear  my 
flesh,  and  curse  the  hour  I  was  born  !  Isn't  it 
monstrously  ridiculous,  that  they  should  desire  to 
impose  their  quaking  dress  upon  rae  at  these  years  1 
When  I  was  a  child,  no  raatter  what  they  made  me 
wear  ;  but  now — 

Betty.  I  would  resolve  against  it,  madam;  I'd 
see  'em  hanged  before  I'd  put  on  the  pinched  cap 
again. 

Miss  L.  Then  I  must  never  expect  one  moment's 
ease  :  she  has  rung  such  a  peal  in  my  ears  already, 
that  I  sha'n't  have  the  right  use  of  them  this  month. 
What  can  I  do? 

Belly.  What  can  you  not  do,  if  you  will  but  give 
your  mind  to  it?  Marry,  madam. 

Miss  L.  What !  and  have  my  fortune  go  to  bnild 
churches  and  hospitals? 

Belly.  Why,  let  it  go.  If  the  Colonel  loves  jon, 
as  he  pretends,  he'll  marry  you  without  a  fortune, 
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madam ;  and,  I  assure  jou,  a  colonel's  lady  is  no 
despicable  tiling. 

Miss  L.  So, )  ou  would  advise  me  to  give  up  my 
own  fortune,  and  throw  myself  upon  the  Colo- 
nel's? 

Betty,  I  would  advise  you  to  make  yourself  easy, 
madam. 

Miss  L.  That's  not  the  way,  I'm  sure.  No, 
no,  girl;  there  are  certain  ingredients  to  be  mingled 
with  matrimony,  without  which  I  may  as  well 
change  for  the  worse  as  the  better.  When  the  wo- 
man has  fortune  enough  to  make  the  man  happy,  if 
he  has  either  honour  or  good  manners,  he'll  make 
her  easy.  Love  makes  but  a  slovenly  figure  in  a 
house,  where  poverty  keeps  the  door. 

Betty.  And  so  you  resolve  to  die  a  maid,  do  you, 
madam? 

Miss  L.  Or  have  it  in  my  power  to  make  the  man 
I  love  master  of  my  fortune. 

Betty.  Then  you  don't  like  the  Colonel  so  well  as 
I  thought  you  did,  madam,  or  you  would  not  take 
such  a  resolution. 

Miss  L.  It  is  because  I  do  like  him,  Betty,  that 
I  do  take  such  a  resolution. 

Betty.  Why,  do  you  expect  madam,  the  Colonel 
can  work  miracles'?  Is  it  possible  for  him  to  marry 
you  with  the  consent  of  all  your  guardians  ? 

Miss  L.  Or  he  must  not  marry  me  at  all ;  and  so 
I  told  him ;  and  he  did  not  seem  displeased  with 
the  news.  He  promised  to  set  me  free;  and  I,  on 
that  condition,  promised  to  make  him  master  of 
that  freedom. 

Betty.  Well !  I  have  read  of  enchanted  castles, 
ladies  delivered  from  the  chains  of  magic,  giants 
killed,  and  monsters  overcome  ;  so  that  I  shall  be 
the  less  surprised  if  the  Colonel  shall  conjure  you 
out  ofthe  power  of  your  four  guardians  :  if  he  does, 
I  am  sure  he  deserves  your  fortune. 

Miss  L.  And  shall  have  it,  girl,  if  it  were  ten 
times  as  much  ;  for  I'll  ingenuously  confess  to  thee, 
that  I  do  love  the  Colonel  above  all  the  men  I  ever 
saw:  there's  something  so  jaunty  in  a  soldier,  a 
kind  of  je  ne  scais  quoi  air,  that  makes  them  more 
agreeable  than  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  They  com- 
mand regard,  as  who  shall  say,  ''  We  are  your  de- 
fenders ;  we  preserve  your  beauties  from  the  in- 
sults of  rude  and  unpolished  foes,  and  ought  to  be 
preferred  before  those  lazy,  indolent  mortals,  who, 
by  dropping  into  their  fathers'  estates,  set  up  their 
coaches,  and  think  to  rattle  themselves  into  your 
affections." 

Betty.  Nay,  madam,  I  confess  that  the  army  has 
engrossed  all  the  prettiest  fellows.  A  laced  coat 
and  a  feather  have  irresistible  charms. 

Miss  L.  But  the  Colonel  has  all  the  beauties  of 
the  mind,  as  well  as  the  body.  O,  all  ye  powers 
that  favour  happy  lovers,  grant  that  he  may  be 
mine  !  Thou  god  of  love,  if  thou  be'st  aught  bat 
name,  assist  my  Feignwell ! 

Point  all  thy  darts  to  aid  his  just  design, 
And  make  his  plots  as  prevalent  as  thiiie. 

[Exeunt. 
ACT  II. 
Scene  I.— The  Park. 

Sir  Philip  Modelove  discovered  upon  a  bench, 
with  a  Woman,  masked. 

Sir  P.  Well  but,  my  dear,  are  yon  really  con- 
stant to  your  keeper? 

Worn.  Yes,  really,  sir.  Heyday !  who  comes 
yonder  1  He  cuts  a  mighty  figure. 

Sir  P.  Ha!  a  stranger,  by  his  equipage  keeping 
so  close  at  his  heels.  He  has  the  appearance  of  a 
man  of  qnality :  positively  French,  by  his  dancing 
air. 

Worn.  He  crosses,  as  if  he  meant  to  sit  down 
here. 


Sir  P.  He  has  a  mind  to  make  love  to  thee, 
child. 

Enter  COLONEL  FeIGNWELL. 

Worn.  It  will  be  to  no  purpose,  if  he  does. 

Sir  P.  Are  you  resolved  to  be  cruel,  then? 

Col.F.  You  must  be  very  cruel,  indeed,  if  you 
can  deny  anything  to  so  fine  a  gentleman,  madam. 
(Takes  out  his  watch.) 

Worn.  I  never  mind  the  outside  of  a  man. 

Col.  F.  And  I'm  afraid  thou  art  no  judge  of  the 
inside. 

Sir  P.  I  am  positively  of  your  mind,  sir ;  for 
creatures  of  her  function  seldom  penetrate  beyond 
the  pocket. 

Worn.  Coxcombs!  [Aside  and  exit. 

Sir  P.  Pray  what  says  your  watch?  mine  is 
down.     (Pulling  out  his  tvatch.) 

Col.  F.  I  want  thirty-six  minutes  of  twelve,  sir. 
(^Puts  up  his  watch,  and  takes  out  his' snuff-box.) 

Sir  P.  May  I  presume,  sir — 

Col.  F.  Sir,  you  honour  me.  (Presenting  the  box.) 

Sir  P.  He  speaks  good  English ;  though  he 
must  be  a  foreigner.  (Aside.)  This  snuff  is  ex- 
tremely good,  and  the  box  prodigious  fine :  the 
work  is  French,  I  presume,  sir. 

Col.  F.  1  bought  it  in  Paris,  sir.  I  do  think  the 
workmanship  pretty  neat. 

Sir  P.  Neat !  'tis  exquisitely  fine,  sir !  Pray, 
sir,  if  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  inquiring, — what 
country  is  so  happy  to  claim  the  birth  of  the  finest 
gentleman  in  the  universe?  France,  I  presume. 

Col.  F.  Then  you  don't  think  me  an  Englishman  ? 

Sir  P.  No,  upon  my  soul,  don't  I. 

Col.  F.  I  am  sorry  for  it. 

Sir  P.  Impossible  you  should  wish  to  be  an 
Englishman  !  Pardon  me,  sir,  this  island  could  not 
produce  a  person  of  such  alertness. 

Col.  F.  As  this  mirror  shews  you,  sir.  (^Puts  up 
a  pocket-glass  to  Sir  Philip's  face.)  1  know  not 
how  to  distinguish  yon,  sir;  but  j'ourmien  and  ad- 
dress speak  you  right  honourable. 

Sir  P.  Thus  great  souls  judge  of  others  by  them- 
selves. I  am  only  adorned  with  knighthood  :  that's 
all,  I  assure  you,  sir;  my  name  is  Sir  Philip  Mode- 
love. 

Col.  F.  Of  French  extraction? 

Sir  P.  My  father  was  French. 

Col.  F.  One  may  plainly  perceive  it.  There  is 
a  certain  gaiety  peculiar  to  my  nation,  (for  I  will 
own  myself  a  Frenchman,)  which  distinguishes  us 
every  where.  A  person  of  your  figure  would  be  a 
vast  addition  to  a  coronet. 

Sir  P.  1  must  own  I  had  the  offer  of  a  barony 
about  five  years  ago  ;  but  I  abhorred  the  fatigue 
which  must  have  attended  it.  I  could  never  yet 
bring  myself  to  join  with  either  party. 

Col.  F.  You  are  perfectly  in  the  right,  Sir 
Philip  : — a  fine  person  should  not  embark  himself 
in  the  slovenly  concern  of  politics  :  dress  and  plea- 
sure are  objects  proper  for  the  soul  of  a  fine  gen- 
tleman. 

Sir  P.  And  love ! 

Col.  F.  Oh !  that's  included  under  the  article  of 
pleasure. 

Sir  P.  Parbleu !  il  est  un  homtne  d'esprit.  May 
I  crave  your  name,  sir? 

Col.  F.  My  name  is  La  Feignwell,  sir,  at  your 
service. 

Sir  P.  The  La  Feignwells  are  French,  I  know ; 
though  the  name  is  become  very  numerous  in  Great 
Britain,  of  late  years.  I  was  sure  you  was  French 
the  moment  I  laid  my  eyes  upon  you  :  I  could  not 
come  into  the  supposition  of  your  being  an  English- 
man: this  island  produces  few  such  ornaments. 

Col,  F.  Are  you  married,  Sir  Philip  ? 

Sir  P.  No;  nor  do  I  believe  I  shall  ever  enter 
into  that  honourable  state  ;  I  have  an  absolute 
tendre  for  the  whole  sex. 


A  BOLD  STROKE 


I;act  n. 


Ccl.F.  That's  more  than  they  have  for  you,  I 
dare  swear.  (Aside.)  I  find  I  was  ver3'  much  mis- 
taken. I  imagined  you  had  been  married  to  that 
young  lady  whom  I  saw  in  the  chariot  with  you 
this  morning  in  Gracechurch-street. 

Sir  P.  Who,  Nancy  Lovely?  I  am  a  piece  of  a 
guardian  to  that  lady.  You  must  know,  her  father, 
I  thank  him,  joined  me  wilh  three  of  the  most  pre- 
posterous old  fellows— that,  upon  my  soul,  I  am  in 
pain  for  the  poor  girl :  she  must  certainly  lead 
apes;  ha,  ha! 

Col.  F.  That's  a  pity,  Sir  Philip.  If  the  lady 
would  give  me  leavej  I  would  endeavour  to  avert 
that  curse. 

Sir  F.  As  to  the  lady,  she'd  gladly  be  rid  of  us 
at  any  rate,  I  believe ;  but  here's  the  mischief — he 
who  marries  Miss  Lovely,  must  have  the  consent 
of  us  all  four,  or  not  a  penny  of  her  portion.  For 
my  part,  I  shall  never  approve  of  any  but  a  man  of 
figure ;  and  the  rest  are  not  only  averse  to  cleanli- 
ness, but  have  each  a  peculiar  taste  to  gratify.  For 
my  part,  I  declare  I  would  prefer  you  to  all  men  I 
ever  saw. 

Col.  F.  And  I  her,  to  all  women. 

Sir  P.  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Feignwell,  I  am  for 
marrying  her ;  for  I  hate  the  trouble  of  a  guardian, 
especially  among  such  wretches.  But  I  resolve  ne- 
ver to  agree  to  the  choice  of  any  one  of  them;  and 
I  fancy  they'll  be  even  with  me,  for  they  never 
came  into  any  proposal  of  mine  yet. 

Col.  F.  I  wish  I  had  leave  to  try  them,  Sir  Philip. 

Sir  P.  With  all  my  soul,  sir  ;  I  can  refuse  a  per- 
son of  your  appearance  nothing. 

Col.  F-  Sir,  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you. 

Sir  P.  But  do  you  really  like  matrimony  t 

Col.  F.  I  believe  I  could  with  that  lady. 

Sir  P.  The  only  point  in  which  we  differ.  But 
you  are  master  of  so  many  qualifications,  that  I  can 
excuse  cue  fault ;  for  I  must  think  it  a  fault  in  a 
line  gentleman ;  and  that  you  are  such,  I'll  give 
it  under  my  hand. 

Col.  F.  I  wish  you'd  give  me  your  consent  to 
maiTy  Miss  Lovely,  under  your  hand,  Sir  Philip. 

Sir  P.  I'll  do't,  if  yon'U  step  into  St.  James's 
coffee-house,  where  we  may  have  pen  and  ink ; 
though  I  can't  foresee  what  advantage  my  consent 
■will  be  to  you,  without  you  can  find  a  way  to  get 
the  rest  of  the  guardians  ;  but  I'll  introduce  you, 
however.  She  is  now  at  a  Quaker's,  where  I  car- 
ried her  this  morning,  when  you  saw  us  in  Grace- 
church-street. I  assure  you  she  has  an  odd  ragout 
of  guardians,  as  you  will  find  when  you  hear  the 
characters,  which  I'll  endeavour  to  give  you  as  we 
go  along.  Hey!  Pierre,  Jacque,  Renno !  Where 
are  you  all,  scoundrels?  Order  the  chariot  to  St. 
James's  coffee-house. 

Col.F.  Le  Noire,  La  Brun,  La  Blanc  !  Morbleu, 
Oil  sont  ces  coquins  la?  Allons,  Monsieur  le  Cheva- 
lier. 

Enter  three  Servants. 

Sir  P.  Ah  !  Pardonnez  moi,  monsieur. 
Col.  F.  Not  one  step  upon  my  soul,  Sir  Philip, 
Sir  P.  The  best  bred  man  in  Europe,  positively 

[^Exeunt. 

Scene  II,^ — Obadiah  Prim's  House. 
Enter  Miss  Lovely  and  Mrs,  Prim,. 

Mrs.  P.  Then  thou  wjlt  not  obey  me  ;  and  thou 
dost  really  think  those  fallals  become  thee? 

Miss  L.  I  do,  indeed. 

Mrs.  P.  Now  will  I  be  judged  by  all  sober  peo-' 
pie,  if  I  don't  look  more  like  a  sober  woman  than 
thou  dost,  Anne. 

Miss  L.  More  like  a  hypocrite  you  mean,  Mrs. 
Prim. 

Mrs.  P.  Ah!  Anne,  Anne,  tliat  wicked  Philip 
Modelove  will  undo  thee.    Satan  so  fills  thy  heart 


with  pride,  during  the  three  months  of  his  guar- 
dianship, that  thou  becomest  a  stumbling-block  to 
the  upright. 

Miss  L.  Pray,  who  are  they?  Are  the  pinched 
cap  and  formal  hood  the  emblems  of  sanctity  ?  Does 
your  virtue  consist  in  your  dress,  Mrs.  Prim? 

Mrs.  P.  It  doth  not  consist  in  cut  hair,  spotted 
face,  and  a  bare  neck.  Oh,  the  wickedness  of  the 
generation  !  The  primitive  women  knew  not  the 
abomination  of  short  petticoats. 

MissL.  No;  nor  the  abomination  of  cant  neither. 
Don't  tell  me,  Mrs.  Prim,  don't ;  I  know  you  have 
as  much  pride,  vanity,  self-conceit,  and  ambition 
among  you,  couched  under  that  formal  habit  and 
sanctified  countenance,  as  the  proudest  of  us  all; 
but  the  world  begins  to  see  your  prudery, 

Mrs.  P.  Prudery!  What!  do  they  invent  new 
words  as  well  as  new  fashions?  Ah!  poor,  fantastic 
age,  I  pity  thee.  Poor  deluded  Anne,  which  dost 
thou  think  most  resembleth  the  saint,  and  which 
the  sinner,  thy  dress  or  mine!  Thy  naked  bosom 
allureth  the  eye  of  the  by-stander,  encourageth 
the  frailty  of  human  nature,  and  corrupteth  the 
soul  with  evil  longings. 

Miss  L,  And  pray  who  corrupted  your  son  To- 
bias with  longings  1  Your  maid  Tabitha  wore  a 
handkerchief,  and  yet  he  made  the  saint  a  sin- 
ner. 

Mrs.  P.  Well,  well,  spit  thy  malice.  I  confess 
Satan  did  buffet  my  son  Tobias,  and  my  servant 
Tabitha :  the  evil  spirit  was  at  that  time  too  strong, 
and  they  both  became  subject  to  its  workings ; 
not  from  any  outward  provocation,  but  from  au 
inward  call :  he  was  not  tainted  with  the  rotten- 
ness of  the  fashions,  nor  did  his  eyes  take  in  the 
drunkenness  of  beauty. 

Miss  L.  No!  that's  plainly  to  be  seen. 

Mrs.  P.  Tabitha  is  one  of  the  faithful ;  he  fell 
not  with  a  stranger. 

Miss  L.  So!  then  you  hold  wenching  no  crime, 
provided  it  be  within  the  pale  of  your  own  tribe. 
You  are  an  excellent  casuist,  truly  ! 

Enter  Obadiah  Prim. 

Ohad.  Not  stripped  of  thy  vanity  yet,  Anne  I 
Why  dost  thou  not  make  her  put  it  off,  Sarah  1 

Mrs.  P.  She  will  not  do  it, 

Ohad.  Verily  thy  naked  bosom  troubleth  my  out- 
ward man :  put  on  a  handkerchief,  Anne  Lovely. 

Miss  L.  I  hate  handkerchiefs  when  'tis  not  cold 
weather,  Mr.  Prim. 

Mrs,  P.  I  have  seen  thee  wear  a  handkerchief, 
in  the  middle  of  July. 

Miss  L.  Ay,  to  keep  the  sun  from  scorching  me. 

Obad.  If  thou  couldst  not  bear  the  sunbeams^ 
how  dost  thou  think  man  can  bear  thy  beams  ? 

Miss  L.  Let  me  be  quiet,  I  say.  Must  I  be 
tormented  thus  for  ever"!  Sure  no  woman's  con- 
dition ever  equalled  mine  !  Foppery,  folly,  avarice, 
and  hypocrisy,  are,  by  turns,  my  constant  com- 
panions. I  cannot  think  my  father  meant  this 
tyranny.  No,  you  usurp  an  authority  which  he 
never  intended  you  should  take. 

Obad.  Hark  thee,  dost  thou  call  good  counsel 
tyranny?  Do  1  or  my  wife  tyrannise,  when  we  de- 
sire thee  in  all  love,  to  put  ofi'  thy  tempting  attire? 

Miss  L.  I  wish  I  were  in  my  grave !  Kill  me 
rather  than  treat  me  thus. 

Obad.  Kill  thee !  ha,  ha!  thou  thinkest  thou  ajt 
acting  some  lewd  play  sure.  Kill  thee  !  Art  thou 
prepared  for  death,  Anne  Lovely'?  No,  no;  thou 
would'st  rather  have  a  husband,  Anne.  Thou 
wautest  a  gilt  coach,  with  six  lazy  fellows  behind, 
to  flaunt  it  in  the  ring  of  vanity,  among  the  princes 
and  rulers  of  the  land,  who  pamper  themselves 
with  the  fatness  thereof;  but  I  will  take  care  that 
none  shall  squander  away  thy  father's  estate ;  thou 
shalt  marry  none  such,  Anne. 


Scene  2.] 


FOR  A  WIFE. 


Miss  L.  Would  you  marry  me  to  oue  of  your 
own  canting  sect  1 

Obad.  Yea,  verily,  no  one  else  shall  ever  get  my 
consent,  I  do  assure  thee,  Anne. 

Miss  L.  And  I  do  assure  thee,  Obadiah,  that  I 
will  as  soon  turn  papist,  and  die  in  a  convent, 

Mrs.  P.  O  wickedness  ! 

Miss  L.  O  stupidity ! 

Obad.  O  blindness  of  heart ! 

Miss  L.  Thou  blinder  of  the  world,  don't  pro- 
voke me,  lest  I  betray  your  sanctity,  and  leave 
your  wife  to  judge  of  your  purity?  What  were 
the  emotions  of  your  spirit,  when  you  squeezed 
Mary  by  the  hand  last  night  in  the  pantry.  Don't 
you  remember,  Mr.  Prim? 

Mrs.  P.  What  does  she  say,  Obadiah? 

Obad.  She  talketli  unintelligibly,  Sarah.  Which 
way  did  she  hear  this?  This  should  not  have  reach'd 
the  ears  of  the  wicked  ones.  Verily  it  troubleth 
me.  {Aside.} 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Sarv.  Philip  Modelove,  whom  they  call  Sir 
Philip,  is  below,  and  such  another  with  him  ;  shall 
I  send  them  up  1 

Obad.  Yea,  \Exit  Servant. 

Enter  SiR  PHILIP  MoDELovE,  and  Colonel 
Feignwell. 

Sir  P.  How  dost  thou  do,  friend  Prim?  Odso! 
my  she  friend  here  too !  What,  are  you  document- 
ing. Miss  Nancy  ?  Reading  her  a  lecture  upon  the 
pinch'd  coif,  I  warrant  ye! 

Mrs.  P.  I  am  sure  thou  didst  never  read  her  any 
lecture  that  was  good.  My  flesh  so  riseth  at  these 
wicked  ones,  that  prudence  adviseth  me  to  with- 
draw from  their  sight.  [Exit. 

Col.  F.  Oh,  that  I  could  find  means  to  speak 
with  her  !  How  charming  she  appears  !  I  wish  I 
could  get  this  letter  into  her  hand.  (Aside.) 

Sir  P.  Well,  miss,  I  hope  thou  hast  got  the 
better  of  them. 

Miss  L.  The  difficulties  of  my  life  are  not  to  be 
surmounted,  Sir  Philip.  I  hate  the  impertinence 
of  him  as  much  as  the  stupidity  of  the  other. 
(Aside.) 

Obad.  Verily,  Philip,  thou  wilt  spoil  this  maiden. 

Sir  P.  I  find  we  still  differ  in  opinion;  but  that 
we  may  none  of  us  spoil  her,  pr'ythee.  Prim,  let  us 
consent  to  marry  her.  I  have  sent  for  our  brother 
Quadrant  to  meet  me  here  about  this  very  thing. 
Madam,  will  you  give  me  leave  to  recommend  a 
husband  to  you?  Here's  a  gentleman,  whom,  in 
my  mind,  you  can  have  no  objection  to.  (Presents 
the  Colonel  to  her;  she  looks  another  way.) 

Miss  L.  Heaven  deliver  me  from  the  formal  and 
the  fantastic  fool ! 

Col.  F.  A  fine  woman, — a  fine  horse,  and  fine 
equipage,  are  the  finest  things  in  the  universe ;  and 
if  I  am  so  happy  to  possess  you,  madam,  I  shall 
become  the  envy  of  mankind,  as  much  as  you  out- 
shine your  whole  sex.  (As  he  takes  her  hand  to 
Mss  it,  he  endeavours  to  put  a  letter  into  it ;  she  lets 
it  drop ;  Prim  takes  it  up. ) 

Miss  L.  I  have  no  ambition  to  appear  conspicu- 
ously ridiculous,  sir.  (Turning  from  him.) 

Col.  F.  So  fail  the  hopes  of  Feignwell. 

MissL.  Ha!  Feignwell!  'tis  he  !  What  have  I 
done !  Prim  has  the  letter,  and  it  will  be  disco- 
vered. (Aside.) 

Obad.  Friend,  I  know  not  thy  name,  so  cannot 
call  thee  by  it;  but  thou  seest  thy  letter  is  unwel- 
come to  the  maiden  :  she  will  not  read  it. 

Miss  L.  Nor  shall  you :  (snatches  the  letter) 
I'll  tear  it  in  a  thousand  pieces,  and  scatter  it,  as 
I  will  the  hopes  of  all  those  that  any  of  you  shall 
recommend  to  me.  (Tears  the  letter.) 

Sir  P.  Ha!  right  woman,  "faith! 


Col.  F.  Excellent  woman  !  (Aside.) 

Obad.  Friend,  thy  garb  savoureth  too  much  of 
the  vanity  of  the  age  for  my  approbation ;  nothing 
that  resembleth  Philip  Modelove,  shall  1  love. 
Mark  that,  therefore,  friend  Philip;  bring  no  more 
of  thy  own  apes,  under  my  roof. 

Sir  P.  I  am  so  entirely  a  stranger  to  the  mon- 
sters of  thy  breed,  that  I  shall  bring  none  of  them, 
I  am  sure. 

Col.  F.  I  am  likely  to  have  a  pretty  task  by  the 
time  I  have  gone  through  them  all ;  but  she's  a 
city  worth  taking,  and  egad  I'll  carry  on  the 
siege:  if  I  can  but  blow  up  the  out-works,  I  fancy. 
I  am  pretty  secure  of  the  town,  (Aside.) 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Toby  Periwinkle  and  Thomas  Tradelove 
demand  to  see  thee.  (To  Sir  Philip.) 

Sir  P.  Bid  them  come  up.  [E.vlt  Servant. 

Miss  L,  Deliver  me  from  such  an  inundation  of 
noise  and  nonsense.  Oh,  Feignwell !  whatever 
thy  contrivance  be,  prosper  it,  heaven.  [Exit, 

Sir  P.  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi! 

Enter  Periwinkle  and  Tradelove. 

These  are  my  brother  guardians,  Mr.  Feignwell.. 
Pr'ythee  observe  the  creatures.  (Aside  to  Colonel 
Feifinwell.) 

trade.  Well,  Sir  Philip,  I  obey  your  sum- 
mons. 

Per.  Pray  what  have  you  to  offer  for  the  good 
of  Miss  Lovely,  Sir  Philip? 

Sir  P.  First,  I  desire  to  know  what  you  intend 
to  do  with  that  lady?  Must  she  be  sent  to  the  In- 
dies for  a  venture,  or  live  an  old  maid  ;  and  then 
be  entered  amongst  your  curiosities,  and  shewa 
for  a  monster,  Mr.  Periwinkle? 

Col.  F.  Humph  !  curiosities  ;  that  must  be  the- 
virtuoso.  (Aside.) 

Per.  Why  what  would  you  do  with  her? 

Sir  P.  I  would  recommend  this  gentleman  tO' 
her  for  a  husband,  sir;  a  person  whom  I  have 
picked  out  from  the  whole  race  of  mankind. 

Obad.  I  would  advise  thee  to  shuffle  him  again 
with  the  rest  of  mankind ;  for  I  like  him  not. 

Col.  F.  Pray,  sir,  without  offence  to  your  for- 
mality, what  may  be  your  objections  ? 

Obad.  Thy  person,  thy  manners,  thy  dress,  thy 
acquaintance,  thy  every  tiling,  friend. 

Sir  P.  You  are  most  particularly  obliging,, 
friend.    Ha,  ha! 

Trade.  What  business  do  you  follow,  pray,  sir? 

Col.  F.  Humph !  by  that  question  he  must  be 
the  broker.  (Aside.)  Business,  sir!  the  business 
of  a  gentleman. 

Trade.  That  is  as  much  as  to  say,  you  dress  fine, 
feed  high,  and  pay  your  debts  of  honour  better 
than  your  tailor's  or  your  butcher's. 

Col.  F.  The  court  is  much  obliged  to  yon,  sir, 
for  your  character  of  a  gentleman. 

Trade.  The  court,  sir!  What  would  the  court 
do  without  us  citizens? 

Sir  P.  W^ithout  your  wives  and  daughters,  you 
mean,  Mr.  Tradelove. 

Per.  Have  you  ever  travelled,  sir? 

Col.  P.  That  question  must  not  be  answered 
now.  (Aside.)  In  books  I  have,  sir. 

Per.  In  books  !  That's  fine  travelling  indeed  ! 
Sir  Philip,  when  you  present  a  person  I  like,  he 
shall  have  my  consent  to  marry  Miss  Lovely ;  till 
then,  your  servant.  [Exit.. 

Col.  F.  I'll  make  you  like  me  before  I  have 
done  with  you,  or  I  am  mistaken.  (Aside.) 

Trade.  And  when  you  can  convince  me  that  a 
beau  is  more  useful  to  my  country  than  a  mer- 
chant, you  shall  have  mine;  till  then  you  mast 
excuse  me.  [Exit... 
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Col.  F.  So  much  for  trade.  I'll  fit  you  too. 
(^  A  side.) 

Sir  P.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  very  inhuman  treat- 
ment, as  to  the  lady,  Mr.  Prim. 

Obad.  Thy  opinion  and  mine  happen  to  differ  as 
much  as  our  occupations,  friend :  business  re- 
quireth  my  presence,  and  folly  thine ;  and  so  I 
must  bid  thee  farewell.  \^Exit. 

Sir  P.  Here's  breeding  for  yoiv,  Mr.Feignwell! 
'Gad  take  me. 

Half  my  estate  Fd  give  to  see.  'em  hit. 

{Aside.) 
Col.  F.  I  hope  to  bile  you  all,  if  my  plot  hit. 

^Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I.— A  Tavern. 

Colonel  Feignwell  is  discovered  in  an  Egyptian 
dress,  with  Sackbut. 

SacJe,  A  lucky  beginning,  Colonel;  you  have  got 
the  old  beau's  consent. 

Col.  F.  Ay,  he's  a  reasonable  creature  ;  but  the 
other  three  will  require  some  pains.  Shall  I  pass 
upon  him,  think  you  !  Egad,  in  my  mind,  I  look 
as  antique  as  if  I  had  been  preserved  in  the  ark. 

Sack.  Pass  upon  him !  ay,  ay,  if  you  have  as- 
surance enough. 

Col.  F.  I  have  no  apprehension  from  that  quar- 
ter ;  assurance  is  the  cockade  of  a  soldier. 

Sack.  Ay,  but  the  assurance  of  a  soldier  differs 
much  from  that  of  a  traveller.  Can  you  lie  with  a 
good  grace? 

Col.  F.  As  heartily,  when  my  mistress  is  the 
prize,  as  I  would  meet  the  foe  when  my  country 
called  and  king  commanded;  so  don't  you  fear 
that  part :  if  he  don't  know  me  again,  I  am  safe.  I 
hope  he'll  come. 

Sack.  I  wish  all  my  debts  would  come  as  sure  : 
I  told  him  you  had  been  a  great  traveller,  had 
many  valuable  curiosities,  and  was  a  person  of 
most  singular  taste  :  he  seemed  transported,  and 
begged  me  to  keep  you  till  he  came. 

Col.  F.  Ay,  ay,  he  need  not  fear  my  running 
away.  Let's  have  a  bottle  of  sack,  landlord;  our 
ancestors  drank  sack. 

Sack.  You  shall  have  it. 

Col.  F.  And  whereabouts  is  the  trap-door  you 
mentioned? 

Sack.  There's  the  conveyance,  sir.  [Exit. 

Col.  F.  Now,  if  I  should  cheat  all  these  roguish 
guardians,  and  carry  oft'  my  mistress  in  triumph, 
it  would  be  what  the  French  call  a  grand  cotip 
d'iclat.  Odso !  here  comes  Periwinkle.  Ah ! 
deuce  take  this  beard ;  pray  Jupiter  it  does  not 
give  me  the  slip  and  spoil  all. 

Enter  Sackbut,  with  wine,   and  Periwinkle 
following. 

Sack.  Sir,  this  gentleman  hearing  you  have  been 
a  great  traveller,  and  a  person  of  fine  speculation, 
begs  leave  to  take  a  glass  with  you;  he  is  a  man 
of  a  curious  taste  himself. 

Col.  F.  The  gentleman  has  it  in  his  face  and 
garb.    Sir,  you  are  welcome. 

Per,  Sir,  I  honour  a  traveller  and  men  of  your 
inquiring  disposition  ;  the  oddness  of  your  habit 
pleases  me  extremely;  'tis  very  antique,  and  for 
that  I  like  it. 

Col.  F.  'Tis  very  antique,  sir.  This  habit  once 
belonged  to  the  famous  Claudius  Ptolemeus,  who 
lived  m  the  year  one  hundred  and  thirty-five. 

Sack.  If  he  keeps  up  to  the  sample,  he  shall  lie 
with  the  devil  for  a  bean-stack,  and  win  it  every 
straw.  {Aside.) 


Per.  A  hundred  and  thirty-five!  why,  that's 
prodigious  now  I  Well,  certainly  'tis  the  finest 
thing  in  the  world  to  be  a  traveller. 

Col.  R,  For  my  part,  I  value  none  of  the  mo- 
dern fashions  a  fig-leaf. 

Per.  No  more  don't  I,  sir  ;  I  had  rather  be  the 
jest  of  a  fool  than  his  favourite.  I  am  laughed  at 
here  for  my  singularity.  This  coat,  you  must 
know,  sir,  was  formerly  worn  by  that  ingenious 
and  very  learned  person,  Mr.  John  Tradescant,  of 
Lambeth. 

Col.  F.  John  Tradescant!  Let  me  embrace  you, 
sir.  John  Tradescant  was  my  uncle,  by  my  mo- 
ther's side;  and  I  thank  you  for  the  honour  you 
do  his  memory :  he  was  a  very  curious  man  in- 
deed. 

Per.  Your  uncle,  sir  !  Nay,  then  'tis  no  wonder 
that  your  taste  is  so  refined  ;  why  you  have  it  in 
your  blood.  My  humble  service  to  you,  sir  :  to 
the  immortal  memory  of  John  Tradescant,  your 
never-to-be-forgotten  uncle.  {Drinks.) 

Col.  F.  Give  me  a  glass,  landlord. 

Per.  I  find  you  are  primitive,  even  in  your  wine. 
Canary  was  the  drink  of  our  wise  forefathers  ;  'tis 
balsamic,  and  saves  the  charge  of  apothecaries' 
cordials.  Oh !  that  I  had  lived  in  your  uncle's 
days !  or  rather,  that  he  were  now  alive  !  Oh  ! 
how  proud  he'd  be  of  such  a  nephew  !  A  person 
of  your  curiosity  must  have  collected  many  rari- 
ties. 

Col.  F.  I  have  some,  sir,  which  are  not  yet  come 
ashore  ;  as  an  Egyptian  idol. 

Per.  Pray  what  may  that  be? 

Col.  F.  It  is,  sir,  a  kind  of  an  ape,  which  they 
formerly  worshiped  in  that  country  ;  I  toek  it  from 
the  breast  of  a  female  mummy. 

Per.  Ha,  ha!  our  women  retain  part  of  their 
idolatry  to  this  day  ;  for  many  an  ape  lies  on  a 
lady's  breast.    Ha,  ha ! — 

Sack.  A  smart,  old  thief.  {Aside.) 

Col.  F.  Two  tusks  of  an  hippopotamus,  two  pair 
of  Chinese  nut-crackers,  and  one  Egyptian  mum- 
my. 

Per.  Pray,  sir,  have  you  never  a  crocodile? 

Col.  F.  Humph  !  the  boatswain  brought  one 
with  a  design  to  shew  it ;  but  touching  at  Rotter- 
dam, and  hearing  it  was  no  rarity  in  England,  he 
sold  it  to  a  Dutch  poet.  Lookye,  sir,  do  you  see 
this  little  phial  ? 

Per.  Pray  you  what  is  it. 

Col,  F.  This  is  called  poluflosboio. 

Per.  Poluflosboio!   It  has  a  rumbling  sound. 

Col.  F.  Right,  sir  ;  it  proceeds  from  a  rumbling 
nature.  This  water  was  part  of  those  waves  whieu 
bore  Cleopatra's  vessel  when  she  sailed  to  meet 
Antony. 

Per.  Well,  of  all  that  travelled,  none  had  a  taste 
like  you. 

Col.  F.  But  here's  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
This,  sir,  is  called  zona,  or  moros  musphonon ;  the 
virtues  of  this  are  inestimable. 

Per.  Moros  musphonon!  What  in  the  name  of 
wisdom  can  that  be  ?  To  me  it  seems  a  plain  belt. 

Col.  F,  This  girdle  has  carried  me  all  the  world 
over. 

Per.  You  have  carried  it,  you  mean. 

Col.  F,  I  mean  as  I  say,  sir.  Whenever  I  am 
girded  with  this,  I  am  invisible !  and  by  turning 
this  little  screw,  can  be  in  the  court  of  the  great 
Mogul,  the  grand  Signior,  and  king  George,  in  as 
little  time  as  your  cook  can  poach  an  egg. 

Per,  You  must  pardon  me,  sir ;  I  can't  believe 
it. 

Col.  F.  If  my  landlord  pleases,  he  shall  try  the 
experiment  immediately. 

Sack.  1  thank  you  kindly,  sir  ;  but  I  have  no 
inclination  to  ride  post  to  the  devil. 

Col.  F.  No,  no,  you  shan't  stir  a  foot ;  III  onljr 
make  you  invisible. 
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SMk.  Bat  if  you  could  not  make  me  visible 
again. 

Per.  Come,  try  it  upon  me,  sir;  I  am  not  afraid 
of  the  devil  nor  all  his  tricks.  'Sbud,  I'll  stand 
'em  all. 

Col.  F.  There,  sir,  put  it  on.  Come,  landlord, 
yon  and  I  must  face  the  east.  {They  turn  about.) 
Is  it  on,  sir? 

Per.  'Tis  on.  (They  turn  about  again.) 

Sack.  Heaven  protect  me  !  where  is  he? 

Per.  Why  here,  just  where  I  was. 

Sack.  Where,  where,  in  the  name  of  virtue  ■?  Ah, 

Eoor  Mr.  Periwinkle  !  Egad,  look  to't,  you  had 
est,  sir ;  and  let  him  be  seen  again,  or  I  shall 
have  yon  burnt  for  a  wizard. 

Col.  F.  Have  patience,  good  landlord. 

Per.  But  really  don't  you  see  me  now  ? 

Sack.  No  more  than  I  see  my  grandmother,  that 
died  forty  years  ago, 

Per.  Are  you  sure  you  don't  lie?  Methinks  I 
stand  just  where  I  did,  and  see  you  as  plain  as  I 
did  before. 

Sack.  Ah !  I  wish  I  could  see  yon  once  again. 

Col.F.  Take  off' the  girdle,  sir.  {He  takes  it  off.) 

Sack.-  Ah !  sir,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  with  all  my 
heart.     (Embraces  him. ) 

Per.  "This  is  very  odd  ;  certainly  there  must  be 
some  trick  in't.  Pray,  sir,  will  you  do  me  the  fa- 
vour to  put  it  on  yourself? 

Col.  F.   With  all  my  heart. 

Per.  But  first  I'll  secure  the  door. 

Col.  F.  You  know  how  to  turn  the  screw,  Mr. 
Sackbut. 

Sack.  Yes,  yes.  Come,  Mr.  Periwinkle,  we 
must  turn  full  east.  (  They  turn  ;  the  Colonel  sinks 
through  the  trap-door.) 

CoLF.  'Tis  done  ;  now  turn.     (They  turn.) 

Per.  Ha !  mercy  upon  me  ;  my  flesh  creeps  upon 
my  bones.    This  must  be  a  conjurer,  Mr.  Sackbut. 

SacJc.  He's  the  devil,  I  think. 

Per.  Oh  !  Mr.  Sackbut,  why  do  you  name  the 
devil,  when  perhaps  he  may  be  at  your  elbow  ? 

Sack.  At  my  elbow !  Marry,  heaven  forbid ! 

Col.  F.  Are  yon  satisfied?  {From  under  the 
stage.) 

Per.  Yes,  sir,  yes.  How  hollow  his  voice  sounds! 

Sack.  Your's  seemed  just  the  same.  'Faith,  I 
wish  this  girdle  were  mine,  I'd  sell  wine  no  more. 
Harkye!  Mr.  Periwinkle,  (takes  him  aside  till  the 
Colonel  rises  again.)  i(  he  would  sell  this  girdle,  you 
might  travel  with  great  expedition. 

Col.  F.  But  it  is  not  to  be  parted  with  for  money. 

Per.  I  am  sorry  for't,  sir  ;  because  I  think  it  the 
greatest  curiosity  I  ever  heard  of. 

Col.  F.  By  the  advice  of  a  learned  physiogno- 
mist in  Grand  Cairo,  who  consulted  the  lines  in 
my  face,  I  returned  to  England,  where  he  told  me 
I  should  find  a  rarity  in  the  keeping  of  four  men, 
which  I  was  born  to  possess  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind ;  and  the  first  of  the  four  that  gave  me  his 
consent,  I  should  present  him  with  this  girdle. 
Till  I  have  found  this  jewel,  I  shall  not  part  with 
the  girdle. 

Per.  What  can  this  rarity  be  ?  Didn't  he  name 
it  to  yon  ? 

Col.  F.  Yes,  sir ;  he  call'd  it  a  chaste,  beautiful, 
unaffected  woman. 

Per.  Pish  I  women  are  no  rarities.  Women  are 
the  very  gewgaws  of  the  creation ;  playthings  for 
boys,  who  when  they  write  man  they  eugnt  to 
throw  aside. 

Sack.  A  fine  lecture  to  be  read  to  a  circle  of 
ladies !     (Aside.) 

Per.  What  woman  is  there,  dressed  in  all  the 
pride  and  foppery  of  the  times,  can  boast  of  such  a 
foretop  as  the  cockatoo? 

Col.  F.  I  must  humour  him.  (Aside.)  Such  a 
skin  as  the  lizard  ? 

Per.  Such  a  shining  breast  as  the  hnmming-bird  ? 


Col.  F.  Such  a  shape  as  the  antelope  ? 

Per.  Or,  in  all  the  artful  mixture  of  their  vari- 
.  ous  dresses,  have  they  half  the  beauty  of  one  box 
of  butterflies? 

Col.  F.  No ;  that  must  be  allowed.  For  my 
part,  if  it  were  not  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  I'd 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them  ;  for  they  are  as  in- 
diflTerent  to  me  as  a  sparrow,  or  a  flesh-fly. 

Per.  Pray,  sir,  what  benefit  is  the  world  to  reap 
from  this  lady  ? 

Col.  F,"  Why,  sir,  she  is  to  bear  me  a  son,  who 
shall  revive  the  art  of  embalming,  and  the  old 
Roman  manner  of  burying  the  dead  ;  and,  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity,  he  is  to  discover  the  longi- 
tude, so  long  sought  for  in  vain. 

Per.  Od !  these  are  valuable  things,  Mr.  Sack- 
but !  ^ 

Sack.  He  hits  it  off  admirably;  and  t'other  swa- 
lows  it  like  sack  and  sugar.  (Aside.)  Certainly, 
this  lady  must  be  your  ward,  Mr.  Periwinkle,  by 
her  being  under  the  care  of  four  persons. 

Per.  By  the  description  it  should.  Egad,  if  I 
could  get  that  girdle,  I'd  ride  with  the  sun,  and 
make  the  tour  of  the  world  in  four-and-twenty 
hours.  (Aside.)  And  you  are  to  give  that  girdle 
to  the  first  of  the  four  guardians  that  shall  give 
his  consent  to  marry  that  lady,  say  you,  sir? 

Col.  F.  I  am  so  ordered,  when  I  can  find  him. 

Per.  I  fancy  I  know  the  very  woman ;  her  name 
is  Anne  Lovel3% 

Col  F.  Excellent!  He  said,  indeed,  that  the 
first  letter  of  her  name  was  L. 

Per.  Did  he  really  ?  Well,  that's  prodigiously 
amazing,  that  a  person  in  Grand  Cairo  should  know 
anything  of  my  ward  ? 

Col.  F.  Your  ward? 

Per.  To  be  plain  with  yon,  sir,  lam  one  of  those 
four  guardians. 

Col.  F,  Are  you  indeed,  sir  ?  I  am  transported 
to  find  that  the  very  man  who  is  to  possess  this 
moros  musphonon  is  a  person  of  so  curious  a  taste. 
Here  is  a  writing  drawn  up  by  that  famous  Egyp- 
tian, which,  if  you  will  please  to  sign,  you  must 
turn  your  face  full  north,  and  the  girdle  is  your's. 

Per.  If  I  live  till  the  boy  is  born,  I'll  be  em- 
balmed, and  sent  to  the  Royal  Society  when  I  die. 

Col.  F.  That  3  ou  shall,  most  certainly. 

Enter  Waiter. 

Waiter.  Here's  Mr.  Stay  tape,  the  tailor,  inquires 
for  you.  Colonel. 

Col.  F.  Who  do  you  speak  to,  you  son  of  a 
whore  ? 

Per.  Ha!  Colonel!    (Aside.) 

Col.  F.  Confound  the  blundering  dog  !  (Aside.) 

Waiter.  Why  to  Colonel — 

Sack.  Get  you  out,  you  rascal.  (Kicks  him  out, 
and  goes  after  him.) 

Per.  What  the  devil  is  the  matter? 

Col.  F.  This  dog  has  ruined  all  my  schemes,  I 
see  by  Periwinkle's  looks.     (Aside.) 

Per.  How  finely  I  should  have  been  choused. 
Colonel,  you'll  pardon  me  that  I  did  not  give  you 
your  title  before.  It  was  pure  ignorance,  'faith  it 
was.  Pray, — hem, — hem  !  Pray,  Colonel,  what 
post  had  this  learned  Egyptian  in  your  regiment? 

Col.  F.  A  plague  of  your  sneer.  (Aside.)  I  don't 
understand  you,  sir. 

Per.  No,  that's  strange !  I  understand  yon. 
Colonel.  An  Egyptian  of  Grand  Cairo !  ha,  ha, 
ha!  I'm  sorry  such  a  well-invented  tale  should 
do  you  no  more  service.  We  old  fellows  can  see 
as  far  into  a  millstone  as  them  that  pick  it.  I  am 
not  to  be  tricked  out  of  my  trust ;  mark  that. 

Col.  F.  The  devil !  I  must  carry  it  off;  I  wish  I 
were  fairly  out.  (Aside.)  Lookye,  sir,  you  may 
make  what  jest  you  please,  but  the  stars  will  be 
obeyed^  sir;  and  depend  upon't  I  shall  have  the 
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lady,  and  you  none  of  the  girdle.  Now  for  Mr. 
Freeman's  part  of  the  plot.  \^Aside  and  Exit. 

Per.  The  stars',  ha,  ha  !  No  star  has  favoured 
you,  it  seems.  The  girdle!  ha,  ha,  ha!  none  of 
your  legerdemain  tricks  can  pass  upon  me.  Why, 
what  a  pack  of  trumpery  has  this  rogae  picked  up. 
His  pagod,  poluflosboio,  his  zonos  moros  muspho- 
Dous,  and  the  devil  knows  what.  But  I'll  take 
care.  Ha !  gone  ?  Ay,  'twas  time  to  sneak  off. 
Soho  !  the  house  ! 

Enter  Sackbut. 

Where  is  this  trickster?  Send  for  a  constable; 
I'll  have  this  rascal  before  the  lord-mayor;  I'll 
Grand  Cairo  him,  with  the  plague  to  him.  I  be- 
lieve you  had  a  hand  in  putting  this  imposture 
upon  me,  Sackbut. 

Sack.  Who,  I,  Mr.  Periwinkle?  I  scorn  it.  I 
perceived  he  was  a  cheat,  and  left  the  room  on 
purpose  to  send  for  a  constable  to  apprehend  him, 
and  endeavoured  to  stop  him  when  he  went  out. 
But  the  rogue  made  but  one  step  from  the  stairs 
to  the  door;  called  a  coach,  leaped  into  it, 
and  drove  away  like  the  devil,  as  Mr.  Freeman 
can  witness,  who  is  at  the  bar,  and  desires  to  speak 
with  you ;  he  is  this  minute  come  to  town. 

Per.  Send  him  in.  [Exit  SackbHt.l  What  a 
scheme  this  rogue  has  laid  [  How  I  snould  have 
been  laughed  at,  had  it  succeeded! 

Enter  Freeman,  bo&ted  and  spurred. 

Mr.  Freeman,  I  had  like  to  have  been  imposed  on 
by  the  veriest  rascal, — 

Free.  I  am  sorrow  to  hear  it.  The  dog  flew 
for't;  he  had  not  escaped  me,  had  I  been  aware  of 
him:  Sackbut  struck  at  him,  but  missed  his  blow, 
or  he  had  done  his  business  for  him. 

Per.  I  believe  you  never  heard  of  sach  a  con- 
trivance, Mr.  Freeman,  as  this  fellow  had  found 
out. 

Free.  Mr.  Sackbut  has  told  me  the  whole  story, 
Mr.  Periwinkle  ;  but  now  I  have  something  to 
tell  you  of  much  more  importance  to  yourself.  I 
happened  to  lie  one  night  at  Coventry,  and  know- 
ing your  uncle,  Sir  Toby  Periwinkle,  I  paid  him  a 
visit,  and,  to  my  great  surprise,  found  him  dying. 

Per.  Dying! 

Free.  Dying,  in  all  appearance ;  the  servants 
weeping,  the  room  in  darkness  ;  the  apothecary, 
shaking  his  head,  told  me  the  doctors  had  given 
him  over;  and  then  there  are  small  hopes,  you 
know. 

Per.  I  hope  he  has  made  his  will;  he  always  told 
me  he  would  make  me  his  heir. 

Free.  I  have  heard  you  say  as  much,  and  therefore 
resolved  to  give  you  notice:  I  should  think  it  would 
not  be  amiss  if  you  went  down  to-morrow  morning. 

Per.  It  is  a  long  journey,  and  the  roads  very  bad. 

Free.  But  he  has  a  great  estate,  and  the  land 
very  good.    Think  upon  that. 

Per.  Why,  that's  true,  as  you  say ;  I'll  think 
upon  it.  In  the  meantime,  I  give  you  many  thanks 
for  your  civility,  Mr.  Freeman,  and  should  be  glad 
of  your  company  to  dine  with  me. 

Free.  I  am  obliged  to  be  at  Jonathan's  coffee- 
house at  two,  and  now  it  is  half  an  hour  after  one  ; 
if  I  despatch  my  business,  I'll  wait  on  you :  I 
know  your  hour. 

Per.  You  shall  be  very  welcome,  Mr.  Freeman; 
and  so  your  humble  servant.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  COLONEL  Feignwell  and  Sackbxit. 

Free.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  have  done  your  business. 
Colonel ;  he  has  swallowed  the  bait. 

Col.  F.  1  overheard  all,  though  I  am  a  little  in 
the  dark.     I  am  to  personate  a  highwayman,  t 


suppose:  that's  a  project  I  am  not  fond  of;  for 
though  I  may  fright  hlra  out  of  his  consent,  he 
may  fright  me  out  of  my  life  when  he  discoversme, 
as  he  certainly  must  in  the  end. 

Free.  No,  no :  I  have  a  plot  for  you  without 
danger ;  but  first  we  must  manage  Tradelove. 
Has  the  tailor  brought  your  clothes? 

Sack.  Yes,  pox  take  the  thief. 

Free.  WjU,  well,  no  matter ;  I  warrant  we  have 
him  yet.  But  now  you  must  put  on  the  Dutch 
merchant. 

Col.  F.  The  deuce  of  this  trading  plot !  I  wish 
he  had  been  an  old  soldier,  that  I  might  have 
attacked  him  in  my  own  way,  and  heard  hiin  fight 
over  all  the  battles  of  the  late  war.  But  for  trade, 
by  Jupiter  !  I  shall  never  do  it. 

Sack.  Never  fear,  colonel:  Mr.  Freeman  will 
instruct  you. 

Free.  You'll  see  what  others  do;  the  coffee- 
house will  instruct  you. 

Col.  F,  I  must  venture,  however.  But  I  have 
a  further  plot  in  my  head  upon  Tradelove,  which 
you  must  assist  me  in.  Freeman.  You  are  in  credit 
with  liim,  I  heard  you  say. 

Free.  I  am,  and  will  scruple  nothing  to  serve 
you.  Colonel. 

Col.  F.  Come  along,  then.  Now  for  the  Dutch- 
man.   Honest  Ptolemy,  by  your  leave. 

Noxv  must  boh-wig  and  business  come  in  play, 
A  thirty  thousand  pound  girl  leads  the  wag. 

^Exeunt, 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — Jonathan's  Coffee-house  in  'Change  A  lieu, 
A  crowd  of  People,  with  rolls  of  paper  andparch- 
ment  in  their  hands;  a  bar,  Waiters,  6{c. 

Enter  ThadvXOVE  and  Stock-jobbers,  with  rolls  of 
paper  and  parchment. 

1  iSlock.  South  sea  at  seven-eighths  ;  who  buys  ? 

Trade.  Harkye  !  Gabriel,  you'll  pay  the  differ- 
ence of  that  stock  we  transacted  for  t'other  day? 

Gab.  Ay,  Mr.  Tradelove ;  here's  a  note  for  the 
money. 

Trade.  I  would  fain  bite  the  spark  in  the  brown 
coat;  he  comes  very  often  into  the  alley,  but  never 
employs  a  broker. 

Enter  Colonel  Feignwell  and  Freeman. 

Trade.  Mr.  Freeman,  your  servant!  Who  is 
that  gentleman? 

Free.  A  Dutch  merchant  just  come  to  England  j 
but,  harkye!  Mr.  Tradelove,  I  have  a  piece  of 
news,  win  get  you  as  much  as  the  French  king'a 
death  did,  if  you  are  expeditious.  (Shewing  him  a 
letter.)  Read  there :  I  received  it  just  now  from  one 
that  belongs  to  the  emperor's  minister. 

Trade.  (Reads.)  "Sir, — As  I  have  many  obliga- 
tions to  you,  I  cannot  miss  any  opportunity  to  shew 
my  gratilude:  this  moment  my  lord  has  received  a 
private  express,  that  the  Spaniards  have  raised  their 
siege  from  before  Cagliari.  If  this  proves  of  any 
advantage  to  you,  it  will  answer  both  the  ends  and 
ivishes  of,  sir,  your  most  obliged  humble  servant, 
HenricUS  Dusseldorp. — p.  S.  In  tivo  or  three 
hours  the  news  tvill  be  public."  May  one  depend  upon 
this,  Mr.  Freeman?   (^Aside  to  Freeman.) 

Free.  You  may.  Inever  knew  this  person  send 
me  a  false  piece  of  news  in  my  life. 

Trade.  Sir,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you;  egad, 
'tis  rare  news.  Who  sells  South-sea  for  next  week? 

Stock.  {All  together.)  I  sell ;  I,  I,  I,  I,  I  sell. 

1  Stock.  I'll selUive  thousand,  at  five-eighths, for 
the  same  time. 

Trade,  Nay,  nay;  hold,  hold!  not  all  together^ 
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rntlemea ;  I'll  be  no  bnll ;  I'll  bay  no  more  than 
can  take.  Will  you  sell  ten  tbonsand  pounds  at  a 
half,  for  any  day  next  week,  except  Saturday? 

1  Stock.  I'll  sell  it  you,  Mr.  Tradelove.  (Free- 
man whispers  to  one  of  the  gentlemen,} 

1  Gent.  The  Spaniards  raised  the  siege  of  Ca- 
gliari !  I  don't  believe  one -word  of  it.  {Aside.) 

2  Gent  Raised  the  siege !  as  much  as  you  have 
raised  the  Monument. 

Free.  'Tis  raised,  I  assure  you,  sir. 
2  Gent.  What  will  you  lay  on't? 
Free.  What  you  please. 

1  Gent.  Why,  I  have  a  brother  upon  the  spot,  in 
the  emperor's  service  ;  I  am  certain,  if  there  were 
were  any  such  thing,  I  should  have  had  a  letter. 

2  Gent.  I'll  hold  you  fifty  pounds  'tis  false. 
Free.  'Tis  done. 

2  Gent.  I'll  lay  you  a  brace  of  hundreds  upon 
the  same. 
Free.  I'll  take  you. 
_  Trade.  I'll  lay  any  man  a  brace  of  thousands  the 
siege  is  raised. 

Free.  The  Dutch  merchant  is  your  man  to  take 
in.     (Aside  to  Tradelove.) 

Trade.  Does  he  not  know  the  news? 
Free.  Not  a  syllable  ;  if  he  did,  he  would  bet  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  as  soon  as  one  penny. 
He's  plaguy  rich,  and  a  mighty  man  at  wagers.  (To 
Tradelove.) 

Trade.  Say  you   so  1     Egad,  I'll  bite  him,  if 
possible.    Are  you  from  Holland,  sir? 
Col.  F.  Ya,  mynheer. 

Trade.  Had  you  the  news  before  you  came  away  ? 
Col.  F.  What  believe  you,  mynheer? 
Trade.  What  do  I  believe?  Why,  I  believe  that 
the  Spaniards  have  actually  raised  the  siege  of 
Cagliari. 

Col.  F.  What  duyvel's  news  is  dat?  'Tis  niet 
waer,  mynheer ;  'tis  no  true,  sir. 

Trade.  'Tis  so  true,  mynheer,  that  I'll  lay  yon 
two  thousand  pounds  on  it. 

Col.  F.  Two  duysend pound  mynheer,  'tis  gadaen. 
Dis  gentleman  sal  hold  de  gelt.  (^Gives  Freeman 
money.) 

Trade.  With  all  my  heart ;  this  binds  the  wager. 
Free.  You  have  certainly  lost,   mynheer;   the 
siege  is  raised,  indeed. 

Col.  F.  Ik  geloy't  niet,  mynheer  Freeman,  ik 
sal  ye  doubled  honden,  if  you  please. 

Free.  I  am  let  into  the  secret,  therefore  won't 
win  your  money. 

Trade.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  have  snapped  the  Dutch- 
man, 'faith ;  ha,  ha !  This  is  no  ill  day's  work.  Pray 
may  I  crave  your  name,  mynheer'! 

Col.  F.  Myn  naem,  mynheer"!  Myn  naem  is 
Jan  Van  Timtamtirelerelelta  Her  Van  Feignwell. 

Trade.  Zounds !  'tis  a  damned  long  name  ;  I  shall 
never  remember  it.  Myn  Heer  Van,  Tim  Tim, 
Tim— What  the  devil  is  ill 

Free.  Oh!  never  heed:  I  know  the  gentleman, 
and  will  pass  my  word  for  twice  the  sum. 
Trade.  That's  enough. 

Col.  F.  You'll  hear  of  me  sooner  than  yon  wish, 
old  gentleman,  I  fancy.  (Aside.)  You'll  come  to 
Sackbut's,  Freeman?    (Aside  to  Freeman.) 

Free.  Immediately.  (Aside  to  Colonel.)  {Exit  Col. 
Trade.  Mr.  Freeman,  I  give  you  many  thanks 
for  your  kindness, — 

Free.  I  fear  you'll  repent  when  you  know  all. 
(Aside.) 

Trade.  Will  you  dine  with  me? 
Free.  I  am  engaged  at  Sackbut's :  adieu.  VExit. 
Trade.  Sir,  your  humble  servant.     Now  I  11  see 
whati  can  do  upon  Change  with  my  news.     [Exit. 

Scene  II. — The  Tavern. 
Enter  Freeman  and  Colonel  Feignwell. 
Free.  Ha,  ha,  hal     The  old  fellow  swallowed 
the  bait  as  greedily  as  a  gudgeon. 


Col.  P.  I  have  him,  'faith ;  ha,  ha,  ha !   His  two 

thousand  pounds  secure.    If  he  would  keep  his 
money,  he  must  part  with  the  lady ;  ha,  ha ! 

Enter  SackbuT. 

Sack.Jfsj,  joy.  Colonel !  the  luckiest  accident  in 
the  world. 

Col.  F.  What  say'st  thou? 
Sack.  This  letter  does  your  business. 
«    f'E:  (^««'^-);'  To  Obadiah  Prim,  hosier, near 
the  building  called  the  Monument,  in  London." 
Free.  A  letter  to  Prim !    How  came  youby  it» 
i>ack.  Looking  over  the  letters  our  post-woman 
brought,  as  I  always  do,  to  see  what  letters  are 
directed  to  my  house,  I  spied  this  directed  to  Prim  • 
so  paid  for  it  among  the  rest.     I  have  given  the 
old  fellow  a  pint  of  wine,  on  purpose  to  delay  time 
till  you  see  if  the  letter  be  of  any  service ;  then  I'll 
seal  it  up  agam,  and  say  I  took  it  by  mistake     I 
have  read  it,  and  fancy  you'll  like  the  proiect. 
Read,  read,  Colonel.  '' 

Col.F.  (Reads.)  "  Friend  Prim,  there  is  arrived 
from  Pennsylvania,  one  Simon  Pure,  a  leader  of  the 
faithful,  who  hath  sojourned  with  us  eleven  days,  and 
hath  been  of  great  comfort  to  the  brethren.  He  in- 
tendethfor  the  (quarterly  meeting  in  London;  I  have 
recommended  him  to  thy  house.  I  pray  thee,  treat 
hm  kindly,  and  let  thy  wife  cherish  him,  for  he's  of  a 
weakly  constitution;  he  will  depart  from  us  the  third 
day;  which  is  all  from  thy  friend  in  the  faith. 
Aminadab  Holdfast."  Ha,  ha!  excellent'  I 
understand  you,  landlord:  I  am  to  personate  this 
Simon  Pure,  am  I  not? 
Sack.  Don't  you  like  the  hint? 
Col.  F.  Admirably  well ! 

Free.  'Tis  the  best  contrivance  in  the  world    if 
the  right  Simon  gets  not  there  before  you.  ' 

Col.  F.  No,  no  ;  the  quakers  never  ride  post. 
And  suppose.  Freeman,  you  should  wait  at  the 
Bristol  coach,  that  if  you  see  any  such  person, you 
you  might  contrive  to  give  me  notice. 
Free.lyiWl.     (Bell  rings.) 

jJaci.  Coming,  coming!  [Exit. 

Free.  Thou  must  despatch  Periwinkle  first.  Re- 
member his  uncle.  Sir  Toby  Periwinkle,  is  an  old 
bachelor  of  seven-five  ;  that  he  has  seven  hundred 
a  year,  most  in  abbey-land,— that  he  was  once  in 
love  with  your  mother— shrewdly  suspected  by 
some  to  be  your  father;  that  yon  have  been  thirty 
years  his  steward,  and  ten  years  his  gentleman : 
remember  to  improve  these  bints. 

Col.  F.  Never  fear ;  let  me  alone  for  that.  Bat 
what's  the  steward's  name? 
Free.  His  name  is  Pillage. 
Col.  F.  Enough.    Now  for  the  country  put. 

Enter  Sackbut. 

Sack.  Zounds  !  Mr.  Freeman,  yonder  is  Trade- 
love in  the  d 'st  passion  in  the  world.     He 

swears  you  are  in  the  house  :  he  says  you  told  him 
jou  were  to  dine  here. 

Free.  I  did  so :  ha,  ha,  ha !  he  has  found  himself 
bit  already. 

Col.  F.  The  devil !  he  must  not  see  me. 

Sack.  I  told  him  I  expected  you  here,  but  yoa 
were  not  come  yet. 

Free.  Very  well ;  make  you  haste  out,  colonel 
and  let  me  alone  to  deal  with  him.  Where  is  he?   ' 

Sack.  In  the  King's-head. 

Free.  Ay,  ay ;  very  well,  landlord;  let  him  know 
I  am  come  in  ;  and  now,  Mr.  Pillage,  success  at- 
tend you.  IJExit  Sackbut. 

Col.  F.  Mr.  Proteus  rather.— 

From  changing  shape,  and  imitating  Jove 
1  draw  the  happy  omens  of  my  love. 
I  m  not  the  first  young  brother  of  the  blade, 
Who  made  his  fortune  in  a  masquerade.    [Exit, 
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A  BOLD  STROKE 


[ACT  IV. 


Enter  Tradelove. 


Free.  Zonnds !  Mr.  Tradelove,  we're  bit  it  seems. 

Trade.  Bit,  do  you  call  it,  Mr.  Freeman  I  I'm 
ruiued.     Plague  on  your  news. 

Free.  Plague  on  the  rascal  that  sent  it  me. 

Trade.  Sent  it  you!  Why,  Gabriel  Skinflint  has 
been  at  the  minister's,  and  spoke  with  him ;  and 
he  has  assured  him  'tis  every  syllable  false  :  he 
received  no  such  express. 

Free.  I  know  it;  I  this  minute  parted  with  my 
friend,  who  protested  he  never  sent  me  any  such 
letter.  Some  roguish  stock-jobber  has  done  it  on 
purpose  to  make  me  lose  my  money,  that's  certain. 
I  wish  I  knew  who  he  was  ;  I'd  make  him  repent 
it :  I  have  lost  three  hundred  pounds  by  it. 

Trade.  "What signifies  yourthree  hundred  pounds 
to  what  I  have  lost?  There's  two  thousand  pounds 
to  that  Dutchman  with  a  cursed  long  name,  besides 
the  stock  I  bought;  the  devil !  I  must  never  shew 
my  face  upon  'Change  more ;  for,  by  my  soul !  I 
can't  pay  it. 

Free.  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  it!  What  can  I 
serve  you  in  ?  Shall  I  speak  to  the  Dutch  merchant, 
and  try  to  get  you  time  for  the  payment? 

Trade.  Time!  Ads'heart!  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  look  up  again. 

Free.  I  am  very  much  concerned  that  I  was  the 
occasion,  and  wish  I  could  be  an  instrument  of  re- 
trieving your  misfortune  ;  for  my  own,  I  value  it 
not.  Adso  !  a  thought  comes  into  my  head,  that, 
well  improved,  may  be  of  service. 

Trade.  Ah  !  there's  no  thought  can  be  of  any  ser- 
vice to  me,  without  paying  the  money  or  running 
away. 

Free.  How  do  ye  know?  What  do  you  think  of 
my  proposing  Miss  Lovely  to  him  ?  He  is  a  single 
man  ;  and  I  heard  him  say  he  had  a  mind  to  marry 
an  English  woman;  nay,  more  than  that,  he  said 
somebody  told  him  you  had  a  pretty  ward  ;  he 
wished  you  had  betted  her  instead  of  your  money. 

Trade.  Ay,  but  he'd  be  hanged  before  he'd  take 
her  instead  of  the  money :  the  Dutch  are  too  co- 
vetous for  that ;  besides,  he  did  not  know  that 
there  were  three  more  of  us,  I  suppose. 

Free.  So  much  the  belter;  you  may  venture  to 
give  him  your  consent,  if  he'll  forgive  you  the 
wager.  It  is  not  your  business  to  tell  him  that 
your  consent  will  signify  nothing. 

Trade.  That's  rigut,  as  you  say;  but  will  he  do 
it,  think  you  ? 

Free.  I  can't  tell  that ;  but  I'll  try  what  I  can 
do  with  him.  He  has  promised  to  meet  me  here  an 
hour  hence  ;  I'll  feel  his  pulse,  and  let  you  know  : 
if  I  find  it  feasible,  I'll  send  for  you ;  if  not,  you 
are  at  liberty  to  take  what  measures  you  please. 

Trade.  You  must  extol  her  beauty,  double  her 
portion,  and  tell  him  I  have  the  entire  disposal  of 
her,  and  that  she  can't  marry  without  my  consent ; 
and  that  I  am  a  covetous  rogue,  and  will  never 
part  with  her  without  a  valuable  consideration. 

Free.  Ay,  ay,  let  me  alone  for  a  lie  at  a  pinch. 

Trade.  Egad,  if  you  cau  bring  this  to  bear,  Mr. 
Freeman,  I  11  make  you  whole  again ;  I'll  pay 
the  three  hundred  pounds  you  lost  with  all  my 
soul. 

Free.  Well,  I'll  use  my  best  endeavours. — 
Where  will  you  be? 

Trade,  At  home.  Pray  heaven  yon  prosper  ! — If 
I  were  but  the  sole  trustee  now,  I  should  not  fear  it. 

[Exit. 

Free.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! — he  has  it.  lExit. 

Scene  III.    Periwinkle's  House. 

Enter  PERIWINKLE,  meeting  a  Footman. 

Foot.  A  gentleman  from  Coventry  inquires  for 
you,  sir. 


Per.  From  my  unde,  I  warrant  you ;  bring  him 
up.  This  will  save  me  the  trouble^  as  well  as  the 
expense  of  a  journey. 

Enter  CoLONEL  FeIGNWELL. 

Col.  F.  Is  your  name  Periwinkle,  sir? 

Per.  It  is,  sir. 

Col.  F.  I  am  sorry  for  the  message  I  bring.  My 
old  master,  whom  I  served  these  forty  years,  claims 
the  sorrow  due  from  a  faithful  servant  to  an  indul- 
gent master.     ( Weeps.) 

Per.  By  this,  I  understand,  sir,  my  uncle,  Sir 
Toby  Periwinkle,  is  dead. 

Col.  F.  He  is,  sir ;  and  has  left  you  heir  to  seven 
hundred  a  year,  in  as  good  abbey-land  as  ever  paid 
Peter-pence  to  Rome.  I  wish  you  long  to  enjoy  it; 
but  my  tears  will  flow  when  I  think  of  my  bene- 
factor. {Weeps.)  Ah  I  he  was  a  good  man,  he 
has  not  left  many  of  his  fellows ;  the  poor  lament 
him  sorely. 

Per.  I  pray,  sir,  what  office  bore  you? 

Col.  F.  I  was  his  steward,  sir. 

Per.  I  have  heard  him  mention  you  with  much 
respect ;  your  name  is, — • 

Col.  F.  Pillage,  sir. 

Per.  Ay,  Pillage  ;  I  do  remember  he  called  you 
Pillage.  {The  Colonel  sits  down.)  Pray,  Mr.  Pil- 
lage, when  did  my  uncle  die  ? 

Col.  F.  Monday  last,  at  four  in  the  morning. 
About  two  he  signed  his  will,  and  gave  it  into  my 
hands,  and  strictly  charged  me  to  leave  Coventry 
the  moment  he  expired,  and  deliver  it  to  you  with 
what  speed  I  could ;  I  have  obeyed  him,  sir,  and 
there  is  the  will.     {Gives  it  to  Periwinkle.) 

Per.  'Tis  very  well ;  I'll  lodge  it  in  the  Commons. 

Col.  F.  There  are  two  things  which  he  forgot  to 
insert ;  but  charged  me  to  tell  you,  that  he  desired 
you'd  perform  them  as  readily  as  if  you  had  found 
them  written  in  the  will,  which  is  to  remove 
his  corpse,  and  bury  hira  by  his  father,  at  St. 
Paul's,  Covent-garden,  and  to  give  all  his  servants 
mourning. 

Per.  That  will  be  a  considerable  charge.  A  pox 
of  all  modern  fashions!  {Aside.)  Well!  it  shall 
be  done,  Mr.  Pillage ;  I  will  agree  with  one  of 
death's  fashion-monger's,  called  an  undertaker,  to 
go  down,  and  bring  up  the  body. 

Col.  F.  I  hope,  sir,  I  shall  have  the  honour  to 
serve  you  in  the  same  station  I  did  your  worthy 
uncle  ;  I  have  not  many  years  to  stay  behind  him, 
and  would  gladly  spend  them  in  the  family,  where 
I  was  brought  up.  (  Weeps.)  He  was  a  kind  and 
tender  master  to  me. 

Per.  Pray  don't  grieve,  Mr.  Pillage,  you  shall 
hold  your  place,  and  every  thing  else  which  you 
held  under  my  uncle.  You  make  me  weep  to  see 
you  so  concerned.  (  Weeps.)  He  lived  to  a  good 
old  age,  and  we  are  all  mortal. 

Col.  F.  We  are  so,  sir,  and  therefore  I  must 
beg  you  to  sign  this  lease.  You'll  find  Sir  Toby 
has  taken  particular  notice  of  it  in  his  will ;  I  could 
not  get  it  time  enough  from  the  lawyer,  or  he  had 
signed  it  before  he  died.     (  Gives  him  a  paper.) 

Per.  A  lease!  for  what? 

Col.  F.  I  rented  a  hundred  a-year  farm  of  Sir 
Toby  upon  lease,  which  lease  expires  at  Lady-day 
next.  I  desire  to  renew  for  twenty  years ;  that's 
all,  sir. 

Per.  Let  me  see.  {Looks  over  the  lease.)  Very 
well.  Let  me  see  what  he  says  in  his  will  about  it. 
{Lays  the  leaseuponthe  table,  andlooksonthe  will.) 
Oh  !  here  it  is.  The  farm  lying, — now  in  possession 
of  Samuel  Pillage, — suffer  him  to  renew  his  lease, — 
at  the  same  rent.  Very  well,  Mr.  Pillage,  I  see  mv 
uncle  does  mention  it,  and  I'll  perform  his  wilf. 
Give  ipe  the  lease,  {Colonel  gives  it  him,  he  looks 
at  it,  and  lays  it  upon  the  table.)  Pray  you  step  to 
the  door,  and  call  for  pen  and  ink,  Mr.  Pillage. 
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Col.  F.  I  have  a  pen  and  ink  in  my  pocket,  sir. 
(Pulls  out  an  ink-horn.)     I  never  go  without  that. 

Per.  I  think  it  belongs  to  your  profession.  {He 
looks  upon  the  pen,  while  the  Colotiel  changes  the  lease 
and  lays  down  the  contract.)  T  doubt  this  it  is  but 
a  sorry  pen,  though  it  may  serve  to  write  my  name. 
{Writes.) 

Col.  F.  Little  does  he  think  what  he  signs. 
{Aside.) 

Per.  There  is  your  lease,  Mr.  Pillage.  {Gives 
him  the  paper.)  Now,  I  must  desire  you  to  make 
what  haste  you  can  down  to  Coventry,  and  take 
care  of  every  thing,  and  I'll  send  down  the  under- 
taker for  the  body  ;  do  you  attend  it  up,  and  what- 
ever charge  you  are  at,  I'll  repay  you. 

Col.  F.  You  have  paid  me  already,  I  thank  you, 
sir.    {Aside.) 

Per.  Will  yon  dine  with  me  ? 

Col.  F.  I  would  rather  not ;  there  are  some  of 
my  neighbours  which  I  met  as  I  came  along,  who 
leave  town  this  afternoon,  they  told  me,  and  I 
should  be  glad  of  their  company  down. 

Per.  Well,  well,  I  won't  detain  you.  I  will  give 
orders  about  mourning.  [Exit  Colonel.l  Seven 
hundred  a-year !  I  wish  he  had  died  seventeen 
years  ago.  What  a  valuable  collection  of  rarities 
might  I  have  had  by  this  time?  I  might  have  tra- 
velled over  all  the  known  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
made  my  own  closet  rival  the  Vatican  at  Rome. — > 
Odso!  I  have  a  good  mind  to  begin  my  travels 
now — let  me  see — I  am  but  sixty.  My  father, 
grandfather,  and  great  grandfather,  reached  ninety 
odd ;  I  have  almost  forty  years  good.  Let  me 
consider  !  what  will  seven  hundred  a-year  amount 

to  in ,  ay,  in  thirty  years,  I  say,  but  thirty  : 

thirty  times  seven,  is  seven  times  thirty ;  that  is, 
just  twenty-one  thousand  pounds.  Tis  a  great  deal 
of  money;  I  may  very  well  reserve  sixteen  hun- 
dred 6f  it  for  a  collection  of  such  rarities  as  will 
make  my  name  famous  to  posterity.  I  would  not 
die  like  other  mortals,  forgotten  in  a  year  or  two, 
as  my  uncle  will  be ;  no, — 

With  nature's  curious  works  F II  raise  my  fame, 
That  men  till  doomsday  may  repeat  my  name. 

lExit. 

Scene  IV.— .4  Tavern. 
Freeman  and  Trxdelovz  discovered  over  a  bottle. 

Trade.  Come,  Mr. Freeman, here'sMynheer  Jan, 
Van,  Tim,  Tarn,  Tarn— I  shall  never  think  of -ihat 
Dutchman's  name. 

Free.  Mynheer  Jan  Van  Timtamtirelereletta 
Heer  Van  Feignwell. 

Trade.  Ay,  Heer  Van  Feignwell  ;  I  never  heard 
SQch  a  confounded  name  in  my  life ;  here's  his 
health,  I  say. 

Free.  With  all  my  heart. 

Trade.  'Faith,  I  never  expected  to  have  found  so 
generous  a  thing  in  a  Dutchman. 

Free.  As  soon  as  I  told  him  your  circumstances, 
he  replied,  he  would  not  be  the  ruin  of  any  man  for 
the  world ;  and  immediately  made  this  proposal 
himself.  Let  him  take  what  time  he  will  for  the 
payment,  said  he  ;  or  if  he'll  give  me  his  ward,  I'll 
forgive  him  the  debt. 

Trade.  Well,  Mr. Freeman,!  can  but  thank  yon. 
Egad,  you  have  made  a  man  of  me  again !  and  if 
ever  I  lay  a  wager  more,  may  I  rot  in  gaol. 

Free.  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Tradelove,  I  was  very 
much  concerned,  because  I  was  the  occasion, 
though  very  innocently,  I  protest. 

Trade.  1  dare  swear  you  was,  Mr.  Freeman. 

Enter  Colonel  Feignwell,  dressed  as  the  Dutch 
merchant. 

Col.  F.  Ha,  mynheer  Tradelove,  Ik  bin  sorry 


voor  your  trouble,  maer  Ik  sal  you  easie  makeo, 
Ik  will  de  gelt  nie  hebben, — 

Trade.  I  shall  for  ever  acknowledge  the  obliga- 
tion, sir. 

Free.  But  you  understand  upon  what  condition, 
Mr.  Tradelove — Miss  Lovely. 

Col.  F.  Ya,  de  vrow  sal  al  te regt  setten,  mj'nheer. 

Trade.  With  all  my  heart,  mynheer ;  you  shall 
have  my  consent  to  marry  her  freely. 

Free.  Well,  then,  as  I  am  a  party  concerned  be- 
tween you,  mynheer  Jan  Van  Timtamtirelereletta 
Heer  Van  Feignwell,  shall  give  you  a  discharge  of 
your  wager  under  his  own  hand,  and  you  shall  give 
him  your  consent  to  marry  Miss  Lovely  under 
your's  ;  that  is  the  way  to  avoid  all  manner  of  dis- 
putes hereafter. 

Col.  F.  Ya,  weeragtig. 

Trade.  Ay,  ay,  so  it  is,  Mr.  Freeman ;  I'll  give 
it  under  mine  this  minute.     {Sits  down  to  tvrite.) 

Col.  F.  And  so  Ik  sal.    {Does  the  same.) 

Free.  So  ho,  the  house  ! 

Enter  Waiter. 

Bid  your  master  come  up.  [Exit  Waiter.']  I'll  see 
there  be  witnesses  enough  to  the  bargain,    {Aside.) 

Enter  Sackbut. 

Sack.  Do  you  call,  gentlemen  ? 

Free.  Ay,  Mr.  Sackbut,  we  shall  want  your  hand 
here. 

Trade.  There,  mynheer,  there's  my  consent  as 
amply  as  you  can  desire  ;  but  you  must  insert  your 
own  name,  for  I  know  not  how  to  spell  it ;  I  have 
left  a  blank  for  it.     {Gives  the  Colonel  a  paper.) 

Col.  F.  Ya  Ik  sal  dat  well  doen. 

Free.  Now,  Mr.  Sackbut,  you  and  I  will  witness 
it.     (  They  write.) 

Col,  F.  Daer,  mynheer  Tradelove,  is  your  dis- 
charge.    {Gives  him  a  paper.) 

Trade.  Be  pleased  to  witness  this  receipt  too, 
gentlemen.  {Freeman  and  Sackbut  put  their  hands.) 

Free.  Ay,  ay,  that  we  will. 

Col.  F.  Well,  mynheer,  ye  most  meer  doen,  ye 
most  myn  voorsprach  to  de  vrow  syn. 

Free.  He  means  you  must  recommend  him  to 
the  lady. 

Trade.  That  I  will,  and  to  the  rest  of  my  brother 
guardians. 

Col.  F.  Wat  voor,  de  duyvel  heb  you  meer 
guardians? 

Trade.  Only  three,  mynheer. 

Colonel  F.  What  donder  heb  ye  myn  betrocken, 
mynheer?  Had  Ik  dat  gewoeten,  Ik  sonde  eaven 
met  you  geweest  syn. 

Sack.  But,  Mr.  Tradelove  is  the  principal ;  and 
he  can  do  a  great  deal  with  the  rest,  sir. 

Free.  And  he  shall  use  his  interest,  I  promise 
you,  mynheer. 

Trade.  I  will  say  all  that  ever  I  can  think  on  to 
recommend  you,  mynheer ;  and  if  you  please,  I'll 
introduce  you  to  the  lady. 

Col.  F.  Well,  dat  is  waer.  Maer  ye  must  first 
spreken  of  myn  to  de  vrow,  and  to  ondere  gentlemen. 

Free.  Ay,  that's  the  best  way,  and  then  I  and  the 
Heer  Van  Feignwell  will  meet  you  there. 

Trade.  I  will  go  this  moment,  upon  my  honour. 
Yourmostobedienthumbleservant.  My  speaking 
will  do  you  little  good, mynheer ;  ha,  ha!  we  have 
bit  you,  'faith  :  ha,  ha  !     {Aside.) 

Well,  my  debt's  discharged — and  as  for  Nan, 

He  has  my  consent — to  get  her  if  he  can.  {Aside.) 

[E-xit. 

Col.  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  this  was  a  masterpiece  of 
contrivance.  Freeman. 

Free.  He  hugs  himself  with  his  supposed  good 
fortune,  and  little  thinks  the  luck's  on  our  side ! 
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[Act  V. 


But,  come,  pursue  the  fickle  goddess,  while  she's 
in  the  mood.     Now  for  the  Quaker, 
Col.  F.  That's  the  hardest  task. 

Of  all  the  counterfeits  perform' d  by  man, 
A  soldier  makes  the  simplest  puritan. 

[_Exeunt, 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  in  Prim's  house. 

£»(erMRS.PRlM,  and  Miss  Lovely,  inaQualcers 
dress. 

Mrs.  P.  So,  now  T  like  thee,  Anne;  art  thou 
not  better  without  thy  monstrous  vanities  and 
patches?  If  heaven  should  make  thee  so  many 
black  spots  upon  thy  face,  would  it  not  fright  thee, 
Anne? 

Miss  L.  If  it  should  turn  3'ou  inside  outward, 
and  shew  all  the  spots  of  your  hypocrisy,  'twould 
fright  rae  worse ! 

Mrs.  P.  My  hypocrisy!  I  scorn  thy  words, 
Anne  ;  I  lay  no  baits. 

Miss  L.  If  you  did,  you'd  catch  no  fish. 

Mrs.  P.  Well,  well,  make  thy  jests;  but  I'd 
have  thee  toknow,  Anne,  that  I  could  have  catched 
as  many  fish  (as  thou  callest  them,)  in  my  time,  as 
ever  thou  didst  with  all  thy  fool-traps  about  thee. 

Miss  L.  Is  that  the  reason  of  your  formality, 
Mrs.  Prim  ?  Truth  will  out ;  I  ever  thought,  in- 
deed, there  was  more  design  than  godliness  in  the 
pinched  cap. 

Mrs.  P.  Go,  thou  art  corrupted  with  reading 
lewd  plays,  and  filthy  romances.  Ah !  I  wish  thou 
art  not  already  too  familiar  with  the  wicked  ones. 

Miss  L.  Too  familiar  with  the  wicked  ones! 
Pray,  no  more  of  these  freedoms,  madam.  I  am 
familiar  with  none  so  wicked  as  yourself ;  how 
dare  you  thus  talk  to  me  I  you — you — you,  un- 
worthy woman,  you.    {Bursts  into  tears.) 

Enter  Tradelove. 

Trade.  Wliat,  in  tears,  Nancy  ?  What  have  you 
done  to  her,  Mrs.  Prim,  to  make  her  weep  f 

Miss  L.  Done  to  me?  I  admire  I  keep  my 
senses  among  yon;  but  I  will  rid  myself  of  your 
tyranny,  if  there  be  either  law  or  justice  to  be  had. 
I'll  force  you  to  give  me  up  my  liberty. 

Mrs.  P.  Thou  hast  more  need  to  weep  for  thy 
sins,  Anne  ;  yea,  for  thy  manifold  sins. 

Miss  L.  Don't  think  that  I'll  be  still  the  fool 
which  you  have  made  me  ;  no  ;  I'll  wear  what  I 
please — go  when,  and  where  I  please, — and  keep 
what  company  I  think  fit,  and  not  what  you  shall 
direct ;  I  will. 

Trade.  For  my  part,  I  do  think  all  this  very  rea- 
sonable. Miss  Lovely  ;  'tis  fit  you  shoidd  have  your 
liberty,  and  for  that  very  purpose  I  am  come. 

Enter  PERIWINKLE  and  Obadiah  Prim,  with  a 
letter  in  his  hand. 

Per.  I  have  bought  some  black  stockings  of  your 
husband,  Mrs.  Prim  ;  but  he  tells  me  the  glover's 
trade  belongs  to  you :  therefore,  I  pray  you  look 
me  out  five  or  six  dozen  of  mourning  gloves,  such 
as  are  given  at  funerals,  and  sendthem  tomyhouse. 

Obad.  My  friend  Periwinkle  has  got  a  good 
windfall  to-day  ;  seven  hundred  a-year. 

Mrs.  P.  I  wish  thee  joy  of  it,  neighbour. 

Trade.  What,  is  Sir  Toby  dead  then? 

Per.  He  is.    You'll  take  care,  Mrs.  Prim. 

Mrs.  P.  Yea,  I  will,  neighbour. 

Obad.  This  letter  recommendeth  a  speaker  :  'tis 
from  Aminadab  Holdfast,  of  Bristol ;  peradventure 
he  will  be  here  this  night;  therefore,  Sarah,  do  thou 
take  care  for  his  reception.    (Gives  her  the  letter.) 


Mrs.  P.  I  will  obey  thee.  -  [Exit. 

Obad.  What  art  thou  in  the  dumps  for,  Anne? 

Trade.  We  must  marry  her,  Mr.  Prim. 

Obad.  Why,  truly,  if  we  could  find  a  husband 
worth  having,  I  should  be  as  glad  to  see  her  mar- 
ried as  thou  wouldst,  neighbour. 

Per.  Well  said,  there  are  but  few  worth  having. 

Trade.  I  can  recommend  you  a  man  now,  that  I 
think  you  can  none  of  you  have  an  objection  to. 

Ejtfer  Sir  Philip  Modelove. 

Per.  You  recommend  ?  Nay,  whenever  she  mar- 
ries, I'll  recommend  the  husband. 

Sir  P.  What,  must  it  be  a  whale,  or  a  rhinoceros, 
Mr.  Periwinkle  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Per.  He  shall  be  none  of  the  fops  at  your  end  of 
the  town,  with  mop-heads  and  empty  skulls  ;  nor 
yet  any  of  our  trading,  gentry,  who  puzzle  the  he- 
ralds to  find  arms  for  their  coaches.  No  ;  he  shall 
be  a  man  famous  for  travels,  solidity,  and  curiosity; 
one  who  has  searched  into  the  profundity  of  nature: 
when  heaven  shall  direct  such  a  one,  he  shall  have 
my  consent,  because  it  may  turn  to  the  benefit  of 
mankind. 

Miss  L.  The  benefit  of  mankind  !  What,  would 
you  anatomize  me? 

Sir  P.  Ay,  ay,  madam,  he  would  dissect  you. 

Trade.  Or,  pore  over  yon  through  a  microscope, 
to  see  how  your  blood  circulates  from  the  crown  of 
your  head  to  the  sole  of  your  foot ; — ha,  ha  !  But  I 
have  a  husband  for  you,  a  man  that  knows  how  to 
improve  your  fortune  ;  one  that  trades  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  globe. 

MissL,  And  wouldsendme for aventure, perhaps. 

Trade.  One  that  will  dress  you  in  all  the  pride  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  :  a  Dutch  mer- 
chant, my  girl. 

Sir  P.  A  Dutchman  !  ha,  ha  !  there's  a  husband 
for  a  fine  lady.  Yafrow,  will  you  meetmyn  slapen, 
ha,  ha  I  he'll  learn  you  to  talk  the  language  of  the 
hogs,  madam,  ha,  ha! 

Trade.  He'll  teach  you  that  one  merchant  is  of 
more  service  to  a  nation  than  fifty  coxcombs.  'Tis 
the  merchant  makes  the  belle.  How  would  the 
ladies  sparkle  in  the  box,  without  the  merchant? 
The  Indian  diamond !  the  French  brocade !  the 
Italian  fa»j !  the  Flanders  lace !  the  fine  Dutch 
holland !  How  would  they  vent  their  scandal  over 
their  tea-tables?  And  where  would  your  beaux 
have  champagne  to  toast  their  mistresses,  were  it 
not  for  the  merchant? 

Obad.  Verily,  neighbour  Tradelove,  thou  dost 
waste  thy  breath  about  nothing.  All  that  thou  hast 
said  tendeth  only  to  debauch  youth,  and  fill  their 
heads  with  the  pride  and  luxury  of  this  world.  The 
merchant  is  a  very  greatfriend  to  Satan,  and  send- 
eth  as  many  to  his  dominions  as  the  Pope. 

Per.  Right;  I  say,  knowledge  makes  the  man. 

Obad.  Yea,  but  not  thy  kind  of  knowledge  ;  it  is 
the  knowledge  of  truth.  Search  thou  for  the  light 
within,  and  not  for  baubles,  friend. 

Miss  L.  Ah  !  study  your  country's  good,  Mr. 
Periwinkle,  and  not  her  insects.  Rid  you  of  your 
homebred  monsters,  before  you  fetch  any  from 
abroad.  I  dare  swear,  you  have  maggots  enough 
in  your  own  brain  to  stock  all  the  virtuosos  in  Eu-' 
rope  with  butterflies. 

Sir  P.  By  my  soul !  Miss  Nancy's  a  wit. 

Obad.  That  is  more  than  she  can  say  of  thee, 
friend.  Lookye,  'tis  in  vain  to  talk  ;  when  I  meet 
a  man  worthy  of  her,  she  shall  have  my  leave  to 
marry  him. 

Miss  L.  Provided  he  be  of  the  faithful.  Was 
there  ever  such  a  swarm  of  caterpillars  to  blast  the 
hopes  of  a  woman !  (Aside.)  Know  this,  that  you 
contend  in  vain  ;  I'll  have  no  husband  of  your 
choosing,  nor  shall  you  lord  it  over  me  long.  I'll 
try  the  power  of  an  English  senate.    Orphans  hav» 
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been  redressed,  and  wills  set  aside,  and  none  did 
everdeserve  theirpitymore.  O.Feignwell!  where 
are  thy  promises  to  free  we  from  these  vermin? 
Alas !  the  task  was  more  difficult  than  he  imagined. 
(^Aside.) 

A  harder  task  than  what  the  poets  tell 

Of  yore,  the  fair  Andromeda  befell; 

She  but  one  monster  fear  d,  I've  four  to  fear. 

And  see  no  Perseus,  no  delivrer  near.      [Exit. 

Enter  Servant,  who  whispers  to  Obadiah  Prim. 

Per.  The  woman  is  mad.  [Exit. 

Sir  P.  So  are  you  all,  in  my  opinion.  [Exit. 

Serv.  One  Simon  Pure  inquireth  for  thee.  [Exit. 

Ohad.  Friend  Tradelove,  business  requireth  my 
presence. 

Trade.  Oh!  I  sha'n't  trouble  you.  Plague  take 
him  for  an  unmannerly  dog  ;  however,  I  have  kept 
my  word  with  my  Dutcliman,  and  I'll  introduce  him 
too,  for  all  you.  [Exit. 

Enter  COLONEL  Feignwell,  in  a  Quaker's  habit. 

Obad.  Frien4  Pure,  thou  art  welcome.  How  is  it 
with  friend  Holdfast,  and  all  friends  in  Bristol ; 
Timothy  Littleworth,  John  Slenderbrain,  and  Chris- 
topher Keepfaith  ? 

Col.  F.  A  goodly  company !  (Aside.)  They  are 
all  in  health,  I  thank  thee  for  them. 

Obad.  Friend  Holdfast  writes  me  word,  that  thou 
camest  lately  from  Pennsylvania :  ho  w  do  all  friends 
there? 

Col.F.  What  the  devil  shall  I  say 2  I  know 
just  as  much  of  Pennsylvania  as  I  do  of  Bristol. 
(^Aside.) 

Obad.  Do  they  thrive? 

Col.  F.  Yea,  friend,  the  blessing  of  their  good 
works  fall  npon  them. 

■     Enler  Mrs.  Prim  and  Miss  Lovely. 

•Obad.  Sarah,  know  our  friend  Pure. 

Mrs.  P.  Thou  art  welcome,  (fle  salutes  her.) 

Col.  F.  Here  comes  the  sum  of  all  my  wishes. 
How  charming  she  appears  even  in  that  disguise ! 
(^Aside.) 

Obad.  Why  dost  thou  consider  the  maiden  so 
attentively,  friend. 

Col.  F.  I  will  tell  thee.  About  four  days  ago  I 
saw  a  vision.  This  very  maiden,  but  in  vain  attire, 
standing  on  a  precipice,  and  heard  a  voice  which 
called  me  by  my  name,  and  bid  me  put  forth  my 
hand,  and  save  her  from  the  pit.  I  did  so,  and 
inethoughtthe  damsel  grew  unto  my  side. 

Mrs.  P.  W^hat  can  that  portend'? 

Obad,  The  damsel's  conversion,  I  am  persuaded. 

MissL.  That's  false,  I'm  sure.  (Aside.) 

Obad.  Wilt  thou  use  the  means,  friend  Pure? 

Col.F.  Means!  What  means?  Is  she  not  thy 
daughter,  already  one  of  the  faithful? 

Mrs.  P.  No,  alas  I  she's  one  of  the  ungodly. 

Obad.  Pray  thee  mind  what  this  good  man  will 
say  unto  thee :  he  will  teach  thee  the  way  thou 
should'st  walk,  Anne. 

Miss  L.  I  know  my  way  without  his  instruction : 
I  hoped  to  have  been  quiet  when  once  I  had  put  on 
jour  odious  formality  here. 

Col.  F.  Then  thou  wearest  it  out  of  compulsion, 
not  choice,  friend"! 

Miss  L.  Thou  art  in  the  right  of  it,  friend. 

Mrs,  P.  Art  thou  not  ashamed  to  mimic  the  good 
man?  Ah  !  thou  stubborn  girl. 

Col.  F.  Mind  her  not ;  she  hurteth  not  me.  If 
thou  wilt  leave  her  alone  with  me,  I  will  discuss 
some  few  points  with  her,  that  may  perchance 
soften  her  stubbornness,  and  melt  her  into  compli- 
ance. 

Obed,  Content^  I  pray  thee  put  it  home  tg  her. 


Come,  Sarah,  let  us  leave  the  good  man  with 
her. 

Miss  L.  [Catching  hold  of  Prim;  he  breaks  loose. 
Exeunt  Obad.  and  Mrs.  P.]  What,  do  you  mean  to 
leave  me  with  this  old,  enthusiastical  canter !  Don't 
think  because  I  complied  with  your  formality,  to 
impose  your  ridiculous  doctrine  upon  me. 

Col.F.  I  pray  thee,  young  woman,  moderate  thy 
passion. 

MissL.  I  pray  thee,  walk  after  thy  leader;  you 
will  but  lose  your  labour  upon  me.  These  wretches 
will  certainly  make  me  mad ! 

Col.  F.  I  am  of  another  opinion  ;  the  spirit  tell- 
eth  me  I  shall  convert  thee,  Anne. 

Miss  L.  'Tis  a  lying  spirit ;  don't  believe  it. 

Col.F.  Say'st  thou  so?  Why  then  thou  shalt 
convert  me,  my  angel.  ^  Catching  her  in  his  arms. ) 

MissL.  (Shrieks.)  Ah!  monster,  hold  off,  or  I'll 
tear  thy  eyes  out. 

Col.  F.  Hush !  for  heaven's  sake;  dost  thon  not 
know  me  ?  I  am  Feignwell ! 

Miss  L.  Feignwell ! 

Re-enter  Obadiah  Prim. 

Oh,  I'm  undone !  Prim  here !  I  wish  with  all  my 
soul  I  had  been  dumb. 

Obad.  What  is  the  matter?  Why  didst  thou 
shriek  out,  Anne  ? 

Miss  L.  Shriek  out !  I'll  shriek  and  shriek 
again,  cry  murder,  thieves,  or  anything,  to  drown 
the  noise  of  that  eternal  babbler,  if  you  leave  me 
with  him  any  longer. 

Obad.  Was  that  all  ?  Fie,  fie,  Anne  ! 

Col.  F.  No  matter,  I'll  bring  down  her  stomach, 
I'll  warrant  thee.    Leave  us,  I  pray  thee? 

Obad.  Fare  thee  well.  Verily,  I  was  afraid  the 
flesh  had  got  the  better  of  the  spirit.  ['Exit. 

Col.  F.  My  charming,  lovely  woman !  (Embraces 
her.) 

MissL.  What  meanest  thou  by  this  disguise, 
Feignwell? 

Col.  F.  To  set  thee  free,  if  thou  wilt  perform  thy 
promise. 

Miss  L.  Make  me  mistress  of  my  fortune,  and 
make  thy  own  conditions. 

Col.F.  This  night  shall  answer  all  my  wishes. 
See  here  I  have  the  consent  of  three  of  thy  guar- 
dians already,  and  doubt  not  but  Prim  will  make 
the  fourth. 

Enter  Obadiah  Prim,  who  listens. 

Obad.  I  would  gladly  hear  what  arguments  the 
good  man  useth  to  bend  her.     (A  side. ) 

Miss  L.  Thy  words  give  me  new  life,  methinks. 

Obad.  What  do  I  hear  ?    (Aside.) 

MissL.  Thou  best  of  men,  heaven  meant  to 
bless  me  sure,  when  I  first  saw  thee. 

Obad.  He  hath  mollified  her.  O  wonderful  con- 
version !     (Aside.) 

Col.  F.  (Softly.)  Ha!  Prim  listening. — No  more 
my  love,  we  are  observed  :  seem  to  be  edified, 
and  give  them  hopes  that  thou  wilt  turn  Quaker,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  me.  (Aloud.)  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  thou  art  touched  with  what  I  said  unto  thee, 
Anne  :  another  time  I  will  explain  the  other  article 
unto  thee  :  in  the  meanwhile  be  thou  dutiful  to  our 
friend  Prim. 

Miss  L.  I  shall  obey  thee  in  every  thing.  (Oba- 
diah comes  forward.) 

Obad.  Oh,  what  a  prodigious  change  is  here  I 
Thou  hast  wrought  a  miracle,  friend  !  Anne,  how 
dost  thou  like  the  doctrine  he  hath  preached? 

Miss  L.  So  well  that  I  could  talk  to  him  for 
ever,  methinks.  I  am  ashamed  of  my  former 
folly,  and  ask  your  pardon. 

Col.  F.  Enough,  enough,  that  thou  art  sorry; 
he  is  no  pope,  Anne. 

Obad.  True,  I  am  no  pope,  Anne.  Verily,  thon 
dost  rejoice  me  exceedingly,  friend ;  will  it  please 
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tbee  to  walk  into  the  next  room,  and  refresh  thy- 
self?   Come,  take  the  maiden  by  the  baud. 
Col.  F.  We  will  follow  thee.    {Going.) 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  There  is  another  Simon  Pure,  inquireth  for 
thee,  master. 

Col.  F.  The  devil  there  is.      (Aside.) 

Obad.  Another  Simon  Pure  !  I  do  not  know  him ; 
is  he  any  relation  of  thine  ? 

Col.  F.  No,  friend  I  know  him  not.  Plague 
take  him !  I  wish  he  were  in  Pennsylvania,  again, 
with  all  my  soul.     (Aside.) 

Miss  L.  What  shall  I  do  ? 

Obad.  Bring  him  up.  [jE.ii<  Servant. 

Col.  F.  Humph  !  then  one  of  us  must  go  down, 
that's  certain.  Now,  impudence,  assist  me. 

Enter  SiMON  PURE. 

Obad.  What  is  thy  will  with  me,  friend? 

Simon.  Didst  thou  not  receive  a  letter  from 
Aminadab  Holdfast  of  Bristol,  concerning  one 
Simon  Pure  ? 

Obad.  Yea,  Simon  Pure  is  already  here,  friend. 

Col.  F.  And  Simon  Pure  will  stay  here,  friend, 
if  it  be  possible.     (Aside.) 

Simon.     That's  an  untruth,  for  I  am  he. 

Col.  F.  Take  thou  heed,  friend,  what  thou  dost 
say  :  I  do  affirm  that  I  am  Simon  Pure. 

Simon.  Thy  name  may  be  Pure,  friend,  but  not 
that  Pure. 

Col.  F.  Yea,  that  Pure  which  my  good  friend, 
Aminadab  Holdfast,  wrote  to  my  friend  Prim 
about ;  the  same  Simon  Pure  that  came  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  sojourned  in  Bristol  eleven  days ; 
thou  would'st  not  take  my  name  from  me,  would'st 
thou? — till  I  have  done  with  it.    (Aside.) 

Simon.  Thy  name  !  I  am  astonished ! 

Col.  F.  At  what?  At  thy  own  assurance  ?  (Go- 
ing up  to  him,  Simon  Pure  starts  back. ) 

Simon.  Avaunt  1  Satan,  approach  me  not :  I  defy 
tliee,  and  all  thy  works. 

Miss  L.  Oh !  he'll  out-cant  him.  Undone,  un- 
done for  ever.     (Aside.) 

Col,  F.  Hark  thee,  friend !  thy  sham  will  not 
take.  Don't  exert  thy  voice ;  thou  art  too  well 
acquainted  with  Satan  to  start  at  him,  thou  wicked 
reprobate.     What  can  thy  design  be  here  ? 

Enter  a  Servant,  who  gives  Prim  a  letter. 

Obad.  One  of  these  must  be  a  counterfeit,  but 
which  I  cannot  say. 

Co/.  F.  What  can  that  letter  be  ?     (Aside.) 

Simon.  Thou  must  be  the  devil,  friend,  that's 
certain  ;  for  no  human  power  can  speak  so  great  a 
falsehood. 

Obad.  This  letter  sayeth  that  thou  art  better  ac- 
quainted with  that  prince  of  darkness,  than  any 
here.  Read  that,  I  pray  thee,  Simon.  (To  Simon. 
Gives  it  to  the  Colonel.) 

Col.  F.  (Aside.)  'Tis  Freeman's  hand.  (Reads.) 
"There  is  a  design  formed  to  rob  your  house  this 
night,  and  cut  your  throat ;  and  for  that  purpose  there 
is  a  man  disguised  like  a  quaker,  who  is  to  pass  for 
one  Simon  Pure:  the  gang,  whereof  I  am  one,  though 
now  resolved  to  rob  no  more,  has  been  at  Bristol:  one  of 
them  came  in  the  coach  ivith  the  quaker,  ivhose  name 
he  hath  taken ;  and  from  what  he  hath  gathered  from 
him,  formed  that  design,  and  did  not  doubt  but  he 
should  impose  so  far  upon  you  as  to  make  you  turn 
out  the  real  Simon  Pure,  and  keep  him  with  you. 
Make  the  right  use  of  this.  Adieu."  Excellent  well ! 
{Aside.) 

Obad.  Dost  thou  hear  this  ?     (To  Simon  Pure.) 

Simon.  Yea.  but  it  moveth  me  not ;  that  doubt- 
less is  the  impostor.     (Pointing  to  the  Colonel.) 

Col.  F.  Ah  !  thou  wicked  one.  Now  I  consider 
thy  face,  I  remember  thou  didst  come  up  in  the 


leathern  oonveniency  with  me.  Thou  hadst  a 
black  bob-wig  on,  and  a  brown  cemblet  coat  with 
brass  buttons.     Canst  thou  deny  it,  eh? 

Simon.  Yea,  I  can,  and  with  a  safe  conscience 
too,  friend. 

Obad.  Verily,  friend,  thou  art  the  most  impu- 
dent villain  I  ever  saw. 

Miss  L.  Nay,  then,  I'll  have  a  fling  at  him. 
(Aside.)  I  remember  the  face  of  this  fellow  at 
Bath.  Ay,  this  is  he  that  picked  my  Lady  Raffle's 
pocket  in  the  grove.  Don't  you  remember  that 
the  mob  pumped  upon  you,  friend?  This  is  the 
most  notorious  rogue — 

Simon.  What  does  provoke  thee  to  seek  my 
life?  Thou  wilt  not  hang  me,  wilt  thou,  wrong- 
fully?  _  ^  ^ 

Obad.  She  will  do  thee  no  hurt ;  nor  tliou  shalt 
do  me  none;  therefore  get  thee  about  thy  business, 
friend,  and  leave  thy  wicked  course  of  life,  or  thou 
may'st  not  come  oft"  so  favourably  everywhere. 
Simon,  I  pray  thee,  put  him  forth. 

Col  F.  Go,  friend,  I  would  advise  thee,  and 
tempt  thy  fate  no  more. 

Simon.  Yea,  I  will  go  :  but  it  shall  be  to  thy 
confusion  ;  for  I  shall  clear  myself.,  1  will  return 
with  some  proofs  that  shall  convince  thee,  Oba- 
diah,  that  thou  art  highly  imposed  upon.       [Exit. 

Col.  F.  Then  there  will  be  no  staying  for  me, 
that's  certain.  What  the  devil  shall  I  do  ?  (Aside.) 

Obad.  What  monstrous  works  of  iniquity  are  . 
there  in  this  world,  Simon? 

Col.F.  Yea,  the  age  is  full  of  vice.  'Sdeath,  I 
am  so  confounded  I  know  not  what  to  say.  (Aside.) 

Obad.  Thou  art  disordered,  friend  ;  art  thou  not 
well? 

Col.F.  My  spirit  is  greatly  troubled,  and  some- 
thing telleth  me,  that  though  I  have  wrought  a 
good  work  in  converting  this  maiden,  this  tender 
maiden,  yet  my  labour  will  be  in  vain,  for  the  evil 
spirit  fighteth  against  her;  and  I  see,  yea,  I  see 
with  the  eye  of  my  inward  man,  that  Satan  will  re- 
buflet  her  again,  whenever  I  withdraw  myself  from 
her ;  and  she  will,  yea,  this  very  damsel  will  return 
again  to  that  abomination  from  whence  I  have  re- 
trieved her,  as  it  were  ;  yea,  as  if  it  were  outof  the 
jaws  of  the  fiend. 

Miss  L.  I  must  second  him.  (Aside.)  What 
meaneth  this  struggling  within  me'?  I  feel  the 
spirit  resisteth  the  vanities  of  this  world  ;  but  the 
flesh  is  rebellious,  yea,  the  flesh.  I  greatly  fear 
the  flesh  and  the  weakness  thereof.     Hum. 

Obad.  The  maid  is  inspired.  (Aside.)  Prodigi- 
ous !    The  damsel  is  filled  with  the  spirit.    Sarah  ! 

Enter  Mrs.  Prim. 

Mrs.  P.  I  am  greatly  rejoiced  to  see  such  a 
change  in  our  beloved  Anne.  I  came  to  tell  thee 
that  supper  stayeth  for  thee. 

Col.  F.  I  am  not  disposed  for  thy  food ;  my 
spirit  longeth  for  more  delicious  meat !  Fain  would 
I  redeem  this  maiden  from  the  tribe  of  sinners, 
and  break  those  cords  asunder  wherewith  she  is 
bound.  Hum. 

Miss  L.  Something  whispers  in  my  ears,  me-  • 
thinks,  that  I  must  be  subject  to  the  will  of  this 
'good  man,  and  from  him  only  must  hope  for  con- 
solation. Hum.  It  also  telleth  me  that  I  am  a. 
chosen  vessel  to  raise  up  seed  to  the  faithful,  and 
that  thou  must  consent  that  we  two  be  one  flesh, 
according  to  the  word.     Hum ! 

Obad,   What  a  revelation  is  here  !     This  is  cer- 
tainly part  of  thy  vision,  friend  ;  this  is  the  mai-' 
den's  growing  unto  thy  side.    Ah  !  with  what  wil-  ' 
lingness  should  I  give  thee  my  consent,  could  I" 
give  thee  her  fortune  too  ;  but  thou  wilt  never  get 
the  consent  of  the  wicked  ones.  i 

Col.  F.  I  wish  I  was  sure  of  your's.    (Aside.) 

Obad.  (To  Miss  L.)  Thy  soul  rejoiceth,  yea  re- 
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ioiceth,  I  say,  to  find  the  spirit  within  thee;  for 
lo,  it  movetn  thee  with  natural  agitation  ;  yea, 
with  natural  agitation ;  yea,  with  natural  agita- 
tion towards  this  good  man ;  yea,  it  stirreth,  as 
one  may  say, — yea,  verily  I  say,  it  stirreth  up  thy 
inclination, — yea,  as  one  would  stir  a  pudding. 

All.  Hum! 

Miss  L.  1  see,  I  see  !  the  spirit  guiding  of  thy 
hand,  good  Ohadiali  Prim,  and  now  hehold  thou 
art  signing  thy  consent ;  and  now  I  see  myself 
within  thy  arms,  ray  faiend  and  brother ;  yea,  I  am 
become  bone  of  thy  bone,  and  flesh  of  thy  flesh. 
(Embracing  Col.  F.)  Hum! 

Mrs.  P.  The  spirit  hath  greatly  moved  them 
both.  Friend  Prim,  thou  must  consent ;  there's 
no  resisting  of  the  spirit. 

Obad.  Fetch  me  the  pen  and  ink,  Sarah ;  and 
my  hand  shall  confess  its  obedience  to  the  spirit. 

lExit  Mrs.  P. 

Col.  F.  I  wish  it  were  over. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Prim,  with  pen  and  ink. 

Miss  L.  I  tremble  lest  this  quaking  rogue  should 
return,  and  spoil  all.     {Aside.) 

Obad.  Here,  friend,  do  thou  write  what  the 
spirit  prompteth,  and  I  will  sign  it.  {Col.  F.  sits 
down. ) 

Col.  F.  (Reads.)  "  This  is  to  certify  to  all  luhom  it 
may  concern,  that  I  do  freely  give  all  my  right  and 
title  in  Anne  Lovely  to  Simon  Pure,  and  my  full  con- 
sent that  she  shall  become  his  wife,  according  to  the 
form  of  marriage.     Witness  my  hand." 

Obad.  That's  enough ;  give  me  the  pen.  (Signs 
U.) 

Enter  Betty, 

Betty.  Oh  !  madam,  madam,  here's  the  quaking 
man  again  :  he  has  brought  a  coachman,  and  two 
or  three  more.  [Aside  to  Miss  L.  and  exit. 

Miss  L.  Ruined,  past  redemption  !  (Aside  to 
the  Colonel.) 

Col.  F.  No,  no  ;  one  minute  sooner  had  spoiled 
all ;  but  now — Here's  company  coming,  friend ; 
give  me  the  paper.     (  Going  to  Prim  hastily.) 

Obad.  Here  it  is,  Simon  ;  and  I  wish  thee  happy 
with  the  maiden. 

Miss  L,  'Tis  done  ;  and  now,  devil,  do  thy 
worst. 

Enter  SiMON  PuRE,  Coachman,  and  others, 

Simon.  Look  thee,  friend,  I  have  brought  these 
people  to  satisfy  thee  that  I  am  not  that  impostor 
which  thou  didst  tak  e  me  for.  This  is  the  man  that 
did  drive  the  leathern  conveniency,  and  brought 
me  from  Bristol ;  and  this  is, — 

Col.  F.  Lookye,  friend,  to  save  the  court  the 
trouble  of  examining  witnesses,  I  plead  guilty. 
Ha,  ha ! 

Obad.  How's  this?  Is  not  thy  name  Pure, then  ? 

Col.  F.  No,  really,  sir  ;  I  only  make  bold  with 
this  gentleman's  name  ;  but  here  I  give  it  up  safe 
and  sound  :  it  has  done  the  business  I  had  occa- 
sion for,  and  now  I  intend  to  wear  my  own,  which 
shall  be  at  his  service  upon  the  same  occasion  at 
any  time.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Simon.  Oh !  the  wickedness  of  the  age  ! 

[Exit  Coachman,  <^c. 

Obad.  I  am  struck  dumb  with  thy  impudence. 
Anne,  thou  hast  deceived  me,  and  perchance  un- 
done thyself. 

Mrs.  P.  Thou  art  a  dissembling  baggage,  and 
shame  will  overtake  thee.  [^Exit. 

Simon.  I  am  grieved  to  see  thy  wife  so  much 
troubled;  I  will  follow  and  console  her.        [^Exit. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Thy  brother  ^ardians  inquire  for  thee  ; 
here  is  another  man  with  them.  \^Exit, 


Miss  L.  Who  can  that  man  be?       (^To  Col.  F.) 
Col.  F.  'Tis  Freeman ;  a  friend  of  mine,  whom  I 
ordered  to  bring  the  rest  of  the  guardians  here. 

Enter   SiR    Philip    Modelove,    Tradelove, 
Periwinkle,  atid  Freeman. 

Free.  Is  all  safel  Did  my  letter  do  you  ser- 
vice?     (Aside  to  the  Colonel.) 

Col.  F.  All,  all's  safe  ;— ample  service.  (Aside.) 

Sir  P.  Miss  Nancy,  how  dost  do,  child? 

Miss  L.  Don't  call  me  miss,  friend  Philip;  my 
name  is  Anne,  thou  knowest. 

Sir  P.  What,  is  the  girl  metamorphosed  ? 

Miss  L.  I  wish  thou  wert  so  metamorphosed. 
Ah  !  Philip,  throw  oiFthat  gaudy  attire,  and  wear 
the  clothes  becoming  thy  age. 

Obad.  I  am  ashamed  to  see  these  men.  (Aside.) 

Sir  P.  My  age  !  the  woman  is  possessed. 

Col.  F.  No  ;  thou  art  possessed  rather,  friend. 

Trade.  Harkye!  Miss  Lovely,  one  word  with 
you.     (  Takes  hold  of  her  hand.) 

Col,  F.  This  maiden  is  my  wife,  thanks  to  my 
friend  Prim,  and  thou  hast  no  business  with  her. 
(Takes  her  from  him.) 

Trade.  His  wife  !  harkye,  Mr.  Freeman. 

Per,  Why,  you  have  made  a  very  fine  piece  of 
work  of  it,  Mr.  Prim. 

Sir  P.  Married  to  a  quaker  !  thou  art  a  fine  fel- 
low to  be  left  guardian  to  an  orphan  truly.  There's 
a  husband  for  a  young  lady ! 

Col.  F.  When  I  have  put  on  my  beau  clothes, 
Sir  Philip,  you'll  like  me  better. 

Sir  P.  Thou  wilt  make  a  very  scurvy  beau, 
friend. 

Col.  F.  I  believe  I  can  prove  it  under  your  hand 
that  you  thought  me  a  very  fine  gentleman  in  the 
park  t'other  day,  about  tliirty-six  minutes  after 
eleven.  Will  you  take  a  pinch.  Sir  Philip?  One 
of  the  finest  snufi-boxes  you  ever  saw.  (Offers 
him  snuff.) 

Sir  P.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  am  overjoyed,  'faith  I  am, 
if  thou  be'st  the  gentleman.  I  own  I  did  give  my 
consent  to  the  gentleman  I  brought  here  to-day ; 
but  whether  this  is  he,  I  can't  be  positive. 

Obad.  Canst  thou  not?  Now  I  think  thou  art  a 
fine  fellow  to  be  left  guardian  to  an  orphan.  Thou 
shallow-brained  shuttlecock  1  he  may  be  a  pick- 
pocket for  aught  thou  dost  know. 

Per.  You  would  have  been  two  rare  fellows  to 
have  been  entrusted  with  the  sole  management  of 
her  fortune,  would  ye  not,  think  ye?  But  Mr. 
Tradelove  and  myself  shall  take  care  of  her  por- 
tion. 

Trade.  Ay,  ay,  so  we  will.  Didn't  you  tell  me 
the  Dutch  merchant  desired  me  to  meet  him  here, 
Mr.  Freeman  ? 

Free.  I  did  so,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  be  here,  if 
you'll  have  a  little  patience. 

Col.  F.  What,  is  Mr.  Tradelove  impatient? 
Nay,  then,  ib  ben  gereet  voor  your,  he  be,  Jan  Van 
Timtamtirelereletta  Heer  Van  Feignwell,  vergee- 
ten! 

Trade.  Oh!  plague  of  the  name  !  what  have  you 
tricked  me  too,  Mr.  Freeman  ? 

Col.  F.  Tricked,  Mr.  Tradelove !  Did  not  I  give 
you  two  thousand  pounds  for  your  consent  fairly  ? 
And  now  do  you  tell  a  gentleman  he  has  tricked 
you? 

Per.  So,  so !  you  are  a  pretty  guardian,  'faith,  to 
sell  your  charge  !  What,  do  you  look  upon  her  as 
part  of  your  stock  ? 

Obad.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  am  glad  thy  knavery  is 
found  out,  however  ;  I  confess  the  maiden  over- 
reached me,  and  I  had  no  sinister  end  at  all. 

Per.  Ay,  ay,  one  thing  or  other  overreached 
you  all ;  but  I'll  take  care  he  shall  never  finger  a 
penny  of  her  money,  I  warrant  you.  Overreached, 
quotha !     Why  I  might  have  been  overreached 
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[Act  V, 


too,  if  I  had  no  more  wit :  I  don't  know  but  this 
very  fellow  may  be  him  that  was  directed  to  me 
from  Grand  Cairo,  t'other  day.    Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Col,  F.  The  very  same. 

Per.  Are  you  so,  sir?  But  your  trick  would 
not  pass  upon  me. 

Col.  F.  No,  as  you  say  at  that  time  it  did  not ; 
that  was  not  my  lucky  hour.  But,  harkye !  sir,  I 
must  let  you  into  one  secret.  You  may  keep  ho- 
nest John  Tradescant's  coat  on,  for  your  uncle,  Sir 
Toby  Periwinkle,  is  not  dead,  so  the  charge  of 
mourning  will  be  saved.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Don't  you 
remember  Mr.  Pillage,  your  uncle's  steward  1  Ha, 
ha,  ha ! 

Per.  Not  dead !  I  begin  to  fear  I  am  tricked  too. 

Col.  F.  Don't  you  remember  the  signing  of  a 
lease,  Mr.  Periwinkle  ? 

Per.  Well,  and  what  signifies  that  lease,  if  my 
uncle  is  not  dead?  Ha  !  I  am  sure  it  was  a  lease 
I  signed. 

Col  F.  Ay,  but  it  was  a  lease  for  life,  sir  ;  and 
for  this  beautiful  tenement,  I  thank  you.  (^Taking 
hold  of  Miss  Lovely.) 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  neighbour's  fare. 

Free.  So  then,  I  find  you  are  all  tricked,  ha,  ha  ! 

Per.  I  am  certain  I  read  as  plain  a  lease  as  ever 
I  read  in  my  life. 

Col.  F.  You  read  a  lease  I  grant  you  ;  but  yon 
signed  this  contract.     (^Shewing  a  paper.) 

Per.  How  durst  you  put  this  trick  upon  me, 
Mr.  Freeman?  Didn't  you  tell  me  my  uncle  was 
dying? 

Free.  And  would  tell  you  twice  as  much  to  serve 
my  friend ;  ha,  ha ! 

jSir  P.  \V  hat,  the  learned  and  famoas  Mr.  Peri- 


winkle choused  too !  ha,  ha,  ha  I  I  shall  die  with 
laughing  ;  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Trade.  Well,  since  you  have  out-witted  us  all, 
pray  you,  what  and  who  are  you,  sir? 

Sir  P.  Sir,  the  gentleman  is  a  fine  gentleman. 
I  am  glad  you  have  got  a  person,  madam,  who  un- 
derstands dress  and  good  breeding.  I  was  resolved 
she  should  have  one  of  my  choosing. 

Trade.  A  beau !  nay,  then,  she  is  finely  helped 
up. 

Miss  L.  Why,  beaus  are  great  encouragers  of 
trade,  sir;  ha,  ha! 

Col.  F.  Lookye,  gentlemen :  I  am  the  person 
who  can  give  the  best  account  of  myself;  and  I 
must  beg  Sir  Philip's  pardon,  when  I  tell  him,  that 
I  have  as  much  aversion  to  what  he  calls  dress  and 
breeding,  as  I  have  to  the  enemies  of  my  religion. 
I  have  had  the  honour  to  serve  his  majesty,  and 
headed  a  regiment  of  the  bravest  fellows  that  ever 
pushed  bayonet  into  the  throat  of  an  enemy ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  fortune  this  lady  brings  me, 
whenever  mycountry  wants  my  aid,  my  swordand 
arm  are  at  her  service. 

And  now,  mg  fair,  if  thou  It  but  deign  to  smile, 
I  meet  a  recompense  for  all  my  toil: 
Love  and  religion  ne'er  admit  restraint, 
And  force  makes  many  sinners,  not  one  saint^ 
Still  free  as  air  the  active  mind  does  rove, 
And  searches  proper  objects  for  its  love; 
But  that  once  fix  d,  'tis  past  the  power  of  art 
To  chase  the  dear  idea  from  the  heart : 
'Tis  liberty  of  choice  that  sweetens  life, 
MaJces  the  glad  husband,  and  the  happy  wife. 

\Exeunt, 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I.— An  Inn. 
Enter  Boniface,  running.    Bar-bell  rings. 
Bon.   Chamberlain,    maid.     Cherry,     daughter 
Cherry!     All  asleep,  all  dead? 

Enter  Cherry,  running. 

Cher.  Here,  here !  Why  d'ye  bawl  so,  father! 
D'ye  think  we  have  no  ears? 

Bon.  You  deserve  to  have  none,  you  young 
minx !  the  company  of  the  Warrington  coach  has 
stood  in  the  hall  this  hour,  and  nobody  to  shew 
them  to  their  chambers. 

Cher.  And  let  them  wait,  father;  there's  neither 
red  coat  in  the  coach,  nor  footman  behind  it. 

Bon.  But  they  threaten  to  go  to  another  inn  to- 
night. 

Cher.  That  they  dare  not,  for  fear  the  coachman 
should  overturn  them  to-morrow.  (Ringing.) 
Coming,  coming :  here's  the  London  coach  arrived. 

Enter  several  People  with  trunks,  bandboxes,  and 
other  luggage,  who  cross  the  stage. 
Bon.  Welcome,  ladies. 

Cher.  Very  welcome,  gentlemen.  Chamberlain, 
shew  the  Lion  and  the  Rose. 

l^Exit  with  the  company. 
Enter  AlMWELL,  in  a  riding-habit,  and  ARCHER, 
as  his  Footman,  carrying  a  portmanteau, 
Bon,  This  way,  this  way,  gentlemen. 


Aim.  Set  down  the  things ;  go  to  the  stable,  and 
see  my  horses  well  rubbed. 

Arch,  I  shall,  sir.  [Exit, 

Aim.  You're  my  landlord,  I  suppose? 

Bon.  Yes,  sir,  I'm  old  Will  Boniface;  pretty 
well  known  upon  this  road,  as  the  saying  is. 

Aim.  Oh!  Mr.  Boniface,  your  servant. 

Bon.  Oh,  sir!  what  will  your  honour  please  to 
drink,  as  the  saying  is  1 

Aim.  I  have  heard  your  town  of  Lichfield  much 
famed  for  ale :  I  think  I'll  taste  that. 

Bon.  Sir,  I  have  now  in  my  cellar  ten  tun  of  the 
best  ale  in  Staffordshire;  'tis  smooth  as  oil,  sweet 
as  milk,  clear  as  amber,  and  strong  as  brandy,  and 
will  be  just  fourteen  years  old,  the  fifth  day  of  next 
March,  old  style. 

Aim.  You  are  very  exact,  I  find,  in  the  age  of 
your  ale. 

Bon.  As  punctual,  sir,  as  T  am  in  the  age  of  my 
children ;  I'll  shew  you  such  ale — here,  tapster. 

Enter  Tapster. 

broach  number  1706,  as  the  saying  is.  \_Exit  Tap- 
ster.'] Sir,  you  shall  taste  my  anno  domino.  I  have 
lived  in  Lichfield,  man  and  boy,  above  eight-and- 
fifty  years,  and,  I  believe,  have  not  consumed 
eight-and-fifty  ounces  of  meat. 

Aim.  At  a  meal  you  mean,  if  one  may  guess  your 
sense  by  your  bulk. 

Bon.  Not  in  my  life,  sir;  I  have  fed  purely  upon 
ale :  I  have  eat  my  ale,  drank  my  ale,  and  I  alwajs 
sleep  upon  my  ale. 
CO 
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Enter  Tapster,  with  a  tankard. 
Now,  sir,  you  shall  see.    Your  worship's  health  : 
ha !  delicious  !  fancy  it  Burgundy ;  only  fancy  it, 
and  'tis  worth  ten  shillings  a  quart. 

Aim.  (Drinks.)  'Tis  confounded  strong. 

Bon.  Strong  !  It  must  be  so,  or  how  would  we 
be  strong  that  drink  it? 

Aim.  And  have  you  lived  so  long  upon  this  ale, 
landlord? 

Bon.  Eight-and-fifty  years,  upon  my  credit,  sir ; 
but  itkilledmy  wife,  poor  woman!  as  the  saying  is. 

Aim,  How  came  that  to  pass? 
Bon.  I  don't  know  how,  sir:  she  would  not  let 
the  ale  take  its  natural  course,  sir;  she  was  for 
qualifying  it  every  now  and  then  with  a  dram,  as 
the  saying  is;  and  an  honest  gentleman  that  came 
this  way  from  Ireland,  made  her  a  present  of  a 
dozen  bottles  of  usquebaugh ;  but  the  poor  woman 
was  never  well  after;  however,  I  was  obliged 
to  the  gentleman,  you  know. 

Aim.  Why,  was  it  the  usquebaugh  that  killed 
her? 

Bon.  My  Lady  Bountiful  said  so  :  she,  good  lady, 
did  what  could  be  done;  she  cured  her  of  three 
tympanies,  but  the  fourth  carried  her  oft";  but  she's 
happy,  and  I  am  contented,  as  the  saying  is. 

Aim.  Who's  that  Lady  Bountiful  you  mentioned  ? 

Bon.  Ods  my  life,  sir!  we'll  drink  her  health. 
(^Drinks.)  My  Lady  Bountiful  is  one  of  the  best  of 
women:  her  last  husband,  Sir  Charles  Bountiful, 
left  her  worth  a  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  and  I 
believe  she  lays  out  one  half  on't  in  charitable  uses 
for  the  good  of  her  neighbours  ;  in  short,  she  has 
cured  more  people  in  and  about  Lichfield  within 
ten  years,  than  the  doctors  have  kill'd  in  twenty, 
and  that's  a  bold  word. 

A  im.  Has  the  lady  been  any  other  way  useful  in 
her  generation  ? 

Bon.  Yes,  sir,  she  has  a  daughter,  by  Sir  Charl-es, 
the  finest  woman  in  all  our  country,  and  the  greatest 
fortune;  she  has  a  son  too,  by  her  first  husband. 
Squire  Sullen,  who  married  a  fine  lady  from  London 
t'other  day ;  if  you  please,  sir,  we'll  drink  his 
health. 

Aim.  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he? 

Bon.  Why,  sir,  the  man's  well  enough;  says 
little,  thinks  less,  and  does  nothing  at  all,  faith ! 
but  he's  a  man  of  great  estate,  and  values  nobody. 

Aim.  A  sportsman,  I  suppose? 

Bon.  Yes,  sir,  he's  a  man  of  pleasure;  he  plays 
at  whist,  and  smokes  his  pipe  eight-and-forty  hours 
together  sometimes. 

Aim.  A  fine  sportsman,  truly !  and  married,  you 
say? 

Bon.  Ay!  and  to  a  curious  woman,  sir.  But  he's 
a — he  wants  it  here,  sir.  (^Pointing  to  his  forehead.) 

Aim.  He  has  it  there,  you  mean. 

Bon.  That's  none  of  my  business  ;  he's  my  land- 
lord, and  so,  a  man,  you  know,  would  not — but, 
ecod!  he's  no  better  than — sir,  my  bumble  service 
to  you.  (Prinks.)  Though  I  value  not  a  farthing 
what  he  can  do  to  me  :  I  pay  him  his  rent  at  quar- 
ter-day ;  I  have  a  good  running  trade ;  I  have  but 
one  daughter,  and  I  can  give  her — but  no  matter 
for  that. 

A  im.  You  are  very  happy,  Mr.  Boniface ;  pray, 
•what  other  company  have  you  in  town? 

Bon.  A  power  of  fine  ladies;  and  then  we  have 
the  French  officers. 

Aim.  Oh !  that's  right ;  you  have  a  good  many  of 
those  gentlemen ;  pray,  how  do  you  like  their  com- 
pany? 

Bon.  So  well,  as  the  saying  is,  that  I  could  wish 
we  had  as  many  more  of  them :  they  are  full  of 
money,  and  pay  double  for  everything  they  have  ; 
they  know,  sir,  that  we  pay  good  round  taxes  for 
'the  taking  of  them,  and  so  they  are  willing  to  re- 
imburse us  a  little :  one  of  them  lodges  in  my  house. 


£n<er  Archer. 

Arch.  Landlord,  there  are  some  French  gentle- 
men below  that  ask  for  you. 

Bon.  I'll  wait  on  them.  Does  your  master  stay 
long  in  town,  as  the  saying  is?     (To  Archer.) 

Arch.  I  can't  tell,  as  the  saying  is. 

Bon.  Come  from  London  ? 

Arch.  No. 

Bon,  Going  to  London,  mayhap. 

Arch.  No. 

Bon.  An  odd  fellow  this!  (Bell rings.)  I  beg 
your  worship's  pardon,  I'll  wait  on  you  in  half  a 
minute.  [£.tjY. 

Aim.  The  coast  is  clear,  I  see.  Now,  my  dear 
Archer,  welcome  to  Lichfield. 

Arch.  I  thank  thee,  my  dear  brother  in  iniquity. 

Aim.  Iniquity!  pr'ythee leave  canting;  you  need 
not  change  your  style  with  your  dress.   . 

Arch.  Don't  mistake  me,  Aimwell,  for  'tis  still 
my  maxim,  that  there's  no  scandal  like  rags,  nor 
any  crime  so  shameful  as  poverty.  Men  must  not 
be  poor ;  idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;  the  world's 
wide  enough,  let  them  bustle:  fortune  has  taken 
the  weak  under  her  protection,  but  men  of  sense 
are  left  to  their  industry. 

Aim.  Upon  which  topic  we  proceed,  and,  I 
think,  luckily  hitherto.  Would  not  any  man 
swear  now,  that  I  am  a  man  of  quality,  and  you 
my  servant;  when,  if  our  intrinsic  value  were 
known — 

Arch.  Come,  come  ;  we  are  the  men  of  intrinsic 
value,  who  can  strike  our  fortunes  out  of  ourselves, 
whose  worth  is  independent  of  accidents  in  life,  or 
revolutions  in  government:  we  have  heads  to  get 
money,  and  hearts  to  spend  it. 

Aim.  As  to  hearts,  I  grant  ye  they  are  as  willing 
tits  as  any  within  twenty  degrees  ;  but  I  can  have 
no  great  opinion  of  our  heads  from  the  service 
they  have  done  us  hitherto,  unless  it  be  that  they 
brought  us  from  London  hither  to  Lichfield,  made 
me  a  lord,  and  you  my  servant. 

Arch.  That's  more  than  you  could  expect  already. 
But  what  money  have  we  left? 

Aim    But  two  hundred  pounds. 

Arch.  And  our  horses,  clothes,  rings,  &c.  Why, 
we  have  very  good  fortunes  now  for  moderate 
people  :  and  let  me  tell  you,  that  this  two  hundred 
pounds,  with  the  experience  that  we  are  now  mas- 
ters of,  is  a  better  estate  than  the  ten  thousand  we 
have  spent :  our  friends,  indeed,  began  to  suspect 
that  our  pockets  were  low  ;  but  we  came  oft'  with 
flying  colours,  shewed  no  signs  of  want  either  in 
word  or  deed. 

Aim.  Ay  !  and  our  going  to  Brussels  was  a  good 
pretence  enough  for  our  sudden  disappearing;  and, 
I  warrant  you,  our  friends  imagine  that  we  are  gone 
a  volunteering. 

■  Arch.  Why,  faith !  if  this  project  fails,  it  must 
even  come  to  that.  I  am  for  venturing  one  of  the 
hundreds,  if  you  will,  upon  this  knight-errantry  ; 
but  in  case  it  should  fail,  we'll  reserve  the  other  to 
carry  us  to  some  counterscarp,  where  we  may  die 
as  we  lived,  in  a  blaze. 

Aim.  With  all  my  heart ;  and  we  have  lived 
justly.  Archer  ;  we  can't  say  that  we  have  spent  our 
fortunes,  but  that  we  have  enjoyed  them. 

Arch.  Right ;  so  much  pleasure  for  so  much 
money  ;  we  have  had  our  pennyworths  ;  and  had  I 
millions  I  would  go  to  the  same  market  again.  O, 
Loudon,  London!  Well,  we  have  had  our  share, 
and  let  us  be  thankful :  past  pleasures,  for  aught  I 
know,  are  best,  such  as  we  are  sure  of:  those  to 
come  may  disappoint  us.  But  you  command  for 
the  day,  and  so  I  submit.  At  Nottingham,  you 
know,  I  am  to  be  master. 

Aim.  And  at  Lincoln,  I  again. 

Arch.  Then  at  Norwich  I  mount ;  which,  I  think, 
shall  be  our  last  stage;  for  if  we  fail  there,  we'll 
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embark  for  Holland,  bid  adieu  to  Venus,  and  wel- 
come Mars. 
^j>«.  A  match  !    Mum! 

Enter  Boniface. 

Bon.  What  will  jour  worship  please  to  have  for 
supper? 

Aim.  What  have  you  goti 

Bon.  Sir,  we  have  a  delicate  piece  of  beef  in  the 
pot,  and  a  pig  at  the  fire. 

Aim.  Good  supper  meat,  T  must  confess.  I  can't 
eat  beef,  landlord. 
.   Arch.  And  I  hate  pig. 

Aim.  Hold  your  prating;  sirrah !  Do  you  know 
who  jou  are?  (Aside.) 

Bon.  Please  to  bespeak  something  else ;  I  have 
everything  in  the  house. 

Atm.  Have  you  any  veal? 

Bon.  Veal,  sir !  we  had  a  delicate  loin  of  veal  on 
Wednesday  last. 

Aim.  Have  you  got  any  fish,  or  wild  fowlT 

Bon.  As  for  fish,  truly,  sir,  we  are  an  inland 
town,  and  indifierently  provided  with  fish,  that's 
the  truth  on't ;  but  then,  for  wild  fowl — we  have  a 
delicate  couple  of  rabbits. 

Aim.  Get  me  the  rabbits  fricasseed. 

Boh.  Fricasseed !  Lard,  sir  !  they'U  eat  much 
better  smothered  with  onions. 

Arch.  Psha  !  rot  your  onions  ! 

Aim.  Again,  sirrah  !  Well,  landlord,  what  you 
please;  but,  hold,  I  have  a  small  charge  of  money, 
and  your  house  is  so  full  of  strangers,  that  I  believe 
it  may  be  safer  in  your  custody  than  mine ;  for 
when  this  fellow  of  mine  gets  druuk  he  minds  no- 
thing.    Here,  sirrah,  reach  me  the  strong  box. 

Arch.  Yes,  sir.  This  will  give  us  reputation. 
(^Aside:  brings  the  bo.v.) 

Aim.  Here,  landlord,  the  locks  are  sealed  down, 
both  foryour  security  and  mine  ;  it  holds  somewhat 
above  two  hundred  pounds :  if  you  doubt  it,  I'll 
count  them  to  you  after  supper;  but  be  sure  you 
lay  it  where  I  may  have  it  at  a  minute's  warning ; 
for  my  affairs  are  a  little  dubious  at  present;  per- 
haps I  may  be  gone  in  half  an  hour;  perhaps  I  may 
be  your  guest  till  the  best  part  of  that  be  spent ; 
and  pray  order  your  ostler  to  keep  my  horses 
ready  saddled  ;  but  one  thing  above  the  rest,  I 
must  beg  that  you  will  let  this  fellow  have  none 
of  your  aiwo  domino,  as  you  call  it ;  for  he's  the 
most  insufferable  sot — here,  sirrah,  light  me  to  my 
chamber. 

Arch.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit,  lighted  by  Archer. 

Bon.  Cherry,  daughter  Cherry ! 

Enter  Cherry. 

Cher.  D'ye  call,  father? 

Bon.  Ay,  child,  you  must  lay  by  this  box  for  the 
gentleman,  'tis  full  of  money. 

Cher.  Money:  is  all  that  money?  why,  sure, 
fether,  the  gentleman  comes  to  be  chosen  parlia- 
ment-man.    Who  is  he? 

Bon.  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  him  ;  he 
talks  of  keeping  his  horses  ready  saddled,  and  of 
going,  perhaps,  at  a  minute's  warning,  or  of  stay- 
ing, perhaps,  till  the  best  part  of  this  be  spent. 

Cher.  Ay  !  ten  to  one,  father,  he's  a  highwayman. 

Bon.  A  highwayman  !  Upon  my  life,  girl,  you 
have  hit  it ;  and  this  box  is  some  new  purchased 
booty.  Now,  could  we  find  him  out,  the  money 
were  our's. 

Cher.  He  don't  belong  to  our  gang. 

Bon.  What  horses  have  they? 

Cher.  The  master  rides  upon  a  black. 

Bon.  A  black  !  ten  to  one  the  man  upon  the  black 
mare  ;  and  since  he  don't  belong  to  our  fraternity, 
.we  may  betray  him  with  a  safe  conscience.  I  don't 
tliiok  it  lawful  to  harbour  any  rogues  but  my  own. 


Lookye,  child,  as  the  saying  is,  we  must  go  cun- 
ningly to  work;  proofs  we  must  have;  the  gentle- 
man's servant  loves  drink,  I'll  ply  him  that  way  ; 
and  ten  to  one  he  loves  a  wench,  you  must  work 
him  t'other  way. 

Cher.  Father,  would  you  have  me  give  my  secret 
for  his? 

Bon.  Consider,  child,  there's  two  hundred  pounds 
tohxiot.  (Ringing ivithout.)  Coming, coming.  Child, 
mind  your  business.  [Exit, 

Cher.  What  a  rogue  is  my  father !  My  father ! 
I  deny  it.  My  mother  was  a  good,  generous,  free- 
hearted woman,  and  I  can't  tell  how  far  her  good 
nature  might  have  extended  for  the  benefit  of  her 
children.  Tliis  landlord  of  mine,  for  I  think  I  can 
call  him  no  more,  would  betray  his  guest,  and  his 
daughter  into  the  bargain — by  a  footman,  too! 

JEn/er  Archer. 

Arch.  What  footman,  pray,  mistress,  is  so  happy 
as  to  be  the  subject  of  your  contemplation? 

Cher.  Whoever  he  is,  friend,  he'll  be  but  little 
the  better  for  it. 

Arch.  I  hope  so,  for  I  am  sure  you  did  not  think 
of  me. 

Cher.  Suppose  I  had. 

Arch.  Why,  then,  you're  but  even  with  me;  for 
the  minute  I  came  in,  I  was  considering  in  what 
manner  I  should  make  love  to  you. 

Cher.  Love  to  me,  friend! 

Arch.  Yes,  child. 

Cher.  Child!  Manners!  if  you  keep  a  little  more 
distance,  friend,  it  would  become  you  much  better. 

Arch.  Distance!  good  night,  saucebox  !  (Going.} 

Cher.  A  pretty  fellow!  I  like  his  pride.  Sir! 
pray,  sir — yon  see,  sir,  (Archer  returns)  I  have  the 
credit  to  be  trusted  with  your  master's  fortune  here, 
which  sets  me  a  degree  above  his  footman.  I  hope, 
sir,  you  a'n't  affronted. 

Arch.  Let  me  look  yon  full  in  the  face,  and  I'll 
tell  you  whether  you  can  affront  me  or  no.  'Sdeath ! 
child,  you  have  a  pair  of  delicate  eyes,  and  you 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  them. 

Cher.  Why,  .«ir,  don't  I  see  everybody? 

Arch.  Ay!  but  if  some  women  had  them  they 
would  kill  everybody.  Pr'ythee,  instruct  me ;  I 
would  fain  make  love  to  you,  but  I  don't  know  what 
to  say.' 

Cher.  Why,  did  you  never  make  love  to  anybody 
before? 

Arch.  Never  to  a  person  of  your  figure,  I  can 
assure  you,  madam ;  my  addresses  have  always 
been  confined  to  persons  within  ray  own  sphere;  I 
never  aspired  so  high  before.  (Sings.) 

"  But  you  look  so  bright. 
And  are  dress'dso  tight,"  Spa. 

Cher.  Will  you  give  me  that  song,  sir? 

Arch.  Ay,  my  dear !  take  it  while  it  is  warm. 
(Kisses  her.)  Death  and  fire  !  her  lips  are  honey- 
combs. 

Cher.  And  I  wish  there  had  been  a  swarm  of  bees 
too,  to  have  stung  you  for  your  impudence. 

Arch.  There's  a  swarm  of  Cupids,  my  little  Venus, 
that  has  done  the  business  much  better. 

Cher.  This  fellow  is  misbegotten  as  well  as  I. 
(Aside.)  What's  your  name,  sir? 

Arch.  Name!  Egad!  I  have  forgot  it.  (Aside.) 
Oh !  Martin. 

Cher.  Where  was  yon  born  ? 

Arch.  In  St.  Martin's  parish. 

Cher.  What  was  your  father? 

Arch.  Of — of — St.  Martin's  parish. 

Cher.  Then,  friend,  good  night. 

Arch.  I  hope  not. 

Cher.  You  may  depend  npon  it. 

Arch.  Upon  what? 

Cher.  That  you  are  very  impudent. 
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Arch.  That  you  are  very  handsome. 

Cher.  That  you  are  a  footmaD. 

Arch.  That  you  are  an  angel. 

Cher,  I  shall  be  rude. 

Arch.  So  shall  I. 

Cher.  Let  go  my  hand. 

Arch.  Give  me  a  kiss.  (Kisses  hur.") 

Bon.  (Without.)  Cherry,  Cherry! 

Cher.  I'm — my  father  calls :  you  plaguy  devil, 
how  dare  yon  stop  my  breath  sol  OfFer  to  follow 
me  one  step,  if  you  dare.  [Exit. 

Arch.  A  fair  challenge,  by  this  light!  this  is  a 
pretty  fair  opening  for  an  adventure;  but  we  are 
knights-errant,  and  so  fortune  be  our  guide.  [Exit. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — A  Gallery  in  Lady  BountifuVs  house. 
Enter  MRS.  SOLLEN  and  DoRINDA. 

Dor.  Morrow,  my  dear  sister ;  are  you  for  church 
this  morning? 

Mrs.  S.  Anywhere  to  pray  ;  for  heaven  alone  can 
help  me  ;  but  I  think,  Dorinda,  there's  no  form  of 
prayer  in  the  liturgy  against  bad  husbands. 

Dor.  Bat  there's  a  form  of  law  at  Doctors'  Com- 
mons ;  and  I  swear,  sister  Sullen,  rather  than  see 
you  thus  continually  discontented,  I  would  advise 
you  to  apply  to  that ;  for  besides  the  part  that  1 
bear  in  your  vexatious  broils,  as  being  sister  to  the 
husband,  and  friend  to  the  wife,  your  examples 
give  me  such  an  impression  of  matrimony,  that  I 
shall  be  apt  to  condemn  my  person  to  a  long  vaca- 
tion all  its  life.  But  supposing,  madam,  that  you 
brought  it  to  a  case  of  separation,  what  can  you 
urge  against  your  husband?  My  brother  is,  first, 
the  most  constant  man  alive. 

Mrs.  S.  The  most  constant  man,  I  grant  ye. 

Dor.  He  never  sleeps  from  you. 

Mrs.  S.  No;  he  always  sleeps  with  me. 

Dor.  He  allows  you  a  maintenance  suitable  to 
your  quality. 

Mrs.  S.  A  maintenance  !  Do  you  take  me,  ma- 
dam, for  an  hospital-child,  that  I  must  sit  down  and 
bless  my  benefactors  for  meat,  drink,  and  clothes'! 
As  I  take  it,  madam,  I  brought  yonr  brother  ten 
thousand  pounds,  out  of  which  I  might  expect  some 
pretty  things  called  pleasures. 

Dor.  You  share  in  all  the  pleasures  the  country 
aifords. 

Mrs.S.  Country  pleasures!  Racks  and  torments ! 
Dost  think,  child,  that  my  limbs  were  made  for 
leaping  of  ditches,  and  clambering  over  stiles  ;  or, 
that  my  parents,  wisely  foreseeing  my  future  hap- 
'piness  in  country  pleasures,  had  early  instructed 
me  in  rural  accomplishments,  of  drinking  fat  ale, 
playing  at  whist,  and  smoking  tobacco  with  my 
husband  ;  or  of  spreading  of  plaisters,  brewing  of 
diet  drinks,  and  stilling  rosemary-water,  with  the 
good  old  gentlewoman,  my  mother-in-law? 

Dor.  I  am  sorry,  madam,  that  it  is  not  more  in 
our  power  to  divert  you ;  I  could  wish,  indeed,  that 
our  entertainments  were  a  little  more  polite,  or 
your  taste  a  little  less  refined ;  but  pray,  madam, 
how  came  the  poets  and  philosophers,  that  laboured 
so  much  in  hunting  after  pleasure,  to  place  it  last  in 
a  country  life? 

Mrs.S.  Because  they  wanted  money,  child,  to 
find  out  the  pleasures  of  the  town.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  a  poet  or  philosopher  worth  ten  thousand 
pounds?  If  you  can  shew  me  such  a  man,  I'll  lay 
you  fifty  pounds  you'll  find  find  him  somewhere 
within  the  weekly  bills.  Not  that  I  disapprove 
raral  pleasures,  as  the  poets  have  painted  them  in 
their  landscapes  ;  every  Phillis  has  her  Corydon ; 
every  murmuring  stream,  and  every  flowery  mead, 
gives  fresh  alarm  to  love.  Besides,  you'll  find  that 
the  couples  were  never  married.   But  yonder  I  see 


my  Corydon,  and  a  sweet  swain  it  is,  heaven  knows ! 
Come,  Dorinda,  don't  be  angry ;  he  is  my  hnsband 
and  your  brother;  and,  between  both,  is  he  not  a 
sad  brute  ? 

Dor.  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  your  part  of  him  ; 
you  are  the  best  judge. 

Mrs.  S.  Oh,  sister,  sister!  if  ever  yon  marry, 
beware  of  a  sullen,  silent  sot ;  one  that  is  always 
musing,  but  never  thinks.  There  is  some  diversion 
in  a  talking  blockhead ;  and  since  the  woman  must 
wear  chains,  I  would  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
them  rattle  a  little.  Now  you  shall  see:  but  take 
this  by  the  way ;  be  came  home  this  morning  at  his 
usual  hour  of  four,  wakened  me  out  of  a  sweet  dream 
of  something  else,  by  tumbling  over  the  tea-table, 
which  he  broke  all  to  pieces.  After  his  man  and 
he  had  rolled  about  the  room,  like  sick  passengers 
in  a  storm,  he  comes  flounce  into  bed,  dead  as  a 
salmon  into  a  fishmonger's  basket;  his  feet  cold  as 
ice,  his  breath  hot  as  a  furnace.  Ob  !  matrimony, 
matrimony!  He  tosses  up  the  clothes  with  a  bar- 
barous swing  over  his  shoulders,  disorders  the 
whole  economy  of  my  bed,  and  my  whole  night's 
comfort  is  the  tuneable  serenade  of  that  wakeful 
nightingale,  his  nose.  Oh !  the  pleasure  of  counting 
the  melancholy  clock  by  a  snoring  husband  !  But, 
now,  sister,  you  shall  see  how  handsomely,  being  a 
well-bred  man,  he  will  beg  my  pardon. 

Enter  SuLLEN. 

Sul.  My  head  aches  consumedly. 
Mrs.  S.  Will  you  be  pleased,  my  dear,  to  drink 
tea  with  us  this  morning  ?  it  may  do  yonr  head  good. 

Dor.  Coffee,  brother  ? 
Sul.  Psha ! 

Mrs.  S.  Will  you  please  dress,  and  go  to  church 
with  me?  the  air  may  help  you. 
Sul.  Scrub,  Scrub ! 

Enter  SCRUB. 

Scrub.  Sir ! 

Sul.  What  day  of  the  week  is  this? 

Scrub.  Sunday,  an't  please  your  worship. 

Sul.  Sunday  !  bring  me  a  dram;  and,  d  ye  hear? 
set  out  the  venison  pasty,  and  a  tankard  of  strong 
beer  upon  the  hall  table;  I'll  go  to  breakfast. 
(Going.) 

Dor.  Stay,  stay,  brother,  you  sha'n't  get  off  so  ; 
you  were  very  naughty  last  night,  and  must  make 
your  wife  reparation.  Come,  come,  brother,  won't 
you  ask  pardon  ? 

Sul.  For  what? 

Dor.  For  being  drunk  last  night. 

Sul.  I  can  afibrd  it,  can't  I? 

Mrs.  S..  But  I  can't,  sir. 

Sul.  Then  you  may  let  it  alone, 

Mrs,  S.  But  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  that  this  is  not 
to  be  borne, 

Sul,  I  am  glad  on  it. 

Mrs.  S.  What  is  the  reason,  sir,  that  yon  use 
me  thus  inhumanly? 

Sul.  Scrub! 

Scrub.  Sir! 

Sul.  Get  the  things  ready  to  shave  my  head. 

[Exit. 

Mrs.  S.  Have  a  care  of  coming  near  his  temples. 
Scrub,  for  fear  you  meet  something  there  that  may 
turn  the  edge  of  your  razor.  [Exit  Scrub.']  Inve- 
terate stupidity !  Did  you  ever  know  so  hard,  so 
obstinate  a  spleen  as  his?  Oh,  sister,  sister!  I. 
shall  never  have  any  good  of  the  beast  till  I  get  ,. 
him  tu  town ;  London,  dear  London,  is  the  place  for 
managing  and  breaking  a  husband. 

Dor.  And  has  not  a  hnsband  the  same  opporta- 
tunities  there  for  humbling  a  wife?  •   . 

Mrs.  S.  No,  no,  child  ;  'tis  a  standing  maxim  in  .j_ 
conjugal  discipline,  that  when  a  man  would  enslave  ' 
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his  wife,  he  hnrries  her  into  the  country;  and  when 
a  ladj  would  be  arbitrary  with  her  husband,  she 
■wheedles  her  booby  up  to  town.  A  man  dare  not 
play  the  tyrant  in  London,  because  there  are  so 
many  examples  to  encourage  the  subject  to  rebel. 
Oh,  Dorinda,  Dorinda!  a  tine  woman  may  do  any 
thing  in  London.  On  my  conscience!  she  may  raise 
an  array  of  forty  thousand  men. 

Dor.  I  fancy,  sister,  you  have  a  mind  to  be  trying 
your  power  that  way  here  in  Lichtield  ;  you  have 
drawn  the  French  count  to  your  colours  already. 

Mrs.  S,  The  French  are  a  people  that  can't  live 
without  their  gallantries. 

Dor.  And  some  English  that  I  know,  sister,  are 
not  averse  to  such  amusements. 

Mrs,  S.  Well,  sister,  since  the  truth  must  out,  it 
may  do  as  well  now  as  hereafter  ;  I  think,  one  way 
to  rouse  my  lethargic,  sottish  husband,  is  to  give 
him  a  rival ;  security  begets  negligence  in  all  peo- 
ple, and  men  must  he  alarmed  to  make  them  alert 
in  their  duty.  Women  are  like  pictures,  of  no 
value  in  the  hands  of  a  fool,  till  he  hears  men  of 
sense  bid  high  for  the  purchase. 

Dor.  This  might  do,  sister,  if  my  brother's  un- 
derstanding were  to  be  convinced  into  a  passion  for 
yon ;  but,  I  believe,  there's  a  natural  aversion  on 
his  side  ;  and,  I  fancy,  sister,  that  you  don't  come 
much  behind  him,  if  you  dealt  fairly. 

Mrs.  S.  I  own  it ;  we  are  united  contradictions, 
fire  and  water.  But  I  would  be  contented,  with  a 
great  many  other  wives,  to  humour  the  censorious 
Tulgar,  and  give  the  world  an  appearance  of  living 
well  with  my  husband,  could  I  bring  him  to  dis- 
semble a  little  kindness  to  keep  me  in  countenance. 

Dor.  But  how  do  you  know,  sister,  but  that, 
instead  of  rousing  your  husband,  by  this  artifice,  to 
a  coonterfeit  kindness,  he  should  awake  in  a  real 
fury? 

Mrs.  S.  Let  him.  If  I  can't  entice  him  to  the 
one,  I  would  provoke  him  to  the  other. 

Dor,  But  how  must  I  behave  myself  between 
ye? 

Mrs.  S,  You  must  assist  me. 

Dor.  What!  against  ray  own  brother? 

Mrs.S.  He  is  but  half  a  brother,  and  I  am  your 
entire  friend.  If  I  go  a  step  beyond  the  bounds  of 
honour,  leave  me  ;  till  then  I  expect  you  should  go 
along  with  me  in  everything.  The  count  is  to  dine 
here  to-day. 

Dor.  'Tis  a  strange  thing,  sister,  that  I  can't  like 
that  man. 

Mrs.  S.  You  like  nothing ;  your  time  is  not 
come.  Love  and  death  have  their  frailties,  and 
strike  home  one  time  or  other.  You'll  pay  for  all 
one  day,  I  warrant  ye.  But  come,  my  lady's  tea  is 
ready,  and  'tis  almost  church-time.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II The  Inn. 

Enter  Aimwell,  dressed,  and  Archer. 

Aim.  And  was  she  the  daughter  of  the  house? 

Arch.  The  landlord  is  so  blind  as  to  think  so ; 
but  I  dare  swear  she  has  better  blood  in  her  veins. 

Aim.  Why  dost  think  so"! 

Arch.  Because  the  baggage  has  a  ^erije-ne-s^ai- 
quoi;  she  reads  plays,  keeps  a  monkey,  and  is 
troubled  with  vapours. 

Aim.  By  which  discoveries  I  guess  that  you 
know  more  of  her. 

Arch.  Not  yet,  faith  !  The  lady  gives  herself 
airs,  forsooth  ;  nothing  under  a  gentleman. 

Aim.  Let  me  take  her  in  hand. 

Arch.  Say  one  word  more  of  that,  and  I'll  declare 
myself — spoil  yoursportthere,  and  everywhere  else. 
Lookye,  Aimwell,  every  man  in  his  own  sphere. 

Aim.  Right ;  and,  therefore,  you  must  pimp  for 
your  master. 

Arch,  In  the  usual  forms,  good  sir,  after  I  have 


served  myself.  But  to  our  business.  You  are  so 
well  dressed,  Tom,  and  make  so  handsome  a  figure, 
that  I  fancy  you  may  do  execution  in  a  country 
church. 

Aim.  There's  something  in  that  which  may  tarn 
to  advantage.  The  appearance  of  a  stranger  in  a 
country  church,  draws  as  many  gazers  as  a  blazing 
star:  no  sooner  he  comes  into  the  cathedral,  but  a 
train  of  whispers  run  buzzing  round  the  congrega- 
tion in  a  moment — "Who  is  he?  Whence  comes 
he?  Do  you  know  himl"  Then  I,  sir,  give  the 
verger  half-a-crown  ;  he  pockets  the  simony,  and 
inducts  me  into  the  best  pew  in  the  church ;  I  pull 
out  my  snuffbox,  turn  myself  round,  bow  to  the 
bishop,  or  the  dean,  if  he  be  the  commanding  offi- 
cer, single  out  a  beauty,  rivet  both  my  eyes  on  her's, 
set  my  nose  a  bleeding  by  the  strength  of  imagina- 
tion, and  shew  the  whole  church  my  concern,  by 
my  endeavouring  to  hide  it;  after  the  sermon,  the 
whole  town  gives  me  to  her  for  her  lover,  and  by 
persuading  the  lady  that  I  am  dying  for  her,  the 
tables  are  turned,  and  she,  in  good  earnest,  falls  in 
love  with  me. 

Arch.  There's  nothing  in  this,  Tom,  without  a 
precedent;  but  instead  of  rivetting  your  eyes  to  a 
beauty,  tr3-  to  fix  them  upon  a  fortune  :  that's  our 
business  at  present. 

Aim.  Psha!  no  woman  can  be  a  beauty  with- 
out a  fortune.     Let  me  alone  for  a  marksman. 

Arch.  Tom. 

Aim.  Ay ! 

Arch.  When  were  you  at  church  before,  pray? 

Aim.  Um — I  was  there  at  the  coronation. 

Arch.  And  how  can  you  expect  a  blessing  by 
going  to  church  now? 

Aim.  Blessing!  naj',  Frank,  I  askbntfor  awlfe. 

[Exit. 

Arch.  Truly,  the  man  is  not  very  unreasonable 
in  his  demands.  [Exit. 

Enter  BONIFACE  and  CHERRY. 

Bon.  Well,  daughter,  as  the  saying  is,  have  you 
brought  Martin  to  confess  ? 

Cher.  Pra3',  father,  don't  put  me  upon  getting 
anything  out  of  a  man  ;  I  am  but  young,  you  know, 
father,  and  don't  understand  wheedling. 

Bon.  Young !  why,  you  jade,  as  the  saying  is, 
can  any  woman  wheedle  that  is  not  young?  I  tell 
you  his  silence  confesses  it,  and  his  master  spends 
his  money  so  freely,  and  is  so  much  a  gentleman 
every  manner  of  way,  that  he  must  be  a  highway- 
man. 

Enter  GIBBET,  in  a  cloak. 

Gib.  Landlord,  landlord,  is  the  coast  clear? 

Bon.  O,  Mr.  Gibbet,  what's  the  news  ? 

Gib.  No  matter,  ask  no  questions,  all's  fair  and 
honourable ;  here,  my  dear  CheiTy,  (gives  her  a 
bag)  two  hundred  sterling  pounds,  as  good  as 
ever  hanged  or  saved  a  rogue  ;  lay  them  by  with 
the  rest ;  and  here,  three  wedding,  or  mourning 
rings,  'tis  much  the  same,  you  know.  Here,  two 
silver-hilted  swords  :  I  took  these  from  fellows 
that  never  shew  any  part  of  their  swords  but  the 
hilts.  Here  is  a  diamond  necklace,  which  the 
lady  hid  in  the  privatest  place  in  the  coach,  but  I 
found  it  out.  This  gold  watch  I  took  from  a 
pawnbroker's  wife  :  it  was  left  in  her  hands  b3'  a 
person  of  quality  ;  there's  the  arms  upon  the  case. 

Cher.  But  who  had  you  the  money  from  ? 

Gib.  Ah!  poor  woman,  I  pitied  her;  from  a 
poor  lady  just  eloped  from  her  husband  ;  she  had 
made  np  her  cargo,  and  was  bound  for  Ireland  as 
hard  as  she  could  drive  ;  she  told  me  of  her  hus- 
band's barbarous  usage,  and  so,  faith,  I  left  her 
half-a-crown.  But  I  had  almost  forgot,  my  dear 
Cherry,  I  have  apresent  for  you. 

Cher.  What  is  it? 
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saspicious,  I  must  con- 


Gib.  A  pot  of  cernse,  my  cbild,  that  I  took  out 
of  a  lady's  under  petticoat. 

Cher.  "What.  Mr.  Gibbet,  do  yon  think  tliat  I 
paint? 

Gib.  Why,  you  jade,  yonr  betters  do  ;  I'm  sure 
the  lady  that  I  took  it  from  had  a  coronet  upon  her 
handkerchief.  Here,  take  my  cloak,  and  go  se- 
cure the  premises. 

Cher.  I  will  secure  them.  [^Exit. 

Bon.  But,  harkye,  where's  Hounslow  and  Bag- 
shot  1 

Gib.  They'll  be  here  to-night. 

Bon.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  gentlemen  of 
the  pad  on  this  road  1 

Gib.  No. 

Bon.  I  fancy  I  have  two  that  lodge  in  the  house 
just  now. 

Gib.  The  devil !  how  do  you  smoke  theml 

Bon.  Whj',  one  is  gone  to  church. 

Gib.  To  church  !  "fhat's  suspicious,  I 
fess. 

Bon.  And  the  other  is  now  in  his  master's  cham- 
ber ;  he  pretends  to  be  a  servant  to  the  other; 
we'll  call  him  oat,  and  pump  him  a  little. 

Gib.  "With  all  my  heart. 

Bon.  Mr.  Martin !  Mr.  Martin ! 

Enter  ARCHER,  brusliing  a  hat  and  singing. 

Gib.  The  roads  are  consumed  deep  :  I'm  as  dirty 
as  Old  Brentford  at  Christmas.  A  good  pretty 
fellow  that.    "Whose  servant  are  you,  friend? 

Arch.  My  master's. 

Gib.  Really! 

Arch.  Reitlly, 

Gib.  That's  much.  That  fellow  has  been  at  the 
bar,  by  his  evasions.  But  pray,  sir,  what  is  your 
master's  name'? 

Arch.  Tall,  all,  dall.  (Sings  andbfttshesthe  hat.) 
This  is  the  most  obstinate  spot — 

Gib.  I  ask  you  his  name. 

Arch,  Name,  sir!  Tall,  all,  dall.  I  never  asked 
him  his  name  in  my  lifeT— Tall,  all,  dall. 

Bon,  What  think  you  now^ 

Gib.  Plain,  plain  •,  he  talks  now  as  if  he  were  be- 
fore a  judge.  But  pray,  friend,  which  way  does 
your  master  travel? 

Arch.  A  horseback. 

Gib.  Very  well  again!  an  old  offender.  (To 
JBon.)  Right:  but  1  mean,  does  he  go  upwards  or 
downwards?     (To  Arch.) 

Arch.  Downwards,  I  fear,  sir — Tall,  lall. 

Gib.  I'm  afraid  thy  fate  will  be  the  contrary 
way. 

Bon.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Mr.  Martin,  you're  very  arch. 
This  gentleman  is  only  travelling  towards  Chester, 
and  would  be  glad  of  your  company ,  that's  all .  Come, 
Captain,  you'll  stay  to-night,  I  suppose;  I'll  shew 
you  a  chamber.     Come,  Captain, 

Gib.  Farewell,  friend,  {Exeunt. 

Arch.  Captain,  your  servant.  Captain!  a  pretty 
fellow !  'Sdeath !  I  wonder  that  the  officers  of  the 
army  don't  conspire  to  beat  all  scoundrels  in  red 
but  their  own. 

Enter  CHERRY. 

Cher.  Gone,  and  Martin  here  !  I  hope  he  did  not 
listen;  I  would  have  the  merit  of  the  discovery  all 
my  own,  because  I  would  oblige  him  to  love  me. 
{Aside.)  Mr.  Martin,  who  was  that  man  with  my 
father  1 

Arch.  Some  recruiting  sergeant,  or  whipp'd-out 
trooper,  I  suppose. 

Cher.  All's  safe,  I  find.     (Aside.) 

Arch.  Come,  my  dear,  have  you  conned  over  the 
catechism  I  taught  you  last  night? 

Cher.  Come,  question  me. 

Arch.  What  is  love? 


Cher.  Love  is  1  know  not  what,  it  comes  I  know 
not  how,  goes  I  know  not  when. 

Arch.  Very  well;  an  apt  scholar.  (Chucks  her 
under  the  chin.)    Where  does  love  enter? 

Cher.  Into  the  eyes. 

Arch.  And  where  go  out? 

Cher.  I  won't  tell  you. 

Arch.  What  are  the  objects  of  that  passion  ? 

Cher.  Youth,  beauty,  and  clean  linen, 

j4rc7t.  The  reason? 

Cher.  The  two  first  are  fashionable  in  nature, 
and  the  third  at  court. 

Arch.  That's  my  dear.  What  are  the  signs  and 
tokens  of  that  passion? 

Cher.  A  stealing  look,  a  stammering  tongue, 
words  improbable,  designs  impossible,  and  actions 
impracticable. 

Arch.  That's  my  good  child;  kiss  me.  What 
must  a  lover  do  to  obtain  a  mistress? 

Cher.  He  must  adore  the  person  that  disdains 
him,  he  must  bribe  the  chambermaid  that  betrays 
him,  and  court  the  footman  that  laughs  at  him. 
He  must,  he  must — 

Arch.  Nay,  child,  I  must  whip  you,  if  you  don't 
mind  your  lesson  ;  he  must  treat  bis — 

Cher.  Oh  !  ay.  He  must  treat  his  enemies  with 
respect,  his  friends  with  indilTerence,  and  all  the 
world  with  contempt ;  he  must  suffer  much,  and 
fear  more;  he  must  desire  much,  and  hope  little; 
in  short,  he  mast  embrace  his  ruin,  and  throw  him- 
self away. 

Arch.  Had  ever  man  so  hopeful  a  pupil  as  mine ! 
Come,  my  dear,  why  is  love  called  a  riddle? 

Cher.  Because,  being  blind,  he  leads  those  that 
see;  and,  though  a  child,  he  governs  a  man. 

Arch.  Mighty  well.  And  why  is  love  pictured 
blind  ? 

Cher.  Because  the  painters,  out  of  their  weak- 
ness, or  the  privilege  of  their  art,  choose  to  hide 
those  eyes  they  could  not  draw. 

Arch.  That's  my  dear  little  scholar;  kiss  me 
again.  And  why  should  love,  that's  a  child,  govern 
a  man? 

Cher.  Because  that  a  child  is  the  end  of  love.  . 

Arch.  And  so  ends  love's  catechism.  And  now, 
my  dear,  we'll  go  in,  and  make  my  master's  bed. 

Cher.  Hold,  hold,  Mr.  Martin ;  you  have  taken 
a  great  deal  of  pains  to  instruct  me,  and  what  d'ye 
think  I  have  learned  by  it? 

Arch.  What? 

Cher.  That  your  discourse  and  your  habit  are 
contradictions,  and  it  would  be  nonsense  in  me  to 
believe  you  a  footman  any  longer. 

Arch.  Oons !  what  a  witch  it  is  ! 

Cher.  Depend  upon  this,  sir,  nothing  in  that  garb 
shall  ever  tempt  me  :  for  though  I  was  born  to  ser-. 
vitude,  I  hate  it.  Own  your  condition,  swear  you 
love  me,  and  then — 

Arch.  And  then  we  shall  go  make  my  master's 
bed? 

Cher.  Yes. 

Arch.  You  must  know,  then,  that  I  was  born  a 
gentleman,  my  education  was  liberal ;  but  I  went 
to  London  a  younger  brother,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
sharpers,  who  stript  me  of  my  money,  my  friends 
disowned  me,  and  now  my  necessity  brings  me  to 
what  you  see. 

Cher.  Then  take  my  hand ;  promise  to  marry  me 
before  you  sleep,  and  I  will  make  you  master  of 
two  thousand  pounds. 

Arch.  How? 

Cher.  Two  thousand  pounds  that  I  have  this  mi- 
nute in  my  own  custody  ;  so,  throw  off  your  livery 
this  instant,  and  I  will  go  find  a  parson. 

Arch.  What  said  you?  a  parson? 
Cher.  What !  do  you  scruple? 

Arch.  Scruple!  no,  no;  but— two  thousand 
pounds,  you  say? 
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Cher.  And  better. 

Arch.  'Sdeath!  what  shall  I  do?  But  harkve, 
child,  what  need  you  make  me  master  of  jourself 
and  money,  when  yon  may  have  the  same  pleasure 
out  of  me,  and  still  keep  your  fortune  in  your  own 
hands'! 

Cher,  Then  you  won't  marry  me? 
■   Arch.  1  would  marry  you,  but — 

Cher.  O,  sweet  sir,  I  am  your  humble  servant, 
you  are  fairly  caught.  Would  you  persuade  me 
that  any  gentleman,  who  would  bear  the  scandal  of 
wearing  a  livery,  would  refuse  two  thousand  pounds, 
let  the  condition  be  what  it  wouldl  No,  no,  sir: 
but  I  hope  you'll  pardon  the  freedom  I  have  taken, 
since  it  was  only  to  inform  myself  of  the  respect  I 
ought  to  pay  you.     {Going.) 

Arch.  Fairly  bit,  by  Jupiter!  Hold,  hold!  and 
have  you  actually  two  thousand  pounds'? 

Cher.  Sir,  I  have  my  secrets  as  well  as  you  ; 
when  you  please  to  be  more  open,  I  shall  be  more 
free ;  and,  be  assured  that  I  have  discoveries  that 
willmatchyours,  be  they  what  they  will.  In  the  mean 
while  be  satisfied,  that  no  discovery  1  make  shall 
ever  hurt  you ;  but  beware  of  .-ny  father.        [Exit. 

Arch.  So;  we  are  like  to  have  as  many  adven- 
tures in  our  inn  as  Don  Quixote  had  in  his.  Let  me 
see;  two  thousand  pounds!  If  the  wench  would 
promise  to  die  when  the  money  were  spent,  egad, 
one  would  marry  her;  but  the  fortune  may  go  off 
in  a  year  or  two,  and  the  wife  may  live — Lord 
knows  how  long !  Then,  an  innkeeper's  daughter  ! 
Ay,  that's  the  devil;  there  my  pride  brings  me  off. 

For  wlw.tsoe'er  the  sages  charge  on  pride. 
The  angels'  fall,  and  twenty  faults  beside; 
On  earth,  I'm  sure,  'mong  usof  mortal  calling. 
Pride  saves  man  oft',  and  woman  too  from  falling. 

[Exit. 
ACT  III. 
Scene  I. — Lady  BountifuVs  House. 
Enter  Mrs.Sullen  and  Dorinda. 

Mrs.  S.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  my  dear  sister  !  let  me  em- 
brace thee  ;  now  we  are  friends,  indeed  ;  for  I  shall 
have  a  secret  of  yours  as  a  pledge  for  mine. 

Dor.  But  do  you  think  that  I  am  so  weak  as  to  fall 
in  love  with  a  fellow  at  first  sight? 

Mrs,  S.  Psha!  now  you  spoil  all;  why  should 
not  we  be  as  free  in  our  friendships  as  the  men  7  I 
warrant  you,  the  gentleman  has  got  to  his  confi- 
dant already  ;  has  avowed  his  passion,  toasted  your 
health,  and  called  you  ten  thousand  angels. 

Dor.  Your  hand,  sister;  I  a'n't  well. 

Mrs.  S.  Shall  I  send  to  your  mother,  child?  or 
shall  I  send  to  the  gentleman  for  something  for 
you"!  Come,  unbosom  yourself;  the  man  is  per- 
fectly a  pretty  fellow ;  I  saw  him  when  he  first 
came  into  church. 

Dor.  I  saw  him,  too,  sister;  and  with  an  air 
that  shone,  metbought,  like  rays  about  his  person. 

Mrs.  S.  Well  said ;  up  with  it. 

Dor.  No  forward  coquette  behaviour,  no  air  to 
set  him  oft",  no  studied  looks,  no  artful  posture; 
but  nature  did  it  all. 

Mrs.  S.  Better  and  better: — one  touch  more. 
Come — 

Dor,  But,  then,  his  looks !  Did  you  observe  his 
eyes? 

Mrs.  S.  Yes,  yes,  I  did ;  his  eyes !  well,  what  of 
his  eyes? 

Dor.  Sprightly,  but  not  wandering;  they  seem- 
ed to  view,  but  never  gazed  on  any  thing  but  me : 
and  then  his  looks  so  humble  were,  and  yet  so  no- 
ble, that  they  aimed  to  tell  me,  that  he  could  with 
pride  die  at  my  feet,  though  he  scorned  slavery 
any  where  else. 

Mrs.  S.  The  physic  works  purely.  How  d'ye 
find  yourself  now,  my  dear? 


Dor.  Hem!  much  better,  my  dear.  Oh!  here 
comes  our  Mercury. 

Enter  ScRVh. 

Dor.  Well,  Scrub,  what  news  of  the  gentleman? 
Scrub.  Madam,   I   have   brought  you   a  whole 
packet  of  news. 

Dor.  Open  it  quickly ;  come. 
Scrub.  In  the  first  place,  I  inquired  who  the  gen- 
tleman was  :  they  told  me  he  was  a  stranger.  Se- 
condly, I  asked  what  the  gentleman  was  :  they 
answered  and  said,  that  they  never  saw  him  before. 
Thirdly,  I  inquired  what  countryman  he  was  ?  they 
replied,  'twas  more  than  they  knew.  Fourthly,  I 
demanded  whence  he  came  :  their  answer  was,  they 
could  not  tell.  And,  fifthly,  I  asked  whither  he 
he  went :  and  they  replied,  they  knew  nothing  of 
the  matter.    And  this  is  all  I  could  learn. 

Mrs,  S.  But  what  do  the  people  say?  Can't  they 
guess  ? 

Scrub.  Why,  some  think  he's  a  spy;  some  guess 
he's   a   mountebank ;    some  say  one  thing,   some 
another;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  believe  he's  a  " 
Jesuit. 

Dor.  A  Jesuit!  why  a  Jesuit? 
Scrub.  Because  he  keeps  his  horses  always  sad- 
dled ;  and  his  footman  talks  French. 
Mrs.  S.  His  footman  ! 

Scrub.  Ay ;  he  and  the  Count's  footman  were 
jabbering  French  like  two  intriguing  ducks  in  a 
mill-pond;  and  I  believe  they  talked  of  me,  for 
they  laughed  consumedly. 

Dor.  What  sort  of  livery  has  the  footman? 
Scrub.  Livery!  Lord,  madam,  I  took  him  for  a 
captain,  he's  so  bedizened  with  lace;  and  then  he 
has  a  silver-headed  cane  dangling  at  his  knuckles  ; 
he  carries  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  walks  just 
so.  (  Walks  with  a  French  air.)  Lord,  madam,  he's 
clear  another  sort  of  a  man  than  L 

Mrs.  S.  That  may  easily  be.  But  what  shall  we 
do  now,  sister? 

Dor.  I  have  it.  This  fellow  has  a  world  of  sim- 
plicity and  some  cunning  :  the  first  hides  the  latter 
by  abundance.     Scrub! 

Scrub.  Madam!     (^Advancing.) 
Dor.  We  have  a  great  mind  to  know  who  this 
gentleman  is,  only  for  our  satisfaction. 

Scrub.  Yes,  madam,  it  would  be  satisfaction,  no 
doubt. 

Dor,  You  must  go  and  get  acquainted  with  his 
footman,  and  invite  him  hither  to  drink  a  bottle  of 
your  ale,  because  you're  butler  to-day.. 

Scrub.  Yes,  madam,  I  am  butler  every  Sunday. 
Mrs.  S.  O,  brave,  sister!  o'ray  conscience,  you 
understand  the  mathematics  already.  'Tis  the  best 
plot  in  the  world.  Your  mother,  you  know,  will  be 
gone  to  church,  my  spouse  will  be  gone  to  the  ale- 
house with  his  scoundrels,  and  the  house  will  be 
our  own;  so  we  drop  in  by  accident,  and  ask  the 
fellow  some  q^uestions  ourselves.  In  the  country, 
you  know,  any  stranger  is  company ;  and  we're 
glad  to  take  up  with  the  butler  in  a  country  dance, 
and  happy  if  he  will  do  us  the  favour. 

Scrub.  Oh,  madam,  you  wrong  me;  I  never  re- 
fused your  ladyship  the  favour  in  my  life. 

Enter  GiPSEY. 

Gip.  Ladies,  dinner's  upon  table.  [^Exit. 

Dor.  Scrub,    we'll    excuse  your  waiting.    Go 
where  we  ordered  you. 
Scrub.  I  shall.  [^Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — The  Inn. 

Enter  Aimwell  aiid  ARCHER. 

Arch,  Well,  Tom,  I  find  you're  a  marksman. 
Aim.  A  marksman!  who  so  blind  could  be  as  not 
discern  a  swan  among  the  ravens? 
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Arch.  Well.but  harkye,  Aimwell. 

Aim.  Aimwell!  call  me  Oroondates,  Cesario, 
Amadis,  all  that  romance  can  in  a  lover  paint,  and 
then  I'll  answer.  Oh,  Archer!  I  read  her  thou- 
sands in  her  looks;  she  looked  like  Ceres  in  her 
harvest;  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  milk,  honey,  gardens, 
groves,  and  purling  streams,  played  on  her  plen- 
teous face. 

Arch.  Herface!  herpocket  you  mean!  the  corn, 
■wine,  and  oil  lie  there.  In  short,  she  has  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  that's  the  English  on't. 

Aim.  Her  eyes — 

Arch.  Are  demi-cannons,tobe  sure;  so  I  won't 
stand  their  battery.     (Going.) 

Aim.  Pray  excuse  me,  my  passion  must  have 
vent. 

Arch.  Passion !  what  a  plague,  d'ye  think  these 
romantic  airs  will  do  our  business  1  Were  my  tem- 
per as  extravagant  as  yours,  my  adventures  have 
something  more  romantic  by  half. 

Aim.  Your  adventures ! 

Arch.  Yes. 

"•  Thenymph  who  with  her  twice  one  thousand  pounds , 
With  brazen  engine  hot,  and  coif  clear  starch' d, 
Can  fire  the  guest  in  warming  of  the  bed — " 

There's  a  touch  of  sublime  Milton  for  you,  and  the 
subject  but  an  innkeeper's  daughter.  I  can  play 
with  a  girl  as  an  angler  does  his  fish ;  he  keeps  it 
at  the  end  of  his  line,  runs  it  up  the  stream,  and 
down  the  stream,  till  at  last  he  brings  it  to  hand, 
tickles  the  trout,  and  so  whips  it  into  his  basket. 

Enter  Boniface. 

Bon.  Mr.  Martin,  as  the  saying  is — yonder's  an 
honest  fellow  below,  my  Lady  Bountiful's  butler, 
who  begs  the  honour  that  you  would  go  home  with 
him,  and  see  his  cellar. 

Arch.  Do  ray  baise-mains  to  the  gentleman,  and 
tell  him  I  will  do  myself  the  honour  to  wait  on  him 
mediately,  as  the  saying  is. 

Bon.  I  shall  do  your  worship's  commands,  as  the 
saying  is.  \^Exit,  bowing  obsequiously. 

Aim.  What  do  I  hear?  soft  Orpheus  play,  and 
fair  Toftida  sing? 

Arch.  Psha!  d — n  your  raptures!  I  tell  you 
here's  a  pump  going  to  be  put  into  the  ves- 
sel, and  the  ship  will  get  into  harbour,  my  life 
on't.  You  say  there's  another  lady  very  handsome 
there  1 

Aim.  Yes,  faith. 

Arch.  I'm  in  love  with  her  already. 

Aim.  Can't  you  give  me  a  bill  upon  Cherry  in 
the  mean  time"? 

Arch.  No,  no,  faith,  all  her  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  is 
engrossed  to  my  market.  And  once  more  I  warn 
you  to  keep  your  anchorage  clear  of  mine  ;  for  if 
you  fall  foul  of  me,  by  this  light,  yon  shall  go  to 
the  bottom.  What !  make  a  prize  of  my  little  fri- 
gate, while  I  am  upon  the  cruize  for  you.  You're 
a  pretty  fellow,  indeed !  \^Exit. 

Enter  BoNlFACE. 

-  Aim.  Well,  well,  I  won't.  Landlord,  have  you 
any  tolerable  company  in  the  house?  I  don't  care 
for  dining  alone. 

Bon.  'Fes,  sir,  there's  a  captain  below,  as  the 
saying  is,  that  arrived  about  an  hour  ago. 

Aim.  Gentlemen  of  his  coat  are  welcome  every 
where ;  will  you  make  a  compliment  for  me,  and 
tell  him  I  should  be  glad  of  his  company,  that's  all. 

Bon.  Who  shall  I  tell  him,  sir,  would — 

Aim.  Ha!  that  stroke  was  well  thrown  in. 
(Aside.)  I'm  only  a  traveller,  like  himself,  and 
would  be  glad  of  his  company,  that's  all. 

Bon,  I  obey  your  commands,  as  the  saying  is. 

lExit. 


Enter  Archer. 

Arch.  'Sdeath !  I  had  forgot;  what  title  would 
you  give  yourself? 

Aim.  My  brother's,  to  be  sure  ;  he  would  never 
give  me  any  thing  else,  so  I'll  make  bold  with  his 
honour  this  bout.     You  know  the  rest  of  your  cue. 

Arch.  Ay,  ay.  lExit. 

Enter  Gibbet. 

Gib.  Sir,  I'm  yours. 

Aim.  'Tis  more  than  I  deserve,  sir,  for  I  don't 
know  you. 

Gib.  I  don't  wonder  at  that,  sir,  for  you  never 
saw  me  before,  I  hope.     (Aside.) 

Aim,  And  pray,  sir,  how  came  I  by  the  honour 
of  seeing  you  now? 

Gib.  Sir,  I  scorn  to  intrude  upon  any  gentleman  ; 
but  my  landlord — 

Aim.  O,  sir,  I  ask  your  pardon;  you're  the  cap* 
tain  he  told  me  of. 

Gib.  At  your  service,  sir. 

Aim.  What  regiment,  may  I  be  so  bold  ? 

Gib.  A  marching  regiment,  sir;  an  old  corps. 

.4  im.  Very  old,  if  your  coat  be  regimental.  (jl«rfe.) 
You  have  served  abroad,  sir? 

Gib.  Yes,  sir,  in  the  plantations ;  'twas  my  lot 
to  be  sent  into  the  worst  service ;  I  would  have 
quitted  it,  indeed,  but  a  man  of  honour,  you  know 
— Besides,  'twas  for  the  good  of  my  country  that 
I  should  be  abroad.  Any  thing  for  the  good  of 
one's  country  :  I'm  a  Roman  for  that. 

Aim.  One  of  the  first,  I'll  lay  my  life.  (Aside.) 
You  found  the  West  Indie|  very  hot,  sir? 

Gib.  Ay,  sir,  too  hot  for  me. 

Aim.  And  where's  your  company  now.  Captain? 

Gib,  They  an't  come  yet. 

Aim,  Why,  d'ye  expect  them  here? 

Gib.  They'll  be  here  to-night,  sir. 

Aim,  Which  way  do  they  march? 

Gib.  Across  the  country.  The  devil's  in't  if  I 
ha'n't  said  enough  to  encourage  him  to  declare  ;  but 
I'm  afraid  he's  not  right ;  I  must  tack  about. 
(Aside.) 

Aim,  Is  your  company  to  quarter  in  Lichfield? 

Gib.  In  this  house,  sir. 

Aim,  What!  all? 

Gib.  My  company  is  but  thin,  ha,  ha,  ha!  we 
are  but  three,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Aim,  You're  merry,  sir. 

Gib.  Ay,  sir,  you  must  excuse  me.  Sir,  I  un- 
derstand the  world,  especially  the  art  of  travelling. 
I  don't  care  for  answering  gnestions  directly  upon 
the  road;  for  I  generally  ride  with  a  charge  about 
me. 

Aim,  Three  or  four,  I  believe.     (Aside.) 

Gib.  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  there  are 
highwaymen  upon  this  quarter;  not,  sir,  that  I 
could  suspect  a  gentleman  of  your  figure — But 
truly,  sir,  I  have  got  such  a  way  of  evasion  upon 
the  road,  that  I  don't  care  for  speaking  truth  to 
any  man. 

Aim,  Your  caution  may  be  necessary.  Then,  I 
presume,  you're  no  captain? 

Gib,  Not  I,  sir;  captain  is  a  good  travelling 
name,  and  so  I  take  it;  it  stops  a  great  many  fool- 
ish inquiries,  that  are  generally  made  about  gentle- 
men that  travel  :  it  gives  a  man  an  air  of  something, 
and  makes  the  drawers  obedient.  And  thus  far  I 
am  a  captain,  and  no  further. 

Aim.  And  pray,  sir,  what  is  your  true  profes- 
sion? 

Gib,  O,  sir,  you  must  excuse  me  ;  upon  my 
word,  I  don't  think  it  safe  to  tell  you. 

Aim.  Ha,  ha!  upon  my  word,  I  commend  you, 

Enter  Boniface. 
Well, Mr.  Boniface,  what's  the  news? 
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Bon,  There's  another  gentleman  below,  as  the 
saying  is,  that,  hearing  you  were  but  two,  would 
be  glad  to  make  the  third  man,  if  you'd  give  him 
leave. 

Aim.  What  is  he? 

Bon.  A  clergyman,  as  the  saying  is. 

Aim.  A  clergyman!  Is  he  really  a  clergj'maul  or 
is  it  only  a  travelling  name,  as  my  friend,  the  Cap- 
tain has  it? 

Bon.  Oh,  sir,  he's  a  priest,  and  chaplain  to  the 
French  oflicers  in  town. 

Aim.  Is  he  a  Frenchman? 

Bon.  Yes,  sir,  born  at  Brussels. 

Gib.  A  Frenchman,  and  a  priest !  t  won't  be  seen 
in  his  company,  sir;  I  have  a  value  for  my  reputa- 
tion, sir.  ' 

Aim.  Na3%  but.  Captain,  since  we  are  by  our- 
selves— Can  he  speak  English,  landlord? 

Bon.  Very  well,  sir:  you  may  know  him, as  the 
saying  is,  to  be  a  foreigner,  by  his  accent,  and  that's 
all. 

Aim.  Then  he  has  been  in  England  before? 
•    Bon.  Never,  sir ;  but  he's  master  of  languages, 
as  the  saying  is;  lie  talks  Latin  ;  it  does  one  good 
to  hear  him  talk  Latin. 

Aim.  Then  you  understand  Latin,  Mr.  Boniface? 

l^on.  Not  I,  sir,  as  the  saying  is;  but  he  talks  it 
so  very  fast,  that  I'm  sure  it  must  be  good. 

Aim.  Pray  desire  him  to  walk  up. 

Boti.  Here  he  is,  as  the  saying  is. 

Enter  FoiGARD. 

Foig.  Save  you  gentlemen,  bote. 

Aim.  A  Frenchman!  sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant. 

Foig.  Och,  dear  joy,  I  am  your  most  faithful 
shervant,  and  yours  alsho. 

Gib.  Doctor,  you  talk  very  good  English,  but 
you  have  a  mighty  twang  of  the  (breigner. 

Foig.  3Iy  English  is  very  well  for  the  words; 
but  we  foreigners,  you  know,  cannot  bring  our 
tongues  about  the  pronouncification  so  soon. 

Aim.  A  foreigner!  a  downright  teague,  by  this 
light!  (_Aside.)  Were  you  born  in  France,  Doc- 
tor? 

Fo'tg.  I  was  educated  in  France,  but  I  was  horn- 
ed in  Brussels;  I  am  a  subject  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  joy. 

Gib.  MTiat  King  of  Spain,  sir?  Speak. 

Foig.  Upon  my  soul,  joy,  I  cannot  tell  you  as 
yet. 

Aim.  Nay,  Captain,  that  was  too  hard  upon  the 
Doctor ;  he's  a  stranger. 

Foig.  O,  let  him  alone,  dear  joy  ;  I'm  of  a  nation 
that  is  not  easily  put  out  of  countenance. 

Aim.  Come,  gentlemen,  I'll  end  the  dispute. 
Here,  landlord  ;  is  dinner  ready? 

Bon.  Upon  the  table,  as  the  saying  is. 

Aim.  Gentlemen — pray — that  door — 

Foig.  No,  no,  fait,  the  Captain  must  lead. 

Aim.  No,  Doctor,  the  church  is  our  guide. 

Gib.  Ay,  ay,  so  it  is.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III.— ^  Gallery  in  Lady  BoiintifuVs  House. 

Enter  Archer  and  Scrub,  singing;  Scrub  with  a 
tankard  in  his  hand,  GiPSEY  listening  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

Scrub,  Tall,  all,  dall.  Come,  my  dear  boy,  let's 
have  that  song  once  more. 

Arch.  No,  no,  we  shall  disturb  the  family  ;  but 
will  you  be  sure  to  keep  the  secret  ? 

Scrub,  Pho  !  upon  my  honour,  as  I'm  a  gentle- 
man! 

Arch.  'Tis  enough.  You  must  know,  then,  that 
my  master  is  the  Lord  Viscount  Aimwell;  he 
fought  a  duel  t'other  day  in  London,  wounded  his 
man  so  dangerously,  that  he  thinks  fit  to  withdraw 


till  he  hears  whether  the  gentleman's  wounds  be 
mortal  or  not ;  he  never  was  in  this  part  of  Eng- 
land before,  so  he  chose  to  retire  to  this  place, 
that's  all. 

Gip.  And  that's  enough  for  me.  [Exit. 

Scrub.  And  where  were  you  when  your  master 
fought? 

Arch.  We  never  know  of  our  masters'  quarrels. 

Scrub.  No  !  if  our  masters  in  the  country,  here, 
receive  a  challenge,  the  first  thing  they  do,  is  to  tell 
their  wives ;  the  wives  tell  the  servants,  the  ser- 
vants alarm  the  tenants,  and,  in  half  an  hour,  you 
shall  have  the  whole  countrj'  up  in  arms. 

Arch.  To  hinder  two  men  from  doing  what  they 
have  no  mind  for.  But  if  you  should  chance  to 
talk,  now,  of  this  business, — 

Scrub.  Talk  !  ah,  sir,  had  I  not  learned  the  knack 
of  holding  my  tongue,  I  had  never  lived  so  long  iu 
a  great  family. 

Arch.  Ay,  ay,  to  be  sure  ;  there  are  secrets  in  all 
families. 

iScruft.  Secrets,  O  lud!  but — but  I'll  say  no 
more.  Come,  sit  down,  we'll  make  an  end  of  our 
tankard.     Here — 

Arch.  With  all  my  heart:  who  knows  but  j'ou 
and  I  may  come  to  be  better  acquainted,  eh ! 
Here's  your  ladies'  health :  you  have  three,  I 
think ;  and,  to  be  sure,  there  must  be  secrets 
among  them. 

Scrub.  Secrets!  Ah!  friend,  friend!  I  wish  I 
had  a  friend. 

Arch.  Am  I  not  your  friend?  Come,  you  and  I 
will  be  sworn  brothers. 

Scrub,  Shall  we  ? 

^rc/i.  From  this  minute.  Give  me  your  hand. 
And  now,  brother  Scrub. 

Scrub.  And  now,  brother  Martin,  I  will  tell  yoa 
a  secret  that  will  make  your  hair  stand  an  end. 
You  must  know,  that  I'm  consumedly  in  love. 

Arch.  That's  a  terrible  secret,  that's  the  truth 
on't. 

Scrub.  That  jade,  Gipsey,  that  was  with  ns  just; 
now  in  the  cellar,  is  the  arrantest  whore  that  ever 
v/ore  a  petticoat,  and  I'm  dying  for  love  of  her. 

Arch.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Are  you  in  love  with  her 
person,  or  her  virtue, brother  Scrub? 

Scrub.  T  should  like  virtue  best,  because  it's 
more  durable  than  beauty;  for  virtue  holds  good 
with  some  women,  long  and  many  days  after  they 
have  lost  it. 

Arch,  In  the  country,  I  grant  ye,  where  no  wo- 
man's virtue  is  lost,  till  a  bastard  be  found. 

Scrub.  Ay,  could  T  bring  her  to  a  bastard,  I 
should  have  her  all  to  myself;  the  mother  of  all 
this  mischief  is  a  priest. 

Arch.  A  priest ! 

Scrub.  Ay,  a  d —  son  of  a  w—  of  Babylon,  that 
came  over  hither  to  say  grace  to  the  French  officers, 
and  eat  up  our  provisions.  There's  not  a  day  goes 
over  his  head  without  a  dinner  or  supper  in  this 
house. 

Arch.  How  came  he  so  familiar  in  the  family? 

Scrub.  Because  he  speaks  English  as  if  he  had 
lived  here  all  his  life,  and  tells  lies  as  if  he  had 
been  a  traveller  from  his  cradle. 

Arch.  And  this  priest,  I'm  afraid, has  converted 
the  affections  of  your  Gipsey. 

Scrub.  Converted !  ay,  and  perverted,  my  dear 
friend,  for  I'm  afraid  he  has  made  her  a  w —  and  a 
papist.  But  this  is  not  all ;  there's  the  French 
count  and  Mrs.  Sullen,  they're  in  confederacy,  and 
for  some  private  end  of  their  own,  too,  to  be 
sure. 

Arch.  A  very  hopeful  family,  yours,  brother 
Scrub ;  I  suppose  the  maiden  lady  has  her  lover, 
too? 

Scrub.  Notthat  I  know  :  she's  the  best  on  them, 
that's  the  truth  on't ;  but  they  take  care  to  prevent 
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mj  cariosltjr,  by  givinz  me  so  much  business,  that 
I  am  a  perfect  slave.  \Vhat  d'ye  think  is  my  place 
in  this  family? 

Arch.  Batter,  I  suppose. 
'-•  Scrub.  Ab,  lord  help  your  silly  head !  I'll  tell 
'*yj)U.  Of  a  Monday  I  drive  the  coach  ;  of  a  Tues- 
day I  drive  the  plough ;  on  Wednesday  I  follow 
the  hounds  ;  on  Thursday  I  dun  the  tenants ;  on 
Friday  I  go  to  market ;  on  Saturday  I  draw  war- 
rants ;  and  on  Sunday  I  draw  beer. 

Arch.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  if  variety  be  a  pleasure  in 
life,  you  have  enough  on't,  my  dear  brother.  But 
what  ladies  are  those  1 

Scrub.  Outs,  ours ;  that  upon  the  right  hand  is 
Mrs.  Sollen,  and  the  other  is  Mrs,  Dorinda.  Don't 
mind  'em ;  sit  still,  man. 

Enter  MRS.  SULLEN  and  Dorinda. 

Mrs.  S.  I  have  heard  my  brother  talk  of  my  Lord 
Aimwell,  but  they  say  that  his  brother  is  the  finer 
gentleman. 

Dor.  That's  impossible,  sister. 

Mrs.  S.  He's  vastly  rich,  and  very  close,  they 

Dor.  No  matter  for  that;  if  I  can  creep  mto  his 
heart,  I'll  open  his  breast,  I  warrant  him:  I  have 
heard  say,  that  people  may  be  guessed  at  by  the 
behaviour  of  their  servants  ;  I  could  wish  that  we 
might  talk  to  that  fellow. 

Mrs.  S.  So  do  I,  for  I  think  he's  a  very  pretty 
fellow.  Come  this  way;  I'll  throw  out  a  lure  for 
him  presently.  (They  walk  to  the  opposite  side. 
Mrs.  Sullen  drops  her  fan;  Archer  runs,  takes  it  up, 
and  gives  it  to  her.) 

Arch.  Corn,  wine,  and  oil,  indeed  !  But  I  think 
the  wife  has  the  greatest  plenty  of  flesh  and  blood ; 
she  should  be  my  choice.  Ay,  ay,  say  you  go? 
Madam,  your  ladyship's  fan. 

Mrs.  S.  O,  sir,  I  thank  yon.  What  a  handsome 
bow  the  fellow  made ! 

Dor.  Bow !  Why,  I  have  known  several  foot- 
men come  down  from  London,  set  up  here  for 
dancing  masters,  and  carry  oft'  the  best  fortunes  in 
the  country. 

Arch.  (Aside.)  That  project  for  aught  I  know, 
had  been  better  than  ours.  Brother  Scrub,  why 
don't  you  introduce  me. 

Send).  Ladies,  this  is  the  strange  gentleman's 
servant,  that  you  saw  at  church  to-day;  I  under- 
stand he  came  from  London,  and  so  I  invited  him 
to  the  cellar,  that  he  might  shew  me  the  newest 
flourish  in  whetting  my  knives. 

Dor.  And  I  hope  you  have  made  much  of  him. 

Arch.  O,  yes,  madam ;  but  the  strength  of  your 
ladyship's  liquor  is  a  little  too  potent  for  the  con- 
stitution ofyour  humble  servant. 

Mrs.  S.  What !  then  you  don't  usually  drink 
ale? 

Arch.  No,  madaiB ;  my  constant  drink  is  tea,  or 
a  little  wine  and  water  :  'tis  prescribed  me  by  the 
physicians,  for  a  remedy  against  the  spleen. 

Scrub.  Ola!  Ola!  a  footman  have  the  spleen ! 

Mrs.  S.  I  thought  that  distemper  had  been  only 
proper  to  people  of  quality. 

Arch.  Madam,  like  all  other  fashions,  it  wears 
out,  and  so  descends  to  their  servants  ;  though,  in 
a  great  many  of  us,  I  believe,  it  proceeds  from 
some  melancholy  particles  in  the  blood,  occasioned 
by  the  stagnation  of  wages- 
Dor.  How  affectedly  the  fellow  talks!  How 
long,  pray,  have  you  served  your  present  master "? 

Arch.  Not  long ;  my  life  has  been  mostly  spent 
in  the  service  of  the  ladies. 

Mrs.  S.  And  pray,  which  service  do  you  like 
besti 

Arch.  Madam,  the  ladies  pay  best ;  the  honour 
of  serving  them  is  sufficient  wages ;  there  is  a 
charm  in  their  looks  that  delivers  a  pleasure  with 


their  commands,  and  gives  our  duty  the  wings  of 
inclination. 

Mrs.  S.  That  flight  was  above  the  pitch  of  a 
livery :  and,  sir,  would  you  not  be  satisfied  to  serve 
a  lady  again? 

Arch.  As  groom  of  the  chamber,  madam,  but  not 
as  a  footman. 

Mrs.  S.  I  suppose  you  served  as  footman  before. 

Arch.  For  that  reason  I  would  not  serve  in  that 
post  again  ;  for  my  memory  is  too  weak  for  the  load 
of  messages  that  the  ladies  lay  upon  their  servants 
in  London.  My  Lady  Howd'ye,  the  last  mistress 
I  served,  called  me  up  one  morning,  and  told  me, 
"  Martin,  go  to  ray  Lady  Allnight,  with  my  humble 
service ;  tell  her  I  was  to  wait  on  her  ladyship  yes- 
terday, and  left  word  with  Mrs.  Rebecca,  that  the 
preliminaries  of  the  affair  she  knows  of  are  stopt, 
till  we  know  the  concurrence  of  the  person  I  know 
of,  for  which  there  are  circumstances  wanting, 
which  we  shall  accommodate  at  the  old  place;  but 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  there  is  a  person  about  her 
ladyship,  that,  from  several  hints  and  surmises,  was 
accessary  at  a  certain  time  to  the  disappointments 
that  naturally  attend  things,^  that  to  her  knowledge 
are  of  more  importance — ' 

Mrs.  S.  Sf  Dor.  Ha,  ha !  where  are  you  going, 
sirl 

Arch.  Why,  I  hav 'n't  half  done. 

Scrub.  I  should  not  remember  a  quarter  of  it. 

Arch.  The  whole  how  d'ye  was  about  half  an 
hour  long ;  I  happened  to  misplace  two  syllables^ 
and  was  turned  off,  and  rendered  incapable — 

Dor.  The  pleasantest  fellow,  sister,  I  ever  saw. 
But,  friend,  if  your  master  be  married,  I  presume 
you  still  serve  a  lady  ■? 

Arch.  No,  madam,  I  take  care  never  to  come 
into  a  married  family  ;  the  commands  of  the  master 
and  mistress  are  always  so  contrary,  that  'tis  im- 
possible to  please  both. 

Dor.  There's  a  main  point  gained.  My  lord  is 
not  married,  I  find. 

Mrs.  S.  But  I  wonder,  friend,  that  in  so  many 
good  services,  you  had  not  a  better  provision  made 
for  you. 

Arch.  I  don't  know  how,  madam:  I  am  very 
well  as  I  am. 

Mrs.  S.  Something  for  a  pair  of  gloves.  (Offer- 
ing him  money.) 

Arch.  I  humbly  beg  leave  to  be  excused.     My 
master,  madam,  pays  me  ;  nor  dare  I  take  money 
from  any  other  hand,  without  injuring  his  honour, 
,  and  disobeying  his  commands. 

Scrub.  Brother  Martin  !  brother  Martin! 

Arch.  What  do  you  say,  brother  Scrub? 

Scrub.  Take  the  money,  and  give  it  to  me. 

[^Exeunt  Archer  and  Scrub. 

Dor.  This  is  surprising.  Did  you  ever  see  so 
pretty  a  well-bred  fellow  T 

Mrs.  S.  The  devil  take  him  for  wearing  that 
livery. 

Dor.  I  fancy,  sister,  he  may  be  some  gentleman, 
a  friend  of  my  lord's,  that  his  lordship  has  pitched 
upon  for  his  courage,  fidelity,  and  discretion,  to  bear 
him  company  in  this  dress,  and  who,  ten  to  one, 
was  his  second. 

Mrs.  S.  It  is  so,  it  must  be  so,  it  shall  be  so — 
For  I  like  him. 

Dor.  What !  better  than  the  count? 

Mrs.  <S.  The  count  happened  to  be  the  most 
agreeable  man  in  the  place ;  and  so  I  chose  him  to 
serve  me  in  my  design  upon  my  husband. 

Dor.  But  now,  sister,  for  an  interview  with  this 
lord,  and  this  gentleman  ;  but  how  shall  we  bring 
that  about? 

Mrs.  S.  Patience!  you  country  ladies  give  no 
quarter.  Look  ye,  Dorinda,  if  ray  lord  Aimwell 
loves  you  or  deserves  you,  he'll  find  a  way  to  sea 
you,  and  there  we  must  leave  it.    My  busines* 
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comes  now  upon  the  tapis.    Hare  you  prepared 
your  brother? 

Dor.  Yes,  yes. 

Mrs.  S.  And  how  did  he  relish  it  ^ 

Dor.  He  said  little,  mumbled  something  to  him- 
self, and  promised  to  be  guided  by  me.  But  here 
he  comes. 

Enter  Sullen. 

Sul.  What  singing  was  that  I  heard  just  now? 

Mrs.  S.  The  singing  in  your  head,  my  dear;  you 
complained  of  it  all  day. 

Sul.  You're  impertinent. 

Mrs.  S.  I  was  ever  so,  since  I  became  one  flesh 
with  yon. 

Sul.  One  flesh:  rather  two  carcasses  joined  un- 
naturally together. 

Mrs.  S.  Or  rather  a  living  soul  coupled  to  a  dead 
body. 

Dor.  So,  this  is  fine  encoaragement  for  me! 

Sul.  Yes,  my  wife  shews  you  what  you  must  do. 

Mrs.  S.  And  my  husband  shews  you  what  you 
most  suffer. 

Sul.  'Sdeath!  why  can't  yon  be  silent? 

Mrs.  S.  'Sdeath  !  why  can't  you  talk  ? 

Sul.  Do  you  talk  to  any  purpose  ? 

Mrs.  S.  Do  you  think  to  any  purpose "? 

Sul.  Sister,  hark'ye.  (  Whispers.^  I  shan't  be  home 
till  it  be  late.  lExit. 

Mrs.  S.  What  did  he  whisper  to  ye  1 

Dor.  That  he  would  go  round  the  back  way, 
come  into  the  closet,  and  listen  as  I  directed  him. 
But  let  me  beg  once  more,  dear  sister,  to  drop  this 
project :  for  as  I  told  you  before,  instead  of  awak- 
ing him  to  kindness,  yon  may  provoke  him  to  rage ; 
and  then  who  knows  how  far  his  brutality  may 
carry  him. 

Mrs.  S.  I'm  provided  to  receive  him,  I  warrant 
yon.    Away.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I.— The  same. 

Enter  DoRiNDA,  Mrs.  Sullen  and  Lady  Boun- 
tiful. 

Dor.  News,  dear  sister,  news ! 

Enter  Archer,  running. 

Arch.  Where,  where  is  my  lady  Boantiful  ?  Pray 
which  is  the  old  lady  of  you  three  ! 

Lady  B.  I  am. 

Arch.  O,  madam,  the  fame  of  your  ladyship's 
charity,  goodness,  benevolence,  skill,  and  ability, 
have  drawn  me  hither  to  implore  your  ladyship's 
help  in  behalf  of  my  unfortunate  master,  who  is 
this  moment  breathing  his  last. 

Lady  B.  Your  master,  where  is  he  ? 

Arch.  At  your  gate,  madam  :  drawn  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  your  handsome  house  to  view  it  nearer, 
and  walking  up  the  avenue,  he  was  taken  ill  of  a 
sudden,  with  a  sort  of  I  know  not  what :  but  down 
he  fell,  and  there  he  lies. 

Lady  B.  Here,  Scrub,  Gipsey,  all  run,  get  my 
easy  chair  down  stairs,  put  the  gentleman  in  it,  and 
bring  him  in  quickly,  quickly. 

Arch.  Heaven  will  reward  your  ladyship  for  this 
charitable  act. 

Lady  B.  Is  your  master  used  to  these  fits? 
■   Arch.  O  yes,  madam,  frequently.   I  have  known 
him  to  have  five  or  six  of  a  night. 

Lady  B.  What's  his  name  ? 

Arch.  Lord,  madam,  he's  dying:  a  minute's  care 
or  neglect,  may  save  or  destroy  his  life. 

Lady  B.    Ah,  poor  gentleman  !    Come,  friend, 

shew  me  the  way  ;  I'll  see  him  brought  in  myself. 

[Exit,  with  Archer. 

Hor.  O,  sister,  my  heart  flutters  about  strangely ; 


I  can  hardly  forbear  from  running  to  his  assist- 
ance. 

Mrs.  S.  And  I'll  lay  my  life  he  deserves  your 
assistance  more  than  he  wants  it.  Did  not  I  tell 
you  that  my  lord  would  find  a  way  to  come  at  you? 
Love's  his  distemper,  and  you  must  be  the  physi- 
cian ;  put  on  all  your  charms,  summon  all  your  fire 
into  your  eyes,  plant  the  whole  artillery  of  your 
looks  against  his  breast,  and  down  with  them. 

Dor.  O,  Sister,  I'm  but  a  yonng  gunner ;  I  shall 
be  afraid  to  shoot,  for  fear  the  piece  should  recoil, 
and  hurt  myself. 

Mrs.  S.  Never  fear ;  you  shall  see  me  shoot  be- 
fore you,  if  you  will. 

Dor.  No,  no,  dear  sister,  you  have  missed  your 
mark  so  unfortunately,  that  I  shan't  care  for  being 
instructed  by  you. 

Enter  AlMWELL,  in  a  Chair,  carried  by  ARCHER 
and  Scrub;  Lady  Bountiful  and  Gipsey; 
Aimwell  counterfeiting  a  swoon. 

Lady  B.  Here,  here,  let's  see  the  hartshorn  drops. 
Gipsey,  a  glass  of  fair  water;  his  fit's  very  strong. 
Bless  me,  how  his  hands  are  clench'd ! 

Arch.  For  shame,  ladies,  what  d'ye  do  ?  Why 
don't  you  help  us?  Pray,  madam,  (to  Dorinda,) 
take  his  hand,  and  open  it,  if  you  can,  whilst  I  hold 
his  head.     (Dorinda  takes  his  hand.) 

Dor.  Poor  gentleman !  Oh,  he  has  got  my  hand 
within  his,  and  squeezes  it  unmercifully. 

Lady  B.  'Tis  the  violence  of  his  convulsion, 
child. 

Arch.  O,  madam,  he's  perfectly  possessed  in 
these  cases.  He'll  bite  you  if  you  don't  have  a 
care. 
Dor.  Oh,  my  hand  !  my  hand  ! 
Lady  B.  What's  the  matter  with  the  fooli.sh  girl? 
I  have  got  his  hand  open,  you  see,  with  a  great  deal 
of  ease. 

Arch.  Ay,  but  madam,  your  daughter's  hand  is 
somewhat  warmer  than  your  ladyship's,  and  the 
heat  of  it  draws  the  force  of  the  spirits  that  way. 

Mrs.  S.  I  find,  friend,  you're  very  learned  in 
these  sort  of  fits. 

Arch.  'Tis  no  wonder,  madam,  for  I'm  often 
troubled  with  them  myself  ;  I  find  myself  ex- 
tremely ill  at  this  minute.  (^Looking  hard  at  Mrs, 
Sullen.') 

Mrs.  S.  (Aside.)  I  fancy  I  could  find  a  way  to 
cure  you. 
Lady  B.  His  fit  holds  him  very  long. 
Arch.  Longer  than  usual,  madam. 
Lady  B.  Where  did  his  illness  take  him  first, 
pray? 

Arch.  To-day  at  charch,  madam. 
Lady  B.  In  what  manner  was  he  taken  ? 
Arch.  Very  strangely,  my  lady.    He  was  of  a 
sudden  touched  with  something  in  his  eyes,  which 
at  the  first  he  only  felt,  but  could  not  tell  whether 
'twas  pain  or  pleasure. 

Lady  B,  Wind,  nothing  but  wind.  Your  master 
should  never  go  without  a  bottle  to  smell  to.  Oh  ! 
he  recovers ;  the  lavender  water  ;  some  feathers  tO' 
burn  under  his  nose ;  Hungary  water  to  rub  his 
temples.  O,  he  comes  to  himself.  Hem  a  little, 
sir,  hem.  Gipsey  bring  the  cordial  water.  (Aimwell 
seems  to  awake  in  amaze. ) 

Aim.  Where  am  I?    (Rising.) 
Sure  I  have  passed  the  gulph  of  silent  death, 
And  now  am  landed  on  the  Elysian  shore — 
Behold  the  goddess  of  those  happy  plains. 
Fair  Proserpine,  let  me  adore  thy  bright  divinity. 
(Kneels  to  Dorinda,  kisses  her  hand.) 
Mrs.  S,  So,  so,  so,  I  knew  where  the  fit  would 
end. 

Aim.  Eorydice,  perhaps. 
How  could  thy  Orpbeus  keep  his  word 
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And  not  look  back  on  thee  ? 

No  treasure  but  thyself  could  sure  have  brib'd  him, 

To  look  one  minute  off  thee. 

Lady  B.     Delirious,  poor  gentleman  ! 

Arch.  Very  delirious,  madam,  very  delirious  ! 

Scrub.  Very  dolorous,  indeed. 

Aim.  Martin's  voice,  I  think. 

Arch.  Yes,  my,  lord.   How  does  your  lordship  ? 

Lady  B.  Lord  !  did  you  mind  that,  girls ! 

Aim.  Where  am  1 7 

Scrub.  In  our  house,  sir. 

Arch.  In  very  good  hands,  sir.  You  were  taken 
just  now  with  one  of  your  old  tits,  under  the  trees, 
just  by  this  good  lady's  house  ;  her  ladyship  had 
you  taken  in,  and  has  miraculously  brought  you  to 
yourself,  as  you  see. 

Aim.  I  am  so  confounded  with  shame,  madam, 
that  I  can  now  only  beg  pardon,  and  refer  my  ac- 
knowledgments for  your  ladyship's  care, till  an  op- 
portunity offers  of  making  some  amends.  I  dare  to 
be  no  longer  troublesome.  Martin,  give  two  guineas 
to  the  servants. 

Dor.  Sir,  you  may  catch  cold  by  going  so  soon 
into  the  air  ;  you  don't  look,  sir,  as  if  you  were  per- 
fectly recovered.  {Archer  talks  to  Lady  Bountiful 
in  dumb  shew.) 

Aim.  That  I  shall  never  be,  madam ;  my  present 
illness  is  so  rooted,  that  I  must  expect  to  carry  it  to 
my  grave. 

Lady  B.  Come,  sir,  your  servant  has  been  telling 
me  that  you  are  apt  to  relapse,  if  you  go  into  the 
air.  Your  good  manners  shan't  get  the  better  of 
ours.  You  shall  sit  down  again,  sir.  Come,  sir, 
we  don't  mind  ceremonies  in  the  country.  Here, 
Gipsey,  bring  the  cordial  water.  You  shall  taste 
my  water;  'tis  a  cordial,  I  can  assure  you,  and  of 
my  own  making.  {Aimwell  drinks.)  Drink  it  off, 
sir. — How  d'ye  find  yourself  now,  sir? 

Aim.  Somewhat  better,  though  very  faint  still. 

Lady  B.  Ay,  ay,  people  are  always  faint  after 
those  fits.  Come,  girls,  you  shall  shew  the  gentle- 
man the  house  :  'tis  but  an  old  family  building,  sir; 
but  you  had  better  walk  about  and  cool  by  degrees, 
than  venture  immediately  into  the  air :  but  you'll 
find  some  tolerable  pictures.  Dorinda,  shew  the 
gentleman  the  way.  I  must  go  to  the  poor  woman 
below.  lExit. 

Dor.  This  way,  sir. 

Aim.  Ladies,  shall  I  beg  leave  for  my  servant 
to  wait  upon  you,  for  he  understands  pictures  very 
well. 

Mrs.  S.  Sir,  we  understand  originals  as  well  as 
he  does  pictures,  so  he  may  come  along. 

[^Exeunt  all  but  Scrub. 

Enter  FoiGARD. 

Foig.  Save  you,  master  Scrub. 

Scrub,  Sir,  I  won't  be  saved  your  way.  I  hate 
a  priest,  I  abhor  the  French,  and  I  defy  the  devil. 
Sir,  I  am  a  bold  Briton,  and  will  spill  the  last  drop 
of  ray  blood  to  keep  out  popery  and  slavery. 

Foig,  Master  Scrub,  you  would  put  me  down  in 
politics,  and  so  I  would  be  speaking  with  Mrs. 
Gipsey. 

Scrub.  Good  Mr.  Priest,  you  can't  speak  with 
her  ;  she's  sick,  sir;  she's  gone  abroad,  sir;  she's 
dead  two  months  ago,  sir. 

Enter  GiPSEV. 

Gip.  How  now,  impudence  !  How  dare  you  talk 
so  saucily  to  the  doctor  1  Pray,  sir,  don't  take  it 
ill :  for  the  common  people  of  England  are  not  so 
civil  to  strangers,  as — 

Scrub.  You  lie,  you  lie,  'tis  the  common  people, 
such  as  you  are,  that  are  civilest  to  strangers. 

Gip,  Sirrah,  I  have  a  good  mind  to — Get  you 
out,  I  say. 


Scrub,  1  won't. 

Gip.  You  won't,  saucebox?  Pray,  doctor,  what 
is  the  captain's  name  that  came  to  your  inn  last 
night"! 

Scrub.  The  captain  !  ah,  the  devil !  there  she 
hampers  me  again  : — Ihe  captain  has  me  on  one 
side,  and  the  priest  on  the  t'other :  so,  between  the 
gown  and  sword,  I  have  a  fine  time  on't. 

Gij).  What,  sirrah,  won't  you  march  ? 

Scrub.  No,  my  dear,  I  won't  march,  but  I'll  walk; 
and  I'll  make  bold  to  listen  a  little  too.  {Goes  be- 
hind and  listens.) 

Gip.  Indeed,  doctor,  the  count  has  been  barbar- 
ously treated,  that's  the  truth  on't. 

Foig.  Ah,  Mrs.  Gipsey,  upon  my  soul,  now  gra, 
his  complainings  would  mollify  the  marrow  in  your 
bones,  and  move  the  bowels  of  your  commisera- 
tion ;  he  weeps,  and  he  dances,  and  he  fistles,  and 
he  swears,  and  he  laughs,  and  he  stamps,  and  he 
sings;  in  conclusion,  joy,  he's  afllicted,  a  la  Fran- 
5oise,  and  a  stranger  would  not  know  whider  to  cry 
or  laugh  with  him. 

Gip.  What  would  you  have  me  do,  doctor"? 

Foig.  Nothing,  joy,  but  only  hide  the  count  iu 
Mrs.  Snllen's  closet,  when  it  is  dark. 

Gip.  Nothing!  Is  that  nothing?  It  would  be  both 
a  sin  and  a  shame,  doctor. 

Foig.  Here  are  twenty  louidores,  joy,  for  your 
shame  ;  and  I  will  give  you  an  absolution  for  the 
shin. 

Gip,  But  won't  that  money  look  like  a  bribe  ?  , 

Foig.  Dat  is  according  as  you  shall  tauk  it.  If 
you  receive  the  money  beforehand,  'twill  be  logice, 
a  bribe  ;  but  if  you  stay  till  afterwards,  'twill  be 
only  gratification. 

Gip.  Well,  doctor,  I'll  lake  it  logice.  But  what 
must  I  do  with  my  conscience,  sir  1 

Foig.  Leave  that  with  me,  joy ;  I  am  your  priest, 
gra  ;  and  your  conscience  is  under  my  hands. 

Gip,  But  should  I  put  the  count  into  the  closet — 

Foig,  Veil,  is  dere  any  shin  for  a  man's  being  in 
a  closhet?     One  may  goe  to  prayers  in  a  closhet. 

Gip,  But  if  the  lady  should  go  into  her  chamber 
and  go  to  bed? 

Foig.  Veil,  and  is  dere  any  shin  in  going  to  bed, 

joy"! 

Gip.  Ay,  but  if  the  parties  should  meet,  doctor  1 
Foig.  Veil  den,  the  parties  must  be  responsible. 
Do  you  be  gone  after  putting  the  count  into  the 
closhet  and  leave  the  shins  wid  themselves.  I  will 
come  with  the  count  to  instruct  you  in  your  cham<- 
ber. 

Gip.  Well,  doctor,  your  religion  is  so  pure — 
MethinksI'mso  easy  after  an  absolution,  and  can  sin 
afresh  with  so  much  secui'ity,  that  I'm  resolved  to 
die  a  martyr  to  it ;  here's  the  key  of  the  garden 
door ;  come  in  the  back  way,  when  'tis  late ;  I'll 
be  ready  to  receive  you  ;  but  don't  so  much  as 
whisper,  only  take  hold  of  my  hand  ;  I'll  lead  you, 
and  do  you  lead  the  count  and  follow  me.  lExeunl. 

Enter  SCRUB. 

Scrub,  What  witchcraft  now  have  these  twoimpS 
of  the  devil  been  a  hatching  here  ?  There's  twenty 
louidores  ;  I  heard  that,  and  saw  the  purse  ;  but  I 
must  give  room  to  my  betters.  '\^Exit  Scrub, 

Scene  II. — A  Picture  Gallery.  ' 

Enter  AmyfEhL  and  Dorinda,  with  Mus.  Sullen 
and  Archer.  , 

Mrs,  S.  Pray,  sir,  {To  Arch.)  how  d'ye  like 
that  piece  1 

Arch.  O,  'tis  Leda.  You  find,  madam,  how  Ju- 
piter came  disg-uised  to  make  love. 

Mrs.  S,  Pray,  sir,  what  head  is  that  in  the  cor* 
ner  there  1 

Arch.  O,  madam,  'tis  poor  Ovid  in  his  exile. 
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Mrs.  S.  What  was  he  baaisbed  for? 

Arch.  His  ambitious  love,  madam.  (^Bowing.) 
His  misfortune  touches  me. 

Mrs.  S.  Was  he  successful  in  his  amours  1 

Arch.  There  he  has  left  us  in  the  dark.  He  was 
too  much  a  gentleman  to  tell, 

Mrs.  S.  If  he  were  secret,  I  pity  him. 

Arch.  If  he  were  successful,  I  envy  him. 

Mrs.  S.  How  d'ye  like  that  Venus  over  the  chim- 
ney? 

Arch.  Venus !  I  protest,  madam,  I  took  it  for 
your  picture  ;  but  now  I  look  again,  'tis  not  hand- 
some enough. 

Mrs.  S.  Oh  !  what  a  charm  is  flattery!  If  you 
would  see  my  picture,  there  it  is,  over  the  cabinet. 
How  d'ye  like  it  ? 

Arch.  I  must  admire  anything^,  madam,  that  has 
the  least  resemblance  to  you.  But,  methinks,  ma- 
dam— (^He  looks  at  the  picture  and  Mrs.  Sullen, 
three  or  four  times  by  turns.)  Pray,  madam,  who 
drew  it? 

Mrs.  S.  A  famous  hand,  sir. 

lAvnviell  and  Dorinda  go  off. 

Arch.  A  famous  hand,  madam !  Your  eyes  in- 
deed are  featured  here  ;  but  where's  the  sparkling 
moisture,  and  shining  fluid,  in  which  they  swim? 
the  picture,  Indeed,  has  your  dimples  ;  but  where's 
the  swarm  of  killing  Cupids  that  should  ambush 
there  ?  the  lips  too  are  figured  out ;  but  where's 
the  carnation  dew,  the  pouting  ripeness,  that  tempts 
the  taste  in  the  original. 

Mrs.  S.  Had  it  been  my  lot  to  have  been  matched 
■with  such  a  man  !     (^Aside.) 

Arch.  Your  neck  too,  presumptuous  man !  what ! 
paiut  heaven !     Apropos,  madam,  in  the  very  next 

Eicture  is  Salmoneus,  that  was  struck  dead  with 
ghtning,  for  offering  to  imitate  Jove's  thunder  ;  I 
hope  you  served  the  painter  so,  madam. 

Mrs.  S.  Had  my  eyes  the  power  of  thunder,  they 
should  employ  their  lightning  better. 

Arch.  There's  the  finest  bed  in  that  room,  ma- 
dam ;  I  suppose  'tis  your  ladyship's  bed  chamber. 

Mrs.  S.  And  what  then,  sir  1 

Arch.  I  think  that  the  quilt  is  the  richest  that  I 
ever  saw.  I  can't  at  this  distance,  madam,  distin- 
guish the  figures  of  the  embroidery.  Will  you  give 
me  leave,  madam? 

Mrs.  iS'.  The  devil  take  his  impudence.  Sure,  if 
I  gave  him  an  opportunity,  he  durst  not  be  rude. 

I  have  a  great  mind  to  try.     {Going returns.) 

'Sdeath  !  what  am  I  doing  ?  And  alone  too !  Sis- 
ter, sister !  lExit. 

Arch.  I'll  follow  her  close. 

For  where  a  Frenchman  dost  attempt  to  storm, 
A  Brition  sure  may  well  the  work  perform. 

Enter  Scrub. 

Scrub.  Martin  !  brother  Martin  ! 

Arch.  O  brother.  Scrub,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I 
was  not  a  going ;  here's  a  guinea  my  master  or- 
dered you. 

Scrub.  A  guinea!  hi,  hi,  hi,  a  guinea!  by  this 
light,  it  is  a  guinea  ;  but  I  suppose  you  expect 
twenty  shillings  in  change? 

Arch.  Not  at  all ;  I  have  another  for  Gipsey. 

Scrub.  A  guinea  for  her  !  Fire  and  faggot  for 
the  witch.  Sir,  give  me  that  guinea;  and  I'll  dis- 
cover a  plot. 

Arch.  A  plot ! 

Scrub.  Ay,  sir,  a  plot,  a  horrid  plot !  First  it  must 
be  a  plot,  because  there's  a  woman  in't ;  secondly, 
it  must  be  a  plot,  because  there's  a  priest  in't ; 
thirdly,  it  must  be  a  plot,  because  there's  French 

fold  in't ;  and  fourthly,  it  must  be  a  plot,  because 
don't  know  what  to  make  on't. 
Arch.  Nor  any  body  else,  I'm  afraid,  brother 
Scrub. 


Scrub.  Truly  I'm  afraid  so  too ;  for  where  there's 
a  priest  and  a  woman,  there's  always  a  mystery  and 
a  riddle.  This  I  know,  that  there  has  been  the 
doctor  with  a  temptation  in  one  hand,  and  an  ab^ 
solution  in  the  other,  and  Gipsey  has  sold  herself 
to  the  devil  ;  I  saw  the  price  paid  down  ;  my  eyes 
shall  take  their  oath  on't. 

Arch.  And  is  all  this  bustle  about  Gipsey? 

Scrub.  That's  not  all  ;  I  could  hear  but  a  word 
here  and  there  ;  but  I  remember  they  mentioned  a 
count,  a  closet,  a  back  door,  and  a  key. 

Arch.  The  count?  did  you  hear  nothing  of  Mrs. 
Sullen? 

Scrub.  I  did  hear  some  word  that  sounded  that 
way  -,  but  whether  it  was  Sullen  or  Dorinda,  I  could 
not  distinguish. 

Arch.  You  have  told  this  matter  to  nobody 
brother  ? 

Scrub.  Told  !  no,  sir,  I  thank  yon  for  that ;  I'm 
resolved  never  to  speak  one  word,  pro  nor  con,  till 
we  have  a  peace. 

Arch.  You're  in  the  right,  brother  Scrub.  Here's 
a  treaty  a  foot  between  the  count  and  the  lady. 
The  priest  and  the  chamber  maid  are  plenipotenti- 
aries. It  shall  go  hard,  but  I'll  find  a  way  to  be 
included  in  the  treaty.     Where's  the  doctor,  now  ? 

Scrub.  He  and  Gipsey  are  this  moment  devour- 
ing my  lady's  marmalade  in  the  closet. 

Aim.  (From  without.)  Martin,  Martin ! 

Arch.  I  come,  sir,  I  come. 

Scrub.  But  you  forgot  the  other  guinea,  brother 
Martin. 

Arch.  Here,  I  give  it  with  all  my  heart. 

Scrub.  And  I  take  it  with  all  my  soul.  [^Exit 
Archer.']  Ecod,  I'll  spoil  your  plotting,  Mrs.  Gip- 
sey ;  and  if  you  should  set  the  captain  upon  me 
these  two  guineas  will  buy  me  oflT.  [Exit' 

Scene  III — A  Room. 
Enter  Mrs.  Sullen.    Dorinda. 

Mrs.  S.  Well,  sister. 

Dor.  And  well,  sister. 

Mrs.  S.  What's  become  of  my  lord? 

Dor.  What's  become  of  his  servant? 

Mrs.  S.  Servant!  He's  a  prettier  fellow,  and  a 
finer  gentleman,  by  fifty  degrees,  than  his  master. 

Dor.  O  my  conscience,  I  fancy  you  could  beg 
that  fellow  at  the  gallows'  foot. 

Mrs.  S.  O  my  conscience  I  could,  provided  I 
could  put  a  friend  of  yours  in  his  room. 

Dor.  You  desired  me,  sister,  to  leave  you,  when 
you  transgressed  the  bounds  of  honour. 

Mrs.  S.  Thou  dear,  censorious,  country  girl,  what 
dost  mean?  You  can't  think  of  the  man  without 
the  lover,  I  find. 

Dor.  I  don't  find  any  thing  unnatural  in  that 
thought. 

Mrs.  S.  How  a  little  love  and  conversation  im- 
prove a  woman.  Why,  child,  you  begin  to  live. 
You  never  spoke  before. 

Dor.  Because  I  was  never  spoken  to  before ;  my 
lord  has  told  me  that  I  have  more  wit  and  beauty 
than  any  of  my  sex  ;  and  truly  I  begin  to  think  the 
man  is  sincere. 

Mrs.S.  You're  in  the  right,  Dorinda;  pride  is 
the  hfe  of  a  woman,  and  flattery  is  our  daily  bread. 
But  I'll  lay  yon  a  guinea  that  I  had  finer  things 
said  to  me  than  you  had. 

Dor.  Done.    What  did  vour  fellow  say  to  yon? 

Mrs.  S.  My  fellow  took  the  picture  of'Venus  for 
mine. 

Dor.  But  my  lover  took  me  for  Venus  herself. 

Mrs.  S.  Common  cant !  Had  mv  spark  called  me 
a  Venus  directly,  I  should  have  believed  him  to  be 
a  footman  in  good  earnest. 

Dor.  But  my  lover  was  upon  his  knees  to  me. 

Mrs,  S.  And  mine  was  upon  bis  tiptoes  to  me. 
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Dor.  Mine  vowed  to  die  for  me. 

Mrs.  S.  Mine  swore  to  die  with  me. 

Dor.  Mine  kiss'd  my  hand  ten  thousand  times. 

Mrs.  S.  Mine  has  all  that  pleasure  to  come. 

Dor.  Mine  spoke  the  softest  moving  things, 

Mrs.  S.  Mine  had  his  moving  things  too. 

Dor.  Mine  ottered  marriage. 

Mrs.  S.  O  lard  !  D'ye  call  that  a  moving  thing. 

Dor.  The  sharpest  arrow  in  his  quiver,  my  dear 
sister.  Why,  my  twenty  thousand  pounds  may  lie 
brooding  here  these  seven  years,  and  hatch  nothing 
at  last  but  some  ill-natured  clown  like  yours  : 
whereas,  if  I  marry  my  lord  Aimwell,  there  will  be 
title,  place,  and  precedence  ;  the  park,  the  play, 
and  the  drawing-room;  splendour,  equipage, noise, 
and  flambeaux.  Hey,  my  lady  Aimwell's  servants 
there.  Lights,  lights,  to  the  stairs,  my  lady  Aim- 
well's  coach,  put  forward,  stand  by  ;  make  room 
for  her  ladyship.  Are  not  these  things  moving  1 
What,  melancholy,  of  a  sudden  ! 

Mrs.  S.  Happy,  happy,  sister!  Your  angel  has 
been  watchful  for  your  happiness,  whilst  mine  has 
slept  regardless  of  his  charge.  Long  smiling  years 
of  circling  joys  for  you  ;  but  not  one  hour  for  me  ! 
(  Weeps.) 

Dor.  Come,  my  dear,  we'll  talk  on  something 
else. 

Mrs.  S.  O,  Dorinda,  I  own  myself  a  woman,  full 
of  my  sex,  a  gentle,  generous  soul,  easy  and  yield- 
ing to  soft  desires ;  a  spacious  heart,  where  love 
and  all  his  train  might  lodge  ;  and  must  the  fair 
apartment  of  my  breast  be  made  o  stable  for  a  brute 
to  lie  in  ? 

Dor.  Meaning  your  husband,  I  suppose. 

Mrs.  S.  Husband!  No,  even  husband  is  too  soft 
a  name  for  him.  But,  come,  I  expect  my  brother 
here  to-night  or  to-morrow  ;  he  was  abroad  when 
iny  father  married  me ;  perhaps  he'll  find  a  way  to 
make  me  easy. 

Dor.  Will  you  promise  not  to  make  yourself  easy 
in  the  mean  time  with  my  lord's  friend? 

Mrs,  S.  You  mistake  me,  sister.  It  happens 
with  us  as  among  the  men,  the  greatest  talkers  are 
the  greatest  cowards  :  and  there's  a  reason  for  it ; 
those  spirits  evaporate  in  prattle,  which  might  do 
moremischief  if  they  took  another  course. — Though 
to  confess  the  truth,  I  do  love  that  fellow  ;  and  if  I 
met  him  drest  as  he  should  be,  and  I  nndrest  as 
I  should  be, — lookye,  sister,  I  have  no  supernatu- 
ral gifts  ;  I  can't  swear  I  could  resist  the  tempta- 
tion, though  I  can  safely  promise  to  avoid  it ;  and 
that's  as  much  as  the  best  of  us  can  do.      [^Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.—The  Inn. 
Enter  Aimwell  and  Archer,  laughing. 

Arch.  And  the  awkward  kindness  of  the  good 
motherly  old  gentlewoman — 

Aim.  And  tne  coming  easiness  of  the  young  one. 
'Sdeath,  'tis  a  pity  to  deceive  her. 

Arch.  Nay,  if  you  adhere  to  those  principles, 
stop  where  jou  are. 

Aim.  I  can't  stop,  for  T  love  her  to  distraction. 

Arch.  'Sdeath,  if  you  love  her  a  hair's  breadth 
beyond  discretion,  jou  must  go  no  further. 

Aim.  Well,  well,  any  thing  to  deliver  us  from 
sauntering  away  our  idle  evenings  at  White's, 
Tom's,  or  Will's.     But  now — 

Arch.  Ay,  now  is  the  time  to  prevent  all  this. 
Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot.  This  priest  is  the  luck- 
iest part  of  our  adventure  ;  he  shall  marry  you, 
and  pimp  for  me. 

Aim.  But  I  should  not  like  a  woman  that  can  ')e 
so  fond  of  a  Frenchman. 

Arch.  Alas,  sir,  necessity  has  no  law  ;  the  lady 
may  be  in  distress.  But  if  the  plot  lies  as  I  sus- 
pect, I  must  put  on  the  gentleman.  But  here  comes 
the  doctor.    I  shall  be  ready.  lExit. 


Enter  FoiGARD. 


Foig.  Save  you,  noble  friend. 

Aim.  O  sir,  your  servant.  Pray,  doctor,  may  I 
crave  your  name  1 

Foig.  Fat  naame  is  upon  me  ?  My  naame  is 
Foigard,  joy. 

Aim.  Foigard  !  a  very  good  name  for  a  clergy- 
man. Pray,  doctor  Foigard,  were  you  ever  in 
Ireland? 

Foig.  Ireland  !  no  joy.  Fat  sort  of  a  plaace  is 
dat  saam  Ireland  1  Dey  say,  de  people  are  catched 
dere  when  dey  are  young. 

Aim.  And  some  of  them  here,  when  they  are  old; 
as  for  example  {Takes  Foigard  by  the  shoulder.) 
Sir,  I  arrest  you  as  a  traitor  against  the  govern- 
ment ;  you're  a  subject  of  England,  and  this  morn- 
ing shewed  me  a  commission,  by  which  you  served 
as  a  chaplain  in  the  French  army.  This  is  death 
by  our  law,  and  your  reverence  must  hang  for  it. 

Foig.  Upon  my  shoul,  noble  friend,  dis  is  strange 
news  you  tell  me  ;  fader  Foigard  a  subject  of  Eng- 
land !  the  son  of  a  burgomaster  at  Brussels,  a  sub- 
ject of  England!     Ubooboo — 

Aim.  The  son  of  a  bogtrotter  in  Ireland  !  Sir, 
your  tongue  will  condemn  you  before  any  bench  in 
the  kingdom. 

Foig.  And  is  my  tongue  all  my  evidensh,  joy  1 

Aim.  That's  enough, 

Foig.  No,  no,  joy,  for  I  will  never  speak  English 
no  more. 

Aim.  Sir,  I  have  other  evidence.  Here,  Mar- 
tin, you  know  this  fellow. 

Enter  ARCHER. 

Arch.  (In  a  Brogue.)  Saave  you,  my  dear,  Cus- 
sen,  how  does  your  health? 

Foig.  Ah  !  upon  my  shoul,  dere  is  my  country- 
man, and  his  brogue  will  hang  mine.  (Aside.) 
Mynhere,  Ick  wet  neal  watt  hey  zacht,  ick  Univer- 
ston  ewe  neet,  sacramant. 

Airn.  Altering  your  language  wont  do,  sir;  this 
fellow  knows  your  person,  and  will  swear  to  your 
face. 

Foig.  Faash !  Fey,  is  dere  de  brogue  upon  my 
faash  too  1 

'  Arch.  Upon  my  salvation  dere  ish,  joy.  But,. 
cnssen  Mackshane,  vill  you  not  put  a  remembrance 
upon  mel 

Foig.  Mackshane  !  by  St.  Paatrick,  dat  is  my 
naame  shure  enough.    (Aside.) 

Aim.  I  fancy.  Archer,  you  have  it. 

Foig.  The  devil  hang  you,  joy.  By  fat  acquaint- 
ance are  you  my  cussen  t 

Arch.  O,  de  devil  hang  yourself,  joy  ;  you  know 
we  were  little  bojs  togeder  upon  de  school,  and 
your  foster-moder's  son  was  marry 'd  upon  my  nurse's 
shister,  joy,  and  so  we  are  Irish  cussens. 

Foig.  De  devil  take  de  relationship  !  Veil,  joy, 
and  fat  school  was  it  ? 

Arch.  I  think  it  was — Ay,  'twas  Tipperary. 

Foig.  Now  upon  my  shoul,  joy,  it  was  Kilkenny. 

Aim.  That's  enough  for  us  :  Self  confession. 
Come,  sir,  we  must  deliver  you  into  the  hands  of 
the  next  magistrate. 

Arch.  He  sends  you  to  gaol,  you're  tried  next 
assizes,  and  away  you  go  swinging  into  purgatory. 

Foig.  And  is  it  so  wid  you,  cussen  1 

Arch.  It  vill  be  so  wid  you,  cussen,  if  you  don't 
immediately  confess  the  secret  between  you  and 
Mrs.  Gipsey.  Lookye,  sir,  the  gallows,  or  the 
secret,  take  your  choice. 

Foig.  The  gallows  !  Upon  my  soul,  I  hate  that 
shame  gallows,  for  it  ish  a  dishease  dat  is  fatal  to 
our  family.  Veil,  den,  there  is  nothing,  gentlemen, 
but  Mrs.  Sullen  would  speak  wid  de  count  in  her 
chamber  at  midnight,  and  dere  is  noharm,  joy,for  I 
am  to  conduct  the  count  to  de  plaash  myself,  • 
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Arch,  As  I  guess'd.  Have  you  communicated 
the  matter  to  the  count? 

Foig.  I  have  not  sheen  him  since. 

Arch,  Right  again  ;  why  then,  doctor,  you  shall 
conduct  me  to  the  lady  instead  of  the  count, 

Foig,  Fat,  my  cussen  to  the  lady  !  Upon  my 
shoul,  gra,  dat's  too  much  upon  the  brogue. 

Arch.  Come,  come,  doctor,  consider  we  have  got 
a  rope  about  your  neck,  and  if  you  offer  to  squeak, 
we'll  stop  your  windpipe,  most  certainly  ;  we  shall 
have  another  job  for  you  in  a  day  or  two,  I  hope. 

Aim.  Here's  conjpany  coming  this  way  ;  let's 
into  my  chamber,  and  there  concert  our  affairs 
further. 

Arch.  Come,  my  dear  cussen,  come  along. 

Foig,  Arra,  the  devil  take  our  relationship. 

[^Exeunt. 

Enter  Boniface,  Hounslow,  Bagshot,  and 
Gibbet. 
Gib,  Well,  gentlemen,  'tis  a  fine  night  for  our 
enterprise. 

Houn,  Dark  as  hell. 

Bag.  And  blows  like  the  devil ;  our  landlord  here 
has  shewn  us  the  window  where  we  must  break 
in,  and  tells  us  the  plate  stands  in  the  wainscot  cup- 
board in  the  parlour. 

Bon.  Ay,  ay,  Mr.  Bagshot,  as  the  saying  is, 
knives  and  forks,  cups  and  cans,  tumblers  and  tan- 
kards. There's  one  tankard,  as  the  saying  is,  that's 
near  upon  as  big  as  me  ;  it  was  a  present  to  the 
squire  from  his  godmother,  and  smells  of  nutmeg 
and  toast  like  an  East  India  Ship. 

Houn,  Then  you  say  we  must  divide  at  the  stair 
head. 

Bon,  Yes,  Mr.  Hounslow,  as  the  saying  is.  At 
one  end  of  the  gallery  lies  my  lady  Bountiful  and 
her  daughter;  and  at  the  other,  Mrs.  Sullen.  As 
for  the  squire — 

Gib.  He's  safe  enough,  I  have  fairly  entered  him, 
and  he's  more  than  half-seas  over  already.  But 
such  a  parcel  of  scoundrels  are  got  about  him  there, 
that  'egad  I  was  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  their  com- 
pany. 

Bon.  'Tis  now  twelve  as  the  saying  is — Gentle- 
men, you  must  set  out  at  one. 

Gib.  Hounslow,  do  you  and  Bagshot  see  our 
arms  fix'd,  and  I'll  come  to  you  presently. 

Houn.  and  Bag.  We  will.  [^Exeunt, 

Gib.  Well,  my  dear  Bonny,  you  assure  me  that 
Scrub  is  a  coward. 

Bon.  A  chicken,  as  the  saying  is — you'll  have  no 
creature  to  deal  with  but  the  ladies. 

Gib,  And  I  can  assure  yon,  friend,  there's  a 
great  deal  of  address  and  good  manners  in  robbing 
a  lady  ;  I  am  the  most  a  gentleman  that  way  that 
ever  travelled  the  road.  But  my  dear  Bonny,  this 
prize  will  be  a  galleon,  a  Vigo  business  ;  I  warrant 
you,  we  shall  bring  off  three  or  four  thousand 
pounds. 

Bon.  In  plate,  jewels,  and  money,  as  the  saying 
is,  you  may. 

Gib.  Why  then,  Tyburn,  I  defy  thee  ;  I  get  up 
to  town,  sell  off  my  horse  and  arms,  buy  myself 
some  pretty  employment  in  the  law,  and  be  as  snug 
and  as  honest  as  ever  a  long  gown  of  them  all, 

Bon.  And  what  think  you  then  of  my  daughter 
Cherry  for  a  wife  ? 

Xrib.  Lookye,  my  dear  Bonny,  Cherry  is  the  god- 
dess I  adore,  as  the  song  goes  ;  but  it  is  a  maxim, 
that  man  and  wife  should  never  have  [it  in  their 
power  to  hang  one  another  ;  for  if  they  should,  the 
I^ord  have  mercy  upon  them  both  !  ^Exeunt, 

ACT  V. 

Scene  1.— The  Inn, 
{Knocking  without.)    Enter  BONIFACE. 
Bon,  Coming,  coming— A  coach  and  six  foaming 


horses  at  this  time  of  night !  Some  great  ^an,  as 
the  saying  is,  for  he  scorns  to  travel  with  other 
people. 

Enter  SiR  Charles  Freeman. 

Sir  C.  What,  fellow !  a  public  house,  and  abed 
when  other  people  sleep? 

Bon.  Sir,  I  an't  abed,  as  the  saying  is. 

Sir  C.  I  see  that,  as  the  saying  is.  Is  Mr.  Sul- 
len's  family  abed,  thinkye  ? 

Bon.  All  but  the  Squire  himself,  sir,  as  the  say- 
ing is  ;  he's  in  the  house. 

Sir  C.  What  company  has  he? 

Bon.  Why,  sir,  there's  the  constable,  Mr.  Gage 
the  exciseman,  the  hunchback'd  barber,  and  two 
or  three  other  gentlemen. 

Sir  C.  I  find  my  sister's  letters  gave  me  the  true 
picture  of  her  spouse. 

Enter  SULLEN,  drunk. 

Bon.  Sir,  here's  the  Squire. 

Sul.  The  puppies  left  me  asleep — sir. 

Sir  C,  Well,  sir. 

Sul.  Sir,  I  am  an  unfortunate  man  ;  I  have  three 
thousand  pounds  a-year,  and  can't  get  a  man  to 
drink  a  cup  of  ale  with  me. 

SirC.  That's  very  hard. 

Sul.  Ay,  sir,  and  unless  yon  have  pity  upon  me, 
and  smoke  one  pipe  with  me,  I  must  even  go  home 
to  my  wife,  and  I  had  rather  go  to  the  devil  by  half. 

Sir  C.  But  I  presume,  sir,  you  won't  see  your 
wife  to-night,  she'll  be  gone  to  bed.  You  don't 
use  to  lie  with  your  wife  in  that  pickle? 

Sul.  What!  not  lie  with  my  wife!  Why,  sir, 
do  you  take  me  for  an  atheist  or  a  rake? 

•S'lV  C.  If  you  hate  her,  sir,  I  think  you  had  bet- 
ter lie  from  her. 

Sid,  I  think  so,  too,  friend;  but  I  am  a  justice 
of  peace,  and  must  do  nothing  against  the  law. 

Sir  C,  Law !  as  I  take  it,  Mr.  Justice,  nobody 
observes  law  for  law's  sake,  only  for  the  good  of 
those  for  whom  it  was  made. 

Sul.  But  if  the  law  orders  me  to  send  yon  to 
gaol,  you  must  lie  there,  my  friend. 

Sir  C.  Not  unless  I  commit  a  crime  to  deserve 
it. 

Sul,  A  crime?    Oons,  an't  I  married? 

Sir  C,  Nay,  sir,  if  you  call  marriage  a  crime, 
you  must  disown  it  for  a  law. 

Sid,  Eh !  I  must  be  acquainted  with  you,  sir ; 
but,  sir,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know  the  truth 
of  this  matter, 

SirC.  Truth  sir,  is  a  profound  sea,  and  few  there 
be  that  wade  deep  enough  to  find  the  bottom  on't. 
Besides,  sir,  I'm  afraid  the  line  of  your  understand- 
ing may'nt  be  long  enough. 

Sul.  Lookye,  sir,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  your 
sea  of  truth ;  but  if  a  good  parcel  of  land  can  en- 
title a  man  to  a  little  truth,  I  have  as  much  as  any 
he  in  the  country. 

Bon.  I  never  heard  your  worship,  as  the  saying 
is,  talk  so  much  before. 

iSu/.  Because  I  never  met  with  a  man  that  I 
liked  before. 

Bon,  Pray,  sir,  as  the  saying  is,  let  me  ask  you 
one  question  :  Are  not  man  and  wife  one  flesh? 

Sir  C.  You  and  your  wife,  Mr.  Guts,  may  be 
one  flesh,  because  you  are  nothing  else ;  but  ra- 
tional creatures  have  minds  that  must  be  united. 

Sul.  Minds! 

Sir  C.  Ay,  minds,  sir.  Don't  you  think  that  the 
mind  takes  place  of  the  body  ? 

Sul.  In  some  people. 

Sir  C-  Then  the  interest  of  the  master  must  be 
consulted  before  that  of  the  servant. 

Sul,  Sir,  you  shall  dine  with  me  to-morrow  ; 
Oons,  I  always  thought  that  we  were  naturally 
one. 
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Sir  C.  Sir,  I  know  that  my  two  hands  are  natu- 
rallj  one,  because  they  love  one  another,  kiss  one 
another,  help  one  another  in  all  actions  of  life ;  but 
I  could  not  say  so  much  if  they  were  always  at 
cuffs. 

Sul.  Then  'tis  plain  that  we  are  two. 

Sir  C.  Why  don't  you  part  with  her,  sir  ? 

Sul.  Will  you  take  her,  sir? 

Sir  C.  With  all  my  heart. 

Sul,  You  shall  have  her  to-morrow  morning,  and 
a  venison  pasty  into  the  bargain. 

Sir  C.  You'll  let  me  have  her  fortune  too"! 

iSV.  Fortune!  why,  sir,  I  have  no  quarrel  to  her 
fortune,  I  hate  only  the  woman,  sir,  and  none  but 
the  woman  shall  go. 

Sir  C.  But  her  fortune,  sir — 

Sul.  Can  you  play  at  whist,  sir  ? 

Sir  C.  No,  truly,  sir. 

Sul.  Nor  at  all-fours? 

SirC.  Neither. 

Sul.  Oons  !  where  was  this  man  bred?  (Aside.) 
Burn  me,  sir,  I  can't  go  home,  'tis  but  two  o'clock. 

Sir  C.  For  half  an  hour,  sir,  if  you  please;  but 
you  must  consider  'tis  late. 

Sul.  Late  !  that's  the  reason  I  can't  go  to  bed. 
Come,  sir.  ^Exeunt. 

Enter  CHERRY,  luJio  runs  across  the  stage,  and 
knocks  at  AimweU's  chamher-door.  Enter  AlM- 
WELL  in  his  night-cap  and  gown. 

Aim.  What's  the  matter?  You  tremble,  child ; 
you're  frighted. 

Cher.  Mo  wonder,  sir ;  but  in  short,  sir,  this  very 
minute  a  gang  of  rogues  are  gone  to  rob  my  lady 
Bountiful's  house. 

Aim.  How  ! 

Cher.  I  dogged  them  to  the  very  door,  and  left 
them  breaking  in. 

Aim.  Have  you  alarmed  anybody  else  with  the 
news  1 

Cher.  No,  no,  sir;  I  wanted  to  have  discovered 
the  whole  plot,  and  twenty  other  things,  to  your 
man  Martin ;  but  I  have  searched  the  whole  house, 
and  can't  find  him;  where  is  he? 

Aim.  No  matter,  child;  will  you  guide  me  im- 
mediately to  the  house  ? 

Cher.  With  all  my  heart,  sir;  my  Lady  Bounti- 
ful is  my  godmother,  and  I  love  Miss  Dorinda  so 
well — 

Aim.  Dorinda!  the  name  inspires  me,  the  glory 
and  the  danger  shall  be  all  my  own.  Come,  my 
life,  let  me  but  get  my  sword.  lExeunt. 

Scene  II. — A   Bed-chamber  in  Lady  Bountiful's 
house. 

Enter  Mrs.  Sullen  and  Dorinda,  undressed. 

Dor.  'Tis  very  late,  sister;  no  news  of  your 
spouse,  yetf 

Mrs.  S.  No,  I'm  condemned  to  be  alone  till  to- 
wards four,  and  then,  perhaps,  I  may  be  executed 
with  his  company. 

Dor.  Well,  my  dear,  I'll  leave  you  to  your  rest, 
you'll  go  directly  to  bed,  I  suppose? 

Mrs.  S.  I  don't  know  what  to  do  ;  helgho  ! 

Dor.  That's  a  desiring  sigh,  sister. 

Mrs.  S.  This  is  a  languishing  hour,  sister. 

Dor.  And  might  prove  a  critical  minute,  if  the 
pretty  fellow  were  here. 

Mrs.  S.  Here  !  my  hated  husband  abroad,  and 
my  lovely  fellow  at  my  feet — O,  'gad,  sister. 

Dor.  Thoughts  are  free,  sister,  and  them  I  allow 
you.     So,  my  dear  sister,  good  night.  [^Exit. 

Mrs.  S.  A  good  rest  to  my  dear  Dorinda ; — 
thoughts  are  free!  are  they  so  ?  Why  then,  sup- 
pose him  here,  dressed  like  a  youthful,  gay,  and 
burning  bridegroom,  (Archer  steals  otU  of  the  closet.) 
with  tongue  enchanting,  eyes  bewitching,   knees 


imploring.  (Turns  a  little  on  one  side  and  sees 
A  rcher  in  the  posture  she  describes. )  Ah  I  (  Shrieks. ) 
Have  my  thoughts  raised  a  spirit  ?  What  are  you, 
sir,  a  man  or  adevill 

Arch.  A  man,  a  man,  madam.     (Rising.) 

Mrs.  S.  How  shall  I  be  sure  of  if? 

Arch.  Madam,  I'll  give  you  demonstration  this 
minute.     (Takes  her  hand.) 

Mrs.  S.  What,  sir!  do  you  intend  to  be  rude? 

Arch.  Yes,  madam,  if  you  please. 

Mrs.  S.  In  the  name  of  wonder,  whence  came  ye? 

Arch.  From  the  skies,  madam  ;  I'm  a  Jupiter 
in  love,  and  you  shall  be  my  Alcmena. 

Mrs.  S.  How  came  you  in  1 

Arch.  I  flew  in  at  the  window,  madam  ;  your 
cousin  Cupid  lent  me  his  wings,  and  your  sister 
Venus  opened  the  casement. 

Mrs.  S.  I'm  struck  dumb  with  wonder. 
^Arch.  How   beautiful  she  looks!    the   teeming 
jolly  spring  smiles  in  her  blooming  face,  and  when 
she  was   conceived,  her    mother  smelt  to  roses, 
look'd  on  lilies — 

Lilies  unfold  their  white,  their  fragrant  charms, 
When  the  warm  sun  thus  darts  into  their  arms. 

(Runs  to  her.) 

Mrs.S.  Ah!     (Shrieks.) 

Arch.  Oons,  madam,  what  do  you  meanl  You'll 
raise  the  house. 

Mrs.  S.  Sir,  I'll  wake  the  dead  before  I'll  bear 
this.  I'm  glad  on't.  Your  impudence  has  cured 
me. 

Arch.  If  this  be  impudence,  (kneels.)  I  leave 
to  your  partial  self;  no  panting  pilgrim,  after  a  te- 
dious painful  voyage,  ever  bowed  before  his  saint 
with  more  devotion. 

Mrs.  S.  Rise,  thou  prostrate  engineer:  not  all 
thy  undermining  skill  shall  reach  ray  heart.  Still 
to  convince  you  that  I'm  more  than  woman,  I  can 
speak  my  frailty,  confess  my  weakness  even  for 
you;  but  — 

A  rch.  For  me  !     (  Going  to  lay  hold  of  her. ) 

Mrs.  S.  Hold,  sir,  build  not  upon  that,  for  my 
most  mortal  hatred  follows,  if  you  disobey  what  I 
command  you  now  ;  leave  me  this  minute.  If  he 
denies,  I'm  lost.     (Aside.) 

Arch.  Then  you'll  promise — 

Mrs.  S.  Anything  another  time. 

Arch.  When  shall  I  come? 

Mrs.  S.  To-morrow,  when  you  will.  ' 

Arch.  Your  lips  must  seal  the  promise. 

Mrs.  S.  Psha ! 

Arch.  They  must,  they  must.  (Kisses  her.) 
Raptures  and  paradise!  And  why  not  now,  my 
angell  The  time,  the  place,  silence,  and  secrecy, 
all  conspire  ;  and  now  the  conscious  stars  have 
pre-ordained  this  moment  for  my  happiness. 
(  Takes  her  in  his  arms. ) 

Mrs.  S.  You  will  not,  cannot,  sure — 

Arch.  If  the  sun  rides  fast,  and  disappoints  not 
mortals  of  to-morrow's  dawn,  this  night  shall 
crown  my  joy. 

Mrs.  S.  You  shall  kill  me  first. 

Arch.  I'll  die  with  you.    (  Carrying  her  off.) 

Jlfr5.6\  Thieves,  thieves!  murder! 

Enter  SCRUB,  in  his  breeches  and  one  shoe. 

Scrub.  Thieves,  thieves,  murder,  popery ! 
(Archer  Draws. — Scrub  kneels.)  O  pray,  sir,  spare 
all  I  have,  and  take  my  life. 

Mrs.  S.  (Holding  Archer's  hand.)  What  does 
the  fellow  mean ! 

Scrub.  O  madam,  down  upon  your  knees,  your 
marrow-bones,  he's  one  of  them. 

Mrs.S.  Of  whom? 

Scrub.  One  of  the  rogues — I  beg  your  pardon, 
one  of  the  honest  gentlemen  that  just  now  are  broke 
into  the  house. 
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Arch.  How? 

Mrs.  S.  I  hopeyoa  did  not  come  to  rob  me? 

Arch.  Indeed  I  did,  madam ;  but  I  would  have 
taken  nothing  but  what  you  might  very  well  have 
spared ;  but  your  crying  thieves  has  wak'd  this 
dreaming  fool ;  and  so  he  takes  them  for  granted. 

Scrub.  Granted !  'tis  granted,  sir ;  take  all  we 
have. 

Mrs.  S.  Tlie  fellow  looks  as  if  he  were  broke 
out  of  Bedlam. 

Scrub.  Oons,  madam,  they're  broke  into  the 
house  with  fire  and  sword ;  I  saw  them,  heard 
them  ;  they'll  be  here  this  minute. 

Arch.  What,  thieves? 

Scrub.  Under  favour  sir,  I  think  so. 

Mrs.  S.  What  shall  we  do,  sir? 

Arch.  Madam,  I  wish  your  ladyship  a  good  night. 

Mrs.  S.  Will  you  leave  me  1 

Arch.  Leave  you!  Lord,  madam,  did  you  not 
command  me  to  be  gone  just  now,  upon  pain  of 
your  mortal  hatred. 

Mrs.  S.  Nay,  but  pray,  sir — (Takes  hold  of  him.') 

Arch.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  now  comes  my  turn  to  be  ra- 
vished. You  see,  madam,  you  must  use  men  one 
way  or  another ;  but  take  this  by  the  way,  good 
madam,  that  none  but  a  fool  will  give  you  the  be- 
nefit of  his  courage,  unless  you'll  lake  his  love 
along  with  it.     How  are  they  arm'd,  friend? 

Scrub.  With  sword  and  pistol,  sir. 

Arch.  Hash !  I  see  a  dark  lantern  coming 
through  the  gallery.  Madam,  be  assured  I  will 
protect  you,  or  lose  my  life. 

Mrs.  S.  Your  life !  No,  sir,  they  can  rob  me  of 
nothing  that  I  value  half  so  much ;  therefore,  now, 
sir,  let  me  entreat  you  to  be  gone. 

Arch.  No,  madam,  I'll  consult  my  own  safety 
for  the  sake  of  yours ;  I'll  work  by  stratagem. 
Have  you  courage  enough  to  stand  the  appearance 
of  them? 

Mrs.  S.  Yes,  yes,  since  I  have  escaped  your 
hands  I  can  face  anything. 

Arch.  Come  hither,  brother  Scrub:  don't  you 
know  me  ? 

Scrub.  Eh !  my  dear  brother  Martin. 

Arch.  This  way — Here — 

\_Exit  Archer,  carrying  off  Scrub, 

Enter  Gibbet,  with  a  dark  lantern  in  one  hand,  and 
a  pistol  in  the  other. 

Gib.  Ay,  ay,  this  is  the  chamber,  and  the  lady 
alone. 

Mrs,  S.  Who  are  you,  sir?  What  would  you 
have  ?    D'ye  come  to  rob  me  ? 

Gib.  Rob  you  !  Alack-a-daj,  madam,  I'm  only 
a  younger  brother,  madam ;  and  so,  madam,  if  you 
make  a  noise,  I'll  shoot  you  through  the  head.  But 
don't  be  afraid,  madam.  (Laying  his  lantern  and 
pistol  upon  the  table.)  These  rings,  madam  ;  don't 
be  concerned,  madam  ;  I  have  a  profound  respect 
for  you,  madam  J  your  keys,  madam;  don't  be 
frighted,  madam ;  I'm  the  most  of  a  gentleman. 
(Searching  her  pockets.)  This  necklace,  madam  ;  I 
never  was  rude  to  any  lady.  I  have  a  veneration 
— for  this  necklace— (£fere  Archer  having  come 
round  and  seized  the  pistol,  takes  Gibbet  by  the  col- 
lar, trips  up  his  heels,  and  claps  the  pistol  to  his 
breast. ) 

Arch.  Hold,  profane  villain,  and  take  the  re- 
ward of  thy  sacrilege. 

Gib,  O,  pray  sir,  don't  kill  me ;  I  an't  prepared. 

Arch.  How  many  are  there  of  them.  Scrub? 

Scrub.  Five-and-forty,  sir. 

Arch.  Then  I  must  kill  the  villain,  to  have  him 
out  of  the  way. 

Gib.  Hold!  hold,  sir!  we  are  but  three,  upon 
my  honour. 

Arch.  Scrub,  wDl  you  undertake  to  secure  him'' 

Scrub,  Not  I,  sir ;  kill  bim,  kill  him. 


Arch.  Run  to  Gipsey's  chamber,  there  you'll 
find  the  doctor ;  bring  him  hither  presently.  [Exit 
Scrub,  running. '\  Come,  rogue,  if  you  have  a  short 
prayer,  say  it. 

Gib.  Sir,  I  have  no  prayer  at  all ;  the  govern- 
ment has  provided  a  chaplain  to  say  prayers  for  us 
on  these  occasions. 

Mrs.  S.  Pray,  sir,  don't  kill  him  ;  you  fright  me 
as  much  as  him. 

Arch.  The  dog  shall  die,  madam,  for  being  the 
occasion  of  my  disappointment — Sirrah,  this  mo- 
ment is  your  last. 

Gib.  Sir,  I'll  give  you  two  hundred  pounds  to 
spare  my  life. 

Arch.  Have  you  no  more,  rascal? 

Gib.  Yes,  sir,  I  can  command  four  hundred  • 
but  I  must  reserve  two  of  'em  to  save  my  life  at 
the  sessions. 

Enter  SCRUB  and  FoiGARD. 

Arch.  Here,  doctor;  I  suppose  Scrub  and  you, 
between  you,  may  manage  him.  Lay  hold  of  him. 
(Foigardlays  hold  of  Gibbet.) 

Gib.  What !  turn'd  over  to  the  priest  already. 
Lookye,  doctor,  you  come  before  your  time;  I 
an't  condemn'd  yet,  I  thank  ye. 

Foig.  Come,  my  dear  joy,  I  vil  secure  your 
body  and  your  shoul  too ;  I  vil  make  you  a  good 
catholic,  and  give  you  an  absolution. 

Gib.  Absolution !  Can  you  procure  me  a  pardon, 
doctor? 

Foig.  No,  joy. 

Gib.  Then  yon  and  your  absolution  may  go  to 
the  devil. 

Arch.  Convey  him  into  the  cellar;  there  bind 
him ;  take  the  pistol,  and  if  he  offers  to  resist, 
shoot  him  through  the  head,  and  come  back  to  us 
with  all  the  speed  you  can. 

Scrub,  Ay,  ay;  come,  doctor,  do  yon  hold  him 
fast,  and  I'll  guard  him.  i Exeunt. 

Mrs.  S.  But  how  came  the  doctor,— 

^    Arch,  In  short,  tmLdam— (Shrieking  without.) 

Sdeath !  the  rogues  are  at  work  with  the  other 
ladies ;  I'm  vexed  I  parted  with  the  pistol ;  but  I 
must  fly  to  their  assistance.  Will  you  stay  here, 
madam,  or  venture  yourself  with  me  ? 

Mrs,  S,  Oh,  dear  sir,  with  you. 

[Takes  him  by  the  arm,  and  exeunt. 

Scene  III. — Another  Apartment  in  the  house. 

Enter  HouNSLOw,  dragging  in  Lady  Bocntiful- 
and  Bagshot  hauling  in  DoRINDA.  ' 

Houn,  Come,  come,  your  jewels,  mistress. 
Bag.  Your  keys,  your  keys,  old  gentlewoman. 

Enter  Aimwell. 
Aim,  Turn  this  way,  villains  !  I  durst  engage  an 
army  in  such  a  cause.    (He  engages  them  both,) 

Enter  Archv.r  andMns.  Sullen. 

Arch.  Hold,  hold!  my  lord;  every  man  his 
bird,  pray.  (They  engage,  man  to  man;  Hounslow 
and  Bagshot  are  thrown  down  and  disarmed.) 

Arch.  Shall  we  kill  the  rogues  ? 

Aim.  No,  no,  we'll  bind  them. 

Arch.  Ay,  ay;  here,  madam,  lend  me  your 
garter.    (To  Mrs,  Sullen.) 

Mrs.  S.  The  devil's  in  this  fellow  ;  he  fights, 
loves,  and  banters,  all  in  a  breath.  Here's  a  cord 
that  the  rogues  brought  with  them  I  suppose. 

Arch.  Right,  right,  the  rogue's  destiny,  a  rope 
to  hang  himself.  Come,  my  lord;  this  is  but  a 
scandalous  sort  of  an  oflSce.  (Binding  Houn.  and 
Bag.  together.)  If  our  adventures  should  end  in 
this  sort  ofhangman's-work;  but  I  hope  there  is 
something  in  prospect  that — 
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JSnter  Scrub. 


Well,  Scrub,  have  you  secured  your  tartar? 

Scrub.  Yes,  sir,  I  left  the  priest  and  him  disput- 
ing about  religion. 

Aim.  And  pray  carry  these  gentlemen  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  the  controversy.  (Delivers  the  pri- 
soners to  Scrub,  who  leads  them  out. ) 

Mrs.S.  Pray,  sister,  how  came  my  lord  here? 

Dor.  And  pray,  how  came  the  gentleman  here"! 

Mrs.  S.  I'll  tell  you  the  greatest  piece  of  villany. 
(They  talk  apart.) 

Aim,  I  fancy,  Archer,  you  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful in  your  adventures  than  the  housebreakers. 

Arch.  No  matter  for  my  adventure,  yours  is  the 
principal ;  press  her  this  minute  to  marry  you ;  now, 
while  she's  hurried  between  the  palpitation  of  her 
fear  and  the  joy  of  her  deliverance  ;  now,  while 
the  tide  of  her  spirits  is  at  high  flood,  throw  your- 
self at  her  feet;  speak  some  romantic  nonsense  or 
other ;  confound  her  senses,  bear  down  her  rea- 
son, and  away  with  her ;  the  priest  is  now  in  the 
cellar,  and  dares  not  refuse  to  do  the  work. 

Ai/n.  But  how  shall  I  get  off  without  being  ob- 
served ? 

Arch.  You  a  lover!  and  not  find  a  way  to  get 
off. — Let  me  see. 

Aim.  Yon  bleed.  Archer. 

Arch.  'Sdeath,  I'm  glad  on't;  this  wound  will 
do  the  business.  I'll  amuse  the  old  lady  and  Mrs. 
Sullen  about  dressing  my  wound,  while  you  carry 
off  Doriuda. 

Enter  Lady  BOUNTIFUL. 

Lady  B.  Gentlemen,  could  we  understand  how 
you  would  be  gratified  for  the  services — 

Arch.  Come,  come,  my  lady,  this  is  no  time  for 
compliments  ;  I'm  wounded,  madam. 

Lady  B.  and  Mrs.  S.  How,  wounded  ! 

Dor.  I  hope,  sir,  you  have  received  no  hurt? 
(To  Aimwell.) 

Aim.  None  but  what  yon  may  cure.  (Makes 
love  in  dumb  shew. ) 

LadyB.  Let  me  see  your  arm,  sir;  I  must  have 
some  powder  sugar  to  stop  the  blood. — O  me ! — an 
ugly  gash  ;  upon  my  word,  sir,  you  must  go  to  bed. 

Arch.  Ay,  my  lady,  a  bed  would  do  very  well. 
Madam,  (to  Mrs.  Sullen)  will  you  do  me  the  fa- 
vour to  conduct  me  to  a  chamber. 

LadyB.  Do,  do,  daughter;  while  I  get  the  lint, 
and  the  probe,  and  the  plaister  ready. 

[Runs  out;  Aim.  carries  off  Dor. 

Arch.  Come,  madam,  why  don't  you  obey  your 
mother's  commands? 

Mrs.  S.  How  can  you,  after  what  is  past,  have 
the  confidence  to  ask  me  ? 

Arch.  And  if  you  go  to  that,  how  can  you,  after 
what  is  past,  have  the  confidence  to  deny  me? 
Was  not  this  blood  shed  in  your  defence,  and  my 
life  exposed  for  your  protection?  Lookye,  madam, 
I'm  none  of  your  romantic  fools  that  fight  giants 
and  monsters  for  nothing  ;  my  valour  is  downright 
Swiss  ;  I  am  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  must  be  paid. 

Mrs.  S.  "Tis  ungenerous  in  you,  sir,  to  upbraid 
me  with  your  services. 

Arch.  'Tis  ungenerous  in  you,  madam,  not  to 
reward  them. 

Mrs.S.  How!  at  the  expense  of  honour? 

Arch.  Honour!  can  honour  consist  with  ingra- 
titude. If  you  would  deal  like  a  woman  of  honour, 
do  like  a  man  of  honour.  D'ye  think  I  would  deny 
you  in  such  a  case? 

Enter  GiPSEY. 

Gip.  Madam,  my  lady  has  ordered  me  to  tell 
you  that  your  brother  is  below,  at  the  gate. 

Mrs.S.  My  brother!  heaven  be  praised!  Sir, 
he  shall  thank  you  for  your  services;  he  has  it  in 
his  power. 


Arch.  Who  is  your  brother,  madam? 

Mrs.  S.  Sir  Charles  Freeman.  You'll  excuse 
me,  I  must  go  and  receive  him.  [Exit. 

Arch.  Sir  Charles  Freeman  !  'Sdealh  and  hell! 
my  old  acquaintance.  Now,  unless  Aimwell  has 
made  good  use  of  his  time,  all  our  fair  machine 
goes  souse  into  the  sea  like  the  Eddystone.    [Exit, 

Scene  IV. — A  Gallery  in  the  same  house. 
Enter  Aimwell  and  Dorinda. 

Dor.  Well,  well,  my  lord,  you  have  conquered. 
Your  late  generous  action  will,  I  hope,  plead  for 
my  easy  yielding;  though  I  must  own  your  lord- 
ship had  a  friend  in  the  fort  before. 

Aiin.  The  sweets  of  Hybla  dwell  upon  her 
tongue, — here,  doctor. 

Enter  Foigard,  with  a  book, 

Foig.  Are  you  prepared,  bote? 

Dor.  I'm  ready;  but  first,  my  lord,  one  word — ■ 
I  have  a  frightful  example  of  a  hasty  marriage  in 
my  own  family;  when  I  reflect  upon't,  it  shocks 
me.     Pray,  my  lord,  consider  a  little. 

Aim.  Consider!  Do  you  doubt  my  honour  or  my 
love  ? 

Dor.  Neither.  I  do  believe  you  equally  just  as 
brave;  and  were  your  whole  sex  drawn  out  for 
me  to  choose,  I  should  not  cast  a  look  upon  the 
multitude,  if  you  were  absent ;  but  my  lord,  I'm 
a  woman ;  colours,  concealments  may  hide  a  thou- 
sand faults  in  me  ;  therefore,  know  me  better  first. 
I  hardly  dare  affirm  I  know  myself  in  anything  ex- 
cept my  love. 

Aim,  Such  goodness  who  could  injure?  I  find 
myself  unequal  to  the  task  of  villain.  She  has 
gained  my  soul,  and  made  it  honest  like  her  own — • 
I  cannot  hurt  her,  (Aside.)  Doctor,  retire.  [Exit 
Foig.l  Madam,  behold  your  lover  and  your  pro- 
selyte, and  judge  of  ray  passion  by  my  conversion, 
I'm  all  a  lie,  nor  dare  I  give  a  fiction  to  your 
arms;  I'm  all  a  counterfeit,  except  my  passion. 

Dor,    Forbid  it  heaven !  a  counterfeit! 

Aim.  I  am  no  lord,  bijt  a  poor,  needy  man, 
come  with  a  mean  and  scandalous  design,  to  prey 
upon  your  fortune  ;  but  the  beauties  of  your  mind 
and  person  have  so  won  me  from  myself,  that,  like 
a  trusty  servant,  I  prefer  the  interest  of  my  mistress 
to  my  own. 

Dor.  Pray,  sir,  who  are  you? 

Aim.  Brother  to  the  man  whose  title  I  usurped, 
but  stranger  to  his  honour  or  fortune. 

Dor.  Matchless  honesty!  Once  I  was  proud,  sir, 
of  your  wealth  and  title,  but  now  am  prouder  that 
you  want  it.  Now  I  can  shew  my  regard  was 
justly  levelled,  and  had  no  aim  but  love.  Doctor, 
come  in. 

Enter  FoiGARD  and  GiPSEY,  who  whispers  Do- 
rinda. 

Your  pardon,  sir,  we  sha'n't  want  you  now,  sir. 
You  mast  excuse  me ; — I'll  wait  on  you  presentlv. 

[Exit, 
Foig.  Upon  my  shoul,  now  dis  is  foolish.    [Exit. 
Aim.  Gone!   and  bid  the  priest  depart;  it  has 
an  ominous  look. 

Enter  Archer. 

Arch.  Courage,  Tom!  Shall  I  wish  you  joy? 

Aim.  No. 

Arch.  Oons  !  man,  what  have  you  been  doing  ? 

Aim.  O,  Archer,  my  honesty,  I  fear,  has  rained 
me. 

Arch.  How? 

Aim.  I  have  discovered  myself. 

Arch.  Discovered !  and  without  my  consent ! 
What,  have  I  embarked  my  small  remains  in  the 
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same  bottom  with  yours,  and  you  dispose  of  all 
without  my  partnership? 

Aim.  O,  Archer,  I  own  my  fault. 

Arch.  After  conviction,  'tis  then  too  late  for 
pardon.  You  may  remember,  Mr.  Aimwell,  that 
you  proposed  this  folly  ;  as  you  be&;un,  so  end  it. 
Henceforth,  I'll  hunt;  my  fortune  singly,  so  fare- 
well. 

Aim.  Stay,  my  dear  Archer,  but  a  minute. 

Arch.  Stay  !  what  to  be  despised,  exposed,  and 
laughed  at !  No,  I  would  sooner  change  condi- 
tions with  the  worst  of  the  rogues  we  just  now 
bound,  than  bear  one  scornful  smile  from  the  proud 
knight  that  once  I  treated  as  my  equal. 

Aim.  What  knight? 

Arch.  Sir  Charles  Freeman,  brother  to  the  lady 
that  I  had  almost — But  no  matter  for  that ;  'tis  a 
cursed  night's  work,  and  so  I  leave  you  to  make 
the  best  on't. 

Aim.  Freeman! — one  word.  Archer.  Still  I 
have  hopes ;  methought  she  received  my  confession 
with  pleasure. 

Arch.  'Sdeath,  who  doubts  it? 

Aim.  She  consented  after  to  the  match  ;  and  still 
I  dare  believe  she  will  be  just. 

Arch.  To  herself,  I  warrant  her,  as  you  should 
have  been. 

Aim.  By  all  my  hopes,  she  comes,  and  smiling 
comes. 

Enter  DORINDA,  gailt/. 

Dor.  Come,  my  dear  lord — I  fly  with  impatience 
to  your  arms — The  minutes  of  my  absence  were  a 
tedious  year.     Where's  the  priest  ? 

Enter  FoiGARD. 

Arch.  Oons,  a  brave  girl ! 

Dor.  I  suppose,  my  lord,  this  gentleman  is  privy 
to  our  affairs? 

Arch.  Yes,  yes,  madam,  I'm  to  be  your  father. 

Dor.  Come,  priest,  do  your  office. 

Arch.  Make  haste,  make  haste,  couple  them 
any  way.  (Takes  AimweU's  hand.)  Come,  madam, 
I'm  to  give  you — 

Dor.  My  mind's  altered ;  I  won't. 

Arch.  Eh!— 

Aim.  I'm  confounded. 

Fuig.  Upon  my  shoul,  and  so  is  myshelf. 

Arch.  What's  the  matter  now,  madam? 

Dor.  Lookye,  sir,  one  generous  action  deserves 
another ;  this  gentleman's  honour  obliged  him  to 
hide  nothing  from  me ;  my  justice  engages  me  to 
conceal  nothing  from  him ;  in  short,  sir,  you  are 
the  person  that  you  thought  you  counterfeited  ; 
you  are  the  true  lord  viscount  Aimwell,  and  I  wish 
your  lordship  joy.  Now,  priest,  you  may  be 
gone;  if  my  lord  is  now  pleas'd  with  the  match, 
let  his  lordship  marry  me  in  the  face  of  the  world. 

Aim.  Archer,  what  does  she  mean? 

Dor,  Here's  a  witness  for  my  truth. 

Enter  Sir  Charles,  and  Mrs.  Sullen. 

Sir  C.  My  dear  lord  Aimwell,  I  wish  you  joy. 

Aim.  Of  what? 

Sir  C.  Of  your  honour  and  estate.  Your  bro- 
ther died  the  day  before  I  left  London  ;  and  all 
your  friends  have  writ  after  you  to  Brussels ; 
among  the  rest,  I  did  myself  the  honour. 

Arch.  Harkye,  sir  knight,  don't  yon  banter  now? 

Sir  C.  'Tis  truth,  upon  my  honour. 

Aim.  Thanks  to  the  pregnant  stars  that  form'd 
this  accident. 

Arch.  Thanks  to  the  womb  of  time  that  brought 
it  forth  ;  away  with  it. 

Aim.  Thanks  to  my  guardian  angel  that  led  me 
to  the  prize.     {Taking  Dorinda's  hand.) 

Arch.  And  double  thanks  to  the  noble  Sir 
Charles  Freeman.    My  lord,  I  wish  you  joy.    My 


lady,  I  wish  you  joy.  Egad,  Sir  Charles,  you're 
the  honestest  fellow  living;  'sdeath,  I'm  grown 
strangely  airy  upon  this  matter.  My  lord,  how 
d'ye  do  ?  A  word,  my  lord.  Don't  you  remember 
something  of  a  previous  agreement,  that  entitles 
me  to  the  moiety  of  this  lady's  fortune,  which  I 
think  will  amount  to  ten  thousand  pounds? 

Aim.  Not  a  penny,  Archer.  You  would  have 
cut  my  throat  just  now,  because  I  would  not  de- 
ceive this  lady. 

Arch.  Ay,  and  I'll  cut  your  throat  still,  if  you 
should  deceive  her  now. 

Aim.  That's  what  I  expect ;  and  to  end  the  dis- 
pute, the  lady's  fortune  is  twenty  thousand  pounds; 
we'll  divide  stakes ;  take  the  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  or  the  lady. 

Dor.  How!  Is  your  lordship  so  indifferent? 

Arch.  No,  no,  no,  madam,  his  lordship  knows 
very  well  that  I'll  take  the  money  ;  I  leave  you  to 
his  lordship,  and  so  we're  both  provided  for. 

Enter  FoiGARD. 

Foig.  Arrali  fait,  de  people  do  say  you  he  all 
robbed,  joy. 

Aim.  "The  ladies  have  been  in  some  danger,  sir, 
as  you  saw. 

Foig.  Upon  my  shoul  our  inn  be  robbed  too. 

Aim.  Our  inn!  by  whom? 

Foig.  Upon  my  shalvation,  our  landlord  has 
robbed  himself,  and  run  away  vidde  money. 

Arch.  Robbed  himself? 

Foig.  Ay  fait  and  me  too  of  ahundredpounds. 

Arch.  Robbed  you  of  a  hundred  pounds? 

Foig.  Yes,  fait  honey,  that  I  did  owe  to  him. 

Aim.  Our  money's  gone,  Frank. 

Arch.  Rot  the  money,  my  wench  is  gone — > 
Scavez  vous  quelque  chose  de  mademoiselle  Cherry  ? 

SirC.  This  good  company  meets  opportunely  in 
favour  of  a  design  I  have  in  behalf  of  my  unfortu- 
nate sister.  I  intend  to  part  her  from  her  husband; 
gentlemen,  will  you  assist  me? 

Arch.  Assist  you  I  'Sdeath,  who  would  not? 

Foig.  Ay,  upon  my  shoul,  we'll  all  ashist. 

Enter  Sullen. 

Sul.  What's  all  this?  They  tell  me,  spouse, 
that  you  had  like  to  have  been  robbed. 

Mrs.  S.  Truly,  spouse,  I  was  pretty  near  it,  had 
not  these  two  gentlemen  interposed. 

Sul.  How  came  these  gentlemen  here  ? 

Mrs.  S.  That's  his  way  of  returning  thanks,  yon 
must  know. 

Foig.  Ay,  hut  upon  my  conscience,  de  question 
be  apropos  for  all  dat. 

SirC.  You  promised  last  night,  sir,  that  you 
would  deliver  your  lady  to  me  this  morning. 

Sul.  Humph ! 

Arch.  Humph!  What  do  you  mean  by  humph? 
Sir,  you  shall  deliver  her ;  in  short,  sir,  we  have 
saved  you  and  your  family;  and  if  you  are  not 
civil,  we'll  unbind  the  rogues,  join  with  them, 
and  set  fire  to  your  house.  What  does  the  man 
mean?  not  part  with  his  wife  ! 

Foig.  Arrah,  not  part  wid  your  wife  !  Upon  my 
shoul,  de  man  dosh  not  understand  common  shi- 
vility. 

Mrs.S.  Hold,  gentlemen,  all  things  here  must 
move  by  consent.  Compulsion  would  spoil  us. 
Let  my  dear  and  I  talk  the  matter  over,  and  yon 
shall  judge  it  between  us. 

Sul.  Let  me  know  first,  who  are  to  be  our 
judges.     Pray,  sir,  who  are  you? 

SirC.  I  am  Sir  Charles  Freeman,  come  to  take 
away  your  wife. 

Sul.  And  you,  good  sir? 

Aim.  Thomas  Viscount  Aimwell,  come  to  take 
away  your  sister. 
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Sul.  And  you,  pray,  sir? 

Arch.  Francis  Archer,  esq.  come— 

Sul.  To  take  away  my  mother,  I  hope — Gentle- 
men you're  heartily  welcome.  I  never  met  with 
three  more  obliging  people  since  I  was  born  ;  and 
now,  my  dear,  if  you  please  you  shall  have  the  first 
word. 

Arch.  And  thelast  for  five  pounds.     (Aside.) 

Mrs.  S.  Spouse. 

Sul.  Rib. 

Mrs.  S.  How  long  have  you  been  married  1 

Sul.  By  the  almanack,  fourteen  months  ;  but  by 
my  account,  fourteen  years. 

Mrs.  S.  'Tis  thereabout  by  my  reckoning. 

Foig.  Upon  my  conscience  deir  accounts  vil 
agree. 

Mrs.  S.  Pray,  spouse,  what  did  you  marry  for  ? 

Sul.  To  get  an  heir  to  my  estate. 

Sir  C.  And  have  you  succeeded? 

Sul.  No. 

Arch.  The  condition  fails  on  his  side.  Pray, 
madam,  what  did  you  marry  for? 

Mrs.  S.  To  support  the  weakness  of  my  sex  by 
the  strength  of  his,  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
an  agreeable  society. 

Sir.  C.  Are  your  expectations  answered  1 

Mrs.S.  No. 

Foig.  Arrah,  honeys,  a  clear  caase,  a  clear  caase ! 

Sir  C.  What  are  the  bars  to  your  mutual  con- 
tentment ? 

Mrs.  S.  In  the  first  place  I  can't  drink  ale  with 
him. 

Sul.  Nor  can  I  drink  tea  with  her. 

Mrs.  S.  I  can't  hunt  with  you. 

Sul.  Nor  can  I  dance  with  you. 

Mrs.S,  I  hate  cocking  and  racing. 

Sul.  I  abhor  ombre  and  pica  net. 

Mrs.  S.  Your  silence  is  intolerable. 

Sul,  Your  prating  is  worse. 

Mrs.  S.  Is  there  on  earth  a  thing  we  can  agree 
in? 

Sul.  Yes — to  part. 

Jtfrs.iS.  With  all  my  heart. 

Sul,  Your  hand. 

Mrs.S.  Here. 


Sul.  These  hands  joined  as,  these  shall  part  as. 
Away — 

Mrs.S.  East. 

Sul.  West. 

Mrs.S.  North. 

Sul.  Sooth  ;  as  far  as  the  poles  asunder. 

Foig.  Araen !  Upon  my  shoul,  a  very  pretty 
sheremony. 

Sir  C.  Now,  Mr.  Sullen,  there  wants  only  my 
sister's  fortune  to  make  us  easy. 

Sul.  Sir  Charles,  you  love  your  sister,  and  I 
love  her  fortune  ;  every  one  to  bis  fancy. 

Arch.  Then  you  won't  refund? 

Sul.  Not  a  stiver. 

Arch.  What  is  her  portion? 

SirC.  Twenty  thousand  pounds,  sir. 

Arch.  I'll  pay  it.  My  lord,  I  thank  him,  has 
enabled  me.  This  night's  adventure  has  proved 
strangely  lucky  to  us  all,  for  Captain  Gibbet  in  his 
walk  has  made  bold,  Mr.  Sullen,  with  your  study 
and  escritoir,  and  has  taken  out  all  the  writings 
of  your  estate,  all  the  articles  of  marriage  with 
your  lady,  bills,  bonds,  leases,  and  receipts,  to 
an  infinite  value ;  I  took  'em  from  him,  and  will 
deliver  them  to  Sir  Charles.  (Gives  him  a  parcel 
of  papers  and  parchments.) 

Sul.  How,  my  writings!  My  head  aches  con- 
«umedly.  Well,  gentlemen,  you  shall  have  her 
fortune,  but  I  can't  talk.  If  you  have  a  mind.  Sir 
Charles,  to  be  merry  and  celebrate  my  sister's 
wedding,  and  my  divorce,  you  may  command  my 
house;  but  my  head  aches  consumedly. — Scrub, 
bring  me  a  dram.  {^Exit. 

Foig,  And,  Scrub,  put  a  little  drop  on  the  top 
for  me.  \^Exit. 

Arch.  'Twould  be  hard  to  guess  which  of  these 
parties  are  the  better  pleased,  the  couple  joined,  or 
the  couple  parted :  the  one  rejoicing  in  hopes  of  an 
untasted  happiness,  and  the  other  in  their  deliver 
ance  from  an  experienced  misery. 

Both  happy  in  their  several  states  we  find; 
These  parted  by  consent,  and  those  conjoined: 
Consent,  if  mutual,  saves  the  lawyer's  fee; 
Consent  is  law  enough  to  set  you  free, 

[^Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — Lincoln's  Inn. 
Enter  Saville,  followed  hy  a  Servant. 

Sav.  Lincoln's  Inn!  Well,  but  where  to  find 
him,  now  I  am  in  Ijincoln's  Inn?  Where  did  he 
say  his  master  was  1 

Serv.  He  only  said  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  sir. 

Sav.  That's  pretty !  And  your  wisdom  never  in- 
quired at  whose  chambers  ? 

Serv.  Sir,  you  spoke  to  the  servant  yourself. 

Sav.  If  I  was  too  impatient  to  ask  questions,  you 
ought  to  have  taken  directions,  blockhead  ! 

Enter  CoURTALL,  singing. 
Ha,  Conrtall  !  Bid  him  keep  the  horses  in  motion, 
and  then  inquire  at  all  the  chambers  round.  [^Exit 
Servant-I  What  the  devil  brings  you  to  this  part 
of  the  town?  Have  any  of  the  long  robes  handsome 
wives,  sisters,  or  chambermaids  ? 

Court.  Perhaps  they  have  ;  but  I  came  on  a  dif- 
ferent errand  ;  and  had  thy  good  fortune  brought 
thee  here  half-an-hour  sooner,  I'd  have  given  thee 
such  a  treat.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sav.  I'm  sorry  I  missed  it :  what  was  it  ? 

Court.  I  was  informed  a  few  days  since,  that  my 
consins  Fallow  were  come  to  town,  and  desired 
earnestly  to  see  me  at  their  lodgings  in  Warwick- 
Court,  flolborn.  Away  drove  I,  painting  them  all 
the  way  as  so  many  Hebes.  They  came  from  the 
farthest  part  of  Northumberland,  had  never  been  in 


town  ;  and,  in  course,  were  made  up  of  rusticity,  ia- 
noeence,  and  beauty. 

Sav.  Well? 

Court.  After  waiting  thirty  minutes,  during  which 
there  was  a  violent  bustle,  in  bounced  five  sallow 
damsels,— four  of  them  maypoles ;  the  fifth,  nature, 
by  way  of  variety,  had  bent  the  iEsop  style.  Bat 
they  all  opened  at  once,  like  hounds  on  a  fresh 
scent: — "Oh,  cousin  Courtall!  How  do  you  do, 
cousin  Conrtall?  Lord !  cousin,  I  am  glad  you  are 
come !  We  want  you  to  go  with  us  to  the  Park, 
and  the  plays,  and  the  opera,  and  Almack's,aod  all 
the  fine  places  !"  The  devil,  thought  I,  my  dears, 
may  attend  you,  for  I  am  sure  I  won't.  However. 
I  heroically  stayed  an  hour  with  them,  and  dis- 
covered the  virgins  were  all  come  to  town  with  the 
hope  of  leaving  it  wives  :  their  heads  full  of  knight- 
baronights,  fops,  and  adventures. 

Sav.  Well,  how  did  you  get  off? 

Court.  Oh !  pleaded  a  million  engagements. 
However,  conscience  twitched  me ;  so  I  break- 
fasted with  them  this  morning,  and  afterwards 
'squired  them  to  the  gardens  here,  as  the  most 
private  place  in  town  ;  and  then  took  a  sorrowful 
leave,  complaining  of  my  hard,  hard  fortune,  that 
obliged  me  to  get  off  immediately  for  Dorsetshire. 

Ha,  ha,  ha !  i     n       .  n     * 

Sav.  I  congratulate  your  escape!  Courtall  at 
Almack's,  with  five  awkward  country  cousins  !  Ha, 
ha,  ha!  Why,  your  existence,  as  a  man  of  gal- 
lantry, could  never  have  survived  it. 

Court.  Death  and  fire !  had  they  come  to  town, 
41 
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like  the  rustics  of  the  last  age,  to  see  St.  Paul's, 
the  lions,  aud  the  wax-work — at  their  service  ;  but 
the  cousins  of  our  days  come  up  ladies ;  and,  with 
the  knowledge  they  glean  from  magazines  and 
pocket-books,  fine  ladies  ;  laugh  at  the  bashfulness 
of  their  grandmothers,  and  boldly  demand  their  en- 
tr6es  in  the  first  circles. 

Sav.  Come  give  me  some  news.  I  have  been  at 
war  with  woodcooks  and  partridges  these  two 
months, andam  astrangerto  all  that  has  passed  out 
of  their  region. 

Court.  «3h !  enough  for  three  gazettes.  The 
ladies  are  going  to  petition  for  a  bill,  that,  during 
the  war,  every  man  may  be  allowed  two  wives. 

Sav.  'Tis  impossible  they  should  succeed,  for 
the  majority  of  both  houses  know  what  it  is  to  have 
one. 

Court,  But  pr'ythee,  Saville,  how  came  you  to 
town  ? 

Sav.  I  came  to  meet  my  friend  Doricourt ;  who, 
you  know,  is  lately  arrived  from  Rome. 

Court.  Arrived!  Yes,  faith,  and  has  cut  us  all 
out.  His  carriage,  his  liveries,  his  dress,  himself, 
are  the  rage  of  the  day.  His  first  appearance  set 
the  whole  ton  in  a  ferment;  and  his  valet  is  besieged 
by  levees  of  tailors,  habit-makers,  and  other  mi- 
nisters -of  fashion,  to  gratify  the  impatience  of  their 
customers  for  becoming  a-la-mode  de.  Doricourt, 
Nay,  the  beautiful  Lady  Frolic,  t'other  night,  with 
two  sister  countesses,  insisted  upon  his  waistcoat 
for  muffs  ;  and  their  snowy  arras  now  bear  it  in 
triumph  about  town,  to  the  heart-rending  affliction 
of  all  our  beaux  gargons. 

Sav.  Indeed!  Well,  those  little  gallantries  will 
soon  be  over  ;  he's  on  the  point  of  marriage. 

Court.  Marriage!  Doricourt  on  the  point  of 
marriage  !  'Tis  the  happiest  tidings  you  could  have 
given,  next  to  his  being  hanged.  Who  is  the  bride 
elect  1 

Sav.  I  never  saw  her;  but  'tis  Miss  Hardy,  the 
xich  heiress.  The  match  was  made  by  the  parents, 
and  the  courtship  began  on  their  nurses'  knees. 
Master  used  to  crow  at  miss,  and  miss  used  to 
chuckle  at  master. 

Court.  Oh!  thenby  this  time,  they  care  no  more 
for  each  other,  than  I  do  for  my  country  cousins. 

Sav.  I  don't  know  that;  they  have  never  met 
since  thus  high  ;  and  so,  probably,  have  some  re- 
gard for  each  other. 

Court.  Never  met!  Odd! 

Sav.  A  whim  of  Mr.  Hardy's  ;  he  thought  his 
daughter's  charms  would  make  a  more  forcible  im- 
pression, if  her  lover  remained  in  ignorance  of  them 
till  his  return  from  the  continent. 

Enter  Saville's  Servant. 

Serv.  Mr.  Doricourt,  sir,  has  been  at  Counsellor 
Pleadwell's,  and  gone  about  five  minutes.      [^Exit. 

Sav.  Five  minutes!  Zounds!  I  have  been  five 
minutes  too  late  all  my  life-time  !  Good  morrow, 
Conrtail ;  I  must  pursue  him.     (^Going.') 

Court.  Promise  to  dine  with  me  to-day  ;  I  have 
some  honest  fellows.     (Going  off.) 

Sav.  Can't  promise  ;  perhaps  T  may.  See  there  ! 
there's  a  bevy  of  female  Patagonians  coming  down 
upon  us! 

Court.  By  the  lord !  then,  il  must  be  my  strap- 
ping cousins.  I  dare  not  look  behind  me.  Run, 
man,  run !  \_Exit. 

Scene  II. — An  Apartment  at  Doricourt' s. 

Enter  DORICOURT. 

Doric.  (Speaking  to  a  Servant  behind.)  I  shall 
be  too  late  for  St.  James's  ;  bid  him  come  imme- 
diately. 

Enter  Saville. 

Doric,  Most  fortunate  I  My  dear  Saville,  let  the 


warmth  of  this  embrace  speak  the  pleasure  of  my 
heart. 

Sav.  Well,  this  is  some  comfort,  after  the  scurvy 
reception  I  met  with  in  your  hall.   I  prepared  my 
mind,  as  I  came  up  stairs,  for  a  bonjour,  a  grimace, 
and  an  adieu. 
Doric.  Why  so  ? 

Sav.  Judging  of  the  master  from  the  rest  of  the 
family.  Wnat  the  devil  is  the  meaning  of  that 
flock  of  foreigners  below,  with  their  parchment 
faces  and  snuffy  whiskers'?  What!  can't  an 
Englishman  stand  behind  your  carriage,  buckle 
your  shoe,  or  brush  your  coat"? 

Doric.  Stale,  my  dear  Saville,  stale !  Englishmen 
make  the  best  soldiers,  citizens,  artizans,  and  phi- 
losophers in  the  world ;  but  the  very  worst  foot- 
men, I  keep  French  fellows  and  Germans  as  the 
Romans  kept  slaves^ — ^because  their  own  country- 
men had  minds  too  enlarged  and  haughty  to 
descend  with  a  grace  to  the  duties  of  such  a  sta- 
tion. 

Sav.  A  good  excuse  for  a  bad  practice. 
Doric.  On  my  honour,  experience  will  convince 
you  of  its  truth.  A  Frenchman  neither  hears,  sees, 
nor  breathes,  but  as  his  master  directs ;  and  his 
whole  system  of  conduct  is  comprised  in  one  short 
word— obedience !  An  Englishman  reasons,  forms 
opinions,  cogitates,  and  disputes  ;  one  is  the  mere 
creature  of  your  will:  the  other,  a  being  conscious 
of  equal  importance  in  the  universal  scale  with 
yourself,  and  is  therefore  your  judge,  whilst  he 
wears  your  livery,  and  decideson  your  actions  with 
the  freedom  of  a  censor. 

Sav.  And  this  in  defence  of  a  custom  I  have  heard 
you  execrate,  together  with  all  the  adventitious 
manners  imported  by  our  travelled  gentry.  Now 
to  start  a  subject  which  must  please  you.  When 
do  you  expect  Miss  Hardy  1 

Doric.  Oh  !  the  hour  of  expectation  is  past.  She 
is  arrived,  and  I  this  morning  had  the  honour  of  an 
interview  at  Plead  well's.  The  writings  were  ready; 
and,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  Mr.  Hardy,  we  met 
to  sign  and  seal. 

Sav.  Has  the  event  answered?  Did  your  heart 
leap  or  sink,  when  you  beheld  your  mistress? 

Doric.  'Faith,  neither  one  nor  t'other.  She's  a 
fine  girl,  as  far  as  mere  flesh  and  blood  goes ; 
but— 

Sav.  But  what  1 

Doric.  Why,  she's  only  a  fine  girl  j  complexion, 
shape,  and  features  ;  nothing  more. 
Sav.  Is  not  that  enough  ? 

Doric,  fiol  she  should  have  spirit!  fire!  fair 
enjo'ue!  that  something,  that  nothing,  which  every 
body  feels,  and  which  nobody  can  describe,  in  the 
resistless  charmers  of  Italy  and  France. 

Sav.  Thanks  to  the  parsimony  of  my  father,  that 
kept  me  from  travel !  I  would  not  have  lost  my 
relish  for  true,  unaffected  English  beauty,  to  have 
been  quarrelled  for  by  all  the  belles  of  Versailles 
and  Florence. 

Doric.  Pho!  thou  hast  no  taste.  English  beauty! 
'tis  insipidity ;  it  wants  the  zest — it  wants  poig- 
nancy, Frank !  Why,  I  have  known  a  Frenchwo- 
man, indebted  to  nature  for  no  one  thing  but  a  pair 
of  decent  eyes,  reckon  in  her  suite  as  many  counts, 
marquesses,  and  petits-maitres,  as  would  satisfy 
three  dozen  of  our  first-rate  toasts.  I  have  known 
an  Italian  marquizina  make  ten  conquests  in  step- 
ping from  her  carriage ;  and  carry  her  slaves  from 
one  city  to  another,  whose  real,  intrinsic  beauty 
would  have  yielded  to  half  the  little  grisettes  that 
pace  your  Mall  on  a  Sunday. 

Sav.  And  has  Miss  Hardy  nothing  of  this  ? 
Doric.  If  she  has,  she  was  pleased  to  keep  it  to 
herself.  I  was  in  the  room  half-an-hoar  before  I 
could  catch  the  colour  of  her  eyes  ;  and  every  at- 
tempt to  draw  her  into  conversation,  occasioned  so 
cruel  an  cmbaiTassment,  that  I  was  reduced  to  the 
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necessity  of  news,  French  fleets,  and  Spanish  cap- 
tures with  her  father. 

Sav,  So,  Miss  Hardy,  with  only  beaaty,  modesty, 
and  merit,  is  doomed  to  the  arms  of  a  husband  who 
will  despise  her. 

Doric.  You  are  unjust.  Though  she  has  not  in- 
spired me  with  violent  passion,  my  honour  secures 
her  felicity. 

Sav.  Come,  come,  Doricourt ;  you  know  very 
well,  that  when  the  honour  of  a  husband  is  locum- 
teitens  for  his  heart,  his  wife  must  be  as  inditt'erent 
as  himself,  if  she  is  not  unhappy. 

Doric.  Pho!  never  moralize  without  spectacles. 
But  as  we  are  upon  the  tender  subject,  how  did 
you  bear  Touchwood's  carrying  oft"  Lady  Frances  f 

Sav.  You  know  1  never  looked  up  to  her  with 
hope  ;  and  Sir  George  is  every  way  worthy  of  her, 

Doric,  A-la-vwde  Angloise;  a  philosopher,  even 
in  love. 

Sav.  Come,  I  detain  you;  you  seem  dressed  at 
all  points,  and  of  course  have  an  engagement. 

Doric.  To  St.  James's.  I  dine  at  Hardy's,  and 
accompany  them  to  the  masquerade  in  the  evening. 
But  breakfast  with  me  to-morrow,  and  we'll  talk 
of  our  old  companions  ;  for  I  swear  to  you,  Saville, 
the  air  of  the  continent  has  not  effaced  one  youth- 
ful prejudice  or  attachment. 

Sav.  With  an  exception  to  the  case  of  ladies  and 
servants. 

Doric.  True  !  there  I  plead  guilty.  But  I  have 
never  yet  found  any  man,  whom  I  could  cordially 
take  to  my  heart  and  call  friend,  who  was  not  born 
beneath  a  British  sky,  and  whose  heart  and  man- 
ners were  not  truly  English.  l_Exeunt. 

Scene  IIL — An  Apartment  in  Mr.  Hardy's 

house.    ViLLERS  seated  on  a  sofa,  reading. 

Enter  Flutter. 

Fliit.  Ha !  Villers,  have  you  seen  Mrs.  Rackett  ? 
Miss  Hardy,  T  find,  is  out. 

Vil.  I  have  not  seen  her  yet.  I  have  made  a 
voyage  to  Lapland  since  I  came  in.  {Flinging away 
the  book.)  A  lady  at  her  toilette  is  as  difficult  to 
be  moved  as  a  Quaker.  (  Yawning.)  What  events 
have  happened  in  the  world  since  yesterday'?  have 
you  heard? 

Flut.  Oh, yes!  I  stopped  at  Tattersall's  as  T  came 
by,  and  there  I  found  Lord  James  Jessamy,  Sir 
William  Wilding,  and  Mr.— But,  now  I  think 
on't,  ,you  sha'n't  know  a  syllable  of  the  matter ;  for 
I  have  been  informed  you  never  believe  above  one 
half  of  what  I  say. 

Vil.  My  dear  fellow,  somebody  has  imposed 
upon  you  most  egregiously  !  Half!  why,  I  never 
believe  one-tenth  part  of  what  you  say  :  that  is  ac- 
cording to  the  plain  and  literal  expression  ;  but,  as 
I  understand  you,  your  intelligence  is  amusing. 

Flut.  That's  very  hard  now,  ver3'  hard.  I  never 
related  a  falsity  in  my  life,  unless  I  stumbled  on  it 
by  mistake;  and  if  it  were  otherwise,  your  dull, 
matter-of-fact  people  are  infinitely  obliged  to  those 
warm  imaginations  which  soar  into  fiction  to  amuse 
you ;  for,  positively,  the  common  events  of  this 
little  dirty  world  are  not  worth  talking  about,  un- 
less you  embellish  them.  Ha !  here  conies  Mrs. 
Racket.   Adieu  to  weeds,  I  see !  All  life  1 

Enter  Mrs.  Racket. 

Enter,  madam,  in  all  your  charms !  Villers  has 
been  abusing  your  toilette,  for  keeping  you  so 
long  ;  but  I  think  we  are  much  obliged  to  it,  and 
so  are  you. 

Mrs.R.  How  so,  pray?  Good  morning  t'ye  both. 
Here,  here's  a  hand  a  piece  for  you.  (They  kiss 
her  liauds.) 

Flut.  How  so?  because  it  has  given  you  80  many 
beauties. 


Mrs.  JR.-  Delightful  compliment  I  What  do  you 
think  of  tiiat,  Villers  I 

Vil.  That  he  and  his  compliments  are  alike — 
showy,  but  won't  bear  examining.  So  you  brought 
Miss  Hardy  to  town  last  night? 

Mrs.  R.  Yes  ;  I  should  have  brought  her  before, 
but  I  had  a  fall  from  my  horse,  that  confmed  me  a 
week.  I  suppose  in  her  heart  she  wished  me 
hanged  a  dozen  times  an  hour. 

Flut.  Why? 

Mrs.  R.  Had  she  not  an  expecting  lover  in  towa 
all  the  time  ■?  She  meets  him  this  morning  at  the 
lawyer's.  I  hope  she'll  charm  him ;  she's  th» 
sweetest  girl  in  the  world. 

Vil.  Vanity,  like  murder,  will  out.  You  have 
convinced  me  you  think  yourself  more  charming. 

Mrs.  R.  How  can  that  be  ? 

Vil.  No  woman  ever  praises  another,  unless  she 
thinks  herself  superior  in  the  very  perfections  she 
allows. 

Flut,  Nor  no  man  ever  rails  at  the  sex,  unless  he 
is  conscious  he  deserves  their  hatred. 

Mrs.R.  Thank  ye.  Flutter;  I'll  owe  ye  a  bou- 
quet for  that.  I  am  going  to  visit  the  new  married 
Lady  Frances  Touchwood.  Who  knows  her  hus.- 
band? 

Flut.  Every  body. 

Mrs.  R.  Is  there  not  something  odd  in  the  char 
racter? 

Vil.  Nothing,  but  that  he  is  passionately  fond  of 
his  wife  ;  and  so  petulant  in  his  love,  that  he  open- 
ed the  cage  of  a  favourite  bullfinch,  and  set  it  to 
catch  butterflies,  because  she  rewarded  its  song 
with  her  kisses. 

Mrs,  R.  Intolerable  monster  !  Such  a  brute  de- 
serves— 

Fi7.  Nay,  nay,  nay,  nay ;  this  is  your  sex  now.  Give 
a  woman  but  one  stroke  of  character,  oft' she  goes 
like  a  ball  from  a  racket;  sees  the  whole  man, 
marks  him  down  for  an  angel  or  a  devil,  and  so 
exhibits  him  to  her  acquaintance.  This  monster  I 
this  brute !  is  one  of  the  worthiest  fellows  upon 
earth  :  sound  sense  and  a  liberal  mind  ;  but  doats 
on  his  wife  to  such  excess,  that  he  quarrels  with 
every  thing  she  admires,  and  is  jealous  of  her  tip- 
pet and  nosegay. 

Mrs.R.  Oh  !  less  love  for  me,  kind  Cupid!  I  can 
see  no  did'erence  between  the  torment  of  such  an 
aff'ection,  and  hatred. 

Flut.  Oh  \  pardon  me,  inconceivable  difi"erence, 
inconceivable;  I  see  it  as  clearly  as  your  bracelet. 
In  the  one  case,  the  husband  would  say,  as  Mr. 
Snapper  said  t'other  day,  "  Zounds !  madam,  do  yon 
suppose  that  my  table,  and  my  house,  and  my  pic- 
tures"^— Apropos,  des  Bottes :  there  was  the  di- 
vinest  Plague  of  Athens  sold  yesterday  at  Lang- 
ford's  !  The  dead  figures  so  natural ;  you  would 
have  sworn  they  had  been  alive.  Lord  Primrose 
bid  five  hundred  ;  six,  said  Lady  Carmine;  a  thou- 
sand, said  Ingot  the  nabob.  Down  went  the  ham- 
mer. A  rouleau  for  your  bargain,  said  Sir  Jeremy 
Jingle.  And  what  answer  do  you  think  Ingot  made 
him  ■? 

Mrs.  R.  Why,  took  the  ofl'er. 

Flut.  "  Sir,  I  would  oblige  you,  but  I  buy  this 
picture  to  place  in  the  nursery;  the  children  have 
already  got  Whittington  and  his  Cat !  'tis  just  thi» 
size,  and  they'll  make  good  companions." 

Mrs.  R.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Well,  I  protest  that's  just 
the  way  now  ;  the  nabobs  and  their  wives  outbid 
one  at  every  sale,  and  the  creatures  have  no  more 
taste — 

Vil.  There  again !  You  forget  this  story  is  told 
by  Flutter,  who  always  remembers  every  thing 
but  the  circumstances  and  the  person  he  talks 
about.  'Twas  Ingot  who  offered  a  rouleau  for  the 
bargain,  and  Sir  Jeremy  Jingle  who  made  the 
reply. 

Flut.  Egad!  I  believe  yon  are  right.    Well,  the 
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story  is  as  good  one  way  as  t'other,  you  know. 
Good  morning.    I  am  going  to  Mrs.  Crotchet's. 

Vil.  I'll  venture  every  figure  in  your  tailor's-bill 
you  make  some  blunder  there. 

Flut.  (Turning  back.)  Done!  my  tailor's-bill 
has  not  been  paid  these  two  years  ;  and  I'll  open 
my  mouth  with  as  much  care  as  Mrs.  Bridget  But- 
ton, who  wears  cork  plumpers  in  each  cheek,  and 
never  hazards  more  than  six  words  for  fear  of 
shewing  them.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  It.  'Tis  a  good-natured,  insignificant  crea- 
ture !  let  in  every  where,  and  cared  for  no  where. 
There's  Miss  Hardy  returned  from  Lincoln's  Inn  : 
she  seems  rather  chagrined. 

yH.  Then  I  leave  you  to  your  communications. 

Enter  hETiTi A,  followed  by  her  Maid. 
Adieu  I    I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you  so  well,  ma- 
dam ;  but  I  must  tear  myself  away. 

Let.  Don't  vanish  in  a  moment. 

Vil.  Oh,  inhuman  !  you  are  two  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous women  in  town.  Staying  here  to  be  can- 
nonaded by  four  such  eyes,  is  equal  to  a  rencontre 
with  Paul  Jones,  or  a  midnight  march  to  Omoa ! 
They'll  swallow  the  nonsense  for  the  sake  of  the 
compliment.    (Aside.)  [Exit. 

Let.  (Gives  her  cloak  to  the  maid.)  Order  Du 
Qnesne  never  more  to  come  again  ;  he  shall  posi- 
tively dress  my  hair  no  more.  [Exit  Maid.']  And 
this  odious  silk,  how  unbecoming  it  is  !  I  was  be- 
witched to  choose  it.  (Throwing  herself  on  a  chair, 
and  looking  in  a  pocket-glass  ;  Mrs.  Racket  staring 
at  her.)  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  fright  as  I  am  to 
day? 

Mrs.  R.  Yes,  I  have  seen  you  look  much  worse. 

Let.  How  can  you  be  so  provoking''.  If  I  do  not 
look  this  morning  worse  than  ever  I  looked  in  my 
life,  I  am  naturally  a  fright.  You  shall  have  it 
which  way  you  will. 

Mrs.  R.  Just  as  you  please ;  but  pray  what  is 
the  meaning  of  all  thisl 

Let.  (Rising.)  Men  are  all  dissemblers,  flatter- 
ers, deceivers !  Have  I  not  heard  a  thousand  times 
of  my  hair,  my  eyes,  my  shape — all  made  for  vic- 
tory !  and  to  day,  when  I  bent  my  whole  heart  on 
one  poor  conquest,  I  have  proved  that  all  those  im- 
puted charms  amount  to  nothing ;  for  Doricourt  saw 
them  unmoved.  A  husband  of  fifteen  months  could 
not  have  examined  me  with  more  cutting  indiffer- 
ence. 

Mrs.  R.  Then  you  return  it  like  a  wife  of  fifteen 
months,  and  be  as  indifferent  as  he. 

Let.  Ay,  there's  the  sting!  the  blooming  boy 
that  left  bis  image  in  my  young  heart,  is  at  four- 
and-twenty,  improved  in  every  grace  that  fixed  him 
there.  It  is  the  same  face  that  my  memory  and 
my  dreams  constantly  painted  to  me  ;  but  its  graces 
are  finished,  and  every  beauty  heightened.  How 
mortifying  to  feel  myself  at  the  same  moment 
his  slave,  and  an  object  of  perfect  indifference  to 
him ! 

Mrs.  R.  How  are  you  certain  that  was  the  case? 
Did  you  expect  him  to  kneel  down  before  the  law- 
yer, his  clerks,  and  your  father,  to  make  oath  of 
your  beauty  1 

Let.  No ;  but  he  should  have  looked  as  if  a  sud- 
den ray  had  pierced  him ;  he  should  have  been 
breathless,  speechless !  for,  oh !  Caroline,  all  this 
was  I ! 

Mrs.  J2.  I  am  sorry  you  was  such  a  fool.  Can 
you  expect  a  man,  who  has  courted  and  been 
courted  by  half  the  fine  women  in  Europe,  to  feel 
like  a  girl  from  a  boarding-school?  He  is  the  pret- 
tiest fellow  you  have  seen,  and  in  course,  bewilders 
your  imagination ;  but  he  has  seen  a  million  of 
pretty  women,  child,  before  he  saw  you  ;  and  his 
first  feelings  have  been  over  long  ago. 

Let.  Your  raillery  distresses  me ;  but  I  will 
touch  his  heart,  or  never  be  his  wife. 


Mrs.  JR.  Absurd  and  romantic  !  If  yon  have  no 
reason  to  believe  his  heart  pre-engaged,  be  satis- 
fied ;  if  he  is  a  man  of  honour,  you  11  have  nothing 
to  complain  of. 

Let,  Nothing  to  complain  of?  Heavens  !  shall  1 
marry  the  man  I  adore  with  such  an  expectation  as 
that? 

Mrs.  R.  And  when  you  have  fretted  yourself 
pale,  my  dear,  you'll  have  mended  your  expecta- 
tion greatly. 

Let.  (Pausing.)  Yet  I  have  one  hope.  If  there 
is  any  power  whose  peculiar  care  is  faithful  love, 
that  power  I  invoke  to  aid  me. 

Enter  Mr.  Hardy. 

Har.  Well,  now,  wasn't  I  right?  Ay,  Letty !  ay, 
cousin  Rackett !  wasn't  I  right?  I  knew  'twould 
be  so.  He  was  all  agog  to  see  her  before  he  went 
abroad;  and  if  he  had,  he'd  have  thought  no  more 
of  her  face,  may  be,  than  his  own. 

Mrs.  R.  May  be  not  half  so  much. 

Har.  Ay,  may  be  so  ;  but  I  see  into  things ;  ex- 
actly as  I  foresaw,  to  day  he  fell  desperately  in 
love  with  the  wench.    He,  he,  he  ! 

Let.  Indeed,  sir  !    How  did  you  perceive  it? 

Har.  That's  a  pretty  question  !  How  do  I  per- 
ceive every  thing?  How  did  I  foresee  the  fall  of 
corn,  and  the  rise  of  taxes  ?  How  did  I  know  that 
if  we  quarrelled  with  America,  Norway  deals  would 
be  dearer  1  How  did  I  foretell  that  a  war  would  sink 
the  funds?  How  did  I  forewarn  parson  Homily, 
that  if  he  didn't  some  way  or  the  other  contrive  to 
get  more  votes  than  Rubric,  he'd  lose  the  lecture- 
ship ?  How  did  I — But  what  the  devil  makes  you 
so  dull,  Letitia?  I  thought  to  have  found  you  pop- 
ping about  as  brisk  as  the  jacks  of  your  harpsi- 
chord. 

Let.  Surely,  sir,  'tis  a  very  serious  occasion. 

Har.  Pho,  pho !  girls  should  never  be  grave 
before  marriage.  How  did  you  feel,  cousin,  be- 
forehand, eh? 

Mrs.  R.  Feel !  why  exceedingly  full  of  cares. 

Har.  Did  you? 

Mrs.  R.  I  could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  my 
coach,  my  liveries,  and  my  chairmen.  The  taste  of 
clothes  I  should  be  presented  in,  distracted  me  for 
a  week ;  and  whether  I  should  be  married  in  white 
or  lilac,  gave  me  the  most  cruel  anxiety. 

Let.  And  is  it  possible  that  you  felt  no  other 
care? 

Har.  And,  pray,  of  what  sort  may  your  cares  be, 
Mrs.  Letitia?  I  begin  to  foresee  now  that  you  have 
taken  a  dislike  to  Doricourt. 

Let,  Indeed,  sir,  I  have  not. 

Har.  Then  what's  all  this  melancholy  about? 
A'n't  you  a  going  to  be  married?  and  what's  more, 
to  a  sensible  man  ;  and  what's  more  to  a  young  girl, 
to  a  handsome  man  ?  And  what's  all  this  melan- 
choly for,  I  say  ? 

Mrs.  R.  Why,  because  he  is  handsome  and  sen- 
sible, and  because  she's  over  head  and  ears  in  love 
with  him;  all  which,  it  seems,  your  foreknowledge 
had  not  told  you  a  word  of. 

Let.  Fie,  Caroline ! 

Har.  Well,  come,  do  you  tell  me  what's  the 
matter  then.  If  you  don't  like  him,  hang  the  sign- 
ing and  sealing,  he  sh'an't  have  you  ;  and  yet  I 
can't  say  that  neither;  for  you  know  that  estate, 
that  cost  his  father  and  me  upwards  of  fourscore 
thousand  pounds,  must  go  all  to  him  if  you  won't 
have  him:  if  he  won't  have  you,  indeed,  'twill  be 
all  your's.  All  that's  clear  ;  engrossed  upon  parch- 
ment, and  the  poor  dear  man  set  his  hand  to  it 
whilst  he  was  a-dying.  "Ah  !"  said  I,  "I  foresee 
you'll  never  live  to  see  them  come  together  ;  but 
their  first  son  shall  be  christened  Jeremiah,  after 
you,  that  I  promise  you."  But  come,  I  say,  what 
is  the  matter?  Don't  you  like  him? 

Let,  I  fear,  sir — if  I  must  speak— I  fear  I  was 
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less  agreeable  iir  Mr,  Doricourt's  eyes,  than  he  ap- 
peared in  mine. 

Har.  There  yon  are  mistaken;  for  I  asked  him, 
and  he  told  me  he  liked  yea  vastly.  Don't  you 
think  he  must  have  taken  a  fancy  to  her?  (To 
Mrs.  R. ) 

Mrs.  R.  Why,  really  I  think  so ;  as  I  was  not  by — 

Let.  My  dear  sir,  I  am  convinced  he  has  not ; 
but  if  there  is  spirit  or  invention  in  woman,  he 
shall. 

Har.  Right,  girl!  go  to  your  toilette. 

Let.  It  is  not  my  toilette  that  can  serve  me : 
but  a  plan  has  struck  me,  if  you  will  not  oppose  it, 
which  flatters  me  with  brilliant  success. 

Har.  Oppose  it !  not  I  indeed !  What  is  it  1 

Let.  Why,  sir — it  may  seem  a  little  paradoxical — 
bat  as  he  does  not  like  me  enough,  I  want  him  to 
like  me  still  less  ;  and  will,  at  our  next  interview, 
endeavour  to  heighten  his  indifterence  into  dislike. 

Har.  Who  the  devU  could  have  foreseen  that  1 

Mrs,  R.  Heaven  and  earth !  Letitia,  are  you 
serious? 

Let.  As  serious  as  the  most  important  business 
of  my  life  demands. 

Mrs.  R.  Why  endeavoar  to  make  him  dislike 
you? 

Let.  Because  'tis  much  easier  to  convert  a  sen- 
timent into  its  opposite,  than  to  transform  indiffer- 
ence into  tender  passion. 

Mrs.  R.  That  may  be  good  philosophy,  but  I'm 
afraid  you'll  find  it  a  bad  maxim. 

Let.  I  have  the  strongest  confidence  in  it.  I  am 
inspired  with  unusual  spirits ;  and,  on  this  hazard, 
willingly  stake  my  chance  for  happiness.  I  am  im- 
patient to  begin  my  measures.  [^Exit. 

Har.  Can  you  foresee  the  end  of  this,  cousin  ? 

Mrs.  R,  No,  sir;  nothing  less  than  your  pene- 
tration can  do  that,  I  am  sure  ;  and  I  can't  stay  now 
to  consider  it.  I  am  going  to  call  on  the  Ogles, 
and  then  to  Lady  Frances  'Touchwood's,  and  then 
to  an  auction,  and  then — I  don't  know  where;  but 
I  shall  be  at  home  time  enough  to  witness  this  ex- 
traordinary interview.     Good  b'ye.  [^Exit. 

Har.  Well,  'tis  an  odd  thing ;  I  can't  understand 
it ;  but  I  foresee  Letty  will  have  her  way,  and  so 
I  sha'n't  give  myself  the  trouble  to  dispute  it,  [^Exit. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — Sir  George  Touchwood's  House. 
Enter  DoRicouRT  and  Sir  George  Touchwood. 

Doric.  Married !  Ha,  ha,  ha!  You,  whom  I  heard 
in  Paris  say  such  things  of  the  sex,  are  in  London 
a  married  man. 

Sir  G.  The  sex  is  still  what  it  has  ever  been 
since  la  petite  morale  banished  substantial  virtues  ; 
and  rather  than  have  given  my  name  to  one  of  your 
high-bred,  fashionable  dames,  I'd  have  crossed  the 
line  in  a  fire-ship,  and  married  a  Japanese. 

Doric.  Yet  you  have  married  an  English  beauty; 
yea,  and  a  beauty  born  in  high  life. 

Sir  G.  True  ;  but  she  has  a  simplicity  of  heart 
and  manners,  that  would  have  become  the  fair 
Hebrew  damsels  toasted  by  the  patriarchs. 

Doric.  Ha,  ha!  Why,  thou  art  a  downright 
matrimonial  Quixote.  My  life  on't,  she  becomes 
as  mere  a  town  lady  in  six  months,  as  though  she 
had  been  bred  to  the  trade. 

Sir  G.  Common — common — (Contemptuously.') 
No,  sir;  Lady  Frances  despises  high  life  so  much 
from  the  ideas  I  have  given  her,  that  she'll  live  in 
it  like  a  salamander  in  fire. 

Doric.  I'll  send  thee  off  to  St.  Evreux  this  night, 
drawn  at  full  length,  and  coloured  after  nature. 

Sir  G.  Tell  him,  then,  to  add  to  the  ridicule,  that 
Touchwood  glories  in  the  name  of  husband ;  that 
he  has  found  La  one  Englishwoman  mqre  beauty 


than  Frenchmen  ever  saw,  and  more  goodness  than 
Frenchwomen  can  conceive. 

Doric.  Well ;  enough  of  description.  Introduce 
me  to  this  phoenix  ;  I  came  on  purpose. 

Sir  G.  Introduce ! — oh !  ay,  to  be  sure !  I  be- 
lieve Lady  Frances  is  engaged  just  now;  but 
another  time.  How  handsome  the  dog  looks  to- 
day !     (Aside.) 

Doric.  Another  time!  but  I  have  no  other  time. 
'Sdeath  !  this  is  the  only  hour  I  can  command  this 
fortnight. 

Sir  G,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  with  all  my  soul. 
(Aside.)  So,  then,  you  can't  dine  with  us  to-day? 
That's  very  unlucky. 

Doric.  Oh  !  yes,  as  to  dinner;  yes,  I  can,  I  be- 
lieve, contrive  to  dine  with  you  to-day. 

Sir  G.  Psha !  I  didn't  think  on  what  I  was  say- 
ing ;  I  meant  supper.     You  can't  sup  with  us  1 

Doric.  Why,  sapper  will  be  rather  more  conve- 
nient than  dinner.  But  you  are  fortunate;  if  you 
had  asked  me  any  other  night,  I  could  not  have 
come. 

Sir  G.  To-night !  'Gad,  now  I  recoUect,  we  are 
particularly  engaged  to-night.  Bat  to-morrow 
night — 

Doric,  Why,  Ipokye,  Sir  George,  'tis  very  plain 
your  have  no  inclination  to  let  me  see  your  wife  at 
all;  soherelsit.  (Throws himself ontlie sofa.)TheTe' a 
my  hat,  and  here  are  my  legs.  Now  I  sha'n't  stir 
till  I  have  seen  her ;  and  I  have  no  engagements ; 
I'll  breakfast,  dine,  and  sup  with  you,  every  day 
this  week. 

Sir  G.  Was  there  ever  such  a  provoking  wretch  ! 
(Aside.)  But  to  be  plain  with  you,  Doricourt,  I 
and  my  house  are  at  your  service.  But  you  are  a 
d — d  agreeable  fellow;  and  the  women,  I  observe, 
always  simper  when  you  appear.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  had  rather,  when  Lady  Frances  and  I  are 
together,  that  you  should  forget  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted, further  than  a  nod,  or  a  smile,  or  how 
d'ye. 

Doric.  Very  well. 

Sir  G.  It  is  not  merely  yourself,  in  propria  per- 
sond,  that  I  object  to ;  but  if  you  are  intimate 
here,  you'll  make  my  house  still  more  the  fashion 
than  it  is ;  and  it  is  already  so  much  so,  that  my 
doors  are  of  no  use  to  me.  I  married  Lady  Frances 
to  engross  her  to  myself;  yet,  such  is  the  blessed 
freedom  of  modern  manners,  that  in  spite  of  me, 
her  eyes,  thoughts,  and  conversation,  are  continu- 
ally divided  amongst  all  the  flirts  and  coxcombs  of 
fashion. 

Doric.  To  be  sure,  I  confess  that  kind  of  free- 
dom is  carried  rather  too  far.  'Tis  hard  one  can't 
have  a  jewel  in  one's  cabinet,  but  the  whole  town 
must  be  gratified  with  its  lustre.  He  sha'n't  preach 
me  out  of  seeing  his  wife,  though.     (Aside.) 

Sir  G.  Well,  now,  that's  reasonable.  When  you 
take  time  to  reflect,  Doricourt,  I  always  observe 
you  decide  right;  and,  therefore, I  hope — 

Enter  Gibson. 

Gib.  Sir,  my  lady  desires — 

Sir  G.  I  am  particularly  engaged. 

Doric.  Oh,  lord!  that  shall  be  no  excuse  in  the 
world.  (Leaping  from  the  sofa.)  Lead  the  way, 
John.    I'll  attend  your  lady. 

\^Exit,  following  Gibson. 

Sir  G.  Whatdevil  possessed  me  to  talk  about  her ! 
Here,  Doricourt !  (Running  after  him.)  Doricourt! 

Enter  MRS.  Racket  and  Miss  Ogi.e,  followed  by 
a  Servant, 

Mrs.  R.  Acquaint  your  lady  that  Mrs.  Racket 
and  Miss  Ogle  are  here.  [Exit  Servant. 

Miss  O.  I  shall  hardly  know  Lady  Frances,  'tis 
so  long  since  I  was  in  Shropshire. 

MrsrR.  And  I'll  be  sworn  you  never  saw  her 
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out  of  Shropshire.  Her  father  kept  her  locked  up 
with  his  caterpillars  and  shells  ;  and  loved  her  be- 
yond anything  but  a  blue  butterfly  and  a  petrified 
frog. 

Miss  O.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Well,  'twas  a  cheap  way 
of  breeding  her.  You  know  lie  was  very  poor, 
though  a  lord;  and  very  high  spirited,  though  a 
virtuoso.  In  town,  her  pantheons,  operas,  and  robes 
de  cour,  would  have  swallowed  his  sea-weeds, 
moths,  and  monsters,  in  six  weeks.  Sir  George,  I 
find,  thinlis  his  wife  a  most  extraordinary  creature: 
he  has  taught  her  to  despise  everything  like  fashion- 
able life,  and  boasts  that  example  will  have  no  etlect 
on  her. 

Mrs.  R.  There's  a  great  degree  of  impertinence 
in  all  that.  I'll  try  to  make  her  a  fine  lady,  to  humble 
him. 

Miss  O.  That's  just  the  thing  I  wish. 

Enter  Lady  Frances  Todchwood. 

LadyF.  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Racket.  Miss  Ogle,  I  rejoice  to  see  you : 
I  should  have  come  to  yon  sooner,  bat  I  was  de- 
tained in  conversation  by  Mr.  Doricourt. 

Mrs.  R.  Pray  make  no  apology  ;  I  am  quite 
happy  that  we  have  yonr  ladyship  in  town  at  last. 
What  stay  do  you  make^ 

LadyF.  A  short  one.  Sir  George  talks  with  re- 
gret of  the  scenes  we  have  left;  and,  as  the  cere- 
mony of  presentation  is  over,  will,  I  believe,  soon 
return. 

Miss  O,  Sure  he  can't  be  so  cruel.  Does  your 
ladyship  wish  to  return  so  soonl 

JLady  F.  I  have  not  the  habit  of  consulting  my 
own  wishes  ;  but  I  think,  if  they  decide,  we  shall 
not  return  immediately.  I  have  yet  hardly  formed 
an  idea  of  London. 

.Mrs.  R.  I  shall  quarrel  with  yonr  lord  and 
master,  if  he  dare  to  think  of  depriving  us  of  you 
so  soon.    How  do  yon  dispose  of  yourself  to-daj'  ? 

Lady  F.  Sir  George  is  going  with  me  this  morn- 
ing to  the  mercer's,  to  choose  a  silk  ;  and  then — 

Mrs.  R.  Choose  a  silk  for  you!  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Sir 
George  chooses  your  laces,  too,  I  hope ;  your 
gloves,  and  jour  pincushions  I 

Lady  F.  Madam  ! 

Mrs.R.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  blush,  my  dear 
Lady  Frances.  These  are  strange,  homespun  ways  ; 
if  you  do  these  things,  pray  keep  them  secret. 
Lord  bless  us  !  If  the  town  should  know  yonr  hus- 
band chooses  your  gowns! 

Miss  O.  You  are  very  young,  my  lady,  and  have 
been  brought  up  in  solitude.  The  maxims  you 
learnt  among  wood-nymphs,  in  Shropshire,  won't 
pass  current  here,  I  assure  you. 

Mrs.R.  Why,  my  dear  creature,  you  look  quite 
frightened.  Come,  you  shall  go  with  us  to  an  ex- 
hibition and  an  auction ;  afterwards,  we'll  take  a 
turn  in  the  Park,  and  theu  drive  to  Kensington  ; 
so  we  shall  be  at  home  by  four  to  dress;  and,  in 
the  evening,  I'll  attend  you  to  Lady  Brilliant's 
masquerade. 

Lady  F.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  be  of  your 
party,  if  Sir  George  has  no  engagements. 

Mrs.  R.  What !  do  you  stand  so  low  in  your  own 
opinion,  that  you  dare  not  trust  yourself  without 
Sir  George  1  If  you  choose  to  play  Darby  and  Joan, 
my  dear,  you  should  have  staid  in  the  country  ;  'tis 
an  exhibition  not  calculated  for  London,  I  assure 

you. 

Miss  O.  What !  I  suppose,  my  lady,  you  and  Sir 
George  will  be  seen  pacing  it  comfortably  round  the 
canal,  arm  in  arm,  and  then  go  lovingly  into  the 
same  carriage  ;  dine  tete-a-tete,  spend  the  evening 
at  piquet,  and  so  go  soberly  to  bed  at  eleven] 
Such  a  snug  plan  may  do  for  an  attorney  and  his 
wife ;  but,  for  Lady  Frances  Touchwood,  'tis  as 
unsuitable  as  linsey-wolsey,  or  a  black  bonnet  at 
the  opera ! 


Lady  F.  These  are  rather  new  doctrines  to  me  : 
but,  my  dear  Mrs.  Rackett,  you  and  Miss  Ogle 
must  judge  of  these  things  better  than  I  can.  As 
you  observe,  I  am  but  young,  and  may  have  caught 
absurd  opinions.     Here  is  Sir  George  ! 

Re-enter  SiR  George  Touchwood. 

Sir  G.  'Sdeath  !   another  room  full !       (Aside.} 

LadyF.  My  love,  Mrs.  Rackett,  and  Miss  Ogle. 

Mrs.R.  'Give  you  joy.  Sir  George.  We  came 
to  rob  you  of  Lady  Frances  for  a  few  hours. 

Sir  G.  A  few  hours ! 

Lady  F.  Oh!  yes,  I  am  going  to  an  exhibition, 
and  an  auction,  and  the  Park,  and  Kensington,  and 
a  thousand  places!  It  is  quite  ridiculous,  I  find, 
for  married  people  to  be  always  together.  We 
shall  be  laughed  at. 

Sir  G.  1  am  astonished !  Mrs.  Racket,  what 
does  the  dear  creature  mean  1 

Mrs.R.  Mean,  Sir  George?  what  she  says,  I 
imagine. 

Miss  O.  Why,  you  know,  sir,  as  Lady  Frances 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  bred  entirely  in  the 
country,  she  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  versed  in 
fashionable  life. 

Sir  G.  No;  heaven  forbid  she  should!  If  she 
bad,  madam,  she  would  never  have  been  my  wife. 

Mrs.R.  Are  you  seriousl 

Sir  G.  Perfectly  so  :  I  should  never  had  the  cou- 
rage to  have  married  a  well-bred,  fine  lady. 

Miss  O.  Pray,  sir,  what  do  you  take  a  fine  lady 
to  be,  that  you  express  such  fear  of  her?  {Sneer- 
ingly.) 

Sir  G.  A  being  easily  described,  madam,  as  she 
is  seen  everywhere  but  in  her  own  house.  She 
sleeps  at  home,  but  she  lives  all  over  the  town.  In 
her  mind,  every  sentiment  gives  place  to  the  lust 
of  conquest,  and  tlie  vanity  of  being  particular. 
The  feelings  of  wife  and  mother  are  lost  in  the 
whirl  of  dissipation.  If  she  continues  virtuous, 
'tis  by  chance  ;  and,  if  she  preserves  her  husband 
from  ruin,  'tis  by  her  dexterity  at  the  card-table. 
Such  a  woman  I  take  to  be  a  perfect,  fine  lady. 

Mrs.R.  And  you  I  take  to  be  a  slanderous  cynic 
of  two-and-thirty.  Twenty  years  hence,  one  might 
have  forgiven  such  a  libel.  Now,  sir,  hear  my  de- 
finition of  a  fine  lady :  she  is  a  creature  for  whom 
nature  has  done  much,  and  education  more;  she 
has  taste,  elegance,  spirit,  understanding.  In  her 
manner  she  is  free,  in  her  morals  nice.  Her  beha- 
viour is  undistinguishiugly  polite  to  her  husband, 
and  all  mankind  :  her  sentiments  are  for  their  hours 
of  retirement.  In  a  word,  a  fine  lady  is  the  life  of 
conversation,  the  spirit  of  society,  the  joy  of  the 
public.  Pleasure  follows,  wherever  she  appears  ; 
and  the  kindest  wishes  attend  her  slumbers.  Make 
haste,  then,  my  dear  Lady  Frances  ;  commence  fine 
lady,  and  force  your  husband  to  acknowledge  the 
justness  of  my  picture. 

Lady  F.  I  am  sure  'tis  a  delightful  one.  How 
can  you  (looks  at  him)  dislike  it,  Sir  George  1  You 
painted  fashionable  life  in  colours  so  disgusting, 
that  I  thought  I  hated  it ;  but,  on  a  nearer  view,  it 
seems  charming.  I  have  hitherto  lived  in  obscu- 
rity ;  'tis  time  that  I  should  be  a  woman  of  the 
world.  I  long  to  begin ;  my  heart  pants  with  ex- 
pectation and  delight. 

Mrs.  R.  Come,  then,  let  us  begin  directly.  I  am 
impatient  to  introduce  you  to  that  society,  which 
you  were  born  to  ornament  and  charm. 

Lady  F.  Adieu,  my  love  !  We  shall  meet  again 
at  dinner.     (  Going.) 

Sir  G.  Sure,  I  am  in  a  dream.   Fanny  ! 

Lady  F.  (Returning.)  Sir  George  ! 

Sir  G.   Will  you  go  without  me? 

Mrs.  R.  Will  you  go  without  me  !  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
what  a  pathetic  address !  Why,  sure  you  would 
not  always  be  seen  side  by  side,  like  two  beans 
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upon  a  stalk.  Are  you  afraid  to  trust  Lady  Frances 
with  me,  sir  ? 

Sir  G.  Heaven  and  eartli !  with  whom  can  a 
man  trust  his  wife,  in  the  present  state  of  society  1 
Formerly,  there  were  distinctions  of  character 
amongst  ye  ;  every  class  of  females  had  its  parti- 
cular description  :  grandmothers  were  pious,  aunts 
discreet,  old  maids  censorious :  but  now,  aunts, 
grandmothers,  girls,  and  maiden  gentlewomen,  are 
all  the  same  creature  ;  a  wrinkle,  more  or  less,  is 
the  sole  diflerence  between  ye. 

Mrs.  R.  That  maiden  gentlewomen  have  lost 
their  censoriousness  is  surely  not  in  your  catalogue 
«f  grievances. 

Sir  G.  Indeed  it  is ;  and  ranked  amongst  the 
most  serious  grievances.  Things  went  well,  ma- 
dam, when  the  tongues  of  three  or  four  old  virgins 
kept  all  the  wives  and  daughters  of  a  parish  in  awe. 
They  were  the  dragons  that  guarded  the  Hesperian 
fruit ;  and  I  wonder  they  have  not  been  obliged  by 
act  of  parliament  to  resume  their  function. 

Mrs.  R.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  and  pensioned,  I  suppose, 
for  making  strict  inquiries  into  the  lives  and  con- 
versations of  their  neighbours.) 

Sir  G.  With  all  my  heart ;  and  empowered  to 
oblige  every  woman  to  conform  her  conduct  to  her 
real  situation.  You,  for  instance,  are  a  widow; 
your  air  should  be  sedate,  your  dress  grave,  your 
deportment  matronly ;  and,  in  all  things,  an  example 
to  the  young  women  growing  up  about  you  ;  instead 
of  which,  you  are  drest  for  conquest,  think  of  no- 
thing but  ensnaring  hearts  j  are  a  coquette,  a  wit, 
and  a  fine  lady. 

Mrs.  R,  Bear  witness  to  what  he  says  !  A  co- 
quette, a  wit,  and  a  fine  lady  !  Who  would  have  ex- 
pected an  eulogy  from  such  an  ill-natured  mortal  1 
Valour  to  a  soldier,  wisdom  to  a  judge,  or  glory  to 
a  prince,  is  not  more  than  such  a  character  to  a 
woman. 

Miss  O.  Sir  George,  I  see,  languishes  for  the 
charming  society  of  a  century  andahalfago  ;  when 
a  grave  'squire,  and  a  still  graver  dame,  surrounded 
by  a  sober  family,  formed  a  stiff  group,  in  a 
mouldy,  old  house,  in  the  corner  of  a  park. 

Mrs.R.  Delightful  serenity  !  Undisturbed  by  any 
noise  but  the  cawing  of  rooks,  and  the  quarterly 
rumbling  of  an  old  family  coach  on  a  state  visit ; 
with  the  happy  intervention  of  a  friendly  call  from 
the  parish  apothecary,  or  the  curate's  wife. 

Sir  G.  And  what  is  the  society  of  which  yon 
boast?  a  mere  chaos,  in  which  all  distinction  of 
rank  is  lost  in  a  ridiculous  affectation  of  ease.  In 
the  same  select  party,  you  will  often  find  the  wife  of 
a  bishop  and  a  sharper,  of  an  earl  and  a  fiddler.  In 
fihort,  'tis  one  universal  masquerade,  all  disguised 
in  the  same  habits  and  manners. 

Enter  GXBSON. 

Gib.  Mr.  Flutter.  [Exit. 

Sir  G.  Here  comes  an  illustration.  Now  I  defy 
you  to  tell,  from  his  appearance,  whether  Flutter  is 
a  privy-counsellor  or  a  mercer,  a  lawyer  or  a  gro- 
cer's 'prentice. 

£wfer  Flutter. 

Flut.  Oh!  just  which  you  please.  Sir  George  ;  so 
you  don't  make  me  a  lord  mayor.  Ah,  Mrs. 
Racket !  Lady  Frances,  your  most  obedient !  you 
look — now,  hang  me,  if  that's  not  provoking !  had 
your  gown  been  of  another  colour,  I  should  have 
said  the  prettiest  thing  you  ever  heard  in  your  life. 

Miss  O.  Pray  give  it  us. 

Flut,  I  was  yesterday  at  Mrs.  Bloomer's..  She 
was  dressed  all  in  green  ;  no  other  colour  to  be 
seen  but  that  of  her  face  and  bosom.  "  So,"  says 
I,  "  my  dear  Mrs.  Bloomer,  you  look  like  a  car- 
nation just  bursting  from  its  pod."  Wasn't  that 
pretty? 

Sir  G.  And  what  said  her  husband? 

Fitd,  Her  husband !  why,  her  husband  laughed, 


£md  said,  "a  encumber  would  have  been  a  better 
simile." 

Sir  G.  But  there  are  husbands,  sir,  who  would 
rather  have  corrected  than  amended  your  compa- 
rison ;_  I,  for  instance,  should  consider  a  man's 
complimenting  my  wife  as  an  impertinence. 

Flat.  Why,  what  harm  can  there  be  in  compli- 
ments? sure,  they  are  not  infectious;  and,  if  they 
were,  you.  Sir  George,  of  all  people  breathing, 
have  reason  to  be  satisfied  about  your  lady's  at- 
tachment ;  ever3r  body  talks  of  it :  that  little  bird 
there,  that  she  killed  out  of  jealousy,  the  most  ex- 
traordinary instance  of  aftection  that  ever  was 
given. 

LadyF.  Ikillabird  through  jealousy !  Heavens! 
Mr.  Flutter,  how  can  you  impute  such  a  cruelty  to 
me? 

Sir  G.  I  could  have  forgiven  yon,  if  you  had. 

Flut,  Oh  !  what  a  blundering  fool !  No,  no;  now 
I  remember ;  'twas  your  bird,  Lady  Frances — that's 
it ;  your  bullfinch,  which  Sir  George,  in  one  of  the 
refinements  of  his  passion,  sent  into  the  wide  world 
to  seek  its  fortune.  He  took  it  for  a  knight  in  dis- 
guise. 

LadyF,  Is  it  possible?  Oh!  Sir  George,  could  I 
have  imagined  it  was  you  who  deprived  me  of  a 
creature  I  was  so  fond  of? 

Sir  G,  Mr.  Flutter,  you  are  one  of  those  busy, 
idle,  meddling  people,  who,  from  mere  vacuity  of 
mind,  are  the  most  dangerous  inmates  in  a  family. 
You  have  neither  feelings  nor  opinions  of  your 
own  ;  but,  like  a  glass  in  a  tavern,  bear  about  those 
of  every  blockhead  who  gives  you  his ;  and,  be- 
cause you  mean  no  harm,  think  yourselves  excused  ; 
though  broken  friendships,  discords,  and  murders, 
are  the  consequences  of  your  indiscretions. 

Flut.  (  Taking  out  his  tablets.)  Vacuity  of  mind  I 
What  was  next?  I'll  wiite  down  this  sermon;  'tis 
the  first  I  have  heard  since  my  grandmother's  fu- 
neral. 

Miss  0.  Come,  Lady  Frances,  you  see  what  a 
cruel  creature  your  loving  husband  can  be  :  so  let 
us  leave  him. 

Sir  G.  Madam,  Lady  Frances  shall  not  go. 

Lady  F,  Shall  not.  Sir  George !  This  is  the 
first  time  such  an  expression — (  Weeping.) 

Sir  G,  My  love  !  my  life ! 

Lady  F.  Don't  imagine  I'll  be  treated  like  a 
child!  denied  what  I  wish,  and  then  pacified  with 
sweet  words. 

Miss  O.  (Apart.)  The  bullfinch !  that's  an  excel- 
lent subject ;  never  let  it  down. 

Lady  F.  I  see  plainly  you  would  deprive  me  of 
every  pleasure,  as  well  as  of  my  sweet  bird — out 
of  pure  love  !  Barbarous  man  ! 

Sir  G.  'Tis  well,  madam;  your  resentment  of 
that  circumstance  proves  to  me,  what  I  did  not  be- 
fore suspect,  that  you  are  deficient  both  in  tender- 
ness and  understanding.  Tremble  to  think  the  hour 
approaches,  in  which  you  would  give  worlds  for 
such  a  proof  of  my  love.  Go,  madam  ;  give  your- 
self to  the  public:  abandon  your  heart  to  dissipa- 
tion, and  see  if,  in  the  scenes  of  gaiety  and  folly 
that  await  you,  you  can  find  a  recompense  for  the 
lost  affection  of  a  doating  husband.  \_Exit.. 

Flut,  Lord  !  what  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  have  the 
gift  of  speech  !  I  suppose  Sir  George  practises  at 
Coach-makers'-hall,  or  the  Black-horse  in  Bond- 
street. 

Lady  F.  He  is  really  angry  ;  I  cannot  go. 

Mrs.R.  Not  go!  foolish  creature!  you  are  ar- 
rived at  the  moment  which,  sometime  or  other,  was 
sure  to  happen,  and  every  thing  depends  on  the  use 
you  make  of  it. 

Miss  O.  Come,  Lady  Frances,  don't  hesitate ; 
the  minutes  are  precious. 

Lady  F.  I  could  find  in  my  heart — and  yet  I 
won't  give  up,  neither.  If  I  should  in  this  instance, 
he'll  expect  it  for  ever.       [Exit  with  Afr*.  Rackets 
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Miss  O.  Now  you  act  like  a  woman  of  spirit ! 

[Exit. 

Flut.  A  fair  tug,  by  Jupiter!  between  duty  and 
pleasure !  Pleasure  beats,  and  off  we  go.  lo  tri- 
umphe !  [Exit. 

Scene  II. — An  Auction-room  :  busts,  pictures,  Sfc. 
SiLVERTONGUE  discovered,with  Company, Puffers, 

Enter  Lady  Frances  Touchwood,  Mrs. 
Racket,  and  Miss  Ogle. 

Sil.  Yes,  sir,  this  is  to  be  the  first  lot :  the  model 
of  a  city,  in  wax. 

2  Gent.  The  model  of  a  city  !  What  city  1 

Sil.  That  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover ;  but 
call  it  Rome,  Pekin,  or  London,  'tis  still  a  city; 
you'll  find  in  it  the  same  virtues,  and  the  same 
vices,  whatever  the  name. 

LadyF.  I  wish  Sir  George  was  here.  This  man 
follows  me  about,  and  stares  at  me  in  such  a  way, 
that  I  am  quite  uneasy.  (  Lady  Frances  and  Miss 
Ogle  come  fonvard,  followed  by  Cotirtall.) 

Miss  O.  He  has  travelled,  and  is  heir  to  an  im- 
mense estate  ;  so  he  is  impertinent  by  patent. 

Court.  You  are  very  cruel,  ladies.  Miss  Ogle, 
you  will  not  let  me  speak  to  you.  As  to  this  little, 
scornful  beauty,  she  has  frowned  me  dead  fifty 
times. 

LadyF.  Sir,  I  am  a  married  woman.  {Confused.) 

Court,  A  married  woman '.  a  good  hint.  (Aside.) 
'Twould  be  a  shame  if  such  a  charming  woman  was 
not  married.  But  I  see  you  are  a  Daphne,  just 
come  from  your  sheep  and  your  meadows,  your 
crook  and  your  waterfalls.  Piay,  now,  who  is  the 
happy  Damon,  to  whom  you  have  vowed  eternal 
truth  and  constancy  ? 

Miss  O.  'Tis  Lady  Frances  Touchwood,  Mr. 
Courtall,  to  whom  you  are  speaking. 

Court.  Lady  Frances !  By  heaven !  that's  Sa- 
ville's  old  flame.  (Aside.)  I  beg  your  ladyship's 
pardon.  I  ought  to  have  believed,  that  such  beauty 
could  belong  only  to  your  name ;  a  name  I  have 
long  been  enamoured  of,  because  I  knew  it  to  be 
that  of  the  finest  woman  in  the  world.  (Mrs. 
Racket  comes  fortoard.) 

LadyF.  (Apart.)  My  dear  Mrs.  Racket,  I  am 
so  frightened!  Here's  a  man  making  love  to  me, 
though  he  knows  I  am  married. 

Mrs.  O.  Oh  !  the  sooner  for  that,  my  dear ;  don't 
mind  him.  Was  you  at  the  Cassino  last  night,  Mr. 
Courtall'! 

Court.  I  looked  in — 'Twas  impossible  to  stay^ — 
Nobody  there  but  antiques.  You'll  be  at  Lady 
Brilliant's  to-night,  doubtless? 

Mrs.  R.  Yes ;  I  go  with  Lady  Frances. 

Lady  F.  Bless  me  !  I  did  not  know  this  gentle- 
tleman  was  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Racket.  I  be- 
haved so  rude  to  him  !     (To  Miss^  Ogle.) 

Mrs.R.  Come,  ma'am;  (looking  at  her  watch) 
'tis  past  one.  I  protest,  if  we  don't  fly  to  Kensing- 
ton, we  sha'n't  find  a  soul  there. 

Lady  F.  Won't  this  gentleman  go  with  us  ? 

Court.  (Looking  surprised.)  To  be  sure :  you 
make  me  happy,  madam,  beyond  description. 

Mrs.  R.  Oh !  never  mind  him ;  he'll  follow. 

[Exeunt  Lady  Frances,  Mrs.  Racket,  and 
Miss  Ogle. 

Court.  LadyTouchwood,  with  a  vengeance!  But 
'tis  always  so;  your  reserved  ladies  are  like  ice, 
egad!  no  sooner  begin  to  soften  than  they  melt. 

[Following. 
ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — Mr.  Hardy's. 

Enter  Mrs.  Racket  and  Letitia. 

Mrs.  R.  Come,  prepare,  prepare ;  your  lover  is 
coming. 


[Act  IIi; 

Let.  My  lover !  confess,  now,  that  my  absence  at 
dinner  was  a  severe  mortification  to  him. 

Mrs.  R.  I  can't  absolutely  swear  it  spoiled  his 
appetite  ;  he  ate  as  if  he  was  hungry,  and  drank 
his  wine  as  though  he  liked  it. 

Let.  What  was  the  apology? 

Mrs.  R.  That  you  were  ill ;  but  I  gave  him  a 
hint,  that  your  extreme  bashfulness  could  not  sup- 
port his  eye. 

Let.  If  I  comprehend  him,  awkwardness  and 
bashfulness  are  the  last  faults  he  can  pardon  in  a 
woman  ;  so  expect  to  see  me  transformed  into  the 
veriest  mawkin. 

Mrs.  R.  You  persevere,  then?  ' 

Let.  Certainly.  I  know  the  design  is  a  rash  one, 
and  the  event  important ;  it  either  makes  Doricourt' 
mine,  by  all  the  tenderest  ties  of  passion,  or  deprives 
me  of  him  for  ever;  and  never  to  be  his  wife  will 
afflict  me  less  than  to  be  his  wife,  and  not  be  be- 
loved. 

Mrs.  R.  So  you  won't  trust  to  the  good  old  max- 
im,— Marry  first,  and  love  will  follow. 

Let.  As  readily  as  I  will  venture  my  last  guinea, 
that  good  fortune  might  follow.  The  woman  that 
has  not  touched  the  heart  of  a  man, before  he  leads 
her  to  the  altar,  has  scarcely  a  chance  to  charm  it, 
when  possession  and  security  turn  their  powerful 
arms  against  her.  But,  here  he  comes ;  I'll  disap- 
pear for  a  moment.     Don't  spare  me.  [Exit. 

Enter  DoRlCOURT,  not  seeing  Mrs.  Racket. 

Doric.  So!  (Looking  at  a  picture.)  This  is  my 
mistress,  I  presume.  Ma  foil  the  painter  has  hit 
her  off.  The  downcast  eye,  the  blushing  cheek ; 
timid — apprehensive — bashful:  a  tear,  and  a 
prayer-book,  would  have  made  her  La  Bella  Mag- 
dalena. 

Crive  vie  a  woman,  in  whose  touching  mien 

A  mind,  a  soul,  a  polished  art,  is  seen; 

Whose  motion  speaks,  whose  poignant  air  can 
move  ; 

Such  are  the  darts  to  wound  with  endless  love. 

Mrs.  R.  Is  that  an  impromptu  1 

Doric.  (Starting. )  Madam!  Finely  caught! 
(Aside.)  Not  absolutely:  it  struck  me  during  the 
dessert,  as  a  motto  for  your  picture. 

Mrs.  R.  Gallantly  turned  :  I  perceive,  however. 
Miss  Hardy's  charms  have  made  no  violent  impres- 
sion on  you.  And  who  can  wonder  ■?  the  poor  girl's 
defects  are  so  obvious. 

Doric.  Defects ! 

Mrs.  R.  Merely  those  of  education  :  her  father's 
indulgence  ruined  her.  Mauvaise  honte,  conceit, 
and  ignorance,  all  unite  in  the  lady  you  are  to 
marry. 

Doric.  Marry!  I  marry  such  a  woman!  Yonr 
picture,  I  hope,  is  overcharged.  I  marry  mauvaise 
/tonte,  pertness,  and  ignorance  ! 

Mrs.  R.  Thank  your  stars,  that  ugliness  and 
ill-temper  are  not  added  to  the  list.  You  must 
think  her  handsome. 

Doric.  Half  her  personal  beauty  would  content 
me ;  but  could  the  Medicean  Venus  be  animated  for 
me,  and  endowed  with  a  vulgar  soul,  I  should  be- 
come the  statue,  and  my  heart  transformed  to 
marble.  [then! 

Mrs.  R.   Bless  us !   we   are  in  a  hopeful  way, 

Doric.  There  must  be  some  envy  in  this.  I  see 
she  is  a  coquette.  (Aside.)  Ha,  ha,  ha !  and  yoa 
imagine  I  am  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  your  cha- 
racter. Ha,  ha,  ha !  Miss  Hardy,  I  have  been  as- 
sured, madam,  is  elegant  and  accomplished;  but 
one  must  allow  for  a  lady's  painting. 

Mrs.  R.  I'll  be  even  with  him  for  that.  (Aside.) 
Ha,  ha,  ha !  and  so  you  have  found  me  out !  Well,  I 
protest,  I  meant  no  harm ;  'twas  only  to  increase 
the  £clat  of  her  appearance,  that  I  threw  a  veil  over. 
her  charms.  Here  comes  the  lady  :  her  elegance 
and  accomplishments  will  announce  themselves. 


Scene  l.j 
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Enter  Letitia,  running. 

Lei.  La!  consin, do  you  know  thatoar  John — Oh, 
dear  heart!  I  didn't  see  you,  sir.  (Hanging  down 
her  head,  and  dropping  behind  Mrs.  R.) 

Mrs.R,  Fie,  Letitia!  Mr.  Doricourt  thinks  you 
a  woman  of  elegant  manners.  Stand  forward,  and 
conKrm  his  opinion. 

ie<.  No,  no  ;  keep  before  me.  He's  my  sweet- 
heart; and  'tis  impudent  to  look  one's  sweetheart 
in  the  face,  you  know. 

Mrs.  R.  You'U  allow  in  future  for  a  lady's  paint- 
ing, sir.    Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Doric,  I  am  astonislied  ! 

Z/e<.  Well,  hang  it !  I'll  take  heart.  Why,  he 
is  but  a  man,  you  know,' cousin;  and  I'll  let  him 
see,  I  wasn't  born  in  a  wood  to  be  scared  by  an 
owl.  (Half  apart;  advances,  and  looks  at  him 
through  her  fingers.^  He,  he,  he  !  (Goes  up  to  him, 
and  makes  a  very  stiff ,  formal  courtesy;  he  bows.) 
You  have  been  a  great  traveller,  sir,  I  hear.  I 
wish  you'd  tell  us  about  the  fine  sights  you  saw 
when  you  went  over  sea :  I  have  read  in  a  book, 
that  there  are  some  other  countries,  where  the  men 
and  women  are  all  horses.  Did  you  see  any  of 
them? 

Mrs.  R.  Mr.  Doricourt  is  not  prepared,  my  dear, 
for  these  inquiries  ;  he  is  retlecting  on  the  import- 
ance of  the  question,  and  will  answer  you — when 
he  can. 

Let.  When  he  can  !  Why,  he's  as  slow  in  speech 
as  aunt  Margery,  when  she's  reading  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas ;   and  stands  gaping  like  mumchance. 

Mrs.  R.  Have  a  little  discretion. 

Let.  Hold  your  tongue !  Sure,  I  may  say  what  I 
please  before  I  am  married,  if  I  can't  afterwards. 
D'ye  think  a  body  does  not  know  how  to  talk  to  a 
sweetheart?  He  is  not  the  first  I  have  had. 

Doric.  Indeed! 

Let.  Oh !  lud,  he  speaks !  Why,  if  you  must  know, 
there  was  the  curate  at  home.  When  papa  was  a 
hunting,  he  used  to  come  a  snitoring,  and  make 
speeches  to  me  out  of  books.  Nobody  knows  what 
a  mort  of  fine  things  he  used  to  say  to  me ;  and  call 
me  Venis,  and  Jubah,  and  Dinah. 

Doric.  And  pray,  fair  lady,  how  did  you  answer 
him] 

Let.  Why,  I  used  to  say,  "  Look  you,  Mr. 
Curate;  don't  think  to  come  over  me  with  your 
flim-flams,  for  a  better  man  than  ever  trod  in  your 
shoes  is  coming  over-sea  to  marry  me."  But, 
'ifags,  I  begin  to  think  I  was  out.  Parson  Dob- 
bins was  the  sprightfuller  man  of  the  two. 

Doric.  Surely  this  cannot  be  Miss  Hardy? 

Let.  Laws  !  why  don't  jou  know  me  1  You  saw 
me  to-day  ;  but  I  was  daunted  before  my  father, 
and  the  lawyer,  and  all  them ;  and  did  not  care  to 
speak  out;  so,  may  be,  jou  thought  I  couldn't; 
but  I  can  talk  as  fast  as  anybody,  when  I  know 
folks  a  little.  And  now  I  have  shewn  my  parts,  I 
hope  you'll  like  me  better. 

Enter  Hardy. 

Har.  I  foresee  this  won't  do.  Mr.  Doricourt, 
way  be,  you  take  my  daughter  for  a  fool ;  but  you 
are  mistaken,  she's  as  sensible  a  girl  as  any  in 
England. 

Doric.  I  am  convinced  she  has  a  very  uncommon 
understanding,  sir.  I  did  not  think  he  had  been 
such  an  ass  !  (Aside.) 

Let.  My  father  will  undo  the  whole.  (Aside.) 
Laws,  papa,  how  can  you  think  he  can  take  me  for 
a  fool ;  when  every  body  knows,  I  beat  the  apothe- 
cary at  conundrums,  last  Christmas-time?  And 
didn't  I  make  a  string  of  names,  all  in  riddles,  for 
the  Lady's  Diary?  There  was  a  little  river  and  a 
great  house,  that  was  Newcastle.  There  was  what 
a  lamb  says,  and  three  letters,  that  was  ba,  and 
k-e-r,  ker — baker.    There  was — 


Har.  Don't  stand  baaing  there;  you'll  make 
me  mad  in  a  moment.  I  tell  yon,  sir,  that  for  all 
that,  she's  dev'lish  sensible. 

Doric.  Sir,  I  give  all  possible  credit  to  your  as- 
sertions. 

Let.  Laws  !  papa,  do  come  along.  If  yon  stand 
watching,  how  can  my  sweetheart  break  his  mind, 
and  tell  me  how  he  admires  me? 

Doric.  That  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  madam. 

Har.  I  tell  you,  Letty,  I'll  have  no  more  of  this. 
I  see  well  enough — 

Let.  Laws !  don't  snub  me  before  my  husband, 
that  is  to  be.  You'll  teach  him  to  snub  me  too  ; 
and,  I  believe,  by  his  looks,  he'd  like  to  begin 
now.  So  let  us  go,  cousin.  You  may  tell  the  gen- 
tleman what  a  genus  I  have ;  how  I  can  cut  watch- 
papers,  and  work  catgut,  make  quadrille  baskets 
with  pins,  and  take  profiles  in  shade  ;  ay,  as  well 
as  the  lady  at  No.  G2,  South  Moulton-street, 
Grosvenor-sqnare.  [Exeunt  Har.  and  Let. 

Mrs.  R.  What  think  you  of  ray  painting  now  ? 

Doric.  Oh  I  mere  water-colours,  madam.  The 
lady  has  caricatured  your  picture. 

Mrs.  R.  And  how  does  she  strike  yon  on  the 
whole? 

Doric.  Like  a  good  design,  spoiled  by  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  artist.  Her  faults  are  evidently  the 
result  of  her  father's  weak  indulgence.  I  observed 
an  expression  in  her  eye,  that  seemed  to  satirize 
the  folly  of  her  lips. 

Mrs.  R.  But  at  her  age,  when  education  is  fixed, 
and  manner  becomes  nature,  hopes  of  improve- 
ment— 

Doric.  Would  be  absurd.  Besides,  I  can't  turn 
schoolmaster  !  Doricourt's  wife  must  be  incapable 
of  improvement ;  but  it  must  be,  because  she's  got 
beyond  it. 

Mrs.  R.  I  am  pleased  your  misfortune  sits  no 
heavier. 

Doric.  Your  pardon,  madam.  So  mercurial  was 
the  hour  in  which  I  was  born,  that  misfortunes 
always  go  plump  to  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  like  a 
pebble  in  water,  and  leave  the  surface  unrufiled. 
I  shall  certainly  setoff  for  Bath,  or  the  other  world, 
to-night ;  but  whether  I  shall  use  a  chaise  with  four 
swift  coursers,  or  go  off  in  a  tangent,  from  the 
aperture  of  a  pistol,  deserves  consideration ;  so  I 
make  my  adieux.  (Going.) 

Mrs.  R.  Oh !  but  I  entreat  you,  postpone  your 
journey  till  to-morrow ;  determine  on  which  you 
will,  you  must  be  this  night  at  the  masquerade. 

Doric.  Masquerade  ! 

Mrs.  R.  Why  not  ?  If  you  resolve  to  visit  the 
other  world,  you  may  as  well  take  one  night's 
pleasure  first  in  this,  you  know. 

Doric.  Faith,  that's  very  true.  Ladies  arethebest 
philosophers  after  all !  Expect  me  at  the  masque- 
rade. lExit. 

Mrs.  R.  He's  a  charming  fellow;  I  think  Letitia 
sha'n't  have  him.  (Going.) 

Enter  Hahdy. 

Har.  What,  is  he  gone  ? 

Mrs.  R.  Yes  ;  and  I  am  glad  he  is.  You  would 
have  ruined  us.  Now  I  beg,  Mr.  Hardy,  you 
won't  interfere  in  this  business  ;  it  is  a  little  out  of 
your  way.  [Exit. 

Har.  Hang  me  if  I  don't,  though !  I  foresee  very 
clearly  what  will  be  the  end  of  it,  if  I  leave  you  to 
yourselves;  so  I'll  e'en  follow  him  to  the  masque- 
rade, and  tell  him  all  about  it.  Let  me  see ;  what 
shall  my  dress  be  ?  A  great  mogul  ?  No.  A  grena- 
dier? No,  no;  that,  I  foresee,  would  make  a 
laugh.  Hang  me!  if  I  don't  send  to  my  favourite 
little  Quick,  and  borrow  his  Jew  Isaac's  dress.  I 
know  the  dog  likes  a  glass  of  good  wine ;  so  I'll 
give  him  a  bottle  of  my  forty-eight,  and  he  shall 
teach  me.  Ay,  that's  it;  I'll  be  cunning  little 
Isaac.    If  they  complain  of  my  want  of  wit,  I'll 
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tell  them,  the  cursed  Duenna  wears  the  breeches, 
and  has  spoiled  my  parts.  \^Exit. 

Scene  II — CowlalVs. 

Enter  CoURTALL,  Saville,  and  three  Gentlemen. 
The  last  three  tipsy. 
Court.  You  sha'n't  go  yet !    Another  catch,  and 
another  bottle. 

1  Gent.  May  I  be  a  bottle,  and  an  empty  bottle, 
if  you  catch  me  at  that!  Why,  I  am  going  to  the 
masquerade.  Jack  — • — ,  you  know  who  I  mean, 
is  to  meet  me,  and  we  are  to  have  a  leap  at  the 
new  lustres. 

2  Gent.  Aad  I  am  going  to — a  pilgrim.  (Hiccups.') 
Am  not  I  in  a  pretty  pickle  fof  a  pilgrim"!  And 
Tony,  here,  he  is  going  in  the  disguise — in  the  dis- 
guise— of  a  gentleman. 

1  Gent.  We  are  all  very  disguised,  so  bid  them 
draw  up.  Dy'e  hear  1  [Exeunt  the  three  Gentlemen. 

Sav.  Thy  skull,  Courtall,  is  a  lady's  thimble: 
no,  an  egg-shell. 

Court.  Nay,  then  you  are  gone  too :  you  never 
aspire  to  similes,  but  in  your  cups. 

Sav.  No,  no  ;  1  am  steady  enough,  but  the  fumes 
of  the  wine  pass  directly  through  thy  egg-shell, 
and  leave  thy  brain  as  cool  as — Eh !  I  am  quite 
sober  ;  my  similes  fail  me. 

Court.  Then  we'll  sit  down  here,  and  have  one 
sober  bottle. 

Enter  DiCK. 

Bring  a  bottle  and  glasses.  [Exit  Dick. 

Sav.  I'll  not  swallow  another  drop ;  no,  though 
the  juice  should  be  the  true  Falernian. 

Court.  By  the  bright  eyes  of  her  you  love,  you 
shall  drink  her  health. 

Re-enter  DiCK,  with  bottle  and  glasses. 

Sav.  Ahl  {Sitting  dojvn.)  Her  I  loved  is  gone. 
(Sighing.)  She's  married  !  [Exit  Dick. 

Court.  Then  bless  your  stars  you  are  not  her 
husband !  I  would  be  husband  to  no  woman  in 
Europe,  who  was  not  devilish  rich,  and  devilish 

ugly- 

■    Sav.  Wherefore  ugly? 

'■■  Court.  Because  she  could  not  have  the  con- 
science to  exact  those  attentions  that  a  pretty  wife 
expects;  or  if  she  should,  her  resentments  would 
be  perfectly  easy  to  me,  nobody  would  undertake 
to  revenge  her  cause. 

Sav.  Thou  art  a  most  licentious  fellow. 

Court.  I  should  hate  my  own  wife,  that^s  cer- 
tain ;  but  I  have  a  warm  heart  for  those  of  other 
people  ;  and  so  here's  to  the  prettiest  wife  in  Eng- 
land, Lady  Frances  Touchwood. 

Sav.  Lady  Frances  Touchwood  !  I  rise  to  drink 
her.  (Drinks.)  How  the  devil  came  Lady  Frances 
in  your  head?  I  never  knew  you  give  a  woman  of 
chastity  before. 

^ourl.  That's  odd ;  for  you  have  heard  me  give 
half  the  women  of  fashion  in  England.  But,  pray 
BOW,  what  do  you  take  a  woman  of  chastity  to  be? 

Sav.  Such  a  woman  as  Lady  Frances  Touchwood, 
sir  ? 

Court.  Oh !  you  are  grave,  sir  ;  I  remember 
you  was  an  adorer  of  her's.  Why  didn't  you  marry 
her  ->. 

Sav.  I  had  not  the  arrogance  to  look  so  high. 
Had  my  fortune  been  worthy  of  her,  she  should 
not  have  been  ignorant  of  my  admiration. 

Court.  Precious  fellow !  What!  I  suppose  you 
would  not  dare  tell  her  now  that  you  admire  herl 

Sav.  No,  nor  you. 

Court.  By  the  lord,  I  have  told  her  so. 

Sav.  Have?  Impossible! 

Court.  Ha,  ha,  ha!    Is  it  so? 

Sav.  How  did  she  receive  the  declaration? 

Court.  Why,  in  the  old  way.j  blushed  and  frown- 
ed, and  said  she  was  married. 


Sav.  What  amazing  things  thou  art  capable  of! 
I  could  more  easily  have  taken  the  Pope  by  the 
beard,  than  profaned  her  ears  with  such  a  declara- 
tion. 

Court.  I  shall  meet  her  at  Lady  Brilliant's  to- 
night, where  I  shall  repeat  it;  and  I'd  lay  my  life, 
under  a  mask,  she'll  hear  it  all  without  a  blush  or  a 
frown. 

Sav.  (Rising.)  'Tis  false,  sir  !  She  won't. 

Court.  She  willl  (Rising.)  Nay,  I'll  venture  to 
lay  a  round  sum  that  1  prevail  on  her  to  go  out 
with  me ;  only  to  taste  the  fresh  air,  I  mean. 

Sav.  Preposterous  vanity  !  from  this  moment  I 
suspect  that  half  the  victories  you  have  boasted 
are  as  false  and  slanderous  as  your  pretended  in- 
fluence with  Lady  Frances. 

Court.  Pretended !  How  should  such  a  fellow 
as  you  now,  who  never  soared  beyond  a  cherry- 
cheeked  daughter  of  a  ploughman-  in  Norfolk, 
judge  of  the  influence  of  a  man  of  my  figure  and 
habits  1  I  could  shew  thee  a  list,  in  which  there 
are  names  to  shake  thy  faith  in  the  whole  sex; 
and,  to  that  list  I  have  no  doubtof  adding  the  name 
of  Lady — 

Sav.  Hold,  sir !  My  ears  cannot  bear  the  pro- 
fanation ;  you  cannot,  dare  not  approach  her.  For 
your  soul,  you  dare  not  mention  love  to  her.-  Her 
look  would  freeze  the  word,  whilst  it  hovered  on 
thy  licentious  lips. 

Court.  Whu  r  whu !  Well,  we  shall  see :  this 
evening,  by  Jupiter!  the  trial  shall  be  made.  If  I 
fail,  I  fail. 

Sav.  I  think  thou  darest  not!  But  my  life,  my 
honour,  on  her  purity.  [Exit. 

Court.  Hot-headed  fpol!  But  since  he  has 
brought  it  to  this  point,  by  gad,  I'll  try  what  can 
be  done  with  her  ladyship.  (Rings.)  She's  frost- 
work, and  the  prejudices  of  education  yet  strong  : 
ergo,  passionate  professions  will  only  inflame  her 
pride,  and  put  her  on  her  guard.  For  other  arts 
then! 

Enter  DiCK. 

Dick,  doyouknowany  of  the  servants  at  Sir  George 
Touchwood's  ? 

Dick.  Yes,  sir,  I  knows  the  groom,  and  one  of 
the  housemaids  ;  for  the  matter  o'that,  she's  my 
own  cousin  ;  and  it  was  my  mother  that  helped  her 
to  the  place. 

Court.  Do  you  know  Lady  Frances's  maid? 

Dick.  I  can't  say  as  how  I  know  she. 

Court.  Do  you  know  Sir  George's  valet? 

Dick.  No,  sir  ;  but  Sally  is  very  thick  with  Mr. 
Gibson,  Sir  George's  gentleman. 

Court.  Then  go  there  directly,  and  employ  Sally 
to  discover  whether  her  master  goes  to  Lady  Bril- 
liant's this  evening ;  and  if  he  does,  the  name  of  the 
shop  that  sold  his  habit. 

Dick.  Yes,  sir. 

Court.  Be  exact  in  your  intelligence,  and  come 
to  me  at  Boodle's.  [Exit  Dick.']  If  I  cannot  other- 
wise succeed,  I'll  beguile  her  as  Jove  did  Alcmena, 
in  the  shape  of  her  husband.  The  possession  of 
so  fine  a  woman,  the  triumph  over  Saville,  are 
each  a  sufficient  motive  ;  and  united,  they  shall  be 
resistless.  [Exit. 

Scene  III.—The  Street. 

Enter  SAVILLE. 

Sav.  The  air  has  recovered  me.  What  have  I 
been  doing?  Perhaps  my  petulance  may  be  the 
cause  of  her  ruin,  whose  honour  I  asserted  .'his 
vanity  is  piqued ;  and  where  women  are  concerned, 
Courtall  can  be  a  villain. 

Enter  Dick,  bows,  a7id passes  hastily. 
Ha!  That's  his  servant.    Dick! 
Diek.  (Returning.)  Sir! 
Sav,  Where  are  you  going,  Dick? 


Scene  4.] 
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Did.  Going  !  I  am  going,  sir,  where  my  master 
sent  me. 

Sav.  Well  answered  !  But  I  have  a  particular 
reason  for  my  inquiry,  and  you  must  tell  me. 

X>jcifc.  Why,  then,  sir,  I  am  going  to  call  upon 
a  cousin  of  mine,  that  lives  at  Sir  George  Touch- 
wood's. 

Sav.  Very  well.  There,  (gives  him  money,')  you 
must  make  your  cousin  drink  my  health.  What 
are  you  going  about"? 

Dick.  Why,  sir,  I  believe  'tis  no  harm,  or  else- 
ways  I  am  sure  I  would  not  blab  ;  I  am  only  going 
to  ax  if  Sir  George  goes  to  the  masquerade  to-night, 
and  what  dress  he  wears. 

Sav.  Enough.  Now,  Dick,  if  you  will  call  at 
my  lodgings  in  your  way  back,  and  acquaint  me 
witli  your  cousin's  intelligence,  I'll  double  the 
trifle  1  have  given  you. 

Dick.  Bless  your  honour;  I'll  call,  never  fear. 

lExit. 

Sav.  Surely  the  occasion  may  justify  the  means  ; 
'tis  doubly  my  duty  to  be  Lady  Frances's  protec- 
tor. Courtall,  I  see,  is  planning  an  artful  scheme : 
but  Saville  shall  out-plot  him.  [^Exit. 

Scene  IV. — Sir  George  Touchwood's. 
Enter  Sir  George  and  Villers. 

Vil.  For  shame,  Sir  George  !  you  have  left  Lady 
Frances  in  tears.    How  can  you  afflict  herl 

Sir  G.  'Tis  I  that  am  afflicted ;  my  dream  of 
happiness  is  over;  Lady  Frances  and  I  are  dis- 
united. 

Vil.  The  devil !  Why,  you  have  been  in  town 
but  ten  days  :  she  can  have  made  no  acquaintance 
for  a  Commons'  afl'air  yet. 

Sir  G.  Pho !  'tis  our  minds  that  are  disunited  : 
she  no  longer  places  her  whole  delight  in  me  ;  she 
has  yielded  herself  up  to  the  world. 

Vil.  Yielded  herself  up  to  the  world  !  Why  did 
you  not  bring  her  to  town  in  a  cage'!  Then  she 
might  have  taken  a  peep  at  the  world.  But,  after 
all,  what  has  the  world  done"!  A  twelvemonth 
since,  you  was  the  gayest  fellow  in  it.  If  anybody 
asked  who  dresses  best?  Sir  George  Touchwood. 
Who  is  the  most  gallant  man  1  Sir  George  Touch- 
wood. Who  is  the  most  wedded  to  amusement 
and  dissipation"?  Sir  George  Touchwood.  And 
now  Sir  George  is  metamorphosed  into  a  sour 
censor  ;  and  talks  of  fashionable  life  with  as  much 
bitterness  as  the  old  crabbed  fellow  in  Rome. 

Sir  G.  The  moment  I  became  possessed  of  such 
a  jewel  as  Lady  Frances,  every  thing  wore  a  dif- 
ferent complexion  ;  that  society  in  which  I  lived, 
with  so  much  ^clat,  became  the  object  of  my 
terror;  and  I  think  of  the  manners  of  polite  life  as 
I  do  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  pest-housfe.  My  wife 
is  already  infected;  she  was  set  upon  this  morning 
by  maids,  widows,  andbaclielors,  who  carried  her 
off  in  triumph,  in  spite  of  my  displeasure. 

Vil.  Ay,  to  be  sure ;  there  would  have  been  no 
triumph  in  the  case,  if  yoa  had  not  opposed  it : 
but  I  have  heard  the  whole  story  from  Mrs.  Rack- 
et ;  and  I  assure  you,  Lady  Frances  didn't  en- 
joy the  morning  at  all;  she  wished  for  you  fifty 
times. 

Sir  G.  Indeed!  Are  you  sure  of  that? 

Vil.  Perfectly  sure. 

Sir  G.  I  wish  I  had  known  it :  my  uneasiness 
at  dinner  was  occasioned  by  very  different  ideas. 

Vil.  Here  then  she  comes  to  receive  your  apo- 
logy; but  if  she  is  true  woraau,  her  displeasure 
will  rise  in  proportion  to  your  contrition  ;  and  till 
you  grow  careless  about  her  pardon,  she  won't 
grant  it:  however,  I'll  leave  yon.  Matrimonial 
duetts  are  seldom  set  in  the  style  I  like.      [^Exit. 

Enter  Lady  Frances. 
Sir  G.  The  sweet  sorrow  that  glitters  in  these 


eyes,  I  cannot  bear  (Embracing  )ier.)  Look  cbeer- 
fully,  you  rogue. 

Lady  F.  I  cannot  look  otherwise,  if  you  are 
pleased  with  me. 

Sir  G.  Well,  Fanny,  to-day  you  made  your 
entrfe  in  the  fashionable  world;  tell  me  honestly 
the  impressions  you  received. 

Lady  F.  Indeed,  Sir  George,  I  was  so  hurried 
from  place  to  place,  that  I  had  not  time  to  find  out 
what  my  impressions  were. 

Sir  G.  That's  the  very  spirit  of  the  life  you  hare 
chosen. 

Lady  F.  Every  body  about  me  seemed  happy  ; 
but  every  body  seemed  in  a  hurry  to  be  happy 
somewhere  else. 

Sir  G.  And  you  like  this "? 

Lady  F.  One  must  like  what  the  rest  of  the  world 
likes. 

Sir  G,  Pernicious  maxim  ! 

Lady  F.  But,  my  dear  Sir  George,  you  have  not 
promised  to  go  with  me  to  the  masquerade. 

Sir  G.  'Twould  be  a  shocking  indecorum  to  be 
seen  together,  you  know. 

Lady  F.  Oh,  no;  I  asked  Mrs.  Racket,  and 
she  told  me  we  might  be  seen  together  at  the  mas- 
querade, without  being  laughed  at. 

Sir  G.  Really ! 

Lady  F.  Indeed,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  could 
wish  it  was  the  fashion  for  married  people  to  be 
inseparable  :  for  I  have  more  heart  felt  satisfaction 
in  fifteen  minutes  with  you  at  my  side,  than  fif- 
teen days  of  amusement  could  give  me  without 
yon. 

Sir  G.  My  sweet  creature !  How  that  confes- 
sion charms  me  !  Let  us  begin  the  fashion. 

Lady  F.  O,  impossible !  we  should  not  gain  a 
single  proselyte;  and  you  can't  conceive  what 
spiteful  things  would  be  said  of  us.  At  Kensing- 
ton, to-day,  a  lady  met  us,  whom  we  saw  at  court; 
when  we  were  presented  ;  she  lifted  up  her  hands 
in  amazement!  "Bless  me!"  said  she  to  her  com- 
panion, "  here's  Lady  Frances  without  Sir  Harlo 
Thrumbo  !  My  dear  Mrs.  Racket,  consider  what 
an  important  charge  you  have  !  For  heaven's  sake, 
take  her  home  again,  or  some  enchanter  on  a  flying 
dragon  will  descend  and  carry  her  off!" — "Oh!" 
said  another,  "  I  dare  say  Lady  Frances  has  a  clue 
at  her  heel,  like  the  peerless  Rosamond :  her  tender 
swain  would  never  have  trusted  her  so  far  without 
such  a  precaution." 

Sir  G.  Heaven  and  earth !  How  shall  innocence 
preserve  its  lustre  amidst  manners  so  corrupt?  My 
dear  Fanny,  I  feel  a  sentiment  for  thee  at  this  mo- 
ment, tenderer  than  love — more  animated  than  pas- 
sion. I  could  weep  over  that  purity,  exposed  to 
the  sullying  breath  of  fashion,  and  the  ion,  in  whose 
latitudinary  vortex  chastity  herself  can  scarcely 
move  unspotted. 

Enter  Gibson. 

Gib.  Your  honour  talked,  I  thought,  something 
about  going  to  the  masquerade? 

Sir  G.  Well. 

Gib.  Isn't  it — hasn't  your  honour — I  thought 
your  honour  had  forgot  to  order  a  dress. 

Lady  F.  Well  considered,  Gibson.  Come,  will 
you  be  Jew,  Turk,  or  heretic ;  Chinese  emperor, 
or  a  ballad-singer  :  a  rake,  or  a  watchman  1 

Sir  G.  Oh !  neither,  my  love ;  I  can't  take  the 
trouble  to  support  a  character. 

Lady  F.  You'll  wear  a  domino,  then:  I  saw  a 
pink  domino  trimmed  with  blue,  at  the  shop  where 
I  bought  my  habit.     Would  you  like  it? 

Sir  G,  Anything,  anything. 

Lady  F.  Then  go  about  it  directly,  Gibson.  A 
pink  domino  trimmed  with  blue,  and  a  hat  of  the 
same!  Come,  you  haVe  not  seen  my  dress  yet;  it 
is  most  beautiful)  I  long  to  have  it  on.     [^Exeunt. 
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ACT  IV. 


Scene  J, — A  Masquerade. 

A  Party  dancing  cotillions  in  front;  a  variety  of 
Characters  pass  ana  repass. 

Mount.  "Who'll  buj  my  nostrums'!  Who'll  buj 
my  nostrums? 

Mask.  What  are  they?  {They  all  come  round 
him.) 

Mount.  Different  sorts,  and  for  different  custom- 
ers. Here's  a  liquor  for  ladies  ;  it  expels  the 
rage  for  gaming  and  gallantry.  Here's  a  pill  for 
members  of  parliament ;  good  to  settle  consciences. 
Here's  an  eye-water  for  jealoas  husbands ;  it 
thickens  the  visual  membrane,  through  which  they 
see  too  clearly.  Here's  a  decoction  for  the  clergy  ; 
it  never  sits  easy,  if  the  patient  has  more  than  one 
living.  Here's  a  draught  for  lawyers  ;  a  great  pro- 
moter of  modesty.  Here's  a  powder  for  projectors  ; 
'twill  rectify  the  fumes  of  an  empty  stomach,  and 
dissipate  their  airy  castles. 

Mask.  Have  you  a  nostrum  that  can  give  patience 
to  young  heirs,  whose  uncles  and  fathers  are  stout 
and  healthy  1 

Mount.  Yes  ;  and  I  have  an  infusion  for  credi- 
tors ;  it  gives  resignation  and  humility,  when  fine 
gentlemen  break  their  promises,  or  plead  their  pri- 
vilege. 

Mask.  Come  along :  I'll  find  you  customers  for 
your  whole  cargo.  {They  retire.) 

Enter  Hardy,  in  the  dress  of  Isaac  Mendoza. 

Har.  Why,  isn't  it  a  shame  to  see  so  many  stout, 
well-built  young  fellows,  masquerading,  and  cut- 
ting courantas  here  at  home,  instead  of  making 
the  French  cut  capers  to  the  tune  of  your  cannon ; 
or  sweating  the  Spaniards  with  an  English  fan- 
dango ?  I  foresee  (he  end  of  all  this. 

Mask.  Why,  thou  little  testy  Israelite  ?  back  to 
Duke's  Place,  and  preach  your  tribe  into  a  sub- 
scription for  the  good  of  the  land,  on  whose  milk 
and  honey  ye  fatten.  Where  are  your  Joshuas 
and  your  Gideons,  eh  1  What!  all  dwindled  into 
stockbrokers,  pedlars,  and  rag-men? 

Har.  No,  not  all.  Some  of  us  turn  Christians  ; 
and,  by  degrees,  grow  into  all  the  privileges  of 
Englishmen.  In  the  second  generation,  we  are 
patriots,  rebels,  courtiers,  and  husbands.  {Puts  his 
fingers  to  his  forehead.     Another  Mask  advances.) 

2  Mask.  What,  my  little  Isaac !  How  the  devil 
came  you  here  ?  Where's  your  old  Margaret  ? 

Har.  Oh !  I  have  got  rid  of  her. 

2  Mask.  Howl 

Har.  Why,  I  persuaded  a  yonng  Irishman  that 
she  was  a  blooming  plump  beauty  of  eighteen;  so 
they  made  an  elopement.  Ha,  ha,  hal  and  she  is 
now  the  toast  of  Tipperary.  Ha!  there's  cousin 
Racket  and  her  party ;  they  sha'n't  know  me. 
{Aside.    Puts  on  his  Mask.) 

Enter  FoLLV,  on  a  hobby-horse,  with  cap  and  bells. 

Mask.  Eh !  Tom  fool !  what  business  have  you 
herel 

Folly.  What,  sir!  affront  a  prince  in  his  own 
dominion !  {Struts  off.) 

Enter  Mrs.  Racket,  Lady  Frances,  Sir 
George,  and  FmiTTEr. 

Mrs.  R.  Look  at  this  dumpling  Jew :  he  must 
be  a  Levite  by  his  figure.  You  have  surely  prac- 
tised the  flesh-hook  a  long  time,  friend,  to  have 
raised  that  goodly  presence. 

Har.  About  as  long,  my  brisk  widow,  as  you 
have  been  angling  for  a  second  husband ;  but  my 
hook  has  been  better  baited  than  your's.  You  have 
only  caught  gudgeons,  I  see.  {Pointing  to  Flutter.) 

Flut.  Oh !  this  in  one  of  the  geniuses  they  hire 


to  entertain  the  company  with  their  accidental 
sallies.  Let  me  look  at  your  common-place  book, 
friend.    I  want  a  few  good  things. 

Har.  I'd  oblige  you,  with  all  my  heart ;  but  you'll 
spoil  them  in  repeating;  or,  if  you  should  not, 
they'll  gain  you  no  reputation,  for  nobody  will  be- 
lieve they  are  your  own. 

Sir  G.  He  knows  you.  Flutter !  the  little  gentle- 
man fancies  himself  a  wit,  I  see. 

Har.  There's  no  depending  on  what  you  see ; 
the  eyes  of  the  jealous  are  not  to  be  trusted !  Look 
to  your  lady. 

Flut.  He  knows  you,  Sir  George. 

Sir  G.  What!  am  I  the  town-talk?  {Aside.) 

Har.  I  can  neither  see  Doricourt  nor  Letty.  I 
must  find  them  out.  {Aside.)  [Exit. 

Mrs.  R.  Well,  Lady  Frances,  is  not  all  this 
charming?  Could  you  have  conceived  such  a  bril- 
liant assemblage  of  objects  1 

Lady  F.  Delightful.  The  days  of  enchantment 
are  restored  ;  the  columns  glow  with  sapphires  and 
rubies ;  emperors  and  fairies,  beauties  and  dwarfs, 
meet  me  at  every  step. 

Sir  G.  How  lively  are  first  impressions  on  sen- 
sible minds!  In  four  hours,  vapidity  and  languor 
will  take  place  of  that  exquisite  sense  of  joy  which 
flutters  your  little  heart. 

Mrs.  R.  What  an  inhuman  creature !  Fate  has 
not  allowed  us  these  sensations  above  ten  times 
in  our  lives,  and  would  you  have  us  shorten  them 
by  anticipation?  {Sir  G.  and  Mrs.  R.  talk  apart.) 

Flut.  O  lord!  your  wise  men  are  the  greatest 
fools  upon  earth ;  they  reason  about  their  enjoy- 
ments, and  analyse  their  pleasures,  whilst  the  es- 
sence escapes.  Look,  Lady  Frances:  d'ye  see 
that  figure  strutting  in  the  dress  of  an  emperor? 
His  father  retails  oranges  in  Botolph-Lane.  That 
gipsy  is  a  maid  of  honour,  and  that  rag-man  a 
physician. 

Lady  F.  Why,  you  know  every  body ! 

Flut.  Oh !  every  creature.  A  mask  is  nothing 
at  all  to  me.  I  can  give  you  the  history  of  half 
the  people  here.  In  the  next  apartment,  there  is  a 
whole  family,  who,  to  my  knowledge,  have  lived 
on  water-cresses  this  month,  to  make  a  figure  here 
to-night ;  but,  to  make  up  for  that,  they'll  cram 
their  pockets  with  cold  ducks  and  chickens  for  a 
carnival  to-morrow. 

Lady  jF.  Oh !  I  should  like  to  see  this  provident 
family. 

Flut,  Honour  me  with  your  arm. 

[Exeunt  Flut,  and  Lady  F. 

Mrs.  R.  {Advances.)  Come,  Sir  George,  you 
shall  be  my  beau.  We'll  make  the  tour  of  the 
rooms,  and  meet  them.  Oh  !  your  pardon ;  yoa 
must  follow  Lady  Frances  ;  or  the  wit  and  fine  parts 
of  Mr.  Flutter  may  drive  you  out  of  her  head. 
Ha.  ha,  ha  !  \Exit. 

Sir  G.  I  was  going  to  follow  her,  and  now  I  dare 
not.  How  can  I  be  such  a  fool  as  to  be  governed 
by  the  fear  of  that  ridicule  which  I  despise  1  [^Exit. 

Enter  DORICOURT,  meeting  a  Mask. 

Doric.  Ha  !  my  lord;  I  thought  you  had  been 
engaged  at  Westminster  on  this  important  night. 

Mask.  So  I  am ;  I  slipt  out  as  soon  as  Lord  Trope 
got  upon  his  legs.  I  can  badiner  here  an  hour  or 
two,  and  be  back  again  before  he  is  down.  There's 
a  fine  figure !  I'll  address  her. 

Enter  Letitia. 

Charity,  fairlad^ !  Charity  for  a  poor  pilgrim. 

Let.  Charity!  If  you  mean  my  prayers,  heaven 
grant  thee  wit,  pilgrim. 

Mask.  That  blessing  would  do  from  a  devotee : 
from  you  I  ask  other  charities ;  such  charities  as 
beauty  should  bestow— soft  looks,  sweet  words, 
and  kind  wishes. 
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Let,  Alas !  I  am  bankrupt  of  these,  and  forced 
to  turn  beggar  myself.  There  he  is !  how  shall  I 
catch  his  attention ?     (Aside.) 

Mask.  Will  you  grant  me  no  favour? 

Let.  Yes,  one ;  I'll  make  you  my  partner — not 
for  life,  but  through  the  soft  mazes  of  a  minuet. 
Dare  you  dance  1 

Doric.  Some  spirit  in  that. 

Mask.  I  dare  do  anything  you  command.  That, 
lady,  is  against  my  vow  ;  but  here  comes  a  man  of 
the  world. 

Doric.  Do  you  know  her,  my  lord  'l 

Mask.  No ;  such  a  woman  as  that  would  for- 
merly have  been  known  in  any  disguise ;  but 
beauty  is  now  common :  Venus  seems  to  have 
given  her  cestus  to  the  whole  sex. 

A  Minuet. 

Doric.  (Dtiringtheminuet.)  She  dances  divinely. 
(  When  ended.)  Somebody  must  know  her!  Let  us 
inquire  who  she  is.     (Retires.) 

Enter  Saville  and  Kitty  Willis,  habited  like 
Lady  Frances. 

Sav.  I  have  seen  Courtall  in  Sir  George's  habit, 
though  he  endeavoured  to  keep  himself  concealed. 
Go,  and  seat  yourself  in  the  tea-room;  and,  on  no 
account,  discover  your  face;  remember  too,  Kitty, 
that  the  woman  you  are  to  personate  is  a  woman  of 
virtue. 

Kitty.  I  am  afraid  1  shall  find  that  a  difficult 
character ;  indeed  I  believe  it  is  seldom  kept  up 
through  a  whole  masquerade. 

Sav.  Of  that  you  can  be  no  judge.  Follow  my 
directions,  and  you  shall  be  rewarded.  [^Exit  Kitty. 

Enter  DoRICOURT. 

Doric.  Ha !  Saville,  did  you  see  a  lady  dance 
just  nowl 

Sav.  No. 

Doric.  Very  odd.    Nobody  knows  her. 

Sav.  Where  is  Miss  Hardy? 

Doric.  Cutting  watch-papers,  and  making  conun- 
drums, I  suppose. 

Sav.  What  do  you  mean  1 

Doric.  'Faith,  I  hardly  know.  She's  not  here, 
however,  Mrs.  Racket  tells  me.  I  asked  no 
further. 

Sav.  Your  indifference  seems  increased. 

Doric.  Quite  the  reverse ;  'tis  advanced  thirty- 
two  degrees  towards  hatred. 

Sav.  You  are  jesting? 

Doric.  Then  it  must  be  vdth  a  very  ill  grace,  my 
dear  Saville  ;  for  I  never  felt  so  seriously.  Do  you 
know,  the  creature's  almost  an  idiot  ? 

Sav.  What! 

Doric.  An  idiot.  What  the  devil  shall  I  do  with 
her?  Egad!  I  think  I'll  feign  myself  mad;  and 
then  Hardy  will  propose  to  cancel  the  engagements. 

Sav.  An  excellent  expedient.  I  must  leave  yon ; 
you  are  mysterious,  and  I  can't  stay  to  unravel  ye. 
I  came  here  to  watch  over  innocence  and  beauty. 

Doric.  The  guardian  of  innocence  and  beauty  at 
three-and-twenty !  Is  there  not  a  cloven  foot  under 
that  black  gown,  Saville? 

Sav.  No,  'faith ;  Courtall  is  here  on  a  most  de- 
testable design.  I  found  means  to  get  a  knowledge 
of  the  lady's  dress,  and  have  brought  a  girl  to 
personate  her,  whose  reputation  cannot  be  hurt. 
You  shall  know  the  result  to-morrow.  Adieu.  [Exit. 

Doric.  (Musing.)  Yes,  I  think  that  will  do.  I'll 
feign  myself  mad,  fee  the  doctor  to  pronounce  me 
incurable,  and  when  the  parchments  aredestroyed — 
(Stands  in  a  musing  posture.) 

Enter  Letitia. 
X€(.  You  have  chosen  an  odd  situation  for  study. 


Fashion  and  taste  priBside  in  this  spot :  they  throw 
their  spells  around  you :  ten  thousand  delights 
spring  up  at  their  command ;  and  you,  a  stoic, — a 
being  without  senses,' — are  wrapt  in  reflection. 

Doric.  And  you,  the  most  charming  being  in  the 
world,  awaken  me  to  admiration.  Did  you  come 
from  the  stars? 

Let.  Yes,  and  I  shall  re-ascend  in  a  moment. 

Doric.  Pray  shew  me  your  face  before  you  go. 

Let.  Beware  of  imprudent  curiosity ;  it  lost 
Paradise. 

Doric.  Eve's  curiosity  was  raised  by  the  devil ; 
'tis  an  angel  tempts  mine.  So  your  allusion  is  not 
in  point. 

Let.  But  why  would  you  see  my  face? 

Doric.  To  fall  in  love  with  it. 

Let.  And  what  then? 

Doric.  Why,  then — Ay,  curse  it!  there's  the 
rub!     (Aside.) 

Let,  Your  mistress .  will  be  angry ;  but  per- 
haps you  have  no  mistress? 

Doric.  Yes,  yes ;  and  a  sweet  one  it  is ! 

Let.  What!  is  she  old? 

Doric.  No. 

Let.  Ugly? 

Doric.  No. 

Zei.  What  then  ? 

Doric.  Pho !  don't  talk  about  her ;  but  shew  me 
your  face. 

Let.  My  vanity  forbids  it ;  'twould  frighten  you. 

Doric.  Impossible!  Your  shape  is  graceful,  your 
air  bewitching,  your  bosom  transparent,  and  your 
chin  would  tempt  me  to  kiss  it,  if  I  did  not  see  a 
pouting,  red  lip  above  it,  that  demands — (Going 
to  kiss?) 

Let.  You  grow  too  free. 

Doric,  Shew  me  your  face  then ;  only  half  a 
glance. 

Let.  Not  for  worlds  ! 

Doric.  What!  you  will  have  a  little  gentle  force? 
(Attempts  to  seize  her  mask.) 

Let.  I  am  gone  for  ever !  \Exit. 

Doric.  'Tis  false — I'll  follow  to  the  end.     \Exit. 

Music.    Re-enter  FLUTTER,  Lady  Frances 
Touchwood,  and  Saville. 

Lady  F.  How  can  you  be  thus  interested  for  a 
stranger? 

Sav.  Goodness  will  have  interest:  its  home  i* 
heaven ;  on  earth  'tis  but  a  wanderer.  Where  is 
your  husband? 

Flut.  Why,  what's  that  to  him? 

Lady  F.  Surely  it  can't  be  merely  bis  habit; 
there's  something  in  him  that  awes  me. 

Flut.  Pho!  'tis  only  his  grey  beard.  I  know 
him  ;  he  keeps  a  lottery-office  on  Cornhill. 

Sav.  My  province  as  an  enchanter  lays  open 
every  secret  to  me,  lady !  There  are  dangers  abroad : 
beware !  [Exit. 

Lady  F.  'Tis  very  odd ;  his  manner  has  made 
me  tremble.    Let  us  seek  Sir  George. 

Flut.  He  is  coming  towards  us. 

Enter  CoURTALL,  habited  like  Sir  George 
Touchwood. 

Court.  There  she  is  !  If  I  can  but  disengage  her 
from  that  fool.  Flutter,  crown  me,  ye  schemers, 
with  immortal  wreaths ! 

Lady  F.  O,  my  dear  Sir  George !  I  rejoice  to 
meet  you.  An  old  conjurer  has  been  frightening  me 
with  his  prophecies.  Where's  Mrs.  Rackett? 

Court.  In  the  dancing-room.  I  promised  to  send 
you  to  her,  Mr.  Flutter. 

Flut.  Ah !  she  wants  me  to  dance.  With  all  my 
heart.  [-^fi'* 

Lady  F.  Why  do  you  keep  on  your  mask  T— 'tis 
too  warm. 

Court,  'Tis  very  warm.  I  want  air;  let  us  go. 
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IMy  F.  You  seem  agitated.  Sba'n't  we  bid  our 
company  adieu? 

Court,  No,  no  ;  there's  no  time  for  forms.  I'll 
just  give  directions  to  the  carriage,  and  be  with  you 
in  a  moment.  {Going,  steps  back.)  Put  on  your 
mask !  I  have  a  particular  reason  for  it.        [Exit. 

Re-enter  Saville,  with  Kitty. 

Sav.  Now,  Kitty,  you  know  your  lesson.  Lady 
Frances,  {takes  off  his  mask)  let  me  lead  you  to 
your  husband. 

Lady  F.  Heavens !  Is  Mr.  Saville  the  conjurer? 
Sir  George  is  just  stepped  to  the  door  to  give  di- 
rections.   We  are  going  home  immediately. 

Sav.  No,  madam,  you  are  deceived  :  Sir  George 
Is  this  way. 

Lady  F.  This  is  astonishing! 

Sav.  Be  not  alarmed  :  you  have  escaped  a  snare, 
and  shall  be  in  safety  in  a  moment. 

[Exeunt  Saville  and  Lady  Frances. 

Re-enter  CoURTALL,  who  seizes  Kitty's  hand. 

Court.  Now ! 

Kitty.  'Tis  pity  to  go  so  soon. 
Court.  Perhaps  I  may  bringyouback,  my  angel ! 
but  go  now  you  must.       [Exeunt  Courtall  and  Kitty. 

Music.    Re-enter  DoRicouRT  and  Letitia. 

Doric.  By  heavens !  I  never  was  charmed  till 
ftow.  English  beauty,  French  vivacity  ;  wit,  ele- 
gance. Your  name, my  angel!  tell  me  your  name, 
though  you  persist  in  concealing  your  face. 

Let.  My  name  has  a  spell  in  it. 

Doric.  I  thought  so  ;  it  must  be  charming. 

Let.  But  if  revealed,  the  charm  is  broken. 

Doric.  I'll  answer  for  its  force. 

Let.  Suppose  it  Harriet,  or  Charlotte,  or  Maria; 
or — 

Doric.  Hang  Harriet,  and  Charlotte,  and  Maria ! 
^e  name  your  father  gave  ye ! 

Let.  That  can't  be  worth  knowing  ;  'tis  so  tran- 
sient a  thing. 

Doric.  How  transient? 

Let.  Heaven  forbid  my  name  should  be  lasting 
till  I  am  married  ! 

Doric.  Married!  the  chains  of  matrimony  are  too 
heavy  and  vulgar  for  such  a  spirit  as  your's.  The 
flowery  wreaths  of  Cupid  are  the  only  bands  you 
should  wear. 

Let.  They  are  the  lightest,  I  believe;  but  'tis 
possible  to  wear  those  of  marriage  gracefully. 
Throw  them  loosely  round,  and  twist  them  in  a 
true-lover's  knot  for  the  bosom. 

Doric,  An  angel !  But  what  will  you  be  when  a 
wife? 

Let.  A  woman.  If  my  husband  should  prove  a 
churl,  a  fool,  or  a  tyrant,  I'd  break  his  heart,  ruin 
his  fortune,  elope  with  the  first  pretty  fellow  that 
asked  me ;  and  return  the  contempt  of  the  world 
with  scorn,  whilst  my  feelings  preyed  upon  my 
life. 

Doric.  Amazing!  {Aside.)  What  if  you  loved 
him,  and  he  were  worthy  of  your  lovel 

Let.  Why,  then,  I'd.  be  anything — and  all ! 
grave,  gay,  capricious  ;  the  soul  of  whim,  tlie 
spirit  ot  variety;  live  with  him  in  the  eye  of 
fashion,  or  in  the  shade  of  retirement ;  change  my 
country,  my  sex  ;  feast  with  him  in  an  Esquimaux 
hut,  or  a  Persian  pavilion  ;  join  him  in  the  victo- 
rious war-dance  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Ontario, 
or  sleep  to  the  soft  breathings  of  the  flute  in  the 
cinnamon  groves  of  Ceylon  ;  dig  with  him  in  the 
mines  of  Golconda,  or  enter  the  dangerous  pre- 
cincts of  the  Mogul's  seraglio  ;  cheat  him  of  his 
wishes,  and  overturn  his  empire,  to  restore  the 
husband  of  my  heart  to  the  blessings  of  liberty 
and  love. 

Doric.  Deligluftil  wildness !    Oh !  to  catch  thee, 


and  hold  thee  for  ever  in  thla  little  cage !  {Attempt- 
ing to  clasp  her.) 

Let.  Hold,  sir!  Though  Cupid  must  give  the 
bait  that  tempts  me  to  the  snare,  'tis  Hymen  must 
spread  the  net  to  catch  me. 

Doric,  'Tis  in  vain  to  assume  airs  of  coldness } 
fate  has  ordained  you  mine. 

Let.  How  do  you  know"! 

Doric.  I  feel  it  here.  I  never  met  with  a  woman 
so  perfectly  to  my  taste  ;  and  I  won't  believe  it 
formed  you  so,  on  purpose  to  tantalise  me. 

Let.  This  moment  is  worth  a  whole  existence  ! 
(Aside.) 

Doric.  Come,  shew  me  your  face,  and  rivet  my 
chains. 

Let.  To-morrow  you  shall  be  satisfied. 

Doric.  To-morrow,  and  not  to-night?  ' 

Let.yio. 

Doric.  Where,  then,  shall  I  wait  on  you  to-mor- 
row ■?     Where  see  you  ? 

Let.  You  shall  see  me  at  an  hour  when  you  least 
expect  me. 

Doric.  Why  all  this  mystery  1 

Let.  I  like  to  be  mysterious.  At  present  be 
content  to  know,  that  I  am  a  woman  of  family  and 
fortune. 

Doric.  Let  me  see  you  to  your  carriage. 

Let.  As  you  value  knowing  me,  stir  not  a  step. 
If  I  am  followed,  you  never  see  me  more.  Adieu. 

[Exit. 

JEH<er  Hardy. 

Har.  Adieu!  then  I'm  come  in  at  the  fag  end! 
{Aside.) 

Doric.  Barbarous  creature !  she's  gone !  What, 
and  is  this  really  serious?  Ami  in  love?  Phot- 
it  can't  be. 

Enter  FLUTTER. 

O",  Flutter!   do  you  know  that  charming  creature? 

Flat.  "What  charming  creature?  I  passed  a  thou- 
sand. 

Doric.  She  went  out  at  that  door,  as  you  entered. 

Flut.  Oh  !  yes  ;  I  know  her  very  well. 

Doric.  Do  you,  my  dear  fellow?  who? 

Flut.  She's  kept  by  Lord  George  Jennet. 

Har.  Impudent  scoundrel !  I  foresee  I  shall  cut 
his  throat !     {Aside.) 

Doric.  Kept! 

Flat.  Yes ;  Colonel  Gorget  had  her  first ;  then 
Mr.  Loveill ;  then,  I  forget  exactly  how  many  ; 
and  at  last,  she's  Lord  George's.  {Talks  to  other 
Masks.) 

Doric.  I'll  murder  Gorget,  poison  Lord  George, 
and  shoot  myself. 

Har.  Now's  the  time,  I  see,  to  clear  up  the 
whole.  Mr.  Doricourt !  I  say,  Flutter  was  mis- 
taken ;  I  know  who  you  are  in  love  with. 

Doric.  A  strange  rencontre!  Who? 

Har.  My  Letty. 

Doric.  Oh!  I  understand  your  rebuke;  'tis  too. 
soon,  sir,  to  assume  the  father-in-law. 

Har.  Zounds!  what  do  you  mean  by  that?  I  tell 
you  that  the  lady  you  admire  is  Letitia  Hardy. 

Doric.  I  am  glad  you  are  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  state  of  my  heart.    I  wish  I  was  !  [E.xit. 

Har.  Stop  a  moment.  Stop,  I  say  !  Wliat,  you 
won't?  very  well;  if  I  don't  play  vou  a  trick  for 
this,  may  I  never  be  a  grandfather!  I'll  plot  with 
Letty  now,  and  not  against  her;  ay,  hang  me  if  I 
don't!  There's  something  in  my  head,  that  shall 
tingle  in  his  heart.  He  shall  have  a  lecture  upon 
impatience,  that  I  foresee  he'll  be  the  better  for  as 
long  as  he  lives. 

Re-enter  SAVILLE,  with  Gentlemen. 

Sav.  Flutter,  come  with  us;  we're  going  to  raise 
a  laugh  at  Courtall's. 
FhU,  With  all  uiy  heart.    '^'Live  to  live,"  was 
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mj  father's   motto :   "  Live  to  laugh,"  is   mine. 
[Music. — Exeunt. 

Scene  II.— CourtaU's. 
Enter  KiTTY  anrf  CouRTALL. 

Kitty.  AVhere  have  you  brought  me,  Sir  George? 
This  is  not  our  home ! 

Court.  'Tis  my  home,  beautiful  Lady  Frances  ! 
{Kneels  and  takes  off  his  mask.)  Oh  !  forgive  the  ar- 
dency of  my  passion,  which  has  compelled  me  to 
deceive  you! 

Kilty.  Mr.  Courtall!  what  will  become  of  me"? 

Court.  Oh !  say  but  that  you  pardon  the  wretch 
who  adores  you.  Did  you  but  know  the  agonizing 
tortures  of  my  heart,  since  I  had  the  felicity  of 
conversing  with  you  this  morning ;  or  the  despair 
that  now — (Kiiocks,  Courtall  rises. ) 

Kitty.  Oh,  I'm  undone  ! 

Court.  Zounds !  my  dear  Lady  Frances,  I  am 
not  at  home  !  (Calls  to  a  servant  without.)  Rascal ! 
do  you  hear?     Let  nobody  in  ;  I  am  not  at  home! 

Serv.  (  Without.)  Sir,  I  told  the  gentlemen  so. 

Coilrt.  Eternal  curses  !  they  are  coming  up.  Step 
into  this  room,  adorable  creature  !  one  moment ; 
I'll  throw  them  out  of  the  window,  if  they  stay 
three.  [Exit  Kitty. 

Enter  Saville,  Flutter,  and  Gentlemen. 

Flat.  O  gemini!  beg  the  petticoat's  pardon. 
Just  saw  a  corner  of  it. 

1  Gent.  No  wonder  admittance  was  so  difficult. 
I  thought  you  took  us  for  baililTs. 

Court.  Upon  my  soul,  I  am  deyilish  glad  to  see 
you ;  but  you  perceive  how  I  am  circumstanced. 
Excuse  me  at  this  moment. 

2  Gent.  Tell  us  who  'tis  then. 
Court.  Oh,  fie ! 

Flat.  We  won't  blab. 

Court.  I  can't,  upon  honour.  Thus  far— she's  a 
woman  of  the  first  character  and  rank.  Saville, 
(Jaking  him  aside)  have  I  influence,  or  have  I  not? 

Sav.  Why,  sure,  you  do  not  insinuate — 

Court.  No,  not  insinuate,  but  swear,  that  she's 
now  in  my  bed-chamber ;  by  gad,  I  don't  deceive 
you.  There's  generalship,  yon  rogue !  Such  an 
humble,  distant,  sighing  fellow  as  thou  art,  at  the 
end  of  a  six  months'  siege,  would  have  boasted  of  a 
kiss  from  her  glove.  I  only  give  the  signal,  and — 
pop  !  she's  in  my  arms  ! 

Sav.  What,  Lady  Fran 

Court.  Husli !  You  shall  see  her  name  to-morrow 
morning  in  red  letters  at  the  end  of  my  list.  Gen- 
tlemen, you  must  excuse  me  now.  Come  and  drink 
chocolate  at  twelve  ;  but — 

Sav.  Ay,  let  us  go,  out  of  respect  to  the  lady ! 
'Tis  a  person  of  rank. 

Flut.  Is  it?  Then  I'll  have  a  peep  at  her. 
(  Runs  to  the  door. ) 

Court.  This  is  too  much.  (Trying  to  prevent  him.) 

1  Ge7it.  By  Jupiter,  we'll  have  a  peep  ! 

Court.  Gentlemen,  consider — for  heaven's  sake — 
a  lady  of  quality.   What  will  be  the  consequences  ? 

Flut.  The  consequences  !  Why,  you'll  have  your 
throat  cut,  that's  all;  but  I'll  write  your  elegy. 
So,  now  for  the  door !  (Part  open  the  door,  whilst 
the  rest  hold  Courtall.)  I  beg  your  ladyship's  par- 
don, whoever  you  are.  (Leads  her  out.)  Emerge 
from  darkness,  like  the  glorious  sun,  and  bless  the 
wondering  circle  with  your  charms.  (Takes  off  her 
mask.) 

Sav.  Kitty  Willis !  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

0»?tnes.  Kitty  Willis  !  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Kitty  Willis! 

1  Gent.  Why,  what  a  fellow  you  are,  Courtall, 
to  attempt  imposing  on  your  friends  in  this  manner! 
A  lady  of  quality!  Au  earl's  daughter!  Your 
ladyship's  most  obedieut.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 


Sav.  Courtall,  have  you  influence,  or  have  you 
not? 

Flut.  The  man's  moon-struck. 

Court.  Hell  and  ten  thousand  furies  seize  you  all 
together! 

Kitty.  What,  me  too,  Mr.  Courtall?  me,  whom 
you  have  knelt  to,  prayed  to,  and  adored? 

Flut.  That's  right,  Kitty  ;  give  him  a  little  more. 

Court.  Disappointed  and  laughed  at ! 

Sav.  Laughed  at  and  despised.  I  have  fulfilled 
my  design,  which  was  to  expose  your  villany, 
and  laugh  at  your  presumption.  Adieu,  sir ;  re- 
member how  you  again  boast  of  your  influence 
with  women  of  rank ;  and  when  you  next  want 
amusement,  dare  not  to  look  up  to  the  virtuous 
and  to  the  noble  for  a  companion.  \^Exit. 

Flut.  And,  Courtall,  before  yon  carry  a  lady 
into  your  bed-chamber  again,  look  under  her  mask: 
d'ye  hear  ?  [Exit,  leading  Kitty. 

Court.  There's  no  bearing  this !  I'll  set  off  for 
Paris  directly.  [Exit. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I.— Hardy's  House. 
Enter  HARDY  and  Villers. 

Vil.  Whimsical  enough !  Dying  for  her,  and 
hates  her!  Believes  her  a  fool,  and  a  woman  of 
brilliant  understanding ! 

Har.  As  true  as  you  are  alive,  but  when  I  went 
up  to  him,  last  night,  at  the  Pantheon,  out  of  down- 
right good-nature,  to  explain  things,  my  gentle- 
man whips  round  upon  his  heel,  and  snapped  one 
as  short  if  I  had  been  a  beggar  woman  with  six 
children,  and  he  overseer  of  the  parish. 

Vil.  Here  comes  the  wonder-worker. 

Enter  LETlflA. 

Here  comes  the  enchantress,  who  can  go  fo  mas- 
querades, and  sing,  and  dance,  and  talk  a  man  out 
of  his  wits!  But,  pray,  have  we  morning  masque- 
rades ? 

Let.  Oh  !  no  ;  but  I  am  so  enamoured  of  this  all- 
conquering  habit,  that  I  could  not  resist  putting  it 
on  the  moment  I  had  breakfasted.  I  shall  wear  it 
on  the  day  I  am  married,  and  then  lay  it  by  in 
spices,  like  the  miraculous  robes  of  St.  Bridget. 

Vil.  That's  as  most  brides  do.  The  charms  that 
helped  to  catch  the  husband  are  generally  laid  by, 
one  after  another,  till  the  lady  grows  a  downright 
wife  ;  and  then  runs  crying  to  her  mother,  because 
she  has  transformed  her  lover  into  a  dowm'ight 
husband. 

Har.  Listen  to  me.  I  ha'n't  slept  to-night  for 
thinking  of  plots  to  plague  Doricourt ;  and  they 
drove  one  another  out  of  my  head  so  quick,  that  I 
was  as  giddy  as  a  goose,  and  could  make  nothing 
of  them.  I  wish  to  goodness  you  could  contrive 
something. 

Vil.  Contrive  to  plague  him  ?  Nothing  so  easy. 
Don't  undeceive  him,  madam,  till  he  is  j'our  hus- 
band. Marry  him  whilst  he  possesses  the  senti- 
ments you  laboured  to  give  him  of  Miss  Hardy ; 
and  when  you  are  his  wife — 

Let.  O,  heavens!  I  see  the  whole;  that's  the 
very  thing.  My  dear  Mr.  Villers,  you  are  the 
divinest  man ! 

Vil.  Don't  make  love  to  me,  hussy. 

Enter  Mrs.  Racket. 

Mrs.  R.  No,  pray  don't ;  for  I  design  to  have 
Villers  myself  in  about  six  years.  There's  an 
oddity  in  him  that  pleases  me.  He  holds  women 
in  contempt;  and  I  should  like  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  breaking  his  heart  for  that. 
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Vil.  And  when  I  am  heartily  tired  of  life,  I  know 
no  woman  whom  I  would  with  more  pleasure  make 
my  executioner. 

Har.  It  cannot  be.  I  foresee  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  bring  it  about.  You  know  the  wedding 
wasn't  to  take  place  this  week,  or  more  ;  and  Letty 
will  never  be  able  to  play  the  fool  so  long. 

Vil.  The  knot  shall  be  tied  to-night.  I  have  it 
all  here.  {Pointing  to  his  forehead.)  The  license  is 
ready.  Feign  yourself  ill ;  send  for  Doricourt, 
and  tell  him  you  can't  go  out  of  the  world  in  peace, 
except  you  see  the  ceremony  performed. 

Har.  I  feign  myself  ill !  I  could  as  soon  feign 
myself  a  Roman  ambassador.  I  was  never  ill  in 
my  life,  but  with  the  tooth- ache:  when  Letty's 
mother  was  a  breeding  I  had  all  the  qualms. 

Vil.  Oh  I  I  have  no  fear  for  you.  But  what  says 
Miss  Hardy?  Are  you  willing  to  make  the  irrevo- 
cable vow  before  night  ? 

Let.  Oh,  heavens!  I — 'Tis  so  exceeding  sudden, 
that  really — 

Mrs.  R.  That  really  she  is  frightened  out  of  her 
wits,  lest  it  should  be  impossible  to  bring  matters 
about.  But  I  have  taken  the  scheme  into  my  pro- 
tection, and.  you  shall  be  Mrs.  Doricourt  before 
night.  Come,  (to  Hardy)  to  bed  directly :  your 
room  shall  be  crammed  with  phials,  and  all  the  ap- 
paratus of  death.  Then,  heigh,  presto !  for  Dori- 
court. 

Vil.  You  go  and  put  off  your  conquering  dress, 
(to  Letitia)  and  get  all  your  awkward  airs  ready  : 
and  you  practise  a  few  groans,  (to  Hardy)  and 
you,  if  possible,  an  air  of  gravity.  (To  Mrs. 
Racket.)  I'll  answer  for  the  plot. 

Let.  Married  in  jest !  'Tis  an  odd  idea  !  Well, 
I'll  venture  it.     [Exeunt  Letitia  and  Mrs.  Racket. 

Vil.  Ay,  I'll  be  sworn!  (Looks  at  his  watch.) 
'Tis  past  three.  The  budget's  to  be  opened  this 
morning.  I'll  just  step  down  to  the  house.  Will 
you  go? 

Har.  What!  with  a  mortal  sickness"! 

Vil.  What  a  blockhead !  I  believe  if  half  of  us 
were  to  stay  away  with  mortal  sickness,  it  would 
be  for  the  health  of  the  nation.  Good  morning. 
I'll  call  and  feel  your  pulse  as  I  come  back.  [Exit. 

Har.  You  won't  find  them  over  brisk,  I  fancy. 
I  foresee  some  ill  happening  from  this  making  be- 
lieve to  die  before  one's  time.  But  hang  it — 
ahem !  I  am  a  stout  man  yet ;  only  fifty-six. 
What's  thati  lu  the  last  yearly  bills  there  were 
three  lived  to  above  a  hundred :  Fifty-six ! 
Fiddle-de-dee  !  lam  not  afraid,  not  I.  [Exit. 

Scene  IT. — Doricourt's  Lodgings. 

DORICOUnT  discovered  in  his  robe-de-chambre. 
Enter  Saville. 

Sav.  Undressed  so  late  1 

Doric.  I  didn't  go  to  bed  till  late.  'Twas  late 
before  I  slept — late  when  I  rose.  Do  you  know 
Lord  George  Jennett? 

Sav.  Yes. 

Doric.  Has  he  a  mistress  1 

Sav.  Yes. 

Doric.  What  sort  of  a  creature  is  she  ? 

Sav.  Why,  she  spends  him  three  thousand  a 
year  with  the  ease  of  a  duchess,  and  entertains  his 
friends  with  the  grace  of  a  Ninon.  Ergo,  she  is 
handsome,  spirited,  and  clever.  (Doricourt  walks 
about  disordered.)  In  the  name  of  caprice,  what 
ails  you  1 

Doric.  You  have  hit  it.  EUe  est  mon  caprice. 
The  mistress  of  Lord  George  Jennett  is  my  caprice. 
Oh,  insutterable ! 

Sav.  What,  you  saw  her  at  the  masquerade? 

Doric.  Saw  her,  loved  her,  died  for  her — without 
knowing  her  ;  and  now,  the  curse  is,  I  can't  hate  her. 


Sav.  Ridiculous  enough  !  All  this  distress  about 
a  kept  woman,  whom  any  man  may  have,  I  dare 
swear,  in  a  fortnight.  They've  been  jarring  some 
time. 

Doric.  Have  her!  The  sentiment  I  have  con- 
ceived for  the  witch  is  so  unaccountable,  that,  in 
that  line,  I  cannot  bear  her  idea.  Were  she  a  wo- 
man of  honour,  for  a  wife,  I  could  adore  her;  but 
I  really  believe,  if  she  should  send  me  an  assigna- 
tion, I  should  hate  her. 

Sav.  Heyday!  This  sounds  like  love.  What 
becomes  of  poor  Miss  Hardy? 

Doric.  Her  name  has  given  me  an  ague !  Dear 
Saville,  how  shall  I  contrive  to  make  old  Hardy 
cancel  the  engagements !  The  moiety  of  the  estate, 
which  he  will  forfeit,  shall  be  his  the  next  moment 
by  deed  of  gift. 

Sav.  Let  me  see  :  can't  you  get  it  insinuated  that 
you  are  a  devilish  wild  fellow;  that  you  are  an 
mfidel,  and  attached  to  wenching,  gaming,  and  so 
forth? 

Doric.  Ay,  such  a  character  might  have  done 
some  good  two  centuries  back.  But  who  the  devil 
can  it  frighten  now  ?  I  believe  it  must  be  the  mad 
scheme  at  last.  There,  will  that  do  for  a  grin? 
{Affects  madness.) 

Sav.  Ridiculous !  but  how  are  you  certain  that 
the  woman  who  has  so  bewildered  you  belongs  to 
Lord  George  ? 

Doric.  Flutter  told  me  so. 

Sav.  Then  fifty  to  one  against  the  intelligence. 

Doric.  It  must  be  so.  There  was  a  mystery  ia 
her  manner,  for  which  nothing  else  can  account. 
A  violent  rap.)    Who  can  this  be? 

Sav.  {Looks  out.)  The  proverb  is  your  answer ; 
'tis  Flutter  himself.  Tip  him  a  scene  of  the  mad- 
man, and  see  how  it  takes. 

Doric.  I  will  ;  a  good  way  to  send  it  about  town. 
Shall  it  be  for  the  melancholy  kind,  or  the  raving  ? 

Sav.  Rant !  rant !     Here  he  comes. 

Doric.  Talk  not  to  me,  who  can  pull  comets  by 
the  beard,  and  overset  an  island ! 

Enter  FLUTTER. 

There!  This  is  he!  this  is  he  who  hath  sent  my 
poor  soul,  without  coat  or  breeches,  to  be  tossed 
about  in  aether  like  a  duck-feather  !  Villain,  give 
me  my  soul  again  !     {Seizes  him.) 

Flat.  Upon  my  soul  I  I  hav'n't  got  it.  {Exceed- 
ingly frightened. ) 

Sav.  Oh!  Mr. Flutter,  what  a  melancholy  sight ! 
I  little  thought  to  have  seen  my  poor  friend  reduced 
to  this. 

Flut.  Mercy  defend  me !     What,  is  he  mad? 

Sav,  You  see  how  it  is.  A  cursed  Italian  lady- 
Jealousy — gave  him  a  drug;  and  every  full  of  the 
moon — 

Doric.  Moon!  Who  dares  talk  of  the  moon? 
The  patroness  of  genius ;  the  rectifier  of  wits-; 
the — Oh  !  here  she  is  !  I  feel  her  ;  sh6  tugs  at  my 
brain.     She  has  it!   she  has  it!  Oh!  [Exit. 

Flut.  Well,  this  is  dreadful !  exceeding  dread- 
ful, I  protest.    Have  you  had  Monro  ? 

Sav.  Not  yet.  The  worthy  Miss  Hardy — what 
a  misfortune ! 

Flut.  Ay,  very  true.    Do  they  know  it? 

Sav.  Oh,  no  !  the  paroxysm  seized  him  but  this 
morning. 

Flut.  Adieu  ;  lean' t  stay.    (  Going  in  great  haste.) 

Sav.  But  you  must  stay,  {holding  him)  and  as- 
sist me  ;  perhaps  he'll  return  again  in  a  moment; 
and  when  he  is  in  this  way ,  his  strength  is  prodigious. 

Flut.  Can't,indeed;  can't,  upon  my  soul.  {Going.') 

Sav.  Flutter,  don't  make  a  mistake  now;  re- 
member, 'tis  Doricourt  that's  mad. 

Flut.  Yes — you  mad. 

Sav,  No,  no;  Doricourt. 
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Flut.  Egad !  I'll  say  you  are  both  mad,  and  then 
I  ca'nt  mistake.  ^Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — Sir  George  Touchwood's  House. 

Enter  Sir  George  and  Lady  Frances  Touch- 
wood. 

Sir  G.  The  bird  is  escaped ;  Courtall  is  gone  to 
France. 

Lady  F.  Heaven  and  earth  !  Have  you  been  to 
seek  him? 

Sir  G.  Seek  him  !     Ay. 

Lady  F.  How  did  you  get  his  name  ?  I  should 
never  have  told  it  you. 

Sir  G.  I  learned  it  in  the  first  coffee-house  I  en- 
tered.    Every  body  is  full  of  the  story. 

Lady  F.  Thank  heaven,  he's  gone !  But  I  have 
a  story  for  you  :  the  Hardy  family  are  forming  a 
plot  upon  your  friend  Doricourt,  and  we  are  ex- 
pected in  the  evening  to  assist. 

Sir  G.  With  all  my  heart,  niy  angel !  but  I  can't 
stay  to  hear  it  unfolded.  They  told  me  Mr.  Saville 
would  be  at  home  in  half  an  hour,  and  I  am  impa- 
tient to  see  him.    The  adventure  of  last  night — 

Lady  F,  Think  of  it  only  with  gratitude.  The 
danger  I  was  in  has  overset  a  new  system  of  con- 
duct, that  perhaps  I  was  too  much  inclined  to  adopt. 
But  henceforward,  my  dear  Sir  George,  you  shall 
be  my  constant  companion  and  protector;  and 
when  they  ridicule  the  unfashionable  monsters,  the 
felicity  of  our  hearts  will  make  their  satire  pointless. 

Sir  G.  Charming  angel !  You  almost  reconcile 
me  to  Courtall.  Hark !  here's  company.  {Stepping 
to  the  door.)  'Tis  your  lively  widow ;  I'll  step 
down  the  back  stairs  to  escape  her.  \_Exit. 

Enter  Mrs.  Racket. 

Mrs.  R.  Oh,  Lady  Frances  !  I  am  shocked  to 
death.    Have.you  received  a  card  from  us  ? 

Lady  F.  Yes  ;  within  these  twenty  minutes. 

Mrs.  R.  Ay,  tis  of  no  consequence.  'Tis  all 
over — Doriconrt's  mad. 

Lady  F.  Mad ! 

Mrs.  R.  My  poor  Letitia  !  Just  as  we  were  en- 
joying ourselves  with  the  prospect  of  a  scheme  that 
was  planned  for  their  mutual  happiness,  in  came 
Flutter,  breathless,  with  the  intelligence  :  I  flew 
here  to  know  if  yon  had  heard  it. 

Lady  F.  No,  indeed ;  and  I  hope  it  is  one  of  Mr. 
Flutter's  dreams. 

Enter  SAVILLE. 

Apropos  ;  now  we  shall  be  informed.  Mr.  Saville, 
I  rejoice  to  see  you,  though  Sir  George  will  be  dis- 
appointed ;  he's  gone  to  your  lodging^. 

Sav.  I  should  have  been  happy  to  have  prevented 
Sir  George.  I  hope  your  ladyship's  adventure  last 
night  did  not  disturb  your  dreams  ? 

Lady  F.  Not  at  all ;  for  I  never  slept  a  moment. 
My  escape,  and  the  importance  of  my  obligations  to 
you,  employed  my  thoughts.  But  we  have  just  had 
.shocking  intelligence.  Is  it  true  that  Doricourt  is 
mad? 

Sav.  So,  the  business  is  done.  (Aside.)  Madam, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  I  have  jnst  been  a  melan- 
choly witness  of  his  ravings  ;  he  was  in  the  height 
of  a  parox3'sm. 

Mrs.  R.  Oh,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it !  Flut- 
ter told  us  the  whole  history.  Some  Italian  princess 
gave  him  a  drug,  in  a  box  of  sweetmeats,  sent  to 
him  by  her  own  page  ;  and  it  renders  him  lanatic 
every  month.  Poor  Miss  Hardy !  I  never  felt  so 
much  on  any  occasion  in  my  life. 

Sav.  To  soften  your  concern,  I  will  inform  you, 
madam,  that  Miss  Hardy  is  less  to  be  pitied  than 
you  imagine. 


Mrs.  R.  Why  so,  sir  ? 

Sav.  'Tis  rather  a  delicate  subject,  but  he  did 
not  love  Miss  Hardy. 

Mrs.R.  He  did  love  Miss  Hardy,  sir;  and  would 
have  been  the  happiest  of  men. 

Sav.  Pardon  me,  madam ;  his  heart  was  not  only 
free  from  that  lady's  chains,  but  absolutely  capti- 
vated by  another. 

Mrs.  R,  No,  sir ;  no.  It  was  Miss  Hardy  who 
captivated  him.  She  met  him  last  night  at  the 
masquerade,  and  charmed  him  in  disguise.  He  pro- 
fessed the  most  violent  passion  for  her  ;  and  a  plan 
was  laid  this  evening  to  cheat  him  into  happiness. 

Sav.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Upon  my  soul,  I  must  beg 
your  pardon !  I  have  not  eaten  of  the  Italian 
princess's  box  of  sweetmeats,  sent  by  her  own  page ; 
and  yet  I  am  as  mad  as  Doricourt.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mrs.R.  So  h  appears.     What  can  all  this  mean  1 

Sav.  Why,  madam,  he  is  at  present  in  his  per- 
fect senses  ;  but  he'll  lose  them  in  ten  minutes 
through  joy.  The  madness  was  only  a  feint,  to 
avoid  marrying  Miss  Hardy.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I'll  carry 
him  the  intelligence  direcUy.     (Going.) 

Mrs.R.  Notfor  worlds.  I  owe  him  revenge  now 
for  what  he  has  made  us  suffer.  You  must  promise 
not  to  divulge  a  syllable  I  have  told  you ;  and  when 
Doricourt  is  summoned  to  Mr.  Hardy's,  prevail  on 
him  to  come,  madness  and  all, 

LadyF.  Pray  do.  I  should  like  to  see  him  shew- 
ing oft,  now  I  am  in  the  secret. 

Sav.  You  must  be  obeyed ;  though  'tis  inhuman 
to  conceal  his  happiness. 

Mrs.  R.  I  am  going  home  ;  so  I'll  set  you  down 
at  his  lodgings,  and  acquaint  you,  by  the  way,  with 
our  whole  scheme.    AUons! 

Sav.  I  attend  you.    (Leading  her  out.) 

Mrs.  R.  You  won't  fail  us? 

[Exeunt  Mr.  Saville  and  Mrs.  Racket. 

Lady  F.  No  ;  depend  on  us.  [Exit. 

Scene   IV. — Doricourt's  Lodgings, 

Doricourt  seated,  reading. 

Doric.  (Flings  away  the  book. )  What  efiect  can 
the  morals  of  fourscore  have  on  a  mind  torn  with 
passion?  (Musing.)  Is  it  possible  such  a  soul  as 
her's  can  support  itself  in  so  humiliating  a  situation  ? 
A  kept  woman  !  (Rising.)  Well,  well;  I  am  glad 
it  is  so  !  I  am  glad  it  is  so ! 

Enter  Saville. 

Sav.  What  a  happy  dog  yon  are,  Doricourt !  I 
might  have  been  mad,  or  beggared,  or  pistoled, 
myself,  without  its  being  mentioned.  But  you,  for- 
sooth, the  whole  female  world  is  concerned  for.  I 
reported  the  state  of  your  brain  to  five  different  wo- 
men. The  lip  of  the  first  trembled ;  the  white  bo- 
som of  the  second  heaved  a  sigh  ;  the  third  ejacu- 
lated, and  turned  her  eye  to — the  glass  ;  the  fourth 
blessed  herself;  and  the  fifth  said,  whilst  she  pin- 
ned a  curl,  "Well,  now  perhaps  he'll  be  an  amusing 
companion  :  his  native  dulness  was  intolerable." 

Doric.  Envy !  sheer  envy,  by  the  smiles  of 
Hebe !  There  are  not  less  than  forty  pair  of  the 
brightest  eyes  in  town  will  drop  crystals,  when 
they  hear  of  my  misfortune. 

Sav.  Well !  but  I  have  news  for  you.  Poor 
Hardy  is  confined  to  his  bed ;  they  say  he  is  going 
out  of  the  world  by  the  first  post,  and  he  wants  to 
give  you  his  blessing. 

Doric.  111!  so  ill!  I  am  sorry  from  my  soul. 
He's  a  worthy  little  fellow,  if  he  had  not  the  gift 
of  fores eing  so  strongly. 

Sav.  Well,  you  must  go  and  lake  leave. 

Doric.  What !  to  act  the  lunatic  in  the  dying 
man's  chamber.  .     • 
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Sat).  Exactly  the  thing;  and  will  bring  yonrbu- 
siness  to  a  short  issue  ;  tor  his  last  coininands  must 
be,  that  you  are  not  to  marry  his  daughter. 

Doric.  That's  true,  by  Jupiter!  and  yet,  hang  it ! 
impose  upon  a  fellow  at  so  serious  a  moment !  I 
can't  do  it. 

Sav.  You  must,  faith.  I  am  answerable  for  your 
appearance,  though  it  should  be  in  a  straight  waist- 
coat. He  knows  your  situation,  and  seems  the 
more  desirous  of  an  interview. 

Doric.  I  don't  like  encountering  Racket.  She's 
an  arch,  little  devil,  and  will  discover  the  cheat. 

Sav.  There's  a  fellow  !  cheated  ninety-nine  wo- 
men, and  now  afraid  of  the  hundredth, 

Doric.  And  with  reason,  for  that  hundredth  is  a 
widow.  \^Exeunt. 

Scene  V.— Hardy's. 

Enter  Mrs.  Racket  and  Miss  Ogle. 

Miss  O.  And  so.  Miss  Hardy  is  actually  (o  be 
married  to-night  ? 

Mrs.  R.  If  her  fate  does  not  deceive  her.  You 
are  apprised  of  the  scheme,  and  we  hope  it  will 
succeed. 

MissO.  Deuce  take  her !  she's  six  years  younger 
than  I  am.  {Aside.)  Is  Mr.  Doricourt  hand- 
some? 

Mrs.  R.  Handsome,  generous,  young,  and  rich. 
There's  a  husband  for  ye !  Isn't  he  worth  pulling 
caps  for? 

Miss  O.  O'my  conscience,  the  widow  speaks  as 
though  she'd  give  cap,  ears,  and  all  for  him.  (Aside.) 
I  wonderyoudidn't  try  to  catch  this  wonderful  man, 
Mrs.  Racket? 

Mrs.  R.  Really,  Miss  Ogle,  I  had  not  time.  Be- 
sides, when  I  maiTy,  so  many  stout  young  fellows 
will  hang  themselves,  that,  out  of  regard  to  society, 
in  these  sad  times,  I  shall  postpone  it  for  a  few 
years.  This  will  cost  her  a  new  lace  ;  I  heard  it 
crack.    {Aside.) 

Eater  Sill  George  and  Lady  Frances. 

Sir  G.  Well,  here  we  are.  But  where's  the 
knight  of  the  woeful  countenance? 

Mrs.  R.  Here  soon,  I  hope;  for  a  woeful  night 
it  will  be  without  him. 

Sir  G.  Oh,  fie!  do  you  condescend  to  pun? 

Mrs.  R.  Why  not?  It  requires  genius  to  make  a 
good  pun  ;  some  men  of  bright  parts  can't  reach  it. 
I  know  a  lawyer  who  writes  them  on  the  back  of 
his  briefs  ;  and  says  they  are  of  great  use — in  a  dry 
cause. 

Elder  Flutter. 

Flut,  Here  they  come!  here  they  cornel  Their 
coach  stopped  as  mine  drove  off. 

Sav.  (Without.)  Come,  let  me  guide  you !  This 
way,  my  poor  friend  !     Why  are  you  so  furious  1 

Doric.  (  Without.)  The  house  of  death  I  to  the 
house  of  death ! 

Enter  DORICOURT  and  SavIlle* 

Ah  !  this  is  the  spot ! 

Lady  F.  How  wild  and  fiery  he  looks  ! 

Miss  O.  Now,  I  think  he  looks  terrified ! 

Mrs.  R.  I  never  saw  a  madman  before.  Let  me 
examine  him.     Will  he  bite  ? 

Sav.  Pray  keep  out  of  his  reach,  ladies.  You 
don't  know  your  danger.  He's  like  a  wild  cat,  if 
a  sudden  thought  seizes  him. 

Mrs.  R.  You  talk  like  a  keeper  of  wild  cats. 
How  much  do  you  demand  for  shewing  the  mon- 
ster? 


Doric.  I  don't  like  this  ;  I  must  rouse  th^r  sen- 
sibility. (Aside.)  There!  there  she  darts  through 
the  air  in  liquid  flames.  Down  again.  Now  I  have 
her.  Oh  !  she  burns  !  she  scorches  !  Oh  1  she 
eats  into  my  very  heart ! 

Oinnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Doric.  I  am  laughed  at! 

Mrs.  R.  Laughed  at !  ay,  to  be  sure ;  why,  1 
could  play  the  madman  better  than  you.  There! 
there  she  is  !     Now  I  have  her !     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Doric,  I'll  leave  the  house:  I'm  covered  with 
confusion.    (Going.) 

Sir  G.  Stay,  sir;  you  must  not  go.  'Twas 
poorly  done,  Mr.  Doricourt,  to  affect  madness  ra- 
ther than  fulfil  your  engagements. 

Doric.  Affect  madness?  Saville,  what  can  I  do"? 

Sav.  Since  you  are  discovered,  confess  the  whole. 

Doric.  Yes  ;  since  my  designs  have  been  so  un- 
accountably discovered,  I  will  avow  the  whole.  I 
cannot  love  Miss  Hardy;   and  I  will  never — 

Sav.  Hold,  my  dear  Doricourt !  What  will  the 
world  say  to  such — 

Doric.  D —  the  world !  What  will  the  world 
give  me  for  the  loss  of  happiness"?  Must  I  sacri- 
fice my  peace  to  please  the  world? 

Sir  G.  Yes,  every  thing,  rather  than  be  branded 
with  dishonour. 

Lady  F.  Though  our  arguments  should  faiil,  there 
is  a  pleader,  whom  you  surely  cannot  withstand ; 
the  dying  Mr.  Hardy  supplicates  you  not  to  for- 
sake his  child. 

Sir  G.  The  dying  Mr.  Hardy! 

Flut.  The  dying  Mr.  Hardy ! 

Enter  ViLLERS. 

Vil.  The  dying  Mr.  Hardyrequests  you  to  grant 
him  a  moment's  conversation,  Mr.  Doricourt ; 
though  you  should  persist  to  send  him  miserable  to 
the  grave.     Let  me  conduct  you  to  his  chamber. 

Doric.  Oh !  ay,  anywhere  ;  to  the  antipodes  ;  to 
the  moon.  Carry  me.  Do  with  me  what  you 
will. 

Mrs.R.  I'll  follow,andletyouknow  what  passes. 
[Exeunt  Vil.,  Doric,  Mrs.  R.,  and  Miss  O. 

Flut.  Ladies,  ladies !  have  the  charity  to  take  me 
with  you,  that  I  may  make  no  blunder  in  repeating 
the  story.  [^Exit. 

LadyF.  Sir  George,  yon  don't  know  Mr.Saville. 

lExit. 

Sir  G.  Ten  thousand  pardons  ;  I  have  been  with 
the  utmost  impatience  at  your  door  twice  to-day. 

Sav.  I  am  concerned  you  had  so  much  trouble, 
Sir  George. 

Sir  G.  Trouble !  what  a  word  !  I  hardly  know 
how  to  address  you  ;  your  having  preserved  Lady 
Frances  in  so  imminent  a  danger — Start  not,  Sa- 
ville  ;  to  protect  Lady  Frances  was  my  right.  You 
have  wrested  from  me  my  dearest  privilege. 

Sav.  1  hardly  know  how  to  answer  such  a  re- 
proach. 

Sir  G.  I  do  not  mean  to  reproach  you.  I  hardly 
know  what  I  mean.  There  is  one  method  by  which 
you  may  restore  peace  to  me.  I  have  a  sister, 
Saville,  who  is  amiable  ;  and  you  are  worthy  of 
her.  You  must  go  with  us  into  Hampshire :  and, 
if  you  see  each  other  with  the  eyes  I  do,  our  felicity 
will  be  complete. 

Sav.  I  will  attend  you  to  Hampshire  with  plea- 
sure ;  but  not  on  the  plan  of  retirement.  Society 
has  claims  on  Lady  Frances  that  forbid  it. 

Sir  G.  Claims,  Saville? 

Sav.  Yes,  claims  ;  Lady  Frances  was  born  to  be 
the  ornament  of  courts.  She  is  sufliciently  alarmed, 
not  to  wander  beyond  the  reach  of  her  protector  ; 
and,  from  the  British  court  the  most  tenderly, 
anxious  husband  could  not  wish  to  banish  his  wife. 
Bid  her  keep  in  her  eye  the  bright  example  who 


Scene  5.] 


presides  there ;  the  splendour  of  whose  rank  yields 
to  the  superior  lustre  of  her  virtue. 

JRe-enter  Mrs.  Racket,  Lady  Frances,  Miss 
Ogle,  and  Flutter. 

Mrs.  R.  Oh,  heavens  1  do  you  know — 

Flat.  Letmetell  the  story.  AssoonasDoricourt — 

Mrs.  R.  "  I  protest  you  sha'u't,"  said  Mr. 
Hardy — 

Flut.  No, 'twas  Doricourt  spoke  first.  Saysh»^- 
No  ;  'twas  the  parson,  says  he — 

Mrs.  R,  Stop  his  mouth,  Sir  George  ;  he'll  spoil 
the  tale. 

Sir  G.  Never  heed  circumstances ;  the  result, 
the  result. 

Mrs.  R.  No,  no;  you  shall  have  it  in  form.  Mr. 
Hardy  performed  the  sick  man  like  an  angel.  He 
sat  up  in  bed,  and  talked  so  pathetically,  that  the 
tears  stood  in  Doricourt's  eyes. 

Flut.  Ay,  stood ;  they  did  not  drop,  but  stood. 
I  shall  in  future  be  very  exact.  The  parson  seized 
the  moment :  you  know,  they  never  miss  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mrs.  R.  "  Make  haste,"  said  Doricourt ;  "if  I 
have  time  to  reflect,  poor  Hardy  will  die  unhappy." 

Flut.  They  were  got  as  far  as  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, when  we  slipped  out  of  the  room. 

Sir  G.  Then,  by  this  time  they  must  have  reach- 
ed amazement ;  which,  every  body  knows,  is  the  end 
of  matrimony. 

Mrs.  R.  Ay  ;  the  reverend  fathers  ended  the  ser- 
vice with  that  word,  prophetically  ;  to  teach  the 
bride  what  a  capricious  monster  a  husband  is. 

Sir  G.  I  rather  think  it  was  sarcastically;  to 
prepare  the  bridegroom  for  the  unreasonable  hu- 
mours and  vagaries  of  his  helpmate. 

Lady  F.  Here  comes  the  bridegroom  of  to-night. 

Re-enter  Doricourt  and  Villers.     Villers 
whispers  Saville,  who  goes  out, 

Omnes.  Joy !  joy  !  joy  ! 

Miss  O.  If  he  s  a  sample  of  bridegrooms,  keep 
me  single!  A  younger  brother,  from  the  funeral 
of  his  father,  could  not  carry  a  more  fretful  coun- 
tenance. 

Flut.  Oh  !  now  he's  melancholy  mad,  I  suppose. 

Lady  F.  You  do  not  consider  the  importance  of 
the  occasion. 

Vil.  No ;  nor  how  shocking  a  thing  it  is  for  a 
man  to  be  forced  to  marry  one  woman,  whilst  his 
heart  is  devoted  to  another. 

Mrs.R.  Well,  now  'tis  over,  I  confess  to  you, 
Mr.  Doricourt,  I  think  'twas  a  most  ridiculous  piece 
of  Quixotism,  to  give  up  the  happiness  of  a  whole 
life  to  a  man,  who,  perhaps,  has  but  a  few  moments 
to  be  sensible  of  the  sacrifice. 

Flut.  So  it  appeared  to  me.  But,  thought  I,  Mr. 
Doricourt  has  travelled  ;  he  knows  best. 

Doric.  Zounds  !  confusion  !  did  ye  not  all  set 
upon  me !  Didn't  ye  all  talk  to  me  of  honour — 
compassion — justice  1 

Sir  G.  Very  true ;  you  have  acted  according  to 
their  dictates,  and  I  hope  the  utmost  felicity  of  the 
the  married  state  will  reward  you. 

Doric.  Never,  Sir  George  !  To  felicity  I  bid 
adieu  ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  be  content.  Where 
is  my — I  must  speak  it — where  is  my  wife? 

Enter  Letitia,  masked,  led  by  Saville. 

Sav.  Mr.  Doricourt,  this  lady  was  pressing  to  be 
introduced  to  you. 

Doric.  Oh  !     {Starting.') 

Let.  I  told  you  last  night  you  should  see  me  at  a 
time  when  you  least  expected  me,  and  I  have  kept 
mj  promise. 

vil.  Whoever  you  are,  madam,  you  could  not 
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have  arrived  at  a  happier  moment.    Mr.  Doricourt 
is  just  married. 

Let.  Married!  Impossible ! 'Tis  but  a  few  hours 
since  he  swore  to  me  eternal  love  :  I  believed  him, 
gave  him  up  my  virgin  heart,  and  now — Ungrateful 
sex ! 

Doric.  Your  virgin  heart!  No,  lady;  my  fate, 
thank  heaven !  yet  wants  that  torture.  Nothing, 
but  the  conviction  that  you  was  another's,  could 
have  made  me  think  one  moment  of  marriage,  to 
have  saved  the  lives  of  half  mankind.  But  this 
visit,  madam,  is  as  barbarous  as  unexpected.  It  is 
now  my  duty  to  forget  you;  which,  spite  of  your 
situation,  I  found  difficult  enough. 

Let.  Situation  !  what  situation  ? 

Doric.  I  must  apologize  for  explaining  it  in  this 
company;  but,  madam,  I  am  not  ignorant  that  you 
are  the  companion  of  Lord  George  jennett ;  and  this 
is  the  only  circumstance  that  can  give  me  peace. 

Let.  I,  a  companion !  ridiculous  pretence  I  No, 
sir  I  know,  to  your  confusion,  that  my  heart,  my 
honour,  my  name,  is  unspotted  as  her's  you  have 
married;  my  birth  equal  to  your  own  ;  my  fortune 
large.  "That,  and  my  person,  might  have  been 
your's.     But,  sir,  farewell!     {Going.) 

Doric.  Oh  !  stay  a  moment.  Rascal !  is  she  not — 

Flut.  Who,  shel  O  lord!  no;  'Twas  quite  a 
different  person  that  I  meant.  I  never  saw  that 
lady  before. 

Doric.  Then,  never  shalt  thou  see  her  more! 
{Shakes  Flutter.) 

Mrs.R.  Have  mercy  upon  the  poor  man! 
Heavens  !  he'll  murder  him. 

Doric.  Murder  him!  yes;  you,  myself,  and  all 
mankind.  Sir  George — Saville — Villers — 'twas  you 
who  pushed  me  on  this  precipice ;  'tis  you  who 
have  snatched  from  me  joy,  felicity,  and  life. 

Mrs.  R.  There,  now  !  how  well  he  acts  the  mad- 
man !  This  is  something  like  I  I  knew  he  would  do 
it  well  enough,  when  the  time  came. 

Doric.  Hard-hearted  woman !  enjoy  my  ruin; 
riot  in  my  wretchedness. 

Enter  HARDY,  hastily,  in  his  nightcap  and  gown, 

Har.  This  is  too  much.  Yon  are  now  the  hus- 
band of  my  daughter;  and  how  dare  yon  shew  all 
this  passion  about  another  woman? 

Doric.  Alive  again ! 

Har.  Alive!  ay,  and  merry.  Here,  wipe  off  the 
flour  from  my  face.  I  was  never  in  better  health 
and  spirits  in  all  my  life.  I  foresaw  'twould  do. 
Why,  my  illness  was  only  a  fetch,  man,  to  make 
you  marry  Letty. 

Doric.  It  was !  base  and  ungenerous !  Well, 
sir,  you  shall  be  gratified.  The  possession  of  my 
heart  was  no  object  either  with  you  or  your  daugh- 
ter :  my  fortune  and  name  was  all  you  desired,  and 
these  I  leave  ye.  My  native  England  I  shall  quit ; 
nor  ever  behold  you  more.  But,  lady,  that,  in  my 
exile,  I  may  have  one  consolation,  grant  me  the  fa- 
vour you  denied  last  night ;  let  me  behold  all  that 
mask  conceals,  that  your  whole  image  may  be  im- 
pressed on  my  heart,  and  cheer  my  distant  solitary 
hours. 

Let.  This  is  the  most  awful  moment  of  my  life. 
Oh,  Doricourt !  the  slight  action  of  taking  off  my 
mask  stamps  me  the  most  blest,  or  miserable  of 
women ! 

Doric.  What  can  this  mean  ?  Reveal  your  face, 
I  conjure  you. 

Let.  Behold  it.    {Unmasks.'^ 

Doric.  Rapture  !  transport !  heaven ! 

Flut.  Now  for  a  touch  of  the  happy  madman. 

Let.  This  little  stratagem  arose  from  my  disap- 
pointment in  not  having  made  the  impression  on 
you  I  wished.  The  timidity  of  the  English  cha- 
racter threw  a  veil  over  me  you  could  not  penetrate. 
You  have  forced  me  to  emerge  in  some  measure 
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from  my  natural  reserve,  and  to  throw  off  the  veil 
that  hid  me. 

Doric.  I  am  yet  in  a  state  of  intoxication  :  I  can- 
not answer  you.    Speak  on,  sweet  angel ! 

Let.  You  see  I  can  be  anything ;  choose,  then, 
my  character  :  you  shall  fix  it.  Shall  I  be  an  Eng- 
lish wife?  or,  breaking. through  the  bonds  of  na- 
ture and  education,  step  forth  to  the  world  in  all  the 
captivating  glare  of  foreign  manners? 

Doric.  You  shall  be  nothing  but  yourself:  no- 
thing can  be  captivating  that  you  are  not.  I  will 
not  wrong  your  penetration,  by  pretending  that  you 
won  my  heart  at  the  first  interview ;  but  you  have 
now  my  whole  soul :  your  person,  your  face,  your 
mind,  I  would  not  exchange  for  those  of  any  other 
woman  breathing. 

Har.  A  dog!  how  well  he  makes  up  for  past 
slights  !  Cousin  Racket,  I  wish  you  a  good  hus- 
band, with  all  my  heart.  Mr.  Flutter,  1 11  believe 
every  word  you  say  this  fortnight.  Mr.  Villers, 
3'ou  and  I  have  managed  this  to  a  T.  I  never  was 
so  merry  in  my  life :  'gad,  I  believe  I  can  dance. 
{Footing.) 

Doric.  Charming,  charming  creature  ! 


Let.  Congratulate  me  my  dear  friends  I  Can  you 
conceive  my  happiness  ? 

Har.  No ;  congratulate  me,  for  mine  is  the  great- 
est. 

Flut.  No  ;  congratulate  me,  that  I  have  escaped 
with  life,  and  give  me  some  sticking-plaster ;  this 
wild  cat  has  torn  the  skin  from  my  throat. 

Har.  Come  into  the  next  room ;  I  have  ordered 
out  every  drop  of  my  forty-eight ;  and  I'll  invite  the 
whole  parish  of  St.  George's,  but  we'll  drink  it  out, 
except  one  dozen,  which  I  shall  keep  under  three 
double  locks,  for  a  certain  christening,  that  I  fore- 
see will  happen  within  this  twelvemonth. 

Doric.  My  charming  bride  !  It  was  a  strange  per- 
version of  taste,  that  led  me  to  consider  the  delicate 
timidity  of  your  deportment  as  the  mark  of  an  unin- 
formed mind,  or  inelegant  manners.  I  feel  now,  it 
is  to  that  innate  modesty,  English  husbands  owe  a 
felicity,  the  married  men  of  other  nations  are 
strangers  to  ;  it  is  a  sacred  veil  to  your  own 
charms  ;  it  is  the  surest  bulwark  to  your  husband's 
honour ;  and  curse  on  the  hour,  should  it  ever  ar- 
rive, in  which  British  ladies  shall  sacrifice  to  fo- 
reign graces  the  grace  of  modesty  !  [^Exeunt. 
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SIR  chaSlks  choose 

SAVILLB 
FLURRY 


CHARACTERS. 

LITIGAMUS 

GRUMP 

PALLET 


DIARY 

MRS.    FLURRY 

AUGUSTA 


ACT  T. 

Scene  I. — A  Breakfasting -room  in  Saville^s  house, 
Saville  and  Servant  discovered. 
Saville.  {Knocking  without.)  See  who's  there; 
I'm  not  at  home.  \^Exit  Servant.']  How  strange, 
that  though  I  am  sensible  of  my  error,  I  have  not 
power  to  correct  it!  though  I  feel  my  ruin,  I  have 
not  spirit  to  avoid  it!  Would  I  could  recall— but 
'tis  impossible  !  Last  night  completed  the  loss  of 
all  my  ready  money,  and  if  I  cannot  instantly  raise 
more  on  my  estate — 

Diary.  (  Without.)  Not  at  home!  don't  tell  me, 
I  will  see  him,  wliether  he  be  at  home  or  no. 

Servant.  (Without.)  I  tell  you  my  master's  not 
at  home  :  coming  here  vvitli  your  strange  jumble  of 
names  which  never  met  before. 

Saville,  This  can  be  nobody  but  Diary,  Augusta's 
woman. 

Enter  DiARY  and  Servant. 

Diary.  Not  at  home,  indeed!  Why,  do  you 
think  I,  that  have  read  Milton,  and  Roderick  Ran- 
dom, and  other  historians,  am  to  be  deceived  by  an 
ignorant — 

Saville.  Patience,  good  Diary !  I  am  very  happy 
to  see  you. 

Diary.  Sir,  I  have  brought  yon  a  letter,  sir. 

Saville.  From  Augusta  ! 

Diary.  No,  sir;  from  Mr.  Flurry. 

Saville.  From  Mr.  Flurry! 

Diary.  (  Taking  out  a  book  and  giving  the  letter, ) 
Yes,  here  it  is,  safe  enclosed  in  my  dear  Pamela; 
it  has  been  there  these  two  days,  I  assure  you. 

Saville.  Why,  then,  not  favour  me  with  it  before'! 

Diary.  Because  I  was  sadly  afraid  it  would  make 
you  melancholy  ;  and  they  tell  me  you're  already  a 
cup  too  low,  as  old  Saucer,  the  poet,  calls  it. 

Sttnlle.  Well,  Diary,  one  must  leam  to  brave 


misfortunes.  Let  as  see  what  the  wise  star-gazer 
chooses  to  predict.  {Reads. )  ' '  Mr.  Saville, — Though 
my  ward,  Augusta,  is  an  heiress,  she  cannot  marry 
tvithout  my  consent;  and  I  am  resolved  she  shall  never 
be  the  wife  of  a  libertine — " 

Diary.  {Reading  Pamela  to  herself.)  That  Mr. 
B.  was  a  wicked  wretch,  to  be  sure,  though  Miss 
Pamela  might  wear  a  check  apron. 

Saville.  {Reading.)  "  /  am  sorry  on  account  of 
your  uncle,  my  friend  Grump,  and  wish  you  were 
sorry  on  your  own. — PAUL  FLURRY." 

Diary.  {To  herself.)  What  a  sad  thing  it  would 
have  been  if  he  had  succeeded! 

Saville.  How  !  do  you  come  to  mock  at  my  dis- 
tress, Diary  ? 

Diary,  Who,  T  come  to  mock!  I  assure  you, 
Mr.  Saville,  there's  no  young  woman  in  England 
enjoys  distress  more  than  I  do:  I  never  read  a  book 
that  ends  happily,  if  I  know  it. 

Saville.  So!  this  is  what  I  dreaded,  though  no 
more  than  I  had  reason  to  expect: — by  your  being 
the  bearer  of  this  letter,  I  am  to  suppose  your 
lovely  mistress  agrees  with  her  guardian. 

Diary.  Yes,  sir,  she  is  quite  agreeable,  as  we 
say  :  you  have  so  often  promised  to  reform,  and  so 
often  broke  your  promise,  that — 

Saville.  True,  Diary ;  but  whatever  I  may  feel,  I 
have  still  pride  enough  to  applaud  her  conduct, 
and  condemn  my  own  :  tell  her  so.  Diary;  and  tell 
her  besides,  though  I  have  adored  her  from  life's 
early  period,  and,  whilst  I  have  breath,  can  never 
cease  to  love  her,  yet — but  no  matter;  'tis  now  too 
late— 

Diary.  N«ver  too  late  to  mend,  sir.  Lard!  he's 
a  great  general,  as  they  said  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
It  grieves  me  to  part  with  him.  {Aside.)  Oh!  Mr, 
Saville,  if  you  knew  all — 

Saville.  Knew  what,  Diery? 
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Diary.  What  I  have  seen,  sir. 

Saville.  Well,  what  have  you  seen  ? 

Diary.  Oh!  sucli  things,  sir!  bat  it  is  not  my 
business  to  tell  secrets,  else  I  know  what  I  know  ; 
and  when  people  talk  in  their  sleep,  I  guess  what 
they  would  be  at,  as  Lothario,  the  Fair  Penitent, 
says.     Good  b'ye,  sir! 

Saville.  For  heaven's  sake  !  explain  a  little — but, 
perhaps — farewell,  good  Diary. 

Diary.  He's  a  sweet  man,  as  Juliet  says  to  old 
Capillaire,  in  the  play.  (Aside.)  Ah  !  iWr.  Saville, 
if  you  had  been  my  lover— 

Saville.  What  would  you  have  done,  my  kind 
friend? 

Diary.  Anything  3'ou  had' pleased,  as  your  great 
old  ladies  did,  Juno  and  Proserpine,  and  Jane 
Shore  did.  Stand  out  of  the  way.  {To  the  Serv.) 
Lard  !  he's,  a  dear  fellow,  and, if  my  niistress  had 
ran  away  with  him,  we  should  have  all  got  into  a 
novel  together.  (Aside.) 

Enter  SiR  Gharles.Chouse. 
Your  servant,  SirCharies  Chouse. 

SirG.  Good  dfiyi  Mrs.  Diary  ;  what,  still  on  the 
same  tune,  eh? 

Diary.  Ah !  we  have  played  it  for  the  last  time, 

sir.    Adieu,  Mr.  Saville!     Out  of  the  way,  varlet! 

\^Exii,  followed  by  Servant. 

Sir  C.  What,  the  happy  day  is  Kxed  at  last, 
Saville ! 

Saville.  Happy,  sir!  This,i»  no  time  for  raillery. 

Sir  C.  No,  'faiih  !  marriage  is  too  serious  a  sub- 
ject to  joke  upon;  but  if  it  stings  you  now,  what 
'  will  it  do  hereafter? 

Saville.  Oh  !  Sir  Charles,  I  have  lost  a  treasure. 

Sir  C.  Lost  a  treasure  !    When? 

Saville.  Now,  this  very  moment — the  best  of 
women ! 

Sir  C.  A  woman !  thank  heaven  it's  no  worse  ! 
I  thought  you  had  lost  the  other  half  of  your  for- 
tune. 

Saville.  Fortune!  I  have  lost  Augusta;  the 
source — the  summit  of  my  hopes.  Read  that  letter. 

Sir  C.  (Reads.)  Why,  how  has  this  happened? 
you  are  not  more  of  a  libertine  than  you  were. 

Saville.  But  am  I  not  more  involved  ?  is  not  my 
fortune  squandered — gone  ?  am  I  not  discarded  by 
my  uncle,  the  only  relation  I  have  that  can  assist 
me?  without  friends — almost  without  resource? 

Sir  C.  Nay,  never  droop,  man;  write  to  your 
uncle,  promise  reformation,  talk  of  prudence  and 
parsimony;  get  him  to  raise  the  wind,  and  then  for 
another  venture:  fortune,  you  know,  must  wheel 
about. 

Saville.  Sir  Charles,  you  revive  me.  I'll  not 
give  way  to  despondence.  I  will  write  to  my 
uncle ;  though  what  hopes  can  I  entertain  from 
such  an  avaricious  disposition?  meanwhile,  I  have 
scarcely  a  guinea  to  throw  in  the  way  of  the  blind 
goddess,  were  she  inclined  to  favour  me. 

Sir  C.  Don't  let  that  distress  you  ;  though  I  have 
not  the  means,  our  new  friend  will  be  here  in  an 
instant,  and  he  is  both  liberal  and  capable. 

Saville.  Our  new  friend  ! 

Sir  C.  Yes,  the  young  hussar  officer  with  the 
wound  in  his  forehead;  who,  from  his  long  residence 
abroad,  has  been  styled  the  Chevalier.  See,  here 
he  is,  and  as  gay  and  lively  as  ever. 

Enter  AUGUSTA,  in  an  hussar  dress. 

Augusta.  (Singing.)  "  Care  flies  from  the  lad  that 
is  merry" — How  fares  it,  my  heroes?  Eh !  me- 
lancholy, Saville?  what's  the  matter  with  you? 

Sir  C.  Hush!  don't  interrupt  him  ;  he's  thinking. 

Augusta.  Thinking!  Sure,  he  can't  be  so  unfa- 
shionable.   What,  turned  philosopher,  Saville? 

Saville.  No,  Chevalier;  I  wish  I  could:  but 
every  man  ruminates  on  his  losses,  and  mine  are 
irrecoverable. 

Augusta,  Notifnioney  will  replace  them,  Come, 


come,  my  friend,  yon  lost  a  few  thousands  last 
night,  I  won  them,  and  if  the  loan  will  assist  you, 
you  may  command  me. 

Saville.  Are  you  serious? 

Augusta.  Ay,  serious  as  a  philosopher.  Here,  in 
this  pocket-book,  are  notes  for  nearly  five  thousand 
pounds,  take  and  make  the  most  of  them. 

Saville.  What,  without  thinking  when  and  bow 
you  are  to  be  repaid. 

Augusta.  Thinking  again,  Saville!  psha!  what's 
the  use  of  thinking?  true  genius  is  above  it ;  it 
always  acts  by  instinct:  so,  take  the  money,  and  if 
you  would  oblige  me,  say  no  more  about  it. 

SirC.  Harkye!  Chevalier,  if  instinctwill  prompt 
you  to  find  another  pocket-book,  give  it  to  me. 

Saville.  Why,  this  is  the  most  extraordinary  act. 
Chevalier — but  without  you  name  some  mode  of 
re-payment,  upon  my  honour,  I  cannot  accept — 

^(V  C.  Stop  !  I'll  settle  the  difference.  You  seem 
not  to  want  the  money,  and  he  seems  not  to  want 
the  security:  now  I'  want  the  money,  and  have  no 
security  to  give.  So  the  business  is  settled  at 
once. 

Saville.  Welli  (JDetvalier,  rather  than  our  friend's 
archness  should-  have  no  eflteot,  I  will  accept  your 
ofter  on  one  condition — instantly  take  my  bond, 
payable  in  three  days ;  and  by  that  time,  if  my 
lawyer  has  not  deceived — ay,  my  estate  will  be 
sold,  and  I  shall  be  in  possession  of  thrice  the  sum. 

Augusta.  Well,  if  you  will  have  it  so — 

Saville.  Nay,  I  will  have  it  no  other  way.  I'll 
go  and  prepare  the  bond  this  instant.  Sir  Charles, 
you  will  be  kind  enough  to — 

Sir  C.  (Aside  to  Saville.)  Oh!  leave  me  to  ma- 
nage where  anything  is  to  be  got.  l_Exit  Saville.^ 
Bravo!  my  dear  cousin  Augusta,  bravo  !  you  play 
your  part  excellentlj' !  in  this  disguise  it  is  impos- 
sible he  should  know  you  :  why,  I  scarcely  know 
you  myself.     Let  me  look  at  you. 

Augusta.  Hush!  this  further  supply  will  draw 
him  deeper  in  the  toils;  for  if  he  plays  again  and 
loses — 

Sir  C.  Which  he  certainly  will.  I  have  secured 
the  loaded  dice. 

Augusta.  And  I  have  secured  the  lawyer:  the 
very  man  he  has  employed  to  raise  him  more 
money,  is  my  particular  friend;  so,  when  I  can  get 
the  deeds,  the  property,  and  the  estate,  into  my 
hands,  my  purpose  is  effected. 

Sir  C.  But  do  you  seriously  wish  to  complete  his 

Augusta.  Seriously.  [ruin? 

SirC.  Why  so? 

Augusta.  Ay,  there's  the  mystery — one  day  or 
other  you  shall  know  ;  in  the  meantime,  be  assured 
I  love  him  more  than  ever. 

Sir  C.  Then  why  not  marry  him? 

Augusta.  What,  to  prevent  the  flame  from  in- 
creasing, eh!  Mr.  Joker?  No,  no!  besides,  my 
guardian  will  not  consent ;  or,  if  he  would,  my  heart 
and  fortune  would  both  be  squandered  away  upon 
a  desperate  game  of  chance.  With  submission,  I 
must  have  better  security  for  my  aflection  than 
your  loaded  dice.  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  C.  W^ell,  it's  not  my  affair:  only  remember 
our  agreement — I  am  to  assist  you  in  stripping  him  ; 
and  you  are  to  help  me  in  improving  my  wardrobe. 

Augusta.  Without  doubt;  if  through  your  means 
I  succeed  in  the  enterprise,  you  shall  receive  my 
warmest  thanks,  and  a  pocket-book  into  the  bar- 
gain. 

Sir  C.  Shall  I?  then  here  I  swear  eternal  obe- 
dience, and — 

Re-enter  SAVILLE.  -^ 

Saville.  How,  on  your  knees.  Sir  Charles? 

Sir  C.  On  my  knees!  I  could  fall  prostrate  at 
the  feet  of  the  Chevalier,  for  his  generositjrjlb  you. 

Saville.  Certainly;  I  owe  hii|^K£r;^gU|^l  ac- 
knowledgment; but  I  ncv^^^Bfiil^^^ln'seir 
except  to  the  ladies. 
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Augusta.  You  are  right,  Saville;  I  never  desire 
to  see  you  so,  but  in  that  capacity.  Oh  !  this  is  the 
bond,  is  it?  and  now,  I  hope,  your  cares  are  at  an 
end. 
Saville.  Would  tliey  were  ! 

Augusta.  Heavens!  what  a  sigh  was  there!  whj', 
sure,  you  are  not  in  lovel 

Sir  C.  Not  in  love  !  why,  poor  fellow,  he  has  just 
received  his  coup-de-grace;  the  lady  has  seen 
somebody  she  lilies  better;  perhaps,  you,  or  me, 
Chevalier. 

Augusta.  As  you  say,  she  may  have  seen  me ; 
and  wlio  knows  but  I  may  be  as  likely  to  please  her 
as  anybody  else. 

Sir  C.  Very  true,  upon  my  honour  ;  the  lady  is 
my  relation;  and  if  you  wish  to  be  acquainted,  I'll 
introduce  you  whenever  you  please;  indeed,  she's 
a  very  charming  girl. 

Augusta.  Sir,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  the 
lady's  perfections. 

Saville.  The  whole  worldcanhavebntoneopinion 
of  Auijusta. 

Sir  C.  Nay,  she  is  a  perfe<!t  angel !  Methinks,  I 
see  her  now  before  me,  with  her  arch  look  and 
roguish  leer;  such  charming  talents  !  such  vivacity, 
with  so  much  feeling! 

Augusta.  (Looking  in  a  pocket-glass.)  Egad!  3'on 
colour  so  strongly,  that  I  could  fancy  I  saw  her 
too;  but  that  I  am  sure  the  picture  is  too  flatter- 
ing. Will  you  walk,  Sir  Charles  1  Saville,  we  shall 
meet  at  dinner. 

Saville.  Yes,  the  club  are  to  dine  with  me.  I 
shall  expect  you  both.  Chevalier,  this  loan  of 
your's  has  given  me  new  life. 

Sir  C.  Yes,  and  it  will  give  the  club  new  life, 
too.  Adieu,  Saville!  Don't  lose  your  spirits,  man. 
Augusta.  No,  none  of  your  woe-begone  looks ; 
but  put  on  a  cheerful  countenance.  Zounds!  love — 
I  laugh  at  it.  I  know  no  woman  I  like  better 
than  myself.  Lookye!  I'll  stand  your  friend, 
Saville :  Sir  Charles  shall  introduce  me  to  the  cruel 
fair  one ;  and  if  I  don't  laugh  her  into  something, 
say  I  am  not  the  Chevalier,  that's  all,  ray  boy ;  if 
I  don't  make  her  resume  herself,  say  I'm  not  the 
Chevalier.  Come  along,  baronet.  [Exit  with  Sir  C. 
Saville,  What  a  fine,  generous,  madcap  fellow  it 
is  !  With  this  temporary  relief,  I'll  try  once  more 
to  recover ;  if  I  succeed,  Augusta  may  still  be 
mine.  Who  knows  what  fortune  may  yet  have  in 
store  for  me?  lExit. 

Scene  II. 

Flurry  discovered  looking  through  a  telescope;  a 

great  folio  book  open  before  him. 

Flurry.  Twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac!  ay,  twelve. 

Let  me   see :   Arus,   one ;    Tarus,   two ;    Gimini, 

three — 

Enter  Mrs.  Flurry. 

Mrs.F.  There's  my  delectable  husband,  with  his 
Lead  full  of  nothing  but  stars  and  comets,  as  thick 
as  he's  long,  yet  fancying  himself  in  a  decline. 

Flurry.  Gimini,  three;  Canker,  four;  Virago, 
five — 

Mrs.  F.  Mr.  Flurry  ! 

Flurry.  Virago,  five  ;  there  she  is — no,  she  isn't 
— yes,  she  is  :  mercy  on  me,  what  a  tail ! 

Mrs.  F.  He  raves !  Will  you  hear  me,  Mr. 
Flurry?  (  Fery  loud.) 

Flurry.  Oh,  dear  I  my  wife's  voice!  she's  so 
boisterous!  Will  you  never  consider  my  poor 
nerves^  I'm  already  in  a  galloping  consumption. 
Wheye's  my  sal-volatile? 

Mrs.  F.  Where's  your  senses,  rather  say.  Will 
you  never  leave  off"  these  nostrums  and  nonsense? 
WlnttMKfcg  Hse  of  gazing  all  day  after  a  comet  ?  If 
'^  ^^^flHH^^''<..^iJLJ'"^  think  it  will  pay  you  for 
peepti  .__„ 

Flurry.  Not  ifJHMmate  it  from  you,  my  dear, 

Mrs.  F,  I  la['wKtm  patience.    If  I  weire  not  the 


best  wife  in  the  world,  I  should  run  distracted;  I 
should  never  survive  it. 

Flurry.  Shouldn't  you  ?  What  hopes,  then,  for 
me,  if  you  were  not  quite  so  good  a  wife  as  you 
are. 

Mrs.  F.  Don't  distress  yourself  on  that  account 
any  longer.  I  can't  see  why  my  youth  should  be 
wasted,  and  my  natural  endowments  lost,  where 
there  is  neither  taste  to  relish,  or  anxiety  to  pre- 
serve. 

Flurry,  Yon  surely  can't  say  that  I  want  anxiety, 
my  life.  I  have  had  nothing  else  since  I  knew  you. 

Mrs.  F.  Then  the  portion  shall  be  doubled,  my 
life.     Do  you  hear  that? 

Flurry.  Oh,  thunder !  I  fear  I  shall  never  hear 
again. 

Mrs.  F.  Yes,  you  will ;  you  will  hear  that  your 
ward,  Augusta,  is  going  to  throw  herself  away  upon 
a  young  rake. 

Flurry.  So  would  all  your  sex,  if  they  had  the 
opportunity.  A  rake  is  your  delight,  and  his  youth 
your  excuse. 

Mrs.  F.  His  youth  our  excuse  !  Then  I  am  an 
exception  to  the  rule  ;  for  I  have  thrown  myself 
away,  without  any  such  apology  to  plead. 

Flurry.  Well,  well;  I  have  no  doubt  of  prevent- 
ing her  flights;  and,  perhaps,  I  may  be  able  to 
remedy  your's. 

Mrs.  F,  I  scorn  your  insinuation  and  your  me- 
nace; and  trust  I  may  enjoy  the  innocent  pleasures 
of  fashionable  life,  without  endangering  my  repu- 
tation. 

Flurry.  Oh !  certainly,  wife,  certainl3' ;  nothing 
can  be  so  innocent  as  fashionable  life:  but  though 
you  don't  see  your  danger,  I  can  feel  my  own.  My 
friend  Grunip  has  opened  my  eyes. 

Mrs.  F.  What,  sir,  is  my  character  to  be 
canvassed  by  such  a  mean,  pitiful,  old  miser  as 
Grump?  A  wretch,  to  traduce  me,  with  his  co- 
vetous whims  and  short  sentences!  as  careful  of 
his  words  as  of  his  money. 

Grump.  (Without.)  Will  come  up,  I  say;  will 
— that's  enough. 

Enter  Grump. 

Flurry.  Welcome,  neighbour  Grump!  You  just 
come  in  time  to  stop  ray  wife's  raouth. 

Grump.  Stop  a  hurricane!  Can't  be  done,  old 
Shake-about.  {Slaps  Flurry  on  the  back,  and  breaks 
his  bottle.) 

Flurry.  A  hurricane,  indeed!  I'm  shook  to 
shivers. 

Grump.  What,  broke  your  bottle,  Totteration? 
So  much  the  better — teach  you  to  be  wiser — wrap 
up  in  whitey-brown — can't  break  that. 

Mrs.  F.  Very  neat,  and  vastly  civil. 

Grump.  Don't  mind  civility — only  picks  a  man's 
pocket.  Well,  what  say  you?  give  Augusta  to  my 
nephew?  Had  a  good  fortune  once — may  have 
again. 

Flurry.  Can't  possibly  think  of  it,  neighbour.  I 
sent  him  my  positive  refusal.  He  is  such  a  spend- 
thrift and  a  rake-shame ! 

Grump.  Take  a  wife  to  tame  him — nothing  else 
can. 

Mrs.  F.  What,  sir,  do  you  judge  from  yourself? 
Do  you  look  upon  every  husband  as  a  brute,  to  be 
tamed  bj*  his  wife? 

Grump.  Brute  I  ay,  first  or  last — seldom  escapes. 
Advise  Flurry  to  be  careful. 

Flurry.  Oh,  dear  !  why  put  a  man  in  mind  of  his 
misfortunes?  I  must  take  a  little  daffy.  Will  you 
have  a  taste? 

Grump.  Physic  the  dogs !  hate  an  apothecary's 
shop — coloured  brick-dust,  and  white  chalk.  What's 
this? — stare  at  the  sun  ? 

Mrs.F.  (Aside.)  Fray  heaven,  he  may  break 
that  to  pieces ! 

Flurry,  At  the  sun,  neighbour !  No— the  comet's 
tail. 
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Griimp.  Tale  of  a  tub — all  fudge — got  something 
else  to  make  you  stare.     Send  away  madam. 

Mrs.  F.  Indeed  I  sliall  not  stay  to  be  dismissed  ; 
but,  like  my  betters,  will  take  leave  to  retire.  So, 
Mr.  Loi)glie;id  and  Air.  Wronghead,  you  wise  ca- 
binet-counsellors, adieu!  \^Exit. 

Grump.  Happy  riddance!  Well,  here  it  is:  read 
your  fate,  old  Tremble ;  here's  a  tale  for  you  ! 

Flurry.  What,  will  it  touch  us,  do  you  think? 

Grump.  Touch  you  !  yes,  pretty  nearly :  a  kind 
paragia[>h  in  the  paper — knew  it  would  get  there 
at  last.  Listen.  (Reads.)  "  If  a  certain  buxom  lady, 
of  a  thick,  punch,  fanciful,  water-gruel  husband"- — 
Do  you  mind  that? 

Flurry.  It  quite  disorders  one's  frame.    Go  on. 

Grump.  "  Mdlcts  asiigiiations  with  baronets,  near 
an  eminent  painter  s,  in  Marlborough-street,  the 
exact  place  of  meeting  shall  be  publicly  stated." 

Flurry.  Mercy  on  me  !  I  am  quite  relaxed.  "  An 
eminent  painter!"  that  must  mean  my  friend  Pallet. 
I'll  go  there  this  instant:  he'll  tell  me  if  there's 
any  house  of  intrigue  near  him.  I'll  go  there,  that 
I  will.  (Going — returns.)  But  suppose  it  should 
be  all  a  lie? 

Grump.  Ay,  but  truth's  as  cheap  as  lies  ;  besides, 
see  what  a  picture  they  have  drawn  of  you  !  "  thick, 
punch,  fanciful,  water-gruel  husband!"  Must  be 
you — like  as  two  peas. 

Enter  LiTlGAMliS  with  parchment  and  papers. 

Liti.  Make  bold  to  intrude — but  ask  pardon  for 
the  ott'ence — Reverend  sirs,  believe  I  have  never 
had  the  superlative  honour  of  spreading  parchments 
for  either;  but  if  my  information  is  right,  one  of 
you  two  must  be  the  happy  man. 

Grump.  Think  you  seem  the  happiest  of  the 
bunch,  little  parchment-spreader.  Who  the  devil 
are  vou? 

Liti.  A  proctor,  at  your  service;  write,  draw, 
scrawl,  sciibbie,  dash,  &c.  Can  till  a  skin  with  the 
tightest;  a  license  or  a  will ;  all  the  same  to  Litig- 
amus  :  marriage  or  death — both  necessary  evils. 
Permit  mo  to  have  the  honour  of  setting  your  name 
down  in  the  divoice  list.  (To  Grump.) 

Grump.  Can't  be  set  down — -have  no  honour  for 
you — there's  the  happy  man !  told  you  so,  old 
Hornbeam.  I^W  tbe  world  knows  of  your  good 
fortune. 

Flurry.  Gracious!  what  will  become  of  me? 
Pray,  Mr.  Lit — tit — gamus,  what  brought  you  to 
my  house"? 

Liti.  My  own  lucky  stars. 

Flurry.  Stars !  Oh !  then  yau  come  here,  per- 
haps, to  tell  us  about  the  comet? 

Liti.  Comet !  no,  no ;  that's  too  remote  for  my 

Eraclice  ;  some  bright  I  uminaries  that  blaze  close  at 
and  best  suit  my  purpose. 

Flurry.  Blaze  close  at  hand!    Oh,  lud  !  oh,  lud  ! 

Liti.  Yes,  my  business  is  to  make  discoveries  of 
a  nearer  kirul. 

Flurry.  Nearer!  what,  in  the  moon? 

Lilt.  I'he  moon !  no,  nor  the  man  in  the  moon 
neither;  by  moonlight  sometimes,  though  my  satel- 
lites mostly  shine  in  the  dark.  But  here's  my  al- 
manack, (taking  out  a  newspaper)  and  if  I  am  right, 
as  I  said  before,  you  are  the  happy  man. 

Grump.  (Reads.)  Yes,  just  such  an  almanack  as 
mine  ;  foretells  the  same  event — same  bill  of  fare. 

Flurry,  Bill  of  fare!  where? 

Grump.  Where!  Horn  Tavern,  Doctors' Com- 
mons. 

Liti.  Yes,  that's  the  place  for  action  ;  no  time  to 
be  lost — such  a  handsome,  good-looking  gentleman 
to  be  so  treated — Doctors'  Commons  is  the  place — 
citation,  jactitation,  excommunication,  &c. 

Grump.  Botheration,  1  think,  too,  Mr.  Cetera. 
What  can  this  handsome,  good-looking  gentleman 
4o? 

ffitif  Might  I  presume  to  recommend,  nameless 


— I  would  say — nobody  more  alert,  active,  bright; 
quick  at  proof,  clear  in  statement,  nice  in  terms:  I 
forbear  to  expatiate  on  myself;  but  only  give  the 
cue,  in  a  week  you  shall  be  involved,  in  a  fortnight 
altogether  by  the  ears,  thoroughly  exposed  in  less 
tlian  a  month,  and  a  complete  happy  man  in  a 
quarter. 

Grump.  There's  expedition:  only  give  the  cue. 
Flurry.  Mercy  on  me!  I  have  no  cue  to  give  :  I 
know   no  more  of  my  wife  than  you  do.    If  we 
could  but  consult  the  stars — 

Liti.  You  had  better  consult  the  civilians. 
Grump.    Yes,   stare  at  a  proctor — odd-looking 
thing  enough. 

Lili.  Thing!  Mr.  Roughcast,  ay,  and  the  best 
thing  a  husband  has  to  trust  to.  We  fight  his 
battles,  and  pepper  his  adversary  without  endan- 
gering his  own  noddle. 

Grump.  No  occasion ;  wife  takes  care  of  his  head 
before-hand. 

Liti.  Let  madam  do  her  worst;  the  stronger  the 
proof,  the  sooner  he  becomes  a  happy  man  :  don't 
be  uneasy,  sir,  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  of 
your  success;  facts  clear  as  day,  evidence  ocular 
and  auricular  ;  the  lady  totally  done  up,  and  your- 
self the  most  pitiable  object  in  the  world. 

Flurry.  Oh !  ray  nerves,  my  poor  nerves !  I  must 
have  something  to  take;  where's  my  Dalmahoy? 
Oh,  oh,  oh! 

Liti.  (Taking  one  arm.)  Take  my  arm,  sweet  sir. 
I'm  a  specific  always  at  hand. 

Grump.  (Seizing  the  other  arm.)  Come,  tumble 
on,  old  Scarecrow.  Here's  a  coat-of-arins  for  yon; 
antlei:s  for  a  crest,  and  a  proctor  for  one  of  the 
supporters.  [^Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 
Scene  I, — Pallet's  House  ;  a  room  with  pictures  ; 
large  whole  length  portrait  of  Mrs.  Flurry,  in  a 
conspicuous  situation. 

Pa  L  LET  discovered. 
Pallet.  A  very  fine  woman,  indeed,  as  I  used  to 
say  to  my  wife.  I  wonder  who  she  can  be!  my 
good  friend,  Sir  Charles  Chouse,  who  introduced 
her  here  for  a  touch  of  my  art,  has  never  yet  fa- 
voured me  with  her  name  :  wonder  at  that,  too,  as 
I  am  in  most  of  the  baronet's  secrets ;  but  great 
men  have  their  mysteries,  and  seldom  open  the 
budget  without  a  little  reserve  at  bottom. 

Sir  C.  ( Without.)  Your  master  is  quite  alone, 
is  he? 

Pallet.  Oh  !  here  comes  the  prime-minister  him- 
self. 

Enter  SiR  Charles  Chouse. 
Sir  C.  Pallet,  ray  old  boy,   I  am  glad  to   see 
thee.     How  goes  business? 

Pallet.  Always  ready  for  employment,  as  I  used 
to  say  to  Mrs.  Pallet. 

Sir  C.  Ay,  you're  a  d — d,  wicked,  good  sort  of 
a  fellow,  that's  the  truth  of  it. 

Pallet.  I  rejoice  to  find  you  so  early  abroad; 
before,  as  I  may  say,  the  sun  hasj-isen,  or  the  no- 
bility got  up;  but,  indeed,  the  morning  air  makes 
gentlemen  look  as  if  thej'  would  live  for  ever.  As 
a  painter,  I  quite  rejoice ;  as  a  physician,  I  should 
die  myself. 

Sir  C.  True,  Pallet;  I  believe  I  do  look  toler- 
ably ;  but  thou  hast  a  pretty  way  of  touching  up  a 
picture.  What  think  you  of  my  fair  friend  on  your 
canvas  there? 

Pallet.  A  fine  subject,  indeed,  for  a  brush  ;  ex- 
quisite comjjlexion,  charming  features,  beautiful 
locks,  and  a  rich  prospect  in  the  back  ground. 

Sir  C.  Take  great  care,  then,  that  she  is  not 
canvassed  elsewhere.    Mum  is  the  word. 

Pallet.  Mute  as  my  own  pallet:  people  who  talk 
only  betray  secrets  ;  and,  talkingof  talking,  I  know 
when  it's  proper  not  to  talk  at  ail. 
Sir  C,  Betwixt  ourselves,  she  is  actaally  a  mar- 
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ried  woman,  whose  hasband  is  as  rich  as  Croesus  ; 
and  who  knows  but,  with  a  little  nianapjement,  I 
may  be  able  to  dip  in  the  same  purse.  She  is  con- 
foundedly virtuous  at  present ;  but  she  has  a  d — d 
deal  of  discernment,  and  that's  all  in  my  favour. 

Pallet.  Yes,  she  will  soon  improve  in  good  com- 
pany; indeed,  she  begins  to  appear  like  a  woman 
of  fashion  already  ;  for  she  talks  loud,  though  she 
has  nothing  to  say  ;  forever  in  a  bustle,  though  slie 
has  nothing  to  do ;  and,  beyond  all,  thinks  she  ex- 
cels in  painting. 

Sir  C.  So  she  does;  you  may  see  that  in  her 
countenMnce;  buttlie  best  of  the  joke  is,  that  though 
I  have  been  acquainted  with  her  some  time,  1  have 
never  once  seen  her  husband.  She  tells  me  he  is 
always  sick,  and  I  am  not  sorry — 

Flurry.  {Without.)  Eh! 

Sir  C.  Eh !  who  have  we  here  ?  take  no  notice 
of  me. 

Enter  FLURRY. 

Flurry.  Servant,  servant,  3Ir.  Pallet.  I  wanted 
a  little  word  with  you  ;  but  I  am  so  heated,  I  can 
scarcely  speak.  I  have  such  a  woman  upon  my 
Lands — eh  !  wlio's  that? 

Pallet.  Only  a  discreet  friend  of  mine  :  nobody 
you  have  occasion  to  be  afraid  of. 

Flurry.  Well,  then,  as  I  can  rely  on  you,  I  want 
to  ask  your  advice.  Pray,  do  you  know  of  a  con- 
venient house  hereabouts,  where  people — you  un- 
derstand me — might  meet  together  if  they  chose  it? 

Pallet.  A  woman  upon  his  hands  '.  convenient 
house!  sure,  he  don't  mean  mine;  or  perhaps  he 
does  want  such  a  little,  snug  retreat.  {Aside.) 
Why,  sir,  there  are  such  places,  I  believe,  to  be 
met  with  ;  but  you,  who  are  a  sober  married  man, 
would  wish,  I  presume,  to  have  a  curtain  drawn 
over  the  exhibition. 

Flurry.  Curtain  drawn!  Me  in  an  exhibition! 
you  suttbcate  me;  sure,  you  can't  think  I  want 
such  a  place  myself. 

Pallet.  Dear  me!  I  beg  pardon.  Like  to  have 
made  asad  mistake.  {Aside.)  But  talking  of  wants, 
pray,  may  I  a>k  what  it  is  you  do  want ! 

Flurry.  Why,  I  have  seen  a  wicked  story  in  the 
papers',  which  I  am  anxious  to  have  confirmed, 
about  a  bad  house  in  your  neighbourhood. 

Palkt.  In  my  neighbourhood? 

Flurry.  Yes;  near  an  eraiment  painter,  in  Marl- 
borough-street. 

Pallet.  An  eminent  painter!  that,  indeed,  can 
mean  only  me.  'Gad!  very  near  blowing  myself. 
(Aside.)  Sir,  I  can  assure  you,  I  know  of  no  bad 
Louse  at  all:  this  gentleman  can  vouch  for  it. 

Sir  C.  I — I — yes,  I  can  vouch  for  it ;  it's  word 
for  word  as  he  states  it.  Pray,  what  were  you 
talking  of?  I  hope  I  don't  interrupt  business. 

Flurry.  No,  I  wish  you  did  interrupt  business. 
I  have  some  reason  to  suspect  a  lady  of  mine  being 
too  partial  to  a  dissipated  rake  of  a  baronet.  Don't 
you  think  it  very  rascally,  sir,  in  a  man  of  fashion, 
to  attack  any  gentleman's  wife,  who  is  a  quiet, 
peaceable,  good  sort  of  man,  and  attacks  nobody? 

Sir  C.  Shockinsr,  indeed,  sir!  What  say  you. 
Pallet?  ^ 

Pallet.  Oh,  dreadful!  and  so  sweet,  so  gentle- 
man-like a  gentleman  !  a  gentleman  who  is  incapa- 
ble of  using  any  other  gentleman  so. 

Sir  C.  Most  shameful!  Have  you  any  idea  of  the 
gallant? 

Flurry.  Oh  !  no  ;  but  they  tell  me  it's  one  of  your 
idle  fellows  about  town,  and  an  ill-looking  dog,  I 
hear.  But  are  you  sure  there  is  no  such  bouse  of 
meeting  hereabouts? 

Pallet.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  I  can  venture  to 
say. 

Flurry.  Ay,  it's  all  an  impudent  lie,  I  suppose  : 
•well,  that's  a  cordial,  indeed.  This  is  a  sweet, 
pretty  house  of  your's,  Mr.  Pallet.  Some  charm- 
ing  pictures,  too. 


Pallet.  Happy  in  such  a  connoisseur  to  com- 
mend. 

Flurry.  You  know,  I  promised  you  should  draw 
my  wife's  picture  some  day  or  other.  Eh!  zounds! 
what  the  devil's  that  I  see?  there  she  is!  why, 
you've  got  my  wile  at  full  length — oh,  heavens!  I 
shall  faint— Where's  my  Dalniahoy? 

Sir  C.  The  devil !  his  wife !  this  is  certainly 
Flurry  himself.  {Aside  to  Pallet.) 

Pallet.  To  be  sure  it  is.  Why  would  not  you 
mention  his  name  before?  {Aside  to  Sir  C.) 

Sir  C.  What  a  discovery  !  Zounds!  exert  your 
ingenuity,  make  some  d — d  good  lie  or  other. 
{Aside  to  Pallet.) 

Pallet.  I'll  try.  {Aside  to  Sir  C.)  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
My  good  friend,  Mr.  Flurry,  so  it's  like  your 
wife,  is  it?  Ah  !  poor  Mrs.  Jenkins!  It's  rattier  a 
flattering  likeness,  though,  I  should  suppose;  but 
I  have  a  way  of  making  my  pictures  like  everybody. 

Sir  C.  'Gad!  so  you  have.  Pallet — very  like 
poor  Mrs.  Tomkins,  now  I  observe.  I  know  her 
at  once — 

Flurry.  Tomkins!  Jenkins!  What  is  all  this?  I 
may  as  well  ta'Ke  another  look :  ay,  there  is  some 
ditt'erence,  now  I  perceive;  no,  it  can't  be  my 
wife,  she  could  never  get  here. 

E7iler  Mrs.  Flurry. 

Mrs.  F.  My  dear  Mr.  Pallet,  have  you  finished 
my  picture? 

Pallet.  Hush! 

Mrs.  F.  What  is  the  matter?  I  tell  you.  Sir 
Charles  is  very  impatient ;  he  says  it  is  not  half 
handsome  enough.  Oh!  dear  Sir  Charles,  are  you 
there  ? 

Flurry.  {Adoancing.)  Yes,  and  I  am  here,  and 
you  are  here,  and  Mrs.  Jenkins  is  here,  and  we  are 
all  here.  Oh!  Mr.  Pallet,  you  area  pretty  man; 
and  this  discreet  friend  of  your's  is,  I  suppose,  the 
ill-looking  dog  thai  I  was  cautioned  against.  Yes, 
now  I  see  it  is. 

Mrs.  F.  For  heaven's  sake!  Mr.  Flurry,  how 
can  you  expose  yourself  before  strangers? 

Flurry.  I  believe  it  is  you  that  expose  me,  but 
not  before  strangers. 

Sir  C.  Now  to  bring  her  ofT.  (Aside.)  Upon  my 
honour,  I  feel  myself  extremely  chagrined  to  be  the 
innocent  cause  of  sowing  dissensions  between  so 
deserving  a  couple;  but  wishing  to  have  a  portrait 
of  my  deceased  friend,  Mrs.  Jenkins — 

Flurry.  Why,  just  now  you  called  her  Tomkins. 

Sir  C.  No,  no;  Jenkins. 

Pallet.  Oh  !  Jenkins. 

SirC.  'J'he  late  widow  Jenkins;  and  hearing  your 
fair  lady  resembled  her  in  features,  I  prevailed  on 
her  good-nati.re  to  sit  for  an  hour  or  two ;  that's 
the  whole  aft'air. 

Pallet.  Yes,  a  perfect  sketch,  drawn  by  a  master. 

Mrs.  F.  I  had  best  pursue  the  hint.  (Aside.) 
Well,  if  this  is  to  be  the  consequence  of  my  wish 
to  oblige,  Mr.  Flurry  may  break  his  heart  ere  he 
shall  find  me  good-natured  again. 

Flurry.  I  don't  recollect  I  ever  found  you  so 
before. 

Sir  C.  Let  me  persuade  you,  sir,  not  to  put 
wrong  constructions  on  the  most  harmless — 

Pallet.  A  mere  dash  of  the  pencil,  effaced  in  a 
moment. 

SirC.  A  circumstance  that  happens  every  day. — 

Pallet.  No  sooner  seen  than  blotted  out. 

Sir  C.  The  first  families  in  town — 

Pallet.  Flock  to  my  house  continually,  and  no 
one  ever  presumed  to  call  it  in  question. 

Euler  LiTiGAMUS. 

Lili.  This  is  the  bad  house;   I've  found  it  out; 

this  is  the  place  of  assignation:  have  had  my  scouts 

at  work,  my  client ;  the  parchments  are  tilling,  and 

your  exposure  will  follow  immediately.  Oh!  these, 
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I  SDppose,  are  the  parties  concerned — an  amicable 
suit,  perhaps  ;  quite  tbe  same  tiling  to  me. 

Sir  C,  Wliy,  who  the  devil  are  j-ou,  and  what  is 
year  business  herel 

LitL  My  business  is  everywhere,  never  out  of 
my  way;  if  parties  are  adverse,  there  am  I;  if 
amicable,  here  stands  Liti ;  a  wedding  or  a  divorce, 
abuse  or  praise — fill  but  the  parchment — enough 
for  the  proctor. 

Sir  C.  Stop  his  mouth,  Pallet.  (Aside  to  Pallet.) 
'Gad!  this  friend  of  your's,  Mr.  Flurry,  is  a  very 
facetious  fellow.  Ha,  ha!  A  very  pleasant  fellow, 
indeed. 

Flurry.  Yes,  he  came  to  my  house  pleasantly, 
and  told  me  a  very  pleasant  story;  advised  a  plea- 
sant mode  of  redress,  and  now  seems  as  pleasant 
about  it  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Don't  you 
think  so,  my  dear? 

Mrs.  F.  Yes,  my  dear,  a  very  pleasant  business 
altogether. 

Liti,  (To  Pallet.)  Sir  Charles  a  generous  client, 
you  say  t 

Pallet.  (^To  Liti.)  As  a  prince  ;  besides,  he  wants 
nothing  of  the  lady  but  a  little  loose  cash,  perhaps, 
that  he  may  reward  his  friends  the  better. 

Liti.  Always  open  to  conviction,  and  love  to 
prevent  animosities.  {To  Pallet.)  A  very  whimsi- 
cal mistake,  indeed. 

Flurry.  What,  are  you  in  the  mistake,  too? 
Lifi.  Oh!  yes.  Nothing  so  common  in  practice. 
My  friend,  Mr.  Pallet,  assures  me,  there  cannot  be 
a  more  striking  likeness,  than  the  one  to  the  other  ; 
and  dare  say,  Mr.  Flurry  is  perfectly  convinced 
that  Mr.  Tomkins,  Jenkins — what's  his  name? — 
was  a  most  desirable  woman;  and  should  my  client 
wish  for  the  picture — 

Flurry.  Oh!  don't  mention  it ;  I  never  desire  to 
see  their  likeness  again  ;  let's  be  gone. 

Liti.  Well!  de  morluis  nil — please  you,  an  arm 
for  each.  Between  man  and  wife,  who  so  proper 
to  direct  the  path  1  lead  them  right — tread  lighty 
o'er — {Treads  accidentally  on  Flurry'' s  toe.) 

Flurry.  Oh,  dear!  I  shall  never  tread  again;  I 
have  no  foot  left;  I  shall  sink.  Oh,  oh! 

Liti.  Ask  ten  thousand  pardons — a  little  too 
heavy — Servant,  gentlemen!  {sees  Sir  C.  and  Mrs. 
F.  ogling  each  other)  there,  you  see  how  it  is.  All 
will  be  well  again  from  top  to  toe. 

[Exit  ivith  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F. 
Sir  C.  This  cursed  picture  has  been  very  unfor- 
tunate! 

Pallet.  An  unlucky  stroke,  but  pretty  well  var- 
nished over. 

Sir  C,  That  quivering  fool  will  never  suffer  his 
wife  to  come  here  again,  and  he  and  his  proctor 
together  may  so  watch  her  motions,  that  I  despair 
of  getting  a  separate  interview. 

Pallet.  It's  hard  upon  us  artists,  that  a  lady 
mayn't  set  where  she  pleases. 

Sir  C.  Therefore,  I'm  determined  to  execute  a 
plan  which  I  have  sometime  had  in  my  head;  will 
you  assist? 

Pallet.  Doubtless. 

Sir  C.  You  have  heard  of  your  brother  painter. 
Doctor  Hubblebubble  ? 
Pallet.  What,  the  great  man  who  cures  by  a  look  ? 
Sir  C,   Yes  ;   that  makes  the  dumb   to  roar  a 
catch,  and  teaches  the  gouty  to  dance  a  hornpipe. 
Pullet.  Oh  !  Sir  Charles,  he's  a  most  wonderful 
genius. 

Sir  C.  True  !  then  what  do  you  think,  of  passing 
for  him? 

Pallet.  I  imitate  the  great  man  !  impossible  ! 
Sir  C.  Why  so?    I  am  sure  you  are  quite  as 
wonderful  a  fellow.  I'll  be  your  assistant.    Go  and 
procure  us  a  couple  of  suitable  disguises. 

Pullet.  Egad!  quite  new:  hitherto,  I  have  only 
painted  others;  I  must  now  go  and  try  to  paint 
myself. 


Sir  C.  Lose  no  time :  at  present,  I  have  another 
engagement  on  my  hands.  Adieu!  I've  no  doabt 
of  success,  as  I've  such  a  d — d  wicked,  good  sort 
of  a  fellow  for  an  ally.  [Exit. 

Pallet.  Yes,  I'm  up  to  anything,  as  I  used  to 
say  to  Mrs.  Pallet.  lExit. 

Scene  II. — An  Apartment  in  Savilles  house. 
Enter  Augusta,  Saville  following. 

Saville.  You  shall  come  back. 

Augusta.  No,  while  I  have  my  senses,  I'll  keep 
them. 

Saville.  Keep  your  senses  !  psha !  don't  you  wish 
to  be  on  a  footing  with  the  rest  of  the  company? 

Augusta.  Faith!  I  am  not  so  ambitious;  I  hate 
wine.  You  forget  I  have  lived  abroad,  Saville;  I 
can't  sit  like^  dull  Englishman,  a  whole  afternoon, 
grinning  at  table-jokes,  and  prosing  over  politics  : 
my  mind  is  active,  all  life  and  fire. 

Saville.  Come,  come,  confess  you  are  going  to 
sigh  away  the  evening  with  some  fair  incognita. 

Augusta.  With  a  woman,  Saville?  No,  hang  itl 
that  wouldn't  answer  my  purpose.  If  Sir  Charles 
does  not  come  soon,  the  scheme  is  undone.  {Aside.) 

Saville.  Where  are  you  going,  then? 

Augusta.  Oh!  perhaps,  to  judge  of  the  play,  by 
a  lounge  in  the  lobby  ;  or  enjoy  the  opera,  by  a  strut 
in  the  coffee-room  ;  or  else,  take  a  nap  in  the  gallery 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  prove  my  patriotism  ; 
in  short,  like  the  bulk  of  mankind,  anywhere  to 
avoid  reflection. 

Saville.  That's  just  my  own  case ;  follow  my  ex- 
ample ;  if  you  would  avoid  reflection,  the  best 
remedy  is  at  hand;  to  lose  sight  of  care,  take  a 
bumper,  my  boy. 

Enter  Sir  Charles  Chouse. 

Sir  C.  Yon  are  wrong  there,  that's  the  waj'  to 
see  it  double.  If  the  man  hates  thinking,  send  him 
to  me:  the  only  reflecting  thing  in  my  house  is  a 
looking-glass. 

Augusta.  Well,  Saville,  as  our  friend.  Sir  Charles, 
is  here,  I've  no  objection  to  return  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes ;  but  remember  our  agreement — no  play  for 
me.  A  word,  Sir  Charles  :  are  the  false  dice  ready? 
are  we  sure  of  success?  (Aside  to  Sir  C.) 

Sir  C,  Yes  ;  my  confederates  are  in  the  next 
room  ;  and,  my  life  on't,  we  strip  him  of  the  last 
shilling.  {Aside  to  Augusta.)  Come,  let's  despatch. 
See,  the  lads  are  at  it  already;  the  bones  are  in 
motion. 

Saville.  Are  theyl  then  flesh  and  blood  can't  re- 
sist; and  now.  Chevalier,  we'll  lose  sight  of  reflec- 
tion for  ever.  \^Exit  with  Sir  C.  and  Augusta. 

Enter  Grump,  with  a  letter. 

Grump.  Got  a  letter  from  my  nephew  :  come  to 
see  if  it's  true.  {Reads.)  "  Dear  uncle, — /  am  sen- 
sible of  my  error — grown  quite  another  being — live 
with  friends  us  prudent  as  yourself.  Favour  me  with 
a  little  supply,  to  forward  the  reformation.  Your 
ever  obliged  GtORGE  Saville."  Prudent  as  my- 
self! can't  be  :  however,  something  in  it,  perhaps  j 
wish  to  be  good-natured — lend  him  a  guinea. 
Be-enter  Augusta. 

Augusta.  So,  they  are  already  deeply  engaged, 
and  I  have  given  them  the  slip ;  while  he  is  pi- 
geoned, it's  better  I  should  be  out  of  the  way. 
Who  have  we  here? 

Grump.  One  of  the  prudent  set,  I  suppose;  not 
much  like  me,  though — pump  him.    Servant! 

Augusta.  Servant,  old  Truepenny  I  what  brings 
you  here?  warrant  in  your  pocket — arrest,  the 
word,  ehl 

Grump.  Yes,  that's  the  word — don't  like  it, 
mayhap'!  Where's  my  nephew? 

Aitgusta.  His  nephew !  as  I  live,  old  Grump.  He 
is  rich,  and  I  may  assist  Saville  without  injuring 
my  own  designs.  {Aside.)  Oh  !  sir,  I  ask  ten  thou- 
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sand  pardons;  yonr  nephew  is  quite  an  altered 
man. 

Grump.  Hear  so;  begins  to  reform. 

Augusta.  Begins — finished!  He  has  already 
shunned  all  his  old  friends. 

Grump.  That's  right :  hate  old  friends ;  apt  to 
borrow  monej.     Don't  much  liive  new  ones. 

Augusta.  A  wise  maxim,  sir;  therefore,  I  should 
be  happy  to  borrow  a  little,  as  being  neither  one 
nor  t'other;  for,  betwixt  ourselves,  your  nephew  is 
grown  so  close  of  late — 

Grump.  Think  he  is — keeps  close  in  his  hole — 
why  n6t  come  out? 

Augusta.  No ;  I  mean  close-fisted,  penurious, 
wary.  I  dare  say  he  outdoes  you  in  everything: 
you  keep  no  servants,  perhaps,  and  only  starve 
yourself;  now  he  keeps  several,  and  starves  thera 
and  himself  too. 

Grump.  Starves  them,  does  he?  Then  you  are 
not  one  of  his  keeping,  that's  certain.  However,  if 
he  is  so  miserable,  step  on — enjoy  it  with  him. 

Augusta.  Stop,  stop!  you  haven't  heard  all  yet. 
He  is  grown  excessively  fond  of  study,  and  is,  at 
this  moment,  up  to  the  elbows  in  Blackstone. 

Grump.  What,  law,  eh?  Don't  like  it — keep  out 
of  the  way — interrupt  him,  perhaps. 

Augusta.  Yes,  you  had  better  come  another  time. 
Good  day,  Mr.  Grump!  I  give  you  joy,  your  ne- 
phew is  grown  quite  studious.  Good  b'ye!  So 
studious,  so  peaceful,  so  quiet!  Your  very  hum- 
ble servant! 

Grump.  Ay,  call  another  time.  Paid  my  visit — 
saved  a  guinea.  Servant!  Glad  to  find  everything 
so  quiet.  {A  laugh  within.')  Ah!   what's  all  that? 

Augusta.  Plague  take  their  clamour!  (^More 
noise  within. ) 

Grump.  What,  hell  broke  loose?  Blackstone  in 
a  passion  1 

Augusta.  Stay,  sir,  I'll  explain  the  whole  affair. 
The  fact  is  this:  men  of  the  first  character  and 
learning,  who  countenance  your  nephew,  are  met 
in  the  next  room,  to  discuss  literary  subjects, 

Grump.  [literati!  what,  in  blue  stockings,  eh? 
ay,  laugh  at  their  own  jokes  ;  never  laugh  at  those 
of  another.  Take  one  peep  at  the  blue-stockings, 
however. 

Augusta.  Stop,  sir',  for  heaven's  sake!  sir,  stop. 
If  they  see  you,  they  may  grow  desperate;  they 
may  lampoon  you^write  your  life. 

Grump.  Write  my  life!  so  much  the  better!  get 
into  good  company;  shine  in  the  tele-a-letes.  Will 
take  a  peep. 

Enter  Sir  Charles  Chouse. 

Sir  C.  Joy!  give  me  joy,  Chevalier!  I  have 
carried  off  the  golden  fleece.  I  have  won  every- 
thing. Here,  here,  my  friend,  here's  your  cash 
again,  and  his  notes  for  as  much  more. 

Augusta.  Stop  your  tongue.    Don't  you  see? 

Sir  C.  See!  yes,  I  do  see;  and  a  fine-looking 
fellow  it  is  ;  just  one  of  us.  Come,  take  a  round. 
Trusty.  'Slife!  you  shall  enter,  and  get  as  drunk 
as  the  rest  of  the  party. 

Grump.  Drunk!   what,  literati  get  drunk  ? 

Augusta.  No,  no;  he  means  intoxicated  with 
science,  and  flushed  with  the  heat  of  argument — 
don't  you.  Sir  Charles? 

Sir  C.  I  mean  flushed  wittthe  juice  of  the  grape, 
and  as  drunk  as  pipers. 

Augusta.  Why,  you've  lost  your  senses. 

Grump.  Not  he:  can't  lose  what  he  never  had. 
Smoke  the  whole.  Literati,  indeed !  Button  my 
pockets. 

Augusta.  Indeed,  sir,  you  misunderstand  him: 
they  may  have  been  drinking  a  little  to  quicken 
their  fancy,  and  deciding  their  controversal  sub- 
jects by  betting.  Nothing  so  common,  is  it, 
Charles'? 

Sir  C.  You  never  were  more  oat  in  your  life. 
i    Come  along  with  rae,  old  Crabstick,  and  I'll  give 


you  ocular  proof,  proof  positive,  my  Trojan.  There 
—  seven's  the  main,  and  nothing's  the  chance;  now 
are  you  satisfied? 

Grump.  Yes  ;  see  how  they  starve  tbemselres ! 
Off  while  I'm  safe. 

Sir  C.  Nay,  you  must  not  go  thus,  my  little? 
money-flincher;  they  are  all  so  mad,  you  might 
pick  their  pockets  without  being  discovered. 

Grump.  iMightl!  not  a  bad  halfpenny  amongst 
them,  though.  Get  my  own  picked;  perhaps, 
hanged  into  the  bargain.  No,  off  while  I  can. 
(Laughs.)  Good  b'ye.  Literati !  [Exit. 

Augusta.  So,  you  have  amused  yourself  to  some 
purpose.  You  don't  know  Saville's  uncle,  old 
Grump,  when  you  see  him? 

Sir  C.  No  ;  never  saw  him  in  my  life. 

Augusta.  Except  this  instant,  that  you  frightened 
him  away,  when  I  had  persuaded  him  of  Saville's 
reformation.  'Slife  !  though  I  have  my  motives  for 
ruining  him,  there's  no  reason  why  I  should  not 
keep  his  uncle  as  a  corps  cle  reserve. 

Sir  C.  Don't  be  vexed  at  my  talking  more  than 
yourself;  but  step  in,  and  enjoy  the  victory.  Ha! 
here  he  comes  ;  I  must  to  my  physical  scheme  on 
old  Flurry.  Adieu!  my  sweet  cousin;  what  you 
would  be  at,  heaven  knows ;  only  two  things  I  am 
sure  of:  you  love  mystery,  and  I  love  money;  and 
so,  as  he  has  none  at  present  left  to  lose,  fare  you 
well!  [Exit. 

Enter  Saville. 

Saville.  Confusion  !  Day  after  day,  the  same  un- 
wearied persecution — never  one  fortunate  hour! 
You  here,  sir!  As  you  would  not  be  present  while 
we  played,  I  think  you  might  have  avoided  wit- 
nessing your  friend's  defeat. 

Augusta.  Why  so?  One  may  hurt  less  than 
t'other. 

Saville.  How,  sir!  is  this  a  time  for  mirth? 

Augusta.  Nay,  don't  be  angry,  Saville  :  when  a 
man  has  lost  his  senses,  he  can't  expect  to  keep 
his  money,  you  know. 

Saville.  Death  and  fire!  keep  your  temper,  sir; 
restrain  your  warmth. 

Augusta.  Warmth,  Saville  !  I  never  was-  cooler 
in  my  life;  and  what's  more,  I  believe  you'll  never 
find  a  way  to  warm  me. 

Saville.  Looky  e !  sir,  I  have  lost  some  thousands ; 
and  if  you'll  be  temperate — (Augusta  sings) — tem- 
perate, I  say,  sir,  for  one  moment — Distraction ! 
Wilt  you  hear  me? 

Augusta.  Why,  I  do,  I  do  hear  you. 

Saville.  Then  out  of  pure  good-nature — merely 
out  of  good-nature,  I  will  give  you  a  throw  for  five 
thousand. 

Augusta.  Nay,  Saville,  I  never  game;  besides, 
it  would  be  playing  for  nothing — you  have  none  of 
the  ready  left. 

Saville.  Then,  by  heavens  !  I'll  be  calm  no  longer. 
Harkye!  sir,  you  add  insult  to  my  despair ;  and 
here  I  tell  you,  I  have  been  duped — duped  by 
knaves  and  cheats. 

Augusta.  Cheats  I  Zounds  !  I  hope  you  don't  al- 
lude to  me,  sir. 

Saville.  Yes,  sir,  I  suspect  you  were  in  the  com- 
bination ;  and  to  be  plain,  sir,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
you  advanced  the  money  only  to  ensnare  me  ;  and 
if  you  do  not  instantly  give  me  a  chance  of  retrieval, 
I  will  proclaim  you  to  the  world  a  thief  and  an  im- 
postor. 

Augusta.  (Aside.)  Oh,  lord!  nobody  near:  I'm 
frightened  to  death. 

Saville.  Come,  sir,  I  have  called  you  impostor. 

Augusta.  No,  you  haven't;  indeed,  you  haven't. 

Saville.  Then  1  add  coward  to  the  stigma  ;  and 
now  I  am  resolved  on  having  satisfaction,  one  way 
or  other.  Come,  sir,  no  evasion — the  sword  or  the 
dice. 

Augusta.  Oh,  lord !  sir,  I  never  gave  a  gentleman 
satisfaction  in  my  life. 
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Saville.  MeaDjdastardl)'  wretch!  defend  yourself 
this  instant. 

Augusta.  (Kneeling.)  Oh!  have  pity,  sir:  if 
you'll  be  calm,  I'll  give  you  a  thousand  pounds — ■ 

Saville,  A  thousand  devils  I  Give  me  a  fair 
chance. 

Grump.  (Without.)  Tell  him  not  to  write  any 
more — won't  pay  postage. 

Enter  Grump. 

Augusta.  (Rising.)  D — n  you,  sir,  what  do  you 
mean  by  offering  me  a  thousand  pounds'!  (Draws 
and  offers  tofiyht.  Saville  retires.)  Come  on,  I  say, 
sir.  What,  you've  had  enough,  have  you  ?  D — me  ! 
I  knew  I  should  humble  you. 

Grump.  What,  young  Flash-away  turned  duel- 
list. 

Augusta.  Sir,  I  have  been  so  insulted,  that  I 
shall  leave  the  house  while  I  can  keep  my  temper. 
Mr.  Saville,  if  you  can  shake  oft'your  natural  timid- 
ity, you  will  let  me  hear  from  you  ;  if  not,  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  expose  you  ;  I  shall,  indeed. 

Grump.  Fine  fellow !  lick  some  of  -my  debtors 
into  payment.  What,  George,  Literati  too  fierce, 
eh? 

Saville.  Sir,  this  is  no  time  for  explanation.  As 
for  you,  mean  wretch  as  you  are!  think  not  to 
escape  my  resentment. 

Augusta.  What,  you  can  bully  now  !  Sir,  if  you'll 
believe  me,  when  you  came,  the  hectoring  comba- 
tant you  now  see,  was  down  on  his  knees  for  pity, 
offering  a  thousand  pounds. 

Grump.  Ay,  ay,  great  bully,  I  warrant — not 
worth  so  many  pence. 

Augusta.  Yes,  sir,  he  would  have  frightened  any 
other  man  out  of  his  senses;  but  I,  sir — I  have 
bumbled  him.  Come,  go  about  your  business ;  I 
pardon  you. 

Saville.  Pardon  me !  hut  you  are  too  contempt- 
ible for  notice.  Dear  uncle,  permit  me  to  retire 
for  a  moment  to  recollect  myself.  [^Exit. 

Augusta.  Contemptible,  indeed.  'Sblood !  I'll 
follow  and  chastise  him  this  instant. 

Grump.  Great  mind  to  let  him — the  dog  deserves 
it;  no,  spare  him  this  time ;  walk  with  me. 

Augusta.  Well,  sir,  out  of  mere  respect  to  you  ; 
else,  zounds!  if  I  didn't  know  you'd  prevent  me, 
I'd — But  no  matter,  I  am  cool. 

Grump.  That's  right— -more  adapted  to  literati ; 
come,  walk  side  by  side  ;  there  now,  two  heroes 
together.  Od!  lick  the  world,  eh  !  brother  Alex- 
ander. 

Augusta.  Yes,  my  little  Clytus,  when  you  come 
to  know  me,  you'll  find  that  I'm  a  match  for  any 
man — if  I  choose  to  engage  with  him.         [^Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — A  Room  in  an  old  house,  with  electrical 

and  magnetical  apparatus. 
Enter  Sir  Charles  Chouse  and  Pallet,  in  dis- 
guise, as  a  doctor  and  his  man. 

Sir  C.  Bravo!  master  Pallet;  excellent!  how 
well  one  painter  can  copy  another.  You  look  like 
the  real  Doctor  Hubblebubble  himself.  I  always 
said  you  had  a  good  knack  at  disguise.  What  think 
you  of  me  for  your  journeyman? 

Pallet.  Not  an  apothecary's  'prentice  in  town 
can  be  better  prepared  for  a  pestle  and  mortar; 
and,  with  submission,  I  may  say,  disguise  sits  na- 
tural upon  us  both. 

SirC.  I  have  borrowed  this  old  house,  and  pro- 
vided the  trumpery  that  you  see,  to  give  a  better 
colour  to  the  plan. 

Pallet.  But  are  you  sure  Flurry  will  venture 
hither? 

SirC.  Quite  certain:  I  knew  he  had  heard  of 
Doctor  Hubblebubble's  late  fame  in  magnetism, 
and  other  modern  wonders ;  therefore,  sent  him  a 
Jine  in  the  Doctors  name,  assuring  him  that  he 


would  make  a  complete  cure  of  him,  gratis,  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  reputation.  You  may  easily  ima- 
gine our  valetudinarian  bit  at  the  proposal. 

Pallet.  No  doubt  :  but  how  can  I  bite  him  when 
he  comes?  My  brother  brush  may  understand  some- 
thing of  physic  ,  but  I  confess  myself  quite  a  novice 
in  the  science. 

Sir  C.  Novice  !  so  much  the  better  :  what  signi- 
fies science  in  this  age?  puff"  your  own  ignorance, 
take  advantage  of  the  credulous,  and  you  are  sure 
to  have  a  multitude  at  your  heels.  You  must  talk 
to  him  in  High  Dutch. 

Pallet.  I  could  as  soon  converse  with  him  in 
Chinese. 

Sir  C.  No  matter,  any  jargon  will  suffice;  his 
folly  will  keep  pace  with  your's,  I  warrant  you. 
Do  but  detain  him  here,  till  I  can  have  an  interview 
with  madam,  and  the  business  is  done. 

Flurry.  (Without.)  Ha!  hem! 

SirC.  Hush!  here  he  comes:  to  your  studies ; 
adjust  your  periwig,  and  fix  your  brow. 

Flurry.  (Without.)  Mercy  on  me!  what  a  terri- 
ble steep  old  stair-case!  I'm  up  at  last. 

Enter  FLtRUY. 
Oh,  dear!  where's  the  Doctor?  Is  that  the  great 
man  that  promises  to  cure  me  with  a  touch,  gratis? 

Sir  C.  Yes :  the  worse  you  are,  the  sooner  you'll 
be  well. 

Flurry.  Dear  me!  how  lucky  it  is  that  I'm  so 
bad!  May  I  speak  to  him?  he  seems  quite  taken 
up  with  himself.  I  expected  to  have  seen  the  whole 
town  at  his  door. 

Sir  C.  Hush!  no  noise!  this  is  a  private  day; 
don't  interrupt  his  meditations  ;  and  above  all,  mind 
how  you  tread ;  the  whole  room  is  one  electrical 
matter:  if  you  touch  a  nail,  you'll  be  convulsed. 

Flurry.  Oh,  lord!  lay  hold  of  me.  (Pallet  puts 
out  the  lamp.)  Dungeons  and  death!  why,  we  are 
almost  in  the  dark. 

Sir  C.  In  the  dark!  to  be  sure;  that's  the  way 
your  great  physicians  practise,  always  in  the  dark. 
Now,  sir,  prepare  yourself. 

Flurry.  Yes — I — I  will — what  must  I  do? 

Sir  C.  Draw  near  the  Doctor:  as  the  first  proof 
of  his  art,  he'll  put  you  to  excessive  pain. 

Flurry.  Excessive  pain!  Oh,  lud!  I'm  in  a  cold 
sweat  already. 

Sir  C.  Never  fear,  you'll  soon  be  warmed.  Now, 
Doctor,  here  stands  your  patient. 

Pallet.  Bring  out  de  surprising  magnetic  chair. 

SirC.  (Bringing  it.)  Ay,  this  is  the  panacea: 
this  is  the  universal  remedy.  Come,  sir,  lose  no 
time — get  into  it.  (Aside.)  Once  fix  him  there,  and 
I'll  be  off". 

Pallet.  Fix  de  patient,  and  go  fetch  de  instru- 
ments. 

Flurry.  Instruments!  Oh,  mercy!  I  shall  be  cut 
up  alive. 

Sir  C.  Quick,  quick!  lose  no  time;  T  haven't  a 
moment  to  spare. 

Flurry.  Why,  what  are  you  about?  would  you 
truss  me  up  like  a  rabbit? 

Sir  C.  So  !  he  seems  pretty  safe ;  and  now  to 
secure  his  lady.  (Aside.)  Doctor,  don't  lose  sight 
of  your  patient.  [Exit. 

Flurry.  What  are  you  going  to  do.  Doctor? 

Pallet.  Now  for  de  cure  ;  first,  dis  Asiatic  cap 
must  be  put  over  your  face  :  come,  no  struggle. 
Enter  AUGUSTA. 

Augusta.  (Aside.)  I  met  Sir  Charles  ru.shing  out 
of  this  door  in  such  a  dress,  and  in  such  haste,  he 
could  not  answer  me. 

Flurry.  Take  it  away,  take  it  away.  Mercy, 
Doctor!   What,  would  you  iron-mask  me? 

Augusta.  Here's  something  mysterious;  per- 
haps Saville  is  in  the  plot.  (Aside.) 

Pallet.  Put  on  de  cap,  or  I  sail  give  yon  endless 
pain. 
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■    Flurry.  I  won't — I  won't  be  blind-folded.    Oh, 
lad!  will  nobodj  help  me? 

Augusta.  (  Oversets  the  table  with  all  the  electrical 
apparatus.)  I'll  aid  the  confusion  to  secure  our 
retreat. 

Flurry.  Oh,  lud!  oh,  dear!  the  world's  at  an 
end.  We  shall  all  be  burnt  in  our  beds.  Help, 
help!  lExtt. 

Pallet.  (  With  the  dark  lanthorn  looking  about.) 
Zounds,  what  a  crash  !  Sure,  some  one  must  have 
cot  into  the  room.  D — n  the  chair!  {Tumbles  over 
it.)  I  don't  see  anybody.  I'm  as  much  terrified  as 
Flurry  himself. 

Augusta.  (Aside.)  Are  yon  so?  then  it's  high 
time  I  should  take  courage. 

Pallet.  Well,  I  have  finished  my  doctorship; 
and  so  periwig  begone.  Now,  if  he  does  but  suc- 
ceed with  Mrs.  Flurry — 

Augusta.  Who  succeed  with  Mrs.  Flurry  1 

Pallet.  Oh  !  forgive  me  mj  sins. 

Augusta.  Peace,  blockhead !  who  is  to  succeed 
with  Mrs.  Flurry — Sir  Charles,  or  Saville? 

Pallet.  Dear,  sweet  sir — 

Augusta.  Don't  prevaricate. 

Pallet.  I  won't.     Saville,  did  you  say? 

Augusta.  Ay,  Saville,  sir.  Come,  confess,  or  I'll 
do  you  more  mischief  than  you  intended  to  that 
old  trenibletoiiian. 

Pallet.  If  I  betray  Sir  Charles,  I  ruin  eTerything: 
better  lay  it  to  Saville.  (Aside.)  Well,  sir,  since 
I  must  confess  the  truth,  the  whole  is  a  scheme 
of  Mr.  Saville's. 

Augusta.  So! 

Pallet.  He  prevailed  on  Sir  Charles  and  rae 
to  lure  Mr.  Flurry  into  this  old  house,  that  he 
might  pass  an  agreeable  half  hour  with  his  wife  ; 
and  Sir  Charles  is  now  gone  to  inform  him  of  our 
success. 

Augusta.  Conduct  nie  to  them,  then. 

Pallet.  What,  sir,  would  you  spoil  sport? 

Augusta.  Sport  do  yon  call  it !  Shew  me  the  way 
this  instant. 

Pallet.  I  will,  sir!  Oh,  lord  I  I  never  was  so 
frightened  in  all  my  life.  If  I  can  but  get  safe  into 
the  street,  little  Pallet  will  soon  brush  oft".  (^Aside.) 

\^Exeunt. 
Scene  II. — The  Outside  oftlie  house. 
Enter  AUGUSTA  and  Pallet. 

Augusta.  Come  along,  sir;  no  more  electrical 
tricks,  if  you  please  ;  follow  me. 

Pallet.  To  be  sure,  sir ;  but  first  let  me  secure 
old  Puzzlepate  from  following  us.  (Aside.) 

Augusta,  Why  do  you  loiter  so?  Come  sir,  lead 
the  way. 

Pallet.  That  I  will,  and  make  away  too — if  I 
can.  [^Exeunt. 

Enter  LitigamUS. 

Liti.  Charming  fellow.  Sir  Charles  !  a  few  more 
such  baronets  would  support  a  new  Doctors'  Com- 
mons. Crim.  con.  as  plenty  as  hops.  Old  Flurry 
little  thinks  what  he's  about  now. 

Flurry.  (From  the  window.)  Help,  help! — ; 
Where  am  I?  [loft! 

Liti.  What,  my  dear  Mr.  Flurry  up  in  the  cock- 

Flurry.  My  dear  friend  Liti,  is  it  you?  where 
are  we? 

Liti.  Where  are  we? — in  Knight  Rider-street, 
Doctors'  Commons. 

Flurry.  What,  are  you  come  to  the  Doctor  to  be 
cured  with  a  touch,  gratis  ? 

Liti.  A  touch,  gratis!  Oh!  no;  that  would  not 
do  for  me:  when  I  am  touched,  I  always  take. 

Flurry.  Oh  dear!  how  shall  I  find  the  way  out 
of  this  confounded  old  mansion.  Will  yon  step  up 
and  assist  me? 

Liti.  Swift  as  thought — But  ho!  proceedings 
are  stopped;  the  door  is  locked:  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  join  issue  on  this  occasion. 


Flurry.  The  door  locked!  Oh,  mercy!  I  shall 
be  robbed  and  murdered.  I'll  try  to  get  oat  of  the 
window. 

Liti.  Heaven  forbid  !  you'll  break  your  neck.  I 
may  lose  a  client.  (Aside.)  There's  a  ladder  yonder, 
by  that  house  that's  repairing.  I'll  go  and  fetch  it 
directly.  [Exit. 

Flurry.  Be  qnick,  be  quick!  While  I'm  here, 
my  wife  may  be  going  oft"  with  her  gallant.  Oh  I 
if  ever  I  think  of  a  touch  again — 

Re-enter  Litigamus,  ivifh  a  ladder. 

Liti.  Now,  dear  sir,  make  haste  and  descend;  but 
take  care ;  one  false  step  you  know — 

Flurry.  Yes,  yes,  I  know.  I'll  be  after  them. 
Hold  it  fast,  Mr.  Proctor.  Am  I  fair?  There 
now — I'll  be  after  them  as  quick  as  a  lamplighter. 

[Runs  out, 

Liti.  (With  the  ladder  on  his  shoulder.)  'Gad!  I 
think  I  look  more  like  a  lamplighter.  Ha,  ha!  A 
whimsical  suit  this.  No  matter;  a  good  proctor 
can  carry  anything.  [Exit,  with  ladder. 

£n<er  Mrs.  Flurry  and  Sir  Charles  Chouse. 

Sir  C,  Surely,  my  dearest  madam,  you  are  not 
serious. 

Mrs.  F.  Haven't  I  reason  to  be  serious.  Sir 
Charles?  I  am  not  the  dupe  you  wished  me.  My 
servant  told  me  Mr.  Flurry  was  here;  and  I  in- 
sist that  you  let  me  enter  the  house  directly. 

Sir  C.  I  tell  you  he  is  not  there  ;  but  if  he  were, 
you  would  not  come  in  search  of  your  husband  ? 
Why  if  this  were  known,  it  would  rain  you  in  polite 
life  for  ever. 

Re-enter  Pallet,  tvith  the  key. 

Pallet.  Thanks  to  fortune,  I  have  escaped  from 
my  troublesome  companion — Ha! 

Mrs.  F.  Don't  prevent  me.  Sir  Charles;  I  in- 
sist on  looking  after  him.  Sir,  open  the  door  im- 
mediately. 

Pallet.  What,  pat  man  and  wife  in  the  same 
piece? 

Mrs.  F.  I  will  no  longer  be  trifled  with. 

Sir  C.  Think  of  the  difference  between  the  lover 
and  the  husband 

Pallet.  Yes  ;  a  good  copy,  and  a  bad  original. 

Mrs.  F.  Unhand  me,  I  say.  Nay,  then  'tis  time 
to  call — help  !  help! 

Enter  Saville. 

Stcville.  How!  a  lady  in  distress!  Release  her 
this  instant,  or  by  heavens — 

Sir  C.  Silence,  Saville ;  don't  interrupt  pas- 
time. 

Saville.  Sir  Charles,  is  it  you?  I  hope,  then,  there 
is  no  occasion  for  my  interference. 

Mrs.F.  Sir,  if  you  have  any  spirit  or  humanity, 
you  will  prevent  my  being  detained  any  longer 
from  my  husband,  who  is  locked  up  in  that  house. 

Saville.  Mrs.  Flurry,  the  friend  of  Augusta! 
Why,  Sir  Charles,  you  would  not  keep  the  lady 
from  her  husband  ? 

Pallet.  Her  husband  !  the  old  story.  Harkye! — 

Saville.  Stand  by,  sir;  I  know  the  lady  well, 
and  the  respect  that  is  her  due.  Say  no  more ;  but 
let  her  enter  the  house  directly. 

Sir  C.  Zounds  !  Saville,  is  this  your  friendship? 

Saville.  Friendship!  I  am  sorry.  Sir  Charles,  to 
find  you  so  unworthy  of  it.  Come,  madam,  favour 
me  with  your  hand:  there!  Be  assured  while  I 
have  life,  no  power  on  earth  shall  interrupt  you. 

[Puts  her  in. 

Sir  C.  Death  and  fary !  Do  yon  know  what  yoa 
have  done,  sir? 

Saville.  Yes ;  released  a  lady  from  violence ; 
and,  perhaps,  saved  my  friend  from  dishonour. 

Sir  C.  Mighty  well;  I  understand  this  irony; 
but  let  me  follow  her,  or  by  all  that's — 

Saville.  Spare  your  warmth.  Sir  Charles;  yoa 
have  heard  my  determination. 
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[Act  IV. 


Sir  C.  Then  jou  sball  hear  mine.  Let  me  pass 
this  instant,  or  abide  tlie  consequences. 

Saville.  The  first  I  will  not,  the  last  I'm  pre- 
pared for. 

Pallet.  (  With  a  tuck-stick.')  Come  out  my  two- 
edged  brush ;  you  shall  give  the  tinishing-stroke,  I 
warrant. 

Saville,  Is  this  your  usual  bravery ! 

Sir  C.  No  matter,  sir;  I  will  pass. 
Enter  Augusta. 

Augusta.  (Aside.)  Saville  in  danger !  Let  me 
forget  my  sex,  and  flv  to  save  him.  {Placing  her- 
self on  the  side  of  Saville.) 

Flurry.  (Without.)  Oh,  lud!  I  can't  find  her 
anywhere. 

Sir  C.  Augusta  and  Flurry  coming!  Confusion! 
We  must  retire.  Saville,  you  shall  repent  this  in- 
sult. [Exit  with  Pallet. 

Saville.  I  have  much  to  repent  of;  but  this  I 
shall  ever  reflect  upon  with  pleasure. 
Enter  FLURRY. 

Flurry.  I  have  lost  my  wife  I   I  have  lost  my 
wife !  and  now  I  have  lost  the  proctor ! 
Enter  Mrs,  Flurry. 

Mrs.  F.  Oh !  Mr.  Flurry,  how  happy  I  am  to 
find  you.  Where  have  you  been?  How  did  you 
get  out  of  the  house  ? 

Flurry.  How  did  you  get  into  it"!  Where's  your 
gallant"!     Oh!  if  I  could  but  find  the  proctor  ! — 

Augusta.  (Aside.)  So,  all  is  as  I  suspected;  and 
I  have  been  fighting  in  the  defence  of  a  rival. 

Mrs.F.  Indeed,  sir,  I  have  been  much  obliged 
to  this  gentleman  in  your  absence ;  and  while  I  live 
his  generosity  must  be  engraved  on  my  heart. 

Augusta.  (Aside.)  A  very  passionate  acknow- 
ledgment, indeed ! 

Flurry.  Ha!  what,  I  am  obliged  to  more  gentle- 
men than  one.  I  thought,  Mr.  Saville  had  been 
attached  to  my  ward,  and  not  to  my  wife. 

Augusta.  (Aside.)  So  I  thought,  too. 

Flurry.  Oh,  lud!  at  this  rate,  my  poor  nerves 
will  be  played  upon  hy  every  fellow  in  town.  How- 
ever, I  am  now  going  to  a  place  where  they  will 
put  me  in  a  way  to  reward  you  all :  Doctors'  Com- 
mons for  me.  Oh !  if  I  could  but  catch  the  proctor. 

[Exit. 

Mrs.  F.  Mr.  Saville,  your  most  obedient;  I  shall 
find  a  hetter  time  to  thank  you.  [Exit. 

Augusta.  (Aside.)  I  suppose  so. 

Saville.  How  comes  it.  Chevalier,  after  what  has 
passed,  we  meet  as  friends?  though  you  would  not 
fight  with  me,  I  see  you  dare  to  draw  in  my 
defence. 

Augusta.  The  truth  is,  I  am  a  strange  creature, 
Saville;  nay,  so  very  contradictory,  that,  at  times, 
j'ou  would  almost  think  me  a  woman.  I  bullied 
before  your  uncle  to  prove  your  temper;  I  ofl'ered 
the  thousand  pounds  to  try  your  generosity  ;  and  I 
could  do  no  less  than  assist  you  in  your  love  af- 
fairs, especially  when  the  lady  is  so  deserving. 

Saville.  You  mistake;  I  was  her  protector  only, 
not  her  lover. 

Augusta.  Come,  come,  confess  she  is  a  very 
beautiful  woman  ;  and  you  wanted  to  mar  Sir 
Charles's  happiness  by  making  your  own — Ha! 
what's  the  matter  with  you  1  Heavens !  there's 
blood  upon  your  arm. 

Saville.  I  know  it ;  a  mere  scratch,  not  worth  a 
thought. 

Augusta.  Not  worth  a  thought!  Oh!  here  take 
my  handkerchief,  and  bind  it  directly.  Come,  you 
must,  you  shall :  nay,  then,  I'll  bind  it  myself. 
Let  me  see :  heavens !  what  a  wound  !  Oh,  Sa- 
ville!— 

Saville.  What  agitates  you? 
Augusta.  The  sight  of  blood  dissolves  me;  it 
penetrates  my  soul :  I  can't  support  it. 
Saville,  This  from  an  enemy? 


Augusta.  I  am  not  yonr  eliemy,  Saville;  lam 
your  friend ;  one  whose  heart  bleeds  for  every 
wound  in  your's.  But  while  we  talk,  you  grow 
fainter.  Let  me  conduct  you  to  Mr.  Flurry's  ; 
there,  perhaps,  the  lady  who  loves  you,  will  con- 
sole you. 

Saville.  Why  will  you  misconceive  me;  I  never 
loved  but  one  nor  ever  can.  The  angel  I  was  at- 
tached to,  was  as  superior  to  the  rest  of  her  sex. — 
But  I'll  trouble  you  no  longer.     Farewell. 

Augusta.  Stay  !  let  me  accompany  you. 

Saville.  No ;  I  have  private  business,  and  will 
detain  you  no  furtlier.  Give  me  jour  hand,  Che- 
valier; you  are  a  generous  fellow,  and  1  feel  much 
distressed  from  the  thought  of  having  injured  you. 
We  shall  meet  again.  [Exit, 

Augusta.  Poor  Saville!  he  little  thinks  how  well 
I  know  where  his  private  business  is  ;  but  as  his 
lawyer  happens  to  be  mine,  too,  I  hope  to  get  pos- 
session of  his  remaining  property  by  to-morrow  at 
farthest. 

Enter  a  Lawyer's  Clerk. 

Clerk.  Sir,  my  master,  Counsellor  Gab,  hath  or- 
dered me  to  run  after  you  with  a  letter. 

Augusta.  From  Seville's  lawyer;  the  very  man 
I  was  thinking  of.  (Reads.) — "  Dearest  of  ladies, — 
Circuits,  nisi  prius,  manifold  briefs,  and  some  mo- 
tions of  course,  oblige  me  to  move  out  of  town.  Must 
defer  client  Savilie's  distress  till  return — hope  no  dis- 
tress to  you  ;  can  but  be  more  done  up.  Have  said 
the  needful,  could  say  more,  but  desist:  I  am  a  man 
of  few  words.  Your's  very — GABRIEL  Gab." — 
Bless  me,  this  delay  may  be  fatal.  Savilie's  cir- 
cumstances can  never  suflier  him  to  wait  for  this 
man  of  few  words  :  he  will  most  likely  apply  else- 
where, and  my  plans  be  entirely  overset.  Let  me 
consider:  I  have  it.  As  I  find  Saville  has  no 
knowledge  of  his  lawyer's  person,  I'll  pop  my 
friend's  tie  over  this  little  noddle  of  mine;  borrow 
his  chambers  in  his  absence,  and  prove  myself  as 
wise  in  one  gown  as  another.  [Exit, 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — Chambers  in  the  Temple. 

Enter  a  Latoyer's  Clerk,  shewing  in  SAVILLE. 

Clerk.  Pray,  sir,  walk  in;  I  expect  my  master 
from  Westminster-hall  immediately ;  he  begged  you 
would  not  go  away. 

Saville.  I  believe  it  is  somewhat  past  the  time 
appointed. 

Clerk.  I  dare  say,  sir,  he'll  be  here  in  a  minute. 
Pray  sir,  sit  down. 

Saville.  Thank  you,  friend,  I  shall  amuse  myself. 

Clerk.  (Aside.)  I  wonder  how  madam,  my  sham 
master,  will  escap  ebeing  discovered — but  women 
and  lawyers  talk  equally  fast,  therefore,  her  task 
won't  be  so  difficult.  [Exit. 

Saville.  My  distresses  crowd  upon  me  so  rapidly, 
I  know  not  whither  to  turn  myself:  the  money  I 
am  now  about  to  raise,  is  my  last  stake  ;  half  of 
that  is  gone  already.  My  undo  has  refused  every 
assistance — but  what  does  it  signify  ;  I  have  lost  all 
hope  of  my  Augusta,  and  the  charm  of  living 
is  no  more. 

Augusta.  (Without.)  Thomas,  pay  the  coachman 
sixpence;  counsellor  Coaxem  pays  the  other  tester: 
we  stopped  ten  yards  short  of  Temple  Bar  on 
purpose. 

Enter  Augusta,  dressed  as  a  counsellor. 
Your  name,  sir,  I  presume,  is  Saville.  Sorry  I' 
have  been  so  detained  and  stopped  by  cause  why, 
at  Westminster-hall ;  but  if  so  be  it  should  be  so, 
as  that  I  have  not  made  you  wait,  there  is  nothing 
lost  by  not  putting  in  appearance. 

Saville.  No  apology,  sir,  is  necessary,  I  assure 
you  ;  you  know  ray  business,  and  I  understand  can 
do  it;  the  deeds  are  all  in  your  bands,  and  you 
approve  them ;  your  letter  so  informs  me. 
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Augusta.  Sir,  my  name  is  Counsellor  Gab,  and 
when  Counsellor  Gab  says  a  thing,  that  is,  when  a 
thing  is  said,  tlien  he  says  no  more  about  it :  you 
want  to  find,  raise,  and  make  up  a  sum  of  money. 
Counsellor  Gab  has  client  to  that  effect.  You  shew 
cause  of  security,  and  then  elVect  follows  cause,  as 
in  cases  out  of  number.     I  am  a  man  of  few  words. 

Saville.  I  like  few  words  full  as  well  as  yourself. 
I  am  in  want  of  money,  and  have  shewn  cause,  as 
you  say. 

Augusta.  True ;  want  of  money  is  like  a  chancery 
suit,  a  trial  of  patience. 

Saville.  I  perceive  it  is,  indeed  ;  but  if  everything 
is  ready,  there  can  be  no  occasion  for  further  delay, 
and  in  that  case,  I  have  only  to  satisfy  you. 

Augusta.  As  to  the  money,  all  that  remains  is  a 
bill  on  bankers  in  form,  due  at  sight,  payable  to 
bearer;  perfectly  legal,  but  avoids  stamps,  and 
shall  be  sent  to-morrow  ;  but  if  so  be  as  tliat  you 
like,  wish,  or  request  mode  that  is  different.  Coun- 
sellor Gab  is  always  ready  to  satisfy  client,  with- 
out making  use  of  many  words;  and  if  you  wish  for 
an  opinion — 

Saville.  By  no  means,  Mr.  Counsellor  ;  I  would 
not  wish  to  trespass  on  your  time. 

Augusta.  You're  right ;  a  trespass  on  the  case  is, 
as  I  said  before, —  Vide  cases  out  of  number,  suits, 
pleas,  costs,  taxes  and  demurrers  ;  for  instance,  if 
a  man  loses  his  mistress — 

Saville.  I  beg  you  will  not  trouble  yourself. 

Augusta.  Or,  to  prove  clearer;  suppose  plaintiff" 
has  lost  fortune  to  sharpers,  the  action — 

Saville.  Needs  ijo  rhetoric  to  condemn  it. 

Enter  Clerk. 
Clerk.  A  lady  desires  to  speak  with  yon,  sir, 
Augusta,  A  lady  !  well,  desire  the  lady  to  walk 
in. 

Saville.  I  fear  I  intrude. 

Atigusta.  Oh  !  not  in  the  least;  the  lady  shall  be 
despatched  immediately;  I  never  throw  away  my 
time  upon  women. 

Enter  DiARY. 

Diary.  If  I  may  be  so  inquisitous  as  to  ask,  your 
name  is  Mr.  Lawyer  Gab?  I  waited  on  you  from 
my  mistress,  Miss  Augusta  Melmoth.  Lord,  Mr. 
Saville  here  ;  who  would  have  supposed  it?  But  I 
beg  pardon,  as  Orestes  said  to  his  friend,  Pilgarlic — 

Saville.  Well,  what  of  your  lady "!  don't  be  afraid 
of  me.  I  hope  she  is  well,  and  I  ought  to  wish  that 
she  is  happy. 

Diary.  Now  to  act  my  part,  as  well  as  my  mis- 
tress. {Aside.)  Nay,  as  for  the  matter  of  that,  my 
young  lady  wants  nothing ;  that  is,  nothing  more 
than  other  young  ladies  want  too.  She  wished  to 
know,  whether  Mr.  Lawyer  here,  had  examined 
the  marriage  articles  on  her  side,  and  whether  Mr. 
Lawyer,  on  t'other  side,  had  examined  them  too  ; 
and  whether  they  were  ready  on  both  sides'?  And 
so  I  came  to  inquire,  like  the  Busy  Body  there,  id 
the  Way  of  the  World. 

Saville.  What  did  you  sayl  Marriage  articles! 
Sure,  your  young  lady,  Augusta,  is  not  going  to  be 
married? 

Diary.  Lord,  sir,  and  why  not?  If  gentlemen 
deal  cards  one  way,  ladies  must  play  their  cards 
another;  as  Skippio  says  in  Gil  Bias.  Don't  you 
think  so,  Mr.  Lawyer! 

Augusta.  Skippio!  Never  saw  an  opinion  of  his 
in  my  life:  but  as  to  cards,  if  two  females  engage 
with  one  gentleman,  it's  odds  but  he'll  be  put  to 
his  trumps. 

Saville.  You  seem  merry,  sir. 

Augusta.  Yes,  during  term,  smile  and  talk  :  in 
vacation,  sad  and  silent. 

Saville.  Permit  me,  Mrs.  Diary,  to  ask  only  one 
question.  Who  is  destined  to  be  the  possessor  of 
that  heart  the  proudest  might  aspire  to  ;  and  which 
once  the  humblest  was  bold  enough  to  solicit? 


Augusta.  I  swear,  by  the  assizes,  Mr.  Saville, 
but  you  seem  as  if,  as  how  you  wanted  to  lake  a 
client  out  of  my  hands.  If  the  young  lady  chooses  to 
marry  ;  if  A  wants  to  join  issue  with  B,  what 
has  D  to  do  with  if! 

Diary.  Ay,  what  has  D  to  do  with  issue?  So 
pray  let  us  alone,  Mr.  Saville;  and  do  you,  Mr. 
Lawyer,  be  pleased  to  send  home  the  marriage  ce- 
remonies, that  my  mistress  may  put  her  hand  to 
them  as  soon  as  possible;  for  when  we  women 
take  a  thing  in  our  heads,  we  are  determined  to  go 
through  with  it,  as  Caesar  says  in  his  dictionary. 

[Exit. 
Saville.  I  ought  certainly  to  beg  your  pardon 
for  the  earnestness  of  my  inquiries;  but  the  lady 
mentioned,  was  one  whom  1  was  weak  enough — 
But  no  matter,  I  shall  only  intrude  further  on  your 
patience. 

Augusta.  Not  in  the  least;  I  feel  interested  in 
that  warmth  which  does  you  so  much  honour;  but 
perhaps  the  lady  may  be  ignorant  of  it. 

Saville.  That  is  not  now  material.  BlesS  me,  I 
have  exceeded  my  time;  I  have  an  appointment 
with  Sir  Charles  Chouse,  which  obliges  me  to  be 
punctual. 

Augusta.  Obliges  yon  to  be  punctual !  There  is 
surel}'  something  in  your  manner  that  seems  to 
indicate  what  I  hope  is  not  true,  that  you  have  an 
affair  of  honour  on  your  hands — Can  I  be  of 
service? 

Saville.  Sure,  sir,  I  ought  to  be  surprised  at  the 
alteration  of  your  style. 

Augusta.  Oh  dear,  sir!  we  lawyers  have  two 
languages  ;  one  for  forms  and  courts,  another  for 
feeling  and  friendship. 

Saville.  I  am  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  the  compli- 
ment; but  all  I  have  to  request  is,  that  you  will 
send  the  money  to-morrow. 

Augusta.  Counsellor  Gab  has  promised,  and  per- 
formance follow  of  course.  Would  I  could  detain 
him  till  I  had  seen  Sir  Charles.  (Aside.)  Sir,  on 
second  thoughts,  if  so  be  the  laws'  delay  is  irksome, 
as  necessity  has  no  law,  please  to  wait  in  that  library 
till  I  return,  and  I'll  endeavour  (o  get  the  sum  spe- 
cified on  notice  immediate. 

Saville.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  stay — to-mor- 
row must  suffice. 

Augusta.  Let  me  advise  yon,  sir,  to  tarry ;  sba'n't 
be  long  ;  you'll  find  pretty  recreation  in  my  library: 
Statutes  at  Large — Burn's  Justice,  new  edition 
— Lawyer's  Vade-mecum — Every  Man  his  own 
Attorney — Pleadings  at  Nisi  Prius — 

Saville.  Very  instructive,  bu,t  I  can't  profit  by 
them  at  present :  your  servant. 

Augusta.  Pray,  sir,  stay  a  little. 

Saville.  It  is  not  in  my  power. 

Augusta.  Do,  take  counsel. 

Saville.  I  tell  you,  I  have  had  enough  of  counsel. 

Augusta.  I  hope,  sir,  you  don't  doubt  my  abihty. 

Saville.  Not  in  the  art  of  talking,  T  assure  you. 

Augusta.  If  you  did  but  know  me,  you  would 
not  wonder  at  my  excellence  in  that. 

Saville.  t  wonder  at  nothing  in  a  lawyer,  but  thff 
difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  him.  Adieu.  f^Exit. 

Augusta.  I  will  but  stay  to  disengage  myself 
from  these  law  incumbrances,  and  try  if  I  can't  be 
before-hand  with  Sir  Charles  ;  for  I  am  determined 
to  prevent  this  dreaded  rencontre,  if  possible.  lExit. 

Scene  II.— .4  large  Exhibition  Itoom  in  Pallet's 
house,  with  various  pictures,  and  a  whole  length 
of  Mrs.  Flurry ;  a  sofa,  Sfc,     The  window-cur- 
tain down. 
Enter  LiTlGAMUS,  with  a  large  pocket-book  and 
pencil. 
Liti.  Here  am  I,  still  upon  the  look-out  in  mas- 
ter Pallet's  seminary,  though  be  himself  is  no  party 
to  this  motion ;  for  his  friend.  Sir  Charles,  I  find, 
though  a  good  maker  of  clients,  is  but  a  sorry  one 
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himself;  therefore,  I  am  gone  over  to  my  first  opi- 
nion. Old  Flarryhas  got  it  into  his  head  that  his 
lady  is  coming  here  again  to  meet  her  paramour; 
so  he  has  sent  me  slyly  to  take  notes  of  proceed- 
ings. Ah!  bless  all  billing  and  cooing,  I  say! 
they  are  the  sack  and  sugar  of  Doctors'  Commons. 
Give  me  a  dashing  wife  to  lead  up  the  dance,  and 
a  good  husband  to  pay  the  piper.  Surely,  I  hear 
somebody  ;  I  liad  better  conceal  myself;  it  will 
look  so  treacherous  to  pretend  friendship,  and  then 
discover  the  parties.  No,  at  all  events,  I'll  betray 
with  honour.  Where  shall  I  go  ?  Oh!  ay,  ay, 
this  sofa  will  do  the  business.  {Conceals  himself 
under  the  sofa.) 

Enter  Mrs.  Flurry  and  Sir  Charles  Chousf.. 

Mrs.F.  Leave  me,  sir:  I  will  no  more  be  de- 
ceived. 

Sir  C.  Nay,  my  dear  Mrs.  Flurry,  hear  reason, 

Mrs.F.  No,  sir  ;  I'll  hear  nothing:  I  insist  on 
your  pursuing  me  no  further.  I  had  never  ventured 
here  again,  had  I  not  seen  you  at  the  end  of  the 
street,  and  stepped  in  on  purpose  to  avoid  you. 

Sir  C.  Now,  my  dear  madam,  how  can  you  be 
so  ungenerous  ? 

Mrs,  F.  Ungenerous,  do  you  call  me  ;  can  I 
forget  your  treachery,  your  disrespect,  your  vio- 
lence ! 

Sir  C.  The  irresistible  efl'ect  of  your  charms, 
my  angel!  believe  me,  a  pretty  woman  should 
always  forgive  the  transports  which  her  own  beauty 
occasions, 

Mrs.  F.  T  tell  you  again,  sir,  leave  me. 

Sir  C.  No,  I  will  siill  be  your  shadow  ;  you 
know  the  sincerity  of  my  passion  for  you. 

Liti.  {Peeping.)  Ay,  now  my  business  is  going 
to  begin.  {Aside.) 

Mrs.F.  Whither  would  you  lead,  Sir  Charles? 
Don't  I  know  you  ? 

Sir  C.  I  swear  you  misinterpret  all  my  senti- 
ments. Love — pure  disinterested  love  is  the  foun- 
dation of  those  attentions  which  must  occupy  my 
life.  Those  who  view  you,  could  not  doubt  it; 
then  let  us  thus  seal  our  reconciliation, 

Liti.  This  is  a  case  in  point :  A  kisses  B's 
band. 

Mrs.  F.  I  beg.  Sir  Charles,  you  will  desist. 

Liti.  {Pf.eping.)  All  nonsense. 

Sir  C.  Come,  come,  opportunity  is  the  bliss  of 
love.  [at  least. 

Liti.  {Peeping.)  Five  thousand  pounds  damages 

Pallet.  {Without.)  But  my  dear  Mr.  Hurry, 
have  a  little  patience;  depend  upon  it,  your  lady 
can't  come  into  my  house  without  my  knowing  it. 

Mrs.F.  Oh,  heavens!  my  husband!  I'm  un- 
done, if  he  sees  us  again  together.  Whither  shall 
I  fly!  Can't  we  get  out  of  the  room'! 

Sir  C.  Zounds  !  they're  at  the  door.  Here  let 
us  step  behind  your  picture ;  the  fair  copy  shall 
conceal  the  beautiful  original.  (  They  go  behind  the 
picture.) 

Liti.  {Peeping.)  Five  thousand  poufids  reduced 
to  a  cipher. 

Enter  PALLET,  FluRRY,  and  Grump. 

Pallet.  There,  now  you  have  searched  the  whole 
house,  and  you  see  what  I  told  you  is  true  ;  no 
JVIrs.  Flurry  to  be  found. 

Grump.  Glad  of  it:  better  never  found  again; 
don't  you  think  so,  old  Incredulous? 

Liti.  Fresh  compauy;  I  must  turn  over  a  new 
leaf.  (Aside.) 

Flurry.  Dear  me,  I  scarcely  know  what  I'm 
about.  There  is  the  confounded  picture  I  told 
you  of. 

Pallet.  Yes,  though  I  say  it  myself,  the  copy  is 
as  if  the  original  were  there,  too. 

Grump.  {Pulling  the  sofa  round  to  look  at  the 
picture.)  Ay,  one  as  bad  as  t'other;  but  come,  let's 


look  :  looking  at  a  picture  costs  nothing.     What's 
that  behind,  a  lamb  or  a  goat  ? 

Pallet.  {Discovering  Liligamus.)  Oh,  mercy  !  A 
man  concealed? 

Flurry.  Murder!  thieves  and  robbers  ! 

Grump.  Ha!  what,  rob  me!  Wish  he  would. 
Was  robbed  once,  and  never  had  a  better  day  in  my 
life  :  hanged  the  man,  and  got  forty  pounds  by  it. 

Z<i<e.  Don't  abuse  me,  gentlemen;  I  come  here 
on  business;  I  am  no  robber,  I  am  a  limb  of  the 
law. 

Grump.  All  the  same  thing;  better  lopped  off. 

Pallet.  My  house  is  no  place  for  law,  I  can  assure 
you;  we  never  have  any  bad  people  here. 

Flurry.  Yes  you  have,  Mr.  Pallet,  bad  enough  ; 
my  wife  is  a  proof  of  it.  As  to  Litigamus,  t  sent 
him  myself  to  see  what  he  could  make  out. 

Grump.  Make  you  out  a  bill  that  will  make  you 
sick. 

Pallet.  Come,  master  Proctor,  step  out  of  my 
house  ;  no  law's  delays  here  ;  you'll  find  nothing  to 
make  a  bill  from  in  this  apartment, 

Liti.  Are  you  sure  of  that,  'squire  Pallet;  per- 
haps there  may  be  objects  in  the  back  ground  that 
may  swell  the  landscape  amazingly;  figures  out  of 
sight. 

Pallet.  I  protest  and  vow,  I  don't  know  what 
figures  you  are  prating  about. 

Flurry.  Prate  away,  dear  Litigamus,  have  you 
discovered  anything  wickedl  Do  speak  and  make 
me  happy, 

Liti.  Perhaps,  yes, — perhaps,  no :  the  picture/ 
indeed,  is  not -quite  finished;  sorry,  on  my  own 
account,  it  is  not,  as  well  as  my  client's — a  great 
deal  out  of  both  our  pockets;  but  undone  now, 
may  be  done  another  time:  Sir  Charles  is  a  man  to 
wheedle  over  a  lady. 

Pallet.  As  I  hope  to  be  E— R — A — I  don't 
comprehend  a  word.  What  Sir  Charles  do  you 
allude  to? 

Liti.  Why,  the  same  Sir  Charles  that  puzzled 
you  about  Mrs.  Jenkins  and  Mrs.  Tomkins  ;  that 
was  himself  so  generous,  and  made  love  to  another 
man's  wife,  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  little  loose 
cash  to  reward  his  friends  the  better. 

Flurry.  Oh  !  that  my  wife  did  but  hear  that! 

Pallet.  Red  and  white  lead,  Mr. Turncoat!  How 
dare  you  go  about  thus  to  disgrace  me  under  my 
own  roof? 

Grump.  Can't  be  disgraced;  thought  no  worse 
of  here  than  every  where  else. 

Liti.  Nay,  if  you  doubt  my  evidence,  I'll  call 
him  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  to  -speak  for  him- 
self; he's  within  a  yard  of  somebody's  elbow. 

Flurry.  Oh,  lud  ! — I'm  frightened  to  death. 

Pallet.  You  audacious  dirtier  of  parchment,  do 
you  think  I  sutler  any  dark  doings  in  my  house, 
when  t  am  out  of  it  1 

Liti.  I  don't  mind  abuse,  it's  what  I  am  used  to  ; 
so  I'll  make  bold  to  draw  up  that  curtain,  an' 
throw  a  new  light  upon  the  subject. 

Pallet.  {Goes  up  to  the  window,  draivs  up  the 
curtain,  and  on  seeing  Sir  Charles,  lets  it  drop 
again.)  I'll  save  you  the  trouble,  for  I  defy  your 
malice;  Sir  Charles  has  not  been  here,  I  can't  say 
when  ;  and  should  he  presume  to  come  without  my 
knowledge,  I  should  soon  let  drop — 

Sir  C.  {Giving  Pallet  a  purse.)  Hush  !  the  proc- 
tor knows  I  am  here.  Stop  his  tongue,  and  hold 
your  own. 

Liti.  Yes  ;  you  do  drop,  indeed. 

Pallet.  ( Giving  a  purse  to  Litigamus.)  Why, 
what  does  the  man  mean?  Do  you  want  the  sun  to 
put  your  eyes  out? 

Liti.  {Takes  the  purse.)  Oh,  no!  I  had  much  ra 
ther  be  hoodwinked.     Perhaps  I  am  mistaken :  I 
thought  that — but — what  was  it  that  we  were  talk 
ing  about?     Mr.  Pallet,  my  hands  are  so  full  o 
business,  that  my  memory  is  very  treacherous 
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Pallet.  Notbinc;  can  be  more  likely  for  a  gentle- 
man of  great  practice,  as  I  frequently  tind  myself. 
When  I  mentioned  Sir  Charles,  I  hardly  recollected 
what  I  was  doing;  the  best  artists  may  begin  a 
design  without  knowing  liow  it  will  be  Hnislied. 

GnJmp.  No  good  design  here — bad  beginning — 
worse  ending. 

Flurry.  Mercy  on  us  !  We're  all  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  ever  ;  I'll  go  and  open  the  curtain  myself. 
(^Going  towards  the  window.) 

Pnltel.  Sweet  sir,  can't  think  of  troubling  you  : 
besides,  your  proctor  has  satislied  himself. 

Lili.  Quite  so:  Mr.  Pallet's  arguments  are  irre- 
sistable. 

Flurry.  No  matter,  I  will  draw  up  the  curtain. 

Grump.  That's  right;  peep  for  nothing;  lend 
you  ray  spectacles. 

Pallet.  (Stopping  him.)  My  pictures  are  not  yet 
dry  ;  you  may  put  out  some  of  the  figures. 

Flurry.  I  will  go  to  the  window. 

Pallet.  (^Struggling  to  keep  him  back.)  You  must 
not. 

Mrs,  F.  (Disengaging  her  self  from  Sir  Charles.) 
Unhand  me,  Sir  Ch&rles. 

Flurry.  (  Stqrling. )  Oh,  heavens !  my  wife  cooped 
up  with  her  gallant. 

Grump.  Yes ;  you  have  put  out  the  figures, 
indeed. 

Mrs.  F.  Mr.  Flurry,  to  you,  sir,  only  I  owe 
any  apology,  if  apology  be  necessary;  but,  conscious 
of  my  own  innocence,  1  feel  no  fear  in  appearing 
before  you. 

Flurry.  Oh,  cockatrice  !  don't  think  of  imposing 
upon  me  ;  I  have  already  been  frightened  out  of  my 
senses  upon  your  account;  and  now  don't  I  find 
you  here  hid  behind  your  own  self!  Oh  !  Mr. 
Pallet ;  what,  you  blush,  do  you  1 

Pallet.  Dear  sir,  you  know  I  live  by  colouring. 
Good  madam,  do  me  justice.  Tell  any  story  to 
save  us  both.  (Aside.) 

Mrs.  F.  I  disdain  prevarication,  sir,  and  want 
no  such  aid;  I  came  here  actually  to  avoid  this 
gentleman,  who  I  saw  at  one  end  of  the  street 
and  who,  unknown  to  myself,  followed  me  in  at 
the  other. 

Liti.  Very  right;  so  that's  the  way  both  ends 
meet. 

Mrs.  F.  Let  me  hope,  sir,  you  will  not  insult, 
unjustly,  a  woman's  feelings;  if  you  have  been 
present  all  the  time,  you  can  testify  what  has 
passed. 

Liti.  Perfectly  right  in  your  statement;  I  have 
the  whole  down  upon  paper,  with  the  damages  that 
would  have  been,  but  for  interruption. 

Flurry.  There,  there  !  I  told  yon  what  would 
have  happened  ;  the  proctor  is  a  loser  as  well  as 
myself;  but  I'll  bring  my  action  against  you,  Sir 
Charles,  nevertheless. 

Sir  C.  Mr.  Flurry,  I  beg  we  may  understand 
each  other ;  hitherto  I  have  taken  compassion  on 
your  weak  side. 

Grump.  So  he  did ;  took  compassion  on  your 
wife. 

Sir  C-  But  if  you  are  not  satisfied,  I  have  fur- 
ther satisfaction  at  your  service.  [me? 

Flurry.  Lud!  lad!   What,   would  you   murder 

Liti.  What,  put  an  end  to  the  suit  before  term, 
or  cause  shewn,  or  before  one  doctor  of  the  civil 
law  has  spoken  upon  the  case"? 

Sir  C.  Peace,  you  ignorant — 

Liti.  Ignorant! 

Sir  C.  Yes,  ignorant. 

Liti.  Oh,  oh!  Ignorant!  A  lawyer,  too;  that's 
a  libel. 

Sir  C.  Silence,  babbler!  the  lady  will,  I  am 
sure,  clear  me  from  all  attempts  on  her  honour; 
and  as  for  you,  (to  Flurry)  lookye,  sir;  should 
you  presume  to  attack  mine — I  say,  lookye,  sir — 
you  will  follow  me  immediately  lExit. 


Liti.  Heaven  forbid!  trust  to  the  law,  my 
client.  We  don't  want  courage  in  the  courts  ;  leave 
your  quarrel  to  me;  I'll  call  out  the  parties — 
citation,  jactitation — 

Mrs.  F.  A  truce  to  your  jargon,  Mr.  Proctor ; 
we  can  quarrel  enough,  without  any  interference. 

Flurry.  That  we  can,  without  any  interference  at 
all.  Bless  me!  what  a  happy  man  I  am,  to  have 
my  wife  painted  for  nothing  ;  my  proctor  convinced 
bj'  a  look,  and  my  throat  cut  by  way  of  satisfac- 
tion.    Oh  !  what  a  fortunate  husband  am  I ! 

[^Exit  with  Mrs.  F. 

Grump.  Yes,  fortunate  as  vvise.  Such  a  head 
for  matrimony!  Always  judge  of  a  tree  by  its 
branches. 

Pallet.  What  an  unlucky  thing  it  is  to  exhibit  a 
picture,  without  first  examining  the  back-ground. 

Liti.  (Counting  the  money.)  And  yet,  my  good 
Mr.  Pallet,how  wonderfully  you  shineinyour  pro- 
fession. 

Pallet.  (Putting  his  hand  to  his  mouth.)  And 
my  dear  Mr.  Litigamus,  how  greatly  you  excel  in 
your's. 

Liti.  Do  you  think  so?  Then  you  shall  paint  my 
picture. 

Pallet.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  then,  in  return,  yon  shall 
make  my  will. 

[^Exeunt,  laughing  and  wheeMtig  each  other. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  l.—An  Apartment  in  Augusta  s  house. 

Enter  DlARY. 

Diary.  We  women  are  always  upon  the  'change, 
as  they  say  in  the  city  ;  and  I  am  sure  my  mistress 
would  make  an  excellent  weather-cock.  Once  I 
thought  she  was  all  love  and  rapture  about  poor 
Mr.  Saviile;  but  now — Oh!  here  she  is,  propria 
qucB  maribus,  as  the  heathens  call  it. 

Enter  AUGUSTA,  mj  her  own  dress. 

Glad  to  see  you,  ma'am,  come  to  yourself  again; 
but  as  you  was  bold  enough  to  wear  the  breeches 
before  marriage,  I  think  you  might  have  as  well 
continued  them  on  till  afterwards. 

Augusta.  Suppose  I  don't  mean  to  marry  at  all, 
Diary. 

Diary.  Not  marry  at  all,  ma'am  !  Why,  now  yoa 
have  ruined  Mr.  Saville,  you  must  give  him  satis- 
faction, as  poor  Polydore  the  orphan  says. 

Augusta.  Better  one  should  be  ruined,  than  both 
of  us,  Diary.  What  prospect  of  happiness  can  I 
have  with  a  man,  whose  irregularity  of  life  is  so 
conspicuous:  his  rage  for  play  is  equalled  only  by 
the  inconstancy  of  his  heart — Mrs.  Flurry — 

Diary.  Mrs,  Flurry!  dear  madam,  have  you  for- 
got Counsellor  Gab;  his  concern  about  the  mar- 
riage settlement;  his  anxious  inquiries — 

Augusta.  Not  to  be  depended  on,  Diary,  in  the 
least:  light  and  unsettled  in  his  nature,  he  flies 
from  one  scene  of  dissipation  to  another.  On  hear- 
ing, as  I  suppose,  of  the  discovery  at  the  painter's, 
and  finding  his  inamorata  as  faithless  as  himself,  he 
had  immediate  recourse  tu  the  gaming-table,  and 
there  lost  every  farthing  of  that  money,  which  I 
had,  under  my  assumed  character,  taken  so  much 
pains  to  supply  him  with. 

Diary.  Poor  dear  Mr.  Saville !  then  he  is  now 
quite  stripped;  as  bare  as  parson  Adams  himself: 
he'll  never  be  a  Pyramid  to  your  Thisbe. 

Saville.  (  Without.)  I  must,  and  will  see  her. 

Diary.  As  I'm  a  maid,  Mr.  Saville  himself!  My 
dear  mistress,  think  of  his  distress  ;  stay  and  take 
pity. 

Enter  Saville,  in  disorder. 

Saville.  Augusta! 

Diary.  Ah !  sir,  I  fear  it's  all  in  vain  :  you're  an 
undone  man. 
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Saville.  I  am,  indeed ;  tbe  last  blow  is  struck, 
and  hope  has  forsaken  me  for  ever.  What,  avoid 
me,  Augusta?  Believe  me,  there  is  no  occasion:  I 
come  not  here  to  interrupt  your  happier  hours. 
Gay,  bloomiujj;,  and  surrounded  with  life's  brightest 
projects,  r  ask  you  not  to  share  the  sorrows  of  a 
wretch,  who  sutlers  justly  for  his  own  impru- 
dence. 

Diary.  Lord !  sir,  that's  just  what  my  mistress 
says  herself. 

Saville.  I  doubt  it  not;  her  looks  betray  the 
sternness  of  her  heart.  Turn  not  away,  Augusta; 
hear  me  hut  a  moment ;  'tis  the  last  request  I  shall 
ever  make :  I  came  to  bid  you  an  eternal  adieu. 

Diary,  Dear,  dear!  what  a  dismal  word  that  is. 

Saville.  If  I  have  been  thoughtless  and  extrava- 
gant, believe  me,  Augusta,  my  love  has  never  been 
estranged  from  you;  amidst  all  the  torments  of  a 
torn,  distracted  bosom,  your  sweet  idea  still  has 
twined  around  my  heart.  Even  now,  the  fond  re- 
membrance of  those  dear  delights  that  mutually 
engaged  our  earlier  years,  doubles  my  distress,  and 
makes  the  agony  I  feel  extreme. 

Diary.  I  cannot  bear  it  any  longer.  What  a 
Sampson  Agonistes  he  is  ! 

Saville.  I  leave  you,  madam,  to  that  happiness 
I  was  not  born  to  bestow.  But  if  I  am  now  mined 
beyond  a  possibility  of  recovery,  know  that  I  have 
plunged  myself  deeper  and  deeper,  from  the  delu- 
sive hope  of  again  retrieving  my  shattered  fortune, 
only  to  lay  it  at  Augusta's  feet.  I  should  have 
thought  a  single  tear  of  tender  recollection,  would 
not  have  cost  too  dear.  My  friend,  the  Chevalier, 
can  testify  how  strenuously  I  have  vindicated  your 
conduct,  and  arraigned  my  own. 

Augusta.  (Coo%.)  The  Chevalier,  sir,  entertains 
the  same  opinion  of  you  as  Augusta  does. 

Saville.  Yes,  madam,  I  see  how  it  is.  Too  late 
I  find,  of  what  little  moment  my  peace  of  mind  is 
to  you:  Saville,  the  proud,  the  prosperous,  and  the 
affluent,  you  might  have  condescended  to  receive; 
but  poor,  abject,  and  disconsolate ;  his  fortune 
ruined,  and  his  heart  broken  down  ;  not  only  love 
disdains,  but  even  pity  will  not  spare  a  sigh.  From 
this  hour  I  fix  my  opinion  of  your  sex.  Weak 
is  the  man  who  expects  to  find  sympathy  or 
feeling  in  a  woman's  breast. — [Exit  Augusta.'^ — 
Confusion!  does  she  mean  to  insult  my  sorrows? 
Can  she  triumph  over  my  distress?  Unkind  Au- 
gusta ! 

Diary.  Dear  sir,  don't  take  it  so  to  heart;  be 
calm. 

Saville.  Calm,  Diary!  Impossible!  Who  that 
has  ever  loved  like  me — Oh,  oh  I 

Diary.  Lord,  lord !  I  can't  stand  it ;  it's  too 
much.  Mr.  Saville,  sir,  don't  think  I've  a  heart 
like  my  mistress  ;  I  pity  you,  I  feel  for  you,  indeed 
I  do.  Oh  !  if  she  had  ever  read  Pluto's  Lives,  or 
the  great  heroes  of  antiquity,  she  would  have 
known  what  real  sympathy  was. 

Saville.  She  has  certainly  formed  some  other  at- 
tachment, and  I  will  know  the  worst.  (Aside.) 
My  good  Diary,  I  thank  you  for  the  part  you  take 
in  my  concerns  :  accept  this  purse  ;  'tis  all  the  re- 
compense I  have  in  my  power  to  make  you  ;  and 
now  tell  me,  as  the  last  favour  I  shall  ask,  who  is 
to  be  the  happy  partner  of  your  lovely  mistress? 

Diary.  Don't,  sir,  don't— Oh!  Mr.  Saville,  I 
could  discover — but  I  won't  take  it,  indeed  I 
won't. 

Saville.  Take  it ;  I  insist  upon  it ;  and  now  tell 
me  everything  you  know. 

Diary,  (Taking  the  purse.)  You  have  been  cru- 
elly deceived;  indeed  you  have — My  artful  mis- 
tress I 

Saville.  How,  Diary? 

Diary,  I  used  to  think  it  was  all  out  of  kind- 
ness to  you  ;  but  now,  I  fear,  she  is  as  false  as 
Queen  Dido. 


Saville.  Keep  me  not  on  the  torture  of  suspense ; 
but  go  on. 

Diary.  Well,  then,  under  another  name — 

Saville.  Another  name ! 

Diary.  Yes,  under  another  name,  she  has  con- 
trived to  get  possession  of  great  part  of  your 
fortune. 

Saville.  Amazement ! 

Diary.  In  short,  sir,  she  was  the  very  lawyer 
that  prated  away  so  fast,  and  talked  you  out  of 
your  bonds  and  parchments. 

Saville.  Astonishing!  But  what  can  that  avail 
her?  she  gave  me  the  full  amount  of  their  value. 

Diary.  Yes,  but  in  another  disguise.  As  the 
lively  Chevalier,  she  contrived  to  have  it  all  won 
from  you  at  the  dice-table. 

Saville.  Augusta,  the  Chevalier!  Now  I  see  it 
all :  treacherous,  deceitful  woman.  Sir  Charles 
the  partner  of  her  iniquity.  He  is  to  be  the  happy 
man — to  share  the  fortune  of  the  plundered  Saville. 
He  introduced  me  to  the  Chevalier,  as  to  an  ho- 
nourable friend ;  he  recommended  tbe  lawyer;  he 
constantly  held  out  the  allurements  of  tbe  gaming- 
table, while  she,  whom  I  adored, — Oh!  false  dis- 
sembler. 

Diary.  Be  comforted,  sir;  weeping  is  in  vain. 
Better  try  to  forget  her;  she  is  not  worth  your 
thinking  of.  (Bell  rings.)  There's  her  bell;  I'll  gc 
and  give  in  ray  discharge.  Well,  the  best  friends 
must  part,  as  poor  Dapple  said  to  Sancho  Pancha. 
Adieu,  Mr.  Saville;  I'll  keep  the  purse  for  your' 
sake.  Adieu!  (Weeps.)  Lord  love  him,  he's  a' 
sweet,  much  wronged,  and  most  injurious  man. 

lExit. 

Saville.  No  wonder  Sir  Charles  failed  in  his 
appointment;  with  such  a  complication  of  guilt 
and  baseness,  how  could  he  face  me  honourably 
in  the  field?  But  the  hour  of  retribution  is  not 
far  off. 

Enter  Mrs.  Flurrv. 

Mrs.  F,  I  am  happy  to  meet  you  here,  Mr. 
Saville,  and  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  return- 
ing my  thanks  for  those  obligations,  which  my  hus- 
band would  neither  understand,  or  permit  me  to- 
acknowledge. 

Saville.  Mention  them  not,  madam ;  I  know  of 
none. 

Mrs.  F.  You  seem  disturbed,  sir.  Has  anything 
unpleasant  happened?  I  hope  you  are  not  as  unfor- 
tunate as  myself. 

Saville.  Oh!  madam,  I  am  unfortunate,  indeed: 
Augusta  has  undone  me. 

Mrs.  F.  She  is,  I  fear,  an  artful  woman,  and 
in  league  with  that  designing  man,  who  would  have 
undone  me. 

Saville.  Yes,  she  has  not  only  joined  to  deceive, 
but  plotted  to  defraud  me. 

Mrs.  F.  May  the  companion  of  her  guilt  be  the 
author  of  her  punishment.  I  have  good  reason  to 
think.  Sir  Charles  will  soon  be  united  to  her.  I 
overheard  them  just  now  in  close  conversation. 
He  left  the  house  but  this  instant,  and  the  last 
thing  she  desired  of  him,  was  to  procure  a  license 
directly. 

Saville.  Villain  !  but  he  shall  not  triumph  long  ; 
your  injuries,  as  well  as  mine,  shall  be  atoned 
for. 

Mrs.  F.  Moderate  your  transports,  sir;  think 
not  of  me ;  my  wrongs  have  been  sufficiently 
avenged  ;  and  to  speak  truly,  my  own  indiscretions 
haveleft  me  not  entirely  blameless. 

Saville.  Ah  !  madam,  touch  not  that  string,  it  is 
torture  inexpressible. 

Enter  FLURRY. 

Flurry.  Mr.  Saville  here!  How  dare  you  shew 
your  head,  you  young  libertine,  after  your  beha- 
viour to-day?  Not  content  with  inveigling  my 
ward,  do  you  want  to  seduce  my  wife? 
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Saville.  Sir,  I  scorn,  in  either  instance,  an  action 
so  dishonourable  ;  my  exertions,  in  behalf  of  your 
lady,  will,  if  yt)u  give  yourself  the  trouble  to  in- 
quire into  them,  entitle  me  to  your  regard.  My 
attachment  to  your  ward,  Augusta,  was,  on  my 
part,  sincere  ;  but  to  spare  you  any  further  uneasi- 
ness, on  that  head,  you  will  find  she  is  going  to 
bestow  her  hand  to  another  more  comformable  to 
her  inclinations ;  and  I  am  free  to  confess,  better 
adapted  to  promote  her  views  in  life.     Farewell. 

[Exit, 

Flurry.  Ha  !  how  !  What,  give  her  hand  to  an- 
other? Exertions  for  this,  and  attachment  to 
t'other  !     Pray,  madam,  what  does  all  this  mean  ? 

Mm.  F,  You  have  hitherto  so  carefully  avoided 
all  proper  explanation,  and  have  so  greedily  lis- 
tened to  every  reproachful  censure  on  your  wife, 
that  I  am  at  length  wearied  of  endeavouring  to  ex- 
culpate myself:  your  senseless  jealousy  distresses 
me  every  day  more  and  more ;  and  if  you  cannot 
grow  more  generous,  I  am  determined  to  leave 
you,  and  retire  into  the  country. 

Flurry.  Ay,  do ;  leave  me  ;  I  won't  faint!  I  can 
take  care  of  myself.  I'll  send  for  Mrs.  Tomkins 
and  Mrs.  Jenkins,  to  bear  me  company. 

Mrs.  F.  Barbarous  man  !  when  I  am  driven  from 
the  society  of  my  friends;  when  I  have  banished 
myself  for  ever  from  you,  you  will  find,  too  late, 
what  injustice  you  have  done  my  fame.  (Weeps.) 
You  see,  sir,  to  what  your  inhumanity  has  reduced 
me  :  I  leave  you  to  your  triumph. 

Flurry.  She  weeps!  Oh,  lud!  I  can't  stand  it : 
anything  but  that ;  it  looks  like  innocence  ;  it  does ; 
for  I  weep,  too.     Oh,  lud,  lud ! 

Enter  Grump  and  Sir  Charles  Chouse. 

Chump,  What,  crying  old  Snivelface!  Wife 
seems  in  tears,  too.     Wet  summer,  mayhap. 

Flurry.  Yes  ;  no  sunshine  for  me,  friend  Grump: 
quite  a  cloudy  prospect;  but,  perhaps,  I've  wronged 
her. 

Grump.  Well,  what  if  you  have?  Right  her 
again  ;  stand  the  steadier. 

Sir  C.  You  have  wronged  her,  Mr.  Flurry;  I 
came  on  purpose  to  vindicate  her  character,  and 
ask  your  pardon  for  ray  own  intemperate  warmth: 
I  alone  have  been  to  blame.  When  old  gentlemen 
marry  young  ladies,  we  rakes,  you  know — 

Grump.  Will  try  to  join  in  the  family  compact. 
Always  told  you  so,  old  Liquorish. 

Sir  C.  Come,  Mr.  Grump,  you  have  heard  the 
story,  and  I  am  sure  will  assist  in  justifying  inno- 
cence. 

Flurry.  Ha!  will  you,  friend?  Lud!  I  never 
could  have  thought  to  make  the  poor  thing  weep.' 
Well,  let's  go  and  sob  together. 

Grump.  Yes,  sob  away ;  tears  cost  nothing. 
More  showers  less  storms.  Get  along,  Tricklebeard. 

{^Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — A  superb  Apartment  in  Flurry's  house. 
Enter  SaVILLE  and  a  Servant  of  Flurry's. 

Saville.  Mr.  Flurry  you  say  is  not  come  home. 

Serv.  No,  sir. 

Saville.  Do  you  know  whether  Sir  Charles 
Chouse  is  expected  here? 

Serv.  I  believe  he  is,  sir ;  I  understand  he  has 
been  into  the  city  on  some  business  for  Miss 
Augusta  Melmolh,  and  they  are  to  meet  here  to 
consult  her  guardian  upon  it. 

Saville.  Then,  if  you  please,  I'll  wait  their  ar- 
rival. [Exit  Servant.]  'Tis  as  I  expected;  Sir 
Charles  has  procured  the  license,  and  now  Flurry 
is  to  be  bullied  or  cajoled  into  consent:  I  shall, 
however,  have  one  opportunity  of  exposing,  if  not 
of  chastising  my  worthless  rival.  Ha  !  Augusta 
alone  1  I  was  not  prepared  for  this :  she  shall  find 
my  pride  equal  to  her  own.    I'll  quit  the  room. 


Enter  Augusta. 

Augusta.  How!  Avoid  me,  Saville?  Trust  me, 
there  is  uo  occasion.  Think  you  I  came  hither  to 
share  the  sorrows  of  a  man  who  suiters  for  his  own 
imprudence  ? 

Saville.  Far  from  it,  madam;  you  came  to  share 
the  wreck,  that  imprudence  has  supplied. 

Augusta.  Rather  say,  by  caution  and  foresight, 
t  have  prevented  my  property  from  being  embarked 
in  the  same  precarious  bottom. 

Saville.  Ungenerous  Augusta!  think  not  by 
taunts  to  shelter  yourself  from  my  just  reproaches. 

Augusta.  How,  sir!  is  a  woman  to  be  reproach- 
ed for  keeping  guard  over  her  passions,  and  not 
suffering  her  love  to  lead  to  her  undoing? 

Saville.  Talk  not  of  love;  had  I  possessed  the 
wealth  of  India,  and  you  had  continued  the  same 
tender,  faithful  fair,  my  fond  heart  once  thought 
you  ;  though  poor  and  friendless,  a  wanderer 
through  the  world,  bereft  of  everything  but  truth 
and  virtue,  I  would  have  snatched  you  to  my  shel- 
tering breast,  and  shared  with  you  each  blessing  I 
enjoyed.  Talk  not  of  love,  you  know  it  but  ray 
name. 

Augusta.  Your  mistaken  opinion,  sir,  moves  my 
pity,  not  my  anger;  I  will  now  confess  that  once  I 
cherished  for  you  as  pure  and  ardent  a  flame  as 
ever  warmed  a  youthful  bosom.  You  first  engaged 
my  unsuspecting  heart;  even  in  the  dawn  of  life, 
I  loved  yon;  and  amid  the  gladsome  round  of 
childish  joys,  my  little  fluttering  breast  preferred 
its  Saville. 

Saville.  Oh  !  Augusta,  why  thus  dissemble  still  1 

Augusta.  Hear  me,  sir.  As  we  advanced  in 
years,  I  beheld — (.heaven  knows  what  agony  it  gave 
me  !) — I  beheldyon  wedded  to  dissipation;  toevery 
species  of  riot,  intemperance,  and  extravagance ; 
while  a  determined  and  desperate  attachment  to  the 
gaming-table  engaged  your  whole  soul,  and  marked 
you  for  destruction. 

Saville.  And,  then,  conscious  of  my  weakness, 
you  prudently  united  with  your  friends,  to  profit 
by  my  distress. 

Augusta.  What  else  remained  for  rae?  instead 
of  the  flattering  prospect  my  early  fancy  pictured, 
I  saw  attendant  upon  you  only  ruin  and  dismay. 
Instead  of  a  discreet,  affectionate  husband  to  guide 
and  protect  me  ;  instead  of  a  tender  companion  to 
cheer  the  walk  of  life,  to  soothe  the  little  cares  we 
all  must  know,  and  share  the  tranquil  pleasures  of 
a  peaceful  home,  what  did  your  conduct  offer  to 
my  view?  a  sullen  partner  of  an  unquiet  dwelling  : 
his  temper  soured  by  disappointqient;  his  mind 
alienated  from  his  family;  his  house  a  torment; 
his  wife  a  burthen,  and  himself  a  victim  to  despair. 

Saville.  Add  to  the  picture,  abase  designing  wo- 
man ;  who,  lost  to  every  sense  of  generosity  and 
honour,  meanly  took  advantage  of  that  unhappy 
victim's  folly  to  aggrandize  her  own  fortune,  and 
bestow  it  on  adventurers  as  worthless  as  herself. 

Augusta.  Sir,  you  grow  scurrilous:  I  shall  not 
stay  to  be  affronted. 

Saville.  Madam,  madam,  you  shall  hear  me;  'tis 
now  my  turn  to  upbraid;  and  I'll  not  lose  this, 
perhaps  the  only  opportunity :  I  am  no  stranger  to 
your  deceptions;  you  personated  the  lawyer  to  get 
the  deeds  and  writings  of  my  estates  into  your 
own  hands. 

Augusta.  I  did. 

Saville.  You  were  disguised  as  the  Chevalier — 

Augusta.  I  was. 

Saville.  Your  pretended  friendship  was  but  to 
blind  me  to  your  arts;  yourloan  of  money  to  entice 
me  into  deeper  play,  that  you  and  your  associate, 
Sir  Charles,  might  carry  oft"  the  spoil. 

Augusta.  You  are  right. 

Saville.  Shameless  eflrontery  !  and  now  that  base 
associate  has,  by  your  direction,  procured  a  license 
for  your  marriage. 
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[Act  V. 


Augusta.  He  lias. 

Saville.  You  mean,  then,  to  bestow  your  hand 
and  fortune  on  that  cowardly  partner  of  your  fraud 
and  treachery. 

Augusta.  I  shall  bestow  my  hand  and  fortune 
where  I  please  ;  nor  know  I  what  right  you  have  to 
que.stion  me. 

Saville.  Grant  me  patience,  unfeeling  hardened 
woman!  on  this  head,  at  least,  I  have  a  right  to 
to  question  you.  Why  did  you  enrich  yourself  at 
my  expense?  why  did  you  pursue  me  thus  in  va- 
rious shapes  to  abet  my  follies,  and  hasten  my  un- 
doing? Could  you  not  be  blessed  unless  I  were 
miserable?  what,w  hat  could  induce  you  to  swell 
your  cup  of  happiness  with  the  embittered  dregs 
of  my  misfortunes? 

Augusta.  Love !  that  powerful  passion  which 
you  say  I  know  not,  but  by  name.  If  I  laid  aside 
the  delicacy  of  my  sex,  'twas  but  to  save  you  from 
ruin  ;  if  I  won  your  money,  'twas  to  secure  it  from 
the  hands  of  the  sharpers ;  if  I  got  possession  of 
your  deeds,  'twas  but  to  keep  it  from  the  clutches 
of  the  usurer;  and  if  I  have  procured  a  license  for 
my  marriage,  I  have  procured  it  in  my  Saville's 
name,  and  shall  be  proud  and  blessed  to  share  it 
with  him. 

Saville.  Mysoiil!  my  angel !  can  you  forgive — 

Augusta.  Oh  !  Saville,  we  have  our  failings,  too  ; 
you  must,  in  your  turn,  forgive.  Sir  Charles  has 
explained  the  circumstance  of  the  rencontre  in 
the  street,  and  I  blush  for  the  injustice  of  my  sus- 
picions. 

Saville.  Believe  me,  none  but  yourself  ever  held 
a  place  in  my  affections.  Oh  !  Angusla,  you  have 
now  an  added  power  over  me;  and  my  heart  as- 
sures me,  that  checked  by  your  sweet  reproofs, 
and  swayed  by  your  charming  admonitions,  no 
temptation  on  earth  will  ever  again  lead  me  to  risk 
that  happiness  which  you  so  feelingly  described — 
the  tranquil  pleasures  of  a  peaceful  home. 

Augusta.  Hush!  here  comes  my  guardian — now 
,  for  our  last  trial. 

Enter  Sir  Charles  Chouse,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Flurry,  owrfGRUMP. 

Grump.  Bravo,  old  Totteratiou!  Wife  too  good 
for  you  after  all. 

Flurry.  Od!  I'm  the  merriest  new,  old  recon- 
ciled husband  alive.  Dear  wife,  give  me  a  kiss. 
'Slife!  I  am  so  hearty,  I  could — I  sha'n't  want  my 
Dalmahoy  this  twelveinonth.- 

Grump.  Tell  a  story — want  it  in  half  an  hour. 

Saville.  Mr.  Flurry,  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  youan 
such  charming  spirits.     May  I  presume — 

Flurry.  Yes,  you  may  presume;  I  have  heard 
of  your  losses  and  crosses,  and  your  pains  and 
your  gains.  Your  defending  my  wife,  and  your 
challenging  Sir  Charles;  who,  though  a  sad  dog, 
one  must  allow  is  a  very  candid  fellow. 

Augusta.  His  alertness  to  procure  the  license  in 
your  name  proves  that,  Do  you  know  but  for  me 
he  would  have  met  you  in  the  Held  ? 

Sir  C,  I  hope  the  good  part  of  my  character  in 
this  drama  will  apologize  for  its  defects ;  and  that 
my  friend  Saville  will  not  think  of  cutting  my  throat 
till  he  is  tired  of  the  noose  I  bare  been  labouring  to 
provide  for  him. 


Saville.  Give  me  your  hand.  Sir  Charles.  Should 
that  ever  be  the  case,  my  ingratitude  to  this  para- 
gon of  her  sex,  would  make  it  more  than  proper 
you  should  cut  mine. 

Grump.  Eh  !  brother — that  is,  sister  Alexander 
— Baronet  has  told  us  all — give  joy — prolligate — 
see  you've  got  the  lady — more  than  you  deserve — 
friend  Flurry  consents  now  to  oblige  me;  don't 
you,  old  Whimsical? 

Flurry.  Ay ;  there,  there  ;  may  you  be  as  happy — 
that  is,  nearly  as  happy  as  myself  and  Mrs.  Flurry. 

Gra/np.  Well  said.  Waste-away;  love  your  wife, 
and  don't  fear  growing  thin. 

Mrs.F.  I  sincerely  congratulate  you  both;  and 
hope  my  example  may  prove  a  caution  to  my  sex, 
and  teach  young  married  women,  that  with  the 
purest  intentions  they  may,  by  indulging  idle  vanity, 
expose  themselves  to  every  misfortune,  and  encoun- 
ter every  disgrace,. 

Sir  C.  And  now,  as  matters  are  settled,  may  I 
my  dear  cousin,  throw  in  a  little  hint  about  in- 
stinct? 

Augusta,  I  understand  you,  sir:  there  is  the 
promised  pocket-book  :  may  its  contents  make  you 
comfortable,  and  past  errors  teach  you  to  be  wiser. 

Sir  C.  Ten  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  madam, 
for  your  counsel  and  its  accompaniments.  When 
rich,  we  are  always  wise;  'tis  poverty  only  makes 
us  yield  to  our  weakness.  Let  me  see  :  one  hun- 
dred, two  hundred — 

Enter  LltlGAMUS,  with  a  brief. 

Liti.  Joy,  joy,  my  client!  Defendant  there  seems 
to  have  money  enough  now  to  pay  damages.  No 
compromise,  1  beseech  you :  here's  a  brief  suffi- 
cient to  blacken  the  whole  sex. 

Grump.  Too  late  for  such  kindness — a  day  after 
the  fair,  eh  !  Master  Blackbain  No  more  sofas — 
done  with  peep-bo — Cut  up  brief  for  patty-pans. 

Liti.  Eh,  what!  no  divorce — no  action? 

Sir  C.  No,  Mr.  Hoodwink ;  not  one  doctor  of 
civil  law  to  speak  upon  the  case;  and,  what  is 
worse,  none  ot  mj'  notes  in  your  pocket. 

Lili.  Bless  me,  a  very  bad  case,  indeed! 

Flurry.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Litigamus,  yoa 
discovered  so  little,  and  I  have  found  out  so  much, 
that  I  don't  wish  to  be  exposed  any  further. 

Liti.  Perfectly  right,  my  client;  as  well  pay  for 
silence  as  loquacity.  Put  up  my  brief,  and  make 
proper  charges.  As  there  is  no  divorce,  I  am  right 
happy  to  hear  the  next  best  thing — a  marriage  is 
going  to  take  place  :  you  and  this  lady,  I  presume, 
sir  ;  never  saw  a  finer  couple  ;  make  no  doubt  but 
she's  the  most  amiable  of  her  sex  at  present ;  but 
should  any  little  accident  happen,  any  faux-pas, 
Litigamus  is  the  man.  Tack  or  separate;  paper  or 
parchment;  make  no  odds,  Litigamus  is  the  man 
for  anything. 

Augusta.  That  we  see  plain  enough;  and  when- 
ever there's  occasion,  you  shall  have  the  earliest 
intelligence.  Meanwhile,  as  I  have  already  worn 
the  gown,  permit  me  to  address  this  court. 

Do  not  with  hasty  judgment  sternly  chide, 
Let  your  good-nature  your  discernment  guide  ; 
Should  then  your  kindness  sanction  our  endeavour. 
Who  shall  dispute,  "  '2'iS  better  late  than  never?" 

^Exeuftt, 


THE  BROTHERS; 

A  COMEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACTS.— BY  RICHARD  CUMBERLAND. 


CHARACTERS. 


SIR    BENJAMIN    DOVE 
CAPTAIN    IRONSIDES 
BEI.FORD,    SENIOR 
BELFORD,   JUNIOR 


SKIFF 
PATERSON 
OLD    GOODWIN 
PHILIP 


FRANCIS 
JONATHAN 
LADY    DOVE 
SOPHIA 


Art  II.  Scene  3. 


VIOLETTA 
FANNY   GOODWIN 
LUCY   WATERS 
KITTY 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — A  rocky  Shore,  ivitJi  a  Fisherman' s  Ca- 
bin in  the  Cliff:  A  violent  tempest,  with  thunder 
and  lightning :  A  Ship  discovered  stranded  on  the 
coast.  After  having  looked  out  of  their  cabin,  as 
if  waiting  for  the  abatement  of  the  storm, — 

EnJer  Old  Goodwin,  Philip,  and  Fanny. 

Philip.  It  blows  a  rank  storm  ;  'tis  well,  father, 
we  hauled  the  boat  ashore  before  the  weather  came 
on  ;  she's  safe  bestowed,  however,  let  what  will 
happen. 

O.  Good.  Ay,  Philip,  we  hM  need  be  provident; 
except  that  poor  skiff,  my  child,  what  have  we  left 
in  this  world  that  we  can  call  our  own  ? 

Philip.  To  my  thoughts,  now,  we  live  as  happily 
in  this  poor  hut  as  we  did  yonder  in  the  great 
house,  when  you  was  'Squire  Bel  field's  principal 
tenant,  and  as  topping  a  farmer  as  any  in  the  whole 
county  of  Cornwall. 

O.Good.  Ah,  child! 

Philip.  Naj',  never  droop;  to  be  sure,  father, 
the  squire  has  dealt  hardly  with  you,  and  a  mighty 
point,  truly,  he  has  gained — the  ruin  of  an  honest 
man.  If  those  are  to  be  the  uses  of  a  great  estate, 
heaven  continue  me  what  I  am! 

Fatmy.  Ay,  ay,  brother,  a  good  conscience  in  a 
coarse  drugget,  is  better  than  an  aching  heart  in  a 
silken  gown. 

O.Good.  Well,  children,  well,  if  you  can  bear 
misfortunes  patiently,  'twere  an  ill  office  for  me  to 
repine  ;  we  have  long  tilled  the  earth  for  a  subsist- 
ence; now,  Philip,  we  must  plough  the  ocean  ;  in 
those  waves  lies  our  harvest;  there,  my  brave  lad, 
we  have  an  equal  inheritance  with  the  best. 

Philip.  True,  father;  the  sea  that  feeds  us,  pro- 
vides us  an  habitation  here  in  the  hollow  of  the 
cliff;  I  trust  the  squire  will  exact  no  rent  for  this 
dwelling.    J^\a.s !  that  ever   two  brothers  should 


have  been  so  opposite,  as  our  merciless  landlord, 
and  the  poor  young  gentleman  they  say  is  now  dead! 

O.  Good.  Sirrah,  I  charge  you,  name  not  that  un- 
happy youth  to  me  any  more.  I  was  endeavouring 
to  forget  him  and  his  misfortunes,  when  the  sight  of 
that  vessel  in  distress  brought  him  afresh  to  my 
remembrance  ;  for,  it  seems,  he  perished  by  sea  ; 
the  more  shame  upon  him  whose  cruelty  and  injus- 
tice drove  him  thither. — But  come,  the  wind  lulls 
apace  ;  let  us  launch  the  boat,  and  make  a  trip  to 
yonder  vessel;  if  we  can  assist  in  lightening  her, 
perhaps  she  may  ride  it  out. 

Philip.  'Tis  to  no  purpose ;  the  crew  are  coming 
ashore  in  their  boat,  I  saw  them  enter  the  creek. 

O.  Good.  Did  you  so "!  Then  do  you  and  your 
sister  step  into  the  cabin,  make  a  good  fire,  and 
provide  such  fish  and  other  stores  as  you  have 
within  ;  I  will  go  down  and  meet  them.  Whoever 
they  may  be,  that  have  suffered  this  misfortune  on 
our  coasts,  let  us  remember,  children,  never  to 
regard  any  man  as  an  enemy,  who  stands  in  need 
of  our  protection.  ^Exit. 

Philip.  I  am  strongly  tempted  to  go  down  to  the 
creek  too.  If  father  should  light  on  anymischief, — 
well,  for  once  in  my  life,  I'll  disobey  him  ;  sister, 
you  can  look  to  matters  within  doors,  I'll  go  round 
by  the  point,  and  be  there  as  soon  as  he. 

Fanny.  Do  so,  Philip,  'twill  be  best.      [^Exeunt. 

Enter  Old  Goodwin,  followed  by  Francis,  and 

several  Sailors,  carrying  goods  and  chests  from 

the  wreck, 

O.  Good,  This  way,  my  friends,  this  way ;  there's 
stowage  enough  within  for  all  your  goods. 

Francis.  Come,  bear  a  hand,  ray  brave  lads; 
there's  no  time  to  lose  :  follow  that  honest  man, 
and  set  down  your  chests  where  he  directs  you. 

Sailor.  Troth,  I  care  not  how  soon  I'm  quit  of 
mine  ;  'tis  plaguy  heavy.  [^Exeunt. 
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Enter  Sailors. 

1  Sailor.  Here's  a  pretty  spot  of  woi'k !  plagne 
on't,  what  a  night  has  this  been  !  I  thought  this 
d — d  lee-shore  would  catch  us  at  last. 

2  Sailor.  Why,  'twas  unpossible  to  claw  her  off; 
well,  there's  an  end  of  her — the  Charming  Sally 
privateer !  Poor  soul !  a  better  sea-boat  never 
swam  upon  the  salt  sea. 

3  Sailor.  I  knew  we  should  have  no  lucfe,  after 
we  took  up  that  woman  there  from  the  packet  that 
sunk  alongside  us. 

1  Sailor.  What,  Madam  Violetta,  as  they  call 
her?  Why, 'tislike  enough;  but,  hush,  here  comes 
our  captain's  nephew  ;  he's  a  brave  lad,  and  a  sea- 
man's friend;  and,  between  you  and  me — {Boat- 
swain's luAJs/fe.)— But  hark,  we  are  called  ;  come 
along.  [Exeuttt. 

Enter  Bei.field  Junior,  and  Francis. 

Belf.juu.  That  ever  fortune  should  cast  us  upon 
this  coast,  Francis. 

Francis.  Sir? 

Belf.jun.  Have  the  people  landed  those  chests 
we  brought  off  with  us  in  the  boat ! 

Francis.  They  have,  sir  ;  an  old  fisherman,  whom 
we  met,  has  shewn  us  here  to  a  cavern  in  the  cliif, 
where  we  have  stowed  them  all  in  safety. 

Belf.jun.  That's  well.     Where's  my  uncle? 

Francis.  On  board  ;  no  persuasions  can  prevail 
on  him  to  quit  the  ship,  which  he  swears  will  lift 
with  the  tide;  his  old  crony,  the  master,  is  with 
him,  and  they  ply  the  casks  so  briskly,  that  it 
seemsa  moot  point  which  fdls  the  fastest,  they  or 
the  wreck. 

Belf.jun.  Strange  insensibility  !  but  you  must 
bring  him  oft' by  force  then,  if  there  is  no  .other  way 
of  saving  him  ;  I  think,  o'  my  conscience,  he  is  as 
indifferent  to  danger  as  the  plank  he  treads  on. 
We  are  now  thrown  upon  my  unnatural  brother's 
estate  ;  that  house,  Francis,  which  you  see  to  the 
left,  is  his  ;  and  what  may  be  the  consequence  if 
he  and  my  uncle  should  meet,  I  know  not ;  for 
such  has  been  Captain  Ironsides'  resentment  on 
my  account,  that  he  has  declared  war  against  the 
very  name  of  Belfield,  and,  in  one  of  his  whimsical 
passions,  you  know,  insisted  on  my  laying  it  aside 
for  ever;  so  that,  hitherto,  I  have  been  known  on 
-board  by  no  other  name  than  that  of  Lewson. 

Francis.  'Tis  true,  sir ;  and  I  think  'twill  be  ad- 
visable to  continue  the  disguise  as  long  as  you  can. 
As  for  the  old  Captain,  from  the  life  he  always 
■leads  on  shore,  and  his  impatience  to  get  on  board 
again,  I  think  'tis  very  possible  an  interview  be- 
tween him  and  your  brother  may  be  prevented. 

Belf.  jiin.  I  think  so  top.  Go  then,  Francis,  and 
conduct  the  old  gentleman  hither  ;  I  see  Violetta 
coming.  [Exit  Francis.']  Sure,  there  is  something 
in  that  woman's  story  uncommonly  mysterious. 
Of  English  parents,  "born  in  Lisbon,  her  family 
and  fortune  buried  in  the  earthquake  ;  so  much  she 
freely  tells,  but  more,  I  am  convinced,  remains 
untold,  and  of  a  melancholy  sort;  she  has  once  or 
twice,  as  I  thought,  seemed  disposed  to  unbosom 
herself  to  me  ;  but  it  is  so  painful  to  be  told  of 
sorrows  one  has  not  power  to  relieve,  that  I  have 
hitherto  avoided  the  discourse. 

Enter  VIOLETTA. 
Well,  madam,  melancholy  still?  still  that  face  of 
sorrow  and  despair?  twice  shipwrecked,  and  twice 
rescued  from  the  jaws  of  death,  do  you  regret 
your  preservation  ?  and  have  I  incurred  your  dis- 
pleasure by  prolonging  your  existence? 

Vio.  Not  so.  Ml'.  Lewson ;  such  ingratitude  be 
far  from  me.  Can  I  forget,  when  the  vessel  in 
which  I  had  sailed  from  Portugal,  foundered  by 
your  side,  with  what  noble,  what  benevolent  ar- 
dour, you  flew  to  my  assistance.  Regardful  only 
of  my  safety,  your  own  seemed  no  part  of  your 
care. 
belf.jun.  Oh,  no  more  «f  this;  the  preservation 


of  a  fellow  creature  is  a.s  natural  as  self-defence. 
You  now,  for  the  first  time  in  your  life,  breathe 
the  air  of  England  ;  a  rough  reception  it  has  given 
you ;  but  be  not,  therefore,  discouraged ;  our 
hearts,  Violetta,  are  more  accessible  than  our 
shores,  nor  can  you  find  inhospitality  in  Britain, 
save  only  in  our  climate. 

Vio.  These  characteristics  of  the  English  may 
be  just;  I  take  my  estimate  from  a  less  favourable 
example. 

Belf.jun.  Villany,  madam,  is  the  growth  of 
every  soil;  nor  can  I,  while  yonder  habitation  is 
in  my  view,  forget  that  England  has  given  birth 
to  monsters  that  disgrace  humanity;  but  this  I 
will  say  for  my  countrymen,  that  where  you  can 
point  out  one  rascal  with  a  heart  to  wrong  you,  I 
will  produce  fifty  honest  fellows,  ready  and  resolute 
to  redress  you. 

Vio.  Ah  !  but  on  what  part  of  the  English  coast 
is  it  that  we  are  now  landed? 

Belf.jun.  On  the  coast  of  Cornwall. 

Vio.  Of  Cornwall  is  it?  You  seem  to  know  the 
owner  of  that  house ;  are  you  well  acquainted  with 
the  country  hereabouts? 

Belf.jun.  Intimately ;  it  has  been  the  cradle  of 
my  infancy,  and,  with  little  interruption,  my  resi- 
dence ever  since. 

l^jo.  You  are  amongst  your  friends,  then,  no 
doubt ;  how  fortunate  is  it,  that  you  will  have  their 
consolation  and  assistance  in  your  distress  ! 

Belf.jun.  Madam — 

Vio.  Every  moment  will  bring  them  down  to 
the  very  shores  ;  this  brave,  humane,  this  hospit- 
able people,  will  flock  in  crowds  to  your  relief; 
your  friends,  Mr. Lewson — 

Belf.jun.  My  friends,  Violetta!  Must  I  confess 
it  to  you?  I  have  no  friends.  Those  rocks — that 
have  thus  scattered  my  treasures, —  those  waves, 
that  have  devoured  them,  to  me  are  not  so  fatal  as 
hath  been  that  man  whom  nature  meant  to  be  my 
nearest  friend. 

Vio,  What !  and  are  you  a  fellow-sufferer,  theni 
Is  this  the  way  you  reconcile  me  to  your  nation? 
Are  these  the  friends  of  humankind?  Why  don't 
we  fly  from  this  ungenerous,  this  ungrateful  country? 

Belf.jun.  Hold,  madam !  one  villain,  however 
base,  can  no  more  involve  a  whole  nation  in  his 
crimes,  than  one  example,  however  dignified,  can 
inspire  it  with  his  virtues.  Thank  heaven,  the 
worthless  owner  of  that  mansion  is  yet  without  a 
rival. 

Vio.  You  have  twice  directed  my  attention  to 
that  house;  'tis  a  lovely  spot;  what  pity  that  so 
delicious  a  retirement  should  be  made  the  resi- 
dence of  so  undeserving  a  being. 

Belf.jun.  It  is,  indeed,  a  charming  place ;  and 
was  once  the  seat  of  hospitality  and  honour;  but 
its  present  possessor,  Andrew  Belfield — Madam ! 
for  heaven's  sake,  what  ails  you?  You  seem  sud- 
denly disordered.    Have  I  said — 

Vio.  No,  'tis  nothing ;  don't  regard  me,  Mr. 
Lewson ;  I  am  weak,  and  subject  to  these  sur- 
prises ;  I  shall  be  glad,  however,  to  retire. 

Belf.jun.  A  little  repose,  I  hope,  will  relieve 
you  ;  within  this  hut  some  accommodation  may 
be  found.  Lean  on  my  arm.  (^Leads  her  to  the 
door  of  the  cabin. ) 

Enter  OLD  GOODWIN. 

O.  Good.  Heaven  defend  me !  do  my  eyes  de- 
ceive me?  'tis  wondrous  like  his  shape,  his  air, 
his  look — 

Belf.jun.  What  is  your  astonishment,  friend? 
Do  you  know  me  1  If  it  was  not  for  that  habit,  I 
should  say  your  name  is  Goodwin. 

O.  Good.  'Tis  he !  he  is  alive  !  my  dear  young 
master,  Mr.  Belfield !     Yes,  sir,  my  name  is  Good-  ' 
win.    However  changed  my  appearance,  my  heart 
is  still  the  same,  and  overflows  with  joy  at  this  un- 
expected meeting. 
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Belf.jun.  Give  me  thy  hand,  my  old,  my  honest 
friend;  and  is  this  sorry  hole  thy  habitation  1 
.    O.  Good.  It  is. 

Belf.jun.  The  world,  I  see,  has  frowned  on  thee 
since  we  parted. 

O.  Good.  Yes,  sir ;  but  what  are  my  misfortunes? 
You  must  have  undergone  innumerable  hardships ; 
and  now,  at  last,  shipwrecked  on  your  own  coast. 
Well,  but  your  vessel  is  not  totally  lost;  and  we 
will  work  night  and  day  in  saving  your  effects. 

Belf.jun.  Oh !  as  for  that,  the  sea  gave  all,  let 
it  take  back  a  part ;  I  have  enough  on  shore  not 
to  envy  my  brother  his  fortune.  But  there  is  one 
blessing.  Master  Goodwin,  I  own  I  should  grudge 
him  the  possession  of — There  was  a  young  lady — 

O.  Good,  What,  sir,  haven't  you  forgot  Miss 
Sophia? 

Belf.jun.  Forgot  her!  my  heart  trembles  while 
I  ask  you,  if  she  is  indeed  as  you  call  her.  Miss 
Sophia? 

O.  Good.  She  is  yet  .unmarried^  though  every 
day  we  expect — 

Belf.jun.  'Tis  enough !  Fortune,  I  acquit  thee  ! 
Happy  be  the  winds  tnat  threw  me  on  tnis  coast, 
and  blest  the  rocks  that  received  me.  Let  my  ves- 
sel go  to  pieces  ;  she  has  done  her  part  in  bearing 
me  hither  ;  wliile  I  can  cast  myself  at  the  feet  of 
jny  Sophia,  recount  to  her  my  unabating  passion, 
and  have  one  fair  struggle  for  her  heart.  \_ExeuiU. 
Enter  ViOLETTA. 

Vio.  Once  more  I  am  alone.  How  my  heart 
sunk,  when  Lewson  pronounced  tie  name  of  Bel- 
field!  It  must  be  he  !  it  must  be  my  false,  -cruel, 
yet  (spite  of  all  my  wrongs)  heloved  husband! — 
I  es,  there  he  lives,  each  circumstance  confirms  it : 
Cornwall  the  county;  here  the  sea-coast,  and 
Ihese  white  craggy  cliffs;  there  the  disposition  of 
his  seat,  the  grove,  lake,  lav/n ;  every  feature  of 
the  landscape  tallies  with  the  descriptions  he  has 
given  me  of  it.  What  shall  I  do,  and  to  whom 
shall  I  complain  ?  When  Lewson  spoke  of  him, 
it  was  with  a  bitterness  that  shocked  me.  I  will 
not  disclose  myself  to  him  ;  by  what  fell  from  him, 
I  suspect  he  is  related  to  Mr.  Belfield  ;  but  hush  ! 
I  talk  to  these  rocks,  and  forget  that  they  have  ears. 
EiUer  Fanny. 

Fanny.  Are  you  any  better,  madam?  Is  the  air 
of  any  service  to  you? 

Vio.  I  am  much  relieved  by  it ;  the  beauty  of 

that   place  attracted  my  attention;    and,  if  you 

please,  we  will  walk  farther  up  the  hill  to  take  a 

nearer  view  of  it.  lExeunt. 

Enter  Sailors. 

Omnes.  Huzza!  huzza!  huzza! 

1  Sailor.  Long  life  to  your  honour!  welcome 
ashore,  noble  Captain. 

2  Sailor.  Avast  there.  Jack !  stand  clear,  and 
let  his  old  honour  pass;  bless  his  heart,  he  looks 
cheerly,  howsomeverj  let  the  world  wag  as  it 
will,  he'll  never  flinch. 

3  Sailor.  Not  he;  he's  true  English  oak  to  the 
heart  of  him  ;  and  a  fine  old  seaman-like  figure  he  is. 

£n<er  Ironsides  ajtd  Skiff. 

Ironsides.  Ah,  messmates,  we're  all  a-ground  ;  I 
have  been  taking  a  parting  cup  with  the  Charming 
Sally:  she's  gone,  but  the  stoutest  bark  must  have 
an  end ;  master,  here,  and  I  did  all  we  could  to 
lighten  her ;  we  took  leave  of  her  in  an  officer-like 
manner. 

ISailor.  Hang  sorrow  ;  we  know  the  worst  on't: 
'tis  only  taking  a  fresh  cruize  ;  and,  for  my  part, 
I'll  sail  with  Captain  Ironsides  as  far  as  there's 
water  to  carry  me. 

Omnes.  So  we  will  all. 

Ironsides.  Say  ye  so,  my  hearts?  if  the  wind  sits 
that  way,  hoist  sail,  say  I ;  old  George  will  make 
one  amongst  you,  if  that  be  all ;  I  hate  an  idle  life. 
So,  so,  away  to  your  work ;  to-morrow  we'll  make 
a  day  on't.  [^Exeunt  Sailors. 


Ironsides,  Skiff! 

Skiff,  Here,  your  honour. 

Ironsides.  I  told  you,  Skiff,  how  'twould  be  ;  if 
you  had  luff'd  up  in  time,  as  I  would  have  had 
you,  and  not  made  so  free  with  the  land,  this  mis- 
nap  had  never  come  to  pass. 

Skiff'.  Lord  love  you.  Captain  Ironsides,  'twas 
a  barrel  of  beef  to  a  hiscuit,  the  wind  had  not 
shiftedso  direct  contrary  as  it  did  j  who  could  have 
thought  it? 

Ironsides.  Why,  I  could  have  thought  it;  every 
body  could  have  thought  it.  Do  you  consider 
whereabouts  you  are,  mun?  Upon  the  coast  of 
England,  as  I  take  it.  Everything  here  goes  con- 
trary both  by  sea  and  land.  Everything  whips, 
and  chops,  and  changes  about,  like  mad  in  this 
country  ;  and  the  people,  I  think,  are  as  full  of  va- 
garies as  Uie  climate. 

Skiff.  Well,  I  could  have  swore — 

Ironsides.  Ay,  so  you  could.  Skiff,  and  so  you 
did,  pretty  roundly  too ;  but  for  the  good  you  did 
by  it,  you  might  as  well  have  puff'd  a  whift"  of  to- 
bacco in  the  wind's  face. 

Skiff.  Well,  Captain,  though  we  have  lost  our 
ship,  we  haven't  lost  our  all ;  thank  the  fajtes  we've 
saved  treasure  enough  to  make  all  our  fortunes, 
notwithstanding. 

Ironsides.  Fortunes,  quotha?  What  have  two 
sach  old  weather-beaten  fellows  as  thee  and  I  are, 
to  do  with  fortune  ?  or,  indeed,  what  has  fortune 
to  do  with  us  ?  Flip  and  tobacco  is  the  only  luxury 
we  have  any  relish  for;  had  we  fine  houses,  could 
we  live  in  them? — a  greasy  hammock  has  been  our 
birth  for  these  fifty  years; — fine  horses?  could  we 
ride  them?  and  as  for  the  fair  sex  there,  that  my 
nephew  makes  such  a  pother  about,  I  don't  know 
what  thou  may'st  think  of  the  matter,  Skiff;  but, 
for  my  own  part,  I  should  not  care  if  there  were  no 
such  animals  in  the  creation. 

Enter  Belfield  Junior. 

Belf.jun.  Uncle  ;  what  cheer,  man? 

Ironsides.  Oh,  Bob,  is  it  thee?  whither  bound 
now,  my  dear  boy? 

Belf.jun.  Why,  how  can  yoa  ask  such  a  quesr 
tion  ?  We  have  landed  our  treasure,  saved  all  our 
friends,  and  set  foot  upon  English  ground  ;  and 
what  business,  think  you,  can  a  young  fellow  like 
me  have,  but  one? 

Ironsides.  Psha !  you're  a  fool.  Bob ;  these 
wenches  will  be  the  undoing  of  you ;  a  plague  of 
them  altogether,  say  I.  What  are  they  good  for, 
but  to  spoil  company,  and  keep  brave  fellows  from 
their  duty?  O'  my  conscience,  they  do  more  mis- 
chief to  the  king's  navy  in  one  twelvemonth,  than 
the  French  have  done  in  ten  ;  a  pack  of — but  I  ha' 
done  with  'em  ;  thank  the  stars,  I  ha'  fairly  washed 
my  hands  of  them  ;  I  ha'  nothing  to  say  to  none  of 
them. 

Skiff.  Mercy  be  good  unto  us  !  that  my  wife 
could  but  hear  your  worship  talk ! 

Bdf.jun.  Oh,  mj'  dear  uncle — • 

Ironsides.  But  I'll  veer  away  no  more  good  ad- 
vice after  you;  so  even  drive  as  you  will,  under 
your  petticoat-sails  ;  black,  brown,  fair,  or  tawny, 
'tis  all  fish  that  comes  in  your  net ;  why,  where's 
your  reason,  Bob,  ail  this  here  while  ?  Where's 
your  religion,  and  be  d^d  to  you? 

Belf.jun.  Come,  come,  my  dear  uncle,  a  truce 
to  your  philosophy.  Go,  throw  your  dollars  into 
yonder  ocean,  and  bribe  the  tempest  to  be  still ; 
you  shall  as  soon  reverse  the  operations  of  nature 
as  wean  my  heart  from  my  Sophia. 

Ironsides.  Hold,  hold,  take  me  right;  if,  by 
Sophia,  you  mean  the  daughter  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Dove,  I  don't  care  if  I  make  one  with  you.  What 
say'stihou,  boy?  shallitbeso? 

Belf.jun.  So,  then  you  think  there  may  be  one 
good  woman,  however? 
Ironsides.  Jnst  as  I  think  there  may  be  one  bo; 
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nest  Dutchman,  one  sober  German,  or  one  righteous 
methodist.  Look  ye,  Bob,  so  I  do  but  keep  sin- 
gle, I  have  no  objection  to  other  people's  marry- 
ing ;  but,  on  those  occasions,  I  would  manage  my- 
self as  I  would  my  ship  ;  not  by  rnnnitig  her  into 
every  odd  creek  and  cranny,  in  the  smuggling 
fashion,  as  if  I  had  no  good  credentials  to  produce; 
but  play  fairly,  and  in  sight  d'ye  see  ;  and,  when- 
ever a  safe  harbour  opens,  stand  boldly  in,  boy, 
and  lay  her  up  snug,  in  a  good  birth,  once  for  all. 

Belf.jun.  Come  then,  uncle,  let  us  about  it ;  and 
you  may  greatly  favour  my  enterprise,  since  you 
can  keep  the  father  and  mother  in  play,  while  I — 

Ironsides.  Avast,  young  man,  avast !  the  father, 
if  you  please,  without  the  mother  ;  Sir  Benjamin's 
a  passable  good  companion  for  a  landman,  but  for 
my  lady — I  U  have  nothing  to  say  to  my  lady,  she's 
his  wife,  thank  the  stars,  and  not  mine. 

Belf.jun.  Be  it  as  you  will;  I  shall  be  glad  of 
your  company  on  any  terms. 

Ironsides.  Say  no  more  then.  About  ship !  if  you 
are  bound  for  that  port,  I'm  your  mate.  Master, 
look  to  the  wreck ;  I'm  for  a  fresh  cruize.  [^Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — The  Outside  of  Sir  Benjamin  Dove's 

house. 
Enter  Belfield  Senior,  anrf  Lucy  Waters. 

Lucy.  What,  don't  I  know  you  ?  haven't  you 
been  to  me,  of  all  mankind,  the  basest? 

Belf.  Not  yet,  Lucy. 

Lucy.  Sure,  Mr.  Belfield,  you  won't  pretend 
to  deny  it  to  my  face  ! 

Belf.  To  thy  face,  child,  I  will  not  pretend  that 
I  can  deny  anything  ;  you  are  much  too  handsome 
to  be  contradicted. 

Lucy.  Pish ! 

Belf.  So,  so. 

Lncy.  Haven't  you,  faithless  as  you  are,  pro- 
mised me  marriage,  over  and  over  again"? 

Belf.  Repeatedly. 

Lucy,  And  you  have  now  engaged  yourself  to 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Benjamin  Dove,  have  you  not? 

Belf.  Assuredly. 

Lucy.  Let  me  demand  of  you,  then,  Mr.  Belfield, 
since  you  have  no  honourable  designs  towards  me 
yourself,  why  you  prevented  those  of  an  humbler 
lover,  young  Philip,  the  son  of  your  late  tenant, 
poor  Goodwin? 

Belf.  For  the  very  reasons  you  state  in  your 
question;  because  I  had  no  honourable  designs, 
and  he  had.  You  disappointed  my  hopes,  and  I 
was  resolved  to  defeat  his. 

Lucy.  And  this  you  thought  reason  sufficient  to 
expel  his  father  from  your  farm;  to  persecute  him, 
and  his  innocent  family,  till  you  had  accomplished 
their  ruin,  and  driven  them  to  the  very  brink  of  the 
ocean  for  their  habitation  and  subsistence"! 

Belf.  Your  questions,  Miss  Lucy,  begin  to  be 
impertinent. 

Lucy.  Oh,  do  they  touch  you,  sir"!  But  I'll  waste 
no  more  time  with  you,  my  business  is  with  your 
Sophia  ;  here,  in  the  very  spot  which  you  hope  to 
make  the  scene  of  your  guilty  triumphs,  will  I  ex- 
pose you  to  her  ;  set  forth  your  inhuman  conduct 
to  your  unhappy  brother,  and  detect  the  mean  ar- 
tifices you  have  been  driven  to,  in  order  to  displace 
him  in  her  affections. 

Belf.  You  will? 

Lucy.  I  will,  be  assured;  so  let  them  pass. 

Belf.  Stay,  Lucy,  understand  yourself  a  little 
better.  Didn't  you  pretend  to  Sophia,  that  my 
brother  paid  his  addresses  to  you ;  that  he  had 
pledged  himself  to  marry  you;  nay,  that  he  had — 

Lucy,  Hold,  Mr.  Belheld,  nor  further  explain  a 
transaction,  which,  though  it  reflects  shame  enough 
upon  me,  that  was  your  instrument,  ought  to  cover 
you,  who  was  principal  in  the  crime,  with  treble 
confusion  and  remorse. 


Belf.  Trae,  child,  it  was  rather  a  disreputable 
transaction ;  and  'tis  therefore  fit  no  part  of  it 
should  rest  with  me  :  I  shall  disavow  it  altogether. 

Lucy.  Incredible  confidence ! 

Belf.  We  shall  see  who  will  meet  most  belief  in 
the  world,  you  or  I;  chuse,  tiierefore,  your  part ; 
if  you  keep  my  secret,  you  make  me  your  friend  ; 
if  you  betray  it,  you  have  me  for  your  enemy  ;  and 
a  fatal  one  you  shall  find  me.  Now  enter,  if  you 
think  fit ;  there  lies  your  way  to  Sophia.  [Exit  Lucy 
into  the  house.']  So  !  how  am  I  to  parry  this  blow? 
what  plea  shall  I  use  with  Sophia? — 'twas  the  ar- 
dour of  my  love  ;  anything  will  find  pardon  with  a 
woman,  that  conveys  flattery  to  her  charms.  After 
all,  if  the  worst  should  happen,  and  I  should  be 
defeated  in  this  match,  so  shall  I  be  saved  from 
doing  that,  which,  when  done, 'tis  probable  I  may 
repent  of;  and  I  have  some  intimations  from 
within,  which  tell  me  that  it  will  be  so  :  I  perceive 
that,  in  this  life,  he,  who  is  checked  by  the  rubs 
of  compunction,  can  never  arrive  at  the  summit  of 
prosperity. 

i^nferPATERSON. 

Paterson.  What, melancholy,  Mr.  Belfield?  So 
near  your  happiness,  and  so  full  of  thought"! 

Belf.  Happiness!  What's  that"? 

Paterson.  I'll  tell  you,  sir;  the  possession  of  a 
lovely  girl  with  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  her  lap, 
and  twice  fifty  thousand  virtues  in  her  mind  ;  this 
I  call  happiness,  as  much  as  mortal  man  can  merit; 
and  this,  as  t  take  it,  you  are  destined  to  enjoy. 

Belf.  That  is  not  so  certain,  Mr.  Paterson. 
Would  you  believe  it?  that  perverse  hussy,  Lucy 
Waters,  who  left  me  but  this  minute,  threatens  to 
transverse  all  my  hopes,  and  is  gone  this  instant  to 
Sophia  with  that  resolution. 

Paterso]i.  Impossible!  how  is  Miss  Waters  pro- 
vided or  provoked  to  do  this  ? 

Belf.  Why,  'tis  a  foolish  story,  and  scarce  worth 
relating  to  you;  but  yon  know,  when  your  letters 
called  me  home  from  Portugal,  I  found  my  younger 
brother  in  close  attendance  on  Miss  Dove ;  and, 
indeed,  such  good  use  had  the  fellow  made  of  his 
time  in  my  absence,  that  I  found  it  impossible  to 
counterwork  his  operations  by  fair  and  open  ap- 
proaches ;  so,  to  make  short  of  the  story,  I  took 
this  girl,  Lucy  Waters,  into  partnership,  and,  by 
a  happy  device,  ruined  him  with  Sophia. 

Paterson.  This,  Mr.  Belfield,  I  neither  know, 
nor  wish  to  know. 

Belf.  Let  it  pass,  then.  Defeated  in  these  views, 
my  brother,  as  you  know,  betook  himself  to  the 
desperate  course  of  privateering,  with  that  old  tar- 
barrel,  my  uncle  ;  what  may  have  been  his  fate,  I 
know  not,  but  I  have  found  it  convenient  to  propa- 
gate a  report  of  his  death. 

Paterson.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  Mr.  Belfield  ;  I  wish 
nothing  was  convenient,  that  can  be  thought  dis- 
honourable. 

Belf.  Nature,  Mr.  Paterson,  never  put  into  a  hu- 
man composition  more  candour  and  credulity  than 
she  did  into  mine  ;  but  acquaintance  with  life  has 
shewn  me  how  impracticable  these  principles  are  ; 
to  live  with  mankind,  we  must  live  like  mankind  ; 
were  it  a  world  of  honesty,  I  should  blush  to  be  a 
man  of  art. 

Paterson.  And  do  you  dream  of  ever  reaching 
your  journey's  end  by  such  crooked  paths  as  these 
are  ? 

Belf.  And  yet,  my  most  sage  moralist,  wonder- 
ful as  it  may  seem  to  thee,  true  it  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, that,  after  having  treaded  all  these  by-ways 
and  crooked  alleys,  which  thy  right-lined  appre- 
hensions knows  nothing  of;  after  having  driven  my 
rival  from  the  field,  and  being  almost  in  possession 
of  the  spoil,  still  I  feel  a  repugnance  in  me  that 
almost  tempts  me  to  renounce  my  good  fortune, 
and  abandon  a  victory  I  have  struggled  so  hard  to 
obtain. 
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Paterson.  I  guessed  as  much  ;  'tis  your  Violetta, 
'lis  j'Oiir  fair  Portuguese,  that  counterworks  your 
good  fortune;  and  I  must  own  to  you,  it  was 
principall}-  to  save  you  from  that  improvident  at- 
tachment, that  I  wrote  so  pressingly  for  your  re- 
turn; but  though  I  have  got  your  body  in  safe 
holding,  your  lieart  is  still  at  Lisbon ;  and  if  you 
maiTy  Miss  Dove,  'tis  because  Violetta's  fortune 
was  demolished  by  the  earthquake ;  and  Sir  Ben- 
jamin's stands  safe  upon  terra  tirma. 

Belf.  Pr'yihee,  Paterson,  don't  be  too  hard 
upon  me;  sure  you  don't  suspect  that  I  am  mar- 
ried to  Violetta? 

Paterson.  Married  to  Violetta!  Now  you  grow 
much  too  serious,  and  'tis  time  to  put  an  end  to  the 
discourse.  [^Exit  info  the  house. 

Belf.  And  you  grow  much  too  quick-sighted, 
Mr.  Paterson,  for  my  acquaintance.  I  think  he 
does  not  quite  suspect  me  of  double-dealing  in  this 
business;  and  yet  I  have  my  doubts  :  his  reply  to 
my  question  was  equivocal,  and  his  departure  ab- 
rupt;  I  know  not  what  to  think; — this  I  know, 
that  love  is  a  deity,  and  avarice  a  devil ;  that  Vio- 
letta is  my  lawful  wife;  and  that  Andrew  Belfield 
is  a  villain.  [^Exit. 

Re-enter  PATERSON. 

Paterson.  All  abroad  this  fine  day,  not  a  crea- 
ture within  doors. 

Enter  KiTTY. 

Kitty.  Mr.  Paterson !  hist !  Mr.  Paterson,  a 
■word  in  your  ear,  sweet  sir. 

Paterson.  Curse  on't,  she  has  caught  me.  Well, 
Mrs.  Kitty? 

Kitty.  Why,  I  have  been  bunting  you  all  the 
house  over  ;  ray  lady's  impatient  to  see  you. 

Paterson.  Oh,  I'm  my  Lady  Dove's  most  obe- 
dient'servant.  And  whai  are  her  ladyship's  com- 
mands, pray  ? 

Kilty.  Fie,  Mr.  Paterson ;  how  should  I  know 
what  her  ladyship  wants  with  you?  but  a  secret  it 
is,  no  doubt,  for  she  desires  you  to  come  to  her 
immediately  in  the  garden,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
jew-tree  walk,  next  the  warren, 

Paterson.  The  devil  she  does?  What  a  pity  it 
is,  Mrs.  Kitty,  we  can't  cure  yourlady  of  this  turn 
for  solitude  ;  I  wish  you  would  go  with  me  ;  your 
company,  probably,  will  divert  her  from  her  con- 
templations; besides,  I  shall  certainly  mistake  the 
place. 

Kitty.  I  go  with  you,  Mr.  Paterson!  a  fine 
thing  truly !  I'd  have  you  to  know  that  my  cha- 
racter is  not  to  be  trusted  with  young  fellows  in 
yew-tree  walks,  whatever  my  lady  may  think  of 
the  matter;  besides,  I've  an  assignation  in  another 
place.  [Exit. 

Paterson.  What  a  devilish  dilemma  am  I  in! 
Why,  this  is  a  peremptory  assignation.  Certain 
it  is,  there  are  some  ladies  that  no  wise  man  should 
be  commonly  civil  to;  here  have  I  been  flattering 
myself  that  I  was  stroaking  a  termagant  into  hu- 
mour, and  all  the  while  have  been  betraying  a  ten- 
der victim  into  love.  Love!  love,  did  I  say?  her 
ladyship's  passion  is  a  disgrace  to  the  name  ;  but 
what  shall  I  do?  'tis  a  pitiful  thing  to  run  away 
from  a  victory ;  but  'tis  frequently  the  case  in  pre- 
cipitate successes,  we  conquer  more  than  we  have 
wit  to  keep,  or  ability  to  enjoy.  [jExif. 

Scene  II.— r^e  Yew-tree  Walk. 
Enter  Belfield  Junior. 

Belf.jun.  Now,  could  I  but  meet  my  Sophia — 
Where  can  she  have  hid  herself?  Hush  I  Lady 
Dove,  as  I  live. 

Enter  Lady  Dove. 

Lady  D.  So,  Mr.  Paterson,  you're  a  pretty  gen- 
tleman, to  keep  a  lady  waiting  here ;  why,  how 
you  stand?  Come,  come,  I  shall  expect  a  very 
handsome  atonement  for  this  indecorum.  Why, 
what!  let  me  look.     Ah  !  who  have  we  here? 


Belf.jun.  A  man,  madam  ;  and,  though  not  yonr 
man,  yet  one  as  honest  and  as  secret:  come,  come, 
my  lady,  I'm  no  tell-tale  ;  be  you  but  grateful,  this 
goes  no  further. 

Lady  D.  Lost  and  undone !  young  Belfield ! 
Belf.jun.  The  same,  but  be  not  alarmed;  we 
both  have  our  secrets  ;  I  am,  like  you,  a  votary  to 
love  :  favour  but  my  virtuous  passion  for  Miss  Dove, 
and  take  you  your  Paterson ;  I  shall  be  silent  as 
the  grave. 

Lady  D.  Humph ! 

Belf.jun.  Nay,  never  hesitate;  my  brother,  I 
know,  had  your  wishes  :  but  wherein  has  nature 
favoured  him  more  than  me?  And,  since  fortune 
has  now  made  my  scale  as  heavy  as  his,  why  should 
you  partially  direct  the  beam? 

Lady  D.  Well,  if  it  is  so,  and  that  you  promise 
not  to  betray  me — but  this  accident  has  so  discom- 
posed me  ;  (plague  on't,  say  I ! )  don't  press  me  any 
further,  at  present ;  I  must  leave  you  ;  remember 
the  condition  of  our  agreement,  and  expect  my 
friendship.  Oh  !  I  could  tear  your  eyes  out!  [Exit. 
Belf.jun.  Well,  Sir  Benjamin,  keep  your  own 
counsel,  if  you  are  wise  ;  I'll  do  as  I  would  be  done 
by ;  had  I  such  a  wife  as  Lady  Dove,  I  should  be 
very  happy  to  have  such  a  friend  as  Mr.  Paterson. 

[Exit. 
Scene  III. — Another  part  of  the  Garden. 
Enter  SoPHiA  DovE  and  LucY    Waters. 
Luq/.  If  there  is  faith  in  woman,  I  have  seen 
young  Belfield;  I  have  beheld  his  apparition;  for 
what  else  could  it  be? 

Sophia,  How?  When?  Where?  I  shall  faint 
with  surprise. 

Lucy.  As  I  crossed  the  yew-tree  walk,  I  saw  him 
pass  by  the  head  of  the  canal,  towards  the  house. 
Alas,  poor  youth!  the  injuries  I  have  done  him 
have  called  him  from  his  grave. 

Sophia.  Injuries,  Miss  Waters!  What  injuries 
have  you  done  him?  Tell  me  ;  for  therein,  perhaps, 
I  may  be  concerned. 

Lucy.  Deeply  concerned  you  are  :  with  the  most 
penitent  remorse  I  confess  it.  to  you,  that  his  affec- 
tions to  you  were  pure,  honest,  and  sincere.  Yes, 
amiable  Sophia,  you  was  unrivalled  in  his  esteem  ; 
and  I,  who  persuaded  you  to  the  contrary,  am  the 
basest,  the  falsest  of  womankind ;  every  syllable  I 
told  you  of  his  engagements  to  me  was  a  malicious 
invention  :  how  could  you  be  so  blind  to  your  own 
superiority,  to  give  credit  to  the  imposition,  and 
suffer  him  to  depart  without  an  explanation  ?  Oh  ! 
that  villain,  that  villain,  his  brother,  has  undone  us 
all  ! 

Sophia.  Villain,  do  you  call  him?  Whither  would 
you  transport  my  imagination?  You  hurry  me  with 
such  rapidity  from  one  surprise  to  another,  that  I 
know  not  where  to  fix,  how  to  act,  or  what  to  believe. 
Lucy.  Oh,  madam,  he  is  a  villain  !  a  most  accom- 
plished one  ;  and  if  I  can  but  snatch  you  from  the 
snare  he  has  spread  for  you,  I  hope  it  will,  in  some 
measure,  atone  for  the  injuries  I  have  done  to  you, 
and  to  that  unhappy  youth,  who  now — O,  heavens  ! 
I  see  him  again;  he  comes  this  way;  I  cannot 
endure  his  sight ;  alive  or  dead,  I  must  avoid  him. 

[Runs  out. 
Enter  Belfield  Junior. 
Belf.jun.  Adorable  Sophia!  this  transport  over- 
pays my  labours.  [me. 
Sophia.  Sir !  Mr.  Belfield,  is  it  you  ?  Oh  !  support 
Belf.jun.  With  my  life,  thou  loveliest  of  women! 
Behold,  your  poor  adventurer  is  returned:  happy 
past  compute,  if  his  fate  is  not  indiiFerent  to  yon; 
rich  beyond  measure,  if  his  safety  is  worthy  your 
concern. 

Sophia.  Release  me,  1  beseech  you.  What  have 
I  done  ?  Sure,  you  are  too  generous  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  my  confusion. 

Belf.jun.  Pardon  me,  my  Sophia;  the  advantages 
I  take  from  your  confusion  are  not  to  be  purchased 
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by  the  riches  of  the  east:  I  wouW  not  forego  the 
transport  of  holding  you  one  minute  in  my  arms  for 
all  that  wealth  and  greatness  have  to  gire. 
Enter  Lady  Dove,  while  Belfield  Junior  is  kneeling 
and  embracing  Sophia. 

Lady  D.  Hey-day!  What's  here  to  do  with  you 

Sophia.  Ah  \  (Shrieks.)  [both"! 

Jielf.jun.  Confusion!     Lady  Dove  here? 

Lady  V.  Yes,  sir,  Lady  Dove  is  here,  and  will 
take  care  you  shall  have  no  more  garden  dialogues. 
On  your  knees  too !  The  fellow  was  not  half  so 
civil  to  me.  {Aside.')  Ridiculous!  a  poor,  beggarly 
swabber,  truly  !     As  for  you,  Mrs. — 

Belf.jun.  Hold,  madam  ;  as  much  of  your  fury 
and  foul  language  as  you  please  upon  me  ;  but  not 
one  hard  word  against  that  lady,  or  by  heavens  ! — 

Lady  D.  Come,  sir,  none  of  your  reprobate 
swearing;  none  of  your  sea-noises  here:  I  would 
my  first  busbaud  was  alive,  T  would  he  was,  for 
year  sake.  1  am  surprised,  Miss  Dove,  you  have 
no  more  regard  for  your  reputation  ;  a  delicate 
swain,  truly,  you  have  chosen;  just  thrown  ashore 
from  a  shipwrecked  privateer.  Go.  go ;  get  you 
in,  for  shame;  your  father  shall  know  of  these 
goings  on,  depend  on't.  [Exit  Sophia.']  As  for  you, 
sir — {As  Lady  Dove  is  going  out,  Belfield  Junior 
slops  her.) 

Belf.jun.  A  word  with  yoa,  madam  :  is  this  fair 
dealing?  What  would  you  have  said,  if  I  had  broke 
in  thus  upon  you  and  Mr.  Paterson'! 

Lady  D.  Mr.  Paterson !  Why,  you  rave.  What 
is  it  you  mean? 

Belf.jun.  Come,  come,  this  is  too  ridiculous  ;  you 
know  your  reputation  is  in  my  keeping ;  call  to  mind 
what  passed  between  us  a  while  ago,  and  the  en- 
gagement you  are  under  ou  that  account. 

Lady  B.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Belf.jun,  Very  well,  truly;  and  you  think  to 
brave  this  matter  out,  do  you? 

Lady  ly.  Most  assuredly;  and  shall  make  Sir 
Benjamin  call  you  to  account,  if  you  dare  to  breathe 
a  word  against  my  reputation.  Incorrigible  cox- 
comb !  to  think  I  would  keep  any  terms  with  you 
after  such  an  event.  Take  my  word  for  it,  Belfield, 
you  are  come  home  no  wiser  than  you  went  out; 
you  missed  the  only  advantage  you  might  have 
taken  of  that  rencontre,  and  now  I  set  you  at  de- 
fiance :  take  heed  to  what  you  say,  or  look  to  hear 
from  Sir  Benjamin. 

Belf.jun.  Oh,  no  doubt  on't!  How  can  Sir  Ben- 
jamin avoid  fighting  for  your  sake,  when  your  lady- 
ship has  so  liberally  equipped  him  with  weapons? 
[^Exeunt  severally. 
Scene  IV.— ^  Hall. 
£»<er  Jonathan  and  Francis, 

Jon.  And  so,  sir,  'tis  just  as  I  tell  you,  everything 
in  this  family  goes  according  to  the  will  of  the  lady  : 
for  my  own  part,  I  am  one  of  those  that  hate  trouble ; 
I  swim  with  the  stream,  and  make  my  place  as  easy 
as  I  can. 

Francis.  Your  looks,  Mr.  Jonathan,  convince  me 
that  you  live  at  your  ease, 

.  Jon.  I  do  so  ;  and,  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  old 
-proverb,  "like  master  like  man,"  you  never  saw 
two  people  more  dift'erent  than  I  and  Sir  Benjamin 
Dove,  He,  Lord  help  him!  is  a  little,  peaking, 
.puling  thing ;  I  am  ajolly,  portable  man,  as  you  see. 
It  so  happened,  that  we  both  became  widowers  at 
the  same  time  :  I  knew  when  I  was  well,  and  have 
continued  single  ever  since.  He  fell  into  the  clutches 
of — hark  !  sure,  I  heard  my  lady. 

Francis.  No,  it  was  nothing.  When  did  the  poor 
gentleman  light  upon  this  termagant? 

Jon.  Lack-a-day!  'twas  here  at  the  borough  of 
Knavestown,  when  master  had  the  great  contest 
■with  Squire  Belfield,  about  three  years  ago ;  her 
first  husband,  Mr.  Se.archer,  was  a  king's  messen- 
ger, as  they  call  it,  and  came  down  expr«si>  from  a 


great  man  about  court  during  the  poll ;  he  caught  a 
surfeit,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  at  the  election- 
dinner  ;  and,  before  he  died,  his  wife,  that's  now 
my  lady,  came  down  to  see  him  ;  then  it  was  mas- 
ter fell  in  love  with  her.  Egad!  'twas  the  unluckiest 
job  of  all  his  life. 

Sir  B.  {  Without.)  Jonathan  !     Why,  Jonathan » 

Francis.  Hark  !  yon  are  called. 

Jon.  Ay,  ay!  'tis  only  my  master:  my  lady  tells 
the  servants  not  to  mind  what  Sir  Benjamin  says, 
and  I  love  to  do  as  I  am  bid. 

Francis,  Well,  honest  Jonathan,  if  yoa  won't 
move,  I  must:  by  this  time,  I  hope,  my  young 
master  is  happy  with  your  young  mistress.    ^Exit, 
Enter  Sir  Benjamin  Dove, 

SirB.  Why,  Jonathan,  I  say  !  Oh  !  are  you  here? 
Why  couldn't  you  come  when  I  called  you? 

Jon.  Lack-a-day,  sir!  you  don't  consider  how 
much  easier  it  is  for  you  to  call,  than  for  me  tc 
come. 

Sir  B.  I  think,  honest  Jonathan,  when  I  first 
knew  you,  you  was  a  parish  orphan  ;  I  'prenticed 
you  out ;  you  ran  away  from  your  master  ;  I  took 
you  into  my  family ;  you  married  ;  I  set  you  up  in 
a  farm  of  my  own,  stocked  it ;  you  paid  me  no  rent;. 
I  received  you  again  into  my  service,  or  rather,  I 
should  say,  my  lady's.  Are  these  things  so,  or  does 
my  memory  fail  me,  Jonathan? 

Jon.  Why,  to  be  sure,  I  partly  remember  some- 
what of  what  your  worship  mentions. 

Sir  B.  l(  you  partly  remember  something  of  all 
this,  Jonathan,  don't  entirely  forget  to  come  whert 
I  call. 

Ironsides.  ( Without.)  Hoy,  there  !  Within  ? 
What,  nobody  stirring !  all  hands  asleep ;  all  nnder 
the  hatches  ! 

SirB,  Hey-day !  Who  the  dickens  have  we  got 
here  ?  Old  Captain  Ironsides,  as  I  am  a  sinner ! 
Who  could  have  thought  of  this?  Run  to  the  door, 
good  Jonathan — nay,  hold,  there's  no  escaping  now. 
What  will  become  of  me?  He'll  ruin  everything; 
and  throw  the  whole  house  into  confusion. 
Enter  Ironsides, 

Ironsides,  What,  Sir  Ben !  My  little  knight  of 
Malta !  Give  me  a  buss,  my  boy.  Hold,  hold  ! 
sure,  I'm  out  of  my  reckoning  ;  let  me  look  a  little 
nearer:  why,  what  mishap  has  befallen  you,  that 
you  heave  out  these  signals  of  distress  ? 

Sir  B.  I'm  heartily  glad  to  see  thee,  my  old 
friend ;  but  a  truce  to  your  sea,-phrases,  for  I  don't 
understand  them  :  what  signals  of  distress  have  I 
about  me  ? 

Ironsides.  Why,  that  white  flag  there,  at  your 
main-top-mast  head :  in  plain  English,  what  "dost 
do  with  that  clout  about  thy  pate?     ' 

Sir  B.  Clout,  do  you  call  it?  'Tis  a  little  en  dis- 
habille, indeed;  but  there's  nothing  extraordinary, 
I  take  it,  in  a  man's  wearing  his  gown  and  cap  in  a 
morning ;  'tis  the  dress  I  usually  chuse  to  study  in. 

Ironsides.  And  this  hall  is  your  library,  is  if! 
Ah,  my  old  friend!  my  old  friend!  But  come,  I 
want  to  have  a  little  chat  with  you,  and  thought  to 
have  dropped  in  at  pudding-time,  as  they  say  ;  for 
though  it  may  be  morning  with  thee.  Sir  Ben,  'tis 
mid-day  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 

SirB.  Indeed,  is  it  so  late?  But  I  was  fallen 
upon  an  agreeable  tete-a-ttte  with  Lady  Dove,  and 
hardly  knew  how  the  time  passed. 

Ironsides.  Come,  come,  'tis  very  clear  how  your 
time  has  passed ;  but  what  occasion  is  there  for 
this  fellow's  being  privy  to  our  conversation.  Why 
don't  the  lubber  stir?  What  does  the  fat  lazy  oaf 
stand  staring  at? 

SirB.  What  shall  I  say  now  ?  Was  ever  anything 
so  distressing?  (Aside.)  Why,  that's  Jonathan, 
Captain ;  don't  you  remember  your  old  friend, 
Jonathan? 

Jon.  I  hope  your  honour's  in  good  health  ;  I'm 
glad  to  see  your  honour  come  home  again. 
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Iiottsides.  Honest  Jonatlian,  I  came  lo  visit  your 
master,  and  ubt  jou  ;  if  you'll  go  and  hasten  dinner, 
and  bring  Sir  Benjamin  bis  periwig  and  clotbes, 
you'll  do  me  a  very  acceptable  piece  of  service ; 
for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  friend,  I  haven't  had 
a  comfortable  meal  of  fresh  provision  this  many  a 
day.  \_Exit  Jonathan. 

Sir  B.  'Foregad !  you  are  come  to  the  wrong 
bouse  to  find  one.  {Aside.) 

Jromsides.  And  so,  sir  knight,  knowing  I  was 
welcome,  and  having  met  with  a  mishap  here,  upon 
your  coast,  I  am  come  to  taste  your  good  clieer, 
and  pass  an  evening  with  you  over  a  tilf  of  punch. 

Sir  B.  The  devil  you  are!  (Aside.)  This  is  very 
kind  of  you  :  there  is  no  man  in  England,  Captain 
Ironsides,  better  pleased  to  see  his  friends  about 
Lim  than  I  am. 

Ironsides.  Ay,  ay  I  if  I  did'nt  think  I  was  wel- 
come, 1  shouldn't  ha'  come. 

Sir  B.  You  may  be  assured  you  are  welcome. 

Ironsides,  I  am  assured. 

Sir  B.  You  are,  by  my  soul ;  take  my  word  for 
it,  you  are. 

Ironsides.  Well,  well,  what  need  of  all  this  cere- 
mony about  a  meal's  meat^  Who  doubts  you? 

Sir  B.  You  need  not  doabt  me,  believe  it :  I'll 
only  step  out  and  ask  my  lady  what  time  she  has 
ordered  dinner;  or  whether  she  has  made  any  en- 
gagement I'm  not  apprised  of. 

Ironsides.  No,  no  :  engagement !  how  can  that 
be,  and  you  in  this  pickle  1  Come,  come,  sit  down  ; 
dinner  won't  come  the  quicker  for  your  inquiry  : 
and  now  tell  me,  how  does  my  god-daughter,  Sophia"! 

Sir  B.  Thank  yoa  heartily.  Captain,  my  daugh- 
ter's well  in  health. 

Ironsides.  That's  well ;  and  how  fares  your  fine 
new  wife?  How  goes  on  matrimony?  Fond  as 
ever,  my  little  amorous  Dove"?  always  billing, 
always  cooing? 

Sir  B.  No,  Captain,  no  :  we  are  totally  altered 
in  that  respect ;  we  shew  no  fondness  now  before 
company  ;  my  lady  is  so  delicate  in  that  particular, 
that  from  the  little  notice  she  takes  of  me  in  public, 
yoa  would  scarce  believe  we  were  man  and  wife. 

Ironsides.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  why,  'tis  the  very  circum- 
stance would  confirm  it ;  but  I'm  glad  to  hear  it ; 
for  of  all  things  under  the  sun  I  most  nauseate  -your 
nuptial  familiarities  ;  and  though,  you  remember,  I 
was  fool  enough  to  dissuade  you  from  this  match, 
I'm  rejoiced  to  hear  you  manage  so  well  and  so 
wisely. 

Sir  B.  No  man  happier  in  this  life.  Captain  ;  no 
man  happier :  one  thing  only  is  wanting  ;  had  the 
kind  stars  but  crowned  our  endearments — 

Ironsides.  What,  my  lady  don't  breed,  then  ! 

Sir  B,  Hush,  hush !  for  heaven's  sake,  don't 
speak  so  loud ;  should  my  lady  overhear  you,  it 
might  put  strange  things  into  her  head  ;  oh  !  she  is 
a  lady  of  delicate  spirits,  tender  nerves,  quite  weak 
and  tender  nerves  ;  a  small  matter  throws  her  down  ; 
gentle  as  a  lamb;  starts  at  a  straw;  speak  loud, 
and  it  destroys  her:  oh!  my  friend,  you  are  not 
used  to  deal  with  women's  constitutions;  these 
hypochondriac  cases  require  a  deal  of  management ; 
'tis  but  charity  to  humour  them  ;  and  you  cannot 
think  what  pains  it  requires  to  keep  them  always 
quiet  and  in  temper. 

Ironsides.  Ay !  like  enough. 

Lady  D.  (Without.)  Hey-day!  Sir  Benjamin! 

Ironsides,  But  here  comes  my  lady,  and  in  ex- 
cellent temper,  if  her  looks  don't  belie  her. 
Enter  Lady  Dove. 

Lady  D.  W^hat's  to  do  now,  Sir  Benjamin? 
What's  the  matter,  that  you  send  for  your  clothes 
in  such  a  hurry"!  Can't  you  be  contented  to  remain 
as  you  are  1  Your  present  dress  is  well  enough  to 
stay  at  home  in  ;  and  I  don't  know  that  you  have 
any  call  out  of  doors. 

Ironsides.  Gentle  as  a  lamb,  Sir  Benjamin. 


Sir  B.  This. attention  of  your's,  my  dear,  is  be- 
yond measure  flattering.  I  am  infinitely  beholden 
to  you  ;  but  you  are  so  taken  up  with  your  concern 
on  my  account,  that  you  overlook  our  old  friend 
and  neighbour.  Captain  Ironsides. 

Lady  D.  Sir  Benjamin,  you  make  yourself  quite 
ridiculous ;  this  folly  is  not  to  be  endured;  you  are 
enough  to  tire  the  patience  of  any  woman  living. 

Sir  B.  She's  quite  discomposed,  all  iu  a  flutter 
for  fear  I  should  take  cold  bj'  changing  my  dress. 

Ironsides.  Yes,  I  perceive  she  has  exceeding 
weak  nerves.  You  are  much  in  the  right  to  humour 
her. 

Lady  D.  Sir  Benjamin  Dove,  if  you  mean  that  I- 
should  stay  a  minute  longer  in  this  house,  I  insist 
upon  your  turning  that  old  porpoise  out  of  it :  is  it 
not  enough  to  bring  your  nauseous  sea-companions 
within  these  doors,  but  must  I  be  compelled  to  en- 
tertain them?  Poh!  I  sha'n't  get  the  scent  of  his 
tar- jacket  out  of  my  nostrils  this  fortnight. 

Sir  B.  Hush,  my  dear  Lady  Dove !  for  heaven's 
sake,  don't  shame  and  expose  me  in  this  manner! 
How  can  I  possibly  turn  an  honest  gentleman  out 
of  my  doors,  who  has  given  me  no  ofi'ence  in  life"? 

Lady  D.  Marry,  but  he  has,  though  ;  and  great 
offence  too !  I  tell  you,  Sir  Benjamin,  you  are 
made  a  fool  of.  [posed.. 

Sir  B.  Nay,  now,  my  dear,  sweet  love,  be  com- 

LadyD.  Yes,  forsooth  !  and  let  ay  oung,  rambling, 
raking  prodigal  run  away  with  your  daughter. 

Sir  B.  How!  What? 

Lady  D.  A  fine  thing,  truly,  to  be  composed — 

Ironsides,  Who  is  it  your  ladyship  suspects  of 
such  a  design "! 

Lady  D.  Who,  sir  1  Why,  who  but  your  nephew 
Robert?  You  flattered  us  with  a  false  hope  he  was 
dead;  but,  to  our  sorrow,  we  find  him  alive,  and 
returned;  and  now  you  are  cajoling  this  poor, 
simple,  unthinking  man,  while  your  wild  Indian, 
your  savage  there,  is  making  off  with  his  daughter. 

Sir  B.  Mercy  on  us !  What  am  I  to  think  of  all 
this? 

Ironsides,  What  are  you  to  think !  Why,  that  it 
is  a  lie  ;  that  you  are  an  ass  ;  and  that  your  wife  is 
u  termagant.  My  nephew  is  a  lad  of  honour,  and 
scorns  to  run  away  with  any  man's  daughter,  or 
wife  either;  though,  I  think,  there's  little  danger 
of  that  here.  As  for  me,  sooner  than  mess  with 
such  a  vixen,  I'd  starve ;  and  so,  Sir  Benjamin,  I 
wish  you  a  good  stomach  to  your  dinner,       [Exit. 

Lady  D,  Insolent,  unmannerly  brute!  Was  ever 
the  like  heard?  And  you  to  stand  tamely  by  !  I 
declare,  I've  a  great  mind  to  raise  the  servants 
upon  him,  since  I  have  no  other  defenders.  Thus 
am  I  for  ever  treated  by  your  scurvy  companions  ! 

Sir  B.  Be  pacified,  my  dear ;  am  1  in  fault  ?  But, 
for  heaven's  sake  !  what  is  become  of  my  daughter? 

Lady  D.  Yes,  you  can  think  of  your  daughter; 
but  she  is  safe  enough  for  this  turn.  I  have  taken 
care  of  her  for  one  while,  and  thus  I  am  rewarded 
for  it.  Am  I  a  vixen?  am  I  a  termagant?  Oh! 
had  my  first  husband — had  my  poor,  dear,  dead 
Mr.  Searcher  heard  such  a  word,  he  would  have 
rattled  him  !  But  he — what  do  I  talk  of?  he  was  a 
man:  yes,  yes,  he  was,  indeed,  a  man.  Asforyou — 

Sir  B.  Strain  the  comparison  no  further.  Lady 
Dove  ;  there  are  particulars,  I  dare  say,  in  which  f 
fall  short  of  Mr.  Searcher. 

Lady  D.  Short  of  him  !  I'll  tell  you  what.  Sir 
Benjamin  ;  I  valued  the  dear  greyhound  that  hung 
at  his  button-hole,  more  than  I  do  all  the  foolish 
trinkets  your  vanity  has  lavished  on  me. 

Sir  B.  Your  ladyship,  doubtless,  was  the  paragon 
of  wives :  I  well  remember,  when  the  poor  man  laid 
ill,  at  my  borough  of  Knavestown,  how  you  came 
flying  on  the  wings  of  love,  by  the  Exeter  waggon, 
to  visit  him  before  he  died. 

Lady  D,  I  understand  your  sneer,  sir,  and  I 
despise  it :  there  is  one  condition  only,  upon  which 
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you  may  regain  my  forfeited  opinion  ;  young  Bel- 
field,  who,  with  this  old  fellow,  has  designs  in  hand 
of  a  danp;erous  nature,  has  treated  me  with  an  in- 
dignity still  greater  than  what  you  have  been  a 
wRness  to.  Shew  yourself  a  man  upon  this  occa- 
sion. Sir  Benjamin. 

Sir  B.  Anything,  dearest,  for  peace  sake. 

Lady  D,  Peace  sake!  It  is  war,  and  not  peace, 
which  I  require.  But  come,  if  you'll  walk  this  way, 
I'll  lay  the  matter  open  to  you.  \_Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I, —  The  Sea-shore  before  Goodwill's  cabin. 
Enter  Violetta  and  Fanny. 

Vio.  And  when  is  this  great  match  of  Mr.  Bel- 
field's  to  be?  [^^y- 

Fanny.  Alas,  madam!  we  look  to  hear  of  it  every 

Vio.  You  seem  to  consider  this  event,  child,  as 
a  misfortune  to  yourself:  however  others  may  bfe 
affected'  by  Mr.  Belfield's  marrying  Miss  Dove,  to 
you,  I  conceive,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  indift'erence. 

Fanny.  I  have  been  taught,  madam,  to  consider 
no  event  as  matter  of  indifl'erence  to  me,  by  which 
good  people  are  made  unhappy.  Miss  Sophy  is  the 
best  young  lady  living :  Mr.  Belfield  is — 

Vio.  Hold,  Fanny,  do  step  into  the  house;  in 
my  writing-box  you  will  find  a  letter  sealed,  but 
without  a  direction  ;  bring  it  to  me.  [^Exit  Fanny.~] 
I  have  been  writing  to  this  base  man,  for  I  want 
fortitude  to  support  an  interview.  What  if  I 
unbosomed  myself  to  this  girl,  and  entrusted  the 
letter  to  her  conveyance'!  She  seems  exceedingly 
lione»t,  and,  for  one  of  so  mean  a  condition,  un- 
commonly sensible ;  I  think  I  may  safely  confide 
in  her.    Well,  Fanny? 

Eitier  Fanny, 

Fanny,  Here  is  your  letter,  madam. 

Vio.  I  thank  you  :  I  trouble  you  too  mueh  ;  but 
thou  art  a  good-natured  girl,  and  your  attention  to 
me  shall  not  go  unrewarded. 

Fanny.  I  am  happy  to  wait  upon  you.  I  wish  I 
could  do  or  say  anything  to  divert  you ;  but  my 
discourse  can't  be  very  amusing  to  a  lady  of  your 
sort;  and  talking  of  this  wedding  seems  to  have 
made  you  more  melancholy  than  you  was  before. 

Vio.  Come  hither,  child  ;  you  have  remarked  my 
disquietude,  I  will  now  disclose  to  you  the  occasion 
of  it:  you  seem  interested  for  Miss  Dove;  I  too 
am  touched  with  her  situation ;  you  tell  me,  she  is 
the  best  young  lady  living. 

Fanny,  Oh,  madam !  if  it  were  possible  for  an 
angel  to  take  a  human  shape,  she  must  be  one. 

Vio.  'Tis  very  well :  I  commend  your  zeal  ;  you 
are  speaking  now  of  the  qualities  of  her  mind? 

Fanny.  Not  of  them  alone  ;  she  has  not  only  the 
virtues,  but  the  beauties,  of  an  angel. 

Vio.  Indeed !  Pray  tell  me,  is  she  so  very 
handsome  ? 

Fanny.  As  fine  a  person  as  you  coald  wish  to  see. 

Vio.  Tall? 

Fanny.  About  your  size. 

Vio.  Fair,  or  dark  complexioned? 

Fanny.  Of  a  most  lovely  complexion ;  'tis  her 
greatest  beauty,  and  all  pure  nature,  I'll  be  answer- 
able ;  then  her  eyes  are  so  soft,  and  so  smiling !  and 
as  for  her  hair — 

Vio.  Hey-day !  Why,  where  are  yon  rambling, 
child?  I  am  satisfied;  I  make  no  doubt  she  is  a 
consummate  beauty,  and  that  Mr.  Belfield  loves 
her  to  distraction.  (Aside.)  I  don't  like  this  girl  so 
well  as  I  did;  she  is  a  great  talker;  I  am  glad  I 
did  not  disclose  my  mind  to  her.  I'll  go  in,  and 
determine  on  some  expedient.  ^Exit. 

Fanny.  Alas,  poor  lady!  as  sure  as  can  be,  she 
has  been  crossed  in  love;  nothing  in  this  world 
besides  could  make  her  so  miserable ;  but,  sure,  I 
see  Mr.  Francis!  If  falling  in  love  leads  to  such 
"^misfortunes,  'tis  fit  I  should  get  out  of  his  way. 

[Exit. 


Enter  Francis  aiid  Philip. 

Francis.  Wasn't  that  yoar  sister,  Philip,  that 
ran  into  the  cabin  ? 

Philip.  I  think  it  was. 

Francis,  You've  made  a  good  day's  work  on't; 
the  weather  coming  about  so  fair,  I  think  we've 
scarce  lost  anything  of  value,  but  the  ship  :  didn't 
you  meet  the  old  captain,  as  you  came  down  to  the 
creek? 

Philip.  I  did ;  he  has  been  at  Sir  Benjamin 
Dove's  here,  at  Cropley  Castle,  and  is  come  back 
in  a  curious  humour. 

Francis.  So,  so  !  I  attended  my  young  master 
thither  at  the  same  time;  how  came  they  not  to 
return  together? 

Philip.  That  I  can't  tell. — Come,  let's  go  in, 
and  refresh  ourselves.  \_Exeunl. 

Scene  II. — A  Garden. 
Enter  Sophia  Dove  and  Lucy  Waters. 

Sophia,  Indeed,  and  indeed.  Miss  Lucy  Waters, 
these  are  strong  facts  which  you  tell  me ;  and  I  do 
believe,  that  no  prudent  woman  would  engage  with 
a  man  of  Mr.  Andrew  Belfield's  disposition :  but 
what  course  .am  I  to  follow  1  and  how  am  I  to 
extricate  myself  from  the  embarrassments  of  my 
situation? 

Lucy.  Truly,  madam,  you  have  but  one  refuge 
that  T  know  of. 

Sophia,  And  that  lies  in  the  arms  of  a  young  ad- 
venturer! O  Lucy,  Lucy!  this  is  a  flattering  pre- 
scription, calculated  rather  to  humour  the  patient, 
than  to  remove  the  disease. 

Lucy.  Nay,  but  if  there  is  a  necessity  for  your 
taking  this  step — 

Sophia.  Ay  !  necessitj'  is  grown  strangely  com- 
modious of  late,  and  always  compels  us  to  do  the 
very  thing  we  have  most  a  mind  to. 

Lucy.  Well,  madam,  but  common  humanity  t© 
young  Mr.  Belfield — you  must  allow,  he  has  been 
hardly  treated, 

Sophia.  By  me,  Lucy? 

Lucy.  Madam!  No,  madam,  not  by  you;  but 
'tis  charity  to  heal  the  wounded,  though  you  have 
not  been  a  party  in  the  fray. 

Sophia.  I  grant  you.  You  are  a  true  female  phi- 
losopher; yon  would  let  charity  recommend  you  a 
husband,  and  a  husband  recommend  you  to  charity. 
But  I  won't  reason  upon  the  matter  ;  at  least,  not 
in  the  humour  I  am  now,  nor  at  this. particular  time  : 
no,  Lucy,  nor  in  this  particular  spot ;  for  here  it 
was,  at  this  very  hour,  yesterday  evening,  young 
Belfield  surprised  me. 

Lucy.  And  see,  madam,  punctual  to  the  same 
lucky  moment,  he  comes  again :  let  him  plead  his 
own  cause  ;  you  need  fear  no  interruption  ;  my  lady 
has  too  agreeable  an  engagement  of  her  own,  to 
endeavour  at  disturbing  those  of  other  people.  [^Exit. 
Enter  Belfield  Junior. 

Belf.jnn.  Have  I  then  found  thee,  loveliest  of 
women?  Oh,  Sophia!  report  has  struck  me  to  the 
heart,  if,  as  I  am  told,  to-morrow  gives  you  to  my 
brother,  this  is  the  last  time  I  am  ever  to  behold 
you. 

Sophia.  Why  so,  Mr.  Belfield?  Why  should  our 
separation  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  our  alli- 
ance? 

Belf.jun.  Because  I  have  been  ambitious,  and 
cannot  survive  the  pangs  of  disappointment, 

Sophia.  Alas,  poor  man  !  but  you  know  where  to 
bury  your  disappointments  ;  the  sea  is  still  open  to 
you,  and  take  my  word  for  it,  Mr.  Belfield,  the 
man  who  can  live  for  three  years,  ay !  or  three 
months,  in  separation  from  the  woman  of  his  heart, 
need  be  under  no  apprehensions  for  his  life,  let  * 
what  will  befal  her. 

Belf.jun.  Cruel,  insulting  Sophia !  when  I  last 
parted  from  you,  I  flattered  myself,  I  had  left  some 
impression  on  your  heart;  but  in  every  event  of 
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my  life,  I  meet  a  base,  injurious  brother ;  the  ever- 
lasting bar  to  my  happiness.  I  can  support  it  no 
longer;  and  Mr.  Belfield,  madam,  never  can,  never 
shall,  be  your's. 

Sophia,  How,  sir!  Never  shall  be  mine?  What 
do  yon  tell  uie?  There  is  but  that  man  on  earth 
with  whom  I  can  be  happy  ;  and,  if  my  fate  is  such, 
that  he  is  never  to  be  mine,  the  world,  and  all  it 
contains,  will  for  ever  after  be  indifterent  to  me. 

Belf.jun.  I  have  heard  enough  ;  farewell! 

Sophia.  Farewell,  sagacious  Mr.  BelHeld!  the 
next  fond  female  who  ll'.us  openly  declares  herself 
to  you,  will,  I  hope,  meet  with  a  more  gallant  re- 
ception than  r  have  done. 

Belf.jun.  How,  what!  Is't  possible'?  O  heavens! 

Sophia.  What,  you've  discovered  it  at  last?  Ob, 
fie  upon  you  ! 

Belf.jun.  Thus,  thus,  let  me  embrace  my  un- 
expected blessing!  Come  to  my  heart,  my  fond 
o'erflowing  heart !  and  tell  me,  once  again,  that  my 
Sophia  will  be  only  mine  ! 

Sophia.  O  man,  man !  all  despondency  one  mo- 
ment, all  rapture  the  next.  No  question  now  but 
you  conceive  every  difficulty  surmounted,  and  that 
we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  run  into  each  other's 
arms,  make  a  fashionable  elopement,  and  be  happy 
for  life;  and  I  must  own  to  you,  Mr.  Bellield,  were 
there  no  other  condition  of  our  uuion,  even  this 
project  should  not  deter  me;  but  I  have  better 
hopes,  provided  you  will  be  piloted  by  me;  for, 
believe  me,  my  good  friend,  I  am  better  acquainted 
with  this  coast  than  you  are. 

Belf.jun.  I  doubt  not  your  discretion,  and  shall 
implicitly  surrender  myself  to  your  guidance. 

Sophia.  Give  me  a  proof  of  it  then,  by  retreating 
from  this  place  immediately  ;  'tis  my  father's  hour 
for  walking,  and  I  would  not  have  you  meet;  be- 
sides, your  brother  is  expected. 

Belf.jun,  Ay!  that  brother,  my  Sophia,  that 
brother  brings  vexation  and  regret  whenever  he  is 
named ;  but  I  hope  I  need  not  dread  a  second  injury 
in  your  esteem;  and  yet,  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but 
if  I  were  addicted  to  superstition — 

Sophia.  And  if  I  were  addicted  to  anger,  I  should 
■quarrel  with  you  for  not  obeying  my  injunctions 
with  more  readiness. 

Belf.jun,  I  will  obey  thee,  and,  yet,  'tis  difficult. 
Those  lips,  which  thus  have  blest  me,  cannot  dis- 
miss me  without — 

Sophia.  Nay,  Mr.  Belfield,  don't  yon — well, 
then — Mercy  upon  us  !  who's  coming  here  ? 

Belf.jun.  How!  Oh,  yes!  never  fear;  'tis  a 
friend ;  'tis  "Violetta ;  'tis  a  lady  that  I — 

Sophia.  That  you  what,  Mr.  Belfield?  What  lady 
is  it?  I  never  saw  her  in  my  life  before. 

Belf.jun.  No  ;  she  is  a  foreigner  ;  born  in  Portu- 
gal, though  of  an  English  family ;  the  packet,  in 
which  she  was  coming  to  England,  foundered 
alongside  of  our  ship,  and  I  was  the  instrument  of 
saving  her  life.  I  interest  myself  much  in  her  hap- 
piness, and  I  beseech  you,  for  my  sake,  to  be  kind 
to  her.  lExit. 

Sophia.  He  interests  himself  much  in  her  happi- 
ness ;  he  beseeches  me,  for  his  sake,  to  be  kind  to 
her!     What  am  I  to  judge  of  all  this? 
En^er  Violetta. 

Vio.  Madam,  I  ask  pardon  for  this  intrusion,  but 
I  have  business  with  you  of  a  nature  that — I  pre- 
sume I'm  not  mistaken,  you  are  the  young  lady  I 
have  been  directed  to,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Benja- 
min Dove? 

Sophia.  I  am,  madam  ;  but  won't  you  please  to 
repose  yourself  in  the  house  1  I  understand  you 
are  a  stranger  in  this  country.  May  I  beg  to  know 
what  commands  you  have  for  nje?  Mr.  Bellield 
has  made  me  acquainted  with  some  circumstances 
relative  to  your  story,  and  for  his  sake,  madam,  I 
shall  be  proud  to  render  you  any  service  in  my 
power. 


Vio.  For  Mr.  Belfield's  sake,  did  you  say,  ma- 
dam ■?  Has  Mr.  Belfield  named  me  to  you,  madam  ? 

Sophia.  Is  there  any  wonder  in  that,  pray? 

Vio.  No,  none  at  all.  In  any  man  else  such 
confidence  would  surprise  me  ;  but  in  Mr.  Belfield 
'tis  natural ;  there  is  no  wondering  at  what  he  does. 

Sophia,  You  must  pardon  me,  I  find  we  think 
dillerenlly  of  Mr.  Belfield ;  he  left  me  but  this 
minute,  and,  in  the  kindest  terms,  recommended 
you  to  my  friendship. 

Vio,  'Twas  he  then  that  parted  from  you  as  I 
came  up  :  I  thought  so,  but  I  was  too  much  agitated 
to  observe  him,  and,  I  am  confident,  he  is  too  guilty 
to  dare  to  look  upon  me. 

Sophia.  Why  so,  madam"?  For  heaven's  sake, 
inform  me  what  injuries  you  have  received  from 
Mr.  Belfield.  I  must  own  to  you,  I  am  much  inter- 
ested in  finding  him  to  be  a  man  of  honour. 

Vio.  I  know  your  situation,  madam,  and  I  pity 
it;  Providence  has  sent  me  here,  in  time,  to  save 
you,  and  to  tell  you — 

Sophia.  Wh At  1  To  tell  me  what  1  Oh,  speak  ! 
or  I  shall  sink  with  apprehension. 

Vio.  To  tell  you  that  he  is  my  husband. 

.Sop/iia.  Husband!  Your  husband'?  What  do  I 
hear?  ungenerous,  base,  deceitful  Belfield!  I 
thought  he  seemed  confounded  at  your  appearance ; 
everything  confirms  his  treachery,  and  I  cannot 
doubt  the  truth  of  what  you  tell  me. 

Vio.  A  truth  it  is,  madam,  that  I  must  ever  re- 
flect on  with  the  most  sorrowful  regret. 

Sophia.  Come,  let  me  beg  you  to  walk  towards 
the  house.  I  ask  no  account  of  this  transaction  of 
Mr.  Belfield's  ;  I  would  fain  banish  his  name  from 
my  memory  for  ever,  and  you  shall,  this  instant,  be 
a  witness  to  his  peremptory  dismission.  [Exeunt. 
Scene  III. — Another  part  of  the  Garden. 
Enter  Belfield  Junior,  and  Paterson. 

Belf.jun.  And  so,  sir,  these  are  her  ladyship's 
commands,  are  they? 

Paterson.  This  is  what  I  am  commissioned  by 
Lady  Dove  to  tell  you.  What  report  shall  I  make 
to  her? 

Belf.jun,  Even  what  you  please,  Mr.  Paterson: 
mould  it,  and  model  it  to  your  liking;  put  as  many 
palliatives  as  you  think  proper,  to  sweeten  it  to  her 
ladyship's  taste,  so  you  do  but  give  her  to  under- 
stand that  I  neither  can,  nor  will,  abandon  my 
Sophia.  Cease  to  think  of  her  indeed!  What 
earthly  power  can  exclude  her  idea  from  i^y 
thoughts?  I  am  surprised  Lady  Dove  should  think 
of  sending  me  such  a  message  ;  and  I  wonder,  sir, 
that  you  should  consent  to  bring  it. 

Paterson.  Sir! 

Belf.jun,  Nay,  Mr.  Paterson,  don't  assume  such 
a  menacing  air,  nor  practise  on  my  temper  too  far 
in  this  business.  I  know  both  your  situation  and 
my  own ;  consider,  sir,  mine  is  a  •cause  that  would 
animate  the  most  dastardly  spirit ;  your's  is  enough 
to  damp  the  most  courageous.  [Exit. 

Paterson.  A  very  short  and  sententious  gentle- 
man !  but  there  is  truth  in  his  remark  ;  mine  is 
but  a  sorry  commission  after  all :  the  man's  in  the 
right  to  fight  for  his  mistress;  she's  worth  the  ven- 
ture, and  if  there  was  no  way  else  to  be  quit  of 
mine,  I  should  be  in  the  right  to  fight  too.  Egad! 
I  don't  see  why  aversion  shouldn't  make  me  as 
desperate,  as  love  makes  him.  Hell  and  fury! 
here  comes  my  Venus  ! 

Enter  Lady  Dove. 

Lady  D.  Well,  Paterson,  what  says  the  fellow 
to  my  message? 

Paterson.  Says,  madam !  I'm  ashamed  to  tell  you 
what  he  says ;  he's  the  arrantest  boatswain  that 
ever  I  conversed  with. 

Lady  D.  But  tell  me  what  he  says. 

Paterson.  Everything,  that  scandal  and  scurrility 
can  utter  against  you.  [me? 

Lady  D,  Against  me  !  What  could  he  say  against 
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Paterson,  Modestj  forbids  me  to  tell  you. 
Lady  D.  Oh,  the  vile  reprobate!  I,  that  have 
been  so  guarded  in  my  conduct,  so  discreet  in  my 
partialities,  as  to  keep  them  secret,  even  from  my 
own  husband;  but,  I  hope,  he  didn't  venture  to 
abuse  my  person? 

Paterson.  No,  madam,  no  ;  had  he  proceeded  to 
such  lengths,  I  couldn't,  in  honour,  have  put  up 
with  it;  I  hope  I  have  more  spirit  than  to  sutler 
any  reflections  upon  your  ladyship's  personal  ac- 
complishments. 

Lady  D.  Well,  but  did  you  say  nothing  in  de- 
fence of  my  reputation? 
Paterson.  Nothing. 
LadyD.  No? 

Paterson.  Not  a  syllable;  trust  me  for  that:  'tis 
the  wisest  way  upon  all  tender  topics  to  be  silent ; 
for  he,  who  takes  upon  himself  to  defend  a  lady's 
reputation,  only  publishes  her  favours  to  the  world ; 
and,  therefore,  I  would  always  leave  that  office  to 

a  husband.  [heart 

Lady  D.  'Tis  true  ;  and  if  Sir  Benjamin  had  any 
Paterson.  Come,  come,  my  dear  lady,  don't  be 
too  severe  upon  Sir  Benjamin  ;  many  men  of  no 
better  appearance  than  Sir  Benjamin,  have  shewn 
themselves  perfect  heroes  :  I  know  a  whole  family 
that,  with  the  limbs  of  ladies,  have  the  hearts  of 
lions.  Who  can  tell  but  your  husband  may  be  one 
of  this  sort? 
.    Lady  D.  Ah  !— 

Paterson.  Well,  but  try  him  ;  tell  him  how  j^ou 
have  been  used,  and  see  what  his  spirit  will  prompt 
him  to  do.  Apropos!  here  the  little  gentleman 
comes;  if  he  won't  fight,  'tis  but  what  you  expect; 
if  he  will,  who  can  tell  where  a  lucky  arrow  may 
hit?  [Exit. 

Enter  Sir  Benjamin  Dove. 
Lady  Z>.  Sir  Benjamin,  I  want  to  have  a  little 
discourse  in  private  with  you. 
Sir  B.  With  me,  my  lady  1 
Lady  D.  With  you.  Sir  Benjamin ;  'tis  upon  a 
matter  of  a  very  serious  nature  ;  pray  sit  down  by 
me.     I  don't  know  how  it  is,  my  dear,  but  I  have 
observed  of  late,  with  much  concern,  a  great  abate- 
ment in  your  regard  for  me. 

Sir  B.  Oh,  fie,  my  lady !  Why  do  you  think  so  ? 
What  reason  have  you  for  so  unkind  a  suspicion  ? 

Lady  D.  'Tis  in  vain  for  you  to  deny  it.    I  am 
convinced  you  have  done  loving  me. 
_  Sir  B.  Well,  now,  I  vow,  my  dear,  as  I  am  a 
sinner,  you  do  me  wrong. 

LadyD.  Lookye,  Sir  Benjamin,  love,  like  mine, 
is  apt  to  be  quick-sighted,  and,  I  am  persuaded,  I 
am  not  deceived  in  my  observations. 

SirB.  Indeed,  and  indeed,  my  Lady  Dove,  you 
accuse  me  wrongfully. 

Lady  D.  Mistake  me  not,  my  dear,  I  do  not  ac- 
cuse you,  I  accuse  myself;  I  am  sensible  there  are 
faults  and  imperfections  in  ray  temper. 
Sir  B.  Oh  !  trifles,  my  dear  ;  mere  trifles ! 
Lady  D.  Come,  come,  I  know  you  have  led  but 
an  uncomfortable  life  of  late  ;  and,  I  am  afraid,  I 
have  been  innocently,  in  some  degree,  the  cause 
of  it. 

Sir  B.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  contradict  your  lady- 
ship, if  you  are  pleased  to  say  so. 

Lady  D.  I  am  sure  it  has  been  as  I  say  :  my  over 
fondness  for  you  has  been  troublesome  and  vexa- 
tious ;  you  hate  confinement,  I  know  you  do  ;  you 
are  a  man  of  spirit,  and  formed  to  figure  in  the 
world. 

Sir  B.  Oh !  you  flatter  me. 

Lady  It.  Nay,  nay,  there's  no  disguising  it :  you 
sigh  for  action;  your  looks  declare  it :  this  alteration 
in  your  habit  and  appearance  puts  it  out  of  doubt; 
there  is  a  certain  quickness  in  your  eye;  'twas  the 
Jirst  symptom  that  attracted  my  regards  ;  and,  I  am 
mistaken,  Sir  Benjamin,  if  yoa  do  not  possess  as 
much  courage  as  any  man. 


Sir  B.  Your  ladyship  does  me  honour. 
Lady  D.  I  do  you  justice,  Sir  Benjamin. 
Sir  B.  "Why,  I  believe,  for  the  matter  of  courage, 
I  have  as  much  as  my  neighbours  ;  but  'tis  of  a 
strange  perverse  quality;  for,  as  some  spirits  rise 
with  the  diflficulties  they  have  to  encounter,  my 
courage,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  greatest  when 
there  is  least  call  for  it. 

Lady  D.  Oh!  you  shall  never  make  me  believe 
this,  Sir  Benjamin.  You  could'nt  bear  to  see  me 
ill  used;  I'm  positive  you  couldn't. 

Sir  B.  'Tis  as  well,  however,  not  to  be  too  sure 
of  that.     (Aside.) 

LadyD.  You  cou'dn't  be  so  mean-spirited,  as 
to  stand  by  and  hear  your  poor  dear  wife  abused 
and  insulted,  and — 

SirB.  Oh,  no,  by  no  means;  'twould  break  my 
heart ;  but  who  has  abused  you,  and  insulted  you  , 
and — 

LadyD.  Who?  why  this  young  Belfield,  that  I 
told  you  of. 

SirB.  Oh,  never  listen  to  him!  a  woman  of 
your  years  should  have  more  sense  than  to  mind 
what  such  idle  young  fleers  can  say  of  you. 

LadyD.  {Rising.')  My  years.  Sir  Benjamin! 
Why,  you  are  more  intolerable  than  he  is  ;  but  let 
him  take  his  course  ;  let  him  run  away  with  your 
daughter ;  it  shall  be  no  further  concern  of  mine 
to  prevent  him. 

SirB,  No,  my  dear,  I've  done  that  effectually  » 
Lady  D.  How  so,  pray  ? 

Sir  B.  By  taking  care  she  sha'n'trun  away  with 
my  estate  at  the  same  time.  Some  people  lock 
their  daughters  up,  to  prevent  their  eloping  ;  I've 
gone  a  wiser  way  to  work  with  mine,  let  her  go 
loose,  and  locked  up  her  fortune. 

LadyD.  And,  o'  my  conscience,  I  believe  you 
mean  to  do  the  same  by  your  wife  ;  turn  her  loose 
upon  the  world,  as  you  do  your  daughter;  leave 
her  to  the  mercy  of  every  freebooter  ;  let  her  bs 
vilified  and  abused — her  honour,  her  reputation, 
mangled  and  torn  by  every  paltry,  privateering  fel- 
low, that  fortune  casts  upon  your  coast. 

Sir  B.  Hold,  my  lady,  hold ;  young  Belfield  did 
not  glance  at  your  reputation,  I  hope. — Did  he  ? 

LadyD.  Indeed,  but  he  did  though  ;  and  there- 
in I  think  every  wife  has  a  title  to  her  husband's 
protection. 

Sir  B.  True,  my  dear  ;  'tis  our  duty  to  plead, 
but  yours  to  provide  us  with  the  brief. 

LadyD.  There  are  some  insults.  Sir  Benjamin, 
that  no  man  of  spirit  ought  to  put  up  with  ;  and 
the  imputation  of  being  made  a  wittol  of,  is  the 
most  unpardonable  of  any. 

SirB.  Right,  my  dear  ;  even  truth,  you  know, 
is  not  to  be  spoke  at  all  times. 

LadyD.  How,  sir,  would  you  insinuate  anything 
to  the  disparagement  of  my  fidelity?  Butchuse 
your  side,  quarrel  you  must,  either  with  him  or 
with  me. 

SirB,  Oh,  if  that  is  the  alternative,  what  a  deal 
of  time  have  we  wasted.  Step  with  me  into  the 
library,  and  I'll  pen  him  a  challenge  immediately. 

[Exeunt.. 
ACT  IV. 
Scene  I, — The  Cabin,  with  a  View  of  the  Sea,  as 
before. 
Enter  Philip,  and  Lucy  Waters. 
Philip.  How  I  have  loved  you,  Lucy,  and  what 
I  have  suffered  on  your  account,   you  know  well 
enough  ;  and  you  shou'dn'tnow,  when  I  am  strug- 
gling to    forget  you,  come  to  put  me  in  mind  of 
past  afllictions.    Go,  go,  leave  me,  I   pray  yon, 
leave  me. 

Lucy.  Nay,  Philip,  but  hear  me. 

Philip.  Hear  j'ou,  ungrateful  girl!  you  know  it 

has  been   all  my  delight  to  hear  j'ou,  to  see  you, 

and  to  sit  by  your  side, — for  hours  I  have  done  it ; 

for  whole  days  together.  But  those  days  are  past ; 
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I  must  labour  now  for  my  livelihood,  and,  if  you 
rob  me  of  my  time,  you  wrong  me  of  ray  subsist- 
ence. 

Lucy.  O,  Philip  I  I  am  undone  if  you  don't  pro- 
tect me ! 
.   Philip.  Ah,  Lucy  !  that  I  fear  is  past  prevention. 

Lucy.  No,  Philip,  no !  I  am  innocent,  and  there- 
fore persecuted  by  the  most  criminal  of  men.  _  I 
have  disclosed  all  Mr.  Belfield's  artifices  to  Miss 
Sophia,  and  now  am  terrified  to  death.  I  saw  him 
follow  me  out  of  the  Park,  as  I  was  cominghither, 
and  I  dare  not  return  home  alone ;  indeed,  Philip, 
I  dare  not. 

Philip.  Well,  Lucy,  step  in  with  me,  and  fear 
nothing  ;  I  see  the  squire  is  coming.  He,  who 
can  refuse  his  protection  to  a  woman,  may  he 
never  taste  the  blessings  a  woman  can  bestow  I 

[^Exeunt. 
Enter  Belfield  Senior. 

Belf.  Ay,  'tis  she !  confusion  follow  her  !  How 
perversely  has  she  traversed  my  projects  with  So- 
phia !  By  all  that's  resolute,  I'll  be  revenged !  My 
brother,  too,  returned — vexatious  circumstance! 
there  am  I  foiled  again.  Since  first  I  stepped  out 
of  the  path  of  honour,  what  have  I  obtained  ?  O, 
treachery !  treachery !  if  thou  can'st  not,  in  this 
world,  make  us  happy,  better  have  remained  that 
dull  formal  thing,  an  honest  man,  and  trusted  to 
•what  the  future  might  produce. 

Enter  PHILIP. 
So,  fellow,  who  are  you  1 

Philip.  A  man,  sir;  an  honest  man. 

Belf.  A  saucy  one,  methinks. 

Philip.  The  injurious  are  apt  to  think  so  ;  bow- 
ever,  1  ask  pardon.  As  your  riches  make  you  too 
proud,  my  honesty,  perhaps,  makes  me  too  bold. 

Belf.  O,  I  know  you  now  :  you  are  son  to  that 
old  fellow  I  thought  proper  to  discharge  from  my 
farm.  Please  to  betake  yourself  from  the  door  of 
your  cabin  ;  there's  a  young  woman  within  I  must 
have  a  word  with.  [with — 

Philip.  If  'tis  Lucy  Waters  you  would  speak 

Belf.  If,  rascal !  It  is  Lucy  Waters  that  I  would 
speak  with — that  I  will  speak  with — and,  spite  of 
your  insolence,  compel  to  answer  whatever  I 
please  to  ask,  and  go  with  me  wherever  I  please 
to  carry  her. 

Philip.  Then,  sir,  I  must  tell  you,  poor  as  I  am, 
she  is  under  my  protection.  Yon  see,  sir,  I  am 
armed;  you  have  no  right  to  force  an  entrance 
Jiere,  and,  while  I  have  life,  you  never  shall. 

Belf.  Then  be  it  at  your  peril,  villain,  if  you  op- 
pose me.    (  They  fight.) 

Enter  Paterson,  who  beats  doivn  their  swords. 

Paterson.  For  shame,  Mr.  Belfield!  what  are 
you  about — tilting  with  this  peasants 

Belf.  Paterson,  stand  off. 

Paterson.  Come,  come,  put  up  your  sword. 

Belf.  D n,  sir  !  what  do  you  mean  1    Do  you 

turn  against  me  ?    Give  way,  or,  by  my  soul,  I'll 
run  you  through. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  IRONSIDES  and  SkIFF. 

Ironsides.  Heyday,  what  the  devil  ails  you  all ! 
I  thought  the  whole  ship's  company  had  sprung  a 
mutiny.  Master  and  I  were  taking  a  nap  together 
for  good  fellowship ;  and  you  made  such  a  d — d 
clatteringand  clashing,  there's  no  sleeping  in  peace 
for  you. 

Belf.  Come,  Mr.  Paterson,  will  you  please  to 
bear  me  company,  or  stay  with  your  new  acquaint- 
ance 1 

Ironsides.  Oh,  ho,  my  righteous  nephew  !  is  it 
you  that  are  kicking  up  this  riot?  Why,  you  un- 
gracious profligate,  would  you  murder  an  honest 
lad  at  the  door  of  his  own  house?  his  castle — his 
castellum.     Are  these  your  fresh-water  tricks? 

Belf.  Your  language.  Captain  Ironsides,  sa- 
vours strongly  of  your  profession  3   and  I  hold 


both  you,  your  occupation,  and  opinion,  equally 
vulgar  and  contemptible. 

Ironsides.  My  profession'.  Why,  what  have  you 
to  say  to  my  profession,  you  unsanctified  whelp, 
you?  I  hope  it  is  an  honest  vocation  to  fight  the 
enemies  of  one's  country:  you,  it  seems,  are  for 
murdering  friends :  I  trust  it  is  not  for  such  a  skip- 
jack as  thee  art  to  fleer  at  my  profession.  Master, 
did'st  ever  hear  the  like? 

Skiff.  Never,  never,  captain  ;  for  my  own  part, 
I  am  one  of  few  words  ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I 
always  thought  that  to  be  a  brave  seaman,  like  your 
honour,  was  the  greatest  title  an  Englishman  can 
wear. 

Ironsides.  Why,  so  it  is.  Skiff;  ahem  ! 

Belf.  Well,  sir,  I  leave  you  to  the  enjoyment  of 
your  honours;  so,  your  servant.  Sirrah,  I  shall 
find  a  time  for  you.     (  Belfield  is  going  out.) 

Ironsides.  Hark  ye,  sir ;  come  back  :  one  more 
word  with  you. 

Belf.  Well,  sir ! 

Ironsides.  Your  father  was  an  honest  gentleman : 
your  mother,  though  I  say  it  that  should  not  say 
it,  was  an  angel ;  my  eyes  ache  when  I  speak  of 
her:  ar'n't  you  ashamed,  sirrah,  to  disgrace  such 
parents  ?  My  nephew.  Bob,  your  brother,  is  an 
honest  lad,  and  as  brave  as  ever  stepped  between 
stem  and  stern ;  a'  has  a  few  faults,  indeed,  as  who 
is  free?  But  you,  Andrew,  you  are  as  false  as  a 
quicksand,  and  as  full  of  mischief  as  a  fire-ship. 

Paterson.  Come,  Mr.  Belfield, for  heaven's  sake, 
let  us  go  home.  \^Exit,  with  Belfield. 

Ironsides.  Hark  ye,  Philip,  I  forgot  to  ask  you 
what  all  this  stir  was  about.  [form  you. 

Philip.  Sir,  if  you  please  to  walk  in,  I  will  in- 

Ironsides.  With  all  my  heart:  a  pragmatical, 
impertinent  coxcomb!  Come,  master,  we'll  fill  a 
pipe,  and  hear  the  lad's  story  withindoors.  I  ne- 
ver yet  was  ashamed  of  my  profession,  and  I'll  take 
care  my  profession  shall  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  me.  [^Exeunt, 

Scene  II. — The  Garden. 
Enter  Belfield  Jonior,  and  Sophia. 

Belf.jun.  Madam!  madam!  will  you  vouchsafe 
to  give  me  a  hearing? 

Sophia.  Unless  you  could  recall  an  act  no  earth- 
ly power  can  cancel,  all  attempt  at  explanation  is 
vain. 

Belf.jun.  Yet,  before  we  part  for  ever,  obstinate, 
inexorable  Sophia,  tell  me  what  is  my  offence  ? 

Siyphia.  Answer  yourself  that  question,  Mr.  Bel- 
field; consult  your  own  heart;  consult  your  Vio- 
letta. 

Belf.jun.  Now,  on  my  life,  she's  meanly  jealous 
ofVioletta;  that  grateful  woman  has  been  warm 
in  her  commendations  of  me,  and  her  distempered 
fancy  turns  that  candour  into  criminality.  {Aside.) 

Sophia.  Ha!  he  seems  confounded!  guilty, be- 
yond all  doubt.     (Aside.) 

Belf.jun.  By  heaven,  I'll  no  longer  be  the  dupe 
to  these  bad  humours !  Lucy  Waters,  Violetta, 
every  woman  she  sees  or  hears,  alarms  her  jea- 
lousy, overthrows  my  hopes,  and  rouses  every  pas- 
sion into  fury.  Well  madam,  at  length  I  see  what 
you  allude  to  :  I  shall  followyouradvice,  and  consult 
my  Violetta; — nay,  more,  consult  mj-  happiness; 
for,  with  her,  at  least,  I  shall  find  repose;  with 
you,  I  plainly  see,  there  can  be  none. 

Sojihia.  'Tis  very  well,  sir;  the  only  favour  you 
can  now  grant  me  is  never  to  see  you  again  :  for, 
after  what  has  passed  between  us,  every  time  yoa 
intrude  into  my  company,  you  will  commit  an  in- 
sult upon  good  breeding  and  humanity. 

Belf.jun.  Madam,  I'll  take  care  to  give  you  no 
further  offence.  \_ExH. 

Sophia.  Oh,  my  poor  heart  will  break  I 
Enter  Sir  Benjamin  Dove. 

Sir  B.  Hey-day,  Sophia!  what's  the  matter?— 
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What  ails  my  child'?  Who  has  offended  you !  Did 
not  I  see  the  younger  Belfield  part  from  you  just 
now  ? 

Sophia,  O,  sir!  if  you  have  any  love  for  me, 
don't  name  that  base  treacherous  wretch  to  me  any 
more.  [^Exit. 

Sir  B.  Upon  my  word,  I  am  young  Mr.  Bel- 
field's  most  obsequious  servant ;  a  very  notable 
confusion,  truly,  he  has  been  pleased  to  make  in 
my  family!  Lady  Dove  raves,  Sophia  cries:  my 
wifecallshimasaucy  impudent  fellow;  my  daugh- 
ter says  he's  a  base  treacherous  wretch ;  from  all 
which  1  am  to  conclude,  that  he  has  spoke  too  plain 
truths  to  the  one,  and  told  too  many  lies  to  the 
other.  Lady  Dove  has  peremptorily  insisted  upon 
my  giving  him  a  challenge;  but,  to  say  the  truth, 
I  had  no  great  stomach  to  the  business,  till  this 
fresh  provocation  :  I  perceive  now,  I  am  growing 
into  a  most  unaccountable  rage  ;  'tis  something  so 
difl'erent  from  what  I  ever  felt  before,  that,  for 
what  I  know,  it  may  be  courage,  and  I  mistake  it 
for  anger.  I  never  did  quarrel  with  any  man,  and 
hitherto,  no  man  ever  quarrelled  with  me.  Egad, 
if  I  once  break  the  ice,  it  sha'n't  stop  here;  if 
young  Bellield  does  not  prove  me  a  coward.  Lady 
Dove  shall  see  that  I  am  a  man  of  spirit.  Sure,  I 
see  ray  gentleman  coming  here  again  !  {Steps  aside.) 
Enter  Belfield,  Junior. 

Belf.jun.  What  meanness,  what  infatuation  pos- 
sesses me,  that  I  should  resolve  to  throw  myself 
once  more  in  her  way  ! — but  she's  gone,  and  yet  I 
may  escape  with  credit. 

Sir  B.  Ay ;  there  he  is,  sure  enough !  By  the 
mass,  I  don't  like  him  !  I'll  listen  a  while,  and  dis- 
cover what  sort  of  a  humour  he  is  in. 

Belf.jun.  I  am  ashamed  of  this  weakness  :  I  am 
determined  to  assume  a  proper  spirit,  and  act  as 
becomes  a  man  upon  this  occasion. 

Sir  B.  Upon  my  soul,  I  am  very  sorry  for  it. 

Belf.jun.  Now  am  I  so  distracted  between  love, 
rage,  and  disappointment,  that  I  could  find  in  ray 
heart  to  sacrifice  her,  myself,  and  all  mankind. 

Sir  B.  Lord  ha'  mercy  upon  us !  I'd  better  steal 
off,  and  leave  him  to  himself. 

Belf.jun.  And  yet,  jjcrhaps,  all  this  raayproceed 
from  an  excess  of  fondness  in  my  Sophia. 

Sir  B.  Upon  my  word,  you  are  blest  with  a  most 
happy  assurance ! 

Belf.jun.  Something  may  have  dropped  from 
Violante  to  alarm  her  jealousy  ;  and,  working  upon 
the  exquisite  sensibility  of  her  innocent  mind,  may 
have  brought  my  sincerity  into  question. 

Sir  B.  I  don't  understand  a  word  of  all  this. 

Belf.jun.  Now  could  I  fall  at  her  feet  for  par- 
don, though  I  know  not  in  what  I  have  offended  : 
I  have  not  the  heart  to  move.  Fie  upon  it !  What 
an  arrant  coward  has  love  made  me  ! 

Sir  B.  A  coward,  does  he  say  1  I  am  heartily 
rejoiced  to  hear  it;  if  I  mustneedscome  to  action, 
pray  heaven,  it  be  with  a  coward !  I'll  even  take 
him  while  he  is  in  the  humour,  for  fear  he  should 
recover  his  courage,  and  I  lose  mine.  So,  sir ! 
your  bumble  servant,  Mr.  Belfield!  I'm  gladlhave 
found  you,  sir. 

Bdf.jun.  Sir  Benjamin,  your  most  obedient. 
Pray,  what  are  your  commands,  now  you  have 
found  me'! 

Sir  B.  Hold !  hold !  don't  come  any  nearer : 
don't  you  see  I  am  in  a  most  prodigious  passion? 
Fire  and  fury!  what's  the  reason  you  have  made 
all  this  disorder  in  my  house'?  my  daughter  in 
tears  ;  my  wife  in  fits  ;  every  thing  in  an  uproar ; 
and  all  your  doing  !  Do  you  think  I'll  put  up  with 
this  treatment?  If  you  suppose  you  have  a  coward 
to  deal  with,you'll  find  yourself  mistaken — greatly 
mistaken,  let  me  tell  you,  sir !  Mercy  upon  me, 
what  a  passion  I  am  in!  In  short,  Mr.  Belfield, 
the  honour  of  my  house  is  concerned,  and  I  must 
and  will  have  satisfaction.  {Aside.)  I  think  tfcis  is 


pretty  well  to  set  in  with :  I'm  horribly  out  of  breath. 
What  great  fatigues  do  men  of  courage  undergo  1 

Belf.jun.  Look  ye,  Sir  Benjamin,  t  don't  rightly 
comprehend  what  you  would  be  at;  but,  if  you 
think  I  have  injured  you,  few  words  are  best ;  dis- 
putes between  men  of  honour  are  soon  adjusted. 
I'm  at  your  service,  in  any  way  you  think  fit. 

Sir  B.  How  you  fly  out,  now  !  Is  that  giving  me 
the  satisfaction  J  require'?  I  am  the  person  injured 
in  this  matter,  and,  as  such,  have  a  right  to  be  in  a 
passion  ;  but  I  see  neither  right  nor  reason,  why 
you,  who  have  done  the  wrong,  should  be  as  angry 
as  I  who  have  received  it. 

Belf.jun.  {Aside.)  J  suspect,  I  have  totally  mis- 
taken this  honest  gentlemen  ;  he  only  wants  to  build 
some  reputation  with  his  wife  upon  this  rencounter, 
and  'twould  be  inhuman  not  to  gratify  him. 

Sir  B.  What  shall  I  do  now'?  Egad,  I  seem  to 
have  posed  him  !  This  plaguy  sword  sticks  so  hard 
in  the  scabbard !  Well,  come  forth,  rapier ;  'tis  but 
one  thrust;  and  what  should  a  man  fear,  that  has 
Lady  Dove  for  his  wife'? 

Belf.jun.  Heyday!  is  the  man  mad?  Put  up 
your  sword.  Si*  Benjamin ;  put  it  up,  and  don  t 
expose  yourself  in  this  manner. 

SirB.  You  shall  excuse  me,  sir;  I  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  drawing  it,  and  am  determined 
now  to  try  what  metal  it's  made  of.  So,  come  on, 
sir  ! 

Belf.jun.  Really,  this  is  too  ridiculous :  f  tell 
you.  Sir  Benjamin,  I  am  in  no  humour  for  these 
follies.  I've  done  no  wrong  to  you,  or  yours  ;  on 
the  contrary,  great  wrong  has  been  done  to  me : 
but  I  have  no  quarrel  with  you,  so,  pray  put  up  your 
sword. 

Sir  B.  And  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Belfield,  'tis  in  vain 
to  excuse  yourself.  The  less  readiness  he  shews, 
so  much  the  more  resolution  I  feel. 

Belf.jun.  Well,  sir  knight,  if  such  is  your  hu- 
mour, I  won't  spoil  your  longing.  So,  have  at  you  1 
Enter  Lady  Dove. 

LadyD.  Ah!     {Shrieks.) 

Belf.jun.  Hold,  hold.  Sir  Benjamin !  I  never 
fight  in  ladies'  company. 

SirB.  Oh,  my  lady!  is  it  you'?  Don't  be  alarm- 
ed, ray  dear ;  'tis  all  over  :  a  small /racas  between 
this  gentleman  and  myself,  that's  all ;  don't  be 
under  any  surprise ;  I  believe  the  gentleman  has 
had  enough  :  I  believe  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  with 
my  behaviour,  and,  I  persuade  myself,  you  will 
have  no  cause  in  future  to  complain  of  his.  Mr. 
Belfield,  this  is  Lady  Dove. 

Belf.jun.  Madam,  to  a  generous  enemy,  'tis 
mean  to  deny  justice,  or  withhold  applause.  You 
are  happy  in  the  most  valiant  of  defenders,  gentle 
as  you  may  find  him  in  the  tender  passions  ;  to  a 
man,  madam,  he  acquits  himself  like  a  man.  Sir 
Benjamin  Dove,  in  justice  to  your  merit,  I  am  ready 
to  make  any  submission  to  this  lady  you  shall  please 
to  impose.  If  you  suffer  her  to  bully  you  after 
this,  you  deserve  to  be  hen-pecked  all  the  days  of 
your  life.    {Aside  to  Sir  B.) 

Sir  B.  Say  no  more,  my  dear  Bob  ;  I  shall  love 
you  for  this  the  longest  hour  I  have  to  live. 

Belf.jun.  If  I  have  done  you  any  sersice,  promise 
me  only  one  hour's  conversation  with  your  lovely 
daughter,  and  make  what  use  of  me  you  please. 

Sir  B.  Here's  my  hand ;  you  shall  have  it ; 
leave  us.  [^Exit  Belfield,  Junior. 

Lady  D.  What  am  I  to  think  of  all  this"?  It  can't 
well  be  a  contrivance  ;  and  yet,  'tis  strange,  that 
yon  little  animal  should  have  the  assurance  to  face 
a  man,  and  to  be  so  bashful  at  a  rencontre  with  a 
woman ! 

Sir  B.  Well,  Lady  Dove,  what  are  you  musing 
upon'!  You  see,  you  are  obeyed;  the  honour  of 
your  family  is  vindicated  :  slow  to  enter  into  these 
aflTairs,  being  once  engaged,  I  pertinaciously  con- 
duct them  to  tin  issue. 
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Lady  2).  Sir  Benjamin,  I — I — 
Sir  B.  Here,  Jonathan,  do  you  hear'!   set  my 
things  ready  in  the  library;  make  haste. 

Lady  D.  I  say,  Sir  Benjamin,  I  think — 

Sir  B.  Well,  let's  hear  what  it  is  you  think? 

Lady  D.  Bless  as  all !  why,  you  snap  one  up  so! 
I  say,  I  think,  my  dear,  you  have  acquitted  your- 
self tolerably  well,  and  I  am  perfectly  satislied. 

Sir  B.  Humph!  you  think  I  have  done  tolerably 
well ;  I  think  so  too :  do  you  apprehend  me  ? 
Tolerably!  for  this  business,  that  you  think  toler- 
ably well  done,  is  but  half  concluded,  let  me  tell 
you  :  nay,  what  some  would  call  the  toughest  part 
of  the  undertaking,  remains  unfinished ;  but,  I  dare 
say,  with  your  concurrence,  I  shall  find  it  easy 
eaough. 

Lady  D.  What  is  it  you  mean  to  do  with  my  con- 
currence! what  mighty  project  does  your  wise 
brain  teem  with  1 

Sir  B.  Nay,  now  I  reflect  on't  again,  I  dont 
think  there'll  be  any  need  of  your  concurrence; 
for,  nolens  or  volens,  I'm  determined  it  shall  be 
done.  In  short,  this  it  is  : — I  am  unalterably  re- 
solved, from  this  time  forward,  Lady  Dove,  to  be 
sole  and  absolute  in  this  house; — master  of  my  own 
servants,  father  to  my  own  child,  and  sovereign 
lord  and  governor,  madam,  over  my  own  wife  ! 

Lady  J).  You  are  ? 

SirB.  lam.  Gods!  gods!  what  a  pitiful,  con- 
temptible figure  does  a  man  make  under  petticoat 
government  I  I  am  determined  to  be  free. 

Enter  Paterson,  and  whispers  Lady  Dove. 
Ha !  how's  this,  Mr.  Paterson  !  What  liberties  are 
these  you  take  with  my  wife,  and  before  my  face? 
No  more  of  these  freedoms,  I  do  beseech  you,  sir, 
as  you  expect  to  have  to  answeritto  ahusband,  who 
will  have  no  secrets  whispered  to  his  wife,  to  which 
he  is  not  privy ;  nor  any  appointments  made,  in 
which  he  is  not  a  partj'. 

Paterson,  Heyday !  what  a  change  of  govern- 
ment is  here  !  Egad,  I'm  very  glad  on't.  Sir  Ben- 
jamin, I  see  yon  are  busy  about  family  affairs  ;  so 
I'll  wait  on  yon  some  other  time.  [^Exit. 

Lady  Dove.  What  insolence  is  this.  Sir  Benja- 
min? what  ribaldry  do  you  shock  my  ears  with? 
Let  me  pass,  sir;  I'll  stay  no  longer  in  the  same 
room  with  you. 

Sir  B.  Not  in  the  same  room,  nor  under  the  same 
roof,  shall  you  long  abide,  unless  you  reform  your 
manners ;  however,  for  the  present,  you  must  be 
content  to  stay  where  you  are. 

Lady  D.  What,  sir  !  will  you  imprison  me  in 
my  own  house?  I'm  sick;  I'm  ill ;  I'm  suffocated  ; 
I  want  air :  I  must  and  will  walk  into  the  garden. 

Sir  B.  Then,  madam,  you  must  find  some  better 
weapon  than  your  fan  to  parry  my  sword  with  :  this 
pass  I  defend:  what,  dost  think,  after  having  en- 
countered a  man,  I  shall  turn  my  back  on  a  woman  1 
No,  madam;  I  have  ventured  my  life  to  defend 
your  honour ;  'twould  be  hard  if  I  wanted  spirit  to 
protect  my  own.  To-morrow,  madam,  you  leave 
this  house  for  ever. 

Lady  D.  Will  you  break  my  heart,  you  tyrant? 
Will  you  turn  me  out  of  doors,  to  starve,  you  bar- 
barous man  ? 

Sir  B.  Oh !  never  fear ;  you  will  fare,  to  the 
full,  as  well  as  you  did  in  your  first  husband's  time  ; 
in  your  poor,  dear,  dead  Mr.  Searcher's  time.  You 
told  me  once,  that  you  prized  thepaltry  greyhound 
that  hung  at  his  button-hole,  more  than  all  the  jew- 
els my  folly  had  lavished  upon  you.  I  take  you  at 
your  word;  you  shall  have  your  bauble,  and  I  will 
take  back  all  mine ;  they'll  be  of  no  use  to  you 
hereafter. 

Lady  D.  O,  Sir  Benjamin  !  Sir  Benjamin !  for 
mercy  s  sake  turn  me  not  out  of  your  house !  I  will 
be  obedient,  gentle,  and  complying,  for  the  future ; 
don't  shame  me ;  on  my  knees,  I  beseech  you, 
don't. 


£'n<frr  Belfield,  Senior. 

Sir  B.  Mr.  Belfield,  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see 
you  ;  don't  go  back,  sir ;  you  catch  us,  indeed,  a 
little  unawares  ;  but  these  situations  are  not  un- 
common in  well-ordered  families  :  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments are  the  life  of  government;  and  the  au- 
thority of  a  husband  must  be  upheld. 

Belf.  I  confess,  Sir  Benjamin,  I  was  greatly  sur- 
prised at  finding  Lady  Dove  in  that  attitude  ;  but  I 
never  pry  into  family  secrets  :  I  had  much  rather 
suppose  your  lady  was  on  her  knees  to  intercede 
with  you  in  my  behalf,  than  be  told  she  was  reduced 
to  that  humble  posture  for  any  reason  that  affects 
herself. 

Sir  B.  Sir,  you  are  free  to  suppose  what  yoa 
please  for  Lady  Dove  ;  I'm  willing  to  spare  you 
that  trouble  on  my  account ;  and,  therefore,  I  tell 
you  plainly,  if  you  will  sign  and  seal  your  articles 
this  night,  to-morrow  morning  Sophia  shall  be 
y  onr's.  I'm  resolved,  that  the  self-same  day  which 
consecrates  the  redemption  of  my  liberty,  shall  con- 
firm the  surrender  of  your's. 

Lady  D.  O,  Mr.  Belfield  !  I  beseech  you,  inter- 
cede with  this  dear  cruel  man  in  my  behalf!  Would 
you  believe,  that  he  harbours  a  design  of  expelling 
me  his  house,  on  the  very  day,  too,  when  he  pur- 
poses celebrating  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter! 

Belf.  Come,  Sir  Benjamin,  I  must  speak  to  you 
now  as  a  friend  in  the  nearest  connexion  :  I  beg 
you  will  not  damp  our  happiness  with  so  melan- 
choly an  event.  I  will  venture  to  pledge  myself 
for  her  ladyship. 

Sir  B.  Well,  for  your  sake,  perhaps,  I  may  pro- 
long her  departure  for  one  day  ;  but  I'm  determin- 
ed, if  she  does  stay  to-morrow,  she  shall  not  pre- 
side at  table  ;  if  'tis  only  to  shew  the  company  what 
a  refractory  wife,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  spirit, 
may  be  brought  to  submit  to.  Our  wives,  Mr. 
Belfield,  may  tease  us,  and  vex  us,  and  still  escape 
with  impunity ;  but,  if  once  they  thoroughly  pro- 
voke us,  the  charm  breaks,  and  they  are  lost  for 
ever.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 
Scene  I.— The  Sea  Coast. 
JE/tfer  Old  Goodwin  awrf  Fanny. 

O.  Good.  What  you  tell  me,  Fanny,  gives  me 
great  concern  ;  that  Mr.  Francis  shoiald  think  to 
seduce  the  innocence  of  my  child,  for  a  paltry 
bribe  !  What  can  have  passed  to  encourage  him  to 
put  such  an  affront  upon  you? 

Fanny.  Till  this  proposal,  which  I  tell  you  of, 
I  always  took  Mr.  Francis  for  one  of  the  best-be- 
haved, modestest  young  men,  I  had  ever  met 
with. 

O,  Good.  To  say  the  truth,  Fanny,  so  did  I ; 
but  the  world  is  full  of  hypocrisy,  and  our  ac- 
quaintance with  him  has  been  very  short. 

Enter  Francis. 
Hark^e,  young  man,  a  word  with  you.    What  is 
it  I  or  my  children  have  done  to  offend  you? 

Francis.  Offend  me!  what  is  it  you  mean? 

O.  Good.  When  your  vessel  was  stranded  upon 
our  coast,  did  we  take  advantage  of  your  distress  1 
On  the  contrary,  wasn't  this  poor  hut  thrown  open 
to  your  use,  as  a  receptacle  for  your  treasures, 
and  a  repose  for  your  fatigues  !  Have  either  those 
treasures,  or  that  repose,  been  invaded  ?  Whom 
amongst  you  have  we  robbed  or  defrauded  ? 

Francis.  None,  none ;  your  honesty  has  been  as 
conspicuous  as  your  hospitality. 

O.  Good.  Why,  then,  having  receivedno  injury, 
do  you  seek  to  do  one?  an  injury  of  the  basest  na- 
.  ture.     You  see  there  a  poor  girl,  whose  only  por- 
tion in  this  world  is  her  innocence,  and  of  that  yoa 
have  sought  to — 

Francis.  Hold;  nor  impute  designs  to  me  which 
I  abhor.  You  say  your  daughter  has  no  portion 
but  her  innocence  ;  assured  of  that,  I  ask  none 
else ;  and  if  she  can  forgive  the  stratagam  I  have 
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made  use  of,  I  am  ready  to  atone  for  it  by  a  life 
devoted  to  her  service. 

O.  Good.  Well,  sir,  I  am  happy  to  find  you  are 
the  man  I  took  you  for,  and  cannot  discommend 
your  caution;  so,  that,  if  you  like  my  daughter, 
and  Fanny  is  consenting — But,  soft !  who  have  we 
got  herel 

Fanny.  I  wish  Mr.  Paterson  was  further  off,  for 
interrupting  us  just  now. 

Enter  Paterson. 

Paterson,  Pray,  good  people,  isn't  there  a  lady 
with  you,  of  the  name  of  Violetta? 

O.  Good.  There  is. 

Paterson.  Can  you  direct  me  to  her?  I  have  bu- 
siness with  her  of  the  utmost  consequence. 

O.  Good.  Fanny,  you  and  Mr.  Francis  step  in, 
and  let  the  lady  know.  [Exeunt  Fanny  and  Fran- 
cis.]  If  it's  no  oflFence,  Mr.  Paterson,  allow  me  to 
ask  you,  whether  there  is  any  hope  of  our  young 
gentleman  here,  who  is  just  returned,  succeeding 
in  his  addresses  to  Miss  Dove? 

Paterson.  Certainly  none.  Master  Goodwin. 

G.  Good.  I'm  heartily  sorry  for  it. 

Paterson.  I  find  you  are  a  stranger  to  the  rea- 
sons which  make  against  it ;  but  how  are  you  in- 
terested in  his  success  1 

O.  Good.  I  am  a  witness  of  his  virtues  ;  and, 
consequently,  not  indifferent  to  his  success.  [Exit. 
Enter  VioLETTA. 

Paterson.  Madam,  I  presume  your  name  is 
Violetta? 

Vio.  It  is,  sir. 

Paterson.  I  wait  upon  you,  madam,  at  Miss 
Dove's  desire,  and  as  a  particular  friend  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Belfield's. 

Vio.  Sir! 

Paterson.  Madam ! 

Vio.  Pray,  proceed. 

Paterson.  To  entreat  the  favour  of  your  com- 
pany at  Cropley  Castle,  upon  business,  wherein 
that  lady  and  gentleman  are  intimately  concerned ; 
I  presume,  madam,  you  guess  what  I  mean  ? 

Vio.  Indeed,  sir,  I  cannot  easily  guess  how  I 
can  possibly  be  a  party  in  any  business  between 
Miss  Dove  and  Mr.  Belfield.  I  thought  all  inter- 
course between  those  persons  was  now  entirely  at 
an  end. 

Paterson.  Oh,  no,  madam ;  by  no  means :  the 
afl'air  is  far  from  being  at  an  end. 

Vio.  How,  sir !  not  at  an  end? 

Paterson.  No,  madam;  on  the  contrary,  from 
Sir  Benjamin's  great  anxiety  for  the  match,  and, 
above  all,  from  the  very  seasonable  intelligence 
you  was  so  good  to  communicate  to  Miss  Sophia, 
I  am  not  without  hopes  that  Mr.  Andrew  Belfield 
will  be  happy  enough  to  conquer  all  her  scruples, 
and  engage  her  to  consent  to  marry  him. 

Vio.  Indeed!  but  pray,  sir,  those  scruples  of 
Miss  Dove's,  which  you  flatter  yourself  Mr.  Eel- 
field  will  so  happily  conquer,  how  is  it  that  ladies 
in  this  country  reconcile  themselves  to  such  mat- 
ters? I  should  have  thought  such  an  obstacle  ut- 
terly insurmountable. 

Paterson.  Why,  to  be  sure,  madam.  Miss  Dove 
has  had  some  doubts  and  difficulties  to  contend 
with ;  but  duty,  you  know — and,  as  I  said  before, 
you,  madam,  you  have  been  a  great  friend  to  Mr. 
Belfield,  you  have  forwarded  matters  surprisingly. 

Vio.  It  is  very  surprising,  truly,  if  I  have. 

Paterson.  You  seem  greatly  staggered  at  what 
I  tell  you.  I  see  you  are  a  stranger  to  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  young  ladies  frequently  act  in  this 
country  ;  I  believe,  madam,  in  England,  as  many, 
or  more,  matches  are  made  from  pique,  than  for 
love ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  take  this  of  Miss 
Dove's  to  be  one  of  that  sort.  There  is  a  certain 
person,  you  know,  who  will  feel  upon  this  occasion. 

Vio.  Yes ;  I  well  know  there  is  a  certain  per- 
son, who  will  feel  upon  this  occasion ;  but,  are 


the  sufferings  of  that  unhappy  one  to  be  converted 
into  raillery  and  amusement  f 

Paterson,  Oh,  madam,  the  ladies  will  tell  you, 
that  therein  consists  the  very  luxury  of  revenge  ! 
But,  I  beseech  you,  have  the  goodness  to  make 
haste,  my  friend,  Mr.  Belfield,  may  stand  in  need 
of  your  support. 

Vio.  Thus  insulted,  I  can  contain  myself  no 
longer.  Upon  what  infernal  shore  am  I  cast"?  Into 
what  society  of  demons  am  I  fallen?  that  a  woman 
whom,  by  an  act  of  honour,  I  would  have  redeemed 
from  misery  and  ruin,  should'  have  the  insolence, 
the  inhumanity,  to  invite  me  to  be  a  spectatress  of 
her  marriage  with  my  own  husband! 

Paterson.  With  your  husband  !  What  do  I  hear? 
Is  Mr.  Andrew  Belfield  your  husband? 

Vio.  Ay,  do  you  doubt  it?  'Would  I  could  say 
he  was  not ! 

Paterson.  Just  heaven!  you  then  are  the  Vio- 
letta, yon  are  the  Portuguese  lady  I  have  heard  so 
much  of,  and  married  to  Mr.  Belfield. — Base  and 
perfidious!  Why,  madam,  both  Miss  Dove  and 
myself  conceived  that 'twas  the  young  adventurer 
with  whom  you  suffered  shipwreck,  that — 

Vio.  What,  Lewson  1  the  brave,  generous,  ho- 
nourable Lewson? 

Paterson.  Lewson!  Lewson!  as  sure  as  can  be, 
yon  mean  young  Belfield  ;  for  now  the  recollection 
strikes  me,  that  I've  heard  he  took  that  name  be- 
fore lie  quitted  England.  That  Lewson,  madam, 
whom  we  believed  you  married  to,  is  Robert  Bel- 
field, the  younger  brother  to  your  husband. 

Vio.  Mercy  defend  me!  into  what  distress  had 
this  mutual  mistake  nearly  involved  us. 

Paterson.  Come  then,  madam,  let  us  lose  no 
time,  but  fly,  with  all  despatch,  to  Cropley  Castle; 
I  have  a  postchaise  waiting,  which  will  convey  us 
thither,  in  a  few  minutes  ;  but  before  we  go,  I'll 
step  in  and  direct  these  good  people  to  find  young 
Belfield,  and  send  him  after  us.  Old  Ironsides 
and  all  must  be  there.  [Exit. 

Vio.  Let  me  reflect  upon  my  fate — wedded,  be- 
trayed, abandoned !  at  once  a  widow  and  a  wife, 
all  that  my  soul  held  dear,  in  the  same  hour  ob- 
tained and  lost.  O  false,  false  Belfield!  Strong, 
indeed,  must  be  that  passion,  and  deeply  seated  in 
my  heart,  which  even  thy  treachery  could  not 
eradicate  !  Twice  shipwrecked  !  twice  rescued 
from  the  jaws  of  death  !  Just  heaven !  I  do  not, 
dare  not,  murmur ;  nor  can  I  doubt  but  that  thy 
hand  invisibly  is  stretched  forth  to  save  me  ;  and, 
through  this  labyrinth  of  sorrow,  to  conduct  me  to 
repose.  Re-enter  Paterson. 

Paterson.  Now,  madam,  if  you  will  trust  your- 
self to  my  convoy,  I'll  bring  you  into  harbour, 
where  you  shall  never  suff'er  shipwreck  more. 

[Exeunt, 
Scene  II. — Sir  Benjamin  Dove's  House. 
Enter  SiR  BENJAMIN  and  Lady  Dove. 

Sir  B.  Upon  these  terms  and  stipulations.  Lady 
Dove,  I  consent  to  your  remaining  at  Cropley 
Castle.  Enjoy  you  your  own  prerogative,  and 
leave  me  in  possession  of  mine  ;  above  all  things, 
my  dear,  I  must  insist  that  Mr.  Paterson  be  hence- 
forward considered  as  my  friend  and  companion, 
and  not  your  ladyship's. 

Lady  D.  Nay,  but  indeed  and  indeed,  my  dear 
Sir  Benjamin,  this  is  being  too  hard  with  me,  to 
debar  me  the  common  gratifications  of  every  woman 
of  distinction ;  Mr.  Paterson,  you  know,  is  my 
very  particular  friend. 

»S'«V  B.  'Tis  for  his  being  so  very  particular,  my 
dear,  that  I  object  to  him. 

Lady  D.  Friendship,  Sir  Benjamin,  is  the  vir^ 
tuous  recreation  of  delicate  and  susceptible  minds ; 
would  you  envy  me  that  innocent  pleasure?  Why, 
yon  know,  my  dearest,  that  your  passion  for  me, 
which  was  once  so  violent,  is  now  softened  and 
subsided  into  mere  friendship. 
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SirB.  True,  my  dear;  and,  therefore,  I  am 
afraid,  lest  my  love  having,  by  easy  degrees,  slack- 
ened into  friendship,  his  friendship  should,  by  as 
natural  a  transition,  quicken  into  love;  say  no 
more,  therefore,  upon  this  point,  but  leave  nie  to 
Mr.  Paterson,  and  Mr.  Paterson  to  me  :  go,  send 
Sophia  to  me — Oh,  here  she  conies:  your  ladyship 
need  not  be  present  at  our  conference;  I  think  my 
own  daughter,  surely,  belongs  to  my  province,  and 
not  yours.     Good  morning  to  you.  [^Exit  Lady  B. 

Enter  Sophia. 
Well,  daughter,  are  you  prepared  to  comply  with 
my  desires,  and  give  your  hand  to  Andrew  Bel- 
field,  this  morning? 

Sophia.  Sir ! 

Sir  B.  My  heart  is  fixed  upon  this  event ;  I 
have  watched  late  and  early  to  bring  it  to  bear  ; 
and  you'll  find,  my  child,  when  you  come  to  peruse 
your  marriage  settlement,  how  tenderly  I  have 
consulted  your  happiness  in  this  match. 

Sophia.  Alas  !  I  should  never  think  of  searching 
for  happiness  amongst  deeds  and  conveyances  ;  'tis 
the  man,  and  not  the  money,  that  is  likely  to  de- 
termine my  lot. 

SirB.  Well,  and  is  not  Mr.  Belfield  a  man?  a 
fine  man,  as  I  take  it  he  is,  and  a  fine  estate  I'm 
sure  he  has  got.  Then,  consider,  likewise,  how 
this  alliance  will  accommodate  matters  in  the  bo- 
rough ofKnavestown,  where  I  and  my  family  have 
stood  three  contested  elections  with  his,  and  lost 
two  of  them  ;  that  sport  will  now  be  at  an  end  ; 
and  our  interests  will  be  consolidated  by  this  match, 
as  well  as  our  estates. 

Sophia.  Still  you  mistake  my  meaning;  I  talk 
of  the  qualities  of  a  man,  you  of  his  possessions  ; 
I  require  in  a  husband,  good  morals,  good  nature, 
and  good  sense  ;  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  con- 
tiguous estates,  connected  interests,  and  contested 
elections? 

SirB.  I  don't  rightly  understand  what  you 
■would  have,  child ;  but  this  I  well  know,  that  if 
money  alone  will  not  make  a  woman  happy,  'twill 
always  purchase  that  that  will.  I  hope,  Sophy, 
you've  done  thinking  of  that  rambling,  idle  young 
fellow.  Bob  Belfield. 

Sophia.  Perish  all  thought  of  him  for  ever ! 
Nothing  can  be  more  contrary,  more  impossible 
in  nature,  than  my  union  with  young  Belfield. — 
Age,  ugliness,  ill-nature,  bring  any-thing  to  my 
arms,  rather  than  him. 

Sir  B.  But  why  so  angry  with  him,  child"?  This 
violent  detestation  and  abhorrence,  is  as  favour- 
able a  symptom  as  any  reasonable  lover  could  wish 
for.  Enter  Paterson. 

Paterson.  Joy  to  you,  Sir  Benjamin!  all  joy  at- 
tend jou  both  ;  the  bridegroom  by  this  time  is  ar- 
rived ;  we  saw  his  equipage  enter  the  avenue,  as 
ours  drove  into  the  court. 

Sir  B.  Mr.  Paterson,  sir,  I  know  not  if  yet  your 
friend  is  to  be  a  bridegroom,  I  find  my  daughter, 
here,  so  cold  and  uncomplying,  for  my  own  part,  I 
don't  know  how  I  shall  look  Mr.  Belfield  in  the  face. 

Paterson.  Fear  nothing,  Sir  Benjamin ;  make 
haste  and  receive  your  son-in-law  ;  I  have  news 
to  communicate  to  miss  Dove,  which  I  am  con- 
fident will  dispose  her  to  comply  with  your  wishes. 

Sir  B.  Well,  sir,  I  shall  leave  her  to  your  tutor- 
age. This  obliging  gentleman  undertakes  not  only 
for  my  wife,  but  my  daughter  too.  \_Exil, 

Sophia.     I  am  surprised,  Mr.  Paterson — 

Paterson.  Hold,  madam,  for  one  moment ;  I 
■Lave  made  a  discovery  of  the  last  importance  to 
your  welfare  ;  you  are  in  an  error  with  regard  to 
young  Belfield.  Violetta,  the  lady  you  believed 
him  married  to,  is  here  in  the  house ;  I  have 
brought  her  hither  at  your  request ;  and  from  her 
I  learn,  that  the  elder  brother  is  her  husband — he 
who,  this  very  morning, but  for  my  discovery,  had 
'been  yours  also. 


Sophia.  What's  this  you  tell  me,  sir?  Where 
is  this  lady — where  is  Violetta?  where  is  young 
Belfield? 

Paterson.  Violetta,  madam,  I  have  put  under 
safe  convoy  ;  and  by  this  time,  your  waiting  woman 
has  lodged  her  privately  in  the  closet  of  your  bed- 
chamber: there  you  will  find  her,  and  learn  the 
whole  process  of  this  providential  escape.  I'll  only 
speak  a  word  to  Sir  Benjamin,  and  come  to  you 
without  auy  further  delay.  [^Exit  Sophia. 

Etiter  Sir  Benjamin  Dove  «nrf  Belfield,  Sen. 

Sir  B.  Well,  Mr.  Paterson,  what  says  ray 
daughter? 

Paterson.  Every  thing  that  becomes  an  obedient 
daughter  to  say  :  so,  that  if  this  gentleman  is  not 
made  completely  happy  within  this  hour,  the  fault 
will  lie  at  his  door,  and  not  with  Miss  Sophia. 

Sir  B.  This  is  good  news,  Paterson  ;  but  I  am 
impatient  to  have  the  ceremony  concluded  ;  the 
bells  are  ringing,  the  parson  is  waiting,  and  the 
equipages  are  at  the  door:  step  up  to  Sophia,  and 
tell  her  to  hasten  ;  and  hark  ye,  my  friend,  as  you 
go  by  Lady  Dove's  door,  give  her  a  call ;  do  you 
mind  me,  only  call  at  the  door :  don't  you  go  in ; 
she's  busy  at  work  upon  a  large  parcel  of  ribbons, 
which  I've  given  her  to  make  into  wedding  favours ; 
she'll  be  very  angry  if  you  go  into  her  chamber. 
Go,  go,  get  you  gone.  [Exit  Patersonr 

Belf.  How  comes  it  to  pass.  Sir  Benjamin,  that 
Mr.  Paterson  is  become  so  necessary  an  agent  in 
the  female  affairs  of  your  family "?  I  confess  to  you 
my  pride  is  wounded,  when  I  find  I  '&m  to  thank 
him  for  your  daughter's  consent  to  marry  me.  The 
man  that  can  prevail  upon  a  woman  to  act  against 
her  liking,  what  may  he  not  persuade  her  to  do, 
with  it? 

Sir  B.  Your  remark  is  just :  Paterson  has  cer- 
tainly some  secret  faculty  of  persuasion  ;  and  all, 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  'tis  better  to  see  your 
danger  before  marriage,  than  to  be  feeling  it  out, 
as  I  have  done,  afterwards. 

Enter  Captain  Ironsides  and  Belfield,  Jun. 

Sir  B.  What,  old  acquaintance,  are  you  come  to 
rejoice  with  me  on  this  occasion?  Bob  Belfield 
too,  as  I  live  !  you  are  both  heartily  welcome.  I 
could  have  spared  their  visit  notwithstanding. 
(^Aside.) 

Belf.  My  brother  here  ?  vexation  ! 

Self.  jun.  Sir  Benjamin !  I  come  now  to  claim 
your  promise  of  one  hour's  conversation  with  your 

Sir  B.  The  devil  you  do  !  [daughter. 

Belf.  Ridiculous  \ 

Belf.  jun.  To  you,  sir,  obligations  of  this  sort 
may  be  matter  of  ridicule  :  but  while  I  religiously 
observe  all  promises  I  make  to  others,  I  shall  ex- 
pect others  to  be  as  observant  of  those  they  make 
to  me. 

Belf.  Sir,  I  have  a  most  profound  veneration  for 
your  principles,  and  am  happy  to  find  your  under- 
standing so  much  cultivated  by  travel;  but,  in  spite 
of  your  address,  j'ou  will  find  it  rather  difficult  to 
induce  me  to  waive  my  right  in  Miss  Dove,  in  favour 
of  a  professed  adventurer. 

Belf.  jun.  Shameless,  unfeeling  man !  an  adven- 
turer do  yon  call  me?  You,  whose  unbrotherly 
persecution  drove  me  to  this  hazardous,  this  humi- 
liating occupation  ? 

Ironsides.  Sirrah !  Bob !  no  reflections  upon  pri- 
vateering ;  it  has  lined  your  pockets  well,  you  young 
rogue  ;  and  you  may  tell  your  fine  brother  there, 
that  we  have  landed  treasure  enough  upon  his  estate 
to  buy  the  fee-simple  of  it :  ay,  and,  for  what  I 
know,  of  Sir  Wiseacre's  here  into  the  bargain. 

Sir  B.  What's  that  you  say.  Captain  Ironsides  1 
Let's  have  a  word  in  a  corner  with  you. 

Belf.  Look  ye,  sir,  if  yon  conceive  yourself 
wronged  by  me,  there  is  but  on^  way.  Yon  know 
your  remedy. 
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[Act  V.  I 


Belf.jun.  I  know  your  meaning,  brother ;  and,  to 
demonstrate  how  mach  greater  my  courage  is  than 
jour's,  I  must  confess  to  you,  I  dare  not  accept 
your  proposal.  [believe. 

Sir  B.  No,  no,  I've  given  hira  enough  of  that,  I 

Ironsides.  Bob  Belfield,  if  I  did  not  know  thee 
for  a  lad  of  mettle,  I  should  not  tell  what  to  make 
of  all  this  ;  for  my  own  part,  I  understand  none  of 
your  scruples  and  refinements,  not  I;  a  man  is  a 
man;  and  if  1  take  care  to  give  an  affront  to  no 
man,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  take  an  affront  from 
no  man. 

SirB.  Come,  gentlemen,  suspend  your  dispute; 
here  comes  my  daughter — let  her  decide  betwixt 
you. 

Belf.jun.  Let  me  receive  my  sentence  from  her 
lips,  and  I  will  submit  to  it. 

Enter  Sophia,  Paterson,  and  Lady  Dove. 

Sir  B.  Here's  a  young  gentleman,  daughter,  that 
will  take  no  denial ;  he  comes  to  forbid  the  bans 
just  when  you  are  both  going  into  the  church  to  be 
married. 

Sophia.  Upon  my  word,  this  is  something  extra- 
ordinary. What  are  the  gentleman's  reasons  for 
this  behaviour'? 

Sir  B.  He  claims  a  sort  of  promise  from  me  that 
he  should  be  indulged  in  an  hour's  conversation 
■with  you,  before  you  give  your  hand  to  his  brother. 

So2)hia.  An  hour's  conversation  !  What  little  that 
gentleman  can  have  to  say  to  me,  I  believe,  may  be 
said  in  a  very  few  minutes, 

Belf.  I  think,  brother,  this  conversation  don't 
promise  a  great  deal. 

Sophia.  In  the  iirst  place,  then,  I  own  to  this 
gentleman,  and  the  company  present,  that  there 
was  a  time  when  I  entertained  the  highest  opinion 
of  his  merit.  Nay,  I  will  not  scruple  to  confess 
that  I  had  conceived  a  regard  for  him  of  the  ten- 
derest  sort. 

Ironsides.  And  pray,  young  lady,  how  came  my 
nephew  to  forfeit  your  good  opinion? 

Sophia.  By  a  conduct,  sir,  that  must  for  ever  for- 
feit, not  my  esteem  only,  but  your's,  and  all  man- 
kind's :  I  am  sorry  to  be  his  accuser;  but  I  will 
appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Belfield,  who  are  his  brother, 
whether  it  is  reconcilable  either  to  honour  or  huma- 
nity, to  prosecute  an  affair  of  marriage  with  one 
woman,  when  you  are  previously  and  indispensably 
engaged  to  another? 

Belf.  Humph! 

Sophia.  Yet  this,  sir,  is  the  treatment  I  received  : 
judge,  therefore,  if  I  can  desire  or  consent  to  have 
any  long  conversation  with  a  gentleman,  who  is 
under  such  engagements  ;  nay,  whom  I  ean  prove 
actually  married  to  another  woman,  in  this  very 
house,  and  ready  to  vouch  the  truth  of  what  I  as- 
sert. Judge  for  me,  Mr.  Belfield,  could  you  be- 
lieve any  man  capable  of  such  complicated,  such 
inconceivable  villany  ? 

Belf.  Heavens !  This  touches  me  too  closely. 

Sir  B.  Sir,  I  would  fain  know  what  excuse  you 
can  have  for  this  behaviour?  I  can  tell  you,  sir,  I 
don't  understand  it. 

Lady  D.  Oh,  fie!  fie  upon  you,  Mr.  Belfield  !  I 
wonder  you  are  not  ashamed  to  shew  your  face  in 
this  family. 

Sir  B.  Who  desired  you  to  put  in  your  oar  ? 

Ironsides.  Why,  sirrah,  would  not  one  wife  con- 
tent you?  'Tis  enough,  in  all  reason,  for  one  man ; 
is  it  not,  Sir  Benjamin  ?  [accuse  me. 

Belf.jun.  Sir,  when  it  is  proved  I  am  married, 

Ironsides.  Look  ye,  Bob,  I  don't  blame  you  for 
marrying  ;  'twas  an  indiscretion,  and  I  can  forgive 
it;  but  to  deny  it,  is  a  meanness,  and  I  abhor  it. 

Sophia.  Mr.  Belfield,  do  you  say  nothing  upon 
this  occasion  ? 

Belf.  Paterson,  I  am  struck  to  the  heart ;  I  can- 
not support  my  guilt !  I  am  married  to  Violetta ; 
save  me  the  confusion  of  relating  it :  this  disho- 


nourable engagement  for  ever  I  renounce ;  nor  will 
I  rest  till  I  have  made  an  atonement  to  an  injured 
wife.  Madam,  I  beg  leave  to  withdraw  for  a  fe^¥' 
minutes. 

Belf.  jun.  Hold,  sir  I  this  contrivance  is  of  your 
forging  ;  you  have  touched  me  too  near  ;  and  now, 
if  3'ou  dare  draw  your  sword,  follow  me. 

Sophia.  Hold,  gentlemen!  you  forget  the  lady  is 
now  in  the  house  ;  she  is  a  witness  that  will  eflec- 
tually  put  an  end  to  your  dispute:  I  will  conduct 
her  hither.  lExit. 

Belf.jun.  I  agree  to  it. 

Ironsides.  Harkye,  nephew  ;  I  shrewdly  suspect 
you  have  been  laying  a  train  to  blow  yourself  up  : 
if  once  Bob  comes  fairly  alongside  of  you,  you'll 
find  your  quarters  too  hot  to  hold  you.  I  never 
yet  found  my  boy  out  in  a  lie,  and  sha'n't  tamely 
see  a  lie  imposed  upon  him  ;  for,  while  he  is  honest, 
and  I  have  breath,  he  shall  never  want  a  friend  to 
stand  by  him,  or  a  father  to  protect  him. 

Belf.  Mr.  Paterson,  explain  my  story  :  I  will  de- 
part this  instant  in  search  of  Violetta. 

£nfer  Sophia  and  Violetta. 

Sophia.  Slay,  I  conjure  you !  stay,  turn,  and  look 
back  upon  this  lady,  before  you  go.  (Presenting 
Violetta.) 

Belf.  My  wife  I 

Sophia.  Yes,  sir,  your  wife,  and  my  unanswer- 
able witness. 

Sir  B.  Heyday  !  here's  a  turn  ! 

Ironsides.  I  thought  how  'twould  be. 

Vio.  Yes,  sir,  your  faithful,  your  forsaken  wife. 

Sophia.  'Thank  heaven,  that  I  can  add,  your 
only  wife ! 

Belf.  How  shall  I  look  upon  you?  What  shall  I 
say?  Where  shall  I  hide  my  confusion?  Oh,  take 
me  to  your  arms,  and,  in  that  soft  shelter,  let  me 
find  forgiveness  and  protection. 

Vio.  Be  this  your  only  punishment  I  and  this  ! 

Belf.  jun.  Was  it  then  a  sister  I  preserved  from 
death  ?  [pardon  too  1 

Belf.  What's  this  I  hear?  Oh,  brother  I  can  you 

Belf.  jun.  Be  indeed  a  brother,  and  let  this  pro- 
vidential event  be  the  renovation  of  our  friendship. 

Belf.  What  shall  I  say  to  you,  madam  ?  (  To  So- 
phia.) Paterson,  you  know  my  heart:  bear  wit- 
ness to  its  remorse.  By  heaven,  mj'  secret  reso- 
lution was  instantly  to  have  departed  in  search  of 
this  my  injured  wife  ;  but  I'm  not  worthy  even  of 
your  resentment  ;  here  is  one  that  merits  and  re- 
turns your  love.    (Turning  to  his  brother. ) 

Ironsides.  Come,  god-daughter,  we  can  never  say 
the  fleet's  fairly  come  to  an  anchor  while  the  admi- 
ral's ship  is  out  at  sea.  (Presenting  Belfield,  Ju- 
nior.') My  nephew  here  is  as  honest  a  lad  as  lives, 
and  loves  you  at  the  soul  of  him  ;  give  him  your 
hand,  and  I'll  broach  the  last  chest  of  dollars  to 
make  him  a  fortune  deserving  of  you.  What  say 
you,  my  old  friend  1 

SirB.  Here's  my  hand;  I've  spoke  the  word; 
she's  his  own.  Lady  Dove,  I  won't  hear  a  syllable 
to  the  contrary. 

Ironsides.  Then,  the  galleon  is  thy  own,  boy. 
What  should  an  old  fellow  like  me  do  with  money? 
Give  me  a  warm  nightcap,  a  tiff  of  punch,  and  an  ' 
elbow-chair  in  your  chimney  corner,  and  I'll  lay  up 
for  the  remainder  of  my  days. 

Belf.jun.  How  shall  I  give  utterance  to  my  gra- 
titude, or  my  love? 

Belf.  Now  are  you  all  assembled  to  overwhelm 
me  with  confusion.  Like  some  poor  culprit,  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  witnesses,  I  stand  convicted 
and  appalled.  But  all  your  wrongs  shall  be  re- 
dressed ;  my  whole  life  shall  be  employed  in  acts 
of  justice  and  atonement.  Virtue,  and  this  virtuous 
woman,  were  my  first  ruling  passions. 

Now  they  resume  their  social,  soft  controul, 

And  love  and  happiness  possess  my  soul. 

lExeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

SceneI.— Tfte  Park. 
Enter  SIR  George  Airy,  meeting  Charles. 

Charles.  Ha!  Sir  George  Airy,  a  birding  thus 
early  !  What  forbidden  game  roused  you  so  soon  1 
for  no  lawful  occasion  could  invite  a  person  of  your 
figure  abroad  at  such  unfashionable  hours. 

Sir  G.  There  are  some  men,  Charles,  whom 
ortnne  has  left  free  from  inquietudes,  who  are  dili- 
gently studious  to  find  out  ways  and  means  to  make 
themselves  uneasy. 

Charles,  Is  it  possible  that  anything  in  nature 
can  ruflle  the  temper  of  a  man  whom  the  four  sea- 
sons of  the  year  compliment  with  as  many  thousand 
pounds  ;  nay,  and  a  father  at  rest  with  his  ances- 
tors. 

Sir  G.  Why,  there  it  is  now  !  a  man  that  wants 
money  thinks  none  can  be  unhappy  that  has  it ; 
but  my  alFairs  are  in  such  a  whimsical  posture, 
that  it  will  require  a  calculation  of  my  nativity  to 
find  if  raj  gold  will  relieve  me  or  not. 

Charles.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  never  consult  the  stars 
about  that ;  gold  has  a  power  beyond  them.  Then 
what  can  thy  business  be  that  gold  won't  serve 
thee  in. 

Sir  G.  Why  I'm  in  love. 

Charles.  In  love  !  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  in  love  !  Ha, 
ha,  ha,  ha!  with  what,  pr'ythee?  a  cherubin? 

Sir  G.  No  ;  with  a  woman. 

Charles.  A  woman  !  good.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
and  gold  not  help  thee? 


Sir  G.  But  suppose  I'm  in  love  with  two  ? 

Charles.  Ay,  if  thou'rt  in  love  with  two  hundred, 
gold  will  fetch  them,  I  warrant  thee,  boy.  But 
who  are  they?  who  are  they?  come. 

Sir  G.  One  is  a  lady  whose  face  I  never  saw, 
but  witty  to  a  miracle  ;  the  other  beautiful  as  Ve- 
nus— 

Charles.  And  a  fool. 

Sir  G.  For  aught  I  know,  for  I  never  spoke  to 
her  ;  but  you  can  inform  me.  I  am  charmed  by 
the  wit  of  the  one,  and  die  for  the  beauty  of  the 
other. 

Charles.  And  pray  which  are  you  in  quest  of 
now? 

Sir  G.  I  prefer  the  sensual  pleasure ;  I'm  for 
her  I've  seen,  who  is  thy  father's  ward,  Miranda. 

Charles.  Nay,  then  I  pity  you  ;  for  the  Jew,  my 
father,  will  no  more  part  with  her  and  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  than  he  would  with  a  guinea  to  keep 
me  from  starving. 

Sir  G.  Now  you  see  gold  can't  do  everything, 
Charles. 

Charles.  Yes ;  for  it  is  her  gold  that  bars  my 
father's  gate  against  you. 

Sir  G.  Why,  if  he  be  this  avaricious  wretch, 
how  cam'st  thou  by  such  a  liberal  education  ? 

Charles.  Not  a  sous  out  of  his  pocket,  I  assure 
you  :  I  had  an  uncle  who  defrayed  that  charge  ; 
but  for  some  little  wiidness  of  youth,  though  he 
made  me  his  heir,  left  dad  my  guardian  till  I  came 
to  years  of  discretion,  which  1  presume  the  old 
gentleman  will  never  think  I  am  ;  and  now  he  hi.s 
got  the  estate  into  his  clutches,  it   does   me   no 
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more  good  than  if  it  lay  in  Prestei-  John's  domi- 
nioii.<!. 

Sir  G.  What,  canst  thou  find  no  stratagem  to 
redeem  it? 

Charles.  I  have  made  many  essays  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  though  want,  the  mistress  of  invention,  still 
tempts  me  on,  yet  still  the  old  fox  is  too  cunning 
for  me.  I  am  upon  my  last  project,  which  if  it 
fails,  then  for  my  last  refuge,  a  brown  musket. 

Sir  G.  What  is't?  can  I  assist  thee? 

Charles,  Not  yet;  when  you  can,  I  have  confi- 
donce  enough  in  you  to  ask  it. 

Sir  G.  I  am  always  ready.  But  what  does  he 
intend  to  do  with  Miranda  1  Is  she  to  be  sold  in 
private,  or  will  he  put  her  up  by  way  of  auction, 
at  who  bids  most?  If  so,  'egad  I'm  for  him  ;  my 
gold,  as  you  say,  shall  be  subservient  to  my  plea- 
sure. 

Charles.  To  deal  ingenuously  with  you.  Sir 
George,  I  know  very  little  of  her  or  home ;  for 
since  my  uncle's  death,  and  my  return  from  travel, 
I  have  never  been  well  with  my  father;  he  thinks 
my  expenses  too  great,  and  I  his  allowance  too 
little  ;  he  never  sees  me  but  he  quarrels,  and  to 
avoid  that  I  shun  his  house  as  much  as  possible. 
The  report  is  he  intends  to  marry  her  himself. 

Sir  G.  Can  she  consent  to  it  ? 

Charles.  Yes  faith,  so  they  say  ;  but  I  tell  you  I 
am  wholly  ignorant  of  the  matter.  I  fancy  she 
plays  the  mother-in-law  already,  and  sets  the 
old  gentleman  on  to  do  mischief. 

Sir  G.  Then  I  have  your  free  consent  to  get 
her? 

Charles.  Ay,  and  my  helping  hand,  if  occasion 
be. 

Sir  G.  Poh  !  yonder's  a  fool  coming  this  way ; 
let's  avoid  him. 

Charles.  What,  Marplot?  No,  no,  he's  my  in- 
strument ;  there's  a  thousand  conveniences  in  him; 
he'll  lend  me  his  money,  when  he  has  any,  run  of 
my  eiTands  and  be  proud  on  it ;  in  short  he'll  pimp 
for  me,  lie  for  me,  drink  for  me,  do  anything  but 
fight  for  me,"  and  that  I  trust  to  my  own  arm  for. 

Sir  G.  Nay,  then  he's  to  be  endured ;  I  never 
knew  his  qualifications  before.  {Retires.) 

Enter  Marplot,  with  a  patch  across  his  face. 

Mar.  Dear  Charles,  your's.  Ha !  Sir  George 
Airy  !  the  man  in  the  world  I  have  an  ambition  to 
be  known  to.  (^Aside.)  Give  me  thy  hand  dear  boy. 
(To  Charles.) 

Charles.  A  good  assurance !  But  harkye,  how 
came  your  beautiful  countenance  clouded  in  the 
wrong  place? 

Mar.  I  must  confess  'tis  a  little  mal-a-propos  ; 
but  no  matter  for  that.  A  word  with  you,  Charles. 
Pr'ythee  introduce  me  to  Sir  George,  he  is  a  man 
of  wit,  and  I'd  give  ten  guineas  to — 

Charles.  When  you  have  them  you  mean. 

Mar.  Ay,  when  I  have  them ;  poh,  plague, 
yon  cut  the  thr£ad  of  mj'  discourse.  I  would  give 
ten  guineas,  I  say,  to  be  ranked  in  his  acquaintance. 
But,  pr'ythee,  introduce  me. 

Charles.  Well,  on  condition  you'll  give  us  a 
true  account  how  you  came  by  that  monrningnose, 
I  will. 

Mar.  I'll  do  it. 

Charles.  Sir  George,  here's  a  gentleman  has  a 
passionate  desire  to  kiss  your  hand. 

Sir  G.  (Advancing.^  Oh'.  I  honour  men  of  the 
sword ;  and  I  presume  this  gentleman  is  lately 
come  from  Spain  or  Portugal,  by  his  scars. 

Mar.  No,  really.  Sir  George,  mine  sprung  from 
civil  fury.  Happening  last  night  to  step  into  the 
groom-porter's,  I  had  a  strong  inclination  to  go 
ten  guineas  with  a  sort  of  a,  sort  of  a — kind  of  a 
milksop,  as  I  thought.  A  plague  of  the  dice !  he 
flung  oat,  and  my  pockets  being  empty,  as  Charles 


knows   they  often  are,  he  proved  a  surly  North 
Briton,  and  broke  my  face  for  my  deficiency. 

Sir  G.  Ha,  ha!  and  did  not  you  draw? 

Mar.  Draw,  sir !  why  I  did  but  lay  my  hand 
upon  my  sword  to  make  a  swift  retreat,  and  he 
roared  out,  'Now  the  deela  ma  saul,  sir,  gin  ye 
touch  yer  steel  I  se  whip  mine  through  yer  wem.' 

Sir  G.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Charles.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  Safe  was  the  word. 
So  you  walked  off",  I  suppose. 

Mar.  Yes,  for  I  avoid  fighting,  purely  to  be 
serviceable  to  my  friends,  you  know. 

Sir  G.  Your  friends  are  much  obliged  to  you, 
sir ;  I  hope  you  will  rank  me  in  that  number. 

Mar.  Sir  George,  a  bow  from  the  side-box,  or 
to  be  seen  in  your  chariot,  binds  me  ever  your's. 

Sir  G.  Trifles  ;  you  may  command  them  when 
you  please. 

Charles.  Provided  he  may  command  you. 

Mar.  Me  !  why  I  live  for  no  other  purpose.  Sir 
George,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  caressed  by  most 
of  the  reigning  toasts  of  the  town:  I'll  tell  them 
you  are  the  finest  gentleman — 

Sir  G.  No,  no,  pr'ythee  let  me  alone  to  tell  the 
ladies  my  parts.  Can  you  convey  a  letter  upon 
occasion,  or  deliver  a  message  with  an  air  of  bu- 
siness, ha  ? 

Mar.  With  the  assurance  of  a  page  and  the  gra- 
vity of  a  statesman. 

Sir  G.  You  know  Miranda  ? 

Mar.  What !  my  sister  ward !  why,  her  guar- 
dian is  mine  ;  we  are  fellow  sufferers.  Ah!  he  isa 
covetous,  cheating,  sanctified  curmudgeon :  that 
Sir  Francis  Gripe  is  a  d — 'd  old — hypocritical — 

Charles.  Hold,  hold;  I  suppose,  friend,  you 
forget  that  he  is  my  father. 

Mar.  I  ask  your  pardon,  Charles,  but  it  is  for 
your  sake  I  hate  him.  Well,  I  say,  the  world  is 
mistaken  in  him;  his  outside  piety  makes  him 
every  man's  executor,  and  his  inside  cuoniog 
makes  him  every  heir's  gaoler.  'Egad,  Charles, 
I'm  half  persuaded  that  thou  art  some  ward  too, 
and  never  of  his  getting;  for  never  were  two 
things  so  unlike  as  you  and  your  father  ;  he  scrapes 
up  everything,  and  thou  spendest  everything; 
everybody  is  mdebted  to  him,  and  thou  art  indebt- 
ed to  everybody. 

Charles.  You  are  very  free,  Mr.  Marplot. 

Mar.  Ay,  I  give  and  take,  Charles ;  you  maybe 
as  free  with  me,  you  know. 

Sir  G.  A  pleasant  fellow. 

Charles.  The  dog  is  diverting  sometimes,  or 
there  would  be  no  enduring  his  impertinence.  He 
is  pressing  to  be  employed,  and  willing  to  execute; 
but  some  ill  fate  generally  attends  all  he  un- 
dertakes, and  he  oftener  spoils  an  intrigue  than 
helps  it. 

Mar.  I  have  always  your  good  word;  but  if  I 
miscarry,  'tis  none  of  my  fault ;  I  follow  my  in- 
structions. 

Charles.  Yes,  witness  the  merchant's  wife. 

Mar.  Pish,  poh  !  that  was  an  accident. 

Sir  G.  What  was  it, pr'ythee? 

Mar.  Nay,  Charles,  now  don't  expose  your 
friend. 

Charles.  Why,  you  must  know  I  had  lent  a  cer-  i 
tain  merchant  my  hunting  horses,  and  was  to  have 
met  his  wife  in  his  absence.  Sending  him  along 
with  my  groom  to  make  the  compliment,  and  to 
deliver  a  letter  to  the  lady  at  the  same  time,  what 
does  he  do  but  gives  the  husband  the  letter  and 
offers  her  the  horses. 

Mar.  Why  to  be  sure  I  did  off"er  her  the  hor- 
ses, and  I  remember  you  was  even  with  me,  for 
you  denied  the  letter  to  be  yours,  and  swore  I  had 
a  design  upon  her,  which  my  bones  paid  for. 

Charles.  Come,  Sir  George,  let  us  walk  round,  if 
you  are  not  engaged,  for  I  have  sent  my  man  upon 
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a  little  earnest  business,  and  I  have  ordered  him  to 
bring  me  the  answer  into  the  park. 

Afar.  Business  !  and  I  not  know  it !  'Egad  I'll 
-watch  him.  (Aside.) 

Sir  G.  I  must  beg  your  pardon,  Charles,  I  am 
to  meet  your  father. 

Charles.  My  father! 

Sir  G.  Ay,  and  about  the  oddest  bargain  per- 
haps you  ever  heard  of  j  but  I'll  not  impart  till  I 
know  the  success. 

Mar.  What  can  his  business  be  with  Sir  Fran- 
cis? Now  would  I  give  all  the  world  to  know  it. 
Why  the  devil  should  not  one  know  every  man's 
concerns'!  (Aside.) 

Charles.  Prosperity  to't,  whatever  it  be  :  I  have 
private  affairs  too :  over  a  bottle  we'll  compare 
notes. 

Mar.  Charles  knows  I  love  a  glass  as  well  as  any 
man;  I'll  make  one  ;  shall  it  be  to-night?  Ilongto 
know  their  secrets.  (Aside.) 

Enter  Whisper. 

Whis.  Sir,  sir,  Mrs.  Patch  says  Isabinda's  Spa- 
nish father  has  quite  spoiled  the  plot,  and  she  can- 
not meet  you  in  the  park,  but  he  infallibly  will  go 
out  this  afternoon,  shesays  ;  but  I  must  step  again 
to  know  the  hour. 

Mar.  What  did  Whisper  say  now  1  1  shall  go 
stark  mad  if  I'm  not  let  into  the  secret.    (Aside.) 

Cliarles.  Curst  misfortune ! 

Mar.  Curst !  what's  curst,  Charles? 

Charles.  Come  along  with  me;  my  heart  feels 
pleasure  at  her  name.  Sir  George,  yours ;  we'll 
meet  at  the  old  place,  the  usual  hour. 

Sir  G.  Agreed,  I  think  I  see  Sir  Francis  yon- 
der. lExit. 

Charles.  Marplot,  yon  must  excuse  me;  lam 
engaged.  {Exit. 

Mar.  Engaged !  Egad,  I'll  engage  my  life  I'll 
know  what  your  engagement  is.  \^Exit. 

£rt<er  Miranda. 

Mir.  Let  the  chair  wait.  My  servant,  that  dog- 
ged Sir  George,  said  he  was  in  the  park. 

Enter  Patch. 

Ha  !  Miss  Patch  alone  !  did  'not  you  tell  me  you 
had  contrived  a  way  to  bring  Isabinda  to  the  park  ? 

Patch.  Oh,  madam,  your  ladyship  cannot  ima- 
gine what  a  wretched  disappointment  we  have  met 
with !  Just  as  I  had  fetched  a  suit  of  my  clothes 
for  a  disguise,  comes  my  old  master  into  his  closet, 
which  is  right  against  her  chamber  door :  this 
struck  ns  into  a  terrible  fright ;  at  length  I  put  on 
a  grave  face,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  at  leisure 
for  his  chocolate?  in  hopes  to  draw  him  out  of  his 
hole;  but  he  snapp'd  my  nose  off:  "No,  I  shall 
be  busy  here  these  two  hours."  At  which  my 
poor  mistress,  seeing  no  way  of  escape,  ordered 
me  to  wait  on  your  ladyship  with  the  sad  relation. 

Mir,  Unhappy  Isabinda  !  was  ever  anything  so 
unaccountable  as  the  humour  of  Sir  Jealous 
Traffick? 

Patch.  Oh,  madam,  it's  his  living  so  long  in 
Spain  ;  he  vows  he'll  spend  half  his  estate  but  he'll 
be  a  parliament  man,  on  purpose  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  women  to  wear  veils,  and  other  odious  Spanish 
customs.  He  swears  it  is  the  height  of  impu- 
dence to  have  a  woman  seen  barefaced  even  at 
church,  and  scarce  believes  there's  a  true  begotten 
child  in  the  city. 

Mir.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  how  the  old  fool  torments 
himself !  Suppose  he  could  introduce  his  rigid 
rules,  does  he  think  we  could  not  match  them  in 
contrivance?  No,  no!  letthe  tyrant  man  make  what 
laws  he  will,  if  there's  a  woman-  under  the  govern- 
ment, I   warrant   she  finds  a  way  to  break  them. 


Is  his  mind  set  upon  the  Spaniard  for  a  son-in-law, 
still  ? 

Patch.  Ay,  and  he  expects  him  by  the  next 
fleet,  which  drives  his  daughter  to  melancholy  and 
despair.  But  madam,  I  find  you  retain  the  same 
gay,  cheerful  spirit  you  had  when  I  waited  on  your 
ladyship.  My  lady  is  mighty  good-humoured  too, 
and  I  have  found  a  way  to  make  Sir  Jealous  be- 
lieve I  am  wholly  in  his  interest,  when  my  real  de- 
sign is  to  serve  her :  he  makes  me  her  gaoler,  and 
I  set  her  at  liberty. 

Mir.  I  knew  thy  prolific  brain  would  be  of  sin- 
gular service  to  her,  or  I  had  not  parted  with  thee 
to  her  father. 

Patch.  But,  madam,  the  report  is  that  you  are 
going  to  marry  your  guardian. 

Mir.  It  is  necessary  such  a  report  should  be, 
Patch. 

Patch.  But  is  it  true, madam? 

Mir.  That's  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Patch.  I  thought  it  was  only  the  old  strain, 
coaxing  him  still  for  your  own,  and  railing  at  all 
the  young  fellows  about  town  :  in  my  mind  now, 
you  are  as  ill  plagued  with  your  guardian,  madam, 
as  my  lady  is  with  her  father. 

Mir.  No,  I  have  liberty,  wench  ;  that  she  wants: 
what  would  she  give  now  to  be  in  this  dishabille 
in  the  open  air,  nay  more,  in  pursuit  of  the  young 
fellow  sue  likes?  for  that's  my  case,  I  assure  yon. 

Patch.  As  for  that,  madam,  she's  even  with  you; 
for  though  she  cannot  come  abroad,  we  have  a  way 
to  bring  nim  home  in  spite  of  old  Argus. 

Mir.  Now,  Patch,  your  opinion  of  my  choice, 
for  here  he  comes.  Ha!  my  guardian  with  him! 
what  can  be  the  meaning  of  this?  I'm  sure  Sir 
Francis  can't  know  me  in  this  dress.  Let's  ob- 
serve them.  (They  withdraw.) 

Enter  SiR  Francis  Gripe  and  Sir  George 
Airy. 

Sir  F.  Verily,  Sir  George,  thou  wilt  repent 
throwing  away  thy  money  so,  for  I  tell  thee  sin- 
cerely, Miranda,  my  charge  does  not  like  a  young 
fellow;  they  are  all  vicious,  and  seldom  make 
good  husbands  :  In  sober  sadness  she  cannot  abid@ 
them. 

Mir.  (Peeping.")  In  sober  sadness  you  are  mis- 
taken.    What  can  this  mean  ? 

Sir  G.  Lookye,  Sir  Francis,  whether  she  can 
or  cannot  abide  young  fellows  is  not  the  business  : 
will  you  take  the  fifty  guineas? 

Sir  F.  In  good  troth  I  will  not ;  for  I  knew  thy 
father,  he  was  a  hearty  wary  man,  and  I  cannot 
consent  that  his  son  should  squander  away  what 
he  sayed  to  no  purpose. 

Mir.  (Peeping.)  Now,  in  the  name  of  wonder, 
what  bargain  can  he  be  driving  about  me  for  fifty 
guineas  ? 

Sir  G.  Well,  Sir  Francis,  since  you  are  so  con- 
scientious for  my  father's  sake,  then  permit  me  the 
favour  gratis. 

Sir  F.  No  verily ;  if  thou  dost  not  buy  thy  ex- 
perience thou  wilt  never  be  wise  ;  therefore  give 
me  a  hundred  and  try  thy  fortune. 

Sir  G.  The  scruples  arose,  I  find,  from  the 
scanty  sum.  Let  me  see — a  hundred  guineas, 
( Takes  the  money  out  of  a  purse  and  chinks  it,)  Ha ! 
they  have  a  very  pretty  sound,  and  a  very  pleasing 
look.  But  then,  Miranda;  but  if  she  should  be 
cruel — 

Sir  F.  Ay,  do  consider  on't.    He,  he,  he  ! 

Sir  G.  No,  I'll  do  it.  Come,  to  the  point ; 
here  is  the  gold ;  sum  up  the  conditions.  (Sir 
Francis  pulls  out  a  paper.) 

Mir.  (Peeping.)  Ay,  for  heaven's  sake  do,  for 
my  expectation  is  on  the  rack. 

Sir  F.  Well,  at  your  peril  be  it. 

Sir  G.  Ay,  ay,  go  on, 
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Sir  F.  Imprimis,  you  are  to  be  admitted  into 
my  house  in  order  to  move  your  suit  to  Miranda, 
for  the  space  often  minutes,  without  let  or  moles- 
tation, provided  I  remain  in  the  same  room. 

Sir  G.  But  out  of  ear-shot. 

Sir  F.  Well,  well,  I  don't  desire  to  hear  what 
•you  say  ;  ha,  ha,  ha  !  in  consideration  I  am  to  have 
that  purse  and  a  hundred  guineas. 

Sir  G.  Take  it.  (Gives  him  the  purse.)  And  this 
agreement  is  to  be  performed  to-day. 

Sir  F.  Ay,  ay  ;  the  sooner  the  better.  Poor 
fool !  how  Miranda  and  I  shall  laughathim!  (Aside.) 
well  Sir  George,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  take  the  last  sound  of 
your  guineas,  ha,  ha,  ha!         [Chinks  them.     Exit. 

Mir.  (Peeping.)  Sure  he  does  not  know  that  I 
am  Miranda. 

•Sir  G.  A  very  extraordinary  bargain  I  have 
made,  truly  ;  if  she  should  be  really  in  love  with 
this  old  cufl"  now.  Psha  !  that's  morally  impossi- 
ble. But  then,  what  hopes  have  I  to  succeed  1  I 
never  spoke  to  her. 

Mir.  (Peeping.)  Say  you  so?  then  I  am  safe 

Sir  G.  What  though  my  tongue  never  spjke, 
luy  eyes  said  a  thousand  things,  and  my  hopes 
flattered  me  her's  answered  them.  If  I  am  lucky 
— if  not,  it  is  but  a  hundred  guineas  thrown  away. 
(Miranda  comes  forward. ) 

Mir.  Upon  what.  Sir  George? 

Sir  G.  Ha  !  my  incognita!  upon  a  woman,  ma- 
dam. 

Mir.  They  are  the  worst  things  you  can  deal  in, 
and  damage  the  soonest  ;  your  very  breath  des- 
troys them,  and  I  fear  you'll  never  see  your  re- 
turn. Sir  George,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  G.  Were  they  more  brittle  than  china,  and 
dropped  to  pieces  with  a  touch,  every  atom  of  her 
I  have  ventured  at,  if  she  is  but  mistress  of  thy 
wit,  balances  ten  times  the  sum.  Pr'ythee,  let  me 
see  thy  face. 

Mir.  By  no  means  ;  that  may  spoil  your  opinion 
of  my  sense. 

Sir  G.  Rather  confirm  it,  madam. 

Patch.  So  rob  the  lady  of  your  gallantry,  sir. 

Sir  G.  No  child,  a  dish  of  chocolate  in  the  morn- 
ing never  spoils  my  dinner  ;  the  other  lady  I  de- 
sign for  a  set  meal  ;  so  there's  no  danger. 

Mir.  Matrimony!  ha,  ha,  ha  !  what  crimes  have 
you  committed  against  the  god  of  love,  that  he 
should  revenge  them  so  severely,  as  to  stamp  hus- 
band on  your  forehead  ? 

Sir  G.  For  my  folly,  in  having  so  often  met  you 
here  without  pursuing  the  laws  of  nature  and  ex- 
ercising her  commands:  but  I  resolve  ere  we 
part  now  to  know  who  you  are,  where  you  live, 
what  kind  of  flesh  and  blood  your  face  is  ;  there- 
fore unmask,  and  don't  put  me  to  the  trouble  of 
doing  it  for  you. 

Mir.  My  face  is  the  same  flesh  and  blood  with 
my  hand,  Sir  George  ;  which  if  yon  will  be  so  rude 
to  provoke — 

Sir  G.  You'll  apply  to  my  cheek ;  the  ladies' 
favours  are  always  welcome,  but  I  must  have  that 
cloud  withdrawn.  (Taking  hold  of  her.)  Remem- 
ber you  are  in  the  park,  child  ;  and  what  a  ter- 
rible thing  would  it  be  to  lose  this  pretty  white 
band ! 

Mir.  And  how  it  will  sound  in  a  chocolate- 
house,  that  Sir  George  Airy  rudely  pulled  off  a 
lady's  mask,  when  he  had  given  her  his  honour 
that  he  never  would,  directly  or  indirectly,  endea- 
vour to  know  her  till  she  gave  him  leave? 

Sir  G.  But  if  that  lady  thinks  fit  to  pursue  and 
meet  me  at  every  turn,  like  some  troubled  spirit, 
shall  I  be  blamed  if  I  inquire  into  the  reality  1  I 
■Would  have  nothing  dissatisfied  in  a  female  shape. 

Mir.  What  shall  I  do?  (Pauses.) 

Sir  G.  Ay,  pr'ythee,  consider,  for  thou  shalt 
find  me  very  much  at  thy  service. 


Patch.  Suppose,  sir,  the  lady  should  be  in 
love  with  you. 

Sir  G.  Oh !  I'll  return^  the  obligation  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

Patch.  And  marry  her  ? 

Sir  G.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  that's  not  the  way  to  love 
her,  child. 

Mir.  If  he  discovers  me  I  shall  die.  Which 
way  shall  I  escape?  let  me  see.  (Patises.) 

Sir  G.  Well,  madam. 

Mir.  I  have  it.  Sir  George,  'tis  fit  yon  should 
allow  something  ;  if  you'll  excuse  my  face,  and 
turn  your  back  (if  yon  look  upon  me  I  shall  sinTs, 
even  masked  as  I  am,)  I  will  confess  why  I  have 
engaged  you  so  often,  who  I  am,  and  where  I  live. 

Sir  G.  Well  to  shew  you  I  am  a  man  of  honour, 
I  accept  the  conditions :  let  me  but  once  know 
those,  and  the  face  won't  be  long  a  secret  to  me. 

Patch.  What  do  you  mean,  madam  1  (Aside  to 
Miranda. ) 

Mir.  To  get  off.  (Aside  to  Patch.) 

Sir  G.  'Tis  something  indecent  to  turn  one's 
back  upon  a  lady  ;  but  you  command,  and  I  obey. 
(Turns  his  back.)  Come,  madam,  begin. 

Mir.  First,  then,  it  was  my  unhappy  lot  to  see 
you  at  Paris  (Draws  back  a  little  way,  and  speaks,) 
at  a  ball  upon  a  birth-day ;  your  shape  and  air 
charmed  my  eyes,  your  wit  and  complaisance  my 
soul,  and  from  that  fatal  night  I  loved  you.  (Draw- 
ing back.) 

And  when  you  left  the  place,  grief  seiz'dme  so. 
Nor  rest  my  heart,  nor  sleep  my  eyes  could  know. 
Last  I  re.solv  d  a  hazardous  point  to  try. 
And  quit  the  place  in  search  of  liberty. 

[Exit,  followed  by  Patch, 

Sir  G.  Excellent.  I  hope  she's  handsome.  Well 
now,  madam,  to  the  two  other  things,  your  name, 
and  where  you  live.  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  this 
confession  will  not  be  lost  upon  me.  Nay,  pr'y- 
thee, don't  weep,  but  go  on,  for  I  find  my  heart 
melts  in  thy  behalf.  Speak  quickly,  or  I 
shall  turn  about.  Not  yet ;  poor  lady  !  she  expects 
I  should  comfort  her,  and  to  do  her  justice,  she 
has  said  enough  to  encourage  me.  (Turns  about.) 
Hal  gone!  the  devil!  jilted!  Why,  what  a  tale 
she  has  invented,  of  Paris,  balls,  and  birth-days  1 
'Egad,  I'd  give  ten  guineas  to  know  who  the 
gipsy  is.  A  curse  of  ray  folly ;  I  deserve  to  lose 
her.  What  woman  can  forgive  a  man  that  turns 
his  back"! 

The  bold  and  resolute  in  love  and  war 
To  conquer  take  the  right  and  siviftest  way  : 
Theboldest  lover  soonest  gains  the  fair, 
As  courage  makesthe  rudest  force  obey : 
Take  no  denial,  and  the  dames  adore  ye ; 
Closely  pursue  them,  and  they  fall  before  ye, 


[Exif. 


ACT  II. 


Scene  I. — A  Room  in  Sir  Francis  Gripe's  house. 
Enter  SiR  FRANCIS  Gripe  and  Miranda. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mir.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  Oh !  I  shall  die  with 
laughing  :  the  most  romantic  adventure.  Ha,  ha, 
ha!  what  does  the  odious  young  fop  mean!  A 
hundred  pieces  to  talk  ten  minutes  with  me  !  ha 
ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  F.  And  I  am  to  be  by  too,  there's  the  jest ; 
adad,  if  it  had  been  in  private,  I  should  not  have 
cared  to  trust  the  young  dog. 

Mir.  Indeed  and  indeed  but  you  might,  gardy. 
Now   methinks  there's   nobody   handsomer    than 


Scene  1.] 
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Tou  :  so  neat,  so  clean,  so  good  hamoured,  and  so 
loving, 

Sir  F.  Pretty  rogue,  pretty  rogue  !  and  so  thou 
shalt  find  me,  if  tbou  dost  prefer  thy  gardy  before 
these  caperers  of  the  age  :  thou  shalt  outshine  the 
queen's  box  on  an  opera  night  ;  thou  shalt  be  the 
envyof  thering(forI  will  carry  thee  to  Hyde-park,) 
and  thy  equipage  shall  surpass  the — what  d'ye  call 
'em  ambassador's. 

Mir.  Nay,  I  am  sure  the  discreet  part  of  my  sex 
■will  envy  me  more  for  ihe  inside  furniture,  when 
you  are  in  it,  than  my  outside  equipage. 

Sir  F.  A  cunning  baggage,  i'faith  thou  art,  and 
a  wise  one  too  !  and  to  shew  thee  that  thou  hast 
not  chose  amiss,  I'll  this  moment  disinherit  my 
son  and  settle  my  whole  estate  upon  thee. 

Mir.  There's  an  old  rogue  now.  (Aside.)  No 
gardy,  I  would  not  have  your  name  be  so  black  in 
the  world.  You  know  my  father's  will  runs  that 
I  am  not  to  possess  my  estate,  without  your  con- 
sent, till  I  am  five-and-twenty ;  you  shall  only 
abate  the  odd  seven  years,  and  make  me  mistress 
of  my  estate  to-day,  and  I'll  make  yon  master  of 
my  person  to-morrow. 

Sir  F.  Humph  !  that  may  not  be  safe.  No, 
chargy,  I'll  settle  it  upon  thee  for  pin-money,  and 
that  will  be  every  bit  as  well,  thouknowest. 

Mir.  Unconscionable  old  wretch !  bribe  me 
•with  my  own  money  !  Which  way  shall  I  get  out 
of  his  hands  ?  {Aside.) 

Sir  F.  Well,  what  art  thou  thinking  on,  mj' 
girl,  ha  !  how  to  banter  Sir  George  1 

Mir.  I  must  not  pretend  to  banter ;  he  knows 
my  tongue  too  well.  {Aside.)  No,  gardy,  I  have 
thought  of  a  way  will  confound  him  more  than  all 
I  could  say,  if  I  could  talk  to  him  seven  years. 

Sir F.  How's  thatl  oh!  I'm  transported,  I'm 
ravished,  I'm  mad. 

Mir.  It  would  make  you  mad  if  you  knew  all. 
(Aside.)  I'll  not  answer  him  a  word,  but  be  dumb 
to  all  he  says,  . 

Sir F.  Dumb!  good;  ha,  ha,  ha!  Excellent! 
ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  I  think  I  have  you  now,  Sir 
George.  Dumb  !  he'll  go  distracted  ;  well,  she  is 
the  wittiest  rogue.  Ha,  ha!  dumb!  I  can't  but 
laugh,  ha,  ha !  to  think  how  d — 'd  mad  he'll  be 
when  he  finds  he  has  given  his  money  away  for  a 
dumb  shew  !  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mir.  Nay,  gardy,  if  he  did  but  know  my 
thoughts  of  him  it  would  make  him  ten  times  mad- 
der;  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  F.  Ay,  so  it  would,  chargy,  to  hold  him  in 
such  derision,  to  scorn  to  answer  him,  tobedumbj 
ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Enter  CHARLES. 

Sir  F.  How  now,  sirrah  !  who  let  you  in  1 

Charles.  My  necessities,  sir. 

Sir  F.  Your  necessities  are  very  impertinent, 
and  ought  to  have  sent  before  they  entered. 

Charles.  Sir,  I  knew  it  was  a  word  would  gain 
admittance  no  where. 

Sir  F.  Then,  sirrah,  bow  durst  you  rudely 
thrust  that  upon  your  father  which  nobody  else 
■would  admit. 

Charles.  Sure  the  name  of  a  son  is  a  sufficient 
plea!  I  ask  this  lady's  pardon,  if  I  have  intruded. 

Sir  F.  Ay,  ay,  ask  her  pardon  and  her  blessing 
too,  if  you  expect  any  thing  from  me. 

Mir.  I  believe  your's.  Sir  Francis,  and  a  purse 
of  guineas,  would  be  more  material.  Your  son 
may  have  business  with  you  ;  I'll  retire. 

Sir  F.  I  guess  his  business,  but  I'll  dispatch 
him  ;  I  expect  the  knight  every  minute  :  you'll  be 
in  readiness  1 

Mir.  Certainly.  My  expectation  is  more  upon 
the  wing  than  yours,  old  gentleman. 

l^Aside  and  Exit. 


SirF.  Well,  sir. 

Charles.  Nay,  it  is  very  ill,  sir  ;  my  circum- 
stances are,  I'm  sure. 

SirF.  And  what's  that  to  me,  sir?   your  ma- 
nagement should  have  made  them  better. 
.    Charles.  If  you  please  to  entrust  me  with  the 
management  of  my  estate,  I  shall  endeavour  it,  sir. 

Sir  F.  What,  to  set  upon  a  card,  and  buy  a 
lady's  favour  at  the  price  of  a  thousand  pieces,  to 
rig  out  an  equipage  for  a  wench ,  or  by  your  careless- 
ness to  enrich  your  steward  to  fine  for  sheriff",  or 
put  up  for  a  parliament  man. 

Charles.  I  hope  I  should  not  spend  it  this  way  : 
however,  I  ask  only  for  what  my  uncle  left  me; 
yours  you  may  dispose  of  as  you  please,  sir. 

Sir  F.  That  I  shall,  out  of  your  reach,  I  assure 
you,  sir.  Adad,  these  young  fellows  think  old 
men  get  estates  fornothingbut  for  them  to  squander 
away  in  dicing,  wenching,  drinking,  dressing,  and 
so  forth. 

Charles.  I  think  I  was  born  a  gentleman,  sir ; 
I  am  sure  my  uncle  bred  me  like  one. 

Sir  F.  From  which  you  would  infer,  sir,  that 
gambling  and  wenching  are  requisites  for  a  gentle- 
man. 

Charles.  Monstrous !  when  I  would  ask  him 
only  for  a  support,  he  falls  into  these  unmannerly 
reproaches.  I  must,  though  against  my  will, 
employ  invention,  and  by  stratagem  relieve  my- 
self. {Aside.) 

Sir  F.  Sirrah,  what  is  it  you  mutter,  sirrah, 
ha?  {Holds  up  his  cane.)  I  say  you  shan't  have  a 
groat  out  of  my  hands  till  I  please,  and  may  be  I'll 
never  please  ;  and  what's  that  to  you  \ 

Charles.  Nay,  to  be  robbed  or  have  one's  throat 
cut  is  not  much. 

Sir  F.  What's  that,  sirrah  1  would  you  rob  me 
or  cut  my  throat,  you  rogue  ? 

Charles.  Heaven  forbid,  sir!  I  said  no  such 
thing. 

Sir  F.  Mercy  on  me  !  what  a  plague  it  is  to  have 
a  son  of  one-and-twenty,  who  wants  to  elbow  one 
out  of  one's  life  to  edge  himself  into  the  estate ! 

Enter  MARPLOT. 

Mar.  'Egad  he's  here.  I  was  afraid  I  had  lost 
him :  his  secret  could  not  be  with  his  father ;  his 
wants  are  public  there.  Guardian,  your  servant. 
O  Charles,  are  you  there  1  I  know  by  that  sorrow- 
fill  countenance  of  thine,  the  old  mau's  fist  is  as 
close  as  his  strong  box.  But  I'll  help  thee. 
{Aside.) 

Sir  F.  So  !  here's  another  extravagant  coxcomb, 
that  will  spend  his  fortune  before  he  comes  to  it, 
but  he  shall  pay  swinging  interest,  and  so  let  the 
fool  go  on.  Well,  what,  does  necessity  bring  you 
too,  sir? 

Mar.  You  have  hit  it,  guardian.  I  want  a  hun- 
dred pounds. 

SirF.  For  what? 

Mar.  Poll  !  for  a  hundred  things  ;  I  can't  for 
my  life  tell  you  for  what. 

Charles.  Sir,  I  suppose  I  have  received  all  the 
answer  I  am  like  to  have  ? 

Mar.  O,  the  devil !  if  he  gets  out  before  me  I 
shall  lose  hiiu  again.  {Aside.) 

Sir  F.  Ay,  sir,  and  you  may  be  marching  as 
soon  as  you  please.  I  must  see  a  change  in  your 
temper,  ere  you  find  one  in  mine. 

Mar.  Pray,  sir,  despatch  me  ;  the  money,  sir  ;  I'm 
in  mighty  haste. 

Sir  F.  Fool,  take  this  and  go  to  the  cashier.  I 
shall  not  be  long  plagued  with  thee.  {Gives  him  a 
note. ) 

Mar.  Devil  take  the  cashier.  I  shall  certainly 
have   Charles  gone  before  I  come  back. 

[Exit,  running. 

Charles,  Well,  sir,  I  take  my  leave ;  but  remem.- 
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ber  joa  expose  an  onlj  son  to  all  the  miseries  of 
■wretched  poverty,  which  too  often  lays  the  plan 
for  scenes  of  miscnief. 

Sir  F.  Stay,  Charles  !  I  have  a  sadden  thought 
come  into  my  head  which  may  prove  to  thy  advan- 
tage. 

Charles.  Ha!  does  he  relent? 

Sir  F.  My  Lady  Wrinkle,  worth  forty  thousand 
pounds,  sets  up  for  a  handsome  young  husband  ; 
she  praised  thee  the  other  day  ;  though  the  match- 
makers can  get  twenty  guineas  for  a  sight  of  her, 
I  can  introduce  thee  for  nothing. 

Charles.  My  Lady  Wrinkle,  sir !  why  she  has 
but  one  eye. 

Sir  F.  Then  she'll  see  but  half  your  extrava- 
gance, sir. 

Charles.  Condemn  me  to  such  a  piece  of  defor- 
mity !  a  toothless,  dirty,  wry-necked,  hunch-backed 
hag ! 

Sir  F.  Hunch-backed  !  so  much  tha  better ! 
then  she  has  a  rest  for  her  misfortunes,  for  thou 
■wilt  load  her  swiogingly.  Now,  I  warrant,  you 
think  this  is  no  offer  of  a  father ;  forty  thousand 
pounds  is  nothing  with  you. 

Charles.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  it  too  much  ;  a  young 
beautiful  woman  with  half  the  money  would  be 
more  agreeable.  I  thank  you,  sir  j  but  you  choose 
better  for  yourself,  I  find. 

Sir  F.  Out  of  my  doors,  yon  dog !  you  pretend 
to  meddle  with  my  marriage,  sirrah  ! 

Charles.  Sir,  I  obey  you,  but — 

Sir  F.  But  me  no  buts — begone,  sir!  dare  to 
ask  me  for  money  again  ;  refuse  forty  thousand 
ponnds!     Out  of  my  doors,  I  say,  without  reply. 

[Exit  Charles. 

Enter  Marplot,  running. 

Mar.  Ha !  gone !  is  Charles  gone,  gardy  1 

Sir  F.  Yes,  and  I  desire  your  wise  worship  to 
walk  after  him. 

Mar.  Nay,  egad  I  shall  rnn,  I  t«ll  yon  that.  A 
plague  of  the  cashier  for  detaining  me  so  long ! 
Where  the  devil  shall  I  find  him  now?  I  shall  cer- 
tainly lose  this  secret,  and  I  had  rather  by  half 
lose  my  money.  Where  shall  I  find  him  now  1 
D'ye  know  where  Charles  is  gone,  gardy  1 

Sir  F.  Gone  to  the  devil,  and  you  may  go  after 
him. 

Mar.  Ay,  that  I  will  as  fast  as  I  can.  {Going, 
returns.)  Have  vou  any  commands  there,  gardy  ? 

lExit. 

Sir  F.  What,  is  the  fellow  distracted? 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir  George  Airt  inquires  for  you,  sir. 

Sir  F.  Desire  Sir  George  to  walk  up.  [Exit. 
Servant.']  Now  for  a  trial  of  skill,  that  will  make 
me  happy,  and  him  a  fool.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  In  my 
mind  he  looks  like  an  ass  already. 

Enter  SIR  George  Airy. 

Well,  Sir  George,  do  you  hold  in  the  same  mind, 
or  would  you  capitulate  ?  ha,  ha,  ha  !  Look,  here 
are  the  guineas.    {Chinks  them.)  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  G.  Not  if  they  were  twice  the  sum.  Sir 
Francis  ;  therefore  be  brief,  call  in  the  lady,  and 
take  your  post. 

Sir  F.  Agreed.    Miranda  !  [Exit. 

Sir  G.  If  she's  a  woman,  and  not  seduced  by 
witchcraft,  to  this  old  rogue,  I'll  make  his  heart 
ache ;  for  if  she  has  but  one  grain  of  inclination  about 
her,  I'll  vary  a  thousand  shapes  but  find  it. 

JRe-enfer  Sir  Francis  Gripe  a/irf  Miranda. 
Sir  G.  So  from  the  eastern  chambers  breaks  the 


Dispels  the  clouds,  and  gilds  the  vales  below. 

{Salutes  her.) 
Sir  F.  Hold,  sir!  kissing  was  not  in  our  agree- 
:  meut. 

Sir  G.  Oh  !  that's  by  way  of  prologue.  Pr'y  thee, 
old  Mammon,  to  thy  post. 

SirF.  {Takes  out  his  watch.)  Well,  young  Timon, 
'tis  now  four  exactly;  ten  minutes,  remember,  is 
your  ntmost  limit ;  not  a  minute  more.  {Retires.) 
Sir  G,  Madam,  whether  you'll  excuse  or  blame 
my  love,  the  author  of  this  rash  proceeding,  depends 
upon  your  pleasure,  as  also  the  life  of  your  admirer; 
your  sparkling  eyes  speak  a  heart  susceptible  of 
love,  your  vivacity  a  soul  too  delicate  to  admit  the 
embraces  of  decayed  mortality.  Shake  off  this 
tyrant  guardian's  yoke  ;  assume  yourself,  and  dash 
his  bold,  aspiring  hopes.  The  deity  of  his  desires 
is  avarice,  a  heretic  in  love,  and  ought  to  be  ba- 
nished by  the  queen  of  beauty.  {Kneels.)  See, 
madam,  a  faithful  servant  kneels,  and  begs  to  be 
admitted  in  the  number  of  your  slaves.  {Miranda 
gives  him  her  hand  to  raise  him.) 

SirF.  {Comes forward.)  Hold,  hold,  hold!  no 
palming ;  that's  contrary  to  articles. 

Sir  G.  'Sdeath,  sir !  keep  your  distance,  or  I'll 
write  another  article  in  your  guts.  {Lags  his  hand 
to  his  sword. ) 

Sir  F.  {Going  back.)  A  bloody-minded  fellow  ! 
Sir  G.  Not  answer  me !  perhaps  she  thinks  my 
address  too  grave  :  I'll  be  more  free.  {Aside.)  Can 
you  be  so  unconscionable,  madam,  to  let  me  say 
all  these  fine  things  to  you  without  one  single  com- 
pliment in  return? 

Sir  F.  {Running  up  with  his  watch  in  his  hand.) 
There's  five  of  the  ten  minutes  gone.  Sir  George. 
Adad!  I  don't  like  those  close  conferences. 

Sir  G.  More  interruptions  I  You  will  have  it, 
sir.  {Lays  his  hand  to  his  sword.) 

SirF.  {Going  back.)  No,  no  j  yon  sha'n't  have 
her  neither.  {Aside.) 

Sir  G.  Dumb  still!  Sure,  this  old  dog  has  en- 
joined her  silence.  I'll  try  another  way.  {Aside.) 
Madam,  these  few  minutes  cost  me  an  hundred 
pounds,  and,  would  you  answer  me,  I  could  pur- 
chase the  whole  day  so.  However,  madam,  yoa 
must  give  me  leave  to  make  the  best  interpretation 
I  can  for  my  money,  and  take  the  indication  of  your 
silence  for  the  secret  liking  of  my  person  ;  there- 
fore, madam,  I  will  instruct  you  how  to  keep  your 
word  inviolate  to  Sir  Francis,  and  yet  answer  me  to 
every  question  :  as  for  example,  when  I  ask  any- 
thing to  which  you  would  reply  in  the  affirmative, 
gently  nod  your  head,  thus  ;  {nods)  and  when  in  the 
negative,  thus  ;  {shakes  his  head)  and  in  the  doubt- 
ful, a  tender  sigh,  thus.  {Sighs.) 

Mir.  How  every  action  charms  me!  Bat  I'll  fit 
him  for  signs,  I  warrant  him.  {Aside.) 

Sir  G.  Was  it  by  his  desire  that  you  are  dumb, 
madam,  to  all  I  can  say?  {Miranda  nods.)  Very 
well ;  she's  tractable,  I  find.  {Aside.)  And  is  it 
possible  that  you  can  love  him?  {Miranda  nods.) 
Miracnlous !  Pardon  the  bluntness  of  my  ques- 
tions, for  my  time  is  short.  May  I  not  hope  to 
supplant  him  in  your  esteem?  {Miranda  sighs.) 
Good!  she  answers  me  as  I  could  wish.  {Aside.) 
You'll  not  consent  to  marry  him  then?  {Miranda 
sighs.)  How!  doubtful  in  that?  Undone  again! 
Humph!  but  that  may  proceed  from  his  power  to 
keep  her  out  of  her  estate  till  twenty-five :  I'll  try 
that.  {Aside.)  Come,  madam,  I  cannot  think  yoa 
hesitate  in  this  aflair  out  of  any  motive  but  your  for- 
tune :  let  him  keep  it  till  those  few  years  are  expired ; 
make  me  happy  with  your  person,  let  him  enjoy 
your  wealth.  {Miranda  holds  up  her  hands.)  Why, 
what  sign  is  that  now?  Nay,  nay,  madam,  ex- 
cept you  observe  my  lesson  I  can't  understand 


your  meaumg. 

SirF,  What  a  vengeance! 


are  they  talking  by 
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signs?  'Ad!  I  may  be  fooled  here.  (Aside.)  What 
do  you  meao,  Sir  George? 

Sir  G.  To  cut  your  throat,  if  you  dare  mutter 
another  syllable. 

Sir  F.  'Od!  I  wish  he  were  fairly  out  of  my 
house,  (^side.) 

Sir  G.  Pray,  madam,  will  you  answer  me  to  the 
purpose?  (Miranda  shakes  her  head,  and  points  to 
Sir  Francis.)  What  does  she  mean?  She  won't 
answer  me  to  the  purpose ;  or  is  she  afraid  yon  old 
cuff  should  understand  her  signs?  ay,  it  must  be 
that.  (Aside.)  I  perceive,  madam,  you  are  too  ap- 
prehensive of  the  promise  you  have  made,  to  follow 
my  rules,  therefore,  I'll  suppose  your  mind,  and 
answer  for  yon.  First  for  myself,  madam  ;  "  That 
I  am  in  love  with  you  is  an  infallible  truth."  Now 
for  you.  (Turns  on  her  side.)  "Indeed,  sir!  and 
may  I  believe  it?''  "  As  certainly,  madam,  as  that 
'tis  daylight,  or  that  I  die  if  you  persist  in  silence. 
Bless  me  with  the  music  of  your  voice,  and  raise 
my  spirits  to  their  proper  heaven.  (Kneels.)  Thus 
low  let  me  entreat  ere  I  am  obliged  to  quit  this 
place  ;  grant  me  some  token  of  a  favourable  recep- 
tion, to  keep  my  hopes  alive."  (Arises  hastily,  and 
turtis  on  her  side.)  "  Rise,  sir,  and  since  my  guar- 
dian's presence  will  not  allow  me  privilege  of  tongue, 
read  that,  and  rest  assured  you  are  not  indifferent 
to  me."  (Offers  her  a  letter,  she  strikes  it  down.) 
Ha!  right  woman!  but  no  matter;  I'll  go  on. 
(Aside.) 

SirF.  Ha!  what's  that?  a  letter  !  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
thou  art  balked. 

Sir  G.  Ha !  a  letter !  Oh !  let  me  kiss  it  with  the 
same  raptures  that  I  would  do  the  dear  hand  that 
touched  it.  (Opens  it.)  Now  for  a  quick  fancy,  and 
a  long  extempore.  (Aside.) 
_  SirF.  (Coming  up  hastily.)  The  time  is  expired, 
sir,  and  you  must  take  your  leave.  There,  my  girl; 
there's  the  hundred  pounds  which  thou  hast  won. 
Go;  I'll  be  with  you  presently.     Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

[^Exit  Miranda. 

Sir  G.  Adsheart,  madam  !  you  won't  leave  me 
just  in  the  nick,  will  you? 

SirF.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  she  has  nicked  yon,  Sir 
George,  I  think  !  ha,  ha,  ha!  Have  you  any  more 
hundred  pounds  to  throw  away  upon  courtship? 
ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  G,  He,  he,  he,  he !  A  curse  of  your  fleer- 
ing jests  !  Yet,  however  ill  I  have  succeeded,  I'll 
venture  the  same  wager  she  does  not  valae  thee  a 
spoonful  of  snuft";  nay,  more,  though  yon  enjoined 
her  silence  to  me,  you'll  never  make  her  speak  to 
the  purpose  with  yourself. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Did  I  not  tell  thee  thou 
would'st  repent  thy  money?  Did  I  not  say  she 
hated  young  fellows?  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  G.  And  I  am  positive  she  is  not  in  love  with 
age. 

Sir  F,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  No  matter  for  that ;  ha,  ha ! 
She  is  not  taken  with  your  youth,  nor  your  rhe- 
toric to  boot ;  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  G.  Whatever  her  reasons  are  for  disliking 
of  me,  I  am  certain  she  can  be  taken  with  nothing 
about  thee. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  how  he  swells  with  envy ! 
Poor  man,  poor  man !  ha,  ha,  ha !  I  must  beg  your 
pardon,  Sir  George  ;  Miranda  will  be  impatient  to 
have  her  share  of  mirth.  Verily,  we  shall  laugh  at 
thee  most  egregiously ;  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  G.  With  all  my  heart,  faith!  I  shall  laugh 
in  my  turn  too  ;  for  if  you  dare  marry  her,  old  Bel- 
zebub,  you  will  be  cuckolded  most  egregiously : 
remember  that,  and  tremble.  [^Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Sir  Jealous  Traffick's  House. 
Enter  Sir  Jealocs  Traffick,  Isabinda,  and 
Patch. 
Sir  J.  What!   in  the  balcony   again;  notwith- 


standing my  positive  commands  to  the  contrary  ? 
Why  don't  you  write  a  bill  on  your  forehead  to 
shew  passengers  there's  something  to  be  let? 

Isa.  What  harm  can  there  be  in  a  little  fresh 
air,  sir? 

Sir  J.  Is  your  constitution  so  hot,  mistress,  that 
it  wants  cooling,  ha?  Apply  the  virtuous  Spanish 
rules;  banish  your  taste  and  thoughts  of  flesh,  feed 
upon  roots,  and  quench  your  thirst  with  water. 

Isa.  That,  and  a  close  room,  would  certainly 
make  me  die  of  the  vapours. 

Sir  J.  No,  mistress,  'tis  your  high-fed,  lusty, 
rambling,  rampant  ladies  that  are  troubled  with 
the  vapours  :  'tis  your  ratafia,  persico,  cinnamon-, 
citron,  and  spirit  of  clara,  cause  such  swimming  in 
the  brain,  that  carries  many  a  guinea  full  tide  to  the 
doctor:  l)ut  you  are  not  to  be  bred  this  way  :  no 
galloping  abroad,  no  receiving  visits  at  home,  for 
in  our  loose  country,  the  women  are  as  dangerous 
as  the  men. 

Patch.  So  I  told  her,  sir;  and  that  it  was  not 
decent  to  be  seen  in  a  balcony  ;  but  she  threatened 
to  slap  my  chops,  and  told  me  I  was  her  servant, 
not  her  governess. 

Sir  J.  Did  she  so?  but  I'll  make  her  to  know 
that  you  are  her  duenna.  Oh  !  that  incomparable 
custom  of  Spain!  Why,  here  is  no  depending  upon 
old  women  in  my  country,  for  they  are  as  wanton 
at  eighty  as  a  girl  of  eighteen  ;  and  a  man  may  as 
safely  trust  to  Asgil's  translation,  as  to  his  great- 
grandmother's  not  marrying  again. 

Isa.  Or  to  the  Spanish  ladies'  veils  and  duennas 
for  the  safeguard  of  their  honour. 

Sir  J.  Dare  to  ridicule  the  cautious  conduct  of 
that  wise  nation,  and  I'll  have  you  locked  up  this 
fortnight,  without  a  peep-hole. 

Isa.  If  we  had  but  the  ghostly  helps  in  England 
which  they  have  in  Spain,  I  might  deceive  you  if 
you  did.  Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  confinement  sharpens 
the  invention,  as  want  of  sight  strengthens  the  other 
senses,  and  is  often  more  pernicious  than  the  recre- 
ation that  innocent  liberty  allows. 

Sir  J.  Say  yoa  so,  mistress?  Who  the  devil 
taught  you  the  art  of  reasoning?  I  assure  you 
they  must  have  a  gi'eater  faith  than  I  pretend  to, 
that  can  think  any  woman  innocent  who  requires 
liberty ;  therefore.  Patch,  to  your  charge  I  give 
her ;  lock  her  up  till  I  come  back  from  Change.  I 
shall  have  some  sauntering  coxcomb,  with  nothing 
but  a  red  coat  and  a  feather,  think,  by  leaping  into 
her  arms,  to  leap  into  my  estate  ;  but  I'll  prevent 
them  ;  she  shall  be  only  Signior  Babinetto's. 

Patch.  Really,  sir,  I  wish  you  would  employ 
anybody  else  in  this  affair  ;  I  lead  a  life  like  a  dog 
in  obeying  your  commands.  Come,  madam,  will 
you  be  locked  up? 

Isa.  Ay  !  to  enjoy  more  freedom  than  he  is  aware 
of.  (Aside.)  \_Exit  toith  Patch. 

Sir  J.  I  believe  this  wench  is  very  true  to  my 
interest :  I  am  happy  I  met  with  her,  if  I  can  but 
keep  my  daughter  from  being  blown  upon  till  Sig- 
nior Babinetto  arives,  who  shall  marry  her  as  soon 
as  he  comes,  and  carry  her  to  Spain  as  soon  as  he 
has  married  her.  She  has  a  pregnant  wit,  and  I 
would  no  more  have  her  an  English  wife  than  the 
grand  signior's  mistress.  [^Exit. 

Scene    III. — Outside    of  Sir    Jealous    Traffick's 
house, 

(Sir  J,  comes  from  his  bouse,  looks  about,  then  exit.) 

Enter  WHISPER. 

Wilis.  So  ;  there  goes  Sir  Jealous :  where  shall 
I  find  Mrs.  Patch,  now  ? 

Enter  PATCH. 
Patch.  Oh,  Mr.  Whisper  !  my  lady  saw  you  out 
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of  tlie  window,  and  ordered  ine  to  bid  you  fly  and 
let  your  master  know  she's  now  alone. 

iVhis.  Hush!  speak  softly!  I  go,  I  go.  But 
barkye,  Mrs.  Patch,  shall  not  you  and  I  have  a 
little  confabulation,  when  ray  master  and  your  lady 
are  esgaged? 

Raich.  Ay,  ay;  farewell.  (^Goes  in  and  shuts  the 
door.  Whisper  peeps  after  her  through  the  key-hole.) 

Re-enter  SiR  Jealous  Traffick. 

Sir  J.  Sure,  whilst  I  was  talking  with  Mr. 
Tradewell,  I  heard  my  door  clap.  {Seeing  Whis- 
per.) Ha  !  a  man  lurking  about  my  house  !  Who 
do  you  want  there,  sir? 

Whis.  Want — want!  A  plague!  Sir  .Tealous  ! 
What  must  I  say  now  ?  {'Aside.) 

Sir  J.  Ay,  want.  Have  you  a  letter  or  message 
for  anybody  there?  O'my  conscience !  this  is  some 
he-bawd. 

Whis.  Letter  or  message,  sir  1 

Sir  J,  Ay;  letter  or  message,  sir? 

Whis.  No,  not  I,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Sirrah,  sirrah  I  I'll  have  you  set  in  the 
stocks  if  yon  don't  tell  your  business  immediately. 

Whis.  Nay,  sir,  my  business  is  no  great  matter 
of  business  neither;  and  yet,  'tis  business  of  con- 
sequence too. 

Sir  J.  Sirrah,  don't  trifle  with  me. 

Whis.  Trifle,  sir  !  have  you  found  him,  sir? 

Sir  J.  Found  what,  you  rascal? 

Whis.  Why,  Trifle  is  the  very  lapdog  my  lady 
lost,  sir;  I  fancied  I  saw  him  run  into  this  house. 
I  am  glad  you  have  found  him,  sir;  my  lady  will 
be  overjoyed  that  I  have  found  him. 

Sir  J.  Who  is  your  lady,  friend? 

Whis.  My  Lady  Lovepuppy,  sir. 

Sir  J.  My  Lady  Lovepuppy,  sir!  then,  pr'y  thee, 
carry  thyself  to  her,  for  I  know  of  no  other  whelp 
that  belongs  to  her;  and  let  me  catch  you  no  more 
puppy  hunting  about  my  doors,  lest  I  have  you 
pressed  into  the  service,  sirrah  ! 

Whis.  By  no  means,  sir  :  your  humble  servant. 
I  must  watch  whether  he  goes  or  no,  before  I  can 
tell  my  master.  {Aside,.)  [Exit. 

Sir  J.  This  fellow  has  the  oflicious  leer  of  a 
pimp,  and  I  half  suspect  a  design ;  but  I'll  be  upon 
them  before  they  think  on  me,  I  warrant  them. 

[Exit  into  the  house. 

ScEN  E  IV. — Charles's  Lodgings. 
Enter  CHARLES  and  MARPLOT. 

Charles.  Hon«st  Marplot,  I  thank  thee  for  this 
supply.  I  expect  my  lawyer  with  a  thousand  pounds 
I  have  ordered  him  to  take  up,  and  then  you  shall 
be  repaid. 

Mar.  Pho,  pho !  no  more  of  that.  Here  comes 
Sir  George  Airy, 

Enter  SiR  George  Airy. 

cursedly  out  of  humour  at  his  disappointment.  See 
how  he  looks  !  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  G.  Ah,  Charles!  I  am  so  humbled  in  my 
pretensions  to  plots  upon  women,  that  I  believe  I 
shall  never  have  courage  enough  to  attempt  a 
chambermaid  again.     I'll  tell  thee — 

Charles.  Ha,  ha !  I'll  spare  you  the  relation  by 
telling  you  :  impatient  to  know  your  business  with 
my  father,  when  I  saw  you  enter  I  slipped  back 
into  the  next  room,  where  I  overheard  every  syl- 
lable. 

Mar.  Did  you,  Charles?  I  wish  I  had  been  with 
you. 

Sir  G.  That  I  said ;  but  I'll  be  hanged  if  you 
heard  her  answer.  But,  pr'ythee,  tell  me,  Charles, 
is  she  a  fool? 

Charles.  I  never  suspected  her  for   one;    but 


Marplot  can  inform  you  better,  if  you'll  allow  him 
a  judge. 

Mar.  A  fool !  I'll  justify  she  has  more  wit  than 
all  the  rest  of  her  sex  put  together.  Why,  she'll 
rally  me  till  I  ha'n't  a  word  to  say  for  myself. 

Charles.  A  mighty  proof  of  her  wit,  truly  ! 

Mar.  There  must  be  some  trick  in  it.  Sir  George  ; 
egad !  I'll  find  it  out,  if  it  cost  me  the  sum  you  paid 
for  it. 

Sir  G.  Do,  and  command  me. 

Mar.  Enough :  let  me  alone  to  trace  a  secret. 

Enter  WHISPER,  who  speaks  aside  to  his  master. 

The  devil!  he  here  again!  d — n  that  fellow,  he 
never  speaks  out.  Is  this  the  same,  or  a  new 
secret?  {Aside.)  You  may  speak  out,  here  are  none 
but  friends. 

Charles.  Pardon  me.  Marplot,  'tis  a  secret. 

Mar.  A  secret !  ay,  or,  ecod !  I  would  not  give 
a  farthing  for  it.  Sir  George,  won't  you  ask  Charles 
what  news  Whisper  brings  1 

Sir  G.  Not  I,  sir;  I  suppose  it  does  not  relate 
to  me. 

Mar.  Lord,  lord !  how  little  curiosity  some  peo' 
pie  have !  Now  my  chief  pleasure  is  in  knowing 
everybody's  business.  [Exit  Whisper, 

Sir  G.  I  fancy,  Charles,  thou  hast  some  engage- 
ment upon  thy  hands  ? 

Mar.  Have  you,  Charles? 

Sir  G.  I  have  a  little  business  too. 

Mar.  Have  yon.  Sir  George  ? 

Sir  G.  Marplot,  if  it  falls  in  your  way  to  bring 
me  any  intelligence  from  Miranda,  you'll  find  me 
at  the  Thatched-house,  at  six. 

Mar.  You  do  me  much  honour. 

Charles.  You  guess  right.  Sir  George;  wish  me 
success. 

Sir  G.  Better  than  attended  me.  Adieu.    [Exit, 

Charles.  Marplot,  you  mast  excuse  me. 

Mar.  Nay,  nay ;  what  need  of  any  excuse  amongst 
friends?     I'll  go  with  you. 

Charles.  Indeed  you  must  not. 

Mar.  No  !  then  I  suppose  'tis  a  duel ;  and  I  will 
go  to  secure  you. 

Charles.  Well,  but  'tis  no  duel ;  consequently,  no 
danger;  therefore,  pr'ythee,  be  answered. 

Mar.  What  is't,  a  mistress,  then?  Mum!  you 
know  I  can  be  silent  upon  occasion. 

Charles.  I  wish  you  could  be  civil  too :  I  teU 
you,  you  neither  must  nor  shall  go  with  me.  Fare- 
well. [Exit. 

Mar.  Why,  then,  I  must  and  will  follow  you. 

[^Exit. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — A  Street. 

Enter  Charles. 

Charles.  Well !  here's  the  house  which  holds  the 
lovely  prize,  quiet  and  serene  :  here  no  noisy  foot- 
men throng  to  tell  the  world  that  beauty  dwells 
within  ;  no  ceremonious  visit  makes  the  lover  wait, 
no  rival  to  give  my  heart  a  pang.  Who  would  not 
scale  the  window  at  midnight  without  fear  of  the 
jealous  father's  pistol,  rather  than  fill  up  the  train 
of  a  coquette,  where  every  minute  he  is  jostled  out 
of  place?  {Knocks  softly.)  Mrs.  Patch,  Mrs.  Patch! 

Enter  Patch  from  the  house. 

Patch.  Oh  I  are  you  come,  sir?    All's  safe. 
Charles.  So  in,  in  then.    {They  go  in.) 

Enter  MARPLOT. 

Mar.  There  he  goes !  Who  the  devil  lives  here? 
Except  I  find  out  that,  I  am  as  far  from  knowing 
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Lis  business  as  ever.  Gad !  I'll  watch  ;  it  may  be 
a  bawdy-bouse,  and  be  may  have  his  throat  cut.  If 
there  should  be  any  mischief,  I  can  make  oath  he 
went  in.  Well,  Charles,  in  spite  of  your  endea- 
vours to  keep  me  out  of  the  secret,  I  may  save  your 
life,  for  aught  I  know.  At  that  corner  I'll  plant 
myself;  there  I  shall  «ee  whoever  goes  in  or  comes 
out.     Gad !  I  love  discoveries.  lExit, 

Scene  II. — A  Chamber  in  the  house  of  Sir  Jealous 

Traffick. 

Enter  Charles,  Isabinda,  and  Patch. 

Isa.  Patch,  look  out  sharp;  have  a  care  of  dad. 

P«<c/i.  I  warrant  you.  [Exit. 

Isa.  Well,  sir,  if  I  may  judge  your  love  by  your 
courage,  I  ought  to  believe  you  sincere ;  for  you 
venture  into  the  lion's  den  when  you  come  to  see 
me. 

Charles.  If  you'll  consent,  whilst  the  furious 
beast  is  abroad,  I'd  free  you  from  the  reach  of  his 
paws. 

Isa.  That  would  be  but  to  avoid  one  danger  by 
running  into  another  ;  like  poor  wretches,  who  fly 
the  burning  ship,  and  meet  their  fate  in  the  water. 
Come,  come,  Charles  ;  I  fear,  if  I  consult  my  rea- 
son, confinement  and  plenty  are  better  than  liberty 
and  starving.  I  know  you  would  make  the  frolic 
pleasing  for  a  little  time,  by  saying  and  doing  a 
world  of  tender  things  ;  but  when  our  small  sub- 
stance is  exhausted,  and  a  thousand  requisites  for 
life  are  wanting,  love,  who  rarely  dwells  with  po- 
verty, would  also  fail  us. 

Charles.  Faith  !  I  fancy  not :  methinks  my  heart 
has  laid  up  a  stock  will  last  for  life ;  to  back  which, 
I  have  taken  a  thousand  pounds  upon  my  uncle's 
estate  ;  that,  surely,  will  support  us  till  one  of  our 
fathers  relent. 

Isa.  There's  no  trusting  to  that,  my  friend :  I 
doubt  your  father  will  carry  his  humour  to  the 
grave,  and  mine  till  he  sees  me  settled  in  Spain. 

Charles.  And  can  you  then  crnellv  resolve  to  stay 
till  that  cursed  Don  arrives,  and  suffer  that  youth, 
beauty,  fire,  and  wit  to  be  sacriilced  to  the  arms  of 
a  dull  Spaniard,  to  be  immured,  and  forbid  the  sight 
of  anything  that's  human. 

Isa.  No :  when  it  comes  to  that  extremity,  and 
no  stratagem  can  relieve  us,  thou  shall  list  for  a 
soldier,  and  I'll  carry  thy  knapsack  after  thee. 

Charles.  Bravely  resolved!  the  world  cannot  be 
more  savage  than  our  parents,  and  fortune  gene- 
rally assists  the  bold  ;  therefore,  consent  now  ;  why 
should  we  put  it  to  a  future  hazard?  who  knows 
when  we  shall  have  another  opportunity? 

Isa.  Oh  !  you  have  your  ladder  of  ropes,  I  sup- 
pose ;  and  the  closet-window  stands  just  where  it 
did  ;  and,  if  you  ha'n't  forgot  to  write  in  characters. 
Patch  will  find  a  way  for  our  assignations.  Thus 
much  of  the  Spanish  contrivance  my  father's  se- 
verity has  taught  me;  I  thank  him  ;  though  I  hate 
the  n'«tion,  I  admire  their  management  in  these 
affairs. 

Enter  Patch. 

Patch.  Oh,  madam  !  I  see  my  master  coming  up 
the  street. 

Charles.  Oh,  the  devil !  Would  I  had  my  ladder 
now  !  I  thought  you  had  not  expected  him  till 
night.  Why— why— why— why— what  shall  I  do, 
madam? 

Isa.  Oh!  for  heaven's  sake,  don't  go  that  wav  ! 
you'll  meet  him  full  in  the  teeth.  Oh,  unlucky 
moment! 

Charles.  Adsheart!  can  you  shut  me  into  no 
cupboard,  nor  ram  me  into  a  chest,  eh? 

Patch.  Impossible,  sir !  he  searches  every  hole 
in  the  house. 

Isa.  Undone  for  ever !  If  he  sees  you  I  shall 
never  see  you  more. 


Patch.  I  have  thought  on  it;  run  you  to  your 
chamber,  madam ;  and,  sir,  come  you  along  with 
me ;  I  am  certain  you  may  easily  get  down  from 
the  balcony. 

Charles.  My  life,  adieu!     Lead  on,  guide. 

[Exeimt  Patch  and  Charles. 

Isa.  Heavens  preserve  him!  [Exit. 


Scene  III.— The  Street. 

Enter  SiR  Jealous  Traffick,  followed  by 
Marplot. 

Sir  J.  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter,  but  I 
have  a  strong  suspicion  all  is  not  right  within  ;  that 
fellow's  sauntering  about  my  door,  and  his  tale  of 
a  puppy,  had  the  face  of  a  lie,  methonght.  By  St. 
Jago,  if  I  should  find  a  man  in  the  house  I'd  make 
mince-meat  of  him. 

Mar.  Mince-meat!  Ah,  poor  Charles!  how  I 
sweat  for  thee!  Egad!  he's  old  ;  I  fancy  I  might 
bully  him,  and  make  Charles  have  an  opinion  of  my 
courage.  Egad!  I'll  pluck  up,  and  have  a  touch 
with  him. 

Sir  J.  My  own  key  shall  let  me  in  ;  I'll  give  them 
no  warning.  (Feeling  for  his  key.) 

Mar.  What's  that  you  say,  sir?  (Going  up  to 
Sir  Jealous. ) 

Sir  J.  What's  that  to  you,  sir?  (Turns  quick 
upon  him.) 

Mar.  Yes,  'tis  to  me,  sir  ;  for  the  gentleman  yoa 
threaten  is  a  very  honest  gentleman.  Look  to  it ; 
for  if  he  comes  not  as  safe  out  of  your  house  as  he 
went  in — 

Sir  J.  What !  is  he  in  then? 

Mar.  Yes,  sir,  he  is  in  then  ;  and  I  say  if  he 
does  not  come  out,  I  have  half-a-dozen  myrmidons 
hard  by  shall  beat  your  house  about  your  ears. 

Sir  J,  Ah  !  a  combination  to  undo  me.  I'll  myr- 
midon you,  ye  dog,  you !  Thieves,  thieves  !  (Beats 
Marplot. ) 

Mar.  Murder,  murder  I  I  was  not  in  your  house, 
sir. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  What's  the  matter,  sir? 

Sir  J.  The  matter,  rascal  !  you  have  let  a  man 
into  my  house  ;  but  I'll  flay  him  alive.  Follow  me  ; 
I'll  not  leave  a  mouse-hole  unsearched.  If  I  find 
him,  by  St.  Jago !  I'll  equip  him  for  the  opera. 

[  Exit. 

Mar.  A  deuce  of  his  cane  !  There's  no  trusting 
to  age.  What  shall  I  do  to  relieve  Charles  1 
Egad !  I'll  raise  the  neighbourhood.  Murder, 
murder!  (Charles  drops  down  upon  him  from  the 
balcony.)  Charles!  faith,  I'm  glad  to  see  thee  safe 
out,  with  all  my  heart ! 

Charles.  A  plague  of  your  bawling !  how  the 
devil  came  you  here? 

Mar.  Egad !  it's  very  well  for  you  that  I  was 
here  ;  I  have  done  you  a  piece  of  service:  I  told 
the  old  thunderbolt,  that  the  gentleman  that  was 
gone  in  was — 

Charles.  Was  it^you  that  told  him,  sir?  (Laying 
hold  of  him.)  'Sdeath!  I  could  crush  thee  into 
atoms.  [Exit. 

Mar.  What !  will  you  choke  me  for  my  kindness? 
Will  my  inquiring  soul  never  leave  searching  into 
other  people's  aflairs  till  it  gets  squeezed  out  of  my 
body?  I  dare  not  follow  him  now  for  my  blood, 
he's  in  such  a  passion.  I'll  go  to  Miranda;  if  I  can 
discover  aught  that  may  oblige  Sir  George,  it  may 
be  a  means  to  reconcile  me  again  to  Charles. 

Sir  J.  (Within.)  Look  about!  search,  find  him 
out. 

Mar.  Oh,  the  devil !  there's  old  Crabstiek  again. 

lE.rk. 
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Scene  IV. — A  Hall  in  the  house  of  Sir  Jealoits 
Traffick. 

Enter  Sir  Jealous  Traffick  and  his  Servants^ 

Sir  J.  Are  you  sure  you  Lave  searched  every- 
■where? 

Serv.  Yes,  from  the  top  of  the  house  to  the 
bottom. 

Sir  J.  Under  the  beds  and  over  the  beds  ? 

Serv.  Yes,  and  in  them  too,  but  found  nobody, 
sir. 

Sir  J,  Why,  what  could  this  rogue  mean? 

Enter  IsABlNDA  and  PATCH. 

Patch.  Take  courage,  madam ;  I  saw  him  safe 
out.  (^Aside  to  Isabinda.) 

Isa.  Bless  me!  what's  the  matter,  sir? 

Sir  J.  You  know  best.  Pray,  where's  the  man 
that  was  here  just  now  ? 

Isa.  What  man,  sirl     I  saw  none. 

Patch.  Nor  I,  by  the  trust  you  repose  in  me ! 
Do  you  think  I  would  let  a  man  come  withm  these 
doors  when  you  are  absent? 

Sir  J.  Ah,  Patch  !  she  may  be  too  cunning  for 
thy  honesty;  the  very  scout  thathe  had  set  togive 
■warning  discovered  it  to  me,  and  threatened  me 
■with  half-a-dozen  myrmidons  ;  but  I  think  I  mauled 
the  villain.  These  afUictions  you  draw  upon  me, 
mistress.  {To  Isabinda.) 

Isa.  Pardon  me,  sir,  'tis  your  own  ridiculous 
humour  draws  you  into  these  vexations,  and  gives 
every  fool  pretence  to  banter  you. 

Sir  J.  No,  'tis  your  idle  conduct,  your  coquet- 
tish flirting  into  the  balcony.  Oh  !  with  what  joy 
shall  I  resign  thee  into  the  arms  of  Don  Diego 
Babinetto! 

Isa.  And  with  what  industry  shall  I  avoid  him  ! 
(^Aside.) 

Sir  J.  Certainly  that  rogue  had  a  message  from 
somebody  or  other,  but  being  balked  by  my  coming 
popped  that  sham  upon  me.  Come  along,  ye  sots, 
let's  see  if  we  can  find  the  dog  again.  Patch,  lock 
lier  up,  d'ye  hear  ?        \_Exeunt  Sir  J.  and  Servants. 

Patch.  Yes,  sir.  Ay  !  walk  till  your  heels  ache, 
you'll  find  nobody,  I  promise  you. 

Isa.  Who  could  that  scout  be  he  talks  of? 

Patch,  Nay,  I  can't  imagine,  without  it  was 
Whisper. 

Isa.  Well,  dear  Patch  !  let's  employ  all  our 
thoughts  how  to  escape  this  horrid  Don  Diego  ;  my 
■very  heart  sinks  at  his  terrible  name. 

Patch.  Fear  not,  madam ;  Don  Carlo  shall  be  the 
man,  or  I'll  lose  the  reputation  of  contriving;  and 
then  what's  a  chambermaid  good  for  1         [^Exeunt. 

Scene  V. — Sir  Francis  Gripe's  House, 

Enter  Sir  Francis  Gripe,  and  Miranda. 

Mir,  Well,  gardy,  how  did  I  perform  the  dumb 
scene"? 

Sir  F.  To  admiration  !  Thou  dear  little  rogue  ! 
let  me  buss  thee  for  it :  nay,  adad!  I  will,  chargy, 
so  muzzle,  and  tuzzle,  and  hug  thee ;  I  will, 
i'faith  !  I  will.        {Hugging  and  kissing  her.) 

Mir.  Nay,  gardy,  don't  be  so  lavish.  Who 
■would  ride  post  when  the  journey  lasts  for  life? 

Sir  F.  oil,  I'm  transported  !  When,  when,  my 
dear,  wilt  thou  convince  the  world  of  the  happy 
day "?  when  shall  we  marry,  eh? 

Mir.  There's  nothing  wanting  but  your  consent. 
Sir  Francis. 

Sir  F.  My  consent !  What  does  my  charmer 
raeani 

Mir.  Nay,  'tis  only  a  whim;  but  I'll  have  every- 
thing according  to  form  :  therefore,  when  you  sign 
&n  authentic  paper,  drawn  up  by  an  able  lawyer, 
that  I  have  your  leave  to  marry,  the  next  day  makes 
pie  your's,  gardy. 


Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  a  whim  indeed!  why  is  it  not 
demonstration  I  give  my  leave  when  I  marry  thee? 

Mir.  Not  for  your  reputation,  gardy ;  the  mali- 
cious world  will  be  apt  to  say  you  trick  me  into 
marriage,  and  so  take  the  merit  from  my  choice: 
now  I  will  have  the  act  my  own,  to  let  the  idle  fops 
see  how  much  I  prefer  a  man  loaded  with  years 
and  wisdom. 

Sir  F.  Humph!  Pr'ythee,  leave  out  years, 
chargy  ;  I'm  not  so  old,  as  thou  shalf  find.  Adad! 
I'm  young:  there's  a  caper  for  ye.  {Jumps.) 

Mir.  Oh!  never  excuse  it;  why,  I  like  you  the 
belter  for  being  old  :  but  I  shall  suspect  you  don't 
love  me  if  you  refuse  me  this  formality. 

Sir  F.  Not  love  thee,  chargy!  Adad!  I  do  love 
better  than— than — than — better  than — what  shall 
I  say  ;  egad  I  better  than  money  ;  i'faith,  I  do. 

Mir.  That's  false,  I'm  sure.  (Aside.)  To  prove 
it,  do  this  then. 

Sir  F.  Well,  I  will  do  it,  chargy,  provided  I 
bring  a  license  at  the  same  time. 

Mir.  Ay  !  and  a  parson  too,  if  you  please.  Ha, 
ha,  ha !  I  can't  help  laughing  to  think  how  all  the 
young  coxcombs  about  town  will  be  mortified  when 
they  hear  of  our  marriage. 

Sir  F.  So  they  will,  so  they  will !  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mir.  Well,  I  fancy,  I  shall  be  so  happy  with  my 
gardy! 

Sir  F.  If  wearing  pearls  and  jewels,  or  eating 
gold,  as  the  old  saying  is,  can  make  thee  happy, 
thou  shalt  be  so,  my  sweetest,  ray  lovely,  my 
charming,  my — verily,  I  know  not  what  to  call  thee. 

Mir.  You  must  know,  gardy,  that  I  am  so  eager 
to  have  this  business  concluded,  that  I  employed 
my  woman's  brother,  who  is  a  lawyer  in  the  Tem- 
ple, to  settle  matters  just  to  your  liking;  you  are 
to  give  3'our  consent  to  my  marriage,  which  is  to 
yourself  you  know  ;  but,  mum!  you  must  take  no 
notice  of  that.  So  then  I  will,  that  is,  with  your 
leave,  pmt  my  writings  into  his  hands  ;  then  to- 
morrow we  come  slap  upon  them  with  a  wedding 
that  nobody  thought  on,  by  which  you  seixe  me 
and  my  estate,  and,  I  suppose,  make  a  bonfire  of 
your  own  act  and  deed. 

Sir  F.  Nay,  but,  chargy,  if — 

Mir,  Nay,  gardy,  no  ifs.  Have  T  refused  three 
northern  lords,  two  British  peers,  and  half-a-score 
knights,  to  have  you  put  in  your  ifs  ? 

Sir  F.  So  thou  hast  indeed,  and  I  will  trust  to 
thy  management.     Od  !  I'm  all  of  a  fire. 

Mir,  "Tis  a  wonder  the  dry  stubble  does  not 
blaze.  {Aside,) 

Enter  MARPLOT. 

Sir  F.  How  now!  whosent  for  you,  sir?  What! 
is  the  hundred  pounds  gone  already? 

Mar.  No,  sir;  1  don't  want  money  now,  gardy. 

Sir  F.  No !  that's  a  miracle !  but  there's  one 
thing  you  want,  I'm  sure. 

Mar.  Ay  !  what's  that  1 

Sir  F.  Manners.  What !  had  I  no  servants 
without? 

Mar.  None  that  could  do  my  business,  guardian ; 
which  is,  at  present,  with  this  lady. 

Mir.  With  me,  Mr.  Marplot?  what  is  it,  I  be- 
seech you? 

Sir  F.  Ay,  sir!  what  is  it?  anything  that  relates 
to  her,  may  be  delivered  to  me. 

Mar.  I  deny  that. 

Mir,  That's  more  than  I  do,  sir. 

Mar,  Indeed,  madam  !  Why,  then,  to  proceed  : 
Fame,  says,  you  know  best  whether  she  tells  truth 
or  not,  that  you  and  my  most  conscionable  guar- 
dian here,  designed,  contrived,  plotted,  and  agreed 
to  chouse  a  very  civil,  honest,  honourable  gentle- 
man out  of  a  hundred  pounds  ;  guilty  or  not  ? 

Mir.  That  I  contrived  it? 
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Mar.  Ay,  you !  you  said  never  a  word  against 
it ;  so  far  you  are  guilty. 

Sir  F.  Pray  tell  that  civil,  honest,  honourable 
gentleman,  that  if  he  has  any  more  such  suras  to 
ibol  away,  they  shall  be  received  like  the  last ;  ha, 
ha,  ha!  Choused,  quotha!  But,  harkye,  let  him 
know,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  dare  to  report  I 
tricked  him  of  it,  I  shall  recommend  a  lawyer  to 
him,  who  shall  shew  him  a  trick  for  twice  as  much. 
D'ye  hear?  tell  him  that. 

Mar.  So,  and  this  is  the  way  you  use  a  gentle- 
man, and  my  friend! 

Mir.  Is  the  wretch  thy  friend? 

Mar.  The  wretch!  lookye,  madam,  don't  call 
names  ;  egad  !  I  won't  take  it. 

Mir.  Why,  you  won't  beat  me,  will  you  ?  ha,  ha ! 

Mar.  I  don't  know  whether  I  will  or  no. 

Sir  F.  Sir,  I  shall  make  a  servant  shew  you  out 
at  the  window  if  you  are  saucy. 

Mar.  I  am  your  most  humble  servant,  guardian  ; 
I  design  to  go  out  the  same  way  I  came  in.  I  would 
only  ask  this  lady  one  question  :  don't  you  think 
he's  a  fine  gentleman? 

Sir  F,   Who's  a  fine  gentleman? 

Mar.  Not  you,  gardy,  not  you.  Don't  you  think, 
in  your  soul,  that  Sir  George  Airy  is  a  very  fine 
gentleman? 

Mir.  He  dresses  well. 

Sir  F.  Which  is  chiefly  owing  to  his  tailor  and 
valet-de-chambre. 

Mar.  Well!  and  who  is  your  dress  owing  to, 
eh  ?    There's  a  beau,  ma'am  !  do  but  look  at  him  ! 

SirF.  Sirrah! 

Mir.  And  if  being  a  beau  be  a  proof  of  his  being 
a  fine  gentleman,  he  may  be  so. 

Mar.  He  may  be  so!  Why,  ma'am,  the  judi- 
cious part  of  the  world  allow  him  wit,  courage, 
gallantry,  ay,  and  economy  too,  though  I  think  he 
forfeited  that  character  when  he  flung  away  a  hun- 
dred pounds  upon  your  dumb  ladyship. 

Sir  F.  Does  that  gall  him  1  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mir.  So,  Sir  George,  remaining  in  deep  discon- 
tent, has  sent  you,  his  trusty  squire,  to  utter  his 
complaint.     Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mar.  Yes,  madam  ;  and  you  like  a  cruel  hard- 
hearted Jew,  value  it  no  more — than  I  would  your 
ladyship,  were  I  Sir  George;  you,  you,  you — 

Mir.  Oh,  don't  call  names  ;  I  know  you  love  to 
be  employed,  and  I'll  oblige  you,  and  you  shall 
carry  him  a  message  from  me. 
•    Mar.  According  as  I  like  it.     What  is  it  ? 

Mir.  Nay,  a  kind  one  you  maybe  sure.  First, 
tell  him  I  have  chose  this  gentleman,  to  have 
and  to  hold,  and  so  forth.  (Taking  the  hand  of 
SirF.) 

Mar.  Much  good  may  it  do  you. 

Sir  F.  Oh  the  dear  rogue !  how  I  dote  on  her ! 
(^Aside.) 

Mir.  And  advise  his  impertinence  to  trouble  me 
no  more,  for  I  prefer  Sir  Francis  for  a  husband 
before  all  the  universe. 

Mar.  Oh  lord,  oh  lord  !  she's  bewitched,  that's 
certain.  Here's  a  husband  for  eighteen  ;  here's  a 
tit-bit  for  a  young  lady;  here's  a  shape,  an  air, 
and  a  grace  ;  here's  bones  rattling  in  a  leathern 
bag;  (Turning  Sir  F.  about.)  here's  buckram  and 
canvas  to  scrub  you  to  repentance. 

Sir  F.  Sirrah,  my  cane  shall  teach  you  repent- 
ance, presently. 

Mar.  No,  faith,  I  have  felt  its  twin  brother  from 
just  such  a  withered  hand  too  lately  • 

Mir.  One  thing  more;  advise  him  to  keep  from 
the  garden-gate  on  the  left  hand,  for  if  he  dare  to 
saunter  there,  about  the  hour  of  eight,  as  he  used 
to  do,  he  shall  be  saluted  with  a  pistol  or  a  blun- 
derbuss. 

Sir  F.  Oh,  monstrous!  Why,  chargy,  did  he 
use  to  come  to  the  garden-gate? 


Mir.  The  gardener  described  just  such  another 
man  that  always  watched  his  coming  out,  and  fain 
would  have  bribed  him  for  his  entrance  ;  tell  him 
he  shall  find  a  warm  reception  if  he  comes  this 
night. 

Mar.  Pistols  and  blunderbusses  !  Egad,  a  warm 
reception  indeed !  I  shall  take  care  to  inform  him 
of  your  kindness,  and  advise  him  to  keep  further 
off. 

Mir.  I  hope  he  will  understand  my  meaning  bet- 
ter than  to  follow  your  advice.  (Aside.) 

Sir  F.  Thou  hast  signed,  sealed,  and  taken  pos- 
session of  my  heart  forever,  chargy,  ha,  ha,  ha! 
and  for  you,  Mr.  Saucebox,  let  me  have  no  more 
of  your  messages,  if  ever  you  design  to  inherit 
your  estate,  gentleman. 

Mar.  Why,  there  'tis  now.  Sure  I  shall  be  out 
of  your  clutches  one  day.  Well,  guardian,  I  say 
no  more  ;  but  if  you  be  not  as  arrant  a  cuckold  as 
ever  drove  bargain  upon  the  exchange,  or  paid  at- 
tendance to  a  court,  I  am  the  sou  of  a  whetstone : 
and  so  your  humble  servant. 

Mir.  Mr.  Marplot,  don't  forget  the  message ; 
ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mar.  Nang,  nang,  nang  !  lExil. 

Sir  F.  I  am  so  provoked  ;  'tis  well  he's  gone. 

Mir.  Oh,  mind  him  not,  gardy,  but  let's  sign 
articles,  and  then — 

Sir  F.  And  then — Adad,  I  believe  I  am  meta- 
morphosed, my  pulse  beats  high ,  and  my  blood  boils, 
methinks.     (Kissing  and  hugging  her.) 

Mir.  Oh,  fie,  gardy,  be  not  so  violent ;  consi- 
der the  market  lasts  all  the  year.  Well,  I'll  in, 
and  see  if  the  lawyer  be  come;  you'll  follow. 

[Exit. 

Sir  F.  Ay,  to  the  world's  end,  my  dear.  Well, 
Frank,  thou  art  a  lucky  fellow  in  thy  old  age  to 
have  such  a  delicate  morsel,  and  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  in  love  with  thee.  I  shall  be  the  envy  of 
bachelors,  the  glory  of  married  men,  and  the 
wonder  of  the  town.  Some  guardians  would  be 
glad  to  compound  for  part  of  the  estate  at  despatch- 
ing an  heiress,  but  I  engross  the  whole.  0!  tuihi 
prateritos  referet  si  Jupiter  annos.  [Exit. 

Scene  VI. — A  Tavern, 

Sir  George  Airy  ojid  Charles  discovered,  with 
wine,  pens,  ink  and  paper  on  the  table.  Whisper 
waiting. 

Sir  G.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  don't  be  grave,  Charles ; 
misfortunes  will  happen.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  'tis  some 
comfort  to  have  a  companion  in  our  sufferings. 

Charles.  I  am  only  apprehensive  for  Isabinda ; 
her  father's  humour  is  implacable  ;  and  how  far  his 
jealousy  may  transport  him  to  her  undoing,  shocks 
my  soul  to  think. 

Sir  G.  But  since  you  escap'd  undiscovered  by 
him,  his  rage  will  quickly  lash  into  a  calm,  never 
fear  it. 

Charles.  But  who  knows  what  that  unlucky  dog. 
Marplot,  told  him  ?  nor  can  I  imagine  what  brought 
him  thither ;  that  fellow  is  ever  doing  mischief, 
and  yet,  to  give  him  his  due,  he  never  designs  it. 
This  is  some  blundering  adventure  wherein  he 
thought  to  shew  his  friendship,  as  he  calls  it,  a 
curse  on  him ! 

Sir  G.  Then  you  must  forgive  him.  What  said 
he? 

Charles.  Said !  nay,  I  had  more  mind  to  cut  his 
throat,  than  to  hear  bis  excuses. 

Sir  G.  Where  is  he  ? 

Whis.  Sir,  I  saw  him  go  into  Sir  Francis  Gripe's 
just  now. 

Charles.  Oh  !  then  he's  upon  your  business.  Sir 
George,  a  thousand  to  one  but  he  makes  some  mis- 
take there  too. 
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SirG.  impossible,  withont  he  huffs  the  ladj, 
and  makes  love  to  Sir  Francis. 

Enter  Drawer. 

Draw.  Mr.  Marplot  is  below,  gentlemen,  and 
desires  to  know  if  he  may  have  leave  to  wait  upon 
ye. 

Charles.  How  civil  the  rogue  is,  when  he  has 
done  a  fault ! 

Sir  G.  Oh  !  desire  him  to  walk  up.  [Exit 
Drawer.]  Pr'ythee,  Charles,  throw  oft"  this  cha- 
grin, and  be  good  company. 

Charles.  Nay,  hang  him,  I'm  not  angry  with  him. 

Enter  Makvlot. 

Do  bat  mark  his  sheepish  look,  Sir  George. 

Mar.  Dear  Charles,  don't  overwhelm  a  man  al- 
ready under  insupportable  aftlictlon.  I'm  sure  I 
always  intend  to  serve  my  friends  ;  butif  my  ma- 
licious stars  deny  the  happiness,  is  the  fault 
mine? 

Sir  G.  Never  mind  him,  Mr.  Marplot ;  he's  eat 
up  vvith  spleen.     But  tell  me,  what  savs  Miranda? 

Mar.  Says!   Nay,  we  are  all  undone  there  too. 

Charles.  I  told  you  so  ;  nothing  prospers  that  he 
undertakes. 

Mar.  Why,  can  I  help  her  having  chose  your 
father  for  better  or  worse  ? 

Charles.  So;  there's  another  of  fortune's  strokes. 
I  suppose  I  shall  be  edged  out  of  my  estate  with 
twins  every  year,  let  who  will  get  'em. 

SirG.  What!  is  the  woman  really  possessed  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  with  the  spirit  of  contradiction  j  she 
railed  at  yon  most  prodigiously. 

Sir  G.  That's  no  ill  sign. 

Mar.  You'd  say  it  was  no  good  sign  if  you  knew 
all. 

Sir  G.  Why,  pr'ythee? 

Mar,  Harkye,  Sir  George,  let  me  warn  you  ; 
pursue  your  old  haunt  no  more ;  it  maybe  danger- 
ous.    ( Charles  sits  down  to  write.) 

SirG.  My  old  haunt!  what  do  yon  mean? 

Mar.  Why,  in  short  then,  since  you  will  have 
it,  Miranda  vows  if  you  dare  approach  the  garden 
gate  at  eight  o'clock,  as  you  used,  you  shall  meet 
with  a  warm  reception. 

Sir  G.  A  warm  reception  ! 

Mar.  Ay,  a  very  warm  reception  ;  j'ou  shall  be 
saluted  with  a  blunderbuss,  sir.  These  were  her 
very  words  ;  nav,  she  bid  me  tell  you  so  too. 

Sir  G.  Ha !  the  garden-gate  at  eight,  as  I  used 
to  do  I  There  must  be  meaning  in  this.  Is  there 
such  a  gate,  Charles? 

Mar.  Is  there  such  a  gate,  Charles? 

Charles.  Yes,  yes,  it  opens  into  the  Park;  I 
suppose  her  ladyship  has  made  many  a  scamper 
through  it. 

SirG.  It  must  be  an  assignation  then.  Ha!  my 
heart  springs  for  joy ;  'tis  a  propitious  omen.  My 
dear  Marplot,  let  me  embrace  thee  ;  thou  art  my 
friend,  my  better  angel. 

Mar.  What  do  you  mean,  Sir  George? 

Sir  G.  No  matter  what  I  mean.  Here,  take  a 
bumper  to  the  garden-gate,  you  dear  rogue,  you  ! 

Mar.  You  have  reason  to  be  transported,  Sir 
George;  I  have  saved  your  life. 

Sir  G.  My  life  !  thou  hast  saved  my  soul,  man. 
Charles,  if  thou  dost  not  pledge  this  health,  may'st 
thou  never  taste  the  joys  of  love. 

Charles.  Whisper,  be  sure  you  take  care  how 
you  deliver  this.  {Gives  him  a  letter.)  Bring  me 
the  answer  to  my  lodgings. 

Whis.  I  warrant  you,  sir.    {To  Charles.) 

Mar.  Whither  does  that  letter  go  ?  Now  dare  I 
not  ask  for  my  blood  ;  that  fellow  knows  more  se- 
crets than  I  do.  (Aside,  following  Whisper  as  he 
is  going.)  Whisper!  Whisper! 


Whis.  Sir.    (Aside  to  Mar.) 

Mar.  Whisper,  here's  half  a  crown  for  you. 
(Aside  to  Whis.) 

Whis.  Thank  ye,  sir.     (Aside  to  Mar.) 

Mar.  Now,  where  is  that  letter  going  ?  (Aside 
to  Whis.) 

Whis.  Into  my  pocket,   sir.     (Aside   to  Mar.) 

[Exit. 

Charles.  Now  I'm  for  you. 

Sir  G.  To  the  garden-gate  at  the  hour  of  eight, 
Charles. — Allons;  huzza! 

Charles.  I  begin  to  conceive  you. 

Mar.  That's  more  than  I  do,  egad.  To  the 
garden-gate,  huzza!  (Drinks.)  But  I  hope  you 
design  to  keep  far  enough  off'on't  Sir  George. 

Sir  G.  Ay,  ay,  never  fear  that ;  she  shall  see  I 
despise  her  frowns;  let  her  use  the  blunderbuss 
against  the  next  fool ;  she  sha'n't  reach  me  with 
the  smoke,  I  warrant  her,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mar.  Ah,  Charles!  if  you  could  receive  a  dis- 
appointment thus,  en  cavalier,  one  should  have 
some  comfort  in  being  beat  for  you. 

Charles.  The  fool  comprehends  nothing.  (Aside 
to  Sir  G.) 

Sir  G.  Nor  would  I  have  him.  Pr'ythee,  take 
him  along  with  thee.     (Aside  to  Charles.) 

Charles.  Enough.     (Aside  to  Sir  G.) 

Sir  G.  I  kiss  both  your  hands  ;  and  now  for  the 
garden- gate. 

It's  beauty  gives  the  assignation  there, 
And  love  too  powerful  grows  f  admit  of  fear. 

lExit. 

Charles.  Come,  you  shall  go  home  with  me. 

Mar.  Shall  I?  and  are  we  friends,  Charles?  I 
am  glad  of  it. 

Charles.  Come  along.  [Exit. 

Mar.  Egad,  Charles's  asking  me  to  go  home 
with  him,  gives  me  a  shrewd  suspicion  there's 
more  in  the  garden-gate  than  I  comprehend. 
Faith,  I'll  give  him  the  drop,  and  away  to  gardy's 
and  find  it  out.  \_Exit. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I.— Ke   Outside  of  Sir  Jealous  Traffick's 
house  :     Patch  peeping  out  of  the  door. 

Enter  Whisper. 

Whis.  Ha!  Mrs.  Patch,  this  is  a  lucky  minute, 
to  find  you  so  readily  ;  my  master  dies  with  impa- 
tience. 

Patch.  My  lady  imagined  so,  and  by  her  orders 
I  have  been  scouting  this  hour  in  search  of  you,  to 
inform  you  that  Sir  Jealous  has  invited  some  friends 
to  supper  with  him  to-night,  which  gives  an  op- 
portunity to  vour  master  to  make  use  of  his  ladder 
of  ropes.  The  closet  window  shall  be  open,  and 
Isabinda  ready  to  receive  him.  Bid  him  come  im- 
mediately. 

Whis.  Excellent!  he'll  not  disappoint,  I  war- 
rant him  ; — but  hold,  I  have  a  letter  here  which 
I'm  to  carry  an  answer  to.  I  cannot  think  what 
language  the  direction  is. 

Patch.  Pho !  'tis  no  language,  but  a  character 
which  the  lovers  in-vented  to  avert  discovery.  Ha! 
I  hear  my  old  master  coming  down  stairs  ;  it  is 
impossible  you  should  have  an  answer.  Away, and  j 
bid  him  come  himself  for  that.  Be  gone,  we're 
ruined  if  you're  seen,  for  he  has  doubled  his  care 
since  the  last  accident. 

Whis.  I  eo,  I  go.  [Exit. 

Patch.  There,  go  thou  into  my  pocket.  (  Puts 
it  aside,  and  it  falls  down.)  Now,  I'll  up  the  back 
stairs,  lest  I  meet  him.  Well,  a  dexterous  cham- 
bermaid is  the  ladies'  best  utensil,  I  say.        [Exit. 
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Enter  SIR  JEALOUS  TbaFFICK,  with  a  letter  in  his 
hand. 

Sir  J.  So,  this  is  some  comfort;  this  tells  me 
that  Siguier  Don  Diego  Babinetto  is  safely  ar- 
rived. He  shall  marry  my  daughter  the  minute  he 
comes.  Ha,  ha!  what's  here?  {Takes  up  the  letter 
Patch  dropped.)  A  letter!  I  dou't  know  what  to 
make  of  the  superscription.  I'll  see  what's  within- 
side.  {Opens  it.)  Humph!  'tis  Hebrew,  I  think. 
What  can  this  mean?  Tliere  must  be  some  trick  in 
it.  This  was  certainly  designed  for  my  daughter  ; 
but  I  don't  know  that  she  can  speak  any  language 
but  her  mother  tongue.  No  matter  for  that ;  this 
may  be  one  of  love's  hieroglyphics;  and  I  fancy  I 
saw  Patch's  tail  sweep  by ;  that  wench  may  be  a 
slut,  and  instead  of  guarding  my  honour,  betray 
it.     I'll  find  it  out,  I'm  resolved.     Who's  there  ? 

Enter  Servant. 

What  answer  did  you  bring  from  the  gentlemen  1 
sent  you  to  invite? 

Serv.  That  they'd  all  wait  on  you,  sir,  as  I  told 
you  before  ;  but  I  suppose  you  forgot,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Did  I  so,  sir"?  but  I  sha'n't  forget  to 
break  your  head  if  any  of  them  come,  sir. 

Serv.  Come,  sir !  why,  did  not  you  send  me  to 
desire  their  company,  sir  1 

Sir  J.  But  I  send  yon  now  to  desire  their  ab- 
sence. Say  I  have  something  extraordinary  fallen 
out,  which  calls  me  abroad,  contrary  to  expecta- 
tion, and  ask  their  pardon  ;  and,  d'ye  hear,  send 
the  butler  to  me. 

Serv.  Yes,  sir.  \^Exit. 

Enter  Butler. 

Sir  J.  If  this  paper  has  a  meaning  I'll  find  it. — 
Lay  the  cloth  in  my  daughter's  chamber,  and  bid 
the  cook  send  supper  thither  presently. 

But.  Yes,  sir.  Heyday!  what's  the  matter 
now  1  [Exit. 

Sir  J.  He  wants  the  eyes  of  Argus,  that  has  a 
young  handsome  daughter  in  this  town;  but  my 
comfort  is,  I  shall  not  be  troubled  long  with  her. 
He  that  pretends  to  rule  a  girl  once,  in  her  teens, 
had  better  be  at  sea  in  a  storm,  and  would  be  in 
less  danger.  [Exit. 

Scene  II. — Isabinda's  Chamber. 
Enter  Isabinda  and  Patch. 

Isa.  Are  you  sure  nobody  saw  you  speak  to 
Whisper? 

Patch.  Yes,  very  sure,  madam  ;  but  I  heard  Sir 
Jealous  coming  down  stairs,  so  clapped  his  letter 
into  my  pocket.   (Feels for  the  letter.) 

Isa.  A  letter !  give  it  me  quickly. 

Patch.  Bless  me!  what's  become  on't.  I'm 
sure  I  put  it — (Searching  still.) 

Isa.  Is  it  possible  thou  conld'st  be  so  careless  1 
Oh,  I'm  undone  for  ever  if  it  be  lost. 

Patch.  1  must  have  dropp'd  it  upon  the  stairs. 
But  why  are  you  so  much  alarmed?  If  the  worst 
happens  nobody  can  read  it,  madam,  nor  find  out 
whom  it  was  designed  for. 

Isa.  If  it  falls  into  my  father's  hands  the  very 
figure  of  a  letter  will  produce  ill  consequences. 
Run  and  look  for  it  upon  the  stairs  this  moment. 

Patch.  Nay,  I'm  sure  it  can  be  no  where  else. 
{Going.) 

Enter  Butler. 
How  now,  what  do  you  want? 

But.  My  master  ordered  me  to  lay  the  cloth  here 
for  supper. 

Isa.  Ruined  past  redemption.  (Aside.) 

Patch.  You  mistake,  sure.     What  shall  we  do? 

Iso.  I  thought  he  expected  company  to-nigbt. — 


Oh,  poor  Charles,  oh,  onfortanate  Isabinda! 
(Aside.) 

But.  I  thought  EO,  too,  madam ;  but  I  suppose 
he  has  altered  his  mind.     \^Lays  the  cloth,  and  exit. 

Isa.  The  letter  is  the  cause.  This  heedless  ac- 
tion has  undone  me.  Fly  and  fasten  the  closet 
window,  which  will  give  Charles  notice  to  retire. 
Ha !  my  father  !  Oh,  confusion ! 

Enter  SiR  JEALOUS  Traffick. 

Sir  J.  Hold,  hold.  Patch  ;  whither  are  you  going  ? 
I'll  have  nobody  stir  out  of  the  room  till  after  sup- 
per. 

Patch.  Sir,  I  was  going  to  reach  your  easy 
chair.     Oh,  wretched  accident!  (Aside.) 

Sir  J.  I'll  have  nobody  stir  out  of  the  room.  I 
don't  want  my  easy  chair. 

Isa.  What  will   be  the  event  of  this?   (Aside.) 

Sir  J.  Harkye,  daughter,  do  you  know  this 
hand? 

Isa.  As  I  suspected.  (Aside.)  Hand,  do  you 
call  it,  sir?  'tis  some  schoolboy's  scrawl. 

Patch.  Oh,  invention  !  thou  chambermaid's  best 
friend,  assist  me.  (Aside.) 

Sir  J.  Are  you  sure  you  don't  understand  it  ? 
(Patch  feels  in  her  bosom,  and  shakes  her  cloaths.") 

Isa.  Do  you  understand  it,  sir  1 

Sir  J.  I  wish  I  did. 

Isa.  Thank  heaven  you  do  not.  (Aside.)  Then 
I  know  no  more  of  it  than  you  do,  indeed,  sir. 

Patch.  O  lord,  O  lord  1  what  have  you  done, 
sir?  Why,  the  paper  is  mine  ;  I  dropp'd  it  out  of 
my  bosom.     (Snatching  if  from  him.) 

Sir  J.  Ha!  yours,  mistress? 

Patch.  Yes  sir,  it  is. 

Sir  J.  What  is  it?  Speak. 

Patch.  Yes  sir,  it  is  a  charm  for  the  tooth-ache, 
I  have  worn  it  these  seven  years  ;  'twas  given  me 
by  an  angel  for  aught  I  know,  when  T  was  raving 
with  the  pain,  for  nobody  knew  from  whence  he 
came  nor  whither  he  went.  He  charged  me  never 
to  open  it,  lest  some  dire  vengeance  befall  me,  and 
heaven  knows  what  will  be  the  event.  Oh,  cruel 
misfortune  !  that  I  should  drop  it  and  you  should 
open  it. 

Sir  J.  Plague  of  your  charms  and  whims  forme ! 
if  that  be  all,  'tis  well  enough  :  there,  there,  burn 
it,  and  I  warrant  you  no  vengeance  will  follow. 

Patch.  So,  all's  right  again  thus  far.  (Aside.) 

Isa.  I  would  not  lose  Patch  for  the  world  ;  I'll 
take  courage  a  little.  (Aside.)  Is  this  usage  for 
your  daughter,  sir?  must  my  virtue  and  conduct 
be  suspected  for  every  trifle  ?  You  immure  me  like 
some  dire  offender  here,  and  deny  me  all  the  re- 
creations which  my  sex  enjoy,  and  the  custom  of 
the  country  and  modesty  allow  ;  yet  not  content 
with  that,  you  make  my  confinement  more  intole- 
rable by  your  mistrusts  and  jealousies.  Would  1 
were  dead,  so  I  were  free  from  this. 

Sir  J.  To-morrow  rids  you  of  this  tiresome  load ; 
Don  Diego  Babinetto  will  be  here,  and  then  my 
care  ends  and  his  begins. 

Isa.  Is  become,  then?  Oh,  how  shall  I  avoid 
this  hated  marriage !     (Aside.) 

Enter  Servants,  with  supper. 

Sir  J.  Come,  will  you  sit  down  ? 

Isa.  I  can't  eat,  sir. 

Patch.  No,  I  dare  swear  he  has  given  her  sup- 
per enough.  I  wish  I  could  get  into  the  closet. 
(Aside.) 

Sir  J.  Well,  if  you  can't  eat,  then  give  me  a 
song  whilst  I  do. 

Isa.  I  have  such  a  cold  I  can  scarce  speak,  sir, 
much  less  sing.  How  shall  I  prevent  Charles's 
coming  in?     (Aside.) 

Sir  J.  I  hope  you  have  the  use  of  your  fingers, 
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madam.    Plajr  a  tune  upon  yoar  spinnet  whilst 
jour  woman  sings  me  a  song. 

Patch.  I'm  as  ranch  out  of  tune  as  mj  lady,  if 
he  knew  all.    (Aside.) 

Isa.  I  shall  make  excellent  music.  (Sits  down  to 
play.) 

Patch.  Really,  sir,  I  am  so  frightened  about 
your  opening  this  charm  that  I  can't  remember  one 
thing. 

Sir  J,  Pish  I  hang  your  charm!  come,  come, 
sing  anything. 

Patch.  Yes,  I'm  likely  to  sing,  truly.  (Aside.) 
Humph,  humph !  bless  me,  I  can't  raise  my  voice, 
my  heart  pants  so. 

Sir  J.  Why,  what,  does  your  heart  pant  so  that 
yon  can't  play  neither?  Pray,  what  key  are  you 
in,  eh? 

Patch.  Ah,  would  the  key  was  turned  on  you 
once.     (Aside.) 

Sir  J.  Why  don't  you  sing,  I  say  ? 
_  Patch.  When  madam  has  put  her  spinnet  in  tune, 
sir;  humph,  humph! 

Isa.  I  cannot  play,  sir,  whatever  ails  me. 
(Rising.) 

Sir  J.  Zounds !  sit  down  and  play  me  a  tune,  or 
I'll  break  the  spinnet  about  your  ears. 

Isa.  What  will  become  of  me  1  (Sits  doiim  and 
plays.) 

Sir  J.  Come,  mistress.    (To  Patch.) 

Patch.  Yes,  sir.  (Sings,  but  horridly  out  of 
tune.) 

Sir  J.  Hey,  hey !  why,  you  are  a-top  of  the 
house,  and  you  are  down  in  the  cellar.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  this  ?  Is  it  on  purpose  to  cross  me, 
eh? 

Patch.  Pray,  madam,  take  it  a  little  lower ;  I 
cannot  reach  that  note,  nor  any  note  I  fear. 

Isa.  Well,  begin.  Oh,  Patch,  we  shall  be  dis- 
covered. (Aside.) 

Patch,  I  sink  with  apprehension,  madam. 
(Aside.)  Humph,  humph!  (Sings.  Charles  opens 
the  closet  door.) 

Charles.  Mnsic  and  singing!     Death  !  her  father 
there!  (The  women  shriek.)  Then  I  must  fly. 
l^Exii  into  the  closet.     Sir  J.  rises  up  hastily,  seeing 
Charles  slip  back  into  the  closet. 

Sir  J.  Hell  and  furies  !    A  man  in  the  closet ! 

Patch.  Ah  !  a  ghost !  a  ghost  1  He  must  not 
enter  the  closet.  (Isabinda  throws  herself  down  be- 
fore the  closet  door,  as  in  a  swoon.) 

Sir  J.  The  devil!  I'll  make  a  ghost  of  him,  I 
warrant  you.     (Strives  to  get  by .) 

Patch.  Oh,  hold,  sir,  have  a  care  ;  you'll  tread 
upon  my  lady.  Who  waits  there?  Bring  some 
water.  Oh,  this  comes  of  your  opening  the  charm. 
Oh,  oh,  oh  !     (  Weeps  aloud.) 

Sir  J.  I'll  charm  you,  housewife.  Here  lies  the 
charm  that  conjured  this  fellow  in,  I'm  sure  on't. 
Come  out,  you  rascal,  do.  Zounds!  take  her 
from  the  door,  or  I'll  spurn  her  from  it,  and  break 
your  neck  down  stairs.  Where  are  you,  sirrah  ? 
Villain  !  robber  of  my  honour !  I'll  pull  you  out  of 
your  nest,     (  Goes  into  the  closet.) 

Patch.  You'll  be  mistaken,  old  gentleman ;  the 
bird  is  flown. 

Isa.  I'm  glad  I  have  escaped  so  well ;  I  was  al- 
most dead  in  earnest  with  the  fright. 

Re-enter  Sir  Jealous  out  of  the  closet. 

Sir  J.  Whoever  the  dog  was,  he  has  ecapedout 

of  the  window,  for  the  sash  is  up ;  but  though  he 

is  got  out  of  my  reach,  you  are  not.    And  first, 

Mrs.  Pander,  with  your  charms  for  the  tooth-ache, 

et  out  of  m}-  house,  go,  troop ;  yet  hold,   stay, 

'11  see  you  out  of  doors  myself ;  but  I'll  secure 

your  charge  ere  I  go. 

Isa.  What  do  you  mean,  sir?  was  she  not  a 
creature  of  your  own  providing? 
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Sir  J.  She  was  of  the  devil's  providing,  for  aught 
I  know. 

Patch.  What  have  I  done,  sir,  to  merit  your 
displeasure? 

Sir  J.  I  don't  know  which  of  you  have  done  it, 
but  you  shall  both  suffer  for  it,  till  I  can  discover 
whose  guilt  it  is.  Go,  get  in  there  ;  I'll  move  you 
from  this  side  of  the  house.  (Pushes  Isabinda  in  at 
the  door  and  locks  it,  puts  the  key  in  his  pocket.) 
I'll  keep  the  key  myself;  I'll  try  what  ghost  will 
get  into  that  room;  and  now,  forsooth,  1 11  wait  on 
you  down  stairs. 

Patch.  Ah,  my  poor  lady !  Down  stairs,  sir ! 
but  I  won't  go  out,  sir,  till  I  have  locked  up  my 
clothes,  and  that's  flat. 

Sir  J.  If  thou  wert  as  naked  as  thou  wertborn, 
thou  shouldst  not  stay  to  put  on  a  rag,  and  that's 
flat.  lExeunt. 

Scene  III — TJie  Street. 

Sir  J.  (Putting  Patch  out  of  the  door.)  There, 
go,  and  come  no  more  within  sight  of  my  habita- 
tion these  three  days,  I  charge  you.  (Slaps  the 
door  after  her.) 

Patch.  Did  ever  anybody  see  such  an  old  mon- 
ster? 

Enter  Charles. 

Oh,  Mr.  Charles  !  your  aflairs  and  mine  are  in  an 
ill  posture. 

Charles.  lam  inured  to  the  frowns  of  fortune; 
but  what  has  befallen  thee? 

Patch,  Sir  Jealous,  whose  suspicious  nature  is 
always  on  the  watch,  nay,  even  while  one  eye 
sleeps  the  other  keeps  sentinel,  upon  sight  of  you 
flew  into  such  a  violent  passion,  that  I  could  find 
no  stratagem  to  appease  him,  but  in  spite  of  all 
arguments  he  locked  his  daughter  into  her  own 
apartment,  and  turned  me  out  of  doors. 

Charles,  Ha  !    Oh,  Isabinda  ! 

Patch.  And  swears  she  shall  see  neither  son  nor 
moon,  till  she  is  Don  Diego  Babinetto's  wife,  who 
arrived  last  night,  and  is  expected  with  impatience. 

Charles.  He  dies  ;  yes,  by  all  the  wrongs  of 
love,  he  shall;  here  wiU  I  plant  myself,  and  through 
my  breast  he  shall  make  his  passage,  if  he  enters. 

Patch.  A  most  heroic  resolution ;  there  might 
be  ways  found  out  more  to  your  advantage ;  policy 
is  often  preferred  to  open  force. 

Charles.  I  apprehend  you  not; 

Patch.  What  think  you  of  personating  this 
Spaniard,  imposing  upon  the  father,  and  marrying 
your  mistress,  by  his  own  consent? 

Charles.  Say'st  thou  so,  my  angel!  Oh,  could 
that  be  done,  my  life  to  come  would  be  too  short 
to  recompense  thee ;  but  how  can  I  do  that  when 
I  neither  know  what  ship  he  came  in,  nor  from 
what  part  of  Spain;  who  recommends  him,  or  how 
attended. 

Patch.  T  can  solve  all  this.  He  is  from  Madrid, 
his  father's  name  is  Don  Pedro  Questo  Portenlo 
Babinetto.  Here's  a  letter  of  his  to  Sir  Jealous, 
which  he  dropped  one  day.  You  understand  Spa- 
nish, and  the  hand  may  be  counterfeited.  You 
conceive  me  sir? 

Charles.  My  better  genius !  thou  hast  revived 
my  drooping  soul.  I'll  about  it  instantly.  Come 
to  my  lodgings,  and  we'll  concert  matters. 

[^Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — A  Garden-gate  open;  Scentwell  tcait- 
ing  within. 

Enter  SiR  GEORGE  AiRY. 

Sir  G.  So,  this  is  the  gate,  and  most  invitingly 
open.  If  there  should  be  a  blunderbuss  here,  now, 
what  a  dreadful  ditty  would  my  fall  make  for  fools, 
and  what  a  jest  for  the  wits;  how  my  name  would 
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be  roared  about  the  streets!  Well,  I'll  venture 
all. 

Scent.  Hist!  hist!  Sir  George  Airy.  (Cow»e«/or- 
tcrtrrf.) 

Sir  G.  A  female  voice !  thus  far  I'm  safe.  My 
dear, — 

Scent.  No,  I'm  not  your  dear,  but  I'll  conduct 
you  to  her.  Give  me  your  hand ;  you  must  go 
through  many  a  dark  passage  and  dirty  step  before 
you  arrive — 

Sir  G.  I  know  I  must  before  I  arrive  at  paradise ; 
therefore  be  quick,  my  charming  guide. 

Scent.  For  aught  you  know.  Come,  come,  your 
hand,  and  away. 

Sir  G.  Here,  here,  child  ;  you  can't  be  half  so 
swift  as  my  desires.  [^Exeunt  through  the  gate. 

Scene  V. — The  House. 

Enter  Miranda. 

Mir.  Well,  let  me  reason  a  little  with  my  mad 
self.  Now,  don't  I  transgress  all  rules  to  venture 
upon  a  man  without  the  advice  of  the  grave  and 
wise?  But  then  a  rigid,  knavish  guardian  who 
would  have  married  me — to  whom  ?  even  to  his 
nauseous  self,  or  nobody.  Sir  George  is  what 
I  have  tried  in  conversation,  inquired  into  his  cha- 
racter, and  am  satisfied  in  both.  Then  his  love! 
who  would  have  given  a  hundred  pounds  only  to 
have  seen  a  woman  he  had  not  infinitely  loved?  So 
I  find  my  liking  him  has  furnished  me  with  argu- 
ments enough  of  his  side  ;  and  now  the  only  doubt 
remains,  whether  he  will  come  or  no. 

Enter  Scentwell  and  Sir  George  Airy. 

Scent.  That's  resolved,  madam,  for  here's  the 
knight.  [Exit. 

Sir  G.  And  do  I  once  more  behold  that  lovely 
object  whose  idea  fills  my  mind,  and  forms  my 
pleasing  dreams? 

Mir.  What,  beginning  again  in  heroics?  Sir 
George,  don't  you  remember  how  little  fruit  your 
last  prodigal  oration  produced?  Not  one  bare 
single  word  in  answer. 

SirG.  Ha!  the  voice  of  my  incognita  !  Why  did 
you  take  ten  thousand  ways  to  captivate  a  heart 
your  eyes  alone  had  vanquished  ? 

Mir.  No  more  of  these  flights.  Do  you  think 
we  can  agree  on  that  same  terrible  bugbear,  matri- 
mony, without  heartily  repenting  on  both  sides  ? 

Sir  G.  It  has  been  mj  wish  since  first  my  long- 
ing eyes  beheld  yon. 

Mir.  And  your  happy  ears  drank  in  the  pleasing 
news  I  had  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

Sir  G.  Unkind  !  Did  I  not  offer  you,  in  those 
purchased  minutes,  to  run  the  risk  of  your  fortune, 
so  you  would  but  secure  that  lovely  person  to  my 
arms? 

Mir.  Well,  if  you  have  such  love  and  tender- 
ness, since  our  wooing  has  been  short,  pray  reserve 
it  for  our  future  days,  to  let  the  world  see  we  are 
lovers  after  wedlock  ;  'twill  be  a  novelty. 

Sir  G.  Haste  then,  and  let  us  tie  the  knot,  and 
prove  the  envied  pair — 

Mir.  Hold,  not  so  fast ;  I  have  provided  better 
than  to  venture  on  dangerous  experiments  head- 
long. My  guardian,  trusting  to  my  dissembled 
love,  has  given  up  my  fortune  to  my  own  disposal, 
but  with  this  proviso,  that  he  to-morrow  morning 
weds  me.  He  is  now  gone  to  Doctor's  Commons 
for  a  licence. 

Sir  G.  Ha !  a  licence ! 

Mir.  But  I  have  planted  emissaries  that  infalli- 
bly take  him  down  to  Epsom,  under  a  pretence 
that  a  brother  usurer  of  his  is  to  make  him  his  ex- 
ecutor, the  thing  on  earth  he  covets. 

Sir  G.  'Tis  his  known  character. 

Mir.  Now  my  instruments  coafirm  him  this  man 


is  dying,  and  he  sends  me  word  he  goes  this  minute. 
It  must  be  to-morrow  ere  he  can  be  undeceived  ; 
that  time  is  ours. 

Sir  G.  Let  us  improve  it  then,  and  settle  on  our 
coming  years  endless  happiness. 

Mir.  I  dare  not  stir  till  I  hear  he's  on  the  road ; 
then  I,  and  my  writings,  the  most  material  point, 
are  soon  removed. 

Sir  G.  I  have  one  favour  to  ask ;  if  it  lies  in 
your  power  you  would  be  a  friend  to  poor  Charles; 
though  the  son  of  this  tenacious  man,  he  is  as  free 
from  all  his  vices  as  nature  and  a  good  education 
can  make  him  ;  and,  whatnow  I  have  vanity  enough 
to  hope  will  induce  you,  he  is  the  man  on  earth  I 
love. 

Mir.  I  never  was  his  enemy,  and  only  put  it  on 
as  it  help'd  my  designs  on  his  father.  If  his  uncle's 
estate  ought  to  be  in  his  possession,  which  I 
shrewdly  suspect,  I  may  do  him  a  singular  piece 
of  service. 

Sir  G.  You  are  all  goodness. 

Enter  SCENTWELL. 

Scent.  Oh,  madam !  my  master  and  Mr.  Mar- 
plot are  just  coming  into  the  house. 

Mir.  Undone,  undone  ;  if  he  finds  you  here  in 
this  crisis,  all  mv  plots  are  unravelled. 

Sir  G.  What  shall  I  do  ?  Can't  I  get  back  into 
the  garden  ? 

Scent.  Oh  no  !  he  comes  up  those  stairs. 

Mir.  Here,  here,  here  !  Can  you  condescend  to 
stand  behind  this  chimney-board.  Sir  George  ? 

Sir  G.  Anywhere,  anywhere,  dear  madam, 
without  ceremony. 

Scent.  Come,  come,  sir,  lie  close.  {They  put 
him  behind  the  chimney-hoard.) 

Enter  Sir  Francis  Gripe  and  Marplot;  Sir 
Francis  peeling  an  orange. 

Sir  F.  I  could  not  go,  though  'tis  upon  life  and 
death,  without  taking  leave  of  dear  chargy.  Be- 
sides, this  fellow  buzzed  in  my  ears  that  thou 
might'st  be  so  desperate  as  to  shoot  that  wild  rake 
that  haunts  the  garden-gate,  and  that  would  bring 
us  into  trouble,  dear. 

Mir.  So  Marplot  brought  you  back  then? 

Mar.  Yes,  I  brought  him  back. 

Mir.  I'm  obliged  to  him  for  that,  I'm  sure. 
(Frowning  at  Marplot  aside.) 

Mar.  By  her  looks  she  means  she's  not  obliged 
to  me.  I  have  done  some  mischief  now,  but  wbat 
I  can't  imagine.     (Aside.) 

Sir  F.  Well,  cnargy,  I  have  had  three  mes- 
sengers to  come  to  Epsom  to  my  neighbour  Squeez- 
um's,  who,  for  all  bis  vast  riches,  is  departing. 
(Sighs.) 

Mar,  Ay,  see  what  all  you  usurers  must  come 
to. 

Sir  F.  Peace,  you  young  knave  !  Some  forty 
years  hence  I  may  think  on't ;  but,  chargy,  I'll  be 
with  thee  to-morrow  before  those  pretty  eyes  are 
open ;  I  will,  I  will,  chargy;  I'll  rouse  you,  i'faith. 
Here  Mrs.  Scentwell,  lift  up  your  lady  s  chimney- 
board,  that  I  may  throw  my  peel  in,  and  not  litter 
her  chamber. 

Mir.  Oh,  my  stars!  what  will  become  of  as 
now?    (Aside.)  • 

Scent.  Oh,  pray,  sir,  give  it  me ;  I  love  it  above 
all  things  in  nature,  indeed  I  do. 

SirG.  No,  no,  hussy;  you  have  the  green  pip 
already;  I'll  have  no  apothecary's  bills.  (Goes 
towards  the  chimney.) 

Mir.  Hold,  hold,  hold,  dear  gardy !  I  have 
a, — a, — a  monkey  shut  up  there  ;  and  if  you  open 
it  before  the  man  comes  that  is  to  tame  it,  'tis  so 
wild  'twill  break  all  my  china  or  get  away,  and 
that  would  break  my  heart;  for  I'm  fond  on't  to 
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distraction,  next  thee,  dear  gardy  ?  {In  a  flat- 
tering tone.) 

SirF,  Well,  well,  cliargy,  I  won't  open  it ;  she 
shall  have  her  monkey,  poor  rogue!  Here,  throw 
this  peel  oat  of  the  window.  [Exit  Sceutwell. 

Mar.  A  monkey  !  Dear  madam  let  me  see  it ;  I 
can  tame  a  monkey  as  well  as  the  best  of  them  all. 
Oh,  how  I  love  the  little  miniatures  of  man. 

Mir.  Be  quiet,  mischief ;  and  stand  further  from 
the  chimney.  You  shall  not  see  my  monkey — .who 
sure — (Striving  tvith  him.) 

Mar.  For  heaven's  sake,  dear  madam,  let  me 
but  peep,  to  see  if  it  be  as  pretty  as  Lady  Fiddle- 
faddie's.     Has  it  got  a  chain  ? 

Mir.  Not  yet ;  but  I  design  it  one  shall  last  its 
life-time.  Nay,  you  shall  not  see  it.  Look,  gardy, 
how  he  teazes  me! 

Sir  JF.  (Getting  between  him  and  the  chimney.) 
Sirrah,  sirrah,  let  my  chargy's  monkey  alone,  or 
my  bamboo  shall  fly  about  your  ears.  What,  is 
there  no  dealing  with  you? 

Mar.  Pugh  1  plague  of  the  monkey !  here's  a 
rout!  I  wish  he  may  rival  you. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  they  have  put  two  more  horses  to  the 
coach,  as  you  ordered,  and  'tis  ready  at  the  door. 

Sir  F.  Well,  I  am  going  to  be  executor;  better 
for  thee,  jewel.  B'ye,  chargy ;  one  buss.  I'm 
glad  thou  has  got  a  monkey  to  divert  thee  a 
little. 

Mir.  Thaukye,  dear  gardy !  Nay,  I'll  see  you 
to  the  coach. 

Sir  F.  That's  kind,  adad ! 

Mir.  Come  along,  impertinence!    (To  Marplot.) 

Mar.  (Stepping  hack.)  'Egad,  T  will  see  the 
monkey  now.  (Lifts  up  the  hoard  and  discovers  Sir 
George.)  O  lord !  O  lord !  thieves,  thieves !  mur- 
der! 

Sir  G.  D — n  ye,  yoa  unlucky  dog!  'tis  I. 
Which  way  shall  I  get  out?  Shew  me  instantly,  or 
I'll  cat  your  throat. 

Mar,  Undone,  undone  !  At  that  door  there. 
But  hold,  hold  ;  break  that  china,  and  I'll  bring 
you  off.  (He  runs  off  at  the  corner,  and  throws 
down  some  china. ) 

Re-enter  SIR  Francis  Gripe,  Miranda,  and 

SCENTWELL. 

Sir  F.  Mercy  on  me !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Mir.  O,  you  toad!  what  have  you  done? 

Mar.  No  great  harm  ;  I  beg  of  you  to  forgive 
me.  Longing  to  see  this  monkey,  I  did  but  just 
raise  up  the  board,  and  it  flew  over  my  shoulders, 
scratched  all  my  face,  broke  your  china,  and 
whisked  out  of  the  window. 

Sir  F.  Where,  where  is  it,  sirrah  ? 

Mar.  There,  there.  Sir  Francis,  upon  your  neigh- 
bour Parmazan's  pantiles. 

Sir  F.  Was  ever  such  an  unlucky  rogue  !  Sir- 
rah, I  forbid  you  my  house.  Call  the  servants  to 
get  the  monkey  again.  Pug,  pug,  pug  !  I  would 
stay  myself  to  look  for  it,  but  you  know  my  earnest 
business. 

Scent.  Oh,  my  lady  will  be  best  to  lure  it  back  : 
all  them  creatures  love  my  lady  extremely. 

Mir.  Go,  go,  dear  gardy  !  I  hope  I  shall  re- 
cover it. 

Sir  F.  B'ye,  b'ye,  dearee !  Ah,  mischief !  how 
you  look  now  !  B'ye,  b'ye.  [Exit. 

Mir.  Scentwell,  see  him  in  the  coach,  and  bring 
me  word. 

Scent.  Yes,  madam.  [Exit. 

Mir.  So,  sir,  you  have  done  your  friend  a  signal 
piece  of  service,  I  suppose. 

Mar.  Why,  look  you,  madam,  if  I  have  com- 
mitted a  fanlt,  thank  yourself;  no  man  is  more 


serviceable  when  I  am  let  into  a  secret,  and  none 
more  unlucky  at  finding  it  out.  Who  could  divine 
your  meaning?  when  you  talked  of  a  blunderbuss, 
who  thought  of  a  rendezvous?  and  when  yoa 
talked  of  a  monkey,  who  the  devil  dreamt  of  Sir 
George? 

Mer.  A  sign  you  converse  but  little  with  our  sex, 
when  you  can't  reconcile  contradictions. 

Re-enter  ScENTWELL. 

Scent.  He's  gone,  madam,  as  fast  as  the  coach 
and  six  can  carry  him. 

Re-enter  Sir  George  Airy. 

Sir  G.  Then  I  may  appear. 

Mar.  Here's  pug,  madam.  Dear  Sir  George, 
make  my  peace,  on  my  soul  I  never  took  you  for 
a  monkey  before. 

Sir  G.  I  dare  swear  thou  didst  not.  Madam,  I 
beg  you  to  forgive  him. 

Mir.  Well,  Sir  George,  if  he  can  be  secret. 

Mar.  'Odsheart,  madam!  I'm  as  secret  as  a 
priest  when  trusted. 

Sir  G.  Why  'tis  with  a  priest  our  business  is  at 
present. 

Scent.  Madam,  here's  Mrs.  Isabiuda's  woman  to 
wait  on  you. 

Mir.  Bring  her  up. 

Enter  Patch. 

How  do  ye,  Mrs.  Patch  ?  What  news  from  your 
lady? 

Patch.  That's  for  your  private  ear,  madam.  Sir 
George,  there's  a  friend  of  yours  has  an  urgent  oc- 
casion for  your  assistance. 

Sir  G.  His  name. 

Patch.  Charles. 

Mar.  Ha  !  then  there's  something  a-foot  that  I 
know  nothing  of.  (Aside.)  I'll  wait  on  you,  Sir 
George. 

Sir  G.  A  third  person  may  not  be  proper,  per- 
haps. As  soon  as  I  have  despatched  my  own  aA'airs 
I  am  at  his  service.  I'll  send  my  servant  to  tell 
him  I'll  wait  on  him  in  half  an  hour. 

Mir.  How  came  you  employed  in  this  message, 
Mrs.  Patch  ? 

Patch.  Want  of  business,  madam  ;  I  am  dis- 
charged by  my  master,  but  hope  to  serve  my  lady 
still. 

Mir.  How,  discharged  !  you  must  tell  me  the 
whole  story  within. 

Patch.  With  all  my  heart,  madam. 

Mar.  Tell  it  here,  Mrs.  Patch.  Pish !  plague !  I 
wish  I  were  fairly  out  of  the  house.  I  find  mar- 
riage is  the  end  of  this  secret;  and  now  I'm  half 
mad  to  know  what  Charles  wants  him  for. 
(Aside.) 

Sir  G.  Madam,  I'm  doubly  pressed  by  love  and 
friendship.  This  exigence  admits  of  no  delay. 
Shall  we  make  Marplot  of  the  party  ? 

Mir.  If  you'll  run  the  hazard.  Sir  George  ;  I  be- 
lieve he  means  well. 

Mar.  Na3',  nay,  for  my  part  I  desire  to  be  let  into 
nothing  ;  I'll  be  gone,  therefore  pray  don't  mistrust 
me. 

Sir  G.  So,  now  he  has  a  mind  to  be  gone  to 
Charles  :  but  not  knowing  what  affairs  he  may 
have  upon  his  hands  at  present,  I'm  resolved  he 
shan't  stir.  (Aside.)  No,  Mr.  Marplot,  you  must 
not  leave  us  ;  we  want  a  third  person.  (Takes  hold 
of  him.) 

Mar.  I  never  had  more  mind  to  be  gone  in  my 
life. 

Mir.  Come  along  then  ;  if  we  fail  in  the  voyage, 
thank  yourself  for  taking  this  ill-starr'd  gentleman 
on  board. 


Act  V.  Scene  2.] 
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Sir  G.  That  vessel  never  can  unsuccessful  prove, 

Whose  freight  is  beauty,  and  vehose  pilot's  love. 

,  [^Exeurd,  with  Miranda. 

Mar.  Tyty  ti,  tyty  ti.  {Steals  off  the  other  way.) 

Re-enter  Sir  George. 

Sir  G.  Marplot  1  Marplot ! 
Mar.    (^Entering.)    Here !    I   was  coming,  Sir 
George.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  1.-^4  Room  in  Sir  Francis  Gripe's  House. 

Enter  Miranda,  Patch,  and  Scentwell. 

Mir.  Well,  Patch,  I  have  done  a  strange  bold 
thing  ;  my  fate  is  determined,  and  expectation  is 
no  more.  Now  to  avoid  the  impertinence  and 
roguery  of  an  old  man,  I  have  thrown  myself  into 
the  extravagance  of  a  young  one  ;  if  he  should  de- 
spise, slight,  or  use  me  ill,  there's  no  remedy  from 
a  husband  but  the  grave,  and  that's  a  terrible  sanc- 
tuary to  one  of  my  age  and  constitution. 

Patch.  Oh!  fear  not,  madam;  you'll  find  your 
account  in  Sir  George  Airy  ;  it  is  impossible  a  man 
of  sense  should  use  a  woman  ill,  endued  with 
beauty,  wit,  and  fortune.  It  must  be  the  lady's 
fault  if  she  does  not  wear  the  unfashionable  name 
of  wife  easy,  when  nothing  but  complaisance  and 
good  humour  is  requisite  on  either  side  to  make 
them  happy. 

Mir.  I  long  till  I  am  out  of  this  house,  lest  an 
accident  should  bring  my  guardian  back.  Scent- 
well,  put  my  best  jewels  into  the  little  casket,  slip 
them  into  thy  pocket,  and  let  us  march  off  to  Sir 
Jealous. 

Scent.  It  shall  be  done,  madam.  [Exit. 

Patch.  Sir  George  will  be  impatient,  madam.  If 
their  plot  succeeds,  we  shall  be  well  received  ;  if 
not,  he  will  be  able  to  protect  us.  Besides,  I  long 
to  know  how  my  young  lady  fares. 

Mir.  Farewell,  old  Mammon,  and  thy  detested 
walls  !  'Twill  be  no  more  sweet  Sir  Francis  !  I 
shall  be  compelled  to  the  odious  task  of  dissembling 
no  longer  to  get  my  own,  and  coax  him  with  the 
wheedling  names  of  my  precious,  my  dear,  dear 
gardy  !  O  heavens ! 

Enter  Sir  Francis  Gripe. 

Sir  F.  Ah,  my  sweet  chargy  !  don't  be  frighted ; 
(She  starts.)  but  thy  poor  gardy  has  been  abused, 
cheated,  fooled,  betrayed  j  but  nobody  knows  by 
whom. 

Mir.  Undone,  past  redemption.  (Aside.) 

Sir  F.  What  won't  you  speak  to  me,  chargy? 

Mir.  I  am  so  surprised  with  joy  to  see  you,  I 
know  not  what  to  say. 

Sir  F.  Poor  dear  girl !  But  do  you  know  that 
my  son,  or  some  such  rogue,  to  rob  or  murder  me, 
or  both,  contrived  this  journey  1  for  upon  the  road 
I  met  my  neighbour  Squeezum  well,  and  coming  to 
town. 

Mir.  Good  lack,  good  lack !  what  tricks  are 
there  in  this  world ! 

Re-enter  Scentwell,  with  a  diamond  necklace  in 
her  hand,  not  seeing  Sir  Francis. 

Scent.  Madam,  be  pleased  to  tie  this  necklace 
on,  for  I  can't  get  in  to  the — (Seeing  Sir  Francis.) 

Mir.  The  wench  is  a  fool,  I  think !  Could  you 
not  have  carried  it  to  be  mended  without  putting 
it  in  the  box. 

Sir  F.  What's  the  matter ■? 

Mir.  Only,  dearee, — I  bid  her,  I  bid  her — Your 
ill-usuage  has  put  every  thing  out  of  my  head. 
But  won't  you  go,  gardy,  and  find  out  these  fel- 
lows, and  have  them  punished,  and,  and — 

Sir  F.  Where  should  I  look  for  them,  child? 


no,  I'll  sit  me  down  contented  with  my  safety,  nor 
stir  out  of  my  own  doors  till  I  go  with  thee  to  a 
parson. 

Mir.  If  he  goes  into  his  closet  I  am  rained. 
(Aside.)  Oh,  bless  me  !  In  this  fright  I  had  forgot 
Mrs.  Patch. 

Patch.  Ay,  madam,  and  I  stay  for  your  speedy 
answer. 

Mir.  I  must  get  him  out  of  the  house.  Now  as- 
sist me,  fortune !     (Aside.) 

Sir  F.  Mrs.  Patch !  I  profess  I  did  not  see  you : 
how  dost  thou  do,  Mrs.  Patch  1  W^ell,  don't  you 
repent  leaving  my  chargy? 

Patch.  Yes,  every  body  must  love  her ;  but  I 
come  now — Madam,  what  did  I  come  for?  my  in- 
vention is  at  the  last  ebb.    (Aside  to  Miranda.) 

Sir  F.  Nay,  never  whisper,  tell  me. 

Mir.  She  came,  dear  gardy  !  to  invite  me  to  her 
lady's  wedding,  and  you  shall  go  with  me,  gardy; 
'tis  to  be  done  this  moment,  to  a  Spanish  merchant. 
Old  sir  Jealous  keeps  on  his  humour :  the  first 
minute  he  sees  her,  the  next  be  marries  her. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  I'd  go  if  I  thought  the 
sight  of  matrimony  would  tempt  chargy  to  perform 
her  promise.  There  was  a  smile,  there  was  a  con- 
senting look,  with  those  pretty  twinklers,  worth  a 
million  !  'Ods-precious  !  I  am  happier  than  the 
great  mogul,  the  emperor  of  China,  or  all  the  po- 
tentates that  are  not  in  the  wars.  Speak,  confirm 
it,  make  me  leap  out  of  my  skin. 

Mir.  When  one  has  resolved,  'tis  in  vain  to  stand 
shilly-shally.  If  ever  I  marry,  positively  this  is 
my  wedding-day. 

Sir  F.  Oh !  happy,  happy  man.  Verily,  I  will 
beget  a  son  the  first  night  shall  disinherit  that  dog 
Charles.  I  have  estate  enough  to  purchase  a 
barony,  and  be  the  immortalizing  the  whole  family 
of  the  Gripes. 

Mir.  Come  then,  gardy,  give  me  thy  hand;  let's 
to  this  house  of  Hymen. 
My  choice  is  fixed,  let  good  or  ill  betide; 

Sir  F.  The  joyful  bridegroom  I, 

Mir.  And  I  the  happy  bride.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — An  Apartment  in  the  House  of  Sir 
Jealous  Traffick. 

Enter  SiR  Jealous  Traffick,  meeting  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  here's  a  couple  of  gentlemen  inquire 
for  you  ;  one  of  them  calls  himself  Signior  Diego 
Babinetto. 

Sir  J.  Ha !  Signior  Babinetto  I  admit  'em  in- 
stantly,—joyful  minute;  I'll  have  my  daughter 
married  to-night. 

Enter  Charles,   m   a  Spanish  habit,  with  SIR 
George  Airy,  dressed  like  a  merchant. 

Senhor,  beso  las  manos  :  vuestra  merced  es  muy 
bien  venido  en  esta  tierra. 

Charles.  Senhor,  soy  muy  humi  Ide,  y  muy  ob- 
ligado  cryado  de  vuestra  merced  :  mi  padre  embia 
a  vuestra  merced,  los  mas  profondos  de  sus  respe- 
tos  ;  y  a  commissionado  este  mercadel  Ingles,  de 
concluyr  un  negocio,  que  me  haze  el  mas  dichos 
shombre  del  mundo,  haziendo  me  su  yerno. 

Sir  J.  I  am  glad  on't,  for  I  find  I  have  lost  much 
of  my  Spanish.  Sir,  I  am  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant. Siguier  Don  Diego  Babinetto  has  informed 
me  that  you  are  commissioned  by  Signior  Don  Pe- 
dro, &c.  his  worthy  father — 

Sir  G.  To  see  an  affair  of  marriage  consum- 
mated between  a  daughter  of  yours  and  Signior 
Diego  Babinetto  his  son  here.  True,  sir,  such  a 
trust  is  reposed  iu  me,  as  that  letter  will  inform 
you.  I  hope  it  will  pass  upon  hira.  (Aside.) 
(Gives  him  a  letter.) 

.9fV /,  Ay, 'tis  is  hand.    (Seems  to  read.) 
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Sir  G.  Good,  you  have  counterfeited  to  a  nicetj, 
CbarJes.    (Aside  to  Charles.) 

Sir  J.  Sir,  I  lind  by  this  that  you  are  a  man  of 
honour  and  probity ;  I  think,  sir,  he  calls  you 
Meanwell. 

Sir  G,  Meanwell  is  my  name,  sir. 

Sir  J.  A  very  good  name,  and  very  significant. 
For  to  mean  well  is  to  be  honest,  and  to  be  honest 
is  the  virtue  of  a  friend,  and  a  friend  is  the  delight 
and  support  of  human  society. 

Sir  G.  You  shall  find  that  I'll  discharge  the 
part  of  a  friend  in  what  I  have  undertaken,  sir 
Jealous.  Therefore,  sir,  I  must  entreat  the  pre- 
sence of  your  fair  daughter,  and  the  assistance  of 
your  chaplain  ;  for  Signior  Don  Pedro  strictly  en- 
joined me  to  see  the  marriage  rites  performed  as 
soon  as  we  should  arrive,  to  avoid  the  accidental 
overtures  of  Venus. 

Sir  J.  Overtures  of  Venus  ! 

Sir  G.  Ay,  sir  ;  that  is  those  little  hawking  fe- 
males, that  traverse  the  park  and  the  playhouse  to 
put  off  their  damaged  ware ;  they  fasten  upon 
foreigners  like  leeches,  and  watch  their  arrival  as 
carefully  as  the  Kentish  men  do  a  shipwreck  :  I 
warrant  you  they  have  heard  of  him  already. 

Sir  J.  Nay,  I  know  this  town  swarms  with 
them. 

Sir  G.  Ay,  and  then  you  know  the  Spaniards 
are  naturally  amorous,  but  very  constant ;  the  first 
face  fixes  'em ;  and  it  may  be  very  dangerous  to 
let  him  ramble  ere  he  is  tied. 

Sir  J.  Pat  to  my  purpose.  Well,  sir,  there  is 
but  one  thing  more,  and  they  shall  be  married  in- 
stantly. 

Charles.  Pray  Leaven  that  one  thing  more  won't 
spoil  all.    (Aside.) 

Sir  J.  Don  Pedro  wrote  me  word,  in  his  last 
but  one,  that  he  designed  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
crowns  by  way  of  jointure  for  my  daughter,  and 
that  it  should  be  paid  into  my  hand  upon  the  day 
of  marriage — 

Charles.  Oh,  the  devil !     (Aside.) 

Sir  J.  In  order  to  lodge  it  in  some  of  our  funds 
in  case  she  should  become  a  widow,  and  return  to 
England. 

Sir  G.  Plague  on't !  this  is  an  unlucky  turn. 
What  shall  I  say?     (Aside.) 

Sir  J.  And  he  does  not  mention  one  word  of  it  In 
this  letter. 

Sir  G.  Humph  !  True,  sir  Jealous,  he  told  me 
such  a  thing,  but,  but,  but,  but — he,  he,  he,  he — he 
did  not  imagine  that  you  would  insist  upon  the 
very  day ;  for,  for,  for,  for  money,  you  know,  is 
dangerous  returning  by  sea,  an,  an,  an — 

Charles.  Zounds  !  say  we  have  brought  it  in 
commodities.    (Aside  to  Sir  G.) 

Sir  G.  And  so,  sir,  he  has  sent  it  in  merchandize; 
tobacco,  sugars,  spices,  lemons,  and  so  forth,  which 
shall  be  turned  into  money  with  all  expedition  ;  in 
the  mean  time,  sir,  if  yon  please  to  accept  of  my 
bond  for  performance — 

Sir  J.  It  is  enough,  sir  ;  I  am  so  pleased  with 
the  countenance  of  Signior  Diego,  and  the  harmony 
of  your  name,  that  I'll  take  your  word,  and  will 
fetch  my  daughter  this  moment.    Within  there! 

Enter  Servant. 
Desire  Mr.  Tackum,  my  neighbour's  chaplain,  to 
walk  hither. 

Serv.  Yes,  sir.  \_Exit. 

Sir  J.  Gentlemen,  I'll  return  in  an  instant. 

[Exit. 

Sir  G.  'Egad,  that  five  thousand  crowns  had  like 
to  have  ruined  the  plot. 

Charles.  But  that's  over  ;  and  if  fortune  throws 
no  more  rubs  in  our  way — 

Sir  G.  Thou'lt  carry  the  prize— But  hist !  here 
he  comes. 


Re-enter  SiR   JEALOUS  TraffICK,  dragging  in 

ISABINSA. 

Sir  J.  Come  along,  you  stubborn  beggage,  you ! 
come  along. 

Isa.  Oh  !  hear  me,  sir,  hear  me  but  speak  one 
word  ; 

Do  not  destroy  my  everlasting  peace  ; 
My  soul  abhors  this  Spaniard  you  have  chose. 

Sir  J.  How's  that? 

Isa.  Let  this  posture  move  your  tender  nature. 
(Kneels.) 

For  ever  will  I  hang  upon  these  knees. 
Not  loose  my  hands  till  you  cut  off  my  hold. 
If  yon  refuse  to  hear  me,  sir. 

otV  J.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  perverse  slut  1 
Oil",  I  say.     Mr.  Meanwell,  pray  help  me  a  little. 

Sir  G.  Rise,  madam,  and  do  not  disoblige  your 
father,  who  has  provided  a  husband  worthy  of  you, 
one  that  will  love  you  equal  with  his  soul,  and  one 
that  you  will  love,  when  once  you  know  him. 

Isa.  Oh  !  never,  never ! 
Could  I  suspect  that  falsehood  in  my  heart, 
I  would  this  moment  tear  it  from  ray  breast. 
And  straight  present  him  with  the  treach'rous  part. 

Sir  J.  Falsehood  !  why,  who  the  devil  are  you 
in  love  with  1  Don't  provoke  me,  for  by  St.  Jago 
I  shall  beat  you,  housewife. 

Sir  G.  Sir  Jealous,  you  are  too  passionate.  Give 
me  leave,  I'll  try  by  gentle  words  to  work  her  to 
your  purpose. 

Sir  J.  I  pray  do,  Mr.  Meanwell,  I  pray  do; 
she'll  break  my  heart.  (Weeps.)  There  is  in  that 
casket,  jewels  of  the  value  of  three  thousand  pounds, 
which  were  her  mother's,  and  a  paper,  wherein  I 
have  settled  one  half  of  my  estate  upon  her  now, 
and  the  whole  when  I  die,  but  provided  she  mar- 
ries this  gentleman,  else  by  St.  Jago,  I'll  turn  her 
out  of  doors  to  beg  or  starve.  Tell  her  this,  Mr. 
Meanwell,  pray  do. 

Sir  G.  Ha!  this  is  beyond  expectation.  (Aside.) 
Trust  to  me,  sir,  I'll  lay  the  dangerous  consequence 
of  disobeying  you  at  this  juncture  before  her,  I 
warrant  you.  Come,  madam,  do  not  blindly  cast 
your  life  away  just  in  the  moment  you  would  wish 
to  save  it. 

Isa.  Pray  cease  your  trouble,  sir:  I  have  no 
wish  but  death  to  free  me  from  this  hated  Spaniard. 
If  you  are  his  friend,  inform  him  what  I  say. 

Sir  G.  Suppose  this  Spaniard,  which  you  strive 
to  shun,  should  be  the  very  man  to  whom  you'd 
f\y1 

Isa.  Ha ! 

Sir  G.  Would  you  not  blame  your  rash  re- 
solve, and  curse  your  eyes  that  would  not  look  on 
Charles  ? 

Isa.  On  Charles!  Where  is  he?  (Rises.) 

Sir  G.  Hold,  hold,  hold.  'Sdeath !  madam,  you'll 
rain  all.  Your  father  believes  him  to  be  signior 
Babinetto.  Compose  yourself  a  little,  pray  madam. 
(He  runs  to  Sir  Jealous.)  She  begins  to  hear  rea- 
son, sir  ;  the  fear  of  being  turned  out  of  doors  has 
done  it.  Speak  gently  to  her,  sir  ;  I'm  sure  she'll 
yield  ;  I  see  it  in  her  face. 

Sir  J.  Well,  Isabinda,  can  you  refuse  to  bless  a 
father  whose  only  care  is  to  make  you  happy. 

Isa.  Oh,  sir  !  do  with  me  what  you  please;  I  am 
all  obedience. 

Sir  J.  And  wilt  thou  love  himl 

Isa.  I  will  endeavour  it,  sir. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  here  is  Mr.  Tackum. 

Sir  J.  Shew  him  into  the  parlour.  \^Exit  Ser- 
vant,^ Senhor  tome  vind  sueipora  ;  cette  memento 
les  junta  les  manos.    (Gives  her  to  Charles.) 

Charles.  Senhor,  yo  la  recibo  como  se  deve  un 
tesora  tan  grande.    (Embraces  her.) 
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Sir  J.  Now,  Mr.  Meanwell,  let's  to  the  parson, 
Who,  by  his  art,  will  join  this  pair  for  life. 
Make  me  the  happiest  father,  her  the  happiest  wife. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — A  Street  before  Sir  Jealous  Traffick's 
house. 

Enter  MARPLOT. 
Mar.  I  have  hnnted  all  over  the  town  for 
Charles,  bat  can't  find  him,  and  by  Whisper's 
scouting  at  the  end  of  the  street,  I  suspect  he  must 
be  in  the  house  again.  I  am  informed  too  that  he 
has  borrowed  a  Spanish  habit  out  of  the  playhouse : 
what  can  it  mean  1 

Enter  a  Servant  of  Sir  Jealous  Traffick's  to  him  out 
of  the  house. 

Harkye,  sir,  do  you  belong  to  this  house? 

Serv.  Yes,  sir. 

Mar.  Isn't  your  name  Richard  1 

Serv.  No,  sir ;  Thomas. 

Mar.  Oh,  ay,  Thomas.  Well,  Thomas,  there's 
a  shilling  for  you. 

Serv.  'Thank  yon,  sir. 

Mar.  Pray,  Thomas,  can  you  tell  if  there  be  a 
gentleman  in  it  in  a  Spanish  habit? 

Ser.  There's  a  Spanish  gentleman  within,  that  is 
just  a-going  to  marry  my  young  lady,  sir. 

Mar.  Are  you  sure  he  is  a  Spanish  gentleman  1 

Serv.  I'm  sure  he  speaks  no  English  that  I 
hear  of. 

Mar.  Then  that  can't  be  him  I  want,  for  'tis  an 
English  gentleman  that  I  inquire  after  ;  he  may  be 
dressed  like  a  Spaniard,  for  aught  I  know. 

Serv.  Ha !  who  knows  but  this  may  be  an  im- 
postor ?  I'll  inform  my  master,  for  if  he  should  be 
imposed  upon,  he'll  beat  us  all  round.  (^Aside.) 
Pray  come  in,  sir,  and  see  if  this  be  the  person  you 
inquire  for. 

Mar.  Ay,  I'll  follow  you.    Now  for  it. 

[  Exeunt  into  the  house. 

Scene  IV. — The  Inside  of  the  house. 
Enter  Marplot,  and  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  please  to  stay  here ;  I'll  send  my  mas- 
ter to  you.  [Exit. 

Mar.  So  this  was  a  good  contrivance.  If  this 
be  Charles  now,  he  will  wonder  how  I  found  him 
oat. 

Re-enter  Servant,  and  Sir  Jealous  Traffick. 

Sir  J.  What  is  your  earnest  business,  block- 
bead  !  that  yon  must  speak  to  me  before  the  cere- 
mony's past !     Ha  !  who's  this  1 

Serv.  Why  this  gentleman,  sir,  wants  another 
gentleman  in  a  Spanish  habit  he  says. 

Sir  J.  In  a  Spanish  habit !  'tis  some  friend  of 
Signior  Don  Diego's,  I  warrant.  {Aside.)  Sir,  your 
servant. 

Mar.  Yonr  servant,  sir. 

Sir  J.  I  suppose  you  would  speak  with  signior 
Babinetto. 

Mar.  Sirl 

Sir  J,  I  say,  I  suppose  you  would  speak  with 
Signior  Babinetto? 

Mar.  Hey-day !  what  the  devil  does  he  say  now  1 
{Aside.)  Sir,  I  don't  understand  you. 

Sir  J.  Don't  you  understand  Spanish,  sir? 

Mar.  Not  I  indeed,  sir. 

Sir  J.  I  thought  you  had  known  Signior  Babi- 
netto. 

Mar,  Not  I,  upon  my  word,  sir. 

Sir  J.  What,  then,  you'd  speak  with  his  friend, 
the  English  merchant,  Mr.  Meanwelll 

Mar.  Neither,  sir,  not  I ;  I  don't  mean  any  such 
thing. 


Sir  J.  Why,  who  are  you  then,  sir?  and  what 
do  you  want? 

Mar.  Nay  nothing  at  all,  not  I,  sir.  Plague  on 
him!  I  wish  I  were  out;  he  begins  to  e&alt  his 
voice  !  I  shall  be  beaten  again.     (Aside.) 

Sir  J.  Nothing  at  all,  sir!  Why  then  what 
business  have  you  in  my  house,  ha? 

Serv.  You  said  you  wanted  a  gentleman  in  a 
Spanish  habit. 

Mar.  Why  ay,  but  his  name  is  neither  Babinetto 
nor  Meanwell. 

Sir  J.  What  is  his  name  then,  sirrah?  Ha!  now 
I  look  at  you  again,  I  believe  you  are  the  rogue 
that  threatened  me  with  half  a  dozen  myrmidons — 

Mar.  Me,  sir  !  I  never  saw  your  face  in  all  my 
life  before. 

Sir  J.  Speak,  sir  ;  who  is  it  you  look  for  1  or, 
or — 

Mar.  A  terrible  old  dog!  (Aside.)  Why,  sir, 
only  an  honest  young  fellow  of  my  acquaintance — 
I  thought  that  there  might  be  a  ball,  and  that  he 
might  have  been  here  in  a  masquerade.  'Tis 
Charles,  Sir  Francis  Gripe's  son, — because  I  know 
he  used  to  come  hither  sometimes. 

Sir  J.  Did  he  so? — Not  that  I  know  of,  I'm 
sure.  Pray  heaven  that  this  be  Don  Diego.  If  I 
should  be  tricked  now — Ha  !  my  heart  misgives 
me  plaguily.  Within  there !  stop  the  marriage. 
Run,  sirrah,  call  all  my  servants  !  I'll  be  satisfied 
that  this  is  Signior  Pedro's  son  ere  he  has  my 
daughter. 

Mar.  Ha !  Sir  George  !  what  have  I  done  now  ? 

Enter  SIR  George  Airy,  with  a  drawn  sword. 

Sir  G.  Ha !  Marplot  here  !  oh !  the  unlucky 
dog  !    What's  the  matter  Sir  Jealous  ? 

Sir  J.  Nay,  I  don't  know  the  matter,  Mr.  Mean- 
well. 

Mar.  Upcn  my  soul.  Sir  George —  {Going  up 
to  Sir  George.) 

Sir  J.  Nay  then,  I'm  betrayed,  ruined,  undone. 
Thieves,  traitors,  rogues  !  {Offers  to  go  in.)  Stop 
the  marriage,  I  say — ■ 

Sir  G,  I  say  go  on,  Mr.  Tackum — Nay,  no  en- 
tering here  ;  I  guard  this  passage,  old  gentleman  : 
the  act  and  the  deed  were  both  your  own,  and  I'll 
see  them  signed,  or  die  for't. 

Enter  Servant. 

Sir  J.  A  plagues  on  the  act  and  deed! — Fallon, 
sir,  knock  him  down. 

Sir  G.  Ay,  come  on,  scoundrels!  I'll  prick  yonr 
jackets  for  you. 

Sir  J.  Zounds !  sirrah,  I'll  be  revenged  on  you. 
{Beats  Marplot.) 

Sir  G.  Ay,  there  your  vengeance  is  due.  Ha, 
ha ! 

Mar.  Why,  what  do  you  beat  me  fori  I  han't 
married  your  daughter. 

Sir  J.  Rascals  !  why  don't  yon  knock  him 
down? 

Serv.  We  are  afraid  of  his  sword,  sir;  if  you'll 
take  that  from  him,  we'll  knock  him  down  pre- 
sently. 

Enter  Charles  and  Isabinda. 

Sir  J.  Seize  her,  then. 

Charles.  Rascals,  retire,  she's  my  wife ;  touch 
her  if  you  dare  ;  I'll  make  dogs'-meat  of  you. 

Mar.  Ay,  I'll  make  dogs'-meat  of  yon,  rascals. 

Sir  J.  Ah  !  downright  English. — Oh,  oh,  oh, 
oh! 

Enter  l^iR  Francis  Gripe,  and  Miranda. 

Sir  F.  Into  the  house  of  joy  we  enter  without 
knocking.— Ha  !  I  think  'tis  the  house  of  sorrow. 
Sir  Jealous. 
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Sir  J.  Oh,  Sir  Francis,  are  you  come?  What ! 
■was  this  your  contrivance,  to  abuse,  trick,  and 
chouse  ine  out  of  my  child? 

Sir  F.  My  contrivance  !  what  do  you  mean  1 

Sir  J.  No,  you  don't  know  your  son  there  in  a 
Spanish  habit? 

Sir  F.  How  !  my  son  in  a  Spanish  habit !  Sir- 
rah, you'll  come  to  be  hanged.  Get  out  of  my 
sight,  ye  dog !  get  out  my  sight. 

Sir  J.  Get  out  of  your  sight,  sir!  get  out  with 
your  bags.  Let's  see  what  you'll  give  him  now  to 
maintain  my  daughter  on. 

Sir  F,  Give  him  !  he  shall  never  be  the  better 
for  a  penny  of  mine  ;  and  you  might  have  looked 
after  yoar  daughter  better,  Sir  Jealous.  Tricked, 
quotha !  Egad,  I  think  you  design  to  trick  me  : 
but  look  ye,  gentlemen,  I  believe  I  shall  trick  you 
both.  This  lady  is  my  wife,  do  you  see,  and  ray 
estate  shall  descend  only  to  her  children. 

Sir  G.  I  shall  be  extremely  obliged  to  you,  sir 
Francis. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  poor  Sir  George !  does 
not  your  hundred  pounds  stick  in  your  stomach? 
ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

SirO.  No  faith,  Sir  Francis,  this  lady  has  given 
me  a  cordial  for  that.     (Takes  her  by  the  hand.) 

Sir  F.  Hold,  sir,  you  have  nothing  to  say  to 
this  lady. 

Sir  G.  Nor  yon  nothing  to  do  with  my  wife, 
sir. 

Sir  F.  Wife,  sir  ! 

Mir.  Ay,  really,  guardian,  'tis  even  so.  I  hope 
you'll  forgive  my  first  offence. 

Sir  F.  What,  have  you  choused  me  out  of  my 
consent  and  your  writings  then,  mistress,  ha"? 

Mir.  Out  of  nothing  but  my  own,  guardian. 

Sir  J.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  'tis  some  comfort  at  least  to 
see  you  are  over-reached  as  well  as  myself.  Will 
you  settle  your  estate  upon  your  son  now. 

Sir  F.  He  shall  starve  first. 

Mir.  That  I  have  taken  care  to  prevent.  There, 
sir,  are  the  writings  of  your  uncle's  estate,  which 
have  been  your  due  these  three  years.  (Gives 
Charles  papers.) 

Charles.  I  shall  study  to  deserve  this  favour. 

Mar.  Now,  how  the  devil  could  she  get  those 
writings,  and  I  know  nothing  of  itl 

Sir  F.  What,   have   you   robbed  me   too,   mis- 


tress ?  'Egad,  I'll  make  you  restore  'em — hussy, 
I  will  so. 

Sir  J.  Take  care  I  don't  make  you  pay  the  ar- 
rears, sir.  'Tis  well  'lis  no  worse,  since  'tis  no 
better.  Come,  young  man,  seeing  thou  hast  out- 
witted me,  take  her,  and  bless  you  both  ! 

Charles.  I  hope,  sir,  you'll  bestow  your  blessing 
too  ;  'tis  all  I  ask.     (Kneels.) 

Mar.  Do,  gardy,  do. 

Sir  F.  Confound  you  all  !  [Exit. 

Mar.  Mercy  upon  us,  how  he  looks  ! 

Sir  G.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  never  mind  his  curses, 
Charles  ;  thou'lt  thrive  not  one  jot  the  worse  for 
'em.  Since  this  gentleman  is  reconciled,  we  are  all 
made  happy. 

Sir  J.  I  alwajis  loved  precaution,  and  took  care 
to  avoid  dangers  ;  but  when  a  thing  was  past,  I 
ever  had  philosophy  to  be  easy. 

CharL's.  Which  is  the  true  sign  of  a  great  soul. 
I  loved  your  daughter,  and  she  me,  and  you  shall 
have  no  reason  to  repent  her  choice. 

Isa.  You  will  not  blame  me,  sir,  for  loving  my 
own  Country  best. 

Mar.  So,  here's  every  body  happy,  I  find,  but 
poor  Pilgarlick.  I  wonder  what  satisfaction  I  shall 
have  for  being  cuffed,  kicked,  and  beaten  in  j'our 
service ! 

Sir  J.  I  have  been  a  little  too  familiar  with  you 
as  things  are  fallen  out ;  but  since  there's  no  help 
for  it,  you  must  forgive  me. 

Mar.  'Egad  I  think  so  ;  but  provided  that  you  be 
not  so  familiar  for  the  future. 

Sir  G.  Thou  hast  been  an  unlucky  rogue. 

Mar.  But  very  honest. 

Charles.  That  I'll  vouch  for,  and  freely  forgive 
thee. 

Sir  G.  And  I'll  do  you  one  piece  of  service 
more.  Marplot ;  I'll  take  care  Sir  Francis  makes 
you  master  of  your  estate. 

Mar.  That  will  make  me  as  happy  as  any  of  you. 

Sir  J.  Now  let  us  in,  and  refresh  ourselves  with 
a  cheerful  glass,  in  which  we'll  bury  all  animosi- 
ties ;  and 

By  my  example  let  all  parents  move, 

And  never  strive  to  cross  their  childens  love  ; 

But  still  submit  that  care  to  Providence  above. 

[_Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — Sir  Charles  Easy's  Lodgings. 
Enter  Lady  Easy. 
Lady  E.  Was  ever  woman's  spirit,  by  an  injuri- 
oushusband,  broken  likeniinel  Musthe  bringhome 
his  follies,  too?  wrongme  with  my  own  servant'!  Oh  ! 
how  tedious  a  relief  is  patience!  and  yet,  in  ray 
condition,  'tis  the  only  remedy  :  for  to  reproach 
him  with  my  wrongs,  is  taking  upon  myself  the 
means  of  a  redress,  bidding  deiiance  to  his  false- 
hood, and  but  naturally  provokes  him  to  undo  me. 
The  uneasy  thought  of  my  continued  jealousy  may 
tease  him  to  a  fixed  aversion  ;  and,  hitherto,  though 
he  neglects,  I  cannot  think  he  hates  me.  It  must 
be  so  ;  since  I  want  jiower  to  please  him,  he  never 
shall  upbraid  me  with  an  attempt  of  making  him 
uneasy.  My  eyes  and  tongue  shall  yet  be  blind  and 
silent  to  my  wrongs;  nor  would  I  have'  him  think 
my  virtue  could  suspect  Tiim,  till  by  some  gross, 
apparent  proof  of  his  misdoing,  he  forces  me  to  see, 
and  to  forgive  it. 

£K<er  Mrs.  Edging,  hastily. 
Mrs.  E.  Oh,  madam  ! 
Lady  E.  What's  the  matter? 
Mrs.  E.  I  have  the  strangest  thing  to  shew  your 
ladyship — such  a  discovery  ! 

Lady  E.  You  are  resolved  to  make  it  without 
much  ceremony,  I  find  :  what's  the  business,  pray"! 
Mrs.  E.  The  business,  madam  !  I  have  not  pa- 
tience to  tell  you  ;  I  am  out  of  breath  at  the  very 
thoughts  of  if,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  speak  this 
half-Dour. 

Lady  E.  >Jotto  the  purpose,  I  believe  ;  but,  me- 
thinks,  you  talk  impertinently  with  a  great  deal  of 
ease. 

Mrs.  E.  Nay,  madam,  perhaps  not  so  impertinent 

as  your  ladyship  thinks ;  there's  that  that  will  speak 

to  the  purpose,  I  am  sure.    A  base  man  !    {Gives  a 

letter.)  [comes  it? 

Litdy  E.  What's  this,  an  open  letter  !    Whence 

Mrs.  E.  Nay,  read  it,  madam  ;  j"on'll  soon  guess. 


If  these  are  the  tricks  of  husbands,  keep  me  a 
maid  still,  say  I. 

Lady  E.  {Looking  on  the  superscription.)  "  To 
Sir  Charles  Easy."  Ha!  too  well  I  know  this  hate- 
ful hand.  Oh!  my  heart!  but  I  must  veil  my 
jealousy,  which  'tis  not  fit  this  creature  should  sup- 
pose I  am  acquainted  with.  {Aside.)  This  direction 
is  to  your  master  ;  how  came  you  by  it? 

Mrs.  E.  Why,  madam,  as  my  master  was  lying  . 
down,  after  he  came  in  from  hunting,  he  sent  me 
into  his  dressing-room  (o  fetch  his  snnft-box  out  of 
bis  waistcoat-pocket ;  and  so,  as  I  was  searching 
for  the  box,  madam,  there  I  found  this  wicked  letter 
from  a  mistress  ;  which  I  had  no  sooner  read,  but, 
I  declare  it,  my  very  blood  rose  at  him  again  ;  me- 
thought  I  could  have  torn  him  and  her  to  pieces. 

Lady  E.  Intolerable  !  This  odious  thing's  jealous 
of  him  herself,  and  wants  me  to  join  with  her  in  a 
revenge  upon  him.  Sure,  I  am  fallen  indeed!  but 
'twere  to  make  me  lower  yet,  to  let  her  think  I 
understand  her.     {Aside.)  [of  patience  at  it. 

Mrs.  E.  Nay,  pray,  madam,  read  it ;  you'll  be  out 

Lady  E.  You  are  bold,  mistress.  Has  my  indul- 
gence, or  your  master's  good  humour,  flattered  yoa 
into  the  assurance  of  reading  his  letters?  A  liberty 
I  never  gave  myself.  Here,  lay  it  where  you  had  it 
immediately.  Should  he  know  of  your  sauciness, 
it  would  not  be  my  favour  could  protect  you.  \_Exit. 

Mrs.  E.  Your  favour!  marry  come  up!  Sure,  I 
don't  depend  upon  your  favour!  Here's  my  master ; 
I'll  try  whether  I  am  to  be  huffed  by  her,  or  no, 
(  Walks  behind) 

Enter  SiR  CHARLES  Easy. 

Sir  C.  So,  the  day  is  come  again  !  l^ife  but  rises 
to  another  stage,  and  the  same  dull  journey  is  before 
us.  How  like  children  do  we  judge  of  happiness! 
"When  I  was  stinted  in  my  fortune,  almost  every- 
thing was  a  pleasure  to  me,  liecause  most  things 
then  being  out  of  my  reach,  I  had  always  the  plea- 
sure of  hoping  for  them;  now  fortune's  in  ray 
hand,  she's  as  insipid  as  an  o!d  acquaintance.  It's 
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mighty  silly, 'faith!  Just  the  same  thing  by  my 
wife,  too;  lam  told  she's  extremely  handsome ; 
nay,  and  have  heard  a  great  many  people  say  she  is 
certainly  the  best  woman  in  the  world.  Why,  I 
don't  know  but  she  may  ;  yet  I  could  never  find  that 
her  person  or  good  qualities  gave  ine  any  concern  : 
in  my  eye,  the  woman  has  no  more  charms  than  my 
mother. 

Mrs.  E.  Humph !  he  takes  no  notice  of  me  yet : 
I'll  let  him  see,  I  can  take  as  little  notice  of  him. 
(As  she  is  walking  by  him,  he  lays  hold  of  her.) 
Pray,  sir — 

Sir  C.  A  pretty  pert  air  that ;  I'll  humour  it. 
(Aside.)  What's  the  matter,  child^  Are  not  you 
well?     Kiss  me,  hussy. 

Mrs.  E.  No  ;  Ihe  deuce  fetch  me,  if  I  do. 

Sir  C.  Has  anything  put  you  outofhumour,  love? 

Mrs.  E.  No,  sir;  'tis  not  worth  my  being  out  of 
humour  at ;  though  if  ever  you  have  anything  to  say 
to  me  again,  I'll  be  burned. 

Sir  C.  Somebody  has  belied  me  to  you. 

Mrs.E.  No,  sir;  'tis  you  have  belied  yourself  to 
me.  Did  not  I  ask  you  when  you  first  made  a  fool 
of  me,  if  you  would  be  always  constant  to  me,  and 
did  not  you  say,  I  might  be  sure  you  would?  And 
here,  instead  of  that,  you  are  going  on  in  your  old 
intrigue  with  my  Lady  Graveairs. 

Sir  C.  So ! 

Mrs.  E.  Besides,  don't  you  suflfer  my  lady  to 
huft"  me  every  day,  as  if  I  were  her  dog,  or  had  no 
more  concern  with  you — I  declare  I  won't  bear  it, 
and  she  sha'n't  think  to  huft"  me  ;  for  aught  I  know, 
I  am  as  agreeable  as  she  ;  and  though  she  dares  not 
take  any  notice  of  your  baseness  to  her,  you  slia'n't 
think  to  use  me  so  ;  and  so,  pray  take  your  nasty 
letter — I  know  the  hand  well  enough — for  my  part, 
I  won't  stay  in  the  family  to  be  abused  at  this  rate. 
I  that  have  refused  lords  and  dukes  for  jour  sake  : 
I'd  have  you  to  know,  sir,  I  have  had  as  many  blue 
and  green  ribands  after  me,  for  aught  I  know,  as 
would  have  made  me  an  apron. 

Sir  C.  My  Lady  Graveairs! — my  nasty  letter! — 
and  I  won't  stay  in  the  family!  Death!  I'm  in  a 
pretty  condition.  (Aside.)       [as  you  do  your  wife? 

Mrs.  E.  I  suppose,  sir,  you  think  to  use  everybody 

Sir  C.  My  wife  !  ah  !  Come  hither,  Mrs.  Edging  ; 
liarUye,  drab  !    (Seizing  her.) 

Mrs.E.  Oh! 

Sir  C.  When  you  speak  of  my  wife,  you  are  to 
say  your  lady;  and  you  are  never  to  speak  of  your 
lady  to  me  in  any  regard  of  her  being  my  wife :  I 
only  give  you  leave  lo  be  saucy  with  me.  In  the 
next  place,  you  are  never  to  suppose  there  is  any 
such  person  as  my  Lady  Graveairs ;  and  lastly,  ray 
pretty  one,  how  came  you  by  this  letter? 

Mrs.  E.  It's  no  matter,  perhaps. 

Sir  C.  Ay,  but  if  you  should  not  tell  me  quickly, 
tow  are  you  sure  I  won't  take  a  great  piece  of  flesh 
out  of  your  shoulder.     (Shakes  her.) 

Mrs.  E.  Oh,  hid!  oh,  lud!  I  will  tell  you,  sir. 

Sir  C.  Quickly,  then. 

Mrs.E.  Oh!   I  took  it  out  of  your  ])Ocket,  sir. 

Sir  C.  When?  [your  snuff-box. 

Mrs.  E.  Oh  !  this  morning,  when  you  sent  me  for 

Sir  C.  And  your  ladyship's  pretty  curiosity  has 
looked  it  over,  I  presume,  eh?  (Shakes  her  again.) 

Mrs.E.  Oh,  lud! — dear  sir, — don't  be  angry — 
indeed  I'll  never  touch  one  again. 

Sir  C.  I  don't  believe  you  will ;  and  I'll  tell  you 
how  you  may  be  sure  30U  never  will. 

Mrs.  E.  Ves,  sir. 

Sir  C.  By  steadfastly  believing,  that  the  next 
time  you  offer  it,  you  will  have  your  pretty  white 
neck  twisted  behind  you. 

Mrs.  E.  Yes,  sir.     (  Courtesying.) 

Sir  C.  And  you  will  be  sure  (o  remember  every- 

Mrs.  E.  Yes,  sir.         [thing  I  have  said  to  you? 

Sir  C.  And  now,  <!hild,  I  was  not  angry  with 
your  person,  but  your  follies;  but  let  me  bear  no 
more  of  your  lady,  child. 


Mrs.  E.  No,  sir. 

Sir  C.  Here  she  comes.     Begone. 

Mrs.E.  Yes,  sir.  Oh!  I  was  never  so  fright- 
ened in  my  life.  \_Aside,  and  exit. 

Sir  C.  So!  good  discipline  makos  good  soldiers. 
It  often  pu/.zles  me  to  think,  from  my  own  careless- 
ness, and  my  wife's  continual  good  humour,  whether 
she  really  knows  anything  of  the  strength  of  my 
forces  :  I'll  sift  her  a" little.  [Enter  Lady  Easy.] 
My  dear,  how  do  you  do  ?  You  are  dressed  very 
early  to  day  ;  are  you  going  out? 

Lady  E.  Only  to  church,  my  dear. 

Sir  C.  W^ell,  child,  how  does  Windsor  air  agree 
with  you?  Do  you  find  yourself  any  better  yet? 
or  have  you  a  mind  to  go  to  London  again? 

Lady  E.  No,  indeed,  my  dear;  the  air  is  so  very 
pleasant,  that  if  it  were  a  place  of  less  companj,  I 
could  be  content  to  end  my  days  here. 

Sir  C.  Pr'ytliee,  ray  dear,  what  sort  of  company 
would  most  please  you? 

Lady  E.  When  business  would  permit  it,  your's; 
and  in  your  absence,  a  sincere  friend,  that  were 
truly  happy  in  an  honest  husband,  to  sit  a  cheerful 
hour,  and  talk  in  mutual  praise  of  our  condition. 

SirC.  Are  you,  then,  really  very  happy,  my  dear? 

Lady  E.  Why  should  you  question  it?  (Smiling.) 

Sir  C.  Because  I  fancy  I  am  not  so  good  to  you 
as  I  should  be. 

Lady  E.  Psha! 

Sir  C.  Nay,  the  deuce  take  me  if  I  don't  really 
confess  myself  so  bad,  that  I  have  often  wondered 
how  any  woman  of  your  sense,  rank,  and  person, 
could  think  it  worth  her  while  to  have  so  many  use- 
less good  qualities. 

Lady  E.  Fie !  my  dear. 

Sir  C.  By  my  soul,  I'm  serious. 

Lady  E.  l  can't  boast  of  my  good  qualities,  nor 
if  I  could,  do  I  believe  you  think  them  useless. 

Sir  C.  Nay,  I  submit  lo  you — Don't  you  find  'em 
so  ?  Do  you  perceive  that  I  am  one  tittle  the  better 
hus1)and  for  your  being  so  good  a  wife? 

Lady  E.  Psha  !  you  jest  with  me. 

Sir  C.  Upon  my  life  I  don't.  Tell  me  truly,  were 
you  never  jealous  of  me? 

Lady  E.  Did  I  ever  give  you  any  sign  of  it. 

Sir  C.  Humph  !  that's  true.  But  do  you  really 
think  I  never  gave  you  occasion  ?  [y  u  had  ? 

Lady  E.  That's  an  odd  question.     But  suppose 

Sir  C.  Why,  then,  what  good  has  your  virtue 
done  you,  since  all  the  good  qualities  of  it  could  not 
keep  me  to  yourself? 

Lady  E.  What  occasion  have  you  given  me  to 
suppose  I  have  not  kept  you  to  myself? 

SirC.  I  given  you  occasion!  Fie!  iny  dear; 
you  raay  be  sure — I — lookye,  that  is  not  the  thing; 
but  still  a — Death,  what  a  blunder  have  I  made! 
(Aside.) — Still,  I  say,  madam,  you  sha'n't  make 
me  believe  you  have  never  been  jealous  of  me;  not 
that  you  ever  had  any  real  cause,  but  I  know  women 
of  your  principle  have  more  pride  than  those  that 
have  no  principle  at  all;  and  where  there  is  pride, 
there  must  be  some  jealousy;  so,  that  if  you  are 
jealous,  my  dear,  you  know  you  wrong  me,  and — 

Lady  E.  Why,  then,  upon  mj'  word,  my  dear,  I 
don't  know  that  ever  I  wronged  you  that  way  in  my 
life.  [be  jealous,  how  would  you  do,  then  ! 

Sir  C.  But  suppose  1  had  given  a  real  cause  to 

Lady  E.  It  muis-t  be  a  very  substantial  one  that 
makes  me  jealous. 

Sir  C.  Say  it  were  a  substantial  one.  Suppose, 
now,  I  were  well  witha  woman  of  your  own  acquaint- 
ance, that  under  pretence  of  frequent  visits  to  you, 
should  only  come  to  carry  on  an  affair  with  me: 
suppose  now  my  Lady  Graveairs  and  1  were  great — 

Lady  E.  Would  I  could  not  suppose  it.  (Aside.) 

Sir  C.  If  I  come  ott'  here,  I  believe  I  am  pretty 
safe.  (Aside.)  Suppose,  I  say,  ray  lady  and  I  were 
so  very  farailiar,  that  not  only  yourself,  but  half  the 
town  should  see  it? 

Lady  E.  Then  I  should  cry  myself  sipk  in  some 
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dark  closet,  and  forget  my  tears  when  yon  spoke 
kindly  to  me. 

Sir  C.  The  most  convenient  piece  of  virtue,  sure, 
that  ever  wife  was  mistress  of.     (Aside.) 

Lady  E.  But  pray,  my  dear,  did  you  ever  think 
I  had  any  ill  thoujrhts  of  my  Lady  Graveairs? 

Sir  C.  Oh,  fie  •  child  ;  only  you  know  slie  and  I 
used  to  be  a  little  free  sometimes,  so  I  had  a  mind 
to  see  if  you  thought  there  was  any  harm  in  it :  but 
since  I  (ind  you  so  very  easy,  I  think  myself  oblip;ed 
to  tell  you,  that,  upon  my  soul,  my  dear,  I  have  so 
little  regard  to  her  person,  that  the  deuce  take  me, 
if  I  would  not  as  soon  have  an  affair  vvith  your  own 
woman.  [pect  you  with  one  as  t'other. 

Lady  E.  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  should  as  soon  sus- 

Sir  C.  Poor  dear!  shouldst  thou?  Give  me  a  kiss. 

Lady  E.  Psha  !  you  don't  care  to  kiss  me. 

Sir  C.  By  my  soul,  I  do.  I  wish  I  may  die  if  I 
don't  think  3'ou  a  very  fine  woman. 

Lady  E.  I  only  wish  you  would  think  me  a  good 
wife.  {Kisses  him.)  But  pray,  my  dear,  what  has 
made  you  so  very  inquisitive! 

Sir  C.  Inquisitive!  Why — a — I  don't  know; 
one's  always  saying  one  foolish  thing  or  another — 
Tol  de  rol.  {Sings  and  talks.)  My  dear,  what!  are 
■we  never  to  have  any  ball  here?  Tol  de  rol.  I  fancy 
I  could  recover  my  dancing  again,  if  I  would  but 
practise.    Tol  lol  lol! 

Lady  E.  This  excess  of  carelessness  to  me  ex- 
cuses half  his  vices.    If  I  can  make  him  once  think 
seriously,  time  yet  may  be  my  friend.     (Aside.) 
Enti-.r  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  Lord  Morelove  gives  his  service. 

Sir  C.  Lord  Morelove  !  where  is  he  ? 

Serv.  At  the  chocolate-house.  He  called  me  to 
him,  as  I  went  by,  and  bid  me  tell  your  honour  he'll 
wait  upon  you  presently. 

Lady  E.  I  thought  you  had  not  expected  him 
here  again  this  season,  my  dear? 

Sir  C.  I  thought  so,  too  ;  but  you  see  there's  no 
depending  upon  theresoliition  of  amanthat'sinlove. 

Lady  E.  Is  there  a  chair? 

Serv,  Yes,  madam.  [Exit. 

Lady  E.  I  suppose  Lady  Betty  Modish  has  drawn 
iim  hither.  [am  afraid  so. 

Sir  C.    Ay,   poor  soul!  for  all    his   bravery,  I 

Lady  E.  Well,  my  dear,  I  haven't  time  to  ask  my 
lord  how  he  does  now  ;  you'll  excuse  me  to  him, 
but  I  hope  you'll  make  him  dine  wiih  us. 

Sir  C,  I'll  ask  him.  If  you  see  Lady  Betty  at 
prayers,  make  her  dine,  too;  but  don't  take  any 
notice  of  my  lord's  being  in  town. 

Lady  E.  Very  well.  If  I  should  not  meet  her 
(here,  I'll  call  at  her  lodgings. 

Sir  C.  Do  so. 

Lady  E.  My  dear,  your  servant.  [Exit. 

SirC.  My  dear,  I'm  your's.  Well,  one  way  or 
other,  this  woman  will  certainly  bring  about  her 
business  with  me  at  last ;  for  though  she  can't  make 
nie  happy  in  her  own  person,  she  lets  me  be  so  in- 
tolerably easy  with  the  woman  that  can,  that  she 
has  at  least  brought  me  in  a  fair  way  of  being  as 
weary  of  them,  too. 

Enter  a  Servant  and  LORD  MORELOVE. 

Serv.  Sir,  my  Lord  Morelove.  [Exit. 

More.  Dear  Charles  ! 

Sir  C.  My  dear  lord,  this  is  an  happiness  on- 
dreamt  of;  I  little  thought  to  have  seen  you  at 
Windsor  again  this  season  ;  I  concluded,  of  course, 
that  books  and  solitude  had  secured  you  till  winter. 

More.  Nay,  I  did  not  think  of  coming  myself; 
bat  I  found  myself  not  very  well  in  London,  so  I 
thought— a — little  hunting,  and  this  air — 

SirC.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

More.  What  do  you  laugh  at? 

Sir  C.  Only  because  you  should  not  go  on  with 
jour  story.  If  you  did  but  see  how  a  man 
tamibles  for  an  excuse,  when  he's  a  little  ashamed  of 
being  in  love,  you  would  not  wonder  what  I  laugh 
at.     Ha,  ha,  ha ! 


More.  Thou  art  a  very  happy  fellow ;  nothing 
touches  you;  always  easy.  Then  you  conclude  I 
follow  Lady  Betty  again? 

Sir  C,  Yes,  'faith,  do  I :  and  to  make  you  easy, 
my  lord,  I  cannot  see  why  a  man  that  can  ride  fifty 
miles  after  a  poor  stag,  should  be  ashamed  of  run- 
ning twenty  in  chase  of  a  fine  woman,  that,  in  all  pro- 
bability, will  make  him  so  much  thebettersport,too. 

More.  Dear  Charles,  don't  flatter  my  distemper; 
I  own  I  still  follow  her.  Do  you  think  her  charms 
have  power  to  excuse  me  to  the  world? 

SirC.  Ay,  ay!  a  line  woman's  an  excuse  for  any- 
thing; and  the  scandal  of  her  being  in  jest,  is  a  jest  it- 
self;  we  are  ail  forced  to  be  their  fools,  before  we 
can -be  their  favourites. 

More.  You  are  willing  to  give  me  hope;  but 
I  can't  believe  she  has  the  least  degree  of  inclina- 
tion for  me. 

Sir  C.  I  don't  know  that;  I  am  sure  her  pride 
likes  you,  and  that's  generally  your  fine  lady's  dar- 
ling passion.  [rent,  it  would  touch  her? 

More.  Do  you  suppose  if  I  could  grow  indift'e- 

Sir  C.  Sling  her  to  the  heart.  Will  you  take  my 
advice? 

More.  I  have  no  relief  but  that.  Had  I  not 
you  now  and  then  to  talk  an  hour,  my  life  were  in- 
supportable. 

Sir  C.  I  am  sorry  for  that,  my  lord.  But  mind 
what  I  say  to  you.  But  hold!  first  let  me  know  the 
particulars  of  your  late  quarrel  with  her. 

More.  Why — about  three  weeks  ago,  (when  I 
was  last  here  at  Windsor,)  she  had  for  some  days 
treated  me  with  a  little  more  reserve,  and  another 
with  more  freedom,  than  I  found  myself  easy  at. 

Sir  C.  Who  was  that  other? 

More.  One  of  my  Lord  Foppington's  gang ;  the 
pert  coxcomb  that'.<?  just  come  to  a  small  estate  and 
a  great  periwig;  he  that  sings  himself  among  the 
women — what  d'ye  call  him  ? — He  won't  speak  to  a 
commoner  when  a  lord's  in  company — yon  always 
see  him  with  a  cane  dangling  at  his  button,  his 
breast  open,  no  gloves,  one  eye  tucked  underhis  hat, 
and  a  tooth-pick — Startup,  that's  his  name.       [on. 

SirC.  Oh  !  I  have  met  him  on  avisit.  But,  pray  go 

More.  So,  disputing  with  her  about  the  conduct 
of  women,  I  took  the  liberty  to  tell  her  how  far  I 
thought  she  erred  in  hers  ;  she  told  me  I  was  rude, 
and  that  she  would  never  believe  any  man  could  love 
a  woman,  that  thought  her  wrong  in  anything  she 
had  a  mind  to,  at  least,  if  he  dared  to  tell  her  so.  This 
provoked  meintoherwhole  character,  with  as  much 
spite  and  civil  malice  as  I  have  seen  her  bestow 
upon  a  woman  of  true  beauty,  when  the  men  first 
toasted  her;  so,  in  the  middle  of  my  wisdom,  she 
told  me,  she  desired  to  be  alone,  that  I  would  take 
my  odious  proud  heart  along  with  me,  and  trouble 
her  no  more.  I  bowed  very  low;  and,  as  I  left  the 
room,  vowed  I  never  would,  and  that  my  proud 
heart  should  never  be  humbled  by  the  outside  of  a 
fine  woman.  About  an  hour  after,  I  whipped  into 
my  chaise  for  London,  and  have  never  seen  her  since. 

Sir  C.  Very  well.  And  how  did  you  find  your 
proud  heart  by  the  time  you  got  to  Hounslow? 

More.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell  you:  f 
found  her  so  much  in  the  right,  that  I  cursed  my 
pride  for  contradicting  her  at  all  ;  and  began  to 
think.according  toher  maxim,  that  no  woman  could 
be  in  the  wrong  to  a  man  that  she  had  in  her  power. 

Sir  C.  Ha,  ha!  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  you  shall 
do — You  can  see  her  without  trembling,  I  hope? 

More.  Not  if  she  receives  me  well. 

^(V  C.  If  she  receives  you  well,  you  will  have 
no  occasion  for  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you. 
First,  you  shall  dine  with  her. 

More.  How?  where?  when? 

Sir  C.  Here,  here  !   at  two  o'clock. 

More.  Dear  Charles ! 

Sir  C.  My  wife's  gone  to  invite  her.  When  jott 
see  her  first,  be  neither  too  h  umble  nor  too  stubborn ; 
let  her  see,  by  the  ease  in  your  behaviour,  yoa  are 
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still  pleased  in  being  near  her,  while  she  is  upon 
reasonable  terms  with  you.  This  will  neither  open 
the  door  of  an  eclaircissetnent ,  or  quite  shut  it  against 
you  ;  and  if  she  is  still  resolved  to  keep  you  out — 

More.  Nay,  if  she  insults  me,  then  perhaps  I 
may  recover  pride  enough  to  rallj'  her  by  an  over- 
acted submission. 

Sir  C.  Why,  you  improve,  ray  lord ;  this  is  the 
very  thing  I  was  going  to  propose  to  you. 

More.  Was  it,  faiUi !  Harkye !  dare  you  stand 
by  me  1 

Sir  C.  Dare  I !  ay,  to  my  last  drop  of  assurance, 
against  all  the  insolent  airs  of  the  proudest  beauty 
in  Christendom. 

More.  Nay,  then,  defiance  to  her.  We  two — 
you  have  inspired  me ;  I  find  myself  as  valiant  as  a 
flattered  coward.  [her. 

Sir  C.  Courage,  my  lord;  I'll  warrant  we  beat 

More.  My  blood  stirs  at  the  very  thought  of  it; 
I  long  to  be  engaged. 

Sir  C.  She'll  certainly  give  ground,  when  she 
once  sees  you  are  thoroughly  provoked. 

More.  Dear  Charles,  thou  art  a  friend  indeed. 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  my  Lord  Foppington  gives  his  service; 
and  if  your  honour's  at  leisure,  he'll  wait  upon  you 
as  soon  as  he's  dressed. 

More.  Lord  Foppington  !  is  he  in  town? 

Sir  C.  Yes;  I  heard  last  night  he  was  come. 
Give  my  service  to  his  lordship,  and  tell  him  I  shall 
be  glad  if  he'll  do  me  the  honour  of  his  company 
here  at  dinner.  [Exit  Servant.~l  We  may  have 
occasion  for  him  in  our  design  upon  Lady  Betty. 

More.  What  use  can  we  make  of  him'? 

Sir  C.  We'll  see  when  he  comes  ;  at  least,  there's 
no  danger  in  him  ;  not  but  I  suppose  you  know  he's 

More.  Pshal   a  coxcomb.  [jour  rival. 

SirC.  Nay,  don't  despise  him,  neither :  he's  able 
to  give  you  advice  ;  for  though  he's  in  love  with 
tlie  same  woman,  yet  to  him  she  has  not  charms 
enough  to  give  a  moment's  pain. 

More.  Pr'ythee,  what  sense  has  he  of  love? 

Sir  C.  'Faith!  very  nearly  as  much  as  a  man  of 
sense  ought  to  have.  I  grant  you ,  he  knows  not  how 
to  value  a  woman  truly  deserving,  but  he  has  a 
pretty  just  esteem  for  most  ladies  about  town. 

More.  That  he  follows,  I  grant  you;  for  he 
seldom  visits  any  of  extraordinary  reputation. 

Sir  C.  Have  a  care,  I  have  seen  him  at  Lady 
Betty  Modish's. 

More.  To  be  laughed  at. 

Sir  C.  Don't  be  too  confident  of  that;  the  wo- 
men now  begin  to  laugh  with  him,  not  at  him  :  for 
he  really  sometimes  rallies  his  own  humour  with  so 
much  ease  and  pleasantry,  that  a  great  many  women 
begin  to  think  he  has  no  follies  at  all,  and  those  he  has, 
have  been  as  much  owing  to  his  youth,  and  a  great 
estate,  as  want  of  natural  wit:  'tis  true,  he's  often 
a  bubble  to  his  pleasures,  but  he  has  always  been 
wisely  vain  enough  to  keep  himself  from  being  too 
much  the  ladies'  humble  servant  in  love. 

More.  There,  indeed,  I  almost  envy  him. 

Sir  C.  The  easiness  of  his  opinion  upon  the  sex, 
will  go  near  to  pique  you.    We  must  have  him. 

filore.  As  you  plea'se.  [Exeuttt. 

ACT  II. 
Scene  I. — Lady  Betty  Modish's  Lodgings. 
Lady  Betty  Modish  nnrfLADY  Easy,  meeting. 

Lady  B.  Oh  1  my  dear,  I  am  overjoyed  to  see 
you  !  I  am  strangely  happy  to-day ;  I  have  just  re- 
ceived my  new  scarf  from  London,  and  you  are 
most  critically  come  to  give  me  your  opinion  of  it. 

Lady  E.  Oh!  your  servant,  madam  ;  I  am  a  verj' 
jndifferentjudge,youknow.  What,isit  with  sleeves? 

Lady  B.  Oh!  'tis  impossible  to  tell  you-what  it 
is !  'tis  all  extravagance,  both  in  mode  and  fancy, 
my  dear;  I  believe  there  are  six  thousand  yards  of 
edging  in  it.  Then  such  an  enchanting  slope  from 
the  elbow;  something  so  new,  so  lively,  so  noble, 
and  charming — But  you  shall  see  it,  my  dear. 


Lady  E.  Indeed  I  won't,  my  dear ;  I  am  resolved 
to  mortify  you  for  being  so  wrongly  fond  of  a  trifle. 

Lady  B.  Nay,  now,  my  dear,  you  are  ill-natured. 

Lady  E.  Why,  truly,  I'm  half  angry  to  see  a 
woman  of  your  sense  so  warmly  concerned  in  the 
care  of  her  outside;  for  when  we  have  taken  our 
best  pains  about  it,  'tis  the  beauty  of  the  mind  alone 
that  gives  us  lasting  value. 

Lady  B.  Ah  !  my  dear,  my  dear  !  you  have  been 
a  married  woman  to  a  fine  purpose,  indeed,  that 
know  so  little  of  the  taste  of  mankind:  take,  my 
word,  a  new  fashion,  upon  a  fine  woman,  is  often  a 
greater  proof  of  her  value,  than  you  are  aware  of. 

Lady  E.  That  I  can't  comprehend  ;  for  you  see 
among  the  men,  nothing's  more  ridiculous  than  a 
new  fashion.  Those  of  the  first  sense  are  always 
the  last  to  come  into  it. 

Lady  B.  That  is,  because  the  only  merit  of  a  man 
is  his  sense ;  but,  doubtless,  the  greatest  value  of 
a  woman  is  her  beauty.  An  homely  woman,  at  the 
head  of  a  fashion,  would  not  be  allowed  in  it  by  the 
men,  and, consequently,  not  followed  by  the  women: 
so,  that  to  be  successful  in  one's  fancy,  is  an  evident 
sign  of  one's  being  admired;  and  I  always  take  ad- 
miration for  the  best  proof  of  beauty,  and  beauty 
certainly  is  the  sourceof  pow.er,  as  power  in  all  crea- 
tures is  the  height  of  happiness. 

Lady  E.  At  this  rate,  you  would  rather  be  thought 
beautiful  than  good. 

Lady  B.  As  I  had  rather  command  than  obey. 
The  wisest  homely  woman  can't  make  a  man  of 
sense  of  a  fool;  but  the  veriest  fool  of  a  beauty 
shall  make  a  fool  of  a  statesman  ;  so  that,  in  short, 
I  can't  see  a  woman  of  spirit  has  any  business  in 
this  world  but  to  dress,  and  make  the  men  like  her. 

Lady  E.  Do  you  suppose  this  is  a  principle  the 
men  of  sense  will  admire  you  fori 

Lady  B.  1  do  suppose,  that  when  I  suflTer  any  man 
to  like  my  person,  he  sha'n't  dare  to  find  fault  with 
my  principle.  [humbled. 

Lady  E.   But  men  of  sense   are  not   so  easily 

Lady  B.  The  easiest  of  any ;  one  has  ten  thou- 
sand times  the  trouble  with  a  coxcomb. 

Lady  E.  Nay,  that  may  be  ;  for  I  have  seen  you 
throw  more,  good  humour  in  hopes  of  a  tendresse 
from  my  Lord  Foppington,  who  loves  all  women 
alike,  than  would  have  made  my  Lord  Morelove 
perfectly  happy,  who  loves  only  you. 

Lady  B.  The  men  of  sense,  my  dear,  make  the 
best  fools  in  the  world;  their  sincerity  and  good 
breeding  throws  them  so  entirely  into  one's  power, 
and  gives  one  such  an  agreeable  thirst  of  using  them 
ill,  that  'tis  impossible  not  to  quench  it. 

Lady  E.  But,  methinks,  my  Lord  Morelove's 
manner  to  you  might  move  any  woman  to  a  kinder 
sense  of  his  merit. 

Lady  B.  Ay  ;  but  would  it  not  be  hard,  my  dear, 
for  a  poor,  weak  woman  to  have  a  man  of  his  quality 
and  reputation  in  her  power,  and  not  let  the  world 
see  him  there?  Would  any  creature  sit  newly- 
dressed  all  day  in  her  closet?  Could  you  bear  to 
have  a  sweet-fancied  suit,  and  never  shew  it  at  the 
play,  or  the  drawing-room? 

Lady  E.  But  one  would  not  ride  in  it,  methinks, 
or  harass  it  out,  when  there's  no  occasion. 

Lady  B.  Pooh  !  my  Lord  Morelove's  a  mere  In- 
dian damask,  one  can't  wear  him  out;  on  my  con- 
science, I  must  give  him  to  my  woman  at  last;  I 
begin  to  be  known  by  him  !  Had  I  not  best  leave 
him  ofl',  my  dear?  for  (poor  soul !)  I  believe  I  have 
a  little  fretted  him  of  late. 

Lady  E.  Now  'tis  to  me  amazing,  how  a  man  of 
his  spirit  can  bear  to  be  used  like  a  dog,  for  four  or 
five  years  together.  But  nothing's  a  wonder  in  love  : 
but,  pray,  when  you  found  you  could  not  like  him 
at  first,  why  did  you  ever  encourage  him? 

Lady  B.  Why,  what  would  you  have  one  do?  for 
my  part,  I  could  no  more  choose  a  man  by  my  eye, 
than  a  shoe;  one  must  draw  thein  on  a  little  to  see 
if  they  are  right  to  one's  feet. 
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Lady  E.  But  I'd  no  more  fool  on  with  a  man  I 
could  not  like,  than  I'd  wear  a  shoe  that  pinched  me. 

Lady B.  Ay;  but  tiien  a  poor  wretch  tells  one, 
he'll  widen  them,  or  do  anytbiiig  ;  and  is  so  civil 
and  silly,  that  one  does  not  know  how  to  turn  such 
a  trifle,  as  a  pair  of  shoes  or  a  heart,  upon  a  fellow's 
bands  again. 

Lady  E.  W  ell,  I  confess  you  are  very  happily 
distinguished  amongst  most  women  of  fortune,  to 
have  a  man  of  my  Lord  Morelove's  sense  and  qua- 
lity so  long  and  honourably  in  love  with  you  :  for, 
now-a-days,  one  hardly  ever  hears  of  such  a  thing 
as  a  man  of  quality  in  love  with  the  woman  be  would 
marry.  To  be  in  love  now,  is  only  having  a  design 
upon  a  woman;  a  modish  way  of  declaring  war 
against  her  virtue,  which  they  generally  attack  first, 
by  toasting  up  her  vanity. 

Lady  B.  Ay,  but  the  world  knows  that  is  not  the 
case  between  my  lord  and  I. 

Lady  E.  Therefoie,  I  think  you  happy. 

Lady  B.  Now  I  don't  see  it ;  I'll  swear  I'm  belter 
pleased  to  know  there  are  a  great  many  foolish  fellows 
of  quality,  that  lake  occasion  to  toast  rae  frequently. 

Lady  E.  I  vow  I  should  not  thank  any  gentleman 
for  toasting  me;  and  I  have  often  wondered  how  a 
■woman  of  your  spirit  could  bear  to  have  so  many 
other  freedoms  I  have  seen  some  men  lake  with  you. 

i«rfy  B.  As  how,  ray  dear?  come,  pr'ytbee,  be 
free  with  me;  for  you  must  know,  1  love  dearly  to 
hear  my  faults.  Who  is't  you  have  observed  to  be 
loo  free  with  me  ? 

Lady  E.  Why,  there's  my  Lord  Foppington ; 
could  any  woman  but  you  bear  to  see  him  with  a 
respectful  fleer  stare  full  in  your  face,  draw  up  his 
breath,  and  cry,  "'Gad!  you're  handsome." 

Lady  B.  My  dear,  fine  fruit  will  have  flies  about 
it;  but,  poor  tilings  !  they  do  it  no  harm:  for  if  you 
observe,  people  are  generally  most  apt  to  choose 
that  which  the  flies  have  been  busy  with.     Ha,  ha! 

Lady  E.  Thou  art  a  strange,  giddy  creature. 

Lady  B.  That  may  be  from  so  much  circulation  of 
thought,  my  dear. 

Lady  E,  But  my  Lord  Foppington's  married, 
and  one  would  not  fool  with  him  for  his  lady 's  sake  ; 
it  may  make  her  uneasy,  and — 

Lady  B.  Poor  creature !  her  pride,  indeed,  makes 
her  carry  it  oft"  without  taking  any  notice  of  me  ; 
though  I  know  she  hates  me  in  her  heart.  I  can't 
endure  malicious  people ;  so  I  used  to  dine  with  her 
once  a  week,  purely  to  give  her  the  disorder — if 
you  had  but  seen  when  my  lord  and  I  fooled  a  little, 
ihe  creature  looked  so  ugly.    • 

Lady  E.  I  should  not  think  my  reputation  safe  ; 
my  Lord  Foppington's  a  man  that  talks  often  of  his 
amours,  but  seldom  speaks  of  favours  that  are  re- 
fused him. 

Lady  B.  Pshal  Will  anything  a  man  says  make 
a  woman  the  less  agreeable"!  Will  his  talking  spoil 
one's  complexion,  or  put  one's  hair  out  of  order? 
And  for  reputation,  lookye,  my  dear  ;  take  it  for  a 
rule,  that  as  amongst  the  lower  rank  of  people,  no 
woman  wants  beauty  that  has  fortune  ;  so,  amongst 
people  of  fortune,  no  woman  wants  virtue  that  has 
beauty  :  but  an  estate  and  beauty  joined,  are  of  an 
unlimited,  nay,  a  power  pontifical ;  makes  one  not 
only  absolute,  but  infallible.  A  fine  woman's  never 
in  the  wrong ;  or  if  she  is,  'tis  not  the  strength  of  a 
poor  creature's  reason  that  can  unfetter  him.  Oh  ! 
how  I  love  to  hear  a  wretch  curse  himself  for  loving 
on,  or  now  and  then  coming  out  with  a — 
"  Yet  for  the  plague  of  human  race, 
This  devil  has  an  angel's  face," 

Lady  E.  At  this  rate,  I  don't  see  you  allow  re- 
putation to  be  at  all  essential  to  a  fine  woman. 

Lady  B.  Just  as  mnch  as  honour  to  a  great  man. 
Power  is  always  above  scandal.  Indeed,  my  dear, 
that  jewel  reputation  is  a  very  fanciful  business  ; 
one  shall  not  see  a  homely  creature  in  -town,  but 
wears  it  in  her  mouth  as  monstrously  as  Indians  do 
bobs  at  their  lips. 


Lady  E.  Have  a  care,  my  dear,  of  trusting  too 
far  to  power  alone  :  for  nothing  is  more  ridiculous 
than  the  fall  of  pride  ;  and  a  woman's  pride  at  best 
may  be  suspected  to  be  more  a  distrust,  than  a  real 
contempt  of  mankind:  for  when  we  have  said  all 
we  can,  a  deserving  husband  is  certainly  our  best 
happiness;  and  I  don't  question  but  my  Lord 
Morelove's  merit,  in  a  little  time,  will  make  you 
think  so,  too  ;  for  whatever  airs  you  give  yourself 
to  the  world,  I'm  sure  your  heart  don  t  want  good 
nature. 

Lady  B.  You  are  mistaken  ;  I  am  very  ill-natured, 
though  your  good  humour  won't  let  you  see  it. 

Lady  E.  Then  to  give  me  a  proof  of  it,  let  me  see 
you  refuse  to  go  immediately  and  dine  with  me, 
after  I  have  promised  Sir  Charles  to  bring  you. 

Lady  B.  Pray,  don't  ask  me. 

Lady  E.  Why? 

Lady  B.  Because,  to  let  you  see  I  hate  good  na- 
ture, I'll  go  without  asking,  that  you  may  not  have 
the  malice  lo  say  I  did  you  a  favour.  [^Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Sir  Charles  Easy's  Lodgings. 
Lord  MoRELOVEajtcfSiR  Charles  ^m,s  at  piquet. 

Sir  C.  Come,  ray  lord,  one  single  game  for  the 
tout,  and  so  have  done. 

More.  No,  hang 'em,  I  have  enough  of 'em  ;  ill 
cards  are  the  dullest  company  in  the  world.  How 
much  is  it? 

Sir  C.  Three  parties. 

More.  Fifteen  pounds — very  well.  {While  Lord 
M.  counts  out  lis  money,  a  Servant  gives  Sir  C.  a 
letter,  which  he  reads  to  himself.) 

Sir  C.  {To  the  Servant.)  Give  my  service;  say 
I  have  company  dines  with  me  ;  if  I  have  time,  I'll 
call  there  in  the  afternoon.  Ha,  ha,  ha;  [Exit  Serv. 

More.  What's  the  matter  1 — there — {Paying  th^ 
money. ) 

Sir  C.  The  old  affair;  my  Lady  Graveairs, 

More.  Oh!  pr'ytbee,  how  does  that  go  on? 

SirC.  As  agreeably  as  a  chancery  suit :  for  now 
it's  come  to  the  intolerable  plague  of  ray  not  being 
able  to  get  rid  oft;  as  you  may  aee.  {Gives  the  letter.) 

More.  {Reads.)  "  Your  behaviour,  since  I  have 
been  at  Windsor,  has  convinced  me  of  your  villany, 
without  my  being  surprised,  or  angry  at  it :  I  desire 
you  will  let  me  see  you  at  my  lodgings  immediately^ 
where  I  shall  have  a  better  opportunity  to  convince 
you,  that  I  never  can,  nor  positively  ivill  be,  as  Lhave 
been, —  Your's,  &;c."  A  very  w.himsical  letter! 
'Faith  !  I  think  she  has  had  hard  luck  with  you  ;  if 
a  man  were  obliged  to  have  a  mistress,  her  person 
and  condition  seem  to  be  cut  out  for  the  ease  of  a 
lover;  for  she's  a  yonng,  handsome,  wild,  well- 
jointured  widow.     But  what's  your  quarrel? 

Sir  C.  Nothing  ;  she  sees  the-  coolness  happens 
to  be  first  on  my  side,  and  her  business  with  me. 
now,  I  suppose,  is  to  convince  me  how  heartily  she's 
vexed  that  she  was  not  beforehand  with  me. 

More.  Her  pride,  and  your  indilference,  must 
occasion  a  pleasant  scene,  sure.  W^hat  do  you  in- 
tend to  do? 

Sir  C.  Treat  her  with  a  cool  familiar  air,  till  I 
pique  her  to  forbid  me  her  sight,  and  then  take  her 
at  her  word. 

More.  Very  gallant  and  provoking. 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  my  Lord  Foppington.  [Exit. 

Sir  C.  Oh  !  now,  my  lord,  if  you  have  a  mind  to 
be  let  into  the  mystery  of  making  love  without  pain, 
here's  one  that's  master  of  the  art,  and  shall  declaim 
to  you — [Enter  Lord  Foppington.] — My  dear 
Lord  Foppington  ! 

Fop.  My  dear  agreeable !  My  lord,  I  am  your 
lordship's  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

More.  My  lord,  I  kiss  your  hand.  I  hope  we 
shall  have  you  here  some  time  ;  you  seem  to  have 
laid  in  a  stock  of  health  to  be  in  at  the  diversions  of 
the  place.     You  look  extremely  well. 

Fop.  To  see  one's  friends  look  so,  my  lord,  may 
easily  give  avermeille  to  one's  complexion. 
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Sir  C.  Lovers  in  hope,  my  lord,  always  have  a 
Tisible  hrillant  in  their  eyes  and  air. 
Fop.  What  dost  thou  mean,  Charles? 
Sir  C.  Come,  come,  confess  what  really  brought 
jou  to  Windsor,  now  you  have  no  business  here? 

Fop.  Why,  two  hours,  and  six  of  the  best  nags 
in  Chrislendom,  or  the  devil  drive  ine. 
More.  You  make  haste,  niy  lord. 
Fop.  My  lord,  I  always  Hy  when  T  pursue:  but 
they  are  well  kept,  indeed.  I  love  to  have  creatures 
go  as  I  bid  'era.  You  have  seen  'era  Charles  ;  but 
so  has  all  the  world.  Foppinglon's  long-tails  are 
known  in  every  road  in  England. 

SirC,  Well,  my  lord,  but  how  came  they  to  bring 
you  this  road?  You  don't  use  to  take  these  irregular 
,     jaunts  without  some  design  in  your  head  of  having 
more  than  nothing  to  do. 

Fop.  Pslia!  pr'ythee,  Charles,  thou  knowest  I 
am  a  fellow  sans  consequence,  be  where  I  will. 

Sir  C.  Nay,  nay ;  this  is  too  much  among  friends, 
my  lord;  come,  come,  we  must  have  it ;  your  real 
business  herel 

Fop.  Why  then,  enti'e  nous,  there  is  a  cerlain/z7/e 

de  joie  about  the  court  here,  that  loves  winning  at 

cards  better  than  all  the  fine  things  I  have  been  able 

to  say  to  her;  so  I  have  brought  an  odd  thousand 

bill  in  ray  pocket  that  I  design  tete-a-tete,  to  play 

oft"  with  her  at  piquet,  or  so;  and  now  the  business 

is  out.  [lord. 

Sir  C.  Ah  !  and  a  very  good  business,  too,  my 

Fop.  If  it  be  well  donp,  Charles —  [lord. 

Sir  C.  That's  as  you  manage  your  cards,  ray 

More.  This  must  be  a  woman  of  consequence, 

by  the  value  you  set  upon  her  favours.        [woman. 

Sir  C.  Oh!   nothing's  aboVe  the  price  of  a  tine 

Fop.  Nay,  lookye,  gentlemen  ;  the  price  may  not 

happen  to  be  altogether  so  high,  neither;  for  I  fancy 

I  know  enough  of  the  game,  to  make  it  but  an  even 

bet  I  get  her  for  nothing. 

More.  How  so,  my  lord? 

Fop.  Because,  if  she  happen  to  lose  a  good  sum 
to  me,  I  shall  buy  her  with  her  own  money. 
More.  That's  new,  I  confess. 
Fop.  You  know,  Charles,  'tis  not  impossible  but 
I  may  be  five  hundred  pounds  deep  with  her;  then 
bills  may  fall  short,  and  the  devil's  in't  if  I  want 
assurance  to  ask  her  to  pay  me  some  way  or  other. 
Sir  C.  And  a  man  must  be  a  churl,  indeed,  that 
won't  take  a  lady's  personal  security.     Ha,  ha! 
Fop.  He,  he,  he !  thou  art  a  devil,  Charles. 
More.  Death!  how  happy  is  this  coxcomb- (.4.jj(/e.) 
Fop.  But  lo  tell  you  the  truth,  gentlemen,  I  had 
another  pressing  temptation  that  brought  me  hither, 
which  was — my  wife. 

More.  That's  kind,  indeed  ;  my  lady  has  been  here 
this  month  ;  she'll  be  glad  to  see  you. 

Fop.  That  T  don't  know  ;"  for  I  design  this  after- 
noon to  send  her  to  London,     [that  wo.uld  be  cruel. 
More.  AVhat  the  same  day  you  come,  my  lord? 
Fop.  ky,  but  it  will  be  mighty  convenient,  for 
she  is  positively  of  no  manner  of  use  in  my  amours. 

More.  That's  your  fault ;  the  town  thinks  her  a 
very  deserving  woman. 

Fop.  If  she  were  a  woman  of  the  town,  perhaps 

I  should  think  so,  too  ;  but  she  happens  to  be  my 

wife,  and  when  a  wife  is  once  given  to  deserve  more 

than  her  husband's  inclinations  can  pay,  in  my  mind 

she  has  no  merit  at  all.  [prudent  conduct. 

More.  She's  extremely  well  bred,   and  of  very 

Fop.   Um — ay,  the  woman's  proud  enough. 

More.  Add   to  this,   all   the   world   allows   her 

handsome. 

Fop.  The  world's  extremely  civil,  my  lord  ;  and 
I  should  take  it  as  a  favour  done  to  me,  if  they  could 
find  an  expedient  to  unmarry  the  poor  woman  from 
the  only  man  in  the  world  that  can't  think  her 
handsome. 

More.  I  believe  there  are  a  great  many  in  the  world 

that  are  sorry  'tis  not  in  their  power  to  unmarry  her. 

Fop.  I  am  a  great  many  in   the   world's  very 


humble  servant;  and  whenever  they  find  'tis  in  their 
power,  their  highandmighty  wisdoms  may  command 
me  at  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  warning. 

Mitre.  Pray,  my  lord,  what  did  you  marry  for? 
Fop.  To  pay  my  debts  at  play,  and  disinherit  my 
younger  brother. 

More.  But  there  are  some  things  due  to  a  wife. 
Foj).  And  there  are  some  debts  I  don't  care  to 
pay;  to  both  which  I  plead  husband  and  my  lord. 

More.  If  I  should  do  so,  I  should  expect  to  have  , 
my  own  coach  stopped  in  the  street,  and  lo  meet  ray 
wife  with  the  windows  up  in  a  hackney. 

Fop.  Then  would  I  put  ih  bail,  and  order  a  sepa- 
rate maintenance.  [married  for  nothing. 
More.  So,  pay  double  the  sura  of  the  debt,  and  be 
Fop.  Now  I  think  deferring  a  dun,  and  getting 
rid  of  one's  wife,  are  two  of  the  most  agreeable 
sweets  in  the  liberties  of  an  English  subject. 

More.  If  I  were  raarried,  I  would  as  soon  part 
from  my  estate  as  my  wife. 

Fop.  Now  I  would  not;  sun-burn  me  if  I  would! 
More.  Death!  But  since  you  are  thus  indiHV.rent, 
my  lord,  why  would  you  needs  marry  a  woman  of 
so  much  merit?  Could  not  you  have  laid  out  your 
spleen  upon  some  ill-natured  shrew,  that  wanted  the 
plague  ofan  ill  husband,  andhave  let  her  alone  to  some 
plain,  honest  man  of  quality  that  would  have  de- 
served her. 

Fop.  Why  'faith,  my  lord,  that  might  have  been 
considered  ;  but  I  really  grew  so  passionately  fond 
of  her  fortune,  that,  curse  catch  me !  I  was  quite 
blind  to  the  rest  of  her  good  qualities. 

Sir  C.  Ay,  ay,  my  lord;  virtue  in  a  wife  is 
good  for  nothing  but  to  make  her  proud,  and  put 
the  world  in  mind  of  her  husband's  faults. 

Fop.  Right,  Charles  ;  the  women  of  virtue  are 
now  grown  perfect  idiots  in  love. 

More.  But  I  thought,  my  lord,  your  chief  business 
now  at  Windsor  had  been  your  design  upon  a  wo- 
man of  quality. 

Fop.  That's  true,  my  lord ;  though  I  don't  think 
your  fine  lady  the  best  dish  myself,  yet  a  man  of 
quality  can't  be  without  such  things  at  his  table. 

More.  Oh  !  then  you  only  desire  the  reputation 
of  an  aH'air  with  her. 

Fop.  I  think  the  reputation  is  the  most  inviting 
part  ofan  amour  with  most  women  of  quality. 
More.  Why  so,  my  lord? 

Fop.  Why  who  the  devil  would  run  through  all 
the  degrees  of  form  and  ceremony,  that  lead  one  up 
to  the  last  favour,  if  it  were  not  for  the  reputation 
of  understanding  the  nearest  way  to  get  over  the 
difficulty. 

More.  But,  my  lord,  does  not  the  reputation  of 
your  being  so  general  an  undertaker,  frighten  the 
women  from  engaging  with  you?  For  they  say,  no 
man  can  love  but  one  at  a  time. 

Fop.  That's  just  one  more  than  ever  I  came  up 
to:  for,  St  ap  my  breath  !  ifeverllovedoneinmylife. 
More.  How  do  you  get  'em,  then? 
Fvp.  Why  sometimes  as  they  get  other  people  ; 
I  dress,  and  let  them  get  me. 

More,  The  shame  or  scandal  of  a  repulse,  always 
made  me  afraid  of  attempting  a  woman  of  condition. 
Sir  C.  lid,  ha!  Egad!  my  lord,  you  deserve  to 
be  ill  used;  your  modesty's  enough  to  spoil  any  wo- 
man in  the  world;  but  my  lord  and  I  understand 
the  sex  a  little  better  ;  we  see,  plainly,  that  women 
are  only  cold,  as  some  men  are  brave,  from  the  mo- 
desty or  fear  of  those  that  attack  them. 

Fop.  Right,  Charles  ;  a  man  should  no  more  give 
up  his  heart  to  a  woman,  than  his  sword  to  a  bully  ; 
they  are  both  as  insolent  as  the  devil  after  it. 

Sir  C.  How  do  you  like  that,  my  lord?  {Aside 
lo  Lord  M.) 

More.  'Faith,  I  envy  him.  {Aside  to  Sir  C.)  But, 
my  lord,  suppose  your  inclination  should  stumble 
upon  a  woman  truly  virtuous,  would  not  a  severe  re- 
pulse from  such  an  one  put  you  strangely  out  of 
countenance? 
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Fop.  Not  at  all,  my  lord;  forif  a  man  don't  mind 
a  box  o'the  ear  in  a  fair  struggle  with  a  fresh  coun- 
try-girl, why  should  he  be  concerned  at  an  iraper- 
tineni  frown  for  an  attack  upon  a  woman  of  quality? 

More.  Then  you've  no  notiou  of  a  lady's  cruelly  ? 

Fop.  Ha,  ha!  let  me  blood,  if  I  think  there's  a 
greater  jest  in  nature.  I  am  ready  to  crack  my 
sides  with  laughing  to  see  a  senseless  flirt  (because 
the  creature  happens  to  have  a  liule  pride  that  she 
calls  virtue  about  her)  give  herself  such  insolent 
airs  of  resentment  and  disdain  to  an  honest  fellow. 
Ha,  ha  !  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  all'air  of  mine, 
so  impertinent —  [let's  hear  it. 

More.    Oh !  that's  impossible,  my  lord.     Pray, 

Fop.  Why,  I  happened  once  to  be  very  well  in  a 
maaof  quality's  family,  and  his  wife  liked  me. 

More.  How  do  you  know  she  liked  you? 

Fop.  Why,  from  the  very  moment  1  lold  her  I 
liked  her,  she  never  durst  trust  herself  at  the  end 
of  a  room  with  me. 

More.  That  might  be  her  not  liking  you. 

Fop.  My  lord,  women  of  quality  don't  use  to 
speak  the  thing  plain  :  but  to  satisfy  you,  I  did  not 
want  encouragement;  I  never  came  there  in  my 
life,  but  she  immediately  smiled,  and  borrowed  my 
snufl'-box. 

More.  She  liked  your  snuff,  at  least.  Well,  but 
bow  did  she  use  you  ? 

Fop.  JBy  all  that's  infamous,  she  jilted  me! 

More.  How  jilt  you?    Pray,  let's  hear. 

Fop.  When  f  was  pretty  well  convinced  she  had 
a  mind  to  me,  I  one  day  made  her  a  hint  of  an  ap- 
pointment; upon  which,  with  an  insolent  frown, 
(which  made  her  look  as  ugly  as  the  devil,)  she  told 
me,  that  if  ever  I  came  there  again,  her  lord  should 
know  that  she  had  forbidden  me  the  house  before. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  slutl 

Sir  C.  Intolerable  ! 

More.  But  how  did  her  answer  agree  with  you? 

Fop.  Oh!  passionately  well  ;  for  I  stared  full  in 
her  face,  and  bursted  out  a-laughing;  at  which  she 
turned  upon  her  heel,  and  gave  a  crack  with  her  fan 
like  a  coach-whip,  and  bridled  out  of  the  room  with 
the  air  and  complexion  of  an  incensed  turkey-cock. 

More.  What  did  you,  then? 

Fop.  I  looked  after  her,  gaped,  threw  up  the 
sash,  and  fell  a-singing  out  of  the  window  ;  so  that, 
you  see,  my  lord,  while  a  man  is  not  in  love,  there's 
no  great  ai&iclion  in  missing  one's  way  to  a  woman. 

Sir  C.  Ay,  ay  ;  you  talk  this  very  well,  my  lord  ; 
but  now  let's  see  how  you  dare  behave  yourself 
upon  action.  Dinner's  served,  and  the  ladies  stay 
for  us.  There's  one  within  has  been  too  hard  for 
as  brisk  a  man  as  yourself. 

More.  I  guess  who  you  mean.  Have  a  care,  my 
lord;  she'll  prove  your  courage  for  you. 

Fop.  Will  she?  then  she's  an  undone  creature: 
for,  let  me  tell  you,  gentlemen,  courage  is  the 
whole  mystery  of  making  love,  and  of  more  use 
than  conduct  is  in  war;  for  the  bravest  fellow  in 
Europe  may  beat  his  brains  out  against  the  stub- 
born walls  of  a  town  ;  but 

"  Women,  born  to  be  controU'd, 

Stoop  to  tlie  forward  and  the  bold."    [^Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — Sir  Charles  Easy's  Lodgings. 

Enter  Lord  IMorei.ove  and  Sir  Charles  Easy. 

More.  Did  not  I  bear  up  bravely?       ' 

SirC.  Admirably!  With  the  best  bred  insolence 
in  nature,  you  insulted  like  a  woman  of  quality, 
when  her  country-bred  husband's  jealous  of  her  in 
the  wrong  place. 

More.  Ha,  ha!  Did  yon  observe,  when  I  first 
came  into  the  room,  how  carelessly  she  brushed  her 
eyes  over  me  ;  and  when  the  company  saluted  me, 
stood  all  the  while  with  her  face  to  the  window  '! 

Sir  C.  What  astonished  airs  she  gave  herself, 
wU^n  you  asked  her  "  what  made  her  so  grave 
upon  ber  old  fiiends?" 

More,  And  whenever  I  offered  aoytbing  in  talk, 


what  affected  care  she  took  to  direct  her  observa- 
tions of  it  to  a  third  person  ? 

SirC.  If  you  keep  your  temper  she's  undone. 
More.  Provided  she  stick  to  her  pride,  I  believe 
I  may. 

Sir  C.  Ah !  never  fear  her  ;  I  warrant  in  the  hu- 
mour she  is  in,  she  would  as  soon  part  with  her 
sen.se  of  feeling. 

More.  Well,  what's  to  be  done  next? 
Sir  C.  Only  observe  her  motions  ;  for,  by  her 
behaviour  at  dinner,  I  am  sure  she  designs  to  gall 
you  with  my  Lord  Foppinglon  ;  if  so,  you  must 
even  stand  her  fire,  and  then  play  Lady  Graveairs 
upon  her,  whom  I  will  immediately  pique  and  pre- 
pare for  your  purpose. 

More.  1  understand  you  :  the  most  proper  wo- 
man in  the  world,  too;  for  she'll  certainly  encou- 
ha^e  the  least  offer  from  me,  in  hopes  of  revenging 
her  slights  upon  you. 

Sir  C.  Kight;  and  the  very  encouragement  she 
gives  you,  at  (he  same  time,  will  give  me  a  pretence 
to  widen  the  bleach  of  my  quarrel  with  lier. 

More.  Besides,  Charles,  1  own  I  am  fond  of  any 
altL'iiipt  that  will  forward  a  misunderstanding  there, 
(or  your,  lady's  sake.  A  woman  so  truly  good  in 
her  nature,  Qught  to  have  sonieihing  more  from  a 
man,  than  bare  occasion  to  prove  her  goodness. 

Sir  C.  Why,  then,  upon  honour,  my  lord,  to 
give  you  proof  that  I  am  positively  the  best  hus- 
band in  the  world,  my  wife  never  yet  found  me  out. 

More,  That  may  be  her  being  the  best  wife  in 
the  world  ;  perhaps,  she  won't  find  you  out. 

Sir  C.  Nay,  if  she  won't  tell  a  man  of  his  faults, 
when  she  sees  them,  how  the  dence  should  he  mend 
them?  But,  however,  you  see  I  am  going  to  leave 
them  (iff  as  fast  as  I  can. 

More.  Being  tired  of  a  woman  is,  indeed,  a  pretty 
tolerable  assurance  of  a  man's  not  designing  to  fool 
on  vvith  her.  Here  she  comes  ;  and,  if  I  don't  mis- 
take, brirafull  of  reproaches.  You  can't  take  her 
in  a  better  time.     I'll  leave  you. 

Enter  Lady  Graveairs. 
Your  ladyship's  most  humble  servant.   Is  the  com- 
pany broken  up,  pray? 

Lady  G.  No,  my  lord  :  they  are  just  talking  of 
basset ;  my  Lord  Fopplngton  has  a  mind  to  tally, 
if  your  lordship  would  encourage  the  table. 

More.  Oh!  madam,  with  all  my  heart.  But  Sir 
Charles,  I  know,  is  hard  to  be  got  to  it :  I'll  leave 
your  ladyship  to  prevail  with  him.  [^Exit. 

Lady  G.  Sir  Charles,  I  sent  you  a  note  this 
morning. 

Sir  C.  Yes,  madam  ;  bat  there  were  some  pas-  ' 
sages  I  did  not  expect  from  your  ladyship :  yoa 
seem  to  tax  me  with  things  that — 

Lady  G.  Lookye,  sir ;  'tis  not  at  all  material 
whether  I  taxed  you  yvith  anything  or  no.  I  don't 
in  the  least  desire  to  hear  you  clear  yourself;  upon 
my  word,  you  may  be  very  easy  as  to  that  matter  : 
for  my  part,  I  am  very  well  satisfied  that  things 
are  as  they  arc.  All  I  have  to  say  to  you  is,  that 
you  need  not  give  yourself  the  trouble  to  call  at 
my  lodgings  this  afternoon,  if  you  ^should  have 
time,  as  you  were  pleased  to  .^end  me  word:  and 
so,  your  servant,  sir.     That's  all.     {Going.) 

SirC.  Hold,  madam! 

Lady  G.  Lookye,  Sir  Charles  ;  'tis  not  your  call- 
ing me  back  that  will  signify  anything,  I  can  as- 
sure you. 

Sir  C.  Why  this  extraordinary  haste,  madam? 

Lady  (f.  In  short,  I  have  taken  a  great  many 
things  from  you  of  late,  that  you  know  I  have  often 
told  you  I  would  positively  bear  no  longer.  But  I 
see  things  are  in  vain  ;  and  the  more  people  strive 
to  oblige  people,  the  less  they  are  thanked  for  it. 
And  since  there  must  be  an  end  of  one's  ridiculong 
conduct  one  time  or  other,  I  don't  see  any  time  so 
proper  as  the  present ;  therefore,  sir,  I  desire^ou'd 
think  of  things  accordingly.  Your  servant.  {Goin^, 
Sir  C.  lays  hold  of  her.) 
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Sir  C.  Nay,  madam,  let's  start  fair,  however; 
you  ought  at  least  to  stay  till  I'm  as  ready  as  yotir 
ladyship  ;  and  then,  if  we  must  part, — 

' '  Adieu,  ye  silent  grots  and  shady  groves ; 
Ye  soft  amusements  of  our  growing  loves; 
Adieu,  ye  whisper  d  sighs  thatfannd  the  fire, 
And  all  the  thrilling  joys  of  young  desire." 

Lady  G.  Oh !  mighty  well,  sir.  I  am  very  glad 
we  have,  at  last,  come  to  a  right  understanding; 
the  only  way  I  have  long  wished  for  ;  not  but  I'd 
have  you  to  know,  I  see  year  design  through  all 
your  painted  ease  of  resignation :  I  know  you'd 
give  your  soul  to  make  me  uneasy  now. 

Sir  C.  Oh  !  fie,  madam  !  upon  my  word,  I  would 
not  make  you  uneasj',  if  it  were  in  my  power. 

Lady  G.  Oh!  dear  sir,  you  need  not  take  such 
care  ;  upon  my  word,  you'll  find  I  can  part  with 
you  without  the  least  disorder:  I'll  try,  at  least; 
and  so,  once  more,  and  for  ever,  sir,  your  servant : 
not  but  you  must  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  as  my 
,last  thought  of  you,  too,  that  I  do  think — you  are  a 
villain.  [^Exit,  hastily. 

Sir  C.  Oh  !  your  very  humble  servant,  madam. — 
Ah!  Re-enter  Lady  Gravemrs. 

Lady  G.  Lookye,  Sir  Charles!  don't  presume 
upon  the  uneasiness  of  my  temper  ;  for  to  convince 
you  that  I  am  positively  in  earnest  in  this  matter, 
I  desire  you  will  let  me  have  what  letters  you  have 
had  of  mine  since  you  came  to  Windsor;  and  I  ex- 
pect you'll  return  the  rest,  as  I  will  3'our's,  as  soon 
as  we  come  to  London. 

Sir  C.  Upon  my  faith,  madam,  I  never  keep  any; 
I  always  put  snuif'in  them,  and  so  they  wear  out. 

Lady  G.  Sir  Charles,  I  must  have  them  ;  for,  po- 
sitively, I  won't  stir  without  them. 

Sir  C.  Ha!  then  T  must  be  civil,  I  see.  (Aside.) 
Perhaps,  madam,  I  have  no  mind  to  part  with  them 
or  you. 

Lady  G.  Lookye,  sir ;  all  those  sort  of  things  are 
in  vain,  now  there's  an  end  of  everything  between 
us.  If  you  say  you  won't  give  them,  I  must  e'en 
get  them  as  well  as  I  can. 

Sir  C.  Ha!  that  won't  do,  then,  I  find.  (Aside.) 

Lady  G.    Who's  there — Mrs.  Edging? — Your 
keeping  a  letter,  sir,  won't  keep  me,  I'll  assure  you. 
Enter  Mrs.  Edging. 

Mrs.  E.  Did  your  ladyship  call  me,  madam? 

Lady  G.  Ay,  child;  pray  do  me  the  favour  to 
fetch  my  scarf  out  of  the  dining-room. 

Mrs.  E.  Yes,  madam. 

Sir  C.  Oh  !  then  there's  hope  again.     (Aside.) 

Mrs.  E.  Ha !  she  looks  as  if  my  master  had 
quarrelled  with  her.  I  hope  she's  going  away  in  a 
hnft';  she  sha'n't  stay  for  her  scarf,  I  warrant  her. 
This  is  pure.  [Aside,  and  exit. 

Lady  G.  Pray,  Sir  Charles,  before  I  go,  give  me 
leave  now,  after  all,  to  ask  you  why  you  have  used 
me  thus  ? 

Sir  C.  What  is  it  you  call  usage,  madam  1 

Lady  G.  Why,  then,  since  you  will  have  it,  how 
comes  it  you  have  been  so  grossly  careless  and  neg- 
lectful of  me,  of  latel  Only  tell  me  seriously  wherein 
I  Lave  deserved  this. 

Sir  C.  Why,  then,  seriously,  madam — 
Re-enter  Mrs.  Edging,  with  the  scarf. 

Mrs.  E.  Here's  your  ladyship's  scarf,  madam. 

Lady  G.  Thaukye,  Mrs.  Edging. — Oh,  la  !  pray, 
■will  you  let  somebody  get  me  a  chair  to  the  door? 

Mrs.E.  Humph!  she  might  have  told  me  that 
before,  if  she  had  been  in  such  haste  to  go. 

[Aside,  and  exit. 

Sir  C.  Then,  seriously,  I  am,  of  late,  grown 
so  verj'  lazy  in  my  pleasures,  that  I  had  rather  lose 
a  woman  than  go  through  the  plague  and  trouble  of 
having  or  keeping  her:  and,  to  be  free,  I  have 
found  so  much  even  in  my  acquaintance  with  you, 
(^whom  I  confess  to  be  a  mistress  in  the  art  of 
pleasing,)  that  I  am,  from  henceforth,  resolved  to 
follow  no  pleasure  that  rises  above  the  degree  of 
amuiiement ,  aud  that  woman  that  expects  I  shoald 


make  her  my  business,  why,  like  my  business,  is 
then  in  a  fair  way  to  be  forgotten.  When  once  she 
comes  to  reproach  me  with  vows,  and  usage,  and 
stuff,  I  would  as  soon  hear  her  talk  of  bills,  bonds, 
and  ejectments ;  her  passion  becomes  as  trouble- 
some as  a  law-suit,  and  I  would  as  soon  converse 
with  my  solicitor  :  in  short,  I  shall  never  care  six- 
pence for  any  woman  that  won't  be  obedient. 

Lady  G.  I'll  swear,  sir,  you  have  a  very  free  way 
of  treating  people;  I  am  glad  I  am  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  your  principles,  however. — And  you 
would  have  me  obedient? 

Sir  C.  Why  not?  my  wife's  so;  and  I  think  she 
has  as  much  pretence  to  be  proud  as  your  ladyship. 

Lady  G.  Lard  !  is  there  no  chair  to  be  had? 
Enter  Mrs.  Edging. 

Mrs.  E.  Here's  a  chair,  madam. 

Lady  G.  'Tis  very  well,  Mrs.  Edging.  Pra}',  will 
you  let  somebody  get  me  a  glass  of  fair  water  ? 

Mrs.  E.  Humph  !  her  huff's  almost  over,  I  sup- 
pose :  I  see  he's  a  villain  still.         [Aside,  and  exit. 

Lady  G.  Well,  that  was  the  prettiest  fancy  about 
obedience,  surely,  that  ever  was  !  Certainly,  a  wo- 
man of  condition  must  be  infinitely  happ}'  under  the 
dominion  of  so  generous  a^  lover!  But  how  came 
you  to  forget  kicking  and  whipping  all  this  while? 
Melhinks  you  should  not  have  left  so  fashionable  an 
article  out  of  your  scheme  of  government. 

Sir  C.  Humph! — No,  there's  too  much  trouble 
in  that;  though  I  have  known  them  of  admirable 
use  in  the  reformation  of  some  humorsome  ladies. 

Lady  G.  But  one  thing  more,  and  I  have  done. 
Pray,  what  degree  of  spirit  must  the  lady  have, 
that  is  to  make  herself  happy  under  so  much  free- 
dom, order,  and  tranquillity. 

SirC.  Oh!  .she  must  at  least  have  as  much  spirit 
as  ^lour  ladyship,  or  she'd  give  me  no  pleasure  in 
breaking  it. 

Lady  G.  No  ;  that  would  be  troublesome.  You 
had  better  take  one  that's  broken  to  your  hand. 

Sir  C,   Lookye,  madam  ;    I  have  loved  you  a       j 
great  while  ;  now  you  would  have  me  love  you  bet-      1 
ter  and  longer,  which  is  not  in  my  power  to  do  j      ^ 
and  I  don't  think  there's  any  plague  upon  earth  like 
a  dun  that  comes  for  more  money  than  one's  ever 
likely  to  be  able  to  pay. 

Lady  G.  A  dun  !  do  you  take  me  for  a  dun,  sir? 
do  I  come  a  dunning  to  you?  [p^ny* 

Sir  C.  Hist !  don  t  expose  yourself.  Here's  com- 

Lady  G.  I  care  not.     A  dun!  you  shall  see,  sir, 
I  can  revenge  an  affront,  though   I  despise  the 
wretch  that  offers  it.  A  dun  !  oh  !  1  could  die  with       i 
laughing  at  the  fancy.  [Exit.      J 

SirC.  So!  she's  in  admirable  order.  Here  comes        ' 
my  lord,  and  I'm  afraid  in  the  very  nick  of  his  oc- 
casion for  her. 

Enter  Lord  Morelove. 

More.  Oh  !  Charles,  undone  again!  all's  lost  and  - 

Sir  C.  What's  the  matter  now?  [ruined. 

More.  I  have  been  playing  the  fool  yonder,  even 
to  contempt.     My  senseless  jealousy  has  confessed 
a  weakness  I  never  shall  forgive  myself:  she  has       j 
insulted  on  it  to  that  degree,  too — I  can't  bear  the       I 
thought.     Oh  !  Charles,  this  devil  still  is  mistress       ' 
of  my  heart ;  and  I  could  dash  my  brains  to  think 
how  grossly,  too,  I  have  let  her  know  it. 

Sir  C.  Ah  !  how  it  would  tickle  her  if  she  saw 
you  in  this  condition.     Ha,  ha,  ha! 

More.  Pr'ythee,  don't  torture  me :  think  of  some 
present  ease,  or  I  shall  burst. 

SirC.  Well,  well,  let's  hear.  Pray,  what  has 
she  done  to  you?     Ha,  ha! 

More.  Why,  ever  since  I  left  you,  she  treated      J 
me  with  so  much  coolness  and  ill-nature,  and  that       ] 
thing  of  a  lord  with  so  much  laughing  ease,  such       1 
an  acquainted,  such  a  spiteful  familiarity,  that,  at 
the  last,  she  saw  and  triumphed  in  my  uneasiness. 

Sir  C.  Well,  and  so  you  left  the  room  in  a  pet? 

More.  Oh!  worse,  worse  still;  for,  at  last,  with 
half  shame  and  anger  in  my  looks,  I  thrust  my- 
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self  between  my  lord  and  her,  pressed  her  by  the 
hand,  and,  in  a  whisper,  tremblingly  begged  her  in 
pity  of  herself  and  me,  to  shew  her  good  humour 
only  where  she  knew  it  was  truly  valued  ;  at  which 
she  broke  from  me  with  a  cold  smile,  sat  herself 
down  by  the  peer,  whispered  him,  and  burst  into  a 
loud  laughter  in  my  face. 

Sir  C.  Ha,  ha!  then  would  I  have  given  fifty 
pounds  to  have  seen  your  face.  Why  what,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense",  had  j'ou  to  do  with  hu- 
mility ■?  Will  you  never  have  enough  oft?  Death  ! 
'twas  setting  alighted  match  to  gunpowder  to  blow 
yourself  up. 

More.  I  see  my  folly,  now,  Charles.  But  what 
shall  I  do  with  the  remains  of  life  that  she's  left  me. 

Sir  C.  Oh  !  throw  it  at  her  feet,  by  all  means; 
put  on  your  tragedy  face ;  catch  fast  hold  of  her 
petticoat;  whip  out  your  handkerchief;  and,  in 
point  blank  verse,  desire  her,  one  way  or  other,  to 
make  an  end  oT  the  business. 

More.  What  a  fool  dost  thou  make  me? 

Sir  C.  I  only  shew  you  as  you  came  out  of  her 
Lands,  my  lord. 

More.  How  contemptibly  have  I  behav'd  myself! 

Sir  C.  That's  according  as  you  bear  her  behaviour. 

More.  Bear  it!  no,  I  thank  thee,  Charles  ;  thou 
hast  awakened  me,  now;  and  if  I  bear  it — What 
Lave  you  done  with  my  Lady  GraveairsT 

Sir  C  Your  business,  I  believe.  She's  ready  for 
you  ;  she's  just  gone  down  stairs.  Make  haste 
after  her;  for  I  expect  her  back  again,  presently, 
with  a  knife  or  pistol. 

More.  I'll  go  this  minute. 

Sir  C.  No  ;  stay  a  little  ;  here  comes  my  lord  : 
we'll  see  what  we  can  get  out  of  him  first. 

More.  Methinks  I  now  could  laugh  at  her. 
Enter  Lord  Foppington. 

Top.  Nay,  pr'yihee.  Sir  Charles,  let's  have  a 
little  of  thee  :  we  have  been  so  chagrin  without 
thee,  that,  stap  my  breath  !  the  ladies  have  gone, 
half  asleep,  to  church,  for  want  of  thy  company. 

Sir  C.  That's  hard,  indeed,  while  your  lordship 
was  among  them.     Is  Lady  Betty  gone,  too  ! 

Fop.  She  was  just  upon  the  wing  ;  but  I  caught 
her  by  the  snuft'-box,  and  she  pretends  to  stay  to 
see  if  I'll  give  it  her  again  or  no. 

More.  Death  !  'tis  that  I  gave  her,  and  the  only 
present  she  would  ever  receive  from  me.  Ask  him 
how  he  came  by  it?     (Apart  to  Sir  C.) 

Sir  C.  Pr'ythee,  don't  be  uneasy.  {Apart  to  Lord 
Morelove.) — Did  she  give  it  to  you,  my  lord? 

Fop,  'Faith,  Charles,  I  can't  say  she  did,  or  she 
did  not ;  but  we  were  playing  the  fool,  and  I  took 
it  a-la — Psha  !  I  can't  tell  you  in  French  neither  ; 
but  Horace  touches  it  to  a  nicety — 'twas  "  Pignus 
direptum  male  perlinacia." 

More.  So  !  but  must  I  bear  it!  (Aside.) — If  your 
lordship  has  a  mind  to  the  box,  I'll  stand  by  you 
in  the  keeping  of  it. 

Fop.  My  lord,  I  am  passionately  obliged  to  you  ; 
but  1  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer  your  hazarding  so 
much  of  the  lady's  favour. 

More.  Not  at  all,  my  lord :  'tis  possible  I  may 
not  have  the  same  regard  to  her  frown  that  your 
lordship  has. 

Fop.  That's  a  bite,  I  am  sure.  He'd  give  a  joint 
of  his  little  finger  to  be  as  well  with  her  as  1  am. 
(^Aside.) — But  here  she  comes.  Charles,  stand  by 
me.  Must  not  a  man  be  a  vain  coxcomb,  now,  to 
think  this  creature  followed  one? 

Sir  C.  Nothing  so  plain,  my  lord. 

Enter  Lady  Betty  Modish. 

Lady  B.  Psha!  my  Lord  Foppington,  pr'ythee, 
don't  play  the  fool,  now;  but  give  me  my  snuff- 
box.    Sir  Charles,  help  me  to  take  it  from  him. 

Sir  C.  You  know  1  bate  trouble,  madam. 

Lady  B.  Pooh  !  you'll  make  me  stay  till  prayers 
are  half  over,  now.  [give  it  to  you. 

Fop,  If  you'll  promise  me  not  to  go  church,  I'll 


Lady  B.  I'll  promise  nothing  at  all ;  for,  posi- 
tively, I  will  have  it.     (Struggliny  with  LordF.) 

Fop.  Then,  comparatively,  I  won't  part  with  it. 
Ha,  ha! 

Lady  B.  Oh !  yon  devil  !  you  have  killed  my 
arm.  Oh  I — Well,  if  you'll  let  me  have  it,  I'll  give 
yon  a  better. 

More.  Oh!  Charles,  that  has  a  view  of  distant 
kindness  in  it.     (Apart  to  Sir  C.) 

Fop.  Nay,  now  I  keep  it  superlatively.  I  find 
there's  a  secret  value  in  it. 

Lady  B.  Oh,  dismal!  Upon  my  word,  I  am  only 
ashamed  to  give  it  you.  Do  you  think  I  would 
offer  such  an  odious  fancied  thing  to  anybody  I  had 
the  least  value  for? 

Sir  C.  Now  it  comes  a  little  nearer,  methinks  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  kindness  at  all.  (Apart  to 
Lord  More.) 

Fop.  Why  really,  madam,  upon  second  view,  it 
has  not  extremely  the  mode  of  a  lady's  utensil. 
Are  you  sure  it  never  helil  anything  but  snuft"? 

Lady  B.  Oh!  yon  monster! 

Fop.  Nay,  I  only  ask ;  because  it  seems  to  me 
to  have  very  much  the  air  and  fancy  of  Monsieur 
Smoakandsot's  tobacco-box. 

More.  (Apart  to  Sir  C.)    I  can  bear  no  more. 

Sir  C.  (Apart  to  LordM.)  Why  don't,  then.  I'll 
step  into  the  company,  and  return  to  your  relief  im- 
mediately. [Exit. 

More.  Come,  madam,  will  your  ladyship  give  me 
leave  to  end  the  difference?  Since  the  slightness 
of  the  thing  may  let  you  bestow  it  without  any 
mark  of  favour,  shall  I  beg  it  of  your  ladyship? 

Lady  B.  Oh !  my  lord,  nobody  sooner.  I  beg 
you'll  give  it  to  my  lord.  (  Looking  earnestly  on  Lord 
Foppington,  who  gives  it  to  Lord  Morelove.) 

More.  Only  to  have  the  honour  of  restoring  it  to 
your  lordship :  and  if  there  be  any  other  trifle  of 
mine  your  lordship  has  a  fancy  to,  (though  it  were 
a  mistress,)  I  don't  know  any  person  in  the  world 
that  has  so  good  a  claim  to  my  resignation. 

Fop.  Oh !  my  lord,  this  generosity  will  distract 
me. 

More.  My  lord,  I  do  but  common  justice.  But 
from  your  conversation,  I  had  never  known  the 
true  value  of  the  sex  :  you  positively  understand 
them  the  best  of  any  man  breathing  ;  therefore,  I 
think  every  one  of  common  prudence  ought  to  re- 
sign to  you. 

Fop.  Then,  positively,  your  lordship  is  the  most 
obliging  person  in  the  world  ;  for  I'm  sure  your 
judgment  can  never  like  any  woman  that  is  not  the 
finest  creature  in  the  universe.  (Bows  to  Lady  B.) 

More.  Oh  !  your  lordship  does  me  too  much  ho- 
nour. I  have  the  worst  judgment  in  the  world: 
DO  man  has  been  more  deceived  it. 

Fop.  Then  your  lordship,  I  presume,  has  been 
apt  to  choose  in  a  mask,  or  by  candle-light. 

More.  In  a  mask,  indeed,  my  lord;  and  of  all 
masks  the  most  dangerous. 

Fop.  Pray,  what's  that,  my  lord? 

More.  A  bare  face. 

Fop.  Your  lordship  will  pardon  me,  if  I  don't  so 
really  comprehend  how  a  woman's  bare  face  can 
hide  her  face. 

More.  It  often  hides  her  heart,  my  lord ;  and, 
therefore,  I  think  it  sometimes  a  more  dangerous 
mark  than  a  piece  of  velvet :  that's  rather  a  mark 
than  a  disguise  of  an  ill  woman  ;  but  the  mischiefs 
skulking  behind  a  beauteous  form,  give  no  warning, 
as  they  are  always  sure,  fatal,  and  innumerable. 

Lady  B.  Oh  !  barbarous  aspersion  !  My  Lord 
Foppington,  have  you  nothing  to  say  for  the  poor 
women? 

Fop.  I  most  confess,  madam,  nothing  of  this  na- 
ture ever  happened  in  my  course  of  amours  :  I  al- 
ways judge  the  beauteous  form  of  a  woman  to  be 
the  most  agreeable  part  of  her  composition ;  and 
when  once  a  lady  does  me  the  honour  to  toss  that 
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into  my  arms,  I  tbink  myself  obliged  in  good  na- 
ture not  to  quarrel  about  tbe  rest  of  ber  equipage. 

Lady  B.  Why  ay,  my  lord,  there's  some  good 
humour  in  that,  now. 

More.  He's  happy  in  a  plain  English  stomach, 
madam  ;  I  could  recommend  a  dish  that's  perfe(!tly 
to  your  lordship's  gust,  where  beauty's  the  only 
sauce  to  it. 

Fop,  My  lord,  when  my  wine's  right,  I  never 
eare  it  should  be  zested.  [that  opinion. 

More.  I  iinovv  some  ladies  would  thank,  you  for 

Lady  B.  My  Lord  Morelove's  really  grown  such 
a  churl  to  the  women,  I  don't  only  think  he  is  not, 
but  can't  conceive  how  he  ever  could  be  in  love. 

More.  Upon  my  word,  madam,  I  once  thought  I 
was.     {Smiling.) 

Lady  B,  Fie,  tie!  How  could  you  think  so?  I 
fancy,  now,  you  had  only  a  mind  to  domineer  over 
some  poor  creature,  and  so  you  thought  you  were 
in  love.     Ha,  ba! 

More.  The  lady  I  loved,  madam,  grew  so  unfor- 
tunate in  her  conduct,  that  she,  at  last,  brought 
me  to  treat  with  her  with  tbe  same  indifference  and 
civility  as  I  now  pay  your  ladysliip. 

Lady  B.  And  ten  to  one,  just  at  that  time,  she 
never  thought  you  such  tolerable  company. 

More.  That  I  can't  say,  madam  ;  for,  at  that 
time,  she  grew  so  affected,  there  was  no  judging  of 
her  thougbts  at  all.     (Mimicking  her.) 

Lady  B.  What,  and  so  you  left  the  poor  lady  ? 
Oh  !  you  inconstant  creature  ! 

More.  No,  madam ;  to  have  loved  her  on,  had 
been  inconstancy ;  for  she  was  never  two  hours  to- 
gether the  same  woman.  (Talks  apart  with  Lady  B.) 

Fop.  (Aside.)  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  see  be  has  a  mind 
to  abuse  her  ;  so  I'll  e'en  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  doing  his  business  at  once  with  her  for  ever. — 
My  lord,  I  perceive  your  lordship's  going  to  be 
good  company  to  the  lady ;  and,  for  her  sake,  I 
don't  think  it  good  manners  in  me  to  disturb  you. 
Enter  SIR  Charles  Easy. 

Sir  C.  My  Lord  Foppington. 

Fop.  Oh  !  Charles,  I  was  just  wanting  you. 
Harkye  !  I  have  three  thousand  secrets  for  you. 
I  have  made  such  discoveries  !  To  tell  you  in  one 
■word — Morelove's  as  jealous  as  the  devil.  He,  he! 

Sir  C.  Is't  possible  !  Has  she  given  him  any  oc- 
casion? 

Fop.  Only  rallied  him  to  death  upon  my  account. 
She  told  me  within,  just  now,  she'd  use  him  like  a 
dog  ;  and  begged  me  to  draw  off  for  an  opportunity. 

Sir  C  Ob !  keep  in  while  the  scent  lies,  and  she's 
your  own,  my  lord. 

Fop.  I  can't  tell  that,  Charles  ;  but  I'm  sure 
she's  fairly  unharboured  ;  and  when  once  I  throw 
off  my  inclinations,  I  usually  follow  them  till  the 
game  has  enough  of  it:  and,  between  you  and  I,  she's 
pretty  well  blown,  too  ;  she  can't  stand  long,  I  be- 
lieve ;  for,  curse  catch  me!  if  I  have  not  ridden 
down  half  a  thousand  pounds  after  ber  already. 

Sir  C.  What  do  you  meanl 

Fop.  I  have  lost  five  hundred  to  her  at  piquet 
since  dinner. 

Sir  C.  You  are  a  fortunate  man,  'faith:  you  are 
resolved  not  to  be  thrown  out,  I  see. 

Fop.  Hang  it!  what  should  a  man  come  out  for, 
if  he  does  not  keep  up  to  the  sport? 

Sir  C.  Well  pushed,  my  lord. 

Fop.  Tallj-ho!     Have  at  ber.  [hanches! 

Sir  C.    Down,    down,    my  lord !    Ah  !    'ware, 

Fop.  Ah,  Charles  !  (Embracing  him.)  Pr'ythee, 
let's  observe  a  little.  There's  a  foolish  cur  ;  now 
I  have  run  her  to  a  stand,  he  has  a  mind  to  be  at 
her  by  himself;  and  you  will  see  she  won't  stir  oat 
of  ber  way  for  him.     (They  stand  aside.) 

More.  Ha,  ba !  your  ladyship's  very  grave  of  a 
sadden ;  you  look  as  if  your  lover  had  insolently 
recovered  his  common  senses. 

Lady  B.  And  your  lordship  is  so  very  gay,  and 
unlike  yourself,  one  would  swear  you  were  just 


come  from  the  pleasure  of  making  year  mistress 
afraid  of  you. 

More.  No,  'faith,  quite  the  contrary:  for,  do  you 
know,  madani}.  I  have  just  found  out,  that,  upon 
your  account,  I  have  made  myself  one  of  the  most 
ridiculous  puppies  upon  the  face  of  the  earth:  I 
have  upon  my  faith  !  nay,  and  so  extravagantly 
such — ha,  ha,  ha! — that  it's  at  last  become  a  jest 
even  to  myself;  and  I  can't  help  laughing  at  it,  for 
the  soul  of  me.     Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lady  B.  I  want  to  cure  him  of  that  laugh,  now. 
(Aside.)  My  lord,  since  you  are  so  generous,  I'll 
tell  you  another  secret  :  do  you  know,  too,  that  I 
still  find  (spite  of  all  your  great  wisdom  and  ray 
contemptible  qualities,  as  you  are  pleased  now  and 
then  to  call  them) — do  you  know,  I  say,  that  I  see, 
under  all  this,  you  still  love  me  with  the  same  help- 
less passion"!  and  can  your  vast  foresight  imagine 
I  won't  use  you  accordingly,  for  these  extraordi- 
nary airs  you  are  pleased  to  give  yourself? 

More.  Oh !  by  all  means,  madam  ;  'tis  fit  yoa 
should  ;  and  I  expect  it,  whenever  it  is  in  your 
power. — Confusion.    (Aside.) 

Lady  B.  My  lord,  you  have  talked  to  me  this 
half-hour,  without  confessing  pain.  (Affects  to  gape,) 
Only  remember  it. 

More.  Hell  and  tortures  ! 

Lady  B.  What  did  you  say,  my  lord  1 

More.  Fire  and  furies  ! 

Lady  B.  Ha,  ba  !  he's  disordered.  Now  I  am 
easy.  (Aside.) — My  Lord  Foppington,  have  you  a 
mind  to  your  revenge  at  piquet  1 

Fop.  I  have  always  a  mind  to  an  opportunity  of 
entertaining  your  ladyship,  madam.  (Lady  B.  co- 
quets ivilh  Lord  F.) 

More.  Oh  !  Charles,  the  insolence  of  this  woman 
might  furnish  out  a  thousand  devils.     (Apart.) 

Sir  C.  And  your  temper  is  enough  to  furnish  out 
a  thousand  such  women.  Come  away  ;  I  have  bu- 
siness for  you  upon  the  terrace. 

More.  Let  me  but  speak  one  word  to  her. 

Sir  C.  Not  a  syllable:  the  tongue's  a  weapon 
you'll  always  have  the  worst  at;  for  I  see  yoa 
have  no  guard,  and  she  carries  a  devilish  edge. 

Lady  B.  (To  LordM.)  My  lord,  don't  let  any- 
thing I've  said  frighten  you  away  ;  for  if  you  have 
the  least  inclination  to  stay  and  rail,  you  know  the 
old  conditions  ;  'tis  but  your  asking  me  pardoa 
next  day,  and  you  may  give  your  passion  any  li- 
berty you  may  think  fit. 

More.  Daggers  and  death  !    (Apai-t.) 

iSirC.  Are  you  mad?     (Apart.) 

More.  Let  me  speak  to  her  now,  or  I  shall  burst. 

Sir  C.  Upon  condition  you'll  speak  no  more  of 
her  to  me,  my  lord,  do  as  you  please.  [do. 

More.  Pr'ythee,  pardon  me;  I  know  not  what  to 

SirC.  Come  along;  I'll  set  yon  to  work,  I  war- 
rant you.  Nay,  nay,  none  of  your  parting  ogles. 
Will  you  go"! 

More.  Yes  ;  and  I  hope  for  ever.  [Exit  with  Sir  C. 

Fop.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Did  ever  mortal  monster  set 
up  for  a  lover  with  such  unfortunate  qualifications? 

Lady  B.  Indeed,  ray  Lord  Morelove  has  some- 
thing strangely  singular  in  his  manner. 

Fop.  I  thought  I  should  have  burst  to  see  the 
creature  pretend  to  rally,  and  give  himself  the  airs 
of  one  of  us.  But,  run  me  through,  madam,  your 
ladyship  pushed  like  a  fencing-master  ;  that  last 
thrust  was  a  coup  de  grace,  1  believe.  I'm  afraid 
his  honour  will  hardly  meet  your  ladyship  in  haste 
again. 

LadyB.  Not  unless  his  second.  Sir  Charles,  keeps 
him  better  in  practice,  perhaps.  Well,  the  humour 
of  this  creature  has  done  me  signal  service  to-day, 
I  must  keep  it  up  for  fear  of  a  second  engagement. 
(Aside.) 

Fop.  Never  was  poor  wit  so  foiled  at  his  own 
weapon,  sure. 

Lady  B.  Wit !  Had  he  ever  any  pretenee  to  it? 

Fop.  Ha,  ba  I  he  has  not  much  in  love,  I  think, 
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tbough  lie  wears  the  reputation  of  a  very  pretty, 
young  fellow  among  some  sort  of  people ;  but, 
strike  me  stupid  !  if  ever  I  could  discover  common 
sense  in  all  the  progress  of  his  amours.  He  ex- 
pects a  woman  should  like  him  for  endeavouring  to 
convince  her  that  she  has  not  one  good  quality  be- 
longing to  the  whole  composition  of  her  soul  and 
body. 

Lady  B.  That,  I  suppose,  is  only  in  a  modest 
hope,  that  she'll  mend  her  faults,  to  qualify  herself 
for  his  vast  merit.     Ha,  ha  ! 

Fop.  Poor  Morelove !  I  see  she  can't  endure 
him.     {Aside.) 

Lady  B.  Or  if  one  really  had  those  faults,  he 
does  not  consider,  that  sinceritj'  in  love  is  as  much 
out  of  fashion  as  sweet  suuft";  nobody  takes  it  now. 

Fop.  Oh!  no  mortal,  madam  ;  unless  it  be  here 
and  there  a  'squire  ihal's  making  his  lawful  court 
to  the  cherry-cheek  charms  of  my  lord  bishop's 
great  fat  daughter  in  the  country. 

Lady  B.  Oh  !  what  a  surfeiting  couple  has  he  put 
together.     (  Throwing  her  hand  carelessly  upon  his. ) 

Fop.  Fond  of  me,  by  all  that's  tender !  Poor  fool ! 
I'll  give  thee  ease  immediately.  (Aside.) — But,  ma- 
dam, you  were  pleased,  just  now,  to  offer  me  my 
revenge  at  piquet ;  now,  here's  nobody  within,  and 
I  think  we  can't  make  use  of  a  better  opportunity. 

Lady  B.  Oh!  no;  not  now,  my  lord:  I  have  a 
favour  I  would  fain  beg  of  you  first. 

Fop.  But  time,  madam,  is  very  precious  in  this 
place ;  and  I  shall  not  easily  forgive  myself,  if  I 
don't  take  him  by  the  forelock. 

Lady  B.  But  I  have  a  great  mind  to  have  a  little 
more  sport  with  my  Lord  Morelove  first,  and  would 
fain  beg  your  assistance. 

Fop.  Oh!  with  all  my  heart:  and,  upon  second 
thoughts,  I  don't  know  but  piquing  a  rival  in  pub- 
lic may  be  as  good  sport,  as  being  well  with  a  mis- 
tress in  private;  for,  after  all,  the  pleasure  of  a  fine 
woman  is  like  that  of  her  own  virtue — not  so  much 
in  the  thing,  as  the  reputation  of  having  it.  (Aside.) 
Well,  madam,  how  can  I  serve  you  in  this  aft'air? 

Lady  B.  Why,  methought,  as  my  Lord  More- 
love went  out,  he  shewed  a  stern  resentment  in  his 
look,  that  seemed  to  threaten  me  with  rebellion, 
and  downright  defiance  ;  now  I  have  a  great  fancy, 
that  you  and  I  should  follow  him  to  the  terrace,  and 
laugh  at  his  resolution  before  he  has  time  to  put  it 
into  practice.  [it.     Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Fop.  And  so  punish  his  fault  before  he  commits 

Lady  B.  Nay,  we  won't  give  him  time  if  his  cou- 
rage should  fail  to  repent  it.'  [be  at  it. 

Fop.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  let  me  blood,  if  I  don't  long  to 

Lady  B.  Oh  I  'twill  be  such  diversion  to  see  him 
bite  his  lips,  and  broil  within,  only  with  seeing  us 
ready  to  split  our  sides  in  laughing  at  nothing. 

Fop.  Ha,  ha  !  I  see  the  creature  does  really  like 
me.  (Aside.) — And,  then,  madam,  to  hear  him  hum 
a  broken  piece  of  a  tune,  in  affectation  of  his  not 
minding  us  :  'twill  be  so  foolish  when  we  know  he 
loves  HS  to  death  all  the  while.     Ha,  ha! 

Lady  B.  And  if,  at  last,  his  sage  mouth  should 
open,  (in  surly  contradiction  of  our  humour,)  then 
will  we,  in  pure  opposition  to  his,  immediately  fall 
foal  upon  everything  that  is  not  gallant  and  fashion- 
able :  constancy  shall  be  the  mark  of  age  and  ugli- 
ness ;  virtue  a  jest ;  we'll  rally  discretion  out  of 
doors  ;  lay  gravity  at  our  feet ;  and  only  love,  free 
love!  disorder,  liberty,  and  pleasure,  be  our  stand- 
ing principles. 

Fop.  Madam,  you  transport  me  :  for  if  ever  I  was 
obliged  to  nature  for  any  one  tolerable  qualification, 
'twas  positively  the  talent  of  being  exuberantly  plea- 
sant upon  this  subject.  I  am  impatient;  my  fancy's 
upon  the  wing  already ;  lei's  fly  to  hail  him. 

LadyB.  No,  no  ;  slay  till  I  am  just  got  out;  our 
going  together  won't  be  so  proper. 

Fop.  As  your  ladyship  pleases,  madam  :  bat  when 
tbis  aft'air  is  over,  you  won't  forget  tjat  I  have  a 
certain  revenge  due. 


Lady  B.  Ay,  ay ;  after  supper  I  am  for  you.  Nay, 
you  sha'n't  stir  a  step,  my  lord. 

Fop.  Only  to  tell  you,  you  have  fixed  me  yonr's 
to  the  last  existence  of  my  soul's  eternal  entity. 

Lady  B.  Oh!  your  servant.  \_Exi(. 

Fop.  Ha,  ha!  Stark  mad  forme,  by  all  that's 
handsome !  Poor  Morelove !  That  a  fellow  who  has 
ever  been  abroad  should  think  a  woman  of  her  .spirit 
is  to  be  taken  as  the  confederates  do  towns,  by  a 
regular  siege,  when  so  many  of  the  French  successes 
might  have  shewn  him  the  surest  way  is  to  whisper 
the  governor.  How  can  a  coxcomb  give  himself  the 
fatigue  of  bombarding  a  woman's  understanding, 
when  he  may,  with  so  much  ease,  make  a  friend  of 
her  constitution?  I'll  see  if  I  can  shew  him  a  little 
French  play  with  Lady  Betty  :  let  me  see — ay,  I'll 
make  an  end  of  it  the  old  way  :  get  her  into  piquet 
at  her  own  lodgings;  not  mind  one  tittle  of  my  play, 
give  her  every  game  before  she's  half  up,  that  she 
may  judge  the  strength  of  my  inclination  by  my 
haste  of  losing  up  to  her  price  ;  then,  of  a  sudden, 
v;ith  a  .familiar  leer,  cry,  "Rat  piquet!"  sweep 
counters,  cards,  and  money  all  upon  the  floor,  et 
done,  Vaffaire  estfaite.  [^Exit, 

ACT  IV.— Scene  I.— The  Castle-terrace. 
Enter  Law  Betty  Modish  and  Lady  Easy. 

Lady  E.  My  dear,  you  really  talk  to  me  as  if  I 
were  your  lover,  and  not  your  friend  ;  or  else  I  am 
so  dull,  that,  by  all  you've  said,  I  can't  make  the 
least  guess  at  your  real  thoughts.  Can  you  be  se- 
rious for  a  moment?  [oblige  you, 

Ludy  B.  Not  easily :  but  I  would  do  more  to 

Lady  E.  Then,  pray,  deal  ingenuously,  and  tell 
me  without  reserve,  are  you  sure  you  don't  love  my 
Lord  Morelove? 

Lady  B.  Then,  seriously,  I  think  not.  But,  be- 
cause I  won't  be  positive,  you  shall  judge  by  the 
worst  of  my  symptoms.  First,  I  own  I  like  his  con- 
versation ;  his  person  has  neither  fault  nor  beauty — 
well  enough;  I  don't  remember  I  ever  secretly- 
wished  myself  married  to  him,  or  that  I  ever  se- 
riously resolved  against  it. 

Lady  E.  Well,  so  far  you  are  tolerably  safe.  But 
come,  as  to  his  manner  of  addressing  you,  what 
effect  has  that  had? 

Lady  B.  I  am  not  a  little  pleased  to  observe  few 
men  follow  a  woman  with  the  same  fatigue  and  spirit 
that  he  does  me  ;  am  more  pleased  when  he  lets  me 
use  him  ill  ;  and  if  ever  I  have  a  favourable  thought 
of  him,  'tis  when  I  see  he  can't  bear  that  usage. 

Lady  E.  Have  a  care;  that  last  is  a  dangerous 
symptom.     He  pleases  your  pride,  I  find. 

Lady  B.  Oh  !  perfectly:  in  that,  I  own,  no  mor- 
tal ever  can  come  up  to  him. 

Lady  E.  But  now,  my  dear,  now  comes  the  main 
point — ^^jealousy  !  Are  you  sure  you  have  never  been 
touched  with  it?  Tell  me  that  with  a  safe  conscience, 
and  then  I  pronounce  you  clear. 

Lady  B.  Nay,  then,  I  defy  him  ;  for,  positively, 
I  was  never  jealous  in  my  life. 

Lady  E.  How,  madam !  have  you  never  been 
stirred  enough  to  think  a  woman  strangely  forward 
for  being  a  little  familiar  in  talk  with  him?  Or  are 
you  sure  his  gallantry  to  another  never  gave  you  the 
least  disorder?  Were  you  never,  upon  no  accident, 
in  an  apprehension  of  losing  him? 

Lady  B.  Ah  !  Why,  maidam — Bless  me  ! — why, 
sure,  yon  don't  call  this  jealousy,  my  dear? 

Lady  E.  Nay,  nay,  that  is  not  the  business.  Have 
you  ever  felt  anything  of  this  nature,  madam? 

Lady  B.  Lard!  don't  be  so  hasty,  my  dear:  any- 
thing of  this  nature !  Oh,  lud !  I  swear,  I  don't  like 
it.  Dear  creature,  bring  me  off  here;  for  I  am  half 
frightened  out  of  my  wits. 

Lady  E.  Nay,  if  you  can't  rally  upon  it,  your 
wound  is  not  over  deep,  I'm  afraid. 

Lady  B.  Well,  that's  comfortably  said,  however. 

Lady  E.  But  come,  to  the  point:  how  far  have 
you  been  jealous? 

LadyB,  Why — Oh,  bless  me  !  He  gave  the  mu- 
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sic,  one  night,  to  my  Lady  Languish  here  upon  the 
terrace;  and,  (though  she  and  I  were  very  good 
friends,)  I  remember,  I  could  not  speaii.  to  her  in  a 
week  for't.  Oh ! 

Lady  E.  Nay,  now  you  may  laugh  if  you  can  ; 
for,  take  ray  word,  the  marks  are  upon  you.  But 
come ;  what  else] 

LadyB.  Oh!  nothingelse,  upon  my  word,  my  dear. 

Lady  E.  Well,  one  word  more,  and  then  I  give 
sentence:  suppose  you  were  heartily  convinced  that 
he  actually  followed  another  woman"! 

Lady  B.  But,  pray,  my  dear,  what  occasion  is 
there  to  suppose  any  such  thing  at  all? 

Lady  E.  Guilty,  upon  my  honour! 

LadyB.  Psha!  I  defy  him  to  say  that  ever  I 
owned  any  inclination  for  him.  [to  guess  it. 

Lady  E.  No;  butyou  have  given  him  terrible  leave 

Lady  B.  If  ever  you  see  us  meet  again,  you'll 
have  but  little  reason  to  think  so,  I  can  assure  you. 

Lady  E.  That  I  shall  see  presently ;  for  here 
comes  Sir  Charles,  and  I'm  sure  my  lord  can't  be  far 
off.  [Enter  Sir  Charles  Easy.] 

Sir  C.  Servant,  Lady  Betty ;  my  dear,  how  do 
you  do"? 

Lady  E.  At  your  service,  my  dear.  But,  pray, 
what  have  you  done  with  my  Lord  MoreloveT 

Lady  B.  Ay,  Sir  Charles,  pray,  how  does  your 
pupil  dol  Have  you  any  hopes  of  him? 

Sir  C.  Well,  madam^  to  confess  your  triumph 
over  me,  as  well  as  him,  I  own  ray  hopes  of  him 
are  lost.  I  offered  what  I  could  to  his  instruction, 
but  he's  incorrigibly  your's,  and  undone  ;  the  news, 
I  presume,  does  not  displease  your  ladyship. 

LadyB.  Fie,  fie!  Sir  Charles,  you  disparage  your 
friend  ;  I  am  afraid  you  don't  take  pains  with  him. 

SirC.  Ah!  I  fancy.  Lady  Betty,  your  good  nature 
won't  let  you  sleep.  Don't  you  love  dearly  to  hurt 
people? 

LadyB.  Oh!  your  servant;  then,  without  a  jest, 
the  man  is  so  unfortunate  in  his  want  of  patience, 
that,  let  me  die,  if  I  don't  often  pity  him. 

Sir  C.  Ah  !  Strange  goodness!  Oh  !  that  I  were 
your  lover  for  a  month  or  two  I 

Lady  B.  What  then? 

Sir  C.  I  would  make  that  pretty  heart's  blood  of 
your's  ache  in  a  fortnight. 

LadyB.  Ugh!  I  should  hate  you;  your  assurance 
would  make  your  address  intolerable. 

Sir  C.  I  believe  it  would,  for  I'd  never  address 

Lady  B.  Oh  !  you  clown,  you  !  [jou  ^t  i*!'- 

Sir  C.  Why,  what  to  do?  to  feed  a  diseased  pride, 
that's  eternally  breaking  out  in  the  aft'ectation  of  an 
ill  nature,  that,  in  my  conscience,  I  believe  is  but 
affectation. 

LadyB.  You  nor  your  friend  have  no  great  reason 
to  complain  of  my  fondness,  I  believe.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  C.  Thou  insolent  creature!  How  can  you 
make  a  jest  of  a  man,  whose  whole  life's  but  one 
continued  torment  from  your  want  of  common  gra- 
titude? [him  as  easy  as  you  are. 

LadyB.  Torment!  For  my  part,  I  really  believe 

Sir  C.  Poor,  intolerable  affectation  !  You  know 
the  contrary,  you  know  him  blindly  your's  ;  yon 
know  your  power,  and  the  whole  pleasure  of  your 
life  is  the  poor  and  low  abuse  of  it.  [power? 

Lady  B.  Pray,  how  do  I  abuse  it — if  I  have  any 

Sir  C.  You  drive  him  to  extremes  that  make 
him  mad,  then  punish  him  for  acting  against  his 
reason.  You've  almost  turned  his  brain ;  his  com- 
mon judgment  fails  him.  He's  now,  at  tiiis  very 
moment,  driven  by  his  despair,  upon  a  project,  (in 
hopes  to  free  himself  from  your  power,)  tliat  I  am 
sensible,  (and  so  must  any  one  be  that  has  his 
sense,)  of  course,  must  ruin  him  with  you  forever. 
I  almost  blush  to  think  of  it,  yet  your  unreasonable 
disdain  has  forced  him  to  it ;  and  should  he  now 
suspect  I  ofler'd  but  a  hint  of  it  to  you,  and  in  con- 
tempt of  his  design,  I  know  he'd  call  my  life  to  an- 
swer it.  But  I  have  no  regard  to  men  in  madness ; 
I  rather  choose,  for  once,  to  trust  in  your  good-na- 


ture, in  hopes  the  man,  whom  your  unwary  beauty 
has  made  miserable,  your  generosity  would  scorn 
to  make  ridiculous. 

Lady  B.  Sir  Charles,  you  charge  me  very  home; 
I  never  had  it  in  my  inclination  to  make  anything 
ridiculous  that  did  not  deserve  it.  Pray,  what  is 
this  business  you  think  so  extravagant  in  him? 

Sir  C.  Something  so  absurdly  rash  and  bold, 
you'll  hardly  forgive  even  me  that  tell  it  you. 

LadyB.  Oh,  fie!  If  it  be  a  fault,  Sir  Charles.  I 
shall  consider  it  as  his,  not  your's.  Pi  ay,  what  is  it? 

Lady  E.  I  long  to  know,  methinks. 

Sir  C.  You  may  be  sure  he  did  not  want  my 

Lady  B.  Let's  hear  it.  [dissuasiotis  from  it. 

Sir  C.  Why,  this  man,  whom  I  have  known  to 
love  you  with  such  excess  of  generous  desire;  whom 
I  have  heard  in  his  ecstatic  praises  on  your  beauty 
talk  till  from  the  soft  head  of  his  distilling  thoughts 
the  tears  have  fallen — 

Lady  B.  Oh  !  Sir  Charles — 

Sir  C.  Nay,  grudge  not,  since  'tis  past,  to  hear 
what  was  (though  you  condemned  it)  once  his  merit; 
but  now  I  own  that  merit  ought  to  be  forgotten. 

Lady  B.  Pray,  sir,  be  plain. 

Sir  C.  This  man,  I  say,  whose  unhappy  passion 
has  so  ill  succeeded  with  you,  at  last,  has  forfeited 
all  his  hopes  (into  which,  pardon  me,  I  confess  my 
friendship  had  lately  flattered  him)  of  even  deserv- 
ing now  your  lowest  pity  or  regard. 

LadyB.  You  amaze  me!  for  I  can't  suppose  his 
utmost  malice  dares  assault  my  reputation.  And 
what — 

SirC.  No;  buthe  maliciously  presumes  the  world 
will  do  it  for  him  ;  and,  indeed,  he  has  taken  no  un- 
likely means  to  make  them  busy  with  their  tongues ; 
for  he  is  this  moment  upon  the  open  terrace,  in  the 
highest  public  gallantry  with  my  Lady  Graveairs. 
"  And  to  convince  the  world  and  me,"  he  said,  "  he 
was  not  that  tame  lover  we  fancied  him ;  he'd  ven- 
ture to  give  her  the  music  to-night."  Nay,  I  heard 
him,  before  ray  face,  speak  to  one  of  the  hautboys 
to  engage  the  rest,  and  desired  they  would  all  take 
their  directions  only  from  my  Lady  Graveairs. 

Lady  B.  My  Lady  Graveairs!  Truly,  I  think  my 
lord's  very  much  in  the  right  on't:  for  my  part,  Sir 
Charles,  J  don't  see  anything  in  this  that's  so  very 
ridiculous,  nor,  indeed,  that  ought  to  make  me  think 
either  the  better  or  worse  of  him  for  it. 

Sir  C.  Psha,  psha!  madam,  you  and  I  know  'tis 
not  in  his  power  to  renounce  you  ;  this  is  but  the 
poor  disguise  of  a  resenting  passion  vainly  ruffled 
to  a  storm,  which  the  least  gentle  look  from  you 
can  reconcile  at  will,  and  laugh  into  a  calm  again. 

Lady  B.  Indeed,  Sir  Charles,  I  sha'n't  give  my- 
self that  trouble,  I  believe. 

Sir  C.  So  I  told  him,  madam.  "  Are  not  all  your 
complaints,"  said  I,  "  already  owing  to  her  pride? 
and  can  you  suppose  this  public  defiance  of  it  ( which, 
you  know,  you  can't  make  good,  too, )  won't  incense 
her  more  against  you?" — "  That's  what  I'd  have," 
said  he,  starting  wildly ;  "  I  care  not  what  becomes 
of  me,  so  I  but  live  to  see  her  piqued  at  it." 

LadyB.  Upon  my  word,  I  fancy  my  lord  will  find 
himself  mistaken:  I  sha'n't  be  piqued,  t  bePieve.  I 
must  first  have  a  value  for  the  thing  I  lose,  before 
it  piques  me.    Piqued  !  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  C.  Madam,  you've  said  the  very  thing  I  urged 
to  him.  "  I  know  her  temper  so  well,"  said  I, 
"  that  though  she  doted  on  you,  if  you  once  stood 
out  against  her,  she'd  sooner  burst  than  shew  the 
least  motion  of  uneasiness." 

Lady  B.  I  can  assure  you.  Sir  Charles,  my  lord 
won't  find  himself  deceived  in  your  opinion.  Piqued  I 

Sir  C.  She  has  it.  {Aside.) 

Lady  E.  Alas  !  poor  woman  !  how  little  do  our 
passions  make  us  !  {Aside.) 

Lady  B.  Not  but  I  would  advise  him  to  have  a 
little  regard  to  my  reputation  in  this  business:  I 
would  have  him  take  heed  of  publicly  affronting  me. 

SirC.  Right,  madam;  that's  what  I   strictly 
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warned  him  of;  for,  among  friends,  whenever  the 
fvorld  sees  hira  follow  another  woman,  the  malicious 
lea-tables  will  be  apt  to  be  very  free  with  your  lady- 
ship. 

Ladi/  B.  I'd  have  hira  consider  that,  methinks. 

SirC.  But,  alas!  maddra,  'tis  not  in  his  power  to 
think  with  reason  :  hismadresentmentliasdestroyed 
even  his  principles  of  common  honesty  :  he  consi- 
ders nothing  but  a  senseless,  proud  revenge,  which, 
in  his  tit  of  lunacy,  'tis  impossible  that  either  threats 
or  danger  can  dissuade  him  from. 

Lady  B.  What!  does  he  defy  me,  threaten  me? 
Then  he  shall  see,  that  I  have  passions,  too;  and 
know,  as  well  as  he,  to  stir  my  heart  against  any 
pride  that  dares  insult  me.  Does  he  suppose  I  fear 
hira?  fear  the  little  malice  of  a  slighted  passion, 
that  my  own  scorn  has  stung  into  a  despised  re- 
sentment *?  Fear  him!  Oh!  it  provokes  me  to 
think  he  dare  have  such  a  thought;  [so. 

Ladij  m.  Dear  creature,  don't  disorder  yourself 

Lady  B.  Let  me  but  live  to  see  him  once  more 
within  my  power,  and  I'll  forgive  the  rest  of  fortune. 

Lady  E.  Well,  certainly,  I  am  very  ill-natured  ; 
for  though  I  see  this  news  has  disturbed  my  friend, 
I  can't  help  being  pleased  with  the  hopes  of  my  Lady 
Graveairs  being  otherwise  disposed  of.  {Aside.) 
My  dear,  I  am  afraid  you  have  provoked  her  a  little 
too  far.  (Apart  to  Sir  C.) 

SirC.  Oh!  notatall.  You  shall  see:  I'll  sweeten 
her,  and  she'll  cool  like  a  dish  of  tea.  (Apart  to 
Lady  E.)  [again. 

Lady  B.  I  may  see  him  with  his  complaining  face 
.  SirC.  I  ara  sorry,  madam,  you  so  wrongly  judge 
of  what  I've  told  you  ;  I  was  in  hopes  to  have  stirred 
yonr  pity,  not  your  anger ;  I  little  thought  your  ge- 
nerosity would  punish  him  for  faults,  which  you 
yourself  resolved,  he  should  commit.  Yonder  he 
comes,  and  all  the  world  with  him.  Might  I  advise 
you,  madam,  you  should  not  resent  the  thing  at  all : 
I  would  not  so  much  as  stay  to  see  him  in  his  fault ; 
nay,  I'd  be  the  last  that  heard  of  it.  Nothing  can 
sting  him  more,  or  so  justly  punish  his  folly,  as  your 
Qtter  neglect  of  it. 

Lady  E.  Come,  dear  creature,  be  persuaded,  and 
go  home  with  m* ;  indeed,  it  will  shew  more  indif- 
ference to  avoid  hira. 

Lady  B.  No,  madam;  I'll  oblige  his  vanity,  for 
once,  and  stay  to  let  him  see  how  strangely  he  has 
piqued  me. 

Sir  C.  (Aside.)  Oh !  not  at  all  to  speak  of;  you 
had  as  good  part  with  a  little  of  that  pride  of  your's, 
or  I  shall  yet  make  it  a  very  troublesome  compa- 
nion to  yon. 
E7iter   Lord   Morelove,    Lord   Foppington, 

Lady  Graveairs,  and  Ladies,  (Sir  C.  whispers 

to  Lord  Morelove.) 

Fop.  Ladies,  your  servant.  Oh  !  we  have  wanted 
you  beyond  reparation.  Such  diversion  ! 

LadyB.  Well,  my  lord,  have  you  seen  my  Lord 
Morelove? 

Fop.  Seen  him  I  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Oh  !  I  have  such 
things  to  tell  you :  madam,  you'll  die — 

LadyB.  Oh !  pray,  let's  hear  them !  I  was  never 
in  a  better  humour  to  receive  them. 

Fop.  Harkye  !  (They  whisper.) 

More.  So!  she's  engaged  already.  (To  Sir  C.) 
^  Sir  C.  So  much  the  better;  make  but  a  just  ad- 
vantage of  my  success,  and  she's  undone. 

Fop.  and  Lady  B.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  C.  (Apart  to  More.)  You  see  already  what  ri- 
diculous pains  she's  takingto  stir  your  jealousy,  and 
•    /^op.  and  Lad)/ .B.  Ha,  ha,  ha!      [cover  her  own. 

More.  Oh  !  never  fear  me  ;  for,  upon  my  word,  it 
now  appears  ridiculous  even  to  me.  (Apart  to  Sir  C.) 

Sir  C.  And  harkye!  (Whispers  More.) 

Lady  B.  And  so,  the  widow  was  as  full  of  airs  as 
his  lordship?  (To  Fop.) 

Sir  C.  Only  observe  that,  and  'tis  impossible  yon 
can  fail.  (Apart.)  [me,  and  I  thank  you. 

.  .Afore. (.<4part.)  Dear Charle9;yoahaYecoDviaced 


Lady  G.  My  Lord  Morelove,  what,  do  you  leave 
us?  [just— 

More.  Ten  thousand  pardons,  madam,  I  was  but 

Lady  G.  Nay,  nay,  no  excuses,  my  lord ;  so  you 
will  but  let  us  have  you  again. 

Sir  C.  (Aside  to  Lady  G.)  I  see  you  have  good 
humour,  madam,  when  you  like  your  company. 

Lady  G.  And  you  see,  for  all  your  mighty  thirst 
of  dominion,  you  could  stoop  to  be  obedient,  if  one 
thought  it  worth  one's  while  to  make  you  so. 

Sir  C.  Ah  !  Power  would  make  her  an  admirable 
tyrant.  (Aside.) 

Lady  E.  (Observing  Sir  C.  and  Lady  G.)  So! 
there's  another  couple  have  quarrelled,  too,  I  find. 
Those  airs  to  my  Lord  Morelove  look  as  if  designed 
to  recover  Sir  Charles  into  jealousy  :  I'll  endeavour 
to  join  the  company,  and  may  be,  that  will  let  me 
into  the  secret.  (Aside.)  My  Lord  Foppington,  I 
vow  this  is  very  uncomplaisant,  to  engross  so  agree- 
able a  part  of  the  company  to  yourself. 

Sir  C.  Nay,  my  lord,  this  is  not  fair,  indeed,  to 
enter  into  secrets  among  friends.  Ladies,  what  say 
you?  I  think  we  ought  to  declare  against  it. 

Ladies.  Oh!  no  secrets,  no  secrets! 

Lady  B.  Well,  ladies,  I  ought  only  to  ask  your 
pardon  ;  my  lord's  excusable,  for  I  would  pull  him 
into  a  corner. 

Fop.  I  swear,  'tis  very  hard,  though.  I  observe 
two  people  of  extreme  condition  can  no  sooner  grow 
particular,  but  the  multitude  of  both  sexes  are  im- 
mediately up,  and  think  their  property's  invaded. 

Lady  G.  Oh  !  my  lord,  we  women  have  all  reason 
to  be  jealous  of  Lady  Betty  Modish's  power. 

More.  (To  Lady  B.)  As  the  men,  madam,  all 
have  of  my  Lord  Foppington ;  beside,  favourites  of 
great  merit  discourage  those  of  an  inferior  class  for 
their  prince's  service :  he  has  already  lost  you  one 
of  your  retinue,  madam. 

Lady  B.  Not  at  all,  my  lord  ;  he  has  only  made 
room  for  another:  one  must,  sometimes,  make  va- 
cancies, or  there  could  be  no  preferments. 

Lady  E.  Ha,  ha!  Ladies'  favours,  my  lord,  like 
places  at  court,  are  not  always  held  for  life,  you  know. 

Lady  B.  No,  indeed  ;  if  they  were,  the  poor  fine 
women  would  be  all  used  like  their  wives,  and  no 
more  minded  than  the  business  of  the  nation. 

Lady  E.  Have  a  care,  madam;  an  undeserving 
favourite  has  been  the  ruin  of  many  a  prince's  empire. 

Fop,  Ha,  ha!  Upon  my  soul,  Lady  Betty,  we 
must  grow  more  discreet ;  for,  positively,  if  we  go 
on  at  this  rate,  we  shall  have  the  world  throw  you 
under  the  scandal  of  constancy,  and  I  shall  have  all 
the  swordsof  condition  at  my  throat  for  a  monopolist. 

More.  Oh  I  there's  no  great  fear  of  that,  my  lord; 
though  the  men  of  sense  give  it  over,  there  will  be 
always  some  idle  fellows  vain  enough  to  believe 
their  merit  may  succeed  as  well  as  your  lordship's. 

Lady  B.  Or,  if  they  should  not,  my  lord,  cast 
lovers,  you  know,  need  not  fear  being  long  out  of 
employment,  while  there  are  so  many  well-disposed 
people  in  the  world.  There  are,  generally,  neglected 
wives,  maids,  or  charitable  widows  always  ready  to 
relieve  the  necessities  of  a  disappointed  passion. 
And,  by  the  way — harkye!  Sir  Charles — 

More.  (Aside.)  So,  she's  stirred,  I  see,  for  ail 
her  pains  to  hide  it :  she  would  hardly  have  glanced 
an  affront  at  a  woman  she  was  not  piqued  at. 

Lady  G.  (Aside.)  That  wit  was  thrown  at  me, 
I  suppose;  but  I'll  return  it. 

Lady  B.  (Apart  to  Sir  C)  Pray,  how  came  you 
all  this  while  to  trust  your  mistress  so  easily  ? 

SirC,  (Apart  to  Lady  B.)  One  is  not  so  apt, 
madam,  to  be  alarmed  at  the  liberties  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance as,  perhaps,  your  ladyship  ought  to  be  at 
the  resentment  of  a  hardly-used,  honourable  lover. 

Lady  B.  (Apart.)  Suppose  I  were  alarmed,  how 
does  that  make  you  easy  ? 

Sir  C,  (Apart.)  Come,  come,  be  wise  at  last;  my 
trusting  them  together,  may  easily  convince  you, 
that  (as  I  told  you  before)  I  know  bis  addresses  to 
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her  are  only  outward,  and  'twill  be  your  fault  now, 
if  you  let  him  go  on  till  the  world  thinks  him  in 
earnest,  and  a  thousand  busy  tongues  are  set  upon 
malicious  inquiries  into  your  reputation. 

Lady  B.  (Apart.)  Why,  Sir  Charles,  do  you  sup- 
pose while  he  behaves  himself  as  he  does,  that  I 
won't  convince  him  of  my  indifference? 

Sir  C.  (Apart.)  But  hear  me,  madam — 

Lady  G.  (Aside.)  The  air  of  that  whisper  looks 
as  if  the  lady  had  a  mind  to  be  making  her  peace 
again  ;  and  'tis  possible,  his  worship's  being  so  busy 
in  the  matter,  too,  may  proceed  as  much  from  his 
jealousy  of  my  lord  with  me,  as  friendship  to  her; 
at  least,  I  fancy  so;  therefore,  I'm  resolved  to  keep 
Ler  still  piqued,  and  prevent  il,  though  it  be  only 
to  gall  him.— Sir  Charles,  that  is  not  fair  to  take  a 
privilege  vou  just  now  declared  against  in  my  Lord 

More.  Well  observed,  madam.         [Foppington. 

Lady  G.  Besides,  it  looks  so  affected  to  whisper, 
when  everybotly  guesses  the  secret. 

More.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Lady  B.  Oh!  madam,  your  pardon  in  particular ; 
but  'tis  possible  you  may  be  mistaken  :  the  secrets 
of  people  that  have  any  regard  to  their  actions,  are 
not  so  soon  guessed  as  theirs  that  liave  made  a  con- 

Fop.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  [fidant  of  the  whole  town. 

Lady  G.  A  coquet,  in  her  affected  airs  of  dis- 
dain to  a  revolted  lover,  I  am  afraid,  must  exceed 
your  ladyship  in  prudence,  not  to  let  the  world  see, 
at  the  same  time,  she'd  give  hereyes  to  make  peace 

JVf ore.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  [with  him.    Ha,  ha! 

LadyB.  'Twould  be  a  mortitication,  indeed,  if  it 
were  in  the  power  of  a  fading  widow's  charms  to 
prevent  it;  and  the  man  must  be  miserably  reduced, 
surely,  that  could  bear  to  live  buried  in  woollen,  or 
take  up  with  the  motherly  comforts  of  a  swau-skin 
petticoat.    Ha,  ha! 

Lady  G.  Widows,  it  seems,  are  not  so  squeamish 
to  their  interest ;  they  know  their  own  minds  and 
take  the  man  they  like;  though  it  happens  to  be  one 
that  a  froward,  vain  girl  has  disobliged,  and  is  pining 
to  be  friends  with. 

More.  Nay,  though  it  happens  to  be  one  that  con- 
fesses he  was  once  fond  of  a  piece  of  folly,  and  after- 
wards ashamed  of  it.  [two  of  you. 

Lady  B.  Nay,  my  lord,  there'snostandingagainst 

Fop.  No,  'faith  !  that's  odds  at  tennis,  my  lord: 
not  but,  if  your  ladyship  pleases,  I'll  endeavour  to 
keep  your  baok-hand  a  little;  though,  upon  my  soul, 
you  may  safely  set  rae  up  at  the  line  ;  for,  knock  me 
down!  if  ever  I  saw  a  rest  of  wit  better  played  than 
that  last,  in  my  life:  what  say  yoa,  madam,  shall 
we  engage? 

Lady  B.  As  you  please,  my  lord.  [mi  lor. 

Fop.  Ha,  ha,  ha!     Allon.il    Toutdebon!  jiues. 

More.  Oh !  pardon  me,  sir ;  I  shall  never  think 
myself,  in  anything,  a  match  for  the  lady. 

Fop.  To  you,  madam. 

LadyB.  That's  much,  my  lord,  when  the  world 
knows  you  have  been  so  many  years  teasing  me  to 
play  the  fool  with-you. 

Fop.  Ah!  hienjov'el  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

More.  At  that  game,  I  confess,  your  ladyship  has 
chosen  a  much  more  proper  person  to  improve  your 
hand  with. 

Fop.  To  me,  madam  !  My  lord,  I  presume  who- 
ever the  lady  thinks  fit  to  play  the  fool  with,  will, 
at  least,  be  able  to  give  as  much  envy  as  the  wise 
person  that  had  not  wit  enough  to  keep  well  with 
Ler  when  he  was  so. 

Lady  G.  Oh  !  my  lord,  both  parties  must  needs 
be  greatly  liappy  ;  for  I  dare  swear,  neither  will 
Lave  any  rivals  to  disturb  them. 

Lady  B.  None  that  will  disturb  them,  I  dare 
swear.  {^Company  laugh.) 

Sir  C.  I  don't  know,  gentlefolks,  but  you  ate  all 
in  extremely  good  humour,  methinks  ;  I  hope  there's 
none  of  it  affected. 

Lady  E.  I  should  be  loth  to  answer  for  any  but 
my  Lord  Foppington.  {Aside.) 


Lady  B.  Mine  is  not,  I'll  swear. 

More.  Nor  mine,  I'm  sure. 

Lady  G.  Mine's  sincere,  depend  upon  it. 

Fop.  And  may  the  eternal  frowns  of  the  whole 
sex  doubly  d —  me,  if  mine  is  not! 

Lady  E.  V\'ell,  good  people,  I  am  mightilj'  glad 
to  hear  it.  You  have  all  performed  extremely  well : 
but,  if  you  please,  you  shall  even  give  over  your 
wit  now,  while  it  is  well. 

Lady  B.  (Aside.)  Now  I  see  his  humour,  I'll 
stand  it  out,  if  I  were  sure  to  die  for  it. 

Sir  C.  You  should  not  have  proceeded  so  far 
with  ray  Lord  Foppington,  after  what  I  had  told 
you.  (Apart  to  Lady  B.) 

LadyB.  (Apart.)  Pray,  Sir  Charles,  give  rae 
leave  to  understand  myself  a  little. 

Sir  C.  (Apart.)  Your  pardon,  madam  ;  I  thought 
a  right  understanding  would  have  been  for  both 
your  interest  and  reputation. 

LadyB.  (Apart.)  For  his,  perhaps. 

Sir  C.  (Apart.)  Nay,  then,  madam,  it  is  time 
for  rae  to  take  care  of  my  friend. 

LadyB.  (Apart.)  I  never  in  the  least  doubted 
your  friendship  to  him  in  anything  that  was  to  shew 
yourself  my  enemy. 

Sir  C.  (Apart.)  Since  I  see,  madam,  you  have 
so  ungrateful  a  sense  of  my  Lord  Morelove's  merit, 
and  my  service,  I  shall  never  be  ashamed  of  using 
my  power,  henceforth,  to  keep  him  entirely  out  of 
your  ladyship's. 

LadyB.  Was  ever  anything  so  insolent!  I  could 
find  in  ray  heart  to  run  the  hazard  of  a  downright 
compliance,  if  it  were  only  to  convince  him  that  my 
power,  perhaps,  is  not  inferior  to  his.  (Aside.) 

Lady  E.  My  Lord  Foppington,  I  think  you  ge- 
nerally lead  the  company  upon  these  occasions. 
Pray,  will  you  think  of  some  prettier  sort  of  diver- 
sion for  us  than  parties  and  whispers? 

Fop.  What  say  you,  ladies;  shall  we  step  and 
see  what's  done  at  the  basset-table? 

Lady  B.  With  all  my  heart.     Lady  Easy — 

Lady  E.  I  think  it  is  the  best  thing  we  can  do ; 
and  because  we  won't  part  to-night,  you  shall  all 
sup  where  you  dined.    What  say  you,  my  lord? 

More.  Your  ladyship  may  be  sure  of  me,  madam. 

Fop.  Ay,  ay,  we'll  all  come. 

Lady  E.  Then,  pray,  let's  change  parties  a  little. 
My  Lord  Foppington,  you  shall  'squire  me. 

Fop.  Oh!  you  do  me  honour,  madam. 

Liidy  B.  My  Lord  Morelove,  pray,  letme  speak 

More.  Me,  madam?  [with  you. 

Lady  B.  If  you  please,  my  lord. 

More.  Ah!  that  look  shot  through  me!  What 
can  this  mean?  (Apart.) 

LadyB.  (Apart.)  This  is  no  proper  place  to  tell 
you  what  it  is,  but  there  is  one  thing  I'd  fain  be 
truly  answered  in  :  I  suppose  vou'll  beat  my  Lady 
Easy'sby-and-by,  and  if  you'll  give  me  leave  there — 

More.  (Apart.)  If  you  please  to  do  me  that  ho- 
nour, madam,  I  shall  certainly  be  there. 

Lady  B.  (Apart.)  That's  all,  my  lord. 

More.  Is  not  3'our  ladyship  for  walking? 

LadyB.  If  your  lordship  dare  venture  with  me. 

More.  Oh  !  madam.  (Taking  her  hand.)  How  my 
heart  dances!  what  heavenly  music  is  in  her  voice, 
when  softened  into  kindness!  (Aside.) 

LadyB.  (Aside.)  Ah!  his  hand  trembles!  Sir 
Charles  may  be  mistaken. 

[Exit  with  Lord  M.  and  Lady  E. 

Fop.  My  Lady  Graveairs,  you  won't  let  Sir 
Charles  leave  us? 

Lady  G.  No,  my  lord  ;  we'll  follow  3'on.  Stay  a 
little.    (To  Sir  C.) 

Sir  C.  (Apart  to  Lady  G.)  I  thought  your  lady- 
ship designed  to  follow  them. 

Lady  G.  (Apart.)  Perhaps  I'd  speak  with  you. 

Sir  C.  (Apart.)  But,  madam,  consider,  we  shall 
certainly  be  observed. 

Lady  G,  Lud,  sir !  If  yon  think  it  sncb  a  favour '. 

[Exetint, 


Act  V.  Scene  2.] 
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ACT  v.— Scene  I.— The  Castle  Terrace. 
Enter  Sir  Charles  Easy  and  Lord  Morelove. 
SirC.  CoinealitUelhis  way.  My  Lady  Graveairs 
had  an  eye  upon  me,  as  I  stole  oft",  and  I  am  appre- 
hensive will  make  use  of  any  opportunity  to  talk 
with  me. 

More.  Oh !  we  are  pretty  safe  here.  Well,  you 
were  speaking  of  my  Lady  Betty. 

Sir  C.  Ay,  my  lord  :  I  say,  notwithstanding  all 
this  sudden  change  of  her  behaviour,  I  would  not 
have  you  yet  be  too  secure  of  her:  for,  between 
you  Hnd  I,  since,  as  T  told  you,  I  have  professed 
myself  an  open  enemy  to  her  power  with  you,  'tis 
not  impossible  but  this  new  air  of  good  humour  may 
very  much  proceed  from  a  little  woman's  pride,  of 
convincing  me  you  are  not  yet  out  of  her  power. 

More.  Not  unlikely:  but  still,  can  we  make  no 
advantHge'of  it? 

Sir  C.   That's  what  I  have  been  thinking  of. 
Lookve! — Death!  my  Lady  Graveairs! 
More.  Ha!  she  will  have  audience,  I  find. 
Sir  C.  There's  no  avoiding  her :   the  truth  is,  I 
have  owed  her  a  little  good  nature,  a  great  while. 
I  see  there  is  but  one  way  of  getting  rid  of  her;  I 
must  even  appoint  her  a  day  of  payment,  at  last.  If 
you'll  step  into  my  lodgings,  my  lord,  I'll  just  give 
her  an  answer,  and  b&  with  you  in  a  moment. 
More.  Very  well;  I'll  stay  there  for  yon.  [Exit. 

Enter  Lady  Graveairs. 
Lady  G.  Sir  Charles — 

Sir  C.  Come,  come,  no  more  of  these  reproach- 
ful looks ;  you'll  find,  madam,  I  have  deserved  bet- 
ter of  you  than  your  jealousy  imagines.  Is  it  a  fault 
to  be  tender  of  your  reputation?  Fie,  Ke  !  This  may 
be  a  proper  time  to  talk,  and  of  my  contriving,  too. 
You  see,  I  just  now  shook  oft'  my  Lord  Morelove 
Lady  G.  May  I  believe  you?  [on  purpose. 

Sir  C.  Still  doubting  my  fidelity,  and  mistaking 
my  discretion  for  want  of  good-nature. 

Lady  G.  Don't  think  me  troublesome ;  for,  I  con- 
fess, 'lis  death  to  think  of  parting  with  you:  since 
the  world  sees,  for  you  I  have  neglected  friends  and 
reputation,  have  stood  the  little  insults  of  disdainful 
prudes,  that  envied  me,  perhaps,  your  friendship  ; 
have  borne  the  freezing  looks  of  near  and  general 
acquaintance  :  since  this  is  so,  don't  let  them  ridi- 
cule me,  too,  and  say  my  foolish  vanity  undid  me ; 
don't  let  them  point  at  me  as  a  cast  mistress. 

Sir  C.  You  wrong  me  to  suppose  the  thought; 
"When  shall  you  be  at  leisuve? 

Lady  G.  1  confess,  I  would  see  yon  once  again  ; 
if  what  I  have  more  to  say  prove  ineff'ectual,  per- 
haps it  may  convince  me,  then,  'tis  my  interest  to 
part  with  you.     Can  you  come  to-uight? 

Sir  C.  You  know  we  have  company,  and  I  am 
afraid  they'll  stay  too  late  :  can't  it  be  before  sup- 
per? What's  o'clock  now? 
Lady  G.  It  is  almost  six. 

Sir  C.  At  seven,  then,  be  sure  of  me  ;  till  then, 
I'd  have  you  go  back  to  the  ladies  to  avoid  suspi- 
cion, and  about  that  time  have  the  vapours. 

Lady  G.  May  I  depend  upon  you?  [Exit. 

Sir  C.  Depend  on  everything.  A  very  trouble- 
some business  this:  send  me  once  fairly  rid  oft,  if 
ever  I  am  caught  in  an  honourable  aft'air  again — a 
debt,  now,  that  a  little  ready  civility,  and  away, 
would  satisfy,  a  man  might  bear  with  ;  but  to  have 
a  rent-charge  upon  one's  good-nature,  with  an  un- 
conscionable long  scroll  of  arrears,  too,  that  would 
eat  out  the  profits  of  the  best  estate  in  Christendom 
— ah  !  intolerable!  Well,  I'll  even  to  my  lord,  and 
Kbake  off  the  thoughts  of  it.  [Exit. 

Enter  Lady  Betty  Modish  and  Lady  Easy. 
Lady  B.  I  observe,  my  dear,  you  have  usually 
this  great  fortune  at  play ;  it  were  enough  to  make 
one  suspect  your  good  luck  with  a  husband. 

Lady  E.  "Truly,  I  don't  complain  of  my  fortune 
either  way. 

Lady  B.  Pr'ythee,  tell  me,  (you  are  often  ad- 
vising me  to  it,)  are  there  those  real,  comfortable 


advantages  in  marriage,  that  our  old  aunts  and 
grandmothers  would  persuade  us  of? 

Lady  E.  Upon  my  word,  if  I  had  the  worst  hus- 
band in  the  world,  I  should  still  think  so. 

Lady  B,  Ay,  but  then,  the  hazard  of  not  having 
a  good  one,  my  dear. 

Ludy  E.  You  may  have  a  good  one,  I  dare  say, 
if  you  don't  give  airs  till  you  spoil  him. 

LadyB.  Can  there  be  the  same  dear,  full  delight 
in  giving  ease,  as  pain?  Oh!  my  dear,  the  thought 
of  parting  with  one  s  power  is  insupportable! 

Lady  E.  And  the  keeping  it  till  it  dwindles  into 
no  power  at  all,  is  most  ruefully  foolish. 

Lady  B.  But  still  to  marry  before  one's  heartily 
in  love ! 

LiidyE.  Is  not  half  so  formidable  a  calamity. 
But,  if  I  have  any  eyes,  my  dear,  you'll  run  no 
great  hazard  of  that,  in  venturing  upon  my  Lord 
Morelove.  You  don't  know,  perhaps,  that  within 
this  half-hour,  the  tone  of  your  voice  is  strangely 
softened  to  him.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Lady  B.  My  dear,  you  are,  positively,  one  or 
other,  the  most  censorious  person  in  the  world :  and 
so,  I  see  it's  in  vair.  to  talk  with  you.  Pray,  will 
you  go  back  to  the  company? 

Lady  E.  Ah  !  poor  Lady  Betty !  [Exeunt, 

Scene  II. — Sir  Charles  Easy's  Lodginns. 

Enter  Sir  Charles  Easy  and  Lord  Morelove. 

More.  Charles,  you  have  transported  me!  you 

have  made  my  part  in  the  scene  so  very  easy,  too, 

'tis  impossible  I  should  fail  in  it. 

Sir  C.  That's  what  I  considered ;  for,  now,  the 
more  yon  throw  yourself  into  her  power,  the  more 
I  shall  be  able  to  force  her  into  your's. 

More.  After  all,  (begging  the  ladies'  pardon,) 
your  fine  women,  like  bullies,  are  only  stout  when 
they  know  their  men:  a  man  of  an  honest  courage 
may  fright  them  into  anything.  Well,  I  am  fully 
instructed,  and  will  about  it  instantly:  won't  you 
go  along  with  me? 

Sir  C.  That  may  not  be  so  proper ;  besides,  I 
have  a  little  business  upon  my  hands. 

More.  Oh !  your  servant,  sir.  Good  b'ye  !  yoa 
sha'n't  stir. 

Sir  C.  My  lord,  your  servant.  [Exit  Lord  M.l 
So  !  now  to  dispose  of  myself,  till  'tis  time  to  think 
of  my  Lady  Graveairs.  Humph !  I  have  no  great 
mind  to  that  business,  methinks;  I  don't  find  my- 
self in  humour  enough  to  come  up  to  the  civil  things 
that  are  usually  expected  in  the  making  up  of  an 
old  quarrel.  [Mrs.  Edging  crosses  the  stage.]  There 
goes  a  warmer  temptation  by  half.  Ha!  into  my 
wife's  bed-chamber,  too  !  I  question  if  the  jade  has 
any  great  business  there ;  I  have  a  fancy  she  has 
only  a  mind  to  betaking  the  opportunity  of  nobody's 
being  at  home,  to  make  her  peace  with  me.  Let  me 
see ;  ay ,  I  shall  have  time  enough  to  go  to  her  lady- 
ship afterwards:  besides,  I  want  a  little  sleep,  I 
find.  Your  young  fops  may  talk  of  their  women  of 
of  quality;  but  to  me,  now,  there  is  a  strange 
agreeable  convenience  in  a  creature  one  is  not  ob- 
liged to  say  much  to  upon  these  occasions.  {Going.) 
Enter  Mrs.  Edging, 
Mrs.  E.  Did  you  call  me,  sir? 
Sir  C.  Ha!  all's  right.  (^Aside.)  Yes,  madam,  I 
did  call  you.  (Sits  down.) 

Mrs.  E.  What  would  you  please  to  have,  sir? 
Sir  C.  Have!  why,  I  would  have  yon  grow  a 
good  girl,  and  know  when  you  are  well  used,  hussy. 
Mrs.E.  Sir,  I  don't  complain  of  anything,  not  I. 
Sir  C.  Well,  don't  be  uneasy  ;  I  am  not  angry 
with  you,  now.  Come  and  kiss  me. 
Mrs.  E.  Lard,  sir ! 

Sir  C.  Don't  be  a  fool,  now:  come  hither. 
Mrs.E.  P.sha!  (Goes  to  him.) 
Sir  C.  No  wry  face;  so,  sit  down.   I  won't  have 
you  look  grave,  neither:  let  me  see  yon  smile,  yoa 
jade  you. 

Mrs.  E.  Ha,  ha!  (Laughs and blnshes.) 
Sir  C.  Ah !  yoa  meltiflg  rogue! 
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Mrs.  E.  Come,  don't  be  at  your  tricks,  now. 
Lard!  can't  yoa  sit  still  and  talk  with  one?  I  am 
sure  tbere  are  ten  times  more  love  in  that,  and  fifty 
times  the  satisfaction,  people  may  say  what  they  will. 
Sir  C.  Well,  now  you're  good,  you  shall  have 
your  own  way.  I  am  going  to  lie  down  in  the  next 
room;  and  since  you  love  a  little  chat,  come,  and 
throw  my  night-gown  over  me,  and  yon  shall  talk 
me  to  sleep.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  E.  Yes,  sir:  for  all  his  way,  I  see  he  likes 
me«still.  [Exit. 

Scene  III The  Castle  Terrace. 

Enter  Lady  Betty  Modish,  Lady  Easy,  and 
Lord  Morelove. 
More.  Nay,  madam,  there  you  are  too  severe 
upon  him  ;  for,  bating  now  and  then  a  little  vanity, 
my  Lord  Foppington  does  not  want  wit  sometimes 
to  make  him  a  very  tolerable  woman's  man. 

Lady  B.  But  such  eternal  vanity  grows  tiresome. 
Lady  E.  Come,  if  he  were  not  so  loose  in  his 
morals,  his  vanity,  methinks,  might  be  easily  ex- 
cused, considering  how  much  it  is  in  fashion  :  for, 
pray,  observe,  what's  half  the  conversation  of  most 
of  the  fine  young  people  about  town,  but  a  perpe- 
tual affectation  of  appearing  foremost  in  the  know- 
ledge of  manners,  new  modes,  and  scandal?  and  in 
that  I  don't  see  anybody  comes  up  to  him. 

More.  Nor  I,  indeed  ;  and  here  be  comes.  Pray, 
madam,  let's  have  a  little  more  of  him;  nobody 
shews  him  to  more  advantage  than  your  ladyship. 

Lady  B.  Nay,  with  all  my  heart;  you'll  second 
me,  my  lord. 

More.  Upon  occasion,  madam. 
LadyE.  Engaging  upon  parties,  my  lord?  {Aside 
and  smiling  at  Lord  M. ) 

Enter  Lord  Foppington. 
Fop.  So,  ladles,  what's  the  affair  now"! 
Lady  B,  Why,  you  were,  my  lord  ;  I  was  allow- 
ing you  a  great  many  goodqualities;  but  Lady  Easy 
says  you  are  a  perfect  hypocrite ;  and  that,  what- 
ever airs  you  give  yourself  to  the  women,  she's  con- 
fident you  value  no  woman  in  the  world  equal  to 
your  own  lad^'. 

Fop.  You  see,  madam,  how  I  am  scandalized 
upon  your  account.  But  it's  so  natural  for  a  prude 
to  be  malicious,  when  a  man  endeavours  to  be  well 
with  anybody  but  herself.  Did  you  never  observe 
she  was  piqued  at  that  before?  Ha,  ha  I 

LadyB.  I'll  swear  you  are  a  provoking  creature. 
Fop.  Let  iis  be  more  familiar  upon  it,  and  give 
her  disorder.  Ha,  ha! 
Lady  B,  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Fop.  Stap  my  breath!  but  Lady  Easy  is  an  ad- 
mirable discoverer.  Marriageis,  indeed,  a  prodigious 
security  of  one's  inclination  :  a  man  is  likely  to  take 
a  world  of  pains  in  an  employment,  where  he  can't 
be  turned  out  for  his  idleness. 

Lady  B.  I  vow,  my  lord,  that's  vastly  generous 
to  all  the  fine  women;  you  are  for  giving  them  a 
despotic  power  in  love,  I  see,  to  reward  and  punish 
as  they  think  fit. 

Fop.  Ha,  ha!  Right,  madam,  what  signifies 
beauty  without  power?  and  a  fine  woman,  when  she's 
married,  makes  as  ridiculous  a  figure  as  a  beaten 
general  marching  out  of  a  garrison. 

Lady  E.  I  am  afraid.  Lady  Betty,  the  greatest 
danger,  in  your  use  of  power,  would  be  from  a  too 
heedless  liberality :  you  would  more  mind  the  man 
than  his  merit. 

Fop.  Piqued  again,  by  all  that's  fretful !  (Aside.') 
Well,  certainly,  to  give  envy  is  a  pleasure  inex- 
pressible. {Apart  to  Lady  B.) 
Lady  B.  Ha,  ha! 

Lady  E.  Does  not  she  shew  him  well,  my  lord? 
{Aside  to  Lord  M.) 

More.  Perfectly;  and  me  to  myself;  for  now  I 
almost  blush  to  think  I  ever  was  uneasy  at  him. 
{To  LadyE.) 

Fop.  Lady  Easy,  I  ask  ten  thousand  pardons,  I 
am  afraid  I  am  rude  all  this  while. 


Lady  E.  Oh !  not  at  all,  my  lord ;  you  are  always 
good  company,  when  you  please:  not  but  in  some 
things,  indeed,  you  are  apt  to  be  like  other  fine  gen- 
tlemen, a  little  too  loose  in  your  principles. 

Fop.  Oh!  madam,  never  to  the  oflence  of  the 
ladies;  I  agree  in  any  community  with  them;  no- 
body is  a  more  constant  churchman,  when  the  fine 
ladies  are  there. 

Lady  E.  Oh,  fie!  my  lord,  you  ought  not  to  go 
for  their  sake  at  all.  And  I  wonder  you,  that  are 
for  being  such  a  good  husband  of  your  virtues,  are 
not  afraid  of  bringing  your  prudence  into  a  lampoon 
or  a  play.  [things  to  be  laughed  at. 

Lady  B.  Lampoons  and  plays,  madam,  are  only 
More.  Plays  now,  indeed,  one  need  not  be  so 
much  afraid  of;  for  since  the  late  short-sighted 
view  of  them,  vice  may  go  on  and  prosper,  the  stage 
dares  hardly  shew  a  vicious  person  speaking  like 
himself,  for  fear  of  being  called  prophane  for  ex- 
posing him. 

Lady  E.  'Tis  hard,  indeed,  when  people  won't 
distinguish  between  what's  meant  for  contempt,  and 
what's  for  example. 

Fop.  Odso!  ladies,  the  court's  coming  home,  I 
see;  shall  not  we  make  our  bows? 
Lady  B.  Oh  !  by  all  means. 
Lady  E.  Lady  Betty,  I  must  leave  you  ;  for  I'm 
obliged  to  write  letters,  and  I  know  you  won't  give 
me  time  after  supper. 

Lady  B.  Well,  my  dear,  I'll  make  a  short  visit, 
and  be  with  you.  [Exit  Lady  E.^  Pray,  what's  be- 
come of  my  Lady  Graveairs? 

More.  Oh  !  I  believe  she's  gone  home,  madam  ; 
she  seemed  not  j,p  be  very  well. 

Fop.  And  Where's  Sir  Charles,  my  lord? 
More.  I  left  him  at  his  own  lodgings. 
Lady  B.  He's  upon  some  ramble,  I'm  afraid. 
Fop.  Nay,  as  for  that  matter,  a  man  may  ramble 
at  home  sometimes.     But  here  come  the  chaises  ; 
we  must  make  a  little  more  haste,  madam.  [Exeunt. 
Scene  TV. — Sir  Charles  Easy's  Lodgings. 
Enter  Lady  Easy  and  a  Servant. 
Lady  E.  Is  your  master  come  home? 
Serv.  Yes,  madam. 
Lady  E.  Where  is  he? 

Serv.  I  believe,  madam,  he's  laid  down  to  sleep. 

LadyE.  Where's  Edging?  Bid  her  get  me  some 

wax  and  paper — stay,  it's  no  matter,  now  I  think 

on  it;  there's  some  above  upon  ray  toilet.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  V. — A  Room. 
Sir  Charles  Easy  discovered,  without  his  periwig, 
and  Mrs.  Edging  by  him,  both  asleep.     Enter 
Lady  Easy. 

LadyE.  Ha!  {Starts  and  trembles.) 

Protect  me  virtue,  patience,  reason  ! 
Teach  me  to  bear  this  killing  sight,  or  let 
Me  think  my  dreaming  senses  are  deceiv'd  ! 
For,  sure,  a  sight  like  this  might  raise  the  arm 
Of  duty,  ev'n  to  the  breast  of  love!  At  least 
I'll  throw  this  vizor  of  my  patience  off; 
Now  wake  him  in  his  guilt. 
And  barefac'd  front  him  with  my  wrongs. 
I'll  talk  to  him  till  he  blushes,  nay,  till  he — 
Frowns  on  me,  perhaps;  and  then, 
I'm  lost  again.  'The  ease  of  a  few  tears 
Is  all  that's  left  to  me  ; 
And  duty,  too,  forbids  me  to  insult. 
When  I  have  vow'd  obedience.    Perhaps, 
The  fault's  in  me,  and  nature  has  not  form'd 
Me  with  the  thousand  little  requisites 
That  warm  the  heart  to  love. 
Somewhere  there  is  a  fault; 

But  heav'n  best  knows  what  both  of  us  deserve — 
Ha!  bare-headed,  and  in  so  sound  a  sleep!       [air. 
Who  knows,  while  thus  expos'd  to  th'  unwholesome 
But  heav'n,  offended,  may  o'ertake  his  crime. 
And,  in  some  languishing  distemper,  leave  him, 
A  severe  example  of  its  violated  laws. 
Forbid  it  mercy,  and  forbid  it  love! 
This  may  pre  vent  it.  (  Puts  a  handkerchief  on  his  head. ) 
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And  if  he  shonld  awake  offended  at  my  too  busy  oare, 
let  niy  heart-breaking  patience,  duty,  and  fond  af- 
fection plead  ray  pardon.  \_Exit,  A  bell  rings. 

Mrs.  E.  Oh ! 

Sir  C.  How  now  !   what's  the  matter  1 

Mrs.  E.  Oh  !  bless  my  soul !  my  lady's  come  home. 

Sir  C.  Go,  go,  then.  (Bell  rings.) 

Mrs.E.  Oh,  lud!  my  head's  iu  such  a  condition, 
too.  {Runs  to  the  glass.)  I  am  coming,  madam! 
Oh,  lud  !  here's  no  powder,  neither.  Here,  madam  I 

[Exit. 

Sir  C.  How  now!  {Feeling  the  handkerchief  upon 
his  head.)  What's  this  ?  How  came  it  here?  (Puts 
on  his  tvig.)  Did  not  I  see  my  wife  wear  this  to- 
day"! Death!  she  can't' have  been  here,  sure.  It 
could  not  be  jealousy  that  brought  her  home;  for 
my  coming  was' accidental ;  so,  too,  I  fear,  might 
her's.  How  careless  have  I  been  not  to  secure  the 
door,  neither!  'Twas  foolish — It  must  be  so!  she 
certainly  has  seen  me  here  sleeping  with  her  wo- 
man :  if  so,  how  low  an  hypocrite  to  her  must  tbat 
sight  have  proved  me!  The  thought  has  made  me 
despicable  even  to  myself.  How  mean  a  vice  is 
lying!  and  how  often  have  those  empty  pleasures 
lulled  my  honour  and  my  conscience  to  a  lethargy, 
•while  I  grossly  have  abused  her,  poorly  skulking 
behind  a  thonsaud  falsehoods  !  Now  I  reflect,  this 
has  not  been  the  first  of  her  discoveries.  How  con- 
temptible a  figure  must  I  have  made  to  her!  A 
crowd  of  recollected  circumstances  confirms  me 
now,  she  has  been  long  acquainted  with  my  follies  ; 
and  yet  with  what  amazing  prudence  has  she  borne 
the  secret  pangs  of  injured  love,  and  worn  an  ever- 
lasting smile  to  me !  This  asks  a  little  thinking : 
something  should  be  done.  I'll  see  her  instantly, 
and  be  resolved  from  her  behaviour.  [Exit. 

Scene  VI. — A  Room. 
Enter  Lady  Easy  and  Mrs.  Edging. 

Lady  E.  Where  have  you  been.  Edging  ? 

Mrs.  E.  Been,  madam  !  I — I — I  came  as  soon 
as  I  heard  you  ring,  madam. 

Lady  E.  How  guilt  confounds  her!  but  she's 
below  my  thought.  (Aside.)  Fetch  my  last  new 
scarf  hither ;   I  have  a  mind  to  alter  it  a  little. 

Mrs.  E.  Yes,  madam.  I  see  she  does  not  sus- 
pect anything.  [Aside,  and  exit. 

Lady  E.  Heigho  !  (Sitting  down.)  I  had  forgot — 
but  I  am  unfit  for  writing  now.  'Twas  a  hard  con- 
flict ;  yet,  it's  a  joy  to  think  it  over:  a  secret  pride, 
to  tell  my  heart  my  conduct  has  been  just.  How 
low  are  vicious  minds  that  offer  injuries  !  how  much 
superior  innocence  that  bears  them!  Still  there's  a 
pleasure  even  in  the  melancholy  of  a  quiet  con- 
science. Away,  my  fears!  it  is  not  yet  impossible; 
for  while  his  human  nature  is  not  quite  shook  off,  I 
ought  not  to  despair. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  EDGING  wif/i  the  scarf. 

Mrs.  E.  Here's  the  scarf,  madam. 

Lady  E.  So,  sit  down  there;  and,  let  me  see: 
here,  rip  off  all  that  silver. 

Mrs.  E,  Indeed,  I  always  thought  it  would  be- 
come your  ladyship  better  without  it.  But,  now 
suppose,  madam,  you  carried  another  row  of  gold 
round  the  scollops,  and  then  you  take  and  lay  this 
silver  plain  all  along  the  gathers,  and  your  ladyship 
will  perfectly  see,  it  will  give  the  thing  ten  thousand 
times  another  air.  [bid  you. 

Lady  E.  Pr'ythee,  don't  be  impertinent;  do  as  I , 

Mrs.E.  Nay,  madam,  with  all  my  heart;  your 
ladyship  may  do  as  you  please. 

Lady  E.  This  creature  grows  so  confident ;  and 
I  dare  not  part  with  her,  lest  he  should  think  it 
jealousy.  (Aside.) 

Enter  Sir  Charles  Easy. 

Sir  C.  So,  my  dear!  what,  at  work?  How  are 
you  employed,  pray? 

Lady  E.  I  vvas  thinking  to  alter  this  scarf  here. 

Sir  C.  What's  amiss?  methinks  it's  very  pretty. 

Mrs.  E.  Yes,  sir,  it's  pretty  enough,  for  that  mat- 
ter; but  my  lady  has  a  mind  it  should  be  proper,  too. 


Sir  C.  Indeed ! 

Lady  E.  I  fancy  plain  gold  and  black  would  be- 
come me  lietter. 

Sir  C.  That's  a  grave  thought,  my  dear. 

Mrs.  E.  Oh,  dear !  sir,  not  at  all ;  my  lady's  much 
in  the  right ;  I  am  sure,  as  it  is,  it's  fit  for  nothing 

Sir  C.  Leave  the  room.  [but  a  girl. 

Mrs.E.  Lard  !  sir,  I  can't  stir;  I  must  stay  to — 

Sir  C.  Go.  {Angrily.) 

Mrs.  E.  If  ever  I  speak  to  him  again  I'll  be 
burned !  [Aside,  and  exit. 

Sir  C.  Sit  still,  my  dear.  I  came  to  talk  with  you; 
and,  which  you  may  well  wonder  at,  what  I  have  to 
say  is  of  importance,  too;  but  'tis  in  order  to  my 
hereafter  always  talking  kindly  to  you. 

Lady  E.  Your  words  were  never  disobliging,  nor 
can  I  charge  you  with  a  look  that  ever  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  unkindness. 

Sir  C.  The  perpetualspringofyour  good-humour, 
lets  me  draw  no  merit  from  what  I  have  appeared 
to  be;  which  makes  me  curious  now  to  know  your 
thoughts  of  what  I  really  am:  and  never  having 
asked  you  this  before,  it  puzzles  me;  nor  can  I  (my 
strange  negligence  considered)  reconcile  to  reason 
jour  first  thoughts  of  venturing  upon  marriage  with 

Lady  E.  1  never  thought  it  such  a  hazard,      [me. 

Sir  C.  How  could  a  woman  of  your  restraint  in 
principles,  sedateness,  sense,  and  tender  disposi- 
tion, propose  to  see  a  happy  life  with  one  (now  I 
reflect)  that  hardly  took  anhour's  pains,  even  before 
marriage,  to  appear  but  what  I  am?  A  loose,  un- 
heeded wretch ;  absent  in  all  I  do ;  civil,  and  as 
often  rude,  without  design;  unseasonably  thought- 
ful ;  easy  to  a  fault;  and,  in  my  best  of  praise,  but 
carelessly  good-natured:  how  shall  I  reconcile  your 
temper  with  having  made  so  strange  a  choice? 

Lady  E.  Your  own  words  may  answeryou.  Your 
having  never  seemed  to  be  but  what  you  really 
were  ;  and  through  thatcarelessness  of  temper,  there 
still  shone  forth  to  me  an  undesigning  honesty,  I 
always  doubted  of  in  smoother  faces :  thug  while  I 
saw  you  took  least  pains  to  win  me,  you  pleased 
and  wooed  me  most ;  nay,  I  have  thought,  that  such 
a  temper  could  never  be  deliberately  unkind;  or,  at 
the  worst,  I  knew  that  errors  from  want  of  think- 
ing might  be  borne  ;  at  least,  when,  probably,  one 
moment's  serious  thought  would  end  them:  these 
were  my  worst  of  fears;  and  these,  when  weighed 
by  growing  love  against  my  solid  hopes,  were  no- 
thing. 

Sir  C.  My  dear,  your  understanding  startles  me, 
and  justly  calls  my  own  in  question:  I  blush  to  think 
I've  worn  so  bright  a  jewel  in  ray  bosom,  and  till 
this  hour,  have  scarcely  been  curious  enough  once  to 
look  upon  its  lustre. 

LadyE.  You  set  too  high  a  value  on  the  common 
qualities  of  an  easy  wife. 

Sir  C.  Virtues,  like  benefits,  are  double  when 
concealed:  and,  I  confess,  I  yet  suspect  you  of  a 
higher  value  than  I  have  as  yet  spoken  of  you. 

Lady  E.  I  understand  you  not. 

Sir  C.  I'll  speak  more  plainly  to  yon.  Be  free 
and  tell  me — where  did  you  leave  this  handkerchief? 

Lady  E.  Ha !  [question. 

Sir  C.  What  is't  you  start  at?     You  hear  the 

LadyE.  What  shall  I  say  ?  my  fears  confound  me. 

Sir  C.  Be  not  concerned,  my  dear ;  be  easy  in  the 
truth,  and  tell  me. 

Lady  E.  I  cannot  speak ;  and  I  could  wish  yoa 
would  not  oblige  me  to  it :  'tis  the  only  thing  I  ever 
yet  refused  you;  and  though  I  want  a  reason  for 
my  will,  let  me  not  answer  you. 

Sir  C.  Your  will,  then,  be  a  reason  ;  and  since  I 
see  you  are  so  generously  tender  of  reproaching  me, 
'tis  fit  I  should  be  easy  in  my  gratitude,  and  make 
what  ought  to  be  my  shame,  my  joy;  let  me  be, 
therefore,  pleased  to  tell  you  now,  your  wondi^ous 
conduct  has  awakened  me  to  a  sense  of  your  dis- 
quiet past,  and  resolution  never  to  disturb  it  more : 
and  (not  that  I  offer  it  as  a  merit,  but  yet  in  blind 
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compliance  to  my  will)  let  me  beg  you  woald  im- 
mediately discharp;e  your  woman. 

Lady  E.  Alas!  I  tliink  not  of  her.  Oh!  my  dear, 
distract  me  not  with  this  excess  of  goodness. 
(  Weeping. ) 

Sir  C.  Nay,  praise  me  not,  lest  I  reflect  how 
little  I  have  deserved  it.  I  see  you're  in  pain  to 
give  me  this  confusion  :  come,  I  will  not  sliock  j'our 
softness  by  my  untimely  blush  for  what  is  past,  but 
rather  soothe  you  to  a  pleasure  at  ray  sense  of  joy 
for  my  recovered  happiness  to  come.  Give,  then, 
to  ni3'  new-born  love  what  name  you  please;  it 
cannot,  shall  not  be  too  kind  :  oh !  it  cannot  be  too 
soft  for  what  my  soul  swells  up  with  emulation  to 
deserve.  Receive  me,  then,  entire  at  last ;  and  take 
what  yet  no  woman  ever  truly  had,  my  conquered 
heart. 

Lady  E.  Oh!  the  soft  treasure!  oh!  the  dear  re- 
ward of  long-desiring'  love!  Now  I  am  blest,  in- 
deed, to  see  you  kind  without  the  expense  of  pain 
in  being  so,  to  make  you  mine  with  easiness.  Thus, 
thus  to  have  you  mine,  is  something  more  than  hap- 
piness; 'tis  double  life  and  madness  of  abounding 
joy.  But  'twas  a  pain  intolerable  to  give  you  a  con- 
fusion. 

Sir  C,  Oh  !  thou  engaging  virtue!  But  I  am  too 
slow  in  doing  justice  to  thy  love:  I  know  thy  soft- 
ness will  refuse  me ;  but,  remember,  I  insist  upon 
it :  let  thy  woman  be  discharged  this  minute. 

Lady  E.  No,  my  dear  ;  think  me  not  so  low  in 
faith,  to  fear  that  (after  what  you've  said)  'twill 
ever  be  in  her  power  to  do  me  future  injury.  When 
I  can  conveniently  provide  for  her,  I'll  think  on't; 
but  to  discharge  her  now,  migiit  let  her  guess  at  the 
occasion ;  and,  methinks,  I  would  have  all  our  dif- 
ferences, like  our  endearments,  be  equally  a  secret 
to  our  servants. 

Sir  C.  Still  my  superior  every  way.  Be  it  as  you 
have  better  thought.  Well,  my  dear,  now  I'll  con- 
fess a  thino;  that  was  not  in  your  power  to  accuse 
me  of;  to  be  short,  I  own  this  creature  is  not  the 
only  one  I  have  been  to  blame  with. 

Lady  E.  I  know  she  is  not,  and  was  always  less 
concerned  to  find  it  so;  for  constancy  in  errors 
might  have  been  fatal  to  me. 

Sir  C.  Whatis  ityou  know,  mydear?  (Surprised.^ 

Lady  E.  Come,  I  am  not  afraid  to  accuse  you 
now — my  Lady  Graveairs.  Your  carelessness,  my 
dear,  let  all  the  world  know  it,  and  it  would  have 
been  hard,  indeed,  had  it  been  only  to  me  a  secret. 

Sir  C.  My  dear,  I'll  ask  no  more  questions,  for 
fearof  being  more  ridiculous  :  I  do  confess,  I  thought 
ray  discretion  there  had  been  a  master-piece.  How 
contemptible  must  I  have  looked  all  this  while  ! 

Lady  E.   You  sha'n't  say  so. 

Sir  C.  Well,  to  let  you  see  f  had  some  shame  as 
well  as  nature  in  me,  I  had  written  this  to  my  Lady 
Graveiiirs,  upon  my  first  discovering  that  you  knew 
I  had  wronged  you.    Read  it. 

Lady  E.  (Reads.)  "  Something  has  happened  Ihat 
prevents  the  visit  I  intetided  you ;  and  I  could  gladly 
wish  you  never  would  reproach  me  if  I  tell  you  it  is 
utterly  inconvenient  that  I  should  ever  see  you  more." 
This,  indeed,  was  more  than  I  had  merited. 
Enter  a  Servant. 

SirC.  Who's  there?  Here,  step  with  this  to  my 
Lady  Graveairs.  (  Gives  the  letter  to  the  Servant.) 

Serv.  Yes,  sir.    Madam,  my  Lady  Betty's  come. 

Lady  E.  I'll  wait  on  her.  [A,'.vi<  Serv. 

Sir  V.  My  dear,  I  am  thinking  there  may  be  other 
things  my  negli;;ence  may  have  wronged  you  in ; 
but>  be  assured,  as  I  discover  them,  all  sliall  be 
corrected.  Is  there  any  part  or  circumstance  in 
your  fortune  that  I  can  change,  or  yet  make  easier 
to  voul 

Lady  E.  None,  ra}'  dear ;  your  good-nature  never 
stinted  me  in  that;  and  now,  methinks,  I  have  less 
occasion  there  than  ever. 

Re-enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  my  Lord  Morelove's  come. 


[Act  V. 

Sir  C.  I  am  coming.  [^Exit  Serv."]  I  think  I  told 
you  of  the  design  we  had  laid  against  Lady  Betty. 

Lady  E.  You  did,  and  I  should  be  pleased  to  be 
myself  concerned  in  it. 

Sir  C.  I  believe  we  may  employ  you.  I  know  he 
waits  for  me  with  impatience.  But,  mydear,  won't 
you  think  me  tasteless  to  the  joy  you've  given  me, 
to  softer,  at  this  time,  any  concern  but  you  to  em- 
ploy my  thoughts? 

Ludy  E.  Seasons  must  be  obeyed ;  and  since  T 
know  your  friend's  happiness  is  depending,  I  could 
not  taste  my  own,  should  )'ou  neglect  his. 

Sir  C.  Thou  easy  sweetness !  Oh  !  what  a  waste 
on  thy  neglected  love,  has  my  unthinking  brain 
committed!  But  time  and  future  thrift  of  tender- 
ness shall  yet  repair  it  all.  The  hour  will  come 
when  this  soft  gliding  stream  that  swells  my  heart, 
uninterrupted  sliall  renew  its  course; 

A  nd  like  the  ocean  after  ebb,  shall  move 
With  constant  force  of  due  returning  love. 

[Exeunt. 
Scene  VII.— -J  Room. 
Enter  LADY  EASY  and  Lady  Betty  Modish. 

Lady  B.  You've  been  in  tears,  my  dear,  and  yet 
you  look  pleased,  too. 

LadyE.  You'll  pardon  me,  if  I  can't  let  you  into 
circumstances  ;  but  be  satisfied,  Sir  Charles  has 
made  me  happy  even  to  a  pain  of  joy. 

Lady  B.  Indeed,  I  am  truly  glad  of  it,  though  I 
am  sorry  to  find  that  any  one  who  has  generosity 
enough  to  do  you  justice,  should,,  unprovoked,  be 
so  great  an  enemy  to  me. 

Lady  E.  Sir  Charles  your  enemy  ! 

Lady  B.  My  dear,  you'll  pardon  me  if  I  always 
thought  him  so,  but  now  I  am  convinced  of  it. 

Lady  E.  In  what,  pray?  I  can't  think  you'll  find 
him  so. 

Lady  B.  Oh  !  madam,  it  has  been  his  whole  bu- 
siness, of  late,  to  make  an  utter  breach  between  my 
Lord  Morelove  and  I. 

Lady  E.  That  may  be  owing  to  your  usage  of  my 
lord :  perhaps,  he  thought  it  would  not  disoblige 
3'ou.    I  am  confident  you  are  mistaken  in  him. 

Lady  B.  Ob  !  I  don't  use  to  be  out  in  things  of  this 
nature ;  I  can  see  well  enough :  but  I  shall  be  able  to 
tell  you  more  when  I  have  talked  with  my  lord. 

Lady  E.  Here  he  comes  ;  and  because  vou  shall 
talk  with  him — no  excuses;  for,  positively,  I  will 
leave  you  together. 

Lady  B.  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  desire  you  would 
stay,  then  ;  for,  I  know  you  think,  now,  that  I  have 
a  mind  to — to — 

LadyE.  To — to— Ha,  ha,  ha!  {Going.) 

Lady  B.  Well,  remember  this. 

Enter  Lord  Morelove. 

More.  I  hope  I  don't  frighten  you  away,  madam? 

Lady  E.  Not  at  all,  my  lord ;  but  I  must  beg  your 
pardon  for  a  moment;  I'll  wait  upon  you  immedi- 
ately. [Exit. 

Lady  B.  My  Lady  Easy  gone ! 

More.  Perhaps,  madam,  in  friendship  to  you, 
she  thinks  I  may  have  deserved  the  coldness  you 
of  late  have  shewn  me,  and  was  willing  to  give  you 
this  opportunity  to  convince  me,  that  you  liave  not 
done  it  without  reason. 

Lady  B.  How  handsomely  does  he  reproach  me  ! 
But  I  can't  bear  that  he  should  think  I  know  it. 
{Aside.)  My  lord,  whatever  has  passed  between 
you  and  I,  I  dare  swear  that  could  not  be  her 
thoughts  at  this  time:  for  when  two  people  have 
appeared  professed  enemies,  she  can't  but  think 
one  will  as  little  care  to  give,  as  the  other  to  receive  ' 
a  justification  of  their  actions. 

More.  Passion,  indeed,  often  does  repeated  in- 
juries on  both  sides;  but  I  don't  remember  in  my 
heat  of  error  that  I  ever  yet  professed  myself  your 
enemy. 

Lady  B.  My  lord,  I  shall  be  very  free  with  you  : 
I  confess  I  do  think  now  I  have  not  a  greater  ene- 
my in  the  world. 
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More.  If  Laving  long  loved  you,  to  my  own  dis- 
quiet, be  injurious,  I  am  contented,  then,  to  stand 
the  foremost  ol'  your  enemies. 

Ladij  B.  Oil !  ray  lord,  there's  no  great  fear  of 
your  being  my  enemy  lliat  way,  I  dare  say. 

More.  There's  no  other  way  ray  heart  can  bear 
to  oH'end  you  now,  and  I  foresee  in  that  it  will  per- 
sist to  my  undoing. 

Lady  B.  Fie,  fie  !  my  lord,  we  know  where  your 
heart  is  well  enough. 

More.  My  conduct  has,  indeed,  deserved  this 
scorn  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  but  just  I  should  submit 
to  your  resentment,  and  beg  (though  I  am  assured 
in  vain)  for  pardon.    (Kneels.) 

Enter  SiR  Charles  Easy. 

Sir  C.  How,  my  lord!   {Lord  M.  rises.') 

LadyB.  HalHehere!  This  is  unlucky,  (^sjrfe.) 

More.  Oh!  pity  my  confusion!  {To  Lady  B.) 

Sir  C,  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  can  so  soon  forget 
yourself;  methinks,  the  insult  you  have  borne  from 
that  lady,  by  this  time,  should  have  warned  you 
into  a  disgust  of  her  regardless  principles. 

More.  Hold,  Sir  Charles  !  While  you  and  I  are 
friends,  I  desire  you  would  speak  with  honour  of 
this  lady  :  'tis  sufficient  I  have  no  complaint  against 
her,  and — 

Lady  B.  My  lord,  I  beg  you  would  resent  this 
thing  no  farther :  an  injury  like  this  is  better  pun- 
ished with  our  contempt:  apparent  malice  should 
only  be  laughed  at. 

Sir  C.  Ha,  ha  !  the  old  recourse.  Offers  of  any 
hopes  to  del  ude  him  from  his  resentment ;  and,  tJien, 
(as  ihe  grand  31onarque  did  with  Cavalier,)  you  are 
sure  to  keep  your  word  with  him. 

Lady  B.  Sir  Charles,  to  let  you  know  how  far  I 
am  above  your  little  spleen,  my  lord,  your  hand 
from  this  hour. 

Sir  C,  Psha,  psha!  All  design,  all  pique!  mere 
artifice,  and  disappointed  woman. 

Lady  B.  Lookye!  sir,  not  that  I  doubt  my  lord's 
opinion  of  me;  but — 

Sir  C.  Lookye  !  madam,  in  short,  your  word  has 
been  too  often  taken  to  let  you  make  up  quarrels, 
as  you  used  to  do,  with  a  soft  look,  and  a  fair  pro- 
mise you  never  intended  to  keep. 

LadyB.  Was  there  ever  such  insolence!  he  won't 

More.  Sir  Charles!         [give  me  leave  to  speak. 

LadyB.  No,  pray,  my  lord,  have  patience  ;  and 
since  his  malice  seems  to  grow  particular,  I  dare 
his  wor.st,  and  urge  him  to  the  proof  oft :  pray,  sir, 
wherein  can  you  charge  me  with  a  breach  of  pro- 
mise to  my  lord? 

Sir  C.  Death  !  you  won't  deny  it?  How  often,  to 
piece  up  a  quarrel,  have  you  appointed  him  to  visit 
you  alone  ;  and  though  you  have  promised  to  see  no 
other  company  the  whole  day,  when  he  has  come, 
he  has  found  you  among  the  laugh  of  noisy  fops, 
coquets,  and  coxcombs,  dissolutely  gay,  while  your 
full  eyes  ran  over  with  transport  of  their  flattery, 
and  your  own  vain  power  of  pleasing!  How  often, 
I  say,  have  you  been  known  to  throw  away,  at 
least,  four  hours  of  your  good-humour  upon  such 
wretches;  and  the  minute  they  were  gone,  grew 
only  dull  to  him;  sunk  into  a  distasteful  spleen, 
complained  you  had  talked  yourself  into  the  head- 
ache, and  then  indulged  upon  the  dear  delight  of 
seeing  him  in  pain  :  and  by  that  lime  you  had 
stretched,  and  gaped  him  heartily  out  of  patience, 
of  a  sudden,  most  importantly  remember  you  had 
outsat  your  appointment  with  ray  Lady  Fiddle- 
faddle;  and  immediately  order  your  coach  to  the 

LadyB.  Vet,  sir,  have  you  done?  [park? 

Sir  C.  No;  though  this  might  serve  to  shew  the 
nature  of  your  principles.  But  the  noble  conquest 
you  have  gained  at  last,  over  defeated  sense  of  re- 
putation, too,  has  made  your  fame  immortal. 

More.  How,  sir? 

Lady  B.  My  reputation  ! 

Sir  C.  Ay,  madam,  your  reputation  I  My  lord, 
if  I  advance  a  falsehood,  then  resent  it.  I  say,  your 


reputation ;  it  has  been  your  life's  whole  pride,  of 
late,  to  be  the  common  toast  of  every  public  table; 
vain  even  in  the  infamous  addresses  of  a  married 
man,  my  Lord  Foppington;  let  that  be  reconciled 
with  reputation,  and  I'll  now  shake  hands  with 
shame,  and  bow  me  to  the  low  contempt  wliich  you 
deserve  from  him  :  not  but  I  suppose  you'll  yet  en- 
deavour to  recover  him  ;  now  you  find  ill  usage  in 
danger  of  losing  your  conquest,  'tis  possible  you'll 
stop  at  nothing  to  preserve  it. 

Lady  B.  Sir  Charles — {Confused.) 

Sir  C.  I  know  your  vanity  is  so  voracious,  'twill 
even  wound  itself  to  feed  itself;  offer  him  a  blank, 
perhaps,  to  till  up  with  hopes  of  what  nature  he 
pleases,  and  part  with  even  your  pride  to  keep  him. 

Lady  B.  Sir  Charles,  I  have  not  deserved  this  of 
you.  {Bursting  into  fears.) 

Sir  C.  Ah !  true  woman !  drop  him  a  soft  dis- 
sembling tear,  and  then  his  just  resentment  must 
be  hushed  of  course. 

More,  Oh!  Charles,  I  can  bear  no  more;  those 
tears  are  too  reproaching. 

Sir  C.  Hist,  for  your  life!  (Aside.)  My  lord,  if 
you  believe  her,  you're  undone  ;  the  very  next  sight 
of  my  Lord  Foppington  would  make  her  yet  for- 
swear all  that  she  can  promise. 

Lady  B.  My  Lord  Foppington !  Is  that  the 
mighty  crime  that  must  condemn  me,  then  ?  Yoa 
know  I  used  him  but  as  a  tool  of  my  resentment, 
which  you  yourself,  by  a  pretended  friendship  to 
us  both,  most  artfully  provoked  me  to. 

More.  Hold !  I  conjure  you,  madam ;  I  want  not 
this  conviction. 

Lady  B.  Send  for  him  this  minute  ;  and  yon  and 
he  sliall  he  witnesses  of  the  contempt  and  detesta- 
tion I  have  for  any  forward  hopes  his  vanity  may 
have  given  him,  or  your  malice  would  insinuate. 

Sir  C.  Death  !  you  would  as  soon  eat  fire,  as  soon 
part  with  your  luxurious  taste  of  folly,  as  dare  to 
own  the  half  of  this  before  his  face,  or  any  one  that 
would  make  you  blush  to  deny  it  to.  Here  comes 
my  wife  ;  now  we  shall  see  ;  ha !  and  my  Lord  Fop- 
pington with  her.  Now,  now,  we  shall  see  this 
mighty  proof  of  your  sincerity  :  now,  my  lord,  you'll 
have  a  warning,  sure,  and  henceforth  know  me  for 
your  friend  indeed. 

Enter  Lady  Easy  and  Lord  Foppington. 

Lady  E.  In  tears,  my  dear  ;  what's  the  matter? 

Lady  B.  Oh  !  my  dear,  all  I  told  you  is  true  ;  Sir 
Charles  has  shewn  himself  to  be  such  an  inveterate 
enemy  of  mine,  that  if  I  believed  I  deserved  but 
half  his  hate,  'twould  make  me  hate  myself. 

Fop.  Harkye!  Charles,  pr'ythee,  what  is  this 
business? 

Sir  C.  Why,  your's,  my  lord,  for  aught  I  know. 
I  have  made  such  a  breach  betwixt  them — I  can't 
promise  much  for  the  courage  of  a  woman  ;  but  if  it 
holds,  I  am  sure  it's  wide  enough,  that  you  may 
enter  ten  a-breast,  my  \orA.  (Apart.) 

Fop.  Say'st  thou  so,  Charles?  then  I  hold  six  to 
four  I  am  the  first  man  in  the  town. 

LadyE.  Sure,  there  must  be  some  mistake  in 
this  ;  I  hope  he  has  not  made  my  lord  your  enemy. 

LadyB.  I  know  not  what  he  has  done. 

More.  Far  be  that  thought !  Alas  !  I  am  too  much 
in  fear  myself,  that  what  I  have  this  day  committed, 
(advised  by  his  mistaken  friendship,)  may  have  done 
my  love  irreparable  prejudice. 

Lady  B.  No,  my  lord  ;  since  I  perceive  his  little 
arts  have  not  prevailed  upon  your  good-nature  to 
my  prejudice,  I  am  bound  in  gratitude,  in  duty  to 
myself,  and  to  the  confession  you  have  made,  my 
lord,  to  acknowledge  now,  I  have  been  to  blame, 
too. 

More,  Ah  !  is  it  possible?  can  you  own  so  much? 
Oh  !  ray  transported  heart! 

Lady  B.  He  says  I  have  taken  pleasure  in  seeing 
you  uneasy — I  own  it :  but  it  was  when  that  un- 
easiness, I  thought,  proceeded  from  your  love  ;  and 
if  you  did  love — 'twill  not  be  much  to  pardon  it. 


THE  CARELESS  HUSBAND. 


[Act  V. 


More.  Oh !  let  my  soul,  thus  bending  to  jonr 
power,  adore  this  soft  descending  goodness. 

LadyB.  And  since  the  giddy  woman's  slights  I 
have  shewn  you  too  often,  have  been  public,  'tis  fit, 
at  last,  the  amends  and  reparation  should  be  so: 
therefore,  what  I  oflered  to  Sir  Charles,  1  now  re- 
peat before  this  company,  my  utter  detestation  of 
any  past  or  future  gallantry  that  has  or  shall  be  of- 
fered by  me  to  your  uneasiness. 

More.  Oh '.  be  less  generous,  or  teach  me  to  de- 
serve it.  Now  blush.  Sir  Charles,  at  your  injurious 
accusation. 

Lady  B.  As  for  my  Lord  Foppington,  I  owe  him 
thanks  for  having  been  so  friendly  an  instrument  of 
our  reconciliation  ;  for,  though  in  the  little  outward 
gallantry  I  received  from  him,  I  did  not  immedi- 
ately trust  him  with  my  design  in  it,  yet  I  have  a 
better  opinion  of  his  understanding  than  to  suppose 
he  could  mistake  it. 

Fop.  I  am  struck  dumb  with  the  deliberation  of 
her  assurance  ;  and  do  not  positively  remember  that 
the  non-chtilance  of  my  temper  ever  had  so  bright 
an  occasion  to  shew  itself  before.  (Aside.) 

Lady  B.  My  lord,  I  hope  you'll  pardon  the  free- 
dom I  have  taken  with  you. 

Fop.  Oh!  madam,  don't  be  under  the  confusion 
of  an  apology  upon  my  account ;  for,  in  cases  of  this 
nature,  I  am  never  disappointed,  but  when  I  find  a 
lady  of  the  same  mind  two  hours  together. 

I^ady  B.  My  lord,  that's  a  very  prudent  temper. 
Fop.  Madam,  to  convince  you  that  I  am  in  an 
universal  peace  with  mankind,  give  me  leave  to 
have  the  honour  of  completing  it,  by  joining  your 
hands  where  you  have  already  offered  up  your  in- 
clination, [you- 
Lady  B.  My  lord,  that's  a  favour  I  can't  refuse 
More.  Generous,  indeed,  my  lord. 
Fop.  And,  stap  my  breath !  if  ever  I  was  better 
pleased  since  my  first  entrance  into  human  nature. 
Sir  C.  How  now,  my  lord!  What,  throw  up  the 
cards  before  you  have  lost  the  game] 

Fop.  Lookye!  Charles,  'tis  true,  I  did  design  to 
have  played  with  her  alone:  but  he  that  will  keep 
well  with  the  ladies  must  sometimes  be  content  to 
make  one  at  a  pool  with  them  :  and  since  I  know  I 
must  engage  her  in  my  turn,  I  don't  see  any  great 
odds  in  letting  him  take  the  first  game  with  her. 
Sir  C.  Wisely  considered,  my  lord. 
Lady  B.  And  now.  Sir  Charles — 
Sir  C.  And  now,  madam,  I'll  save  you  the  trouble 
of  along  speech;  and,  in  one  word,  confess  that 
everything  I  have  done  in  regard  to  you  this  day 
was  purely  artificial.  I  saw  there  was  no  way  to 
secure  you  to  my  Lord  Morelove  but  by  alarming 
your  pride  with  the  danger  of  losing  him  :  and  since 
the  success  must  have,  by  this  time,  convinced  you 
that  in  love  nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  an  over- 
acted aversion  ;  I  am  sure  jou  won't  take  it  ill,  if 
■we  at  last  congratulate  your  good-nature  by  heartily 
laughing  at  the  fright  we  had  put  you  in.    Ha,  ha ! 

Lady  B.  Why — well,  I  declare  it  now,  I  hate  you 
worse  than  ever. 

Sir  C.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  And  was  it  afraid  they  would 
take  away  its  love  from  it.    Poor  Lady  Betty !    . 

Lady  E.  My  dear,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  but  "tis  im- 
possible not  to  laugh  when  one's  so  heartily  pleased. 
Fop.  Really,  madam,  I  am  afraid  the  humour  of 
the  company  will  draw  me  into  your  displeasure,  too  ; 
but  if  I  were  to  expire  this  moment,  my  last  breath 
would  positively  go  out  with  a  laugh. 

Lady  B.  Nay,  I  have  deserved  it  all,  that's  the 
truth  on't;  but  I  hope,' ray  lord,  you  were  not  in 
this  design  against  me. 

More.  As  aproof,  madam,  I  am'inclined  never  to 
deceive  you  more,  I  do  confess  I  had  my  share  in  it. 
Lady  B.  You  do,  my  lord;  then  £  declare  'twas 
a  design  the  best  carried  on,  that  ever  I  knew  in 
my  life;  and  (to  my  shame  I  own  it)  for  aught  I 
know,  the  only  thing  that  could  have  prevailed 
upon  my  temper:   it  was  a  foolish  pride  that  has 


cost  me  many  a  bitten  lip  to  support  it.   I  wish  we 
don't  both  repent,  ray  lord.  [never  shall. 

More.    Don't  you  repent  without  me,  and  we 

Sir  C.  Well,  madam,  now  the  worst  that  the 
world  can  say  of  your  past  couduct  is,  that  my  lord 
had  constancy,  and  you  have  tried  it.  J 

Enter  a  Servant.  ■ 

Seru.  (To  More.)  My  lord,  Mr.  Le  Fevre's  be-  ' 
low,  and  desires  to  know  what  time  your  lordship 
will  please  to  have  the  music  begin. 

More.  Sir  Charles,  what  say  you?  will  you  give 
me  leave  to  bring  them  hithej? 

Sir  C.  As  the  ladies  think  fit,  my  lord. 

Lady  B.  Oh  !  by  all  means ;  'twill  be  better  here, 
unless  we  could  have  the  Terrace  to  ourselves. 

More.  Then,  pray,  desire  them  to  come  all  hither 
immediately.  lE.xit  Serv. 

Enter  1,M>Y  GRAVEAfRS. 

Lady  G.  Yes,  you  may  well  start !  but  don't  sop- 
pose  I  am  now  come,  like  a  poor  fool,  to  upbraid  ■ 
your  guilt;  but,  if  I  could,  to  blast  you  with  a  look. 

Sir  C.  Come,  come,  you  have  sense^don't  ex- 
pose yourself:  you  are  unhapp}',  and  I  own  myself 
the  cause;  the  only  satis'action  I  can  offer  you  is, 
to  protest  no  new -engagement  takes  me  from  you; 
but  a  sincere  reflection  of  the  long  neglect  and  in- 
juries I  have  done  the  best  of  wives;  for  whose 
amends  and  only  sake  I  now  must  part  with  yon, 
and  all  the  inconvenient  pleasures  of  ray  life. 

Lady  G.  Have  you  then  fallen  into  the  low  con- 
tempt of  exposing  me,  and  to  your  wife,  too  ? 

Sir  C.  'Twas  impossible  without  it,  I  could  ever 
be  sincere  in  my  conversion. 

Lady  G.  Despicable! 

Sir  C.  Do  not  think  so :  for  my  sake  I  know 
she'll  not  reproach  you  ;  nor,  by  her  carriage,  ever 
let  the  world  perceive  you've  wronged  her. 

Lady  E.  Lady  Graveairs,  I  hope  you'll  snp  with 
us?  [pany. 

Lady  G.  Madam,  I  can't  refuse  such  good  com- 

Sir  C.  You  see  the  worst  of  her  resentment:  in 
the  meantime,  don't  endeavour  to  be  her  friend, 
and  she'll  never  be  your  enemy. 

Lady  G.  I  am  unfortunate  :  'tis  what  my  folly  has 
deserved,  and  T  submit  to  it. 

More.  So!  here's  the  music.  (Music) 

LadyE.  Come,  ladies,  shall  we  sit? 

SONG. 
Sahina,  with  an  angel's  face, 

By  love  ordain  d  for  joy. 
Seems  of  the  syren's  cruel  race, 
To  charm  and  then  destroy : 
With  all  the  arts  of  look  and  dress. 

She  fans  the  fatal  fire; 
Through  pride,  mistaken  oft  for  grace. 

She  bids  the  swain  expire. 
Thp  god  of  love  enray'd  to  see 

The  nymph  defy  his  flame, 
Pronounc'd  his  merciless  decree 

Against  the  haughty  dame; 
Let  age  with  double  speed  o'ertake  her, 

Let  love  the  room  of  pride  supply; 
And  when  the  lovers  all  forsake  her, 
A  spotless  virgin  let  her  die. 
Sir'C.  (To  Lady  E.)  Now,  my  dear,!  find  my 
happiness  grow  fast  upon  me.  In  all  my  past  ex- 
perience of  the  s^x,  I  found,  even  among  the  better 
sort,  so  much  of  folly,  pride,  malice,  passion,  and 
irresolute  desire,  that  I  concluded  yon  but  of  the 
foremost  rank,  and,  therefore,  scarcely  worthy  my 
concern  ;  but  thou  hast  stirred  me  with  so  severe  a 
proof  of  thy  exalted  virtue,  it  gives  me  wonder 
equal  to  my  love.     If,  then,  the  unkindly  thought 
of  what  I  have  been,  hereafter  should  intrude  upon 
thy  growing  quiet,  let  this  reflection  teach  thee  to 
be  easy : 

Thy  ivrongs,  when  greatest,  most  thy  virtue  prov'd. 
And  from  that  virtue  found,  I  blush' d  and  truly  lov'd. 

lExewit, 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — A  Chamber, 
Enter  Peter  ««</ Anthony. 

Peter.  'Would  we  wereremov'd  from  this  town, 
Anthony, 
That  we  may  taste  some  quiet!  for  mine  own  part, 
I'm  almost  melted  with  continual  trotting 
After  inquiries,  dreams,  and  revelations. 
Of  who  knows  whom,  or  where?    Serve  wenching 

soldiers ! 
I'll  serve  a  priest  in  Lent  first,  and  eat  bell-ropes. 

Anth.  Thou  art  the  forwardest  fool — 

Peter.  Why,  good,  tame  Anthony, 
Tell  me  but  this :  to  what  end  came  we  hither? 

Anth.  To  wait  upon  our  masters. 

Peter.  But  how,  Anthony  l 
Answer  me  that;  resolve  me  there,  good  Anthony. 

Anth.  To  serve  their  uses. 

Peter.  Shew  your  uses,  Anthony. 

Anth.  To  be  employ'd  in  anything. 

Peter.  No,  Anthony; 
Not  anything,  I  take  it,  nor  that  thing 
We  travel  to  discover,  like  a  new  island ; 
I'll  give  'em  warning. 

Anth.  Come,  come,  all  will  be  mended  :  this  in- 
visible woman. 
Of  infinite  report  for  shape  and  beaut}', 


That  bred  all  trouble  to  no  purpose. 

They  are  determin'd  now  no  more  to  think  on. 

Peter.  Were  there  ever 
Men  known  to  run  mad  with  report  before"? 
Or  wander  after  that,  they  knew  not  where 
To  find;  or,  if  found,  how  to  enjoj  ?    Are  men's 

brains 
Made,  now-a-days,  with  malt,  that  their  aflFections 
Are  never  sober  1 
I  do  believe. 

That  men  in  love  are  ever  drunk,  as  drunken  men 
Are  ever  loving. 

Anth.  Pr'jthee,  be  thou  sober. 
And  know  that  they  are  none  of  those,  not  guilty 
Of  the  least  vanity  of  love ;  only  a  doubt 
Fame  might  too  far  report,  or  rather,  flatter 
The  graces  of  this  woman,  made  them  curious 
To  find  the  truth ;  which,  since  they  find  so 
Lock'd  up  from  their  searches,  they  are  now  re- 

solv'd 
To  give  the  wonder  over. 

Pe<er.  'Would  they  were  resolv'd 
To    give  me   some   new  shoes,   too !    for   I'll  be 

sworn, 
These  are  e'en  worn  out  to  the  reasonable  soles. 
In  their  good  worship's  business  :  and  some  sleep 
Would  not  do  much  amiss,  unless  they  mean 
To  make  a  watchman  of  me. — Here  they  come'. 

[Exeunt. 
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[Act  I. 


Enter  DoN  JoHN  and  t)ON  FREDERICK. 

Don  J.  I  would  we  could  have  seen  her  though: 
for,  sure, 
She  must  be  some  rare  creature,  or  report  lies  : 
All  men's  reports,  too. 

Don  F.  I  could  well  wish  I  bad  seen  Gonstantia  : 
But  since  she  is  so  conceal'd,  plac'd  where 
No  knowledge  can  come  near  her,  so  guarded 
As  'twere  impossible,  though  known,  to  reaih  her, 
I  have  made  up  my  belief. 

Don  J.  Hang  me,  from  this  hour, 
If  I  more  think  upon  her! 
But  as  she  came  a  strange  report  unto  me. 
So  the  next  beauteous  fame  shall  lose  her. 

Don  F.  'Tis  the  ne^t  way  : — 
Put  whither  are  yon  walking? 

Don  J.  My  old  round, 
After  my  supper,  and  then  to  bed. 

Don  F-  Your  servant,  then. 

Don  J.  Will  not  you  stir? 

fion  F.  I  have  a  little  business. 

Don  J,  I'd  lay  ray  life,  this  lady  still— ^ 

Don  F.  Then  yoa  would  lose  it. 

Don  J.  Pray,  let's  walk  together. 

Don  F.  Now  I  cannot. 

Don  /.  I  have  something  to  impart. 

Don  F.  An  hour  hence, 
•J  will  not  miss  to  meet  you. 

Don  J.  Where? 

Don  F.  I'  th'  High-street; 
For,  not  to  lie,  I  have  a  few  devotions 
To  do  first,  and  then  I  am  your's,  Don  John. 

Don  J.  Devotions,  Frederick!     Well,  I  leave 
you  to  them : 
Speed  you  well :  but  remember — ■ 

Don  F.  I  will  not  fail.  lExeunt. 

Scene  II. — A  Street. 

Enter  Petruchio,  Antonio,  Sanchio,  and 
Baptista. 

Anto,  Cut  his  windpipe,  I  say. 

jSan.  Fie,  Antonio! 

Anto.  Or  knock  his  brains  out  first,  and  then 
forgive  him. 
If  you  do  thrust,  be  sure  it  be  to  th'  hilts, 
A  surgeon  may  see  through  him. 

San.  You  are  too  violent. 

Bapt.  Too  open ;  indiscreet. 

Petr.  Am  I  not  ruin'd?  [son'd? 

The  honour  of  my  house  crack'dl  my  blood  poi- 
My  credit  and  my  name? 

Bapt.  Be  sure  it  be  so. 
Before  you  use  this  violence.    Let  not  doubt. 
And  a  suspecting  anger,  so  much  sway  you: 
Your  wisdom  may  be  question'd. 

Anto.  I  say,  kill  him. 
And  then  dispute  the  cause. 

Bapt.  Hang  up  a  true  man. 
Because  'tis  possible  he  may  be  thievish? 
Is  this  good  justice"? 

Petr.  T  know,  as  certain 
As  day  must  come  again,  as  clear  as  truth, 
4nd  open  as  belief  can  say  it  to  me, 
Thatl  am  basely  wroug'd,  wrong'd  above  recom- 
pense, 
Maliciously  abus'd,  blasted  for  ever 
In  name  and  honour,  Ipst  to  all  remembrance, 
But  what  is  smear'd  and  shameful :  I  must  kill  him  ; 
Necessity  compels  me, 

San.  But  think  better. 

Petr.  There's  no  other  cure  leftj  yet,  witness 
with  me, 
All  that  is  fair  in  man,  all  that  is  noble, 
1  am  not  greedy  of  his  life  I  seek  for. 
Nor  thirst  to  shed  man's  blood ;  and  'would  'twere 

possible, 
J  wish  it  from  my  soul. 


My  sword  should  only  kill  his  crimes :  no,  'tis 
Honour — honour,    my    noble    friends,    that  idol, 

honour, 
That  all  the  world  now  worships,  not  Fetrucbio, 
Must  do  this  justice. 

Anto.  Let  it  once  be  9one, 
And  'tis  no  matter  whether  you,  or  honour, 
Or  both,  be  accessary. 

Bapt.  Do  you  weigh,  Petruchio, 
The  value  of  the  person,  power,  and  greatness. 
And  what  this  spark  may  kindle  T 

Petr.  To  perform  it, 
So  much  I  ara  tied  to  reputation. 
And  credit  of  my  bouse,  let  it  raise  wild-fire!^. 
Arid  storms  that  toss  me  into  everlasting  ruin. 
Yet  I  must  through;  if  yon  dare  side  me. 

Anto,  Dare ! 
Say  we  were  all  sure  to  die  in  this  venture. 
As  T  am  confident  against  it,  is  there  any 
Amongst  us  of  so  fat  a  sense,  so  pamper'd, 
Would  choose  luxuriously  to  lie  a-bed. 
And  purge  away  his  spirit?  send  his  son!  out 
In  sugar  sops,  and  syrups?  Give  me  dying, 
As  dying  ought  to  be,  upon  my  enemy  : 
Let  them  be  all  the  world,  and  bring  along. 
Cain's  envy  with  them,  I  will  on. 

Sari.  We'll  follow. 

Petr.  You're  friends,  indeed! 

Anto.  Here  is  none  will  fly  from  yon; 
Do  it  in  what  design  you  please,  we'll  back  yonv 

Petr.  That's  spoken  heartilj'. 

Ant.  And  he  that  flinches, 
May  he  die,  lousy,  in  a  ditch  ! 

San.  Is  the  cause  so  mortal?  nothing  but  his  life? 

Petr.  Believe  me, 
A  less  offence  has  been  the  desolation 
Of  a  whole  name. 

San.  No  other  way  to  purge  it? 

Petr.  There  is,  but  never  to  be  hop'd  for. 

Bapt.  Think  an  hour  more. 
And  if,  then,  you  find  no  safer  road  to  gijide  you. 
We'll  set  our  rest,  too. 

Anto^  Mine's  np  already, 
And  hang  him,  for  my  part,  goes  less  than  life. 

[^Exeunt. 
Enter  Don  John. 

Dun  J.  The  civil  order  of  this  citj',  Naples, 
Makes  it  belov'd  and  bononr'd  of  all  travellers, 
As  a  most  safe  retirement  in  all  troubles  ; 
Beside  the  wholesome  seat,  and  noble  temper 
Of  those  minds  that  inhabit  it,  safely  wise. 
And  to  all  strangers  courteous.    But  I  see 
My  admiration  has  drawn  night  upon  me. 
And  longer  to  expect  my  friend,  ihay  pull  me 
Into  suspicion  of  too  late  a  stirrer. 
Which  all  good  governments  are  jealous  of. 
I'll  home,  and  think  at  liberty  :  yet,  certain, 
'Tis  not  so  far  night  as  I  thought ;  for  see, 
A  fair  house  yet  stands  open;  yet  all  about  it 
Are  close,  and  no  lights  stirring:  there  maybe 

foul  play : 
I'll  venture"  to  look  in.  If  there  be  knaves, 
I  may  do  a  good  office. 

Nurse,  (within.)  Signior! 

Don  J.   What?  how  is  this? 

Nurse.  (Within.)  Signior  Fabritio  ! 

Don  J.  This  is  a  woman's  tongue ;  here  may  be 
good  done. 

Nurse.  (Within.)  Who's  there?    Fabritio? 

Don  J.  Ay. 

Nurse.  (  Withit}.)  Where  are  you? 

Don  J.  Here. 

Nurse.  (  Within.)  Oh  !  come,  for  heaven's  sake ! 

Don  J.  I  must  see  what  this  means. 
Enter  Nurse  with  a  Child. 

Nurse.  I  have  stay'd  this  long  hour  for  youj 
make  no  noise; 
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For  tilings  are  in  strange  trouble.  Here ;  be  secret ; 
'Tis  worth  jour  care :   begone  now ;  more  eyes 

watch  us. 
Than  may  be  for  our  safeties. 

Don  J.  Harkye  — 

Nurse.  Peace;  goodnight!  [Exit. 

Don  J.  She's  gone,  and  I  am  loaden.     Fortune 
for  rae ! 
It  weighs  well,  and  it  feels  well ;  rt  may  chance 
To  be  some  pack  of  worth  :  by  th'  mass,  'tis  heavy  ! 
If  it  be  coin  or  jewels,  it  is  worth  welcome. 
I'll  ne'er  refuse  a  fortune  :  I  am  conKdent 
'Tis  of  no  common  price.    Now  to  my  lodging: 
If  it  be  right,  I'll  bless  this  night.  [Exit. 

Scene  III. — Another  Street. 
Enter  DuKE,  GuzMAN,  Pedro,  and  Perez. 

Duke.  Weleome  to  town.    Are  ye  all  fit? 

Guz.  To  point,  sir. 

Duke.  Where  are  the  horses? 

Pedro.  Where  they  were  appointed. 

Duke.  Be  private  all,  and  whatsoever  fortune 
Offer  itself,  let  us  stand  sure. 

Perez.  Fear  not ; 
Ere  you  shall  be  endanger'd,  or  deluded. 
We'll  make  a  black  night  on't. 

Duke.  No  more,  I  know  it; 
You  know  your  quarters. 

Guz.  Will  you  go  alone,  sir? 

Duke.  Ye  shall  not  be  far  from  me;   the  least 
noise 
Shall  bring  you  to  my  rescue. 

Pedro.  We  are  counsell'd.  \_Exeunt. 

Enter  Don  John,  with  a  Child,  crying, 
Don  J.  Was  ever  man  so  paid  for  being  curious  ; 
Ever  so  bobb'd  for  searching  out  adventures. 
As  I  am!     Did  the  devil  lead  me!     Most  I  needs 

be  peeping 
Into  men's  houses,  where  I  had  no  business. 
And  make  myself  a  miscbief  ? 
"What  have  I  got  by  this  now? 
A  piece  of  pap  and  caudle-work — a  child; 
This  comes  of  peeping! 

What  a  figure  do  I  make  now !  E;ood  white  bread. 
Let's  have  no  bawling  wi' ye.     'Sdeath  I   have  I 
Known  wenches  thus  long,  all  the  ways  of  wenches. 
Their  snares  and  subtleties, 
And  am  I  now  bumfiddled  with  a  bastard? 
Well,  Don  John, 

You'll  be  wiser  one  day,  when  you  have  paid  dearly 
For  a  collection  of  these  butter  prints. 
'Twould  not  grieve  me  to  keep  this  gingerbread, 
Were  it  of  my  own  baking ;  but  to  beggar 
Myself  in  caudles,  nurses,  coral,  bells,  and  babies, 
For  other  men's  iniquities ! 
What  shall  I  do  with  it  now? 
Should  I  be  caught  here  dandling  this  pap-spoon, 
I  shall  be  sung  in  ballads; 
No  eyes  are  near — I'll  drop  it. 
For  the  next  curious  coxcomb.     How  it  smiles 

upon  me ! 
Ha!  you  little  sugar-sop!  'tis  a  sweet  baby; 
'Twere  barbarous  to  leave  it:  ten  to  one  'twould 

kill  it; 
Worse  sin  than  his  who  got  it.  W^ell,  I'll  take  it, 
And  keep  it  as  they  keep  death's-head,  in  rings. 
To  cry  memento  to  me,  "  No  more  peeping !" 
Now  all  the  danger  is  to  qualify 
The  good  old  gentlewoman,  at  whose  house  we 

lodge; 
For  she  will  fall  upon  me  with  a  catechism 
Of  four  hours  long.    Come,  good  wouder, 
Let  you  and  I  be  jogging;  your  starv'd  treble 
AVill  waken  the  rude  watch  else.    All  that  be 
Carious  night-walkers,  may  they  find  my  fee  ! 

^^  [Exit. 


Scene  IV.— .4  Street. 

Enter  DoN  FREDERICK. 


Don  F.  Sure,  he's  gone  home.  I  have  beaten  all 
the  purlieus, 
But  cannot  bolt  him:  if  he  be  a  bobbing — What's 
herel 

Enter  First  CoNSTANTlA. 

1  Con.  I  am  ready. 
And  through  a  world  of  dangers  am  flown  to  you; 
Be  full  of  haste  and  care,  we  are  undone  else. 
Where  are  your  people?     Which  way  must  we 

travel  1 
For  heaven's  sake,  stay  not  here,  sir ! 

Don  F.  What  may  this  provel 

I  Con.  Alas!  I  am  mistaken,  lost,  undone. 
For  ever  perish'd!  Sir,  for  heaven's  sake  tell  me. 
Are  you  a  gentleman? 

Don  F.  I  am. 

1  Con.  Of  this  place? 

Don  F.  No ;  born  in  Spain. 

1  Con.  As  ever  you  lov'd  honour, 
As  ever  your  desires  may  gain  their  ends, 
Do  a  poor  wretched  woman  but  this  benefit, 
For  I  am  forc'd  to  trust  you. 

Don  F.  You  have  charra'd  me: 
Humanity  and  honour  bid  me  help  you; 
And  if  I  fail  your  trust — 

1  Con.  The  time's  too  dangerous 
To  stay  your  protestations  :  I  believe  you,. 
Alas!  I  must  believe  you.    From  this  place^ 
Good,  noble  sir,  remove  me  instantly; 
And,  for  a  time,  where  nothing  but  yourself. 
And  honest  conversation,  may  come  near  me; 
In  some  secure  place  settle  me.   What  I  am. 
And  why  thus  boldly  I  commit  my  credit 
Into  a  stranger's  hand,  the  fear  and  dangers 
That  force  me  to  this  wild  course,  at  more  leisure, 
I  shall  reveal  unto  you. 

Doti  F.  Come,  be  hearty ; 
He  must  strike  through  my  life  that  takes  you  from 
me.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  V. 

Enter  Petruchio,  Antonio,  Sanchio,  and 
Baptista. 

Petr.  He  will  sure  come :  are  ye  all  well  arm'd? 

Anto.  Never  fear  us  : 
Here's  that  will  make  them  dance  without  a  fiddle* 

Petr.  We  are  to  look  for  no  weak  foes,  my  friends. 
Nor  unadvis'd  ones. 

Anto.  Best  gamesters  make  the  best  play  ;. 
We  shall  fight  close,  and  home,  too. 

San.  Antonio, 
You  are  a  thought  too  bloody. 

Anto.  Why,  all  physicians 
And  penny  almanacks  allow  the  opening 
Of  veins  this  month.    Why  do  you  talk  of  bloody  ? 
What  come  we  for,  to  fall  to  cuffs  for  apples? 
What,  would  you  make  the  cause  a  cudgel-quarrel? 
On  what  terms  stands  this  man?  Is  not  bis  honour 
Open'd  t'  bis  hand,  and  pick'd  out  like  an  oyster? 
His  credit  like  a  quart-pot  knock'd  together. 
Able  to  hold  no  liquor?    Clear  out  this  point. 

Petr.  Speak  soft,  gentle  cousin. 

Anto.  I'll  speak  truly. 
What  should  man  do,  allied  to  these  disgraces. 
Lick  o'er  his  enemy,  sit  down,  and  dance  him? 
Cry,   "That's  ray  fine  boy,  thou  shalt  do  so  no 
more,  child?" 

Petr.  Here  are  no  such  cold  pities. 

Anto.  By  St.  Jaques, 
They  shall   not  find  me  one!    Here's  old   tough 

Andrew, 
A  special  friend  of  mine,  and  he  but  hold, 
I'll  strike  them  such  a  hornpipe!     Knocks  I  come 
for. 
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And  the  best  blood  I'll  light  on  :  I  profess  it 
Not  to  scare  costermongers.    If  I  lose  my  own. 
My  audit's  cast,  and  farewell  tive-and-fifty. 

Petr,  Let's  talk  no  longer,  place  yourself  with 
silence. 
As  I  direct  you  ;  and  when  time  calls  as. 
As  ye  are  friends,  so  shew  yourselves. 

Anto.  So  be  it. 
Oh  !  how  my  lingers  tingle  to  be  at  them  ! 

[Exeunt. 
Scene  IV.— ^  Chamber. 

Enter  DoN  John  and  his  Landlady. 

Land.  Nay,  son,  if  this  be  your  regard — 

Don  J.  Good  mother— 

Land.  Good  me  no   goods.     Your   cousin  and 
30urself 
Are  welcome  to  me  whilst  you  bear  yourselves 
Like  honest  and  true  gentlemen.     Bring  hither. 
To  my  house,  that  have  ever  been  reputed 
A  gentlewoman  of  a  decent  and  fair  carriage. 
And  so  behav'd  myself — 

Don  J.  I  know  you  have. 

Land.  Bring  hither,  as  I  say,  to  make  my  name 
Stink  in  my  neighbours'  nostrils,  your  devices, 
Your  brats,  got  out  of  allicant  and  broken  oaths; 
Your  linsey-wolsey  work,  your  filch'd  iniquities! 
You're  deceiv'd  in  me,  sir,  I  am  none 
Of  those  receivers. 

Don  J.  Have  I  not  sworn  unto  you, 
'Tis  none  of  mine,  and  shew'd  you  how  I  found  it? 

Land.  Yon  found  an  easy  fool,  that  let  you  get  it. 

Don  J.  Will  you  hear  me"? 

Land.  Oaths!   what  care  you  for  oaths,  to  gain 
your  ends, 
When  you  are  high  and  paniper'd'!    What  saint 

knows  you? 
Or  what  religion,  but  your  wicked  passions? 
I'm  sick  to  see  this  dealing. 

Don  J.  Heaven  forbid,  mother  ! 

Land.  Nay,  I  am  very  sick. 

Don  J.  Who  waits  there? 

Peter.  (Within.)  Sir? 

Don  J.  Bring  a  bottle  of  canary  wine. 

Land.  Exceeding  sick,  heaven  help  me! 

Don  J.  Haste  you,  sirrah! 
I  must  e'en  make  her  drunk.  (Aside.)   Nay,  gentle 
mother — 

Land.  Now  fie  upon  you  !  was  it  for  this  purpose 
You  fetch'd  your  evening  walks  for  your  devotions, 
For  this  pretended  holiness?    No  weather, 
Not  before  day,  could  hold  you  from  the  matins. 
Were  these  your  bo-peep  prayers? 
Still  sicker,  sicker! 

Enter  PETER,  with  a  bottle  of  wine. 

Don  J.  There  is  no  talking  to  her  till  I  have 

drench'd  her:  (Aside.) 

Give  me  :  here,  mother,  take  a  good  round  draught. 

It  will  purge  spleen  from  your  spirits:  deeper, 

mother. 

Land.  Ay,  ay,  son,  you  imagine  this  will  mend 


AY, 

all. 


Don  J.  All,  i'faith  !  mother. 

Land.  I  confess,  the  wine 
Will  do  its  part. 

Don  J.  I'll  pledge  you. 

Land.  But,  son  John — 

Don  J.  I  know  your  meaning,  mother  ;  touch  it 
once  more. 
Alas  !  you  look  not  well.  Take  a  round  draught, 
And  then  we'll  talk  at  large. 

Land.  A  civil  gentleman  ! 
A  stranger;  one  the  town  holds  a  good  regard  of. 

(Aside.) 

Don  J.  Now  we  grow  kind  and  maudlin.  (Aside.) 

Land.  One   that   should   weigh  his  fair  name ! 
(Aside.)  Oh!  a  stitch! 


Don  J.  There's  nothing  better  for  a  stitch,  good 
mother : 
Make  no  spare  of  it  as  you  love  your  health  ; 
Mince  not  the  matter. 

Land.  As  I  said,  a  gentleman  lodge  in  my  house ! 
Now  heaven's  my  comfort,  signior! — 

Don  J.  And  the  wine,  good  mother. 
I  look'd  for  this.  (Aside.) 

Land.  I  did  not  think  you  would  hare  us'd  me 
thus ; 
A  woman  of  credit;  one,  heaven  knows  ! 
That  loves  you  but  too  tenderly. 

Don  J.  The  thunder  ceases,  and  the  rain  de- 
scends. 

Land.  What  do  you  say,  son? 

Don  J.  I  say,  mother. 
That  I  ever  foundy  our  kindness,  and  acknowledge  it. 

Land.  No,   no;    I   am   a  fool   to   counsel  you. 
Where's  the  infant? 
Come,  let's  see  your  workmanship. 

Don  J.  It  is  none  of  mine,  mother,  but  I'll  fetch 
it. 
Here  it  is,  and  a  lusty  one. 

Land.  Oh  •  heaven  bless  thee!    As  I  live. 
Your  own  eyes,  signior;  and  the  nether  lip 
As  like  you  as  you  had  spit  it. 

Don  J.  I  am  glad  on't. 

Land.  Bless  me  !  what  things  are  these? 

Don  J.  I  thought  my  labour 
Was  not  all  lost ;  'tis  gold,  and  these  are  jewels. 
Both  rich  and  right,  I  nope. 

Land.  Well,  well,  son  John, 
Here  I  am  with  yon  now,  when,  as  they  say. 
Your  pleasure  comes  with  profit. 

Don  J.  All  this  time,  good  mother. 
The  child  wants  looking  to,  wants  meat  and  nurses. 

Land.  Now  blessing  o'  thy  heart!  it  shall  have  all. 
And  instantly  :  I'll  seek  a  nurse  myself,  son. 
'Tis  a  sweet  child  !     Ah  !  my  young  Spaniard! 
Take  you  no  further  care,  sir. 

Don  J.  Yes,  of  these  jewels, 
I  must,  by  your  good  leave,  mother;  these  are 

mine: 
The  gold  for  bringing  up  oft,  I  freely  render 
To  your  charge  :  for  the  rest,  I'll  find  a  master. 
But  where's  Don  Fred'rick,  mother? 

Land.  Ten  to  one. 
About  the  like  adventure;  he  told  me 
He  was  to  find  you  out. 

Don  J.  Why  should  he  stay  thus? 
There  may  be  some  ill  chance  in't ;  sleep  I  will  not. 
Before  I  have  found  him. 

Well,  my  dear  mother,  let  the  child  be  look'd  to; 
And  look  you  to  be  rewarded.    About  it 
Straight,  good  mother. 

Land.  No  more  words,  nor  no  more  children. 
Good  son,  as  you  love  me:  this  may  do  well : 
This  shall  do  well:  eh!  you  little,  sweet  cherub! 

[Exit,  with  the  Child. 

Don  J,   Away!     So,   so;   I   thought   the   wine 
would  do  its  duty  : 
She'll  kill  the  child  with  kindness :  t'other  glas.s. 
And  she  had  ravish'd  me.    There  is  no  way 
Of  bringing  women  of  her  age  to  reason. 
But  by  this  :  girls  of  fifteen  are  caught 
Fifty  ways;  they  bite  as  fast  as  you  throw  in; 
But  with  the  old  cold  'tis  a  dift"'rent  dealing, 
'Tis  wine  must  warm  them  to  their  sense  of  feeling. 

[Exit. 

ACT  11. 

Scene  I. — A  Chamber. 

Enter  DoN  Frederick,  and  Anthony  with  a 
candle. 

Don  F.  Give  me  the  candle  ;  so,  go  you  out  that 
way. 


Scene  2.] 
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(^Aside.') 


Anth.  What  have  we  now  to  do? 

Don  F.  And,  on  jour  life,  sirrah! 
Let  none  come  near  the  door,  without  my  know- 
ledge; 
No,  not  my  landlady,  nor  my  friend. 

Anth.  "lis  done,  sir. 

Don  F.  Nor  any  serious  business  that  concerns 
me. 

Anth.  Is  the  wind  there  again?  {Aside.) 

Don  F.  Begone ! 

Anth.  I  am,  sir.  [Exit. 

Fred.  Now  enter  without  fear. 

Enter  First  CONSTANTIA. 
And,  noble  lady, 

That  safety  and  civility  you  wish  for, 
Shall  truly  here  attend  yon  : 
No  wishes, 

Beyond  the  moderation  of  a  man, 
Dare  enter  here.     Your  own  desires  and  inno- 
cence, 
Join'd  to  my  vow'd  obedience,  shall  protect  you. 

1  Con.  Yon  are  truly  noble, 
And  worth  a  woman's  trust :  let  it  become  me, 
(I  do  beseech  you,  sir,)  for  all  your  kindness, 
To  render,  with  my  thanks,  this  worthless  trifle: 

{Offers  a  ring.) 
I  may  be  longer  troublesome. 

Don  F.  Fair  offices 
Are  still  their  own  rewards  :    heaven   bless  me, 

lady. 
From  selling  civil  courtesies.  May  it  please  you, 
If  yon  will  force  a  favour,  to  oblige  me. 
Draw  but  that  cloud  aside,  to  satisfy  me 
For  what  good  angel  I  am  engag'd. 

1  Con.  It  shall  be; 
For  I  am  truly  confident  you  are  honest: 
The  piece  is  scarce  worth  looking  on. 

Don  F.  Trust  me, 
The  abstract  of  all  beauty,  soul  of  sweetness! 
What  eyes  are  there ! 
Noble  lady. 

If  there  be  any  further  service  to  cast  on  me. 
Let  it  be  worth  my  life,  so  much  I  honour  you — 

1  Con.  Your  service  is  too  liberal,  worthy  sir. 
Thus  far  I  shall  entreat — 

Don  F.  Command  me,  lady  : 
You  make  your  power  too  poor. 

1  Con.  That  presently. 
With  all  convenient  haste,  you  will  retire 
Unto  the  street  you  found  me  in: 
There,  if  you  find  a  gentleman  oppress'd 
With  force  and  violence,  do  a  man's  office. 
And  draw  your  sword,  to  rescue  him. 

Don  F.  He's  safe. 
Be  what  he  will ;  and  let  his  foes  be  devils, 
Arra'd  with  your  beauty,  I  shall  conjure  them. 
Retire ;  this  key  will  guide  you :  all  things  necessary 
Are  there  before  you. 

1  Con.  All  my  prayers  go  with  yon  !  [^Exit. 

Don  F.  Men  say,  gold 
Does  all,  engages  all,  works  through  all  dangers: 
Now,  I  say,  beauty  can  do  more.     The  king's  ex- 
chequer. 
Nor  all  his  wealthy  Indies,  could  not  draw  me 
Through  half  those  miseries  this  piece  of  pleasure 
Might  make  me  leap  into  : 
Yet,  I  vow. 

My  hopes  shall  die,  and  my  tongue  rot  within  me. 
Ere  I  infringe  ray  faith.  Now  to  my  rescue.  [Exit. 

Scene  II.— ^  Street. 

Enter  theDuKE,  pursued  by  Petruchio,  ANTONIO, 
and  that  party. 

Duke.  You  will  not  all  oppress  me? 
Anto.  Kill  him  i'  th'  wanton  eye. 
Let  me  come  to  him. 


Duke.  Then  you  shall  buy  me  dearly. 

{They  fight;  the  Duke  fights  and  retreats.) 

£n<er  Don  John. 

Don  J.  Sure,  'tis  fighting! 
My  friend  may  be  engag'd.    Fie!  gentlemen. 
This  is  unmanly  odds.  (Duke falls.)  Press  upon 
A  fall'n  enemy;  it  is  cowardly  : 
Thus  will  I  protect  him.  (Bestrides  the  Duke.) 

Anto.  I'll  stop  your  mouth,  sir. 

Don  J.  Nay,  then,  have  at  thee  freely. 
There's  a  plum  to  satisfy  your  longing. 

Petr.  He's  fallen;  I  hope  I  have  sped  him. 
Where's  Antoniol 

Anto.  I  must  have  one  thrust  more,  sir. 

Don  J.  Come  np  to  me. 

Anto.  A  mischief  confound  your  fingers! 
He's  given  me  my  quietus  est;  I  felt  him 
In  my  small  guts;  I'm  sure  he's  feez'd  me: 
This  comes  of  siding  with  you. 

Petr.  I  hear  more  rescue  coming, 

{Trampling  tvilhin.) 

Anto.  Let's  turn  back,  then  ; 
My  skull's  uncloven  yet,  let  me  but  kill  somebody. 

Petr.  Away,  for  heaven's  sake,  with  him  ' 

[They  hurry  Antonio  off. 

Enter  the  Duke's  Party. 

Don  J.  Help,  gentlemen!    How  is  it? 

Duke.  Well,  sir. 
Only  a  little  stagger'd. 

Duke's  Party.  Let's  pursue  them. 

Duke.  No  ;  not  a  man,  I  charge  you. 
My  thanks  to  you,  brave  sir,  whose  timely  valour 
And  manly  courtesy  came  to  my  rescue. 

Von  J.  You  had  foul  play  ofter'd  you,  and  shame 
befall  him 
That  can  pass  by  oppression. 

Duke.  May  I  crave,  sir. 
But  this  much  honour  more,  to  know  your  name, 
And  him  I  am  so  bound  tol 

Don  J.  For  the  bond,  sir, 
'Tis  every  good  man's  lie ;  to  know  me  further, 
Will  little  profit  you  ;  I  am  a  stranger; 
My  country,  Spain;  my  name,  Don  John;  a  gen- 
tleman 
That  came  abroad  to  travel. 

Duke.  I  have  heard,  sir. 
Much  worthy  mention  of  you,  yet  I  find 
Fame  short  of  what  yon  are. 

Don  J.  You  are  pleas'd,  sir. 
To  express  your  courtesy  ;  may  I  demand 
As  freely  what  yon  are,  and  what  mischance 
Cast  you  into  this  danger? 

Duke.  For  this  present 
I  must  desire  your  pardon  ;  you  shall  know  me 
Ere  it  be  long,  sir,  and  nobler  thanks 
Than  now  my  will  can  render. 

Don  J.  Your  will's  your  own,  sir, 

(  Looking  about. ) 

Duke.  What  is't  you  look  for,  sirl     Have  you 
lost  anythingl 

Don  J.  Only  my  hat  i'  th'  scuffle;  sure,  these 
fellows 
Were  night-snaps! 

Duke.  No,  believe  me,  sir ;  pray,  use  mine. 
For  'twill  be  hard  to  find  your  own  now. 

Don  J.  Indeed,  I  cannot. 

Duke.  Indeed,  you  shall :  I  can  command  another. 
I  do  beseecii  you,  honour  me. 

Don  J.  Well,  sir,  then  I  will ; 
And  so  I'll  take  my  leave. 

Duke.  Within  these  few  days 
I  hope  I  shall  be  happy  in  your  knowledge. 
Till  when,  you  live  in  my  remembrance. 

[Exit  with  his  parti/, 

Don  J.  And  you  in  mine. 
This  is  some  noble  fellow ! 


THE  CHANCES. 


[Act  II. 


Enter  Don  Frederick. 
Don  P.  'Tis  his  tongue,  sure. 
Don  John! 
Don  J.  Don  Frederick ! 
Don  F.  You're  fairly  met,  sir. 
Pr'jthee,  tell  ine,  what  revelations  Last  thou  had 

to-night. 
That  home  was  never  thought  of? 

Don  J.  Revelations! 
I'll  tell  tliee,  Frederick  :  but  before  I  tell  thee. 
Settle  thy  understanding. 
Don  F.  'Tis  prepar'd,  sir. 
Don  J,  Why,  then,  mark  what  shall  follow: 
This  night,  Frederick,  this  wicked  night — 
Don  F.  I  thought  no  less. 
Don  J.  This  blind  night!— 
What  dost  thou  think  I  have  gotl 

DonF.  What  such  wanton  fellows  ought  to  get. 
Don  J.  Would  'twere  no  worse!   you  talk  of 
revelations, 
I  have  got  a  revelation  will  reveal  me 
An  arrant  coxcomb  whilst  I  live. 

Don  F.  What  is'f? 
Thou  hast  lost  nothing? 

Don  J.  No,  I  have  got,  I  tell  thee. 
Don  F.  What  hast  thou  got  ? 
Don  J.  One  of  the  infantrv — a  child. 
Don  F.  How ! 

Don  J.  A  chopping  child,  man. 
Don  F.  'Give  you  joy,  sir ! 

DonJ.  I'll  give  it  you,  sir,  ifitis  joy.  Frederick, 
This  town's  abominable,  that's  the  truth  on't. 

Don  F.  I  still  told  you,  John, 
Your  wenching  must  come  home;  I  oounsell'd  you; 
But  where  no  grace  is— 

Don  J.  'Tis  none  of  mine,  man. 
Don  F.  Answer  the  parish  so. 
Don  J.  Cheated,  in  troth! 
Peeping  into  a  house,  by  whom  I  know  not, 
Nor  where  to  find  the  place  again ;  but,  Frederick, 
'Tis  no  poor  one. 

That's  my  best  comfort,  for't  has  brought  about  it 
Enough  to  make  it,  man. 
Don  F.  Where  is'tl 
Don  J.  At  home. 

Don  F.  A  saving  voyage  ;  but  what  will  you  say, 
signior. 
To  him  that,  searching  out  your  serious  worship. 
Has  met  a  stranger  fortune"? 

Don  J.  How,  good  Frederick? 
A  little  squeaking  girl  to  this  boy  would  hit  it. 
DonF.  No,  mine's  a  nobler  venture;  what  do 
you  think,  sir. 
Of  a  distress'd  lady,  one  whose  beauty 
Would  oversell  all  Italy"! 
DonJ.  Where  is  she? 
Don  F.  A  woman  of  that  rare  behaviour, 
So  qualified,  as  love  and  admiration 
Dwell  round  about  her;  of  that  perfect  spirit — 
Don  J.  Ay,  marry,  sirl 
Don  F.  That  admirable  carriage. 
That  sweetness  in  discourse  :  young  as  the  morning, 
Her  blushes  staining  his. 

Don  J.  But  Where's  this  creature? 
Shew  me  but  that. 

Don  F.  That's  all  one;  she's  forthcoming. 
I  have  her  sure,  boy. 

Don  J.  Harkye !  Frederick  ; 
What  truck  beiwixtmy  infant? 

Don  F.  'Tis  too  light,  sir  ; 
Stick  to  your  cliarge,  good  Don  John ;  I  am  well. 
Don  J.  But  is  there  such  a  wench  1 
Don  F.  First  tell  me  this  : 
Did  you  not  lately,  as  you  walk'd  along, 
Discover  people  that  were  arm'd,  and  likely 
To  do  offence  1 

Don  J.  Yes,  marry,  and  Ihey  urg'd  it 
As  far  as  they  had  spirit. 


Don  F.  Pray,  go  forward. 
Don  J.  A  gentleman  I  found  engag'd  amongst 
them. 
It  seems,  of  noble  breeding,  I'm  sure,  brave  mettle^ 
As  I  return'd  to  look  you  ;  I  set  into  him. 
And  without  hurt  (I  thank  heaven!)  rescu'd  him. 
Ecce  signum.  {Shewing  the  hat.) 

Don  F.  What  the  devil's  that,  John? 
Don  J.  Onlj^  the  laurel  I  gain'd  in  the  scuffle. 
Don  F.  Bravo!  then  all  my  work  is  done. 
And  now,  to  satisfy  you,  there  is  a  woman — 
Oh  !  John,  there  is  a  woman — 

Don  J.  Oh!  Frederick,  where  is  shel 
Don  F.  And  one  of  no  less  worth  than  I  assure 
you  ; 
And,  which  is  more,  fall'n  under  my  protection. 
DonJ.  I'm  glad  of  that;  forward,  sweet  Fred- 
erick. 
Don  F.  And,    which  is  most  of  all,   she  is  at 

home,  too,  sir. 
Don  J.  Come,  let's  begone,  sir. 
Don  F.  Yes ;  but  'tis  most  certain, 
You  cannot  see  her,  sir. 
DonJ.  Why? 
Don  F,  She  has  sworn  me. 
That  none  else  shall  come  near  her ;  not  my  mother. 
Till  some  doubts  are  clear'd.  ■ 

Don  J,  Not  look  upon  her?    What  chamber  is 

she  in? 
Don  F,  In  ours. 
Don  J,  Let's  go,  I  say: 
A  woman's  oaths  are  wafers,  break  with  making. 
They  must  for  modesty  a  little  :  we  all  know  it. 
Let's  go,  I  say. 
Don  F.  No,  I'll  assure  you,  sir. 
Don  J,  Not  see  her  ! 
I  smell  an  old  dog  trick  of  your's.    Lookye  !  Fred- 
erick; 
You  talk'd  to  me  of  wenching  ;  let's  have  fair  play^ 
Square  dealing,  I  would  wish  you. 

Don  F.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  John. 
Don  J.  Tell  me. 
And  tell  me  true  :  is  the  cause  honourable^ 
Or  for  your  pleasure  1 

Fred.  By  all  our  friendship,  John, 
'Tis  honest,  and  of  great  end. 

Doti  J.  I'm  answer'd  ; 
But  let  me  see  her  though.. 
Don  F.  I  can't. 

Don  J.  Leave  the  door  open  as  you  go  in. 
Don  F.  I  dare  not. 

Don  J.  Not  wide  open,  bat  a  little,  very  little,. 
So  as  a  jealous  husband 
Would  level  at  his  wanton  wife  through. 

Don  F.  That  courtesy. 
If  you  desire  no  more  — 
Don  J.  No  more. 
Don  F.  And  keep  it  strictly — 
Don  J.  Upon  my  honour. 
Don  F.  I  dare  afford  you.    Come,  'tis  now  near 

morning. 
Don  J.  Along,  along,  then,  dear  Frederick. 

[  Exeunt.. 

Enter  Peter  and  Anthony. 

Peter.  Nay,  the  old  woman's  gone,  too. 

.47i</i.  She's  a  caterwauling 
Amongst  the  gutters  :  but,  conceive  rae,  Peter, 
Where  our  good  masters  should  be. 

Peter.  Where  they  should  be, 
I  do  conceive  ;  but  where  they  are,  good  Anthony — 

Anth.  Ay,  there  it  goes.     My  master's  bo-peep 
with  me. 
With  his  sly  popping  in  and  out  again, 
Argued  a  cause — 

Peter.  My  saint-like  Don  has  hired  a  chapel 
In  the  corner  there,  for  his  pious  uses; 
Where  I,  against  my  will,  watch,  fast,  a|(|pray. 


Scene  3.] 


THE  CHANCES. 


(^Lute  sounds.) 


Anth.  Hark! 

Peter.  What? 

Anth.  Dost  not  Lear  a  noise? 
Again! — 'tis  a  lute. 

Peter.   Odd !    it's  a  lute,   or  a  drum.    Wbere 
is  it? 

Anth.  Above,  in  my  master's  chamber. 

Peter.  There  is  no  creature :  he  hath  the  key 
himself,  man. 

Anth.  Let  him  have  it;  this  is  his  lute. 

{Singing  within.) 

Peter.  I  grant  you;  but  who  strikes  it? 

Anth.  An  admirable  voice,  too!    Hark  you! 

Peter,  Anthony, 
Art  sure  we  are  at  home? 

Anth.  Without  all  doubt,  Peter. 

Peter.  Then  it  must  be  the  devil. 

Anth.  Let  it  be. 
Good  devil,  sing  again.    Oh!  dainty  devil! 
Peter,  believe  it  a  most  delicate  devil ! 
The  sweetest  devil — 

Enter  DoN  FREDERICK  and  Don  John. 

Don  F.  If  you  will  be  content  with  peeping? 

Don  J.  I  will,  I  will. 

Don  F.  Then  come  in  softly ; 
And.  as  you  love  your  faith,  presume  no  further 
Than  you  have  promis'd. 

Don  J.  Basta! 

Don  F.  What  makes  you  up  so  early,  sir? 

Don  J.  You,  sir,  in  your  contemplations? 

Peter.  Oh  I  pray  you,  peace,  sir. 

Anth.  Hush,  hush!  {Lute  sounds.) 

Don  F.  Why  peace,  sir? 

Anth.  Why,  hush,  hush! 

Peter.  Do  you  hear? 

Don  J.  'Tis  your  lute  :  she's  playing  on't. 

Anth.  The  house  is  haunted,  sir; 
For  this  we  have  heard  this  half  year. 

Don  F.  You  saw  nothing? 

Anth.  Not  I. 

Peter.  Nor  I,  sir. 

Don  F.  Get  out  our  breakfast,  then; 
And  make  no  words  on't. 

Don  J.  We'll  undertake  this  spirit,  if  it  be  one. 

Anth.  This  is  no  devil,  Peter. 
Mum  !  there  be  bats  abroad.  [^Exit  with  Peter. 

Don  F.  Slay ;  now  she  sings. 
Why  didst  thou  shrug  so  ? 

Either  allay  this  heat,  or,  as  I  live,  I  will  not  trust 
you. 

Don  J.  Pass  on ;  I  warrant  you.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  \\l.— Another  Chamber. 

Enter  First  CoNSTANTIA,  with  a  lute. 

1  Con.  Thou  friendly,  soothing  instrument !  my 
better 
Genius  has  surely  laid  thee  in  my  way. 
That  thy  sweet  melancholy  strain  might  echo 
To  the  sorrows  of  my  heart,  lest  it,  o'erburden'd, 
Should,  from  reflection,  sink  into  despair. 
To  curse  those  stars,  that  men  say  govern  us  ; 
To  rail  at  fortune,  to  fall  out  with  fate. 
And  tax  the  general  world,  will  help  me  nothing: 
Alas  !  our  own  desires 

Are  our  own  fates,  our  own  stars  all  our  fortune. 
Which,  as  we  sway  them,  so  abuse,  or  bless  us. 

{Retires  and  sits.) 

Enter  Don  Frederick.    Don  John  peeping. 

Don  F.  Peace  to  your  meditations  ! 

Don  J.  Pox  on  you  ! 
Stand  out  of  the  light.  {Aside.) 

1  Con.  I  crave  your  mercy,  sir. 
My  mind,  o'ercharg'd  with  care,  made  me  unman- 
nerly. 


DonF.  Pray  you,  set  that  mind  at  rest;  all  shall 
be  perfect. 

Don  J.  I  like   the  person  rare:    a  handsome 
person  ! 
A  wond'rous  handsome  body!   Would  she  would 

turn! 
See,  an  that  spiteful  puppy  be  not  got 
Between  me  and  my  light  again !  {Aside.) 

Don  F.  'Tis  done ; 
As  all  that  you  command,  shall  be  :  the  gentlemaa 
Is  safely  off  all  danger. 

Don  J.  What  a  rare  creature  :  {Aside.) 

1  Con.  How  shall  I  thank  you,  sir?  how  satisfy — 

Don  F.  Gentle  lady,  all's  rewarded. 
Now  does  he  melt  like  marmalade.  {Aside.) 

Don  J.  Nay,  'tis  certain. 
Thou  art  the  sweetest  woman,  that  eyes  e'er  look'd 

on! 
Pray,  heaven,  thou  art  not  honest!  {Aside.) 

Don  F.  None  disturb'd  you? 

1  Con.  Not  any,  sir;  nor  any  sound  came  near 
me; 
I  thank  your  care. 

Don  F.  'Tis  well. 
Pull  in  your  head,  and  be  hang'd !         {To  Don  J.) 

Don  J.  Harkye!  Frederick, 
I  have  brought  you  home  your  pack-saddle. 

Don  F.  Fie  upon  you  ! 

(  To  Don  J.    Shuts  the  door.) 

1  Con.  Nay,  let  him  enter.    Fie!  my  lord  duke  ; 
Stand  peeping  at  your  friends! 

Don  F.  You  are  cozen'd,  lady; 
Here  is  no  duke. 

I  Co7i.  I  know  bim,  full  well,  signior. 
I  do  beseech  your  grace,  come  in. 

Don  F.  Shall  he  enter. 
Whoe'er  he  be? 

1  Con.  With  all  my  heart. 

Don  F.  Come  in,  then. 

Enter  Doti  John. 

Don  J.  Bless  you,  lady  !         {Constantia  starts.) 

Don  F.  Nay,  start  not;  though  he  be  a  stranger 
to  you. 
He's  of  a  noble  strain ;  my  kinsman,  lady ; 
My  countryman,  and  fellow-traveller. 
He's  truly  honest. 

Don  J.  That's  a  lie.  {Aside.) 

Don  F.  And  trusty, 
Beyond  your  wishes  ;  valiant  to  defend. 
And  modest  to  converse  with  as  your  blushes. 

Don  J.    Modest  to  converse  with !     Here's  a 
fellow! 
Now  may  I  hang  myself:  this  commendation 
Has  broke  the  neck  of  all  my  hopes  ;  for  now 
Must  I  cry,  "  No,    forsooth  !"    and   "  Ay,   for- 
sooth !" 
"  And  truly,  as  I  live!"  and  "  As  I  am  honest!" 
He's  done  these  things  ou  purpose ;  for  he  knows. 
Like  a  most  envious  rascal  as  he  is, 
I  am  not  honest  this  way.    Oh  !  the  traitor  ! 
He  has  watch'd  his  time.    I  shall  be  quit  with  him. 

{Aside.) 

1  Con.  Sir,  I  credit  you. 

Don  F.  Go,  salute  her,  John. 

Don  J.  Plague  o'  your  commendations  !  {Aside.) 

1  Con.  Sir,  I  shall  now  desire  to  be  a  trouble. 

Don  J.  Never  to  me,  sweet  lady.   Thus  I  seal 
My  faith,  and  all  my  services.     {Kisses  her  hand.) 

1  Con.  One  word,  signior.  {To  Don  F.) 

Don  J.  What  a  hand  the  rogue  has!  softer  than 
down. 
And  whiter  than  the  lily  ;  and  then,  her  eyes! 
What  points  she  at?  my  leg,  I  warrant;  or 
My  well-knit  body :  sit  fast,  Don  Frederick. 

Don  F.  'Twas  given  him  by  that  gentleman, 
You  took  such  care  of,  his  own  being  lost  i'  the 
scuffle. 


THE  CHANCES. 


[Act  II. 


1  Con.  With   mncb  joy  may  he  wear  it!  'tis  a 
right  one, 
I  can  assure  you,  j^entlemen  ;  and  right  happy 
May  he  be  in  all  tights  for  that  noble  service. 

i)on  F.  Why  do  you  blush? 

1  Con.  It  had  almost  cozen'd  me. 
For,  not  to  lie,  when  I  saw  that,  I  look 'd  for 
Another  owner  of  it.  But 'tis  well. 

Don  F.  Who's  there?  {Knocking.) 

Pray  you,  retire,  madam.  [Exit  1  Con.]    Come  in, 
sir. 

Enter  ANTHONY. 

Now,  what's  the  news  with  you? 

Anth.  There  is  a  gentleman  without 
Would  speak  with  Don  John. 

Doti  F.  {To  Don  J.  who  is  peeping  after  Con.) 
Don  John! 

Don  J.  {Still peeping.)  What's  the  matter? 

Don  F.  Leave  peeping,  John;  you  are  wanted. 

Don  J.  Who  is  it? 

Anth.  1  do  not  know,  sir;  but  he  shews  a  man 
Of  no  mean  reckoning. 

Don  J.  Let  him  shew  his  name, 
And  you  return  a  little  wiser.  [Exit  Anthony. 

Don  F.  How  do  you  like  her,  John? 

Don  J.  As  well  as  you,  Frederick, 
For  all  I  am  honest;  you  shall  find  it,  too. 

Don  F.  Art  thou  not  honest? 

Don  J.  Art  thou  an  ass? 
"And  modest  as  her  blushes!"    What  a  block- 
head 
"Would  e'er  have  popp'd  out  such  a  dry  apology 
For  his  dear  friend?  And  to  a  gentlewoman, 
A  woman  of  her  youth  and  delicacy  ! 
They  are  arguments  to  draw  them  to  abhor  us. 
An  honest,  moral  man  !  'tis  for  a  constable. 
A  handsome  man,  a  wholesome  man, 
A  liberal  man,  a  likely  man, 
Stout,  strong,  and  valiant — 
These  had   been   things    to    hearken    to;    things 

catching ; 
But  yon  Have  such  a  spic'd  consideration, 
Such  qualms  upon  your  worship's  conscience. 
Such  chilblains  in  your  blood,  that  all  things  pinch 

you. 
Which  nature  and  the  liberal  world  make  custom; 
And  nothing  but  fair  honour!  dear  honour!   sweet 

honour! 
Oh!  damn  your  water-gruel  honour! 

Don  F.  I  am  sorry,  John — 

Don  J.  And  so  am  I,   Frederick;  but  what  of 
that? 
Fie  upon  thee!  a  man  of  thy  discretion! 
That  I  was  trusty  and  valiant,   were  things  well 

put  in ; 
But,  modest!  a  modest  gentleman  ! 
Oh!  wit,  wit!  where  wast  thou? 

Don  F.  It  shall  be  mended; 
And  henceforth  yon  shall  have  your  due. 

Re-enter  ANTHONY. 

Don  J.  I  look  for't.-  -How  now,  who  is't? 
Anth.  A  gentleman  of  this  city. 
And  calls  himself  Petruchio. 

Don  J.  Petruchio!  I'll  attend  him.     [Exit  Anth, 

Enter  First  CoNSTANTlA. 

1  Con.  How  did  he  call  himself? 

Don  F.  Petruchio : 
Does  it  concern  you  aught? 

1  Con.  Oh!  gentlemen. 
The  hour  of  my  destruction  is  come  on  me  ; 
I  am  discover'd,  lost,  left  to  uiy  ruin: 
As  ever  you  had  pity — 

Don  J.  Do  not  fear  ; 


Let  the  great  devil  come,  he  shall  come  through 

me  first. 
Lost  here,  and  we  about  you  ! 

1  Con.  To  you,  and  your  humanity,  a  hapless 
Helpless  creature,  begs  for  safety.    Oh  !  grant 
Me  i'our  protection  ;  to  your  honours,  sirs, 
I  fly,  as  to  the  altar,  for  a  refuge : 
Be  your  nobleness 

My  sanctuary,  and  shield  a  woe-sick  heart 
From  all  its  terrors  and  afflictions.         {Kneeling.^ 

Don  J.  Pray,  rise.  {Kneels.)  I  can't  bear  it. 

Don  F.  Fall  before  us  ! 

1  Con.  Oh  !  my  unfortunate  estate  !  all  anger 
Conipar'd  to  his,  to  his — 

Don  F.  Let  his  and  all  men's. 
Whilst  we  have  power  and  life  ;  bear  up,  for  hea- 
ven's sake! 

Don  J.  And  for  my  sake,  be  comforted. 

1  Con,  I  have  offended  heaven,  too;  yet  heaven 
knows — 

Don  J.    Ay,    heaven  knows,   that   we   are   all 
evil  ; 
Yet  heaven  forbid  we  should  have  our  deserts. 
What  is  he? 

1  Con.  Too,  too  near  to  my  offence,  sir. 
Oh!  he  will  cut  me  piece-meal! 

Don  F.  'Tis  no  treason? 

Don  J,  Let  it  be  what  it  will,  if  he  cut  here, 
I'll  find  him  cut-work. 

Don  F.  He  must  buy  you  dear; 
With  more  than  common  lives. 

Don  J.  Fear  not,  nor  weep  not; 
By  heaven,  I'll  fire  the  town  before  you  perish  ! 
And  then  the  more  the   merrier;  we'll  jog  with 
you. 

Don  F.  Come,  in,  and  dry  your  eyes. 

Do7i  J.  Pray,  no  more  weeping. 
Spoil  a  sweet  face  for  nothing  !  My  return 
Shall  end  all  this-,  I  warrant  you. 

1  Con.  Heaven  grant  it !  [Exeunti 


Scene  IV. — An  Apartment  i?i  Don  Frederick's 
Lodgings. 

Enter  PETRUCHIO,  with  a  letter. 

Petr.  This  man  should  be  of  quality  and  worth. 
By  Don  Alvaro's  letter;  for  he  gives 
No  slight  recommendation  of  him  : 
I'll  e'en  make  use  of  him. 

Enter  Don  John. 

Don  J.  Save  you,  sir  ;  I  am  sorry 
My  business  was  so  unmannerly,  to  make  you 
Wait  thus  long  here. 

Petr.  Occasions  must  be  serv'd,  sir. 
But  is  your  name  Don  John  ! 

Don  J .  It  is,  sir. 

Petr.  Then, 
First,  for  your  own  brave  sake,  I  must  embrace 

you: 
Next,  for  the  credit  of  your  noble  friend, 
Hernanda  de  Alvaro,  make  you  mine  : 
Who  lays  his  charge  upon  me,  in  this  letter, 
To  look  you  out;  and  for  the  virtue  in  yon, 
Whilst  your  occasions  make  you  resident 
In   this  place,   to  supply  you,  love    and  honour 

you; 
Which  had  I  known  sooner — 

Don  J.  Noble  sir. 
You'll  make  my  thanks  too  poor.   I  wear  a  sword, 

sir; 
And  have  a  service  to  be  still  dispos'd  of. 
As  you  shall  please  command  it. 

Petr.  That  manly  courtesy  is  half  my  business^ 
sir; 
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And,  to  be  short,  to  make  you  know  I  honour 

you, 
And  in  all  points  believe  your  worth-like  oracle; 
This  day,  Petrucbio, 

One  that  may  command  the  strength  of  this  place. 
Hazard  the  boldest  spirits,  hath  made  choice 
Only  of  you,  and  in  a  noble  olfice. 

Don  J.  Forward,  T  am  free  to  entertain  it. 

Peti:  Thus,  tbenj 
I  do  beseech  you,  mark  me. 

Don  J.  I  shall,  sir. 

Petr.  Ferrara's  duke — Would  I  might  call  him 
worthy ! 
But  that  he  has  razed  out  from  his  family. 
As  he  has  mine,  with  infamy — This  man, 
Rather,  this  powerful  monster,  we  being  left 
But  two,  of  all  our  house,  to  stock  our  memories. 
My  sister  Coiistantia  and  myself  j  with  arts  and 

witchcrafts. 
Vows,  and  such  oaths  heaven  has  no  mercy  for, 
Drew  to  dishonour  this  weak  maid  by  stealth. 
And  secret  passages,  I  knew  not  of. 
Oft  he  obtain'd  his  wishes,  oft  abus'd  her, 
I  am  asham'd  to  say  the  rest.  This  purchas'd, 
And  his  hot  blood  allay'd,  be  left  her, 
And  all  our  name  to  ruin. 

Don  J.  This  was  foul  play. 
And  ought  to  be  rewarded  so. 

Petr.  I  hope  so  : 
He  'scap'd  me  yesternight ;  which,  if  he  dare 
Again  adventure  for,  I  will  pardon  him. 

Don  J.  Sir,  what  commands  have  you  to  lay  on 
mel 

Petr.  Only  thus  :  by  word  of  mouth  to  carry  him 
A  challenge  from  me,  that  so  (if  he  have  honour  in 

him) 
We  may  decide  all  difference  betwixt  us. 

Don  J.  Fair  and  noble; 
And  I  will  do  it  home.  When  shall  I  visit' you'! 

Petr.  Please  you,  this  afternoon,  I  will  ride  with 
you ; 
For,  at  the  castle,  six  miles  hence,  we  are  sure 
To  find  him. 

Doti  J.  I'll  be  ready. 

Petr.  My  man  shall  wait  here. 
And  conduct  you  to  my  house. 

Don  J.  I  shall  not  fail  yon.         [Exit  Petruchio. 

Enter  DoN  FREDERICK. 

Don  F.  How  now  1 

Don  J.  All's  well,  and  better  than  thou  couldst 
expect;  for  this  wench  is  certainly  no  vestal.  But 
who  do  you  think  that  she  is  ?  guess,  an'  thou  canst. 

Don  F.  I  cannot. 

Don  J,  Be  it  known,  then,  to  all  men,  by  these 
presents,  this  is  she,  she,  and  only  she,  our  curious 
coxcombs  have  been  so  long  hunting  after. 

DonF.  Who,  Constantia?  Thou  talk'st  of  cocks 
and  bulls,  John. 

Don  J.  I  talk  of  wenches,  Frederick,  This  is 
the  pullet  we  two  have  been  crowing  after. 

Don  F.  It  cannot  be. 

Don  J.  It  can  be,  it  shall  be,  and  must  be — sister 
to  Don  Petruchio;  her  uame,  Constantia;  I  know 
all,  man. 

Don  F.  Now  I  believe — 

Don  J.  I  both  believe  and  hope  it. 

Don  F.  Why  do  you  hope  it? 

Don  J[.  First,  because  she  is  handsome ;  and 
next,  because  she  is  kind  :  there  are  two  reasons 
for  you.  Now  do  you  find  out  a  third,  a  better,  if 
you  can:  for  take  this,  Frederick,  for  a  certain  rule, 
since  she  has  once  begun,  she'll  never  give  it  over  : 
ergo,  if  we  have  good  luck,  in  time  she  may  fall  to 
our  share. 

Don  F.  I  can't  believe  her  dishonest  for  all  this. 
She  lias  not  one  loose  thought  about  her. 


Don  J.  No  matter  for  that,  she's  no  saint.  There 
has  been  fine  work,  dainty  doings,  Frederick! 

Don  F.  How  can  you  talk  so? 

Don  J.  Because  I  think  so.  Now  you  think  so, 
and  talk  otherwise;  therefore,  I  am  the  honester, 
though  you  may  be  the  modester  man. 

Don  F.  Well,  well ;  there  may  have  been  a  slip. 

Don  J.  Ay,  and  a  tumble,  too,  poor  creature !  I 
think  the  boy  will  prove  her's,  I  took  up  last  night. 

Don  F.  The  devil ! 

Don  J .  Ay,  ay ;  he  has  been  at  work.  Let  us  go 
in,  and  comfort  her:  that  she  is  here,  is  nothing  yet 
suspected.  Anon  I'll  tell  you  why  her  brother  came, 
(who,  by  this  light,  is  a  brave  fellow,)  and  what 
honour  he  has  done  me,  in  calling  me  to  serve 
him. 

Don  F.  There  be  irons  heating  for  some,  Don 
John. 

Don  J.  Then  we  must  take  care  not  to  burn  our 
fingers,  Frederick.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — A  Chamber. 
Enter  Landlady  and  Anthony. 

Land.  Come,  sir,  who  is  it  that  keeps  your  master 
company? 

Antli.  I  say  to  you,  Don  John. 

Land.  I  say,  what  woman? 

Anth.  I  say  so,  too. 

Land.  I  say  again,  I  will  know. 

Anth.  I  say,  'tis  fit  you  should. 

Land.  And  I  tell  thee,  he  has  a  woman  here. 

Anth.  I  tell  thee,  'tis,  then,  the  better  for  him. 

Land.  Was  ever  gentlewoman 
So  frump'd  up  with  a  fool!  Well,  saucy  sirrah, 
I  will  know  who  it  is,  and  to  what  purpose. 
I  pay  the  rent,  and  I  will  know  how  my  house 
Comes  by  these  inflammations. 

Anth.  'Twould  be  a  great  ease  to  your  age. 

Enter  Don  Frederick. 

DonF.  How  now? 
Why,  what's  the  matter.  Landlady  ? 

Land.  What's  the  matter! 
You  use  me  decently  among  you,  gentlemen. 
Don  F.  Who  has  abus'd  her  J  you,  sir! 
Land.  Od's  my  witness! 
I  will  not  be  thus  treated,  that  I  will  not. 
Anth.  I  gave  her  no  ill  language. 
irt?irf.  Thou  liest,  sirrah! 
Thou  took'st  me  up  at  every  word  I  spoke. 
As  I  had  been  a  maukin,  a  flirt  gillian: 
And  thou  think'st,  because  thou  canst  write  and 

read, 
Ouf  noses  must  be  under  thee. 
Don  F.  Dare  you,  sirrah  1 

Anth.  Let  but  the  truth  be  known,  sir,  I  beseech 
you: 
She  raves  of  wenches,  and  I  know  not  what,  sir. 
Land.  Go  to,  thou  know'st  too  well,  thou  wicked 
varlet ! 
Thou  instrument  of  evil! 

Anth.  As  I  live,  sir,  she's  ever  thus,  till  dinner. 
Don  F.  Get  you  in,  sir;  I'll  answer  you  anon. 
[Exit  Anthony, 
Now  to  your  grief:   what  is't?  for  I  can  guess — 
Land.  You  may,  with  shame  enough,  Don  Fre- 
derick, 
If  there  were  shame  amongst  you:  nothing  thought 

on. 
But  how  you  may  abuse  my  house. 
Do)i,F.  No  more  of  these  words; 
Nor  no  more  murm'rings,  woman  : 
*  121 
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I  did  suspect  your  anger; 
But  tarn  it  presently  and  handsomely. 
And  bear  yourself  discreetly  to  this  lady ; 
For  such  a  one  there  is,  indeed. 

Land.  'Tis  well,  sir! 

Doii  F.  Leave  off  your  devil's  matims,  and  your 
melancholies. 
Or  we  shall  leave  our  lodgings. 

Land.  But,  mine  honour — 
And  'twere  not  lor  mine  honour — 

Don  F.  Come,  your  honour. 
Your  house,  and  you,  too,  if  you  dare  believe  me. 
Are  well  enough.    Sleek  up  yourself,  leave  crying  ; 
For  I  must  have  you  entertain  this  lady 
With  all  civility.  When  you  know  her. 
You'll  find  your  own  fault;  no  more  words,  but  do 
it. 

Land.  You  know,  you  may  command  me. 

Enter  Don  John. 

Don  J.  Worshipful  landlady, 
How  does  thy  swanskin  petticoat'?  By  heav'n, 
Thou  look'st  most  amiable  ! 

Land.  You'll  leave  this  roguery. 
When  you  come  to  my  years. 

Don  J.   By  this  light. 
Thou  art  not  above  fifteen  yet;  a  mere  girl ! 
Thou  hast  not  half  thy  teetli!  {Knocking.) 

Don  F.  Somebody  knocks  ; 
See  who  it  is;  and  do  not  mind  this  fellow. 

Land.  I  beg,  sir,  that  you'll  use  me  with  decorum, 

Don  J.  Ay,  ay,   I'll  promise  you;  with  nothing 
else.  [^JExil  Landlady. 

Was  there  ever  such  a  piece  of  touchwood? 

Don  F.  Pr'ythee,  John,  let  her  alone;   she  has 
been 
Well  vex'd  already.     She'll  grow  stark  mad,  man. 

Don  J.  I  would  fain  see  her  mad.     An  old  mad 
woman — 

Don  F.  Don't  be  a  fool. 

Don  J.  Is  like  a  miller's  mare  troubled  with  the 
tooth-ache. 
She  makes  the  rarest  faces — 

Don  F.  Pr'ythee,  be  sober. 

Re-enter  Landlady. 

Don  J.  What,  again! 
Nay,  then,  it  is  decreed,  though  hills  were  set  on 

hills. 
And  seas  met  seas  to  guard  thee,  I  would  through  I 

Land.  Od's  my  witness !  if  you  ruffle  me,  I'll 
spoil  your  sweet  face  for  you. 

Don  J.  Oh  !  raptures,  raptures  ! 

(Kissing  her.  She  runs  after  him.) 
What,  will  you  hurt  your  own  sonl 

Land.  Well,  well ;  go,  go  to  the  door,  there's  a 
gentleman  there  would  speak  with  you. 

Don  J.  Upon  my  life,  Petruchio.  Good,  dear 
landlady,  carry  him  into  the  dining-room,  and  I'll 
wait  upon  him  presently. 

Land.  Well,  Don  John,  the  time  will  come  that 
I  shall  be  even  with  you.  [Exit, 

Don  J.  I  must  begone  about  this  business. 
Won't  you  go  too,  Frederick? 

Don  F.  I  am  not  requested,  you  know;  besides, 
the  lady  will  want  advice  and  consolation. 

Don  J.  Yes  ;  and  I  know,  too,  with  all  your  mo- 
desty, that  you  will  be  ready  to  give  it  her. 

Don  F.  For  shame,  John  ;  how  can  you  ramble 
so? 
You  know  you  may  trust  me. 

Don  J.  I  had  rather  trust  a  cat  with  sweet  milk, 
Frederick. 

Don  F.  I'll  but  speak  to  her,  and  follow  you. 

Don  J.  Indeed? 

Don  F,  Indeed. 


Dan  J.  Upon  your  honour? 
Don  F.  Upon  my  honour. 
Don  J.  And  your  modesty? 
Don  F.  Phoo,  phoo!  don't  be  a  fool. 
Don  J.  Well,  well,  I  shall  trust  you, — now  I'm 
easy.  [Exit, 

Enter  First  Const WTl A. 

1  Con.    What,    no  way  to  divert  this  certain 
danger? 

Don  F.  Impossible  1  their  honours  are  engag'd. 

1  Con.  Then  there  must  be  murder,   and  I  the 
cause! 
Which,  gen'rous  sir,  I  shall  no  sooner  bear  of. 
Than   make   one   in't.     You  may,  if  yoa  please, 

sir. 
Make  all  go  less.    Do,  sir,  for  heaven's  sake. 
Let  me  request  one  favour. 

Don  F.  It  is  granted. 

1  Con.  Your  friend,  sir,  is,  I  find,  too  resolute. 
Too  hot  and  fiery  for  the  cause  :  as  ever 
You  did  a  virtuous  deed,  for  honour's  sake, 
Go  with  him,  and  allay  him:  your  fair  temper. 
And  noble  disposition,  like  wish'd  showers, 
May  quench  those  eating  fires,  that  would  spoil  all 

else. 
I  see  in  him  destruction. 

Don  F.  I  will  do  it :  and  it  is  a  wise  consider- 
ation. 
I'll  after  him,  lady. 
The  old  gentlewoman 

Shall  wait  upon  you  ;  she  is  discreet  and  secret. 
And  you  may  trust  her  in  all  points. 

1  Con.  You  are  noble. 

Don  F.  And  so  I  take  my  leave. 
I  hope,  lady,  a  happy  issue  for  all  this. 

1  Con.  AH   heaven's  care   upon   yon,    and    my 
prayers !  [Exeunt, 


Scene  II. — Antonio's  House. 
Enter  Surgeon  and  a  Gentleman. 

Gent,  What  symptoms  do  you  find  in  him? 

Surg.  None,  sir,  dangerous,  if  he'd  be  ruled. 

Gent.  Why,  what  does  he  do? 

Surg.  Nothing  that  he  should.  First,  he  will  let 
no  liquor  down  hut  wine  ;  and  then,  he  has  a  fancy 
that  he  must  be  dressed  always  to  the  tune  of  John 
Dory. 

Gent.  How  to  the  tune  of  John  Dory? 

Surg.  Why,  he  will  have  fiddlers,  and  make  them 
play  aud  sing  it  to  him  all  the  while. 

Gent.  An  odd  fancy,  indeed ! 

Enter  ANTONIO., 

Anto,  Give  me  some  wine. 

Surg.  I  told  you  so — 'Tis  death,  sir. 

Anto.  'Tis  a  horse,  sir.  Dost  thou  think  I  shall 
recover  with  the  help  of  barley  water  only? 

Gent.  Fie,  Antonio,  you  must  be  governed. 

Anto.  Why,  sir,  he  feeds  me  with  nothing  bat 
rotten  roots,  and  drowned  chickens,  stewed  peri- 
craniums  and  pia-maters;  and  when  I  goto  bed, 
(by  heaven  'tis  true,  sir)  he  rolls  me  up  in  lints, 
with  labels  at  them,  that  I  am  just  the  man  in  the 
almanack,  my  head  and  face  is  in  Aries' place. 

Surg.  Will  it  please  you  to  let  your  friends  see 
you  opened? 

Anto,  Will  it  please  you,  sir,  to  give  me  a 
brimmer?  I  feel  my  body  open  enough  for  that. 
Give  it  me,  or  I'll  die  upon  thy  hand,  and  spoil  thy 
custom. 

Surg.  How,  a  brimmer? 

Anto,  Why,  look  you,  sir,  thus  I  am  used  still; 
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I  can  get  nothing  that  I  want.  In  how  long  a  time 
eanst  ihon  cure  me? 

Surg.  In  forty  days. 

Anto.  I'll  have  a  dog  shall  lick  me  whole  in 
twenty.     In  how  long  a  time  canst  thou  kill  me? 

Surg.  Presently. 

Anto.  Do  it;  that's  the  shorter,  and  there's  more 
delight  in  it. 

Gent.  You  must  have  patience. 

Anto.  Man,  [must  have  busiuess;  this  foolish 
fellow  hinders  himself;  I  have  a  dozen  rascals  to 
hurt  within  these  five  days.  Good  man-mender, 
stop  me  up  with  parsley  like  stutFed  beef,  and  let 
me  walk  abroad,  and  let  me  be  dressed  to  that  war- 
like tune,  John  Dory. 

Surg.  You  shall  walk  shortly. 

Anto.  I  will  walk  presently,  sir,  and  leave  your 
salads  there,  your  green  salves  and  your  oils;  I'll 
to  my  old  diet  again,  strong  food  and  rich  wine, 
and  see  what  that  will  do. 

Surg.  Well,  go  thy  ways,  thou  art  the  maddest 
old  fellow  I  ever  met  with  1  \_Exeunt  severally. 


SCBNE  III. — Don  Frederick's  lodging. 
Enter  First  Constantia  and  Landlady. 

1  Con.  I  have  told  all  I  can,  and  more  than  yet 
These  gentlemen  know  of  me,  ever  trusting 
Your    concealment — but    are    they   such  strange 
creatures? 

Land.  There's  the  younger,  ay,  and  the  vi^ildest, 
Don  John,  the  arrant'st  Jack  in  all  this  city : 
Has  been  a  dragon  in  his  days!   the  truth  is, 
"Whose  chastity  he  chops  upon  he  cares  not ; 
He  flies  at  all ;  bastards,  upon  my  conscience. 
He  has  now  a  hundred  of  'em.     The  last  night 
He  brought  home  one  ;  I  pity  her  that  bore  it. 
Some  rich  woman 

(For  wise  I  dare  not  call  her)  was  the  mother. 
For  it  was  hung  with  jewels  ;  the  bearing  cloth 
No  less  than  crimson  velvet. 

1  Con.  How? 

Land.  'Tis  true,  lady. 

1  Con.  Was  it  a  boy,  too  1 

Land.  A  brave  boy  ! 

1  Con.  May  I  see  it? 
For  there  is  a  neighbour  of  mine,  a  gentleman, 
Has  had  a  late  mischance,  which  willingly 
I  would  know  further  of;  now  if  you  please 
To  be  so  courteous  to  me. 

Land.  You  shall  see  it : 
But  what  do  you  think  of  these  men,  now  yoa 

know  'era  ? 
Be  wise,  or  you  may  repent  too  late.     I  tell  yon 
But  for  your  own  good,  and  as  you  will  find  it. 

1  Con.  I  am  advised. 

Land.  No  more  words  then;  do  that. 
And  instantly,  I  told  you  of;  be  ready: 
Don  John,  I'll  fit  you  for  your  frumps.        (Aside.) 

1  Con.  I  will,  dame  : 
But  shall  T  see  this,  child? 

Land.  Within  this  half  hour. 
Let's  in,  and  then  think  better.  [_Exeunt, 


Scene  IV — Near  the  Castle  of  the  Duke. 
Enter  Petruchio,  Don  John,  «wrf  Frederick. 

Don  J.  Sir,  he  is  worth  your  knowledge,  and  a 
gentleman 
(If  I  that  so  much  love  him,  may  commend  him) 
That's  full  of  honour:  and  one,  if  foul  play 
Should  fall  on  us,  will  not  fly  back  for  fillips. 

Petr.  Yon  much  honour  me, 
And  once  more  I  pronounce  you  both  mine. 


Don  F.  Stay ; 
What  troop  is  that  below  i'  th'  valley  there  1 

Don  J.  Hawking,  I  take  it. 

Petr.  They  are  so;  'tis  the  Dake,  'tis  even  he, 
gentlemen ; 
I  know  nim  by  his  company. 

Don  F.  I  think  too. 
He  bends  up  this  way. 

Petr.  So  he  does. 

Don  J.  Stand  you  still, 
Within  that  covert,  till  I  call:  You,  Frederick, 
By  no  means  be  not  seen,  unless  they  offer 
To  bring  on  odds  upon  us  :  He  comes  forward; 
Here  will  I  wait  him  fairly  :  To  your  places. 

Petr.  I  need  no  more  instruct  yoa. 

Don  J.  Fear  me  not. 

{Petruchio  and  Frederick  retire,^ 

Enter  DUK  E  and  his  Parly. 

Duke.  Feed  the  hawks  up. 
We'll  fly  no  more  to-day.     Oh,  my  blest  fortune. 
Have  I  so  fairly  met  the  man! 

Don  J.  You  have,  sir; 
And  him  you  know  by  this.  (Showing  his  hat.) 

Duke.  Sir,  all  the  honour, 
And  love — 

Don  J.  I  do  beseech  your  grace  stay  there. 
Dismiss  your  train  a  little. 

Duke.  Walk  aside. 
And  out  of  hearing,  I  command  ye:  Now,  sir, 
Be  plain. 

Don  J.  I  will,  and  short; 
You  have  wronged  a  gentleman  beyond  all  justice, 
Beyond  the  mediation  of  all  friends. 

Duke.  The  man,  and  manner  of  wrong? 

Don  J.  Petruchio  is  the  man ; 
The  wrong  is,  you  have  dishonour'd  his  sister. 

Duke.  Now,  stay  you,  sir. 
And  hear  me  a  little.     This  gentleman's 
Sister,  that  you  have  named,  'tis  true  I  have  long 

loved; 
As  true,  I  have  possess'd  her:  No  less  truth, 
I  have  a  child  by  her.     But  that  she,  or  he, 
Or  any  of  that  family,  are  tainted. 
Sufler  disgrace  or  ruin  by  my  pleasures, 
I  wear  a  sword  to  satisfy  the  world,  no, 
And  him  in  this  case  when  pleases  ;  for  know,  sir. 
She  is  my  wife,  contracted  before  heaven  ; 
(A  witness  I  owe  more  tie  to  than  her  brother) 
Nor  will  I  fly  from  that  name,  which  long  since 
Had  had  the  church's  seal  and  approbation. 
But  for  his  jealous  nature. 

Don  J.  Sir,  your  pardon  ; 
And  all  that  was  my  anger,  now  my  service. 

Duke.  Fair  sir,  I  knew  I  should  convert  yon; 
had  we 
But  that  rough  man  here  now  too — 

Don  J.  You  shall,  sir. 
What,  hoa,  li-oa ! 

Duke.  1  hope  you  have  laid  no  ambush? 

Enter  PETRUCHIO. 

Don  J.  Only  friends. 

Duke.  My  noble  brother,  welcome. 
Come,  put  your  anger  off,  we'll  have  no  fighting. 
Unless  you  will  maintain  I  am  unworthy 
To  bear  that  name. 

Petr.  Do  you  speak  this  heartily? 

Duke.  Upon  my  soul,  and  truly :  The  first  priest 
Shall  put  you  out  of  these  doubts. 

Petr.  Now  I  love  you. 
And  beseech  yon,  pardon  my  suspicions ; 
You  are  now  more  than  a  brother,  a  brave  friend 
too. 

Don  J.  The  good  man's  oveijoy'd.    What,  ho, 
Mr.  Modesty,  you  may  come  forth  now — 
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[Act  III. 


Enter  DoN  FREDERICK. 


Don  F,  How  goes  if? 

Don  J.  Why,  the  man  has  his  mare  again,  and 
all's  well. 
The  Duke  professes  freely  he's  her  husband. 
Don  F.    Tis  a  good  hearing. 
Don  J.  Yes,  for  modest  gentlemen  ; 
I  must  present  you— May  it  please  your  grace, 
To  number  this  brave  gentleman,  my  friend. 
And  noble  kinsman,  among  these  your  servants. 
He  is  truly  valiant,  and  modest  to  converse  with. 
Duke.  Oh,  my  brave  friend !  you  shower  your 
bounties  on  me. 
Amongst    thy    best  thoughts,    signior,   in  which 

number 
You  being  worthily  disposed  already. 
May  freely  place  your  friend. 

Don  F.  Your  grace  honours  me. 
Petr.  Why,  this  is  wond'rous  happy.   But  now, 
brother. 
Now  comes  the  bitter  to  our  sweet :  Constantia ! 
Duke.  Why,  what  of  her? 
Petr.  Nor  what,  nor  where  do  T  know  : 
Wing'd  with   her  fears,  last  night,   beyond  my 

knowledge. 
She  quit  my  house,  but  whither — 
Don  F.  Let  not  that— 
Duke.   No  more,  good  sir,  I  have  heard  too 

much. 
Petr.  Nay,  sink  not. 
She  cannot  be  so  lost. 

Don  J.  Nor  shall  not,  gentlemen  ; 
Be  free  again,  the  lady's  found :  That  smile,  sir. 
Shows  you  distrust  your  servant. 
Duke.  I  do  beseech  you. 
Don  J.  Yon  shall  believe  me;  by  my  soul,  she's 

■  safe. 
Duke.  Heaven  knows  I  would  believe,  sir. 
Don  F.  You  may  safely. 

Don  J.  And  under  noble  usage :  This  modest 
gentleman — 

Speak,  Frederick 

Don  F.  I  met  her  in  all  her  doubtslast  night,  and 
to  my  guard 
(Her  fears  being  strong  upon  her)  she  gave  her 

person; 
I  waited  on  her   to  our  lodging;   where  all  re- 
spect. 
Civil  and  honest  service,  now  attend  her. 
Petr.  You  may  believe  now. 
Duke.  Yes,  I  do,  and  strongly : 
Well,  my  good  friends,  or  rather  my  good  an- 
gels. 
For  yon  have  both  preserved  me;  when  these 

virtues 
Die  in  your  friend's  remembrance — 

Don  J.  Good,  your  grace, 
Lose  no  more  time  in  compliments,  'tis  too  pre- 
cious; 
I  know  it  by  myself,  there  can  be  no  hell 
To  his  that  hangs  upon  his  hopes. 
Petr.  He  has  hit  it. 

Don  F.  To  horse  again  then,  for  this  night  I'll 
crown  you 
With  all  Jhe  joys  you  wish  for. 

Petr.  Happy  gentlemen!  \^Exeunt. 

Scene  V.-^TUe  Suburbs. 

Enter  Francisco  and  a  Man. 

Fran.  This  is  the  maddest  mischief :  never  fool 
was  so  fobbed  off  as  I  am,  made  ridiculous,  and  to 
myself  mine  own  ass  ;  trust  a  woman  !  I'll  trust  the 
devil  first,  for  he  dares  be  better  than  his  word 
sometimes.  Pray  tell  me,  in  what  observance  have 
I  ever  failed  her? 


Man.  Nay,  you  can  tell  that  best  yourself. 
Fran.  Let  us  consider. 

Enter  Don  Frederick  and  Don  John. 

Don  F.  Let  them  talk,  we'll  go  on  before. 

Fran.  Where  didst  thou  meet  Constantia,  and 
this  woman"! 

Don  F.  Constantia!  what  are  these  fellows? 
Stay  by  all  means.    (They  listen.) 

Man.  Why,  sir,  I  met  her  in  that  great  street 
that  comes  from  the  market-place,  just  at  the  turn- 
ing by  a  goldsmith's  shop. 

Don  F.  Stand  still,  John. 

Fran.  Well,  Constantia  has  spnn  herself  a  fine 
thread,  now;  what  will  her  best  friend  think  of 
this? 

Don  F.  John,  I  smell  some  juggling,  John. 

Don  J.  Yes,  Frederick,  I  fear  it  will  be  proved 
so. 

Fran.  But  what  should  the  reason  be,  do$t  think, 
of  this  so  sudden  change  in  her? 

Don  F.  'Tis  she. 

Man.  Why,  truly  I  suspect  she  has  been  enticed 
to  it  by  a  stranger. 

Don  J.  Did  you  mark  that,  Frederick? 

Fran.  Stranger!  who? 

Man.  A  wild  gentleman,  that's  newly  come  to 
town. 

Don  F.  Mark  that,  too. 

Don  J.  Yes,  sir. 

Don  F.  Why  do  you  think  so  ? 

Man.  I  heard  her  grave  conductress  twattle 
something  as  they  went  along,  that  makes  me 
guess  it. 

Don  J.  'Tis  she,  Frederick. 

Don  F.  But  who  that  he  is,  John? 

Fran.  I  do  not  doubt  to  bolt  them  out,  for  they 
must  certainly  be  about  the  town.  Ha!  no  more 
words.  Come,  let's  be  gone.  (Francisco  and  Man 
seeing  Don  J.  and  F.  they  retire.) 

Don  F.  Well. 

Don  J.  Very  well. 

Don  F.  Discreetly. 

Don  J.  Finely  carried. 

Don  F.  You  have  no  more  of  these  tricks? 

Don  J.  Ten  to  one,  sir. 
I  shall  meet  with  them  if  you  have. 

DonF.  Is  this  fair? 

Don  f.  Was  it  in  you  a  friend's  part  to  deal 
double? 
I  am  no  ass,  Don  Frederick. 

Don  F.  And,  Don  John, 
It  shall  appear  I  am  no  fool :  disgrace  me. 
To  make  yourself  thus  every  woman's  courtesy? 
'Tis  boyish,  'tis  base. 

Don  J.  'Tis  false  ;  I  privy  to  this  dog-trick  ! 
Clear  yourself,  for  I  know  where  the  wind  sits : 
Or,  as  I  have  a  life —  (Trampling  within.) 

Don  F.  No  more,  they  are  coming :  show  no 
discontent,  let's  quickly  away.  If  she  be  at  home, 
our  jealousies  are  over;  if  not,  you  and  I  must 
have  a  farther  parley,  John. 

Don  J.  Yes,  Don  Frederick,  you  may  be  sure 
we  shall.  But,  where  are  these  fellows?  Plague  on 
them,  we  have  lost  them  too  in  our  spleens,  like 
fools. 

Enter  Duke  and  Petruchio. 

Duke.  Come,  gentlemen,  let's  go  a  little  faster: 
Suppose  you  have  all  mistresses,  and  mend 
Your  pace  accordingly. 

Don  J.  Sir,  I  should  be  as  glad  of  a  mistress  as 
another  man. 

Don  F.  Yes,  on  my  conscience  wouldst  thou, 
and  of  any  other  man's  mistress  too,  that  I'll  an- 
swer for. 

Don  J.  You'll  answer! — Oh!  You're  a  good 
one!  -  [Exeunt. 
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Scene  VI. — Antonio's  House. 
Enter  Antonio  and  his  Man, 

Anto.  With  all  my  gold? 

Man,  The  trunk  broken  open,  and  all  gone  ! 

Anto.  And  the  mother  in  the  plot] 

Man.  And  the  mother  and  all. 

Anto.  And  the  devil  and  all ;  and  all  his  imps  go 
with  them.  Belike  they  thought  I  was  no  more  of 
this  world,  and  those  trifles  would  but  disturb  ray 
conscience. 

Man.  Sure,  they  thought,  sir,  you  would  not  live 
to  disturb  them. 

Anto.  Well,  my  sweet  mistress,  I'll  try  how 
handsomely  your  ladyship  can  caper  in  the  air; 
there's  your  master-piece.  No  imaginations  where 
they  should  be? 

Man.  None,  sir;  yet  we  have  searched  all  places 
we  suspected ;  I  believe  they  have  taken  towards 
the  port. 

Anto.  Give  me  then  a  water-conjarer,  one  that 
can  raise  water-devils!  I'll  part  them — play  at 
duck  and  drake  with  my  money!  Get  me  a  con- 
jurer, I  say;  inquire  out  a  man  that  lets  out 
devils. 

Man.  I  don't  know  where. 

Anto.  In  every  street,  Tom  Fool;  any  blear- 
eyed  people  with  red  heads  and  flat  noses  can  per- 
form it.  Thou  shalt  know  them  by  their  half 
gowns  and  no  breeches.  Find  me  out  a  conjurer, 
I  say,  and  learn  his  price,  how  he  will  let  his  de- 
vils out  by  the  day.  I'll  have  them  again,  if  they 
be  above  ground.  [Exeunt, 


Scene  VII. — Street  before  Don  Frederick's 
Lodging. 

Enter  DuKE,  Petruchio,  Don  Frederick,  and 
Don  John. 

Petr.  Your  grace  is  welcome  now  to  Naples ; 
so  you  are  all,  gentlemen. 

JDon  J.  Don  Frederick,  will  you  step  in,  and 
give  the  lady  notice  who  comes  to  visit  her? 

Petr.  Bid  her  make  haste ;  we  come  to  see  no 
stranger — a  night  gown  will  serve  her  turn. 

Don  F.  I'll  tell  ner  what  you  say,  sir.        [Exit, 

Petr.  Now  will  the  sport  be  to  observe  her 
alterations,  how,  betwixt  fear  and  joy,  she  will  be- 
have herself. 

Duke.  Dear  brother,  I  must  entreat  you — 

Petr.  I  conceive  your  mind,  sir;  I  will  not  chide 
her,  but  like  a  summer's  evening  against  heat — 

Enter  Don  Frederick  and  Peter. 

Don  J.  How  now? 

Don  F.  Not  to  abuse  your  patience  longer,  nor 
hold  you  off  with  tedious  circumstances  ;  for  you 
must  know- 
Dow  /.  What  I  knew  before. 

Petr.  What? 

Duke.  Where  is  she '{ 

Don  F.  Gone,  sir. 

Duke,  How! 

Petr.  What  did  you  say,  sir? 

Don  F.  Gone  ;  by  heaven  removed.  The  woman 
of  the  house,  too. 

Petr.  What,  that  reverend  old  woman,  that  tired 
me  with  compliments? 

Don  F.  The  very  same. 

Don  J.  Well,  Don  Frederick. 

Don  F.  Don  John,  it  is  not  well :  but — 

Don  J.  But  what? 

Petr.  Come! 

Don  F.  This  fellow  can  satisfy  I  lie  not. 


Peter.  A  little  after  my  master  was  departed,  sir, 
with  this  gentleman,  my  fellow  and  myself  being 
sent  on  business,  as  we  must  think,  on  purpose — 

Don  J.  Yes,  yes,  on  purpose. 

Petr.  Hang  these  circumstances,  they  always 
serve  to  usher  in  ill  ends. 

Don  J.  Gone!  now  could  I  eat  that  rogue,  I  am 
so  angry.     Gone? 

Petr.  Gone? 

Don  F.  Directly  gone,  fled,  shifted  ;  what  would 
you  have  me  say? 

Duke.  Well,  gentlemen,  wrong  not  my  good  opi- 
nion. 

Don  F.  For  your  dukedom,  sir,  I  would  not  be 
a  knave. 

Don  J.  He  that  is,  a  rot  run  in  his  blood. 

Petr.  But  harkye,  gentlemen,  are  ye  sure  you 
had  her  here?  Did  yon  not  dream  this? 

Don  J.  Have  you  your  nose,  sir? 

Petr.  Yes,  sir. 

Don  J.  Then  we  had  her. 

Petr.  Since  you  are  so  short,  believe  your  having 
her  shall  sufler  more  construction. 

Don  J,  Well,  sir,  let  it  suffer.  {Turns  off  pee- 
vishly.) 

Don  F'  How  to  convince  you,  sir,  I  can't  ima- 
gine; but  my  life  shall  justify  my  innocence,  or  fall 
with  it. 

Duke.  Thus,  then — for  we  may  be  all  abused. 

Petr.  'Tis  possible. 

Duke.  Here  let's  part  until  to-morrow  this 
time  ;  we  to  our  way  to  clear  this  doubt,  and  you 
to  yours.  Pawning  our  honours  then  to  meet 
again  ;  when,  if  she  be  not  found — 

Don  F.  We  stand  engaged  to  answer  auy  wor- 
thy way  we  are  called  to. 

Duke.  We  ask  no  more. 

Petr.  To-morrow,  certain. 

Don  J,  If  we  out-live  this  night,  sir. 

[Exeunt  Duke  and  Petruchio, 

Don  F.  Very  well,  Don  John  ! 

Don  J.  Very  ill,  Don  Frederick! 

Don  F.  We  have  somewhat  now  to  do. 

Don  J.  With  all  my  heart,  I  love  to  be  doing. 

Don  F.  If  she  be  not  found  we  must  light. 

Don  J.  I  am  glad  on't ;  I  have  not  fought  a  great 
while. 

Doti  F.  I  am  glad  you  are  so  merry,  sir. 

Don  J.  I  am  sorry  you  are  so  dull,  sir. 

Don  F.  Here  let  us  part;  and  if  the  lady  be 
Not  forthcoming, 
'Tis  this,  Don  John,  shall  damp  your  levity  ! 

(  Clapping  his  hand  upon  his  sword.) 

Don  J,  Or  this  shall  tickle  up  your  modesty! 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — A  Tavern, 
Enter  Second  CoNSTANTiA  and  her  Mother. 

Mother.  Hold,  Cons,  hold,  for  goodness,  hold! 
I  am  in  that  desertion  of  spirit,  for  want  of  breath, 
that  I  am  almost  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  not 
being  able  to  defend  myself  against  the  inconveni- 
ence of  a  fall. 

2  Con.  Dear  mother,  let  us  go  a  little  faster,  to 
secure  ourselves  from  Antonio:  for  my  part,  I  am 
in  that  terrible  fright,  that  I  can  neither  think, 
speak,  nor  stand  still,  till  we  are  safe  a  ship-board, 
and  out  of  sight  of  the  shore. 

Mother.  Out  of  sight  of  the  shore!  why,  do  you 
think  I'll  depatriate? 

2  Con.  Depatriate?  what's  that? 

Mother.  Why,  you  fool,  you,  leave  my  country  : 
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what,  will  you  never  learn  tospeakout  of  the  vulgar 
road? 

2  Con.  Oh  lord !  this  hard  word  will  undo  us. 
Mother.  As  I  am  a  Christian,  if  it  were  to  save 
my  honour  (which  is  ten  thousand  times  dearer  to 
me  than  life)  I  would  not  be  guilty  of  so  odious  a 
thought. 

2  Con.  Pray,  mother,  since  your  honour  is  so 
dear  to  you,  consider  that  if  we  are  taken,  both  it 
and  we  should  depatriate? 

2  Con.  Ay,  there's  it;  the  world!  why,  mother, 
the  world  does  not  care  a  pin,  if  both  jou  and  I 
were  hanged;  and  that  we  shall  be  certainly,  if 
Antonio  takes  us,  for  you  have  run  away  with  his 
gold. 

Mother.  Did  he  not  tell  you  that  he  kept  it  in  his 
trunk  for  us"!  and  had  not  I  a  right  to  take  it  when- 
ever I  pleased:  you  have  lost  your  reasoning  fa- 
culty. Cons ! 

2  Con.  Yes,  mother,  but  you  was  to  have  it  upon 
a  certain  condition,  which  condition  I  would  sooner 
starve  than  agree  to.  I  can't  help  my  poverty, 
but  I  can  keep  my  honour,  and  the  richest  old 
fellow  in  the  kingdom  sha'n't  buy  it.  I'll  sooner 
give  it  away  than  sell  itj  that's  my  spirit,  mo- 
ther. 

Mother.  But  what  will  become  of  me,  Cons?  I 
have  so  indelible  an  idea  of  my  dignity,  that  I  must 
have  the  means  to  support  it;  these  I  have  got,  and 
I  will  ne'er  depart  from  the  demarches  of  a  person 
of  quality;  and  let  come  what  will,  I  shall  rather 
chuse  to  submit  myself  to  my  fate,  than  strive  to 
prevent  it,  by  any  deportment  that  is  not  congruous 
in  every  degree  to  the  steps  and  measures  of  a 
strict  practitioner  of  honour. 

2  Con.  Would  not  this  make  one  stark  mad? 
your  style  is  no  more  out  of  the  way,  than  your 
manner  of  reasoning ;  you  first  sell  me  to  an  ugly 
old  fellow,  then  you  run  away  with  me  and  all  his 
gold  ;  and  now,  like  a  strict  practitioner  of  honour, 
resolve  to  be  taken,  rather  than  depatriate,  as  you 
call  it. 

Mother.  As  I  am  a  Christian,  Cons,  a  tavern, 
and  a  very  decent  sign;  I'll  in,  I  am  resolved, 
though  by  it  I  should  run  a  risk  of  never  so  stu- 
pendous a  nature  ! 

2  Con.  There's  no  stopping  her.  What  shall  I 
do?     (Aside.) 

Mother.  I'll  send  for  my  kinswoman  and  some 
music,  to  revive  me  a  little  :  for  really.  Cons,  I  am 
reduced  to  that  sad  imbecility,  by  the  injury  I  have 
done  my  poor  feet,  that  I  am  in  a  great  incerti- 
tude, whether  they  will  have  liveliness  sufficient  to 
support  me  up  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  or  no. 

[Exit  Mother. 
2  Con,  I  have  a  great  mind  to  leave  this  fantas- 
tical mother-in-law  of  mine,  with  her  stolen  goods, 
take  to  my  heels  and  seek  my  fortune ;  but  to 
whom  shall  I  apply?  Generosity  and  humanity 
are  not  to  be  met  with  at  every  corner  of  the  street. 
If  any  young  fellow  would  but  take  a  liking  to  me, 
and  make  an  honest  woman  of  me,  I  would  make 
him  the  best  wife  in  the  world:  but  what  a  fool  am 
I  to  talk  thus?  Young  men  think  of  young  wo- 
men now-a-days,  as  they  do  of  their  clothes  :  it  is 
genteel  to  have  them,  to  be  vain  of  them,  to  show 
them  to  everybody,  and  to  change  them  often ; 
when  their  novelty  and  fashion  is  over,  they  are 
turned  out  of  doors,  to  be  purchased  and  worn  by 
the  first  buyer.  A  wife,  indeed,  is  not  so  easily 
got  rid  of:  it  is  a  suit  of  mourning,  that  lies  neg- 
lected at  the  bottom  of  the  chest,  and  only  shows 
itself  now  and  then,  upon  melancholy  occasions. 
What  a  terrible  prospect!  However,  I  do  here 
swear  and  vow  to  live  for  ever  chaste,  till  I  find  a 
young  fellow  who  will  take  me  for  better  and 
for  worse.  La,  what  a  desperate  oath  have  I 
taken ! 


Mother.  (Looking  out  of  the  window.')  Come  up, 
Cons,  the  fiddles  are  here. 

2  Con.  I  come — (Mother  goes  from  the  window.) 
I  must  begone,  though  whither  I  cannot  tell ;  these 
fiddles,  and  her  discreet  companions,  will  quickly 
make  an  end  of  all  she  has  stolen;  and  then  for 
five  hundred  new  pieces  will  she  sell  me  to  another 
old  fellow,  whom  I  will  serve  in  the  same  manner. 
She  has  taken  care  not  to  leave  me  a  farthing ;  yet 
I  am  so,  better  than  under  her  conduct,  'twill  be  at 
worst  but  begging  for  my  life: 

And  starving  were  to  me  an  easier  fate, 
Than  to  before  d  to  live  with  one  I  hate. 

Mother.  Come,  Cons,  make  haste.  (Goes  up  ta 
her  mother.) 

Enter  T)oj^  JoHN. 

Don  J.  It  will  not  out  of  my  head,  but  that  Von 
Frederick  has  sent  away  this  wench,  for  all  he 
carries  it  so  quietly ;  yet  metbinks  he  should  be 
honester  than  so  ;  but  these  grave  men  are  never 
touched  upon  such  occasions.  (Music  above.) 
What's  here,  music  and  women?  the  best  mixture 
in  the  world  ! — 'would  I  were  among  them.  (Mu- 
sic again,  and  a  woman  appears  in  the  balcony.) 
That's  a  right  one,  I  know  it  by  her  smile.  I  have 
an  eye  that  never  fails  me.  (Another  lady  appears.) 
Ah,  rogue!  she's  right,  too;  I'm  sure  on't;  here's 
a  brave  parcel  of  them  !  (Music  still,  and  dancing.) 

Mother.  Come,  come,  let's  dance  in  t'other 
room  ;  'tis  a  great  deal  better. 

Don  J.  Say  you  so?  what,  now,  if  I  should  go 
up  and  dance  too?  It  is  a  tavern — rot  this  busi- 
ness! why  should  a  man  be  hunting  upon  a  cold 
scent,  when  there  is  so  much  better  sport  near  at 
hand?  I'll  in,  I  am  resolved,  and  try  my  own  for- 
tune; 'tis  hard  luck  if  I  don't  get  one  of  them. 
(As  he  goes  to  the  door.) 

Enter  Second  CONSTANTIA. 

See,  here's  one  boiled  already!  fair  lady,  whither 
so  fast? 

2  Con.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Don  J.  May  I  have  the  honour  to  wait  upon 
you? 

2  Con.  Yes,  if  you  please,  sir. 

Don  J.  Whither? 

2  Con.  I  tell  you,  I  don't  know. 

Don  J.  She's  very  quick.  Would  I  might  be 
so  happy  as  to  know  you,  lady  ! 

2  Con.  I  dare  not  let  yon  see  my  face,  sir. 

Don  J.  Why  ? 

2  Con,  For  fear  you  should  not  like  it,  and  then 
leave  me ;  for,  to  tell  you  irue,  I  have,  at  this  pro- 
sent,  very  great  need  of  >ou. 

Don  J.  Hast  thou?  Then  I  declare  myself  thy 
champion  :  and  let  me  tell  thee,  there  is  not  a  bet- 
ter knight-errant  in  all  Christendom  than  I  am  to 
succour  distressed  damsels, 

2  Con.  What  a  proper,  handsome,  spirited  fellow 
this  is!  If  he'd  love  me  now  as  he  ought,  I  would 
never  seek  out  farther.  Sir,  I  am  young,  and  un- 
experienced in  the  world. 

Don  J.  If  thou  art  young,  it's  no  great  matter 
what  thy  face  is. 

2  Con.  Perhaps  this  freedom  in  me  may  seem 
strange;  but,  sir,  in  short,  I'm  forced  to  fly  from 
one  I  hate;  will  you  protect  me? 

Don  J.  Yes,  that  I  will,  before  I  see  your  face ; 
your  shape  has  charmed  me  enough  for  that  al- 
ready. 

2  Con.  But  if  we  should  meet  him,  will  youhere 
promise  me,  he  shall  not  take  me  from  you? 

Don  J.  If  any  one  takes  you  from  me,  he  shall 
take  my  life  too ;  if  I  love  one,  I  won't  keep 
t'other  ;  they  shall  go  together. 
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2  Con.  For  hearen's  sake,  then,  csondaot  me  to 
some  place  where  I  may  be  secured  a  while  from 
the  sight  of  any  one  whatsoever. 

Don  J.  By  all  the  hopes  I  have  to  find  thy  face 
as  lovely  as  thy  shape,  I  will. 

2  Con.  Well,  sir,  I  believe  you;  for  you  have 
an  honest  look. 

Don  J.  An  honest  look  !  Zounds !  I  am  afraid 
Don  Frederick  has  been  giving  her  a  character  of 
me  too.     Come,  pray,  unveil. 

2  Con.  Then  turn  away  your  face,  for  I  m  re- 
solved you  shall  not  see  a  bit  of  mine,  till  I  have 
set  it  in  order,  and  then — 

Bon  J.  What  then? 

2  Con.  I'll  strike  you  dead.  ,   rr   i 

Don  J.  A  mettled  wench,  I  warrant  her!  If  she 
be  young  now,  and  have  but  a  nose  on  her  face, 
she'll  be  as  good  as  her  word.  Come,  my  dear,  I'ni 
even  panting  with  impatience.  Are  you  ready? 
(As  he  turns  slowly  round,  she  gets  on  the  other 
side.)  'Sdeath!  where  is  she  1 

2  Cow.  Here!  stand  your  ground,  if  you  dare! 

Don  J.  By  this  light,  a  rare  creature !  ten  thou- 
sand times  handsomer  than  her  we  seek  for  !  this 
can  be  sure  no  common  one:  'pray  Heaven  she  be 
a  kind  one  !  (Aside.) 

2  Coyi.  Well,  sir,  what  say  you  now? 

Don  J.  Nothing  :  I'm  so  amazed,  I  m  not  able 
to  speak.  Pr'ythee,  my  sweet  creature,  don't  let 
us  be  talking  in  the  street,  but  run  home  with  me, 
I  that  I  may  have  a  little  private  innocent  conversa- 
tion with  you. 

2  Con.  No,  sir;  no  private  dealing,  I  beseech 

Do»  J.  'Sheart,  what  shall  I  do'!  I'm  out  of 
my  wits.  Harkye,  my  dear  soul,  canst  thou  love 
me? 

2  Con.  If  I  could,  what  then? 

Don  J.  Why,  then  I  should  be  the  happiest  man 
alive!  (Kissing  her  hand.) 

2  Con.  Nay,  good  sir,  hold — remember  the  con- 
ditions. 

Don  J.  Conditions!  what  conditionsl  I  would 
not  wrong  thee  for  the  universe  ! 

2  Con.  Then  you'll  promise  1 

Uon/.  What,  what?  I'll  promise  anything,  every- 
thing, thou  dear,  sweet,  bewitching,  heavenly  wo- 
man! 

2  Con.  To  make  me  an  honest  woman  ^ 

Don  J.  How  the  devil,  my  angel,  can  I  do  that, 
if  you  are  undone  to  my  hands? 

2  Con.  Ay,  but  I  am  not ;  I  am  a  poor  inno- 
cent lamb,  just  escaped  from  the  jaws  of  an  old 
fox. 

Don  J.  Art  thou,  my  pretty  lamb?  then  I'll  be 
thy  shepherd,  and  fold  thee  in  these  arms.  (Kisses 
her  hand.) 

2  Con.  Ay,  but  you  must  not  eat  the  lamb  your- 
self. 

Don  J.  I  like  you  so  well,  I  will  do  anything  for 
thee,  my  dear  delightful  incognita!  I  love  you  so 
much,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  I  love 
thee!  My  heart,  my  mind,  and  my  soul,  are  trans- 

Sorted  to  such  a  degree,  that — that— that — d— n  it, 
can't  talk  ;  so  let  us  run  home,  or  the  old  fox, 
mjlamb,  will  overtake  us.  {Theg  run  out.) 

Scene  11.— The  Street. 
Enter  Don  Frederick  and  Francisco. 

Don  F.  And  art  thou  sure  it  was  Constantia, 
sayest  thou,  that  he  was  leading? 

Fran.  Am  I  sure  T  live,  sir?  Why,  I  dwelt  in 
the  house  with  her;  how  can  I  chuse  bat  know 
her? 

Don  F.  But  didst  thou  see  her  face? 


Fran.  Lord,  sir,  I  saw  her  face  as  plain  as  I  see 
yours  just  now,  not  two  streets  oft'. 

Don  F.  Yes,  'tis  even  so ;  I  suspected  it  at  first, 
but  then  he  forswore  it  with  that  confidence — Well, 
Don  John,  if  these  be  your  practices,  you  shall  have 
no  more  a  friend  of  me,  sir,  I  assure  you.  Perhaps, 
though,  he  met  her  by  chance,  and  intends  to  carry 
her  to  her  brother,  and  the  duke. 

Fran.  A  little  time  will  show.  Gadso,  here 
he  is  I 

Don  F.  I'll  step  behind  the  shop,  and  observe 
him. 

Enter  DoN  John  anrf  (Second  Constantia. 

Don  J.  Here,  now  go  in,  and  let  me  see  who 
will  get  you  out  again  without  iny  leave. 

2  Con.  Remember,  you  have  given  your  honour, 

Don  J.  And  my  love— and  when  they  go  toge- 
ther, you  may  always  trust  them. 

Don  F.  Dear  Don  John!  (Don  J. puts  Con.  in, 
and  locks  the  door.) 

Don  J.  Oh !  how  do  you  do,  Frederick?  D — n 
him,  now  will  he  ask  me  forty  foolish  questions, 
and  I  have  such  a  mind  to  talk  to  this  wench,  that 
I  cannot  think  of  one  excuse  for  my  life  ! 

Don  F.  Your  servant,  sir :  pray,  who's  that  yoa 
locked  in  just  now,  at  the  door? 

Don  J.  Why,  a  friend  of  mine,  that's  gone  up  ta 
read  a  book. 

Don  F.  A  book!  that's  a  quaint  one,  i  faith ! 
pr'ythee,  Don  John,  what  library  hast  thou  been 
buying  this  afternoon?  for  in  the  morning,  to  my 
knowledge,  thou  hadst  never  a  book  there,  except 
it  were  an  almanack,  and  that  was  none  of  thy  own 
neither. 

Don  J.  No,  no,  its  a  book  of  his  own;  he 
brought  along  with  him  :  a  scholar,  that's  given  to 
reading. 

Don  F.  And  do  scholars,  Don  John,  wear  petti- 
coats now-a-days? 

Don  J.  Plague  on  him,  he  has  seen  her  I  Well, 
Don  Frederick,  thou  knowest  I  am  not  good  at 
lying;  'tis  a  woman,  I  confess  it,  make  your  best 
on't :  what  then? 

Don  F.  Why  then,  Don  John,  I  desire  you'll  be 
pleased  to  let  me  see  her. 

Don  J.  Why,  'faith,  Frederick,  I  should  not  be 
against  the  thing,  but  you  know  that  a  man  must 
keep  his  word,  and  she  has  a  mind  to  be  pri- 
vate. 

Don  F.  But,  John,  you  may  remember,  when  I 
met  a  lady  so  before,  this  very  self-same  lady  too, 
that  I  got  leave  for  you  to  see  her,  John. 

Don  J.  Why,  do  you  think  then,  that  this  here 
is  Constantia? 

Don  F.  I  cannot  properly  say  I  think  it,  John, 
because  I  know  it ;  this  fellow,  here,  saw  her,  as 
you  led  her  in  the  streets. 

Don  J.  Well,  and  what  then?  Who  does  he  say 
it  is? 

Don  F.  Ask  him,  sir,  and  he'll  tell  ye. 

Don  J.  Harkye,  friend,  dost  thou  know  this 
lady? 

Fran.  I  think  I  should,  sir ;  I  have  lived  long 
enough  in  the  house  to  know  her,  sure. 

Don  J.  And  how  do  they  call  her,  pr'ythee ! 

Fran.  Constantia, 

Don  J.  How  !  Constantia ! 

Fran.  Yes,  sir ;  the  woman's  name  is  Constantia, 
that's  flat. 

Don  J.  It  is  so,  sir  ?  and  so  is  this  too.  (Strikes 
him.) 

Fran.  Oh,  oh!    (Runs  out.) 

Don  J.  Now,  sirrah,  you  may  safely  say  you 
have  not  borne  false  witness  for  nothing. 

Don  F,  Fie,  Don  John,  why  do  you  beat  the 
poor  fellow  for  doing  his  duty,  and  telling 
truth? 
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Don  J.  Telling  truth!  thou  talkest  as  if  thou 
hadst  been  hired  to  bear  false  witness  too :  jou 
are  a  very  fine  gentleman  ! 

Von  F.  What  a  strange  confidence  he  has!  but 
is  there  no  shame  in  thee '(  nor  no  consideration  of 
what  is  just  or  honest,  to  keep  a  woman  thus 
against  her  will,  that  thou  knowest  is  in  love  with 
another  man  too"!  Dost  think  a  judgment  will  not 
follow  this? 

Don  J.  Good,  dear  Frederick,  do  thou  keep  thy 
sentences  and  thy  sentiments,  which  are  now  out 
of  fashion,  for  some  better  opportunity ;  thii  here 
is  not  a  fit  subject  for  them  :  I  tell  thee,  she  is  no 
more  Constantia  than  thou  art. 

Don  F.  Why  won't  you  let  me  see  her  then  1 

Don  J.  Because  I  can't:  besides,  she's  not  for 
thy  taste. 

Don  F.  How  sol 

Don  J.  Why,  thy  genius  lies  another  way  ;  thou 
art  all  for  flames  and  darts,  and  those  fine  things  ! 
now  I  am  for  pure,  plain,  simple  love,  without  any 
embroidery;  I  am  not  so  curious,  Frederick,  as 
thou  art. 

Don  F.  Very  well,  sir;  but  is  there  no  shame? 
but  is  this  worthy  in  you  to  delude — 

Don  J.  But  is  there  no  shame !  but  is  this 
worthy !  What  a  many  buts  are  here  !  If  I  should 
tell  thee  now  solemnly  thou  hast  but  one  eye, 
and  give  thee  reasons  for  it,  wouldst  thou  believe 
mel 

Don  F.  I  think  hardly,  sir,  against  my  own 
knowledge. 

Don  J.  Then  why  dost  thou,  with  that  grave 
face,  go  about  to  persuade  me  against  mine  1  You 
should  do  as  you  would  be  done  by,  Frederick. 

Don  F.  And  so  I  will,  sir,  in  this  very  particu- 
lar, since  there's  no  other  remedy  ;  I  shall  do  that 
for  the  duke  and  Fetruchio,  which  I  should  expect 
from  them  upon  the  like  occasion  :  in  short, 
to  let  you  see  I  am  as  sensible  of  my  honour, 
as  you  can  be  careless  of  yours,  I  must  tell  you, 
sir,  that  I'm  resolved  to  wait  upon  this  lady  to 
them. 

Don  J.  Are  you  so,  sir?  Why,  I  must  then, 
sweet  sir,  tell  you  again,  I  am  resolved  you  sha'n't. 
Never  stare  nor  wonder  !  I  have  promised  to  pre- 
serve her  from  the  sight  of  any  one  whatsoever, 
and  with  the  hazard  of  my  life  will  make  it  good  ; 
but  that  you  may  not  think  I  mean  an  injury  to 
Petruchio,  or  the  Duke,  know,  Don  Frederick, 
that  though  I  love  a  pretty  girl  perhaps  a  little 
better,  I  hate  to  do  a  thing  that's  base,  as  much  as 
you  do.  Once  more,  upon  my  honour,  this  is  not 
Constantia  ;  let  that  satisfy  you. 

Don  F.  All  (hat  will  not  do.    (Goes  to  the  door.) 

Don  J.  No!  why,  then  this  shall.  (Dratvs.) 
Come  not  one  step  nearer,  for  if  thou  dost,  by 
heaven,  I'm  through  you  ! 

Don  F.  This  is  an  insolence  beyond  the  temper 
of  a  man  to  suffer.  Thus,  I  throw  off  thy  friend- 
ship ;  and  since  thy  folly  has  provoked  my  patience 
beyond  its  natural  bounds,  know  it  is  not  in  thy 
power  now  to  save  thyself. 

Don  J,  That's  to  be  tried,  sir,  though  by  your 
favour.  {Looks  vp  at  the  balcony.)  Mistress  What 
d'ye-call-'em,  pr  ythee  look  out  now  a  little,  and 
see  how  I'll  fight  for  thee. 

Don  F.  Come,  sir,  are  you  ready? 

Don  J.  Oh  lord,  sir,  your  servant!  {Fight.) 

Enter  DuKE  and  Petruchio. 

Petr.  What's  here?  fighting!  Let's  part  them. 
How!  Don  Frederick  against  Don  John?  How 
came  you  to  fall  out,  gentlemen?  What's  the 
cause  ? 

Don  F.  Why,  sir,  it  is  your  quarrel,  and  not 
mine,  that  drew  thia  on  me :  I  saw  him  lock  Con- 


stantia up  into  that  house,  and  I  desired  to  wait 
upon  her  to  you;  that's  the  cause. 

Duke.  Oh  I  it  may  be,  he  designed  to  lay  the 
obligation  upon  us  himself.  Sir,  we  are  beholden 
to  you  for  this  favour  beyond  all  possibility  of — 
{Approaching  Don  J.) 

Don  J.  Pray,  your  grace,  keep  back,  and  don't 
throw  away  your  thanks,  before  you  know  whether 
I  have  deserved  them  or  no.  Oh,  is  that  your  de- 
sign? Sir,  you  must  not  go  in  there.  {Petruchio  is 
going  to  the  door.) 

Petr.  How,  sir!  not  go  in? 

Don  J.  No,  sir;  most  certainly  not  go  in. 

Petr.  She's  my  sister,  and  1  will  speak  to  her. 

Don  J.  If  she  were  your  mother,  sir,  you  should 
not,  though  it  were  but  to  ask  her  blessing. 

Petr.  Since  you  are  so  positive,  I'll  try. 

Doti  J.  You  shall  find  me  a  man  of  my  word, 
sir. 

Duke,  Nay,  pray;  gentlemen,  hold  ;  let  me  com- 
pose this  matter.  Why  do  you  make  a  scruple  of 
letting  us  see  Constantia? 

Don  J.  Why,  sir,  'twould  turn  a  man's  head 
round  to  hear  these  fellows  talk  so :  there  is  not 
one  word  true  of  all  that  he  has  said. 

Duke.  Then  you  do  not  know  where  Constantia 
is? 

Don  J,  Not  I,  by  heavens  ! 

Don  F.  Oh,  monstrous  impudence!  Upon  my 
life,  sir,  I  saw  him  force  her  up  into  that  house, 
lock  her  up,  and  the  key  is  now  in  his  pocket. 

Don  J.  Now  that  is  two  lies ;  for,  first,  he  did 
not  see  her:  and  next,  all  force  is  unnecessary,  she 
is  so  very  willing. 

Duke.  But  lookye,  sir,  this  doubt  may  easily  be 
cleared  :  let  either  Petruchio  or  me  but  see  her, 
and  if  she  be  not  Constantia,  we  engage  our  honours 
(though  we  should  know  her)  never  to  discover 
who  she  is. 

Don  J.  Ay,  but  there's  the  point  now,  that  I  can 
never  consent  to. 

Duke.  Why? 

Don  J,  Because  I  gave  her  my  word  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Petr.  Pish  !  I  won't  be  kept  off  thus  any  longer. 
Sir,  either  let  me  enter,  or  I'll  force  my  way. 

Don  F.  No,  pray,  sir,  let  that  be  my  office :  I 
will  be  revenged  on  him,  for  having  betrayed  me 
to  his  friendship.  {Petruchio  and  Don  F.  offer  to 
fight  with  Don  J. ) 

Duke.  Nay,  you  shall  not  offer  him  foul  play, 
neither.  Hold,  brother,  pray  a  word;  and  with 
you  too,  sir. 

Don  J.  Harkye,  gentlemen,  I'll  make  ye  a  fair 
proposition;  leave  off  this  ceremony  among  your- 
selves, and  those  dismal  threats  against  me  :  fillip 
up,  cross  or  pile,  who  shall  begin  first,  and  I'll  do 
the  best  I  can  to  entertain  you  all,  one  after 
another. 

Enter  Antonio. 

Anto.  Now  do  my  fingers  itch  to  be  about  some- 
body's ears,  for  the  loss  of  my  gold.  Ha!  what's 
here  to  do?  swords  drawn!  I  must  make  one, 
though  it  cost  me  the  singing  of  ten  John  Dories 
more.  Courage,  brave  boy!  I'll  stand  by  yon  as 
long  as  this  tool  here  lasts  :  and  it  was  once  a  good 
one. 

Petr.  Who's  this?  Antonio!  Oh,  sir!  yon  are 
welcome  !  you  shall  be  even  judge  between  us. 

Anto.  No,  no,  no;  not  I,  sir,  I  thank  you:  I'll 
make  work  for  others  to  judge  of,  I'm  resolved  to 
fight. 

Petr.  But  we  won't  fight  with  you. 

Anto.  Then  put  up  your  swords,  or  by  this  hand 
I'll  lay  about  me!  {They  put  up  their  sivords.) 

Don  J.  Well  said,  old  Bilboa,  i'faith! 

Petr,  Pray  hear  us,  though  :  this  gentleman  saw 
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him  lock  up  my  sister  into  this  house,  and  he  re- 
foses  to  let  us  see  her. 

Anto.  How,  friend,  is  this  true?  (Going  to  him.) 

Don  J.  Not  so  hasty,  I  beseech  you.  Lookye, 
gentleninn,  to  show  you  that  all  are  mistaken,  and 
that  ray  formal  friend  there  is  an  ass — 

Don  F.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Don  J.  I'll  give  you  my  consent,  that  this  gen- 
tleman here  shall  see  her,  if  his  information  can 
satisfy  you. 

Duke.  Yes,  yes  ;  he  knows  her  very  well. 

Don  J.  Then,  sir,  go  in  here,  if  you  please :  I 
dare  trust  him  with  her,  for  he  is  too  old  to  do  any 
mischief.  (Antonio  goes  in.) 

Don  F.  I  wonder  how  my  gentleman  will  get  off' 
from  all  this? 

Don  J.  I  shall  be  even  with  you,  Don  Frede- 
rick, another  time,  for  all  your  grinning.  (Noise 
withi7i.)  How  now!  what  noise  is  that? 


Enter  PETER. 

Peter.  The  gentleman!  — 

Don  J.  Where  is  he"! 

Peter,  He's  run  out  of  the  back  door,  sir. 

Don  J.  How  so  ? 

Peter.  Why,  sir,  he's  run  after  the  gentlewoman 
you  brought  in. 

Don  J.  'Sdeath !  how  durst  you  let  her  out? 

Peter.  Why,  sir,  I  knew  nothing. 

Don  J.  No  l  thou  ignorant  rascal !  and  therefore 
I'll  beat  something  into  thee.  (Beats  hitn.)  Run 
after  her,  you  dog,  and  bring  her  back,  or —  (Peter 
runs  off.) 

Don  F.  What,  you  -won't  kill  him'! 

Don  J,  Nay,  come  not  near  me,  for  if  thou  dost, 
by  heavens,  I'll  give  thee  as  much  !  and  would  do 
so  however,  but  that  I  won't  lose  time  from  looking 
after  my  dear,  sweet — a  plague  confound  you  all ! 
(Goes  in,  and  shuts  the  door  after  him.) 

Duke.  What,  he  has  shut  the  door! 

Don  F.  It's  no  matter :  I'll  lead  you  a  private 
back  way,  by  that  corner,  where  we  shall  meet 
him.  lExeunt, 

Enter  First  Constantia. 

1  Con.  Oh  !  whither  shall  I  run  to  hide  myself? 
the  constable  has  seized  the  landlady,  and,  I  am 
afraid,  the  poor  child  too.  How  to  return  to  Don 
Frederick's  house,  I  know  not:  and,  if  I  knew,  I 
durst  not,  after  those  things  the  landlady  has  told 
me  of  him.  I  am  faulty,  I  confess,  but  greater  faults 
have  often  met  with  lighter  punishments. 

Enter  DoN  JoHN. 

Don  J.  I  am  almost  dead  with  running,  and  will 
be  so  quite,  but  I  will  overtake  her. 

1  Con.  Hold,  Don  John,  hold! 

Don  J.  What's  that?  ha!  is  it  you,  my  dear? 

1  Con.  For  heaven's  sake,  sir,  carry  me  from 
llhence,  or  I'm  utterly  undone. 

Don  J.  Phoo,  plague,  this  is  the  other !  now 
could  I  almost  beat  her,  for  but  making  me  the 
proposition.  Madam,  there  are  some  a-coming, 
that  will  do  it  a  great  deal  better :  but  I  am  in 
such  haste,  that,  I  vow  to  gad,  madam — 

1  Con.  Nay,  pray,  sir,  stay;  you  are  concerned 
in  this  as  well  as  I ;  for  your  woman  is  taken. 

Don  J.  Ha!  my  woman!  (Goes  back  to  her.) 
I  vow  to  gad,  madam,  I  do  so  highly  honour  your 
ladyship,  that  I  would  venture  my  life,  a  thousand 
times,  to  do  you  service.  But,  pray,  where  is 
she? 

1  Con.  Why,  sir,  she  is  taken  by  the  constable* 

Don  J.  Constable  !  Which  way  went  h£? 

1  Con.  I  cannot  tell;  for  I  ran  out  into  the 
Greets,  just  as  he  had  seized  upon  your  landlady. 


Don  J.  Plague  p'  my  landlady  !  I  mean  the  other 
woman. 

1  Con.  Other  woman,  sir!  I  have  seen  no  other 
woman,  never  since  I  left  your  house! 

Doti  J.  'Sdeath  !  what  have  I  been  doing  here, 
then,  all  this  while!  Madam,  your  most  humble — 

1  Con.  Good  sir,  be  not  so  cruel  as  to  leave  me 
in  this  distress. 

Don  J.  No,  no,  no  ;  I'm  only  going  a  little  way, 
and  will  be  back  again  presently. 

1  Con.  But,  pray,  sir,  hear  me;  I'm  in  that 
danger — 

Don  J.  No,  no,  no ;  I  vow  to  gad,  madam,  no 
danger  in  the  world.  Let  me  alone,  I  warrant 
you.  (Hurries  off.) 

]  Con.  He's  gone!  and  I  a  lost,  wretched,  mi- 
serable creature,  for  ever. 

Enter  Antonio. 

Anto.  Oh  !  there  she  is. 

I  Con.  Who's  this  ?  Antonio !  the  fiercest  enemy 
I  have.  (Runs  away.) 

Anto.  Are  you  so  nimble-footed,  gentlewoman? 
A  plague  confound  all  whores!  [£.vit. 


ACT  V. 

Scene  I.— ^  Street. 
Enter  Mother  and  Kinswoman. 

Kins.  But,  madam,  be  not  so  angry;  perhaps 
she'll  come  again. 

Mother.  Oh!  kinswoman,  never  speak  of  her 
more_;  for  she's  an  odious  creature  to  leave  me 
thus  in  the  lurch.  I  have  given  her  all  her  breed- 
ing, and  instructed  her  with  my  own  principles  of 
education. 

Kins.  I  protest,  madam,  I  think  she's  a  person 
that  knows  as  much  of  all  that  as — 

Mother,  Knows,  kinswoman !  there's  ne'er  a  fe- 
male in  Italy,  of  thrice  her  years,  knows  so  much 
the  procedures  of  a  true  gallantry,  and  the  infallible 
principles  of  an  honourable  friendship,  as  she  does. 

Kins.  And,  therefore,  madam,  you  ought  to  love 
her. 

Mother.  No,  fie  upon  her!  nothing  at  all,  as  I  am 
a  Christian.  When  once  a  person  fails  in  funda- 
mentals, she's  at  a  period  with  me.  Besides,  with 
all  her  wit,  Constantia  is  but  a  fool;  and  calls  all 
the  minauderies  of  a  bonne  mine,  afTectation. 

Kins,  Bless  me,  sweet  goodness!  But,  pray, 
madam,  how  came  Constantia  to  fall  out  with  your 
ladyship?  Did  she  take  anything  ill  of  you? 

Mother.  As  I  am  a  Christian,  I  can't  resolve  you, 
unless  it  were  that  I  led  the  dance  first :  but  for 
that  she  must  excuse  me  ;  I  know  she  dances  well, 
but  there  are  others,  who,  perhaps,  understand  the 
right  swim  of  it  as  well  as  she — 

Enter  DoN  FREDERICK. 

And,  though  I  love  Constantia — 

DonF.  How's  this?  Constantia! 

Mother.  I  know  no  reason  why  I  should  be  de- 
barred the  privilege  of  showing  my  own  geno  too 
sometimes. 

Don  F.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  other  woman 
is  she  Don  John  and  I  were  directed  to,  when  we 
came  first  to  town,  to  bring  us  acquainted  with 
Constantia.  I'll  try  to  get  some  intelligence  from 
her.     Pray,  lady,  have  I  never  seen  you  before? 

Kins.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  you  have,  with  another 
stranger,  a  friend  of  yours,  one  day,  as  I  was  com- 
ing out  of  the  church. 
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Don  P.  I'm  right  then.  And,  ^rajj  who  were 
^ou  talking  of? 

Mother.  Why,  sir,  of  an  inconsiderate,  inconsi- 
derable person,  that  has  at  once  both  forfeited  the 
honour  of  mj  concern,  and  the  concern  of  her  own 
honour. 

Don  F.  Very  fine,  indeed !  and  is  all  this  intended 
for  the  beautiful  Constantia'? 

Mother.  Oh !  fie  upon  her,  sir,  an  odious  crea- 
ture, as  I'm  a  Christian,  no  beauty  at  all. 

Don  F.  Why,  does  not  your  ladyship  think  her 
handsome'! 

Mother.  Seriously,  sir,  I  don't  think  she's  ugly; 
but,  as  I  am  a  Christian,  my  position  is,  that  no 
true  beauty  can  be  lodged  in  that  creature,  who  is 
not,  in  some  measure,  buoyed  up  with  a  just  sense 
of  what  is  incumbent  to  the  devoir  of  a  person  of 
■quality. 

Don  F,  That  position,  madam,  is  a  little  severe; 
but  however  she  has  been  incumbent  formerly,  as 
your  ladyship  is  pleased  to  say,  now  that  she's 
married,  and  her  husband  owns  the  child,  she  is 
sufficiently  justified  for  what  she  has  done. 

Mother.  Sir,  I  must,  blushingly,  beg  leave  to 
say,  3'ou  are  in  an  error.  I  know  there  has  been 
the  passion  of  love  between  them,  but  with  a  tem- 
perament so  innocent  and  so  refined,  as  it  did  im- 
pose a  negative  upon  the  very  possibility  of  her 
being  with  child.  No,  sir;  I  assure  you  my 
daughter  Constantia  has  never  had  a  child.  A 
child!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Oh,  goodness,  save  us,  a 
child ! 

Do7i  F.  Well,  madam,  I  shall  not  dispute  this 
with  you  any  farther;  but  give  me  leave  to  wait 
upon  your  daughter;  for  her  friend,  I  assure  you, 
is  in  great  impatience  to  see  her. 

Mother.  Friend,  sir!  I  know  none  she  has.  I'm 
sure  she  loaths  the  very  sight  of  him. 

DonF.  Of  whom? 

Mother.  Why,  of  Antonio,  sir;  he  that  you  were 
pleased  to  say — ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Don  F.  I  tell  you  I  do  not  know  Antonio,  nor 
never  named  him  to  you.  I  told  you,  that  the 
Duke  has  owned  Constantia  for  his  wife,  and  that 
her  brother  and  he  are  friends,  and  are  now  both 
in  search  after  her. 

Mother.  Then,  as  I'm  a  Christian,  I  suspect  we 
have  both  been  equally  involved  in  the  misfortune 
of  a  mistake.  Sir,  I  am  in  the  dernier  confusion  to 
avow,  that,  though  my  daughter,  Constantia,  has 
been  liable  to  several  addresses,  yet  she  had  never 
the  honour  to  be  produced  to  his  grace. 

Don  F.  So,  now  the  thing  is  out,  and  I'm  a  d — d 
rogue  for  what  I  did  to  Don  John  ;  for,  on  my  con- 
science, this  is  that  Constantia  the  fellow  told  me 
of!  I'll  make  him  amends,  whate'er  it  cost  me. 
Lady,  you  must  give  me  leave  not  to  part  with 
you,  till  you  meet  with  your  daughter,  for  some 
reasons  I  shall  tell  you  hereafter. 

Mother.  Sir,  I  am  so  highly  your  obligee  for  the 
manner  of  your  enquiries,  and  you  have  grounded 
your  determinations  upon  so  just  a  basis,  that  I 
shall  not  be  ashamed  to  own  myself  a  votary  to  all 
your  commands.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  II. — A  Street. 

Enth-  Second  Constantia, 

2  Con.  So,  thanks  to  my  youth  and  my  heels,  I 
am  once  more  free  from  Antonio  !  What  an  escape  ! 
and  yet,  what  a  misfortune!  I  have  no  great  reason 
to  rejoice — for,  (hough  I  have  got  clear  from  the 
old  fellow,  I  have  lost  the  young  one  too.  I  did 
not  wish  to  out-run  them  both  ;  but  whither  to  go 
now  ?  that's  the  question — I  wish  my  spirited  young 
Spaniard  \vere  here  to  answer  it;  but  that  this  wild 


spark,  whomIlik6dsb  well,  and  who  swore  he  liked 
me,  should  send  that  old  piece  of  mischief  to  dis- 
tress me,  and  drive  me  out  of  the  house,  puzzles 
me  exceedingly !  I  wish  I  could  see  him  once  more, 
to  explain  this  matter  to  me.  May  I  never  be 
married  if  he  is  not  coming  this  way  !  Should  he 
prove  false,  my  poor  heart  will  have  a  terrible  time 
of  it.    Now  for  the  proof —    (  Walks  aside.) 

Enter  Don  JoHfl,  holding  Peter. 

Don  J.  Did  you  run  after  her,  as  I  ordered  you, 
sirrah  ! 

Peter.  Like  any  greyhound,  sir. 

Don  J.  And  have  you  found  her,  rascal? 

Peter.  Not  quite,  sir. 

Don  J.  Not  quite,  sir!  You  are  drunk,  fellow! 

Peter.  A  little,  sir;  I  run  the  better  for  it. 

Do7i  J.  Have  you  seen  her"!  speak  quickly,  or 
speak  no  more.  {Shaking  him. ) 

Peter.  Yes,  yes,  I  have  seen  her. 

Don  J^.  Where?  where? 

Peter.  There  !  there  ! 

Don  J.  Where's  there,  sirrah? 

Peter.  There  where  I  saw  her — in  the  street! 

Don  J.  Did  you  overtake  her? 

Peter.  1  was  overtaken  myself,  sir,  and — hie — 
fell  down. 

Don  J.  Then  she  is  gone !  irrecoverably  gone ! 
and  I  shall  run  distracted  !  {Second  Constantia  taps 
him  on  the  shoulder;  he  turns,  and  they  gaze  on  each 
other.)  Heigho  ! 

Peter.  Never  was  so  near  death  in  all  my  life! 

[Exit. 

Don  J.  Oh  !  my  dear  soul,  take  pity  on  me,  and 
give  me  comfort;  for  I'm  e'en  dead  for  want  of 
thee. 

2  Con.  Oh !  you're  a  fine  gentleman,  indeed,  to 
shut  me  up  in  your  house,  and  send  another  man 
to  me. 

Don  J.  Pray,  hear  me. 

2  Con.  No,  I  will  never  hear  you  more,  after 
such  an  injury;  what  would  you  have  done,  if  I 
had  been  kind  to  you,  that  you  could  use  me  thus 
before? 

Don  J,  By  my  troth,  that's  shrewdly  urged. 

2  Con.  Besides,  you  basely  broke  your  word. 

Don  J.  But  will  you  hear  nothing?  nor  did  you 
hear  nothing?  I  had  three  men  upon  me  at  once, 
and  had  I  not  consented  to  let  that  old  fellow  up, 
who  came  to  my  rescue,  they  had  all  broken  in 
whether  I  would  or  no. 

2  Con.  It  may  be  so  ;  for  I  remember  I  beard  a 
noise  ;  but  suppose  it  was  not  so,  what  then?  why, 
then,  I'll  love  him,  however.  Harkye,  sir,  I  ought 
now  to  use  you  very  scurvily  ;  but  I  can't  find  in 
my  heart  to  do  so. 

Doti  J.  Then  heaven's  blessing  on  thy  heart  for 
it! 

2  Con.  But  a— 

Don  J.  What? 

2  Con.  1  would  fain  know — 

Don  J.  What,  what?  I'll  tell  thee  anything, 
everything. 

2  Con.  I  would  fain  know,  whether  you  can  be 
kind  to  me. 

Don  J.  Look  in  your  glass,  my  charmer,  and 
answer  for  me.    . 

2  Con.  You  think  me  very  vain. 

Don  J.  I  think  you  devilish  handsome. 

2  Con.  I  shall  find  you  a  rogue  at  last. 

Doti  J.  Then  you  shall  hang  me  for  a  fool ;  take 
your  garters,  and  do  it  now,  if  you  will.  {Sighing.) 

2  Con.  You  are  no  fool. 

Don  J.  Oh,  yes,  a  loving  fool. 

2  Con.  Will  you  love  me  for  ever  ? 

Don  J.  I'll  be  bound  to  you  for  ever;  you  can't 
desire  better  security. 
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2  Con.  I  have  better  security^ 

Don  J.  What's  that,  my  angeH 

2  Con.  The  tenderest  affection  for  you  now,  and 
the  kindest  behaviour  to  yon,  for  evermore. 

Bon  J.  And  I,  upon  my  knees,  will  swear,  that, 
that — what  shall  I  swear? 

2  Con.  Nay,  use  what  words  you  please,  so  they 
be  but  hearty. 

Don  J.  I  swear,  then,  by  thy  fair  self,  that 
looks  so  like  a  deity,  and  art  the  only  thing  I 
now  can  think  of,  that  I'll  adore  you  to  my  dying 
day. 

2  Con.  And  here  I  vow,  the  minute  thou  dost 
leave  me,  I'll  leave  the  world — that's,  kill  mjself. 

Don  J.  Oh  !  my  dear  heavenly  creature,  we'll 
love  as  long  as  we  live,  and  then  we'll  die  toge- 
ther;  and  there's  an  end  of  botji  of  us.  But  who 
is  this  my  old  friend  has  got  there? 

Enter  First  Co^sT Mini K  and  Antonio,  who 
seizes  her. 

Anlo.  Oh!  have  I  caught  you,  gentlewoman,  at 
last?     Come,  give  me  my  gold. 

1  Con.  I  hope  he  takes  me  for  another  ;  I  won't 
answer,  for  I  had  rather  you  should  take  me  for 
any  one,  than  who  I  am. 

Don  J.  Pray,  sir,  who  is  that  you  have  there  by 
the  hand  ? 

Anto.  A  person  of  honour,  that  has  broken  open 
mj'  trunks,  and  run  away  with  all  my  gold ;  yet, 
I'll  hold  ten  pounds  I'll  have  it  whipped  out  of  her 
again. 

2  Con.  Done,  I'll  hold  you  ten  pounds  of  that 
now. 

Anlo.  Ha!  by  my  troth,  you  have  reason ;  and, 
lady,  I  ask  your  pardon  ;  but  I'll  have  it  whipped 
out  of  you,  then,  gossip.  {Going  to  her.) 

Don  J.  Hold,  sir;  you  must  not  meddle  with  my 
goods.  {Stopping  him.) 

Anto.  Your  goods!  how  came  she  to  be  yours? 
I'm  sure  I  bought  her  of  her  mother  for  five  hun- 
dred good  pieces  in  gold. 

Don  J.  Ay,  sir,  but  that  bargain  won't  hold  good 
in  our  court;  besides,  sir,  as  I  told  you  before, 
she's  mine,  Don. 

Anto.  Yours,  sir!  by  what  right? 

Don  J.  The  right  of  possession,  sir;  the  law  of 
Jove,  and  consent  of  the  parties. 

Anto.  And  is  this  so,  joung  lady? 

2  Con.  Yes,  young  gentleman,  it  is.  You  pur- 
■chase  me !  And  could  you  imagine,  you  old  fool 
you,  that  I  would  take  up  with  you,  while  there 
was  a  young  fellow  to  be  had  for  love  or  money ! 
Purchase  j-ourself  a  little  wit,  and  a  great  deal  of 
/lannel,  against  the  cold  weather,  or,  on  my  word, 
you'll  make  a  melancholy  figure.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Don  J.  He  does  make  a  melancholy  figure ! 
ba,  ha!  you  had  better  let  her  alone,  Don ;  why, 
she's  too  hard  for  me — 

Anto.  Indeed,  I  think  so.  Bat,  pray,  sir,  by 
your  leave,  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  the  speech  of 
one  word  to  your  goods  here,  as  you  call  her  ;  'tis 
but  a  small  request. 

Don  J.  Ay,  sir,  with  all  my  heart — how,  Con- 
stantia!  Madam,  now  you  have  seen  that  lady,  I 
hope  you  will  pardon  the  haste  you  met  me  in  a 
little  while  ago  ;  if  I  committed  a  fault,  you  must 
thank  her  for  it. 

1  Con.  Sir,  I  do  know  too  well  the  power  of  love, 
by  my  own  experience,  not  to  pardon  all  the  effects 
of  it  in  another. 

Anto.  Well,  then,  I'll  promise  you,  if  you  will 
but  help  me  to  recover  my  gold  again,  that  I'll 
never  trouble  you  more. 

2  Con.  A  match ;  and  'tis  the  best  that  yon  and 
I  could  ever  make. 

Don  J,  Pray,  madam,  fear  nothing;  by  my  love. 


I'll  stand  by  you,  and  see  that  your  brother  shall 
do  you  no  harm. 

2  Con.  Harkye,  sir,  a  word  ;  how  dare  you  talk 
of  love  to  any  lady  but  me,  sir  ? 

Don  J.  By  my  troth,  that  was  a  fault,  but  1 
meant  it  only  civilly. 

2  Con.  Ay,  bat  if  you  are  so  very  divil  a  gentle- 
man, we  shall  not  be  long  friends  :  I  scorn  to  share 
your  love  with  any  one  whatsoever;  and,  for  my 
part,  I'm  resolved  to  have  either  all  or  none. 

Don  J.  Well,  well,  my  dear  little  covetous 
rogue,  thou  shalt  have  it  all — thus  I  sign  and  seal — 
(  Kisses  her  hand.)  and  transfer  all  my  stock  of  love 
to  thee,  for  ever  and  for  ever. 

2  Con.  I  accept  it,  in  the  warmest  spirit  of  love 
and  gratitude. 

Enter  DoN  Frederick  and  Mother. 

Don  F.  Come,  now,  madam,  let  us  not  speak 
one  word  more,  but  go  quietly  about  our  basiness; 
not  but  that  I  think  it  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the 
world  to  hear  you  talk,  but — 

Mother.  Do  you,  indeed,  sir?  I  swear  then,  good 
wits  jump,  sir ;  for  I  have  thought  so  myself  a  very 
great  while. 

Don  F.  You  have  all  the  reason  imaginable.  Ob, 
Don  John,  I  ask  thy  pardon!  but  I  hope  I  shall 
make  thee  amends,  for  I  have  found  out  the  mo- 
ther, and  she  has  promised  to  help  thee  to  thy  mis- 
tress again. 

Don  J.  Sir,  you  may  save  your  labour;  the  bu- 
siness is  done,  and  I  am  fully  satisfied. 

Don  F.  And  dost  thou  know  who  she  is? 

Don  J.  No,  'faith,  I  never  asked  her  name. 

Don  F.  Why,  then,  I'll  make  thee  more  satis- 
fied ;  this  lady,  here,  is  that  very  Constantia — 

Don  J.  Ha !  thou  hast  not  a  mind  to  be  knocked 
o'er  the  pate  loo,  hast  thou? 

Don  F.  No,  sir;  nor  dare  you  do  it  neither; 
but,  for  certain,  this  is  that  very  self  same  Con- 
slantia  that  thou  and  I  so  long  looked  after. 

Don  J.  I  thought  she  was  something  more  than 
ordinary  :  but  shall  I  tell  thee  now  a  stranger  thinar 
than  all  this? 

Don  F.  What's  that? 

Don  J.  Why,  I  will  never  more  think  of  any 
other  woman,  for  her  sake. 

Don  F.  That,  indeed,  is  strange;  but  j'ou  are 
much  altered,  John;  it  was  but  this  morning  that 
women  were  such  hypocrites  that  you  would  not 
trust  a  single  mother's  daughter  of  them. 

Don  J.  Ay,  but  when  things  are  at  the  worst, 
they'll  mend;  example  does  everything,  Frederick, 
and  the  fair  sex  will  certainly  grow  better  when- 
ever the  greatest  is  the  best  woman  in  the  king- 
dom ;  that's  what  I  trust  to. 

Don  F.  Well  parried,  John! 

Don  J.  See  here,  Frederick !  the  lost  jewel  is 
found.  {Shoicing  First  Constantia.) 

Don  F,  Madam,  I  ara  heartily  glad  to  meet  your 
ladyship  here ;  we  have  been  in  very  great  disorder 
since  we  saw  you. 

2  Con.  Come,  mother,  deliver  your  purse  ;  I 
have  delivered  myself  up  to  this  young  fellow,  and 
the  bargain's  made  with  that  old  fellow  ;  so  he 
may  have  his  gold  again,  that  all  shall  be  well. 

Mother.  As  I  am  a  Christian,  sir,  I  took  itaway, 
only  to  have  the  honour  of  restoring  it  again;  for 
my  hard  fate  having  not  bestowed  upon  me  a  fund 
which  might  capacitate  me  to  make  you  presents, 
I  had  no  way  left  for  the  exercise  of  ray  generosity 
but  by  putting  myself  into  a  condition  of  giving 
back  what  was  yours. 

Anto.  A  very  generous  design,  indeed  !  So  now 
I'll  e'en  turn  a  sober  person,  and  leave  off  this 
wenching  and  this  fighting,  for  I  begin  to  find  it 
doe.s  not  agree  with  me. 


THE  CHANCES. 


[Act  V. 


Don  J.  What's  here?  Onr  landlady  and  the 
child  again ! 

Enter  Petruchio  and  Landlady,  with  the  Child. 

Petr.  Yes,  we  met  her  ^o'ng  to  ^^  whipped,  in 
a  drunken  constable's  hands  that  took  her  for 
another. 

Don  J.  Why,  then,  pray  let  her  e'en  be  taken, 
and  whipped  for  herself,  for,  on  my  word,  she  de- 
serves it. 

Land.  Yes,  I'm  sure  of  your  good  word  at  any 
time. 

1  Con,  Harkye,  dear  landlady  ! 

Land.  Oh,  sweet  goodness!  is  it  yon"!  I  have 
been  in  such  a  pack  of  troubles  since  I  saw  you  ; 
they  took  me,  and  they  tumbled  me,  and  they 
hauled  me,  and  they  pulled  me,  and  they  called  me 
painted  Jezebel,  and  the  poor  little  babe  here  did 
so  take  on  ! 

Enter  DuKE. 

Come  hither,  my  lord,  come  hither:  here  is  Con- 
stantia! 

1  Con.  Yonder's  my  brother ! 

Duke.  No,  madam,  there  is  no  danger. 

1  Con.  Were  there  a  thousand  dangers  in  those 
arms,  I  would  run  thus  to  meet  them. 


Duke.  Oh,  my  dear!  it  were  not  safe  that  any 
should  be  here  at  present ;  for  now  my  heart  is  so 
overpressed  with  joy,  that  I  should  scarce  be  able 
to  defend  thee. 

Petr.  Sister,  I'm  so  ashamed  of  all  my  faults 
which  my  mistake  has  made  me  guilty  of,  that  I 
know  not  how  to  ask  your  pardon  for  them. 

I  Con.  No,  brother,  the  fault  was  mine,  in  mis- 
taking you  so  much  as  not  to  impart  the  whole  truth 
to  you  at  first ;  but,  having  begun  my  love  without 
your  consent,  I  never  durst  acquaint  you  with  the 
progress  of  it. 

Duke.  Come,  let  the  consummation  of  onr  pre- 
sent joys  blot  out  the  memory  of  all  these  past 
mistakes. 

Don  J.    And  when  shall  we  consummate  our 


-Never : 


joys  ! 

2  Con.  

We'll  find  oat  ways  to  make  them  last  for  ever. 

Don  J.  A  match,  my  girl! — Come,  let  us 
away, 
And  celebrate  The  Chances  of  this  day; 
JMy  former  vanities  are  past  and  gone. 
And  now  I  fix  to  happiness  and  one, 
Change  the  wild  wanton,  for  the  sober  plan. 
And,  like  my  friend — become  a  modest  man. 


all 
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ACT  I.— Scene  I.— A  Hall. 

Enter  Vane,  in  a  riding-dress,  and  a  Footman. 

Vane.  Run,  and  tell  Mrs.  Warner,  my  lord  is 
at  hand ;  and  bid  the  butler  send  me  a  bottle  of 
hock.  Phew  !  the  months  have  jumbled  out  of  their 
places,  and  we  have  July  in  September.  {Sits.) 
Enter  Mrs.  "WARNER. 

Mrs.  W.  Servant,  Mr.  Vane. 

Vane.  Ah,  my  dear  creature !  how  have  you  done 
these  fifty  ages  2 

Mrs.  W.  Why,  methinks  you  are  grown  mighty 
grand,  or  you  would  have  come  to  the  still-room  to 
ask  :  will  you  choose  any  chocolate? 

Vane.  "Why,  don't  you  see  I  am  dead?  absolutely 
dead ;  and,  if  you  were  to  touch  me,  I  should  shake 
to  mere  dust,  like  an  Egyptian  mummy.  Because 
it  was  not  provoking  enough  to  lounge  away  a 
whole  summer  in  the  country,  here  am  I  driven  up 
to  town,  as  if  the  devil  were  at  my  heels,  in  the  shape 
of  our  hopeful  heir;  who  has  neither  suffered  my 
lord  nor  me  to  rest  one  moment,  through  his  con- 
founded impatience  to  see  his  uncle. 

Mrs.  W.  Humph !  he'll  have  enough  of  the  old 
gentleman  presently.     He  is  the  verj'  moral  of  ray 

Eoor  dear  lady,  his  sister,  who  never  was  at  peace 
erself,  nor  suffered  any  one  else  to  be  so.  Such  a 
house  as  we  have  had  ever  since  he  came  !  Why, 
he  is  more  full  of  importance  and  airs  than  a  baililf 
in  possession  ;  and  hectors  over  Miss  Mortimer,  till 
she  almost  keeps  her  chamber  to  avoid  him. 
-  Vane.  Hates  Miss  Mortimer  !  Why,  here'll  be 
the  devil  to  pay  about  her,  I  suppose? 

Mrs.  W.  Hate  her !  ay,  that  he  does.  He  looked 
as  if  he  could  have  killed  her,  the  moment  she  came 
down  to  see  him  ;  and  got  into  his  chamber  pre- 
sently after,  where  he  sends  for  me.  "  Who  is  this 
young  woman,  Mrs.  What's-yonr-name?"  says  he. 
"Why,  sir,"  says  I,  "  she  is  the  orphan  of  a  Colonel 
Mortimer,  whose  intimacy  with  m-;j  lord,"  says  I — 


"  Pho,  pho,"  says  he,  ''all  that  I  know,  woman  '■> 
what  does  she  do  in  this  house?"  says  he  ;  his  face 
wrinkling  all  over  like  cream,  when  it's  skimming. 
"Why,  sir,"  says  I,  "her  father  unluckily  died 
just  before  the  duke,  his  brother,  and  so  could  uot 
leave  her  one  shilling  of  all  that  fine  fortune  ;  and 
so  my  lord  intends  to  marry  her  to  Mr.  Woodville," 
says  I.  "  He  does,"  cries  he  ;  "  heaven  be  praised! 
I'm  come  in  time  to  mar  that  dainty  project,  how- 
ever. You  may  go,  woman,  and  tell  miss  I  don't 
want  anything  more  to-night."  So  up  goes  I  to 
Miss  Mortimer,  and  tells  her  all  this.  Lord  !  how 
glad  she  was  to  find  he  intended  to  break  the  match, 
though  she  can't  guess  what  he  means. 

Vane.  Upon  my  soul,  I  think  it  is  full  as  hard  to 
guess  what  she  means.  What  the  devil,  will  uot 
my  lord's  title,  fortune,  and  only  son,  be  a  great 
catch  for  a  girl  without  a  friend  or  a  shilling? 

Mrs,  W .  Ay;  but  I  could  tell  you  a  little  story 
would  explain  all.     You  must  know — (Knocking.) 

Vane.  Zounds!  here's  my  lord.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  \l.—An  Anti-chamher. 
Enter  Lord  Glenmore  and  Governor  Har- 
COURT  meeting;  the  latter  hobbling. 

Lord  (f.  You  are  welcome  to  England,  brother  ! 
I  am  sorry  your  native  air  pays  you  so  ill  a  com- 
pliment alter  sixteen  years'  absence. 

Gov.  H.  Faith,  my  lord,  and  so  am  I  loo,  I  pro- 
mise you  :  I  put  up  with  these  things  tolerably  well 
in  the  Indies ;  I  did  not  go  there  to  be  happy  ;  but 
after  all  my  labours,  to  find  I  have  just  got  the 
money  when  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  enjoy  it,  is  a 
cursed  stroke:  like  a  fine  ship  of  war,  I  am  only 
come  home  to  be  dismasted  and  converted  into  an 
hospital.  However,  I  am  glad  you  hold  it  better  : 
I  don't  think  you  looked  as  well  when  we  parted. 
My  sister,  poor  Susan!  she  is  gone  too:  well,  we 
can  never  live  a  dav  the  longer  for  thinking  on't. 
Where's  Frank?  Is  he  still  the  image  of  his  mother? 
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Lord  G.  Just  as  you  left  him  ;  but  that  the  inno- 
cence of  the  boy  is  dignified  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  man. 

Gov.  H.  He  will  hardly  remember  his  old  uncle ! 
I  did  love  the  rogue,  that's  the  truth  on't ;  and 
never  looked  at  my  money-bags  but  I  thought  of 
him.     However,  you  have  provided  him  a  wife? 

Lord  G.  I  have  ;  you  saw  her  on  your  arrival,  I 
suppose,  for  I  left  her  in  town  to  attend  a  sick 
aunt.  Poor  Mortimer  !  he  died  one  month  before 
the  duke  his  brother,  and  missed  a  fine  title  and 
estate.  You  know  how  I  loved  the  honest  fellow, 
and  cannot  wonder  I  took  home  his  orphan  daugh- 
ter as  a  match  for  Woodville. 

Gov.  H.  Brother,  brother,  you  are  too  generous  ; 
it  is  your  foible,  and  artful  people  know  how  to 
convert  it  to  their  own  advantage. 

LordG.  It  is,  if  a  foible,  the  noblest  incident  to 
humanity.  Sophia  has  birth,  merit,  accomplish- 
ments ;  and  wants  nothing  but  money  to  qualify  her 
for  any  rank. 

Gov.  H.  Can  she  have  a  worse  want  on  earth  ? 
Birth,  merit,  accomplishments,  are  the  very  things 
that  render  money  more  essential. 

Lord  G.  You  are  too  captious,  brother ! 

Gov.  H.  And  you  too  placid,  brother!  If,  like 
me,  you  had  been  toiling  a  third  of  your  days  to 
compass  a  favourite  design,  and  found  it  disap- 
pointed at  the  moment  you  thought  it  complete, 
what  would  even  your  serene  lordship  say  and  do? 
Here  have  I  promised  myself  a  son  in  your's,  an 
heir  in  your's  ;  instead  of  which — 

Lord  G.  His  marriage  with  Miss  Mortimer  will 
not  make  him  unworthy  either  title. 

Gov,  H.  Never  mention  her  name  to  me  I  beg, 
my  lord!  the  wife  I  would  have  given  him,  has 
beauty  without  knowing  it,  innocence  without 
knowing  it,  because  she  knows  nothing  else  ;  and, 
to  surprise  you  further,  forty  thousand  pounds 
without  knowing  it;  nay,  to  bring  all  your  surprises 
together,  is  my  daughter  without  knowing  it. 

Lord  G.  Your  daughter?  Why,  have  you  mar- 
ried since  my  sister's  death?  Your  daughter  by 
her  you  lost  before  you  went  abroad? 

Gov.H.  Yes,  but  f  shall  find  her  again,  I  believe. 
I  know  you  will  call  this  one  of  my  odd  whims  as 
usual,  but  we  have  all  some;  witness  this  dainty 
projector  your's  ;  and  so  I  will  tell  you  the  truth  in 
spite  of  that  project.  From  the  very  birth  of  this 
girl,  I  saw  her  mother  would  spoil  her;  and,  had 
she  liyed,  proposed  kidnapping  miss  in  her  infancy. 

LordG,  Kidnap  your  own  daughter!  Why, 
brother,  I  need  only  prove  this  to  obtain  a  com- 
mission of  lunacy,  and  shut  you  up  for  life. 

Gov.H.  Why,  though  my  wife  was  your  lord- 
ship's sister,  I  will  venture  to  tell  you  she  was 
plaguy  fantastical,  and  contrived  to  torment  me  as 
much  with  her  virtues,  as  others  by  their  vices. 
Such  a  fuss  about  her  delicacy,  her  sensibility,  and 
her  refinement,  that  I  could  neither  look,  move, 
nor  speak,  without  offending  one  or  the  other;  and 
execrated  the  inventor  of  the  jargon  every  hour  in 
the  four-and-twenty :  a  jargon,  1  resolved  my  girl 
should  never  learn  ;  and  heaven  no  sooner  took  her 
mother  (heaven  be  praised  for  all  things!)  than  I 
despatched  her  draggle-tailed  French  governess  ; 
made  a  bonfire  of  every  book  on  education ;  whipped 
miss  into  a  post-chaise,  under  a  pretence  of  placing 
her  in  a  nunnery ;  instead  of  which,  I  journeyed  into 
Wales,  and  left  her  in  the  care  of  a  poor  curate's 
wife,  whose  name  was  up  as  the  best  housewife  in 
the  whole  country ;  then  returned  with  a  solemn 
history  of  her  death  in  the  small-pox. 

LordG.  Well,  this  is  indeed  astonishing!  an 
admirable  tutoress  truly  for  my  niece! 

Gov.  H.  Yes,  but  there's  a  better  jest  than  that. 

LordG.  Indeed!  is  that  possible? 

Gov.  H.  How  do  yon  think  I  contrived  to  make 
them  obey  ray  instructions?  I  saw  they  suspected 
I  was  some  rich  humourist,  and  was  afraid  they 
would,  after  all,  make  a  little  bit  of  a  gentlewoman 
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of  her,  for  which  reason,  except  the  first  year  in 
advance,  they  never  had  a  shilling  of  my  money. 

Lord  G.  This  is  almost  incredible!  And  so  you 
left  your  only  child  to  the  charity  of  strangers? 

Gov,  H.  No,  no;  not  so  bad  as  that  neither.  Yoa 
remember  my  honest  servant  Hardy?  After  the 
poor  fellow's  leg  was  shot  off  in  my  tent,  I  promised 
him  a  maintenance ;  so,  intrusting  him  with  the 
secret,  I  ordered  him  to  live  in  the  neighbourhood, 
have  an  eye  on  the  girl,  and  claim  her  if  ill  used: 
tine  accounts  I  had  from  him,  faith !  The  old  par- 
son and  his  wife  having  no  children,  and  not  finding 
any  one  own  her,  gave  out  she  v;as  theirs,  and 
doated  on  her;  in  short,  she  is  the  little  wonder  of 
the  country ;  tall  as  the  palm-tree  ;  with  cheeks  that 
might  shame  the  drawing-room ;  and  eyes,  will 
dim  the  diamonds  I  have  brought  over  to  adorn 
them.  This  confounded  gout  has  kept  me  in  con- 
tinual alarm,  or  else  she  should  have  spoke  for 
herself.  [to  you? 

Lord  G.  Why,  then,  does  not  Hardy  bring  her  up 

Gov.  H.  Why,  for  two  very  sufficient  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  that  identical  parson  paid  him' 
the  last  compliment,  that  is,  buried  him  a  twelve- 
month ago  ;  and  in  the  second,  they  would  hardly 
entrust  her  to  any  man  but  him  who  delivered  her 
to  them.  Here  was  a  girl,  my  lord,  to  support  your 
title,  of  which,  I  dare  swear,  you  are  as  fond  as  ever. 

LordG.  I  thank  your  intention,  brother;  but  am 
far  from  wishing  the  chief  accomplishments  of 
Woodville's  lady  should  be  the  making  cream- 
cheeses,  goats'-whey,  and  elder-wine. 

Gov.  H.  Let  me  tell  your  lordship,  women  were 
never  better  than  when  those  were  the  chief  accom- 
plishments. But  I  may  be  ridiculous  my  own  way 
without  being  singular.  Harcourt  shall  have  my 
girl,  and  my  money  too.  Cream  cheeses,  quotha! 
No,  no;  making  cream  faces  is  an  accomplishment 
which  the  belles  of  these  days  oftener  excel  in. 

Lord  G,  I  would  not  advise  you  to  publish  this 
opinion.  Governor ;  for  though  you  should  call  no 
anger  into  the  cheeks  of  the  ladies,  I  doubt  yoii 
would  into  their  hearts. 

Gov,  H.  But  where  is  this  son  of  your's? 

Lord  G,  He  will  be  here  immediately. 

Gov.  H.  Nay,  I  must  e'en  take  an  old  man's  fate, 
and  follow  his  mistress  without  complaint. 

LordG.  You  have  no  reason  for  the  reproach; 
this  is  not  his  hour  for  visiting  Miss  Mortimer. 

Guv.  H.  Miss  Mortimer!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  why,  do 
you  think  I  took  her  for  his  mistress?  What,  I 
warrant  I  can  tell  you  news  of  your  own  family, 
though  t  have  hardly  been  three  days  in  it.  Wood- 
ville keeps  a  girl,  and  in  great  splendour;  nay,  they 
tell  me,  that  the  unconscionable  young  rogue  en- 
croaches so  far  on  the  privileges  of  threescore,  as 
to  intend  marrying  the  slut. 

Lord  G.  You  jeat,  surely  ! 

Gov.  H,  There's  no  jest  like  a  true  one.  Ha,  ha, 
ha!  how  foolish  you  look!  this  is  your  innocent 
elegance  ;  and  this  is  the  blessed  effect  of  letting 
him  live  out  of  your  own  house. 

Lord  G,  Pr'ythee,  reserve  your  raillery,  sir,  for 
some  less  interesting  occasion.  To  have  my  views 
thus  in  a  moment  overturned!  Where  does  she  live? 

Gov.  EL  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Oh,  the  difference  of  those 
little  syllables  me  and  thee!  now  you  can  guess 
what  made  me  so  peevish,  I  suppose?  As  to  where 
miss  lives,  I  have  not  heard  ;  but  somewhere  near 
his  lodgings.  A  devilish  fine  girl  she  is,  by-the-by. 
Ah  !  I  told  you  twenty  years  ago,  you  would  spoil 
this  boy  ;  entirely  spoil  him. 

Lord  G.  Zounds  !  Govei^nor,  you  have  a  temper 
Socrates  himself  could  not  have  supported.  Is  this 
a  time  for  old  sayings  of  twenty  years  ago?  Finish 
dressing,  by  that  time  your  nephew  will  be  here, 
and  I  shall  have  reflected  on  this  matter. 

Gov.H.  With  all  my  heart.  'Tis  but  a  boyish 
frolic,  and  so  good  morning  to  you.  Here  !  where's 
my  triumvirate?  Pompey,  Anthony,  Caesar!  [^Exit. 

'Lord  G.  A  bovish  frolic,  (ruly  !  many  a  foolish 
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fellow's  life  has  been  marked  by  such  abojish  frolic. 
But  her  residence  is  the  first  object  of  my  inquiry. 

Enter  Vane. 
Is  not  ray  son  come?  [Governor  is  ready. 

Vane.  This  moment,  my  lord;  and  walks  till  the 
Lord  G.  Vane!  I  have  deserved  you  should  be 
attached  to  me,  and  I  hope  you  are? 

Vane.  My  lord!   What  the  devil  is  he  at?  {Aside.) 

Lord  G.  Tiiis  strange  old  Governor  has  alarmed 

me  a  good  deal ;  you  are  more  likely  to   know, 

whether  with  reason,  than  I  can  be.     Have  you 

heard  anything  important  of  my  son  lately? 

Vane.  Never,  my  lord. 

Lord  G.  Not  that  he  keeps  a  mistress?  What 
does  the  fool  smile  at?  (Aside.)  [ray  lord. 

Vane.  I  did  not  think  that  anything  important, 
Lord  G.  I  do,  sir  ;  and  am  told  a  more  important 
thing,  that  he  even  thinks  of  marrying  her.  Now, 
though  I  cannot  credit  this,  I  would  choose  to 
know  what  kind  of  creature  she  is.  Could  not  you 
assume  a  clownish  disguise,  and,  scraping  an  ac- 
quaintance with  her  people,  learn  something  of  her 
character  and  designs? 

Vane.  Doubtless,  to  oblige  your  lordship,  I  could 
do  such  a  thing.  But  if  Mr.  Woodville's  sharp 
eyes  (and  love  will  render  them  still  sharper)  should 
discover  me,  I  might  chance  to  get  a  good  drubbing 
in  the  character  of  a  spy. 

Lord  G.  Oh !  it  is  very  improbable  he  should 
saspect  you  :  at  the  worst,  name  your  employer, 
and  your  bones  are  safe.  The  office,  perhaps,  is  not 
very  .agreeable,  but  I  impose  few  such  on  you  : 
execute  it  well,  and  you  shall  remember  it  with 
pleasure.  I  will  detain  Woodville  till  you  are 
ready;  and,  as  I  doubt  not  that  his  next  visit  will 
be  to  this  creature,  by  following  him  you  will  find 
out  where  she  lives.  Prepare,  then,  as  quick  as 
possible,  and  send  me  word  when  you  are  ready ; 
for  till  then,  I  will  not  suffer  him  to  depart.  [Exit. 
Vane.  A  pretty  errand  this  his  formal  lordship 
has  honoured  me  with.  Hum  !  if  I  betray  him,  shall 
I  not  get  more  by  it?  Ay,  but  our  heir  is  such  a 
sentimental  spark,  that  when  his  turn  were  served, 
he  might  betray  me.  Were  he  one  of  our  harum- 
skarum,  good-natured,  good-for-nothing  fellows,  it 
would  go  against  my  conscience  to  do  him  an  ill 
turn.  I  believe  I  stand  well  in  ray  lord's  will,  if 
Counsellor  Puzzle  may  be  trusted,  (and  when  he 
can  get  nothing  by  a  lie,  perhaps  he  may  tell  truth,) 
so,  like  all  thriving  men,  I  will  be  honest  because 
it  best  serves  my  interest.  [^Exit. 

SCENIL  III. — A  confined  Garden. 
Woodville  discovered  walking  about. 
Wood,  How  tedious  is  this  uncle!  how  tedious 
everybody  !  Was  it  not  enough  to  spend  two  de- 
testable months  from  my  love,  merely  to  preserve 
the  secret,  but  I  must  be  tantalized  with  seeing, 
without  arriving  at  her?  Yet  how,  when  I  do  see 
her,  shall  I  appease  that  affecting  pride  of  a  noble 
heart,  conscious,  too  late,  of  its  own  inestimable 
value?  Why  was  I  not  uniformly  just?  I  had  then 
spared  myself  the  bitterest  of  regrets. 

Enter  Captmn  Harcourt. 
Capt.  H.  Woodville  !  how  do'st?  Don't  you,  in 
happy  retirement,  pity  me  my  Ealing  and  Acton 
marches  and  countermarches,  as  Foote  has  it? 
But,  methinks,  thy  face  is  thinner  and  longer  than 
a  forsaken  nymph's,  who  is  going  through  the  whole 
ceremonyof  nine  months'  repentance.  What,  thou'st 
fallen  in  love?  rustically,  too  !  Nay,  pr'ythee,  don't 
look  so  very  lamentable. 

Wood.  How  can  we  have  an  eye  or  ear  for  plea- 
sure, when  our  fate  hangs  over  us  undecided? 

Capt.  H.  I  guess  what  you  mean ;  but  why  make 
mountains  of  mole-hills  1  Is  the  rosy-fisted  damsel 
so  obstinately  virtuous? 

Wood.  Imagine  a  fair  favourite  of  Phoebus  in  all 

respects  ;  since,  while  her  face  caught  his  beams, 

Ker  heart  felt  his  genius  !     Imagine  all  the  graces 

hid  under  a  straw  hat  and  russet  gown ;  imagine — 

Capt,  H.  Yon  have  imagined  eaongh,    of  con- 
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science;    and  now  for  a  few  plalo  focts,    if  you 
please. 

Wood.  To  such  a  lovely  country  maid  I  lost  my 
heart  last  summer ;  and  soon  began  to  think  ro- 
mances the  only  true  histories,  and  happiness  not 
merely  possible  in  acottage,  but  only  possible  there. 
Capt.H.  Well,  all  the  philosophers  (ancient  and 
modern)  would  never  be  able  to  convince  me  a 
coach  was  not  a  mighty  pretty  vehicle,  and  the 
lasses  as  good-natured  in  town  as  country.  But, 
pray,  let  us  know  why  you  laid  aside  the  pastoral 
project  of  eating  fat  bacon  and  exercising  a  crook 
all  day,  that  thou  mightest  conclude  the  evenitig 
with  the  superlative  indulgence  of  a  peat-fire  and  a 
bed  stufled  with  straw?  [to  share  mine. 

Wood.  Why,  faith,  by  persuading  the  dear  girl 
Capt,  H.  Oh  !  now  you  talk  the  language  of  the 
world;  and  does  that  occasion  thee  such  a  melan- 
choly face? 

Wood,  How  ignorant  are  you  both  of  me  and 
her !  Every  moment  since  I  prevailed,  has  only 
served  to  convince  me  I  can  sooner  live  without 
everything  else  than  her;  and  this  fatal  leisure 
(caused  by  my  absence  with  my  father)  she  has 
employed  in  adding  every  grace  of  art  to  those  of 
nature;  till,  thoroughly  shocked  at  her  situation, 
her  letters  are  as  full  of  grief  as  love,  and  I  dread 
to  hear  every  hour  I  have  lost  her. 

Capt.  H.  I  dread  much  more  to  hear  you  have 
lost  yourself.  Ah,  my  dear  Woodville  !  the  most 
dangerous  charm  of  love  is,  every  man  conceits  no 
other  ever  found  out  his  method  of  loving;  but, 
take  my  word  for  it,  your  Dolly  may  be  brought 
back  to  a  milk-maid.  Leave  her  to  herself  awhile, 
and  she'll  drop  the  celestials,  I  dare  swear. 

Wood.  She  is  too  noble;  and  nothing  but  the 
duty  I  owe  to  so  indulgent  a  father,  prevents  me 
from  offering  her  all  the  reparation  in  my  power. 

Capt.  H,  A  line  scheme,  truly  !  Why,  Woodville, 
art  frantic?  To  predestinate  yourself  among  the 
horned  cattle  of  Doctors'-Commons,  and  take  a  wife 
for  the  very  reason  which  makes  so  many  spend 
thousands  to  get  rid  of  one. 

Wood,  To  withdraw  an  amiable  "creature  from 
her  duty,  without  being  able  to  make  her  happy, 
is  to  me  a  very  serious  reflection  :  nay,  I  sinned,  I 
may  say,  from  virtue  ;  and  had  I  been  a  less  grate- 
ful son,  might  have  called  myself  a  faultless  lover. 
Capt.H.  Well,  well,  man,  you  are  young  enough 
to  trust  to  time,  and  he  does  wonders.  Above  all, 
shake  off  this  mental  lethargy. 

Wood.  I  will  endeavour  to  take  your  advice. 
Should  she  fly,  I  were  undone  for  ever.  But  yoa 
are  no  judge  of  my  Cecilia's  sincerity.  How  should 
you  know  those  qualities  which  rise  with  every  fol- 
lowing hour?  Can  you  think  so  meanly  of  me,  as 
that  I  could  be  duped  by  a  vulgar  wretch,  a  selfish 
wanton?  Oh,  no!  she  possesses  every  virtue  but 
the  one  I  have  robbed  her  of.  [^Exit. 

Capt.  H.  Poor  Frank !  did  I  love  your  welfare 
less,  I  could  soon  ease  your  heart,  by  acquainting 
you  of  my  marriage  with  Miss  Mortimer;  but, 
now,  the  immediate  consequence  would  be,  this 
ridiculous  match.  How,  if  I  apprise  either  my  lord 
or  the  Governor?  both  obstinate  in  different  ways: 
I  might  betray  only  to  ruin  him.  A  thought  occurs  : 
my  person  is  unknown  to  her ;  choosing  an  hour 
when  he  is  absent,  I'll  pay  her  a  visit ;  offer  her  an 
advantageous  settlement,  and  learn,  from  her  beha- 
viour, her  real  character  and  intentions.  [Exit, 

ACT  II Scene  I. — An  elegant  Dressing-room, 

Bridget  discovered  fetching  jars  with  flowers. 
Brid.  Lord  help  us!  how  fantastical  some  folks 
not  a  hundred  miles  off  are !  If  I  can  imagine 
what's  come  to  my  lady :  here  she  has  been  sigh- 
ing and  groaning  these  two  months,  because  her 
lover  was  in  the  country;  and  now,  truly,  she's 
sighing  and  groaning  because  he  is  come  to  town. 
Such  maggots,  indeed !  I  might  as  well  have  staid 
in  our  parish  all  the  day»  of  my  life,  as  to  live 
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mewed  up  with  her  in  this  dear  sweet  town ;  I  could 
but  have  done  that  with  a  virtuous  lady,  although 
I  know  she  never  was  at  Fox-hall  in  all  her  jaunts, 
and  we  two  should  cut  such  a  figure  there !  Bless 
me,  what's  come  to  the  glassl  {Setting  her  dress.) 
Why,  sure  it  is  dulled  with  her  eternal  sighing,  and 
makes  me  look  as  frightful  as  herself!  Oh!  here 
she  comes,  with  a  face  as  long  and  dismal  as  if  he 
was  going  to  be  married,  and  to  somebody  else  too. 

Enter  CECILIA,  who  throws  herself  on  the  sofa, 

Cecil.  What  can  detain  Woodville  such  an  age? 
It  is  an  hour  at  least  since  he  rode  by.  Run, 
Bridget,  and  look  if  you  can  see  him  through  the 
drawing-room  window. 

Brid.  Yes,  madam.  \^Exit. 

Cecil.  How  wearisome  is  every  hour  to  the 
wretched !  They  catch  at  each  future  one,  merely 
to  while  away  the  present;  for,  were  Woodville 
here,  could  he  relieve  me  from  the  torment  of  re- 
flection ;  or  the  strong,  though  silent,  acknowledg- 
ment of  my  own  heart  perpetually  gives  of  my  error? 

Brid.  (  Without.)  Here  he  comes,  ma'am ! 

Cecil.  Does  he?  Run  down,  then.  {Fluttered.) 

Brid.  (Without.)  Dear  me,  no,  'tis  not,  neither; 
[Re-enter  Bridget.]  'tis  only  the  French  ambas- 
sador's cook,  with  his  huge  bag  and  long  ruffles. 

Cecil,  Blind  animal!  Sure,  nothing  is  so  tor- 
menting as  expectation. 

Brid.  La,  ma'am !  anything  will  torment  one 
when  one  has  a  mind  to  be  tormented,  which  must 
be  your  case  for  sartin.  What  signifies  sitting 
mope,  mope,  mope,  from  morning  to  night?  You'd 
find  yourself  a  deal  better  if  you  went  out  only  two 
or  three  times  a  day.  For  a  walk,  we  are  next  door 
to  the  Park,  as  I  may  say  ;  and  for  a  ride,  such  a 
dear  sweet  vis-a-vis  and  pretty  horses  might  tempt 
any  one.  Then,  as  to  company,  you'll  say,  ''A  tig 
for  your  starched  ladies,  who  owe  their  virtue  to 
their  ugliness!"     Mine  is  much  at  your  service. 

Cecil.  How  could  I  endure  this  girl,  did  I  not 
know  that  her  ignorance  exceeds  even  her  imperti- 
nence. {Aside.)  I  have  no  pleasure  in  going  abroad. 

Brid,  Oh  la,  ma'am !  how  should  you  know  till 
you  try?  Sure,  everybody  must  wish  to  see  and 
be  seen.  Then,  there's  such  a  delightful  hurricane, 
all  the  world  are  busy,  though  most  are  doing  no- 
thing ;  to  splash  the  mob,  and  drive  against  the 
people  of  quality.  Oh !  give  me  a  coach,  and 
London  forever  and  ever!  You  could  but  lock 
yourself  up,  were  you  as  old  and  ugly  as  gay  Lady 
Grizzle,  at  next  door. 

Cecil.  Had  I  been  so,  I  had  continued  happy. 

Brid.  La,  ma'am,  don't  ye  talk  so  purphanely ! 
Happy  to  be  old  or  ugly?  Or,  I'll  (ell  you  what : 
as  you  don't  much  seem  to  fancy  going  out,  sup- 
pose you  were  to  come  down  now  and  then,  (you 
know  we  have  a  pure  large  hall,)  and  take  a  game 
of  romps  with  us.  If  you  were  once  to  see  our 
Jacob  hunt  the  slipper,  you  would  die  with  laugh- 
ing! Madam  Frisk,  my  last  mistress,  used,  as 
soon  as  ever  master  was  gone,  (and,  indeed,  he  did 
not  trouble  her  much  with  his  company,)  to  run 
down,  draw  up  her  brocaded  niggle-de-gee,  and 
fall  to  play  at  some  good  fun  or  other!  Dear  heart, 
we  were  as  merry  then  as  the  day  was  long!  I  am 
sure  I  have  never  been  half  so  happy  since. 

Cecil,  I  cannot  imitate  the  model  you  propose  ; 
but  though  I  don't  choose  to  go  abroad,  you  may. 
^  Brid.  I  don't  love  to  go  much  among  the  mob- 
ility, neither.  If,  indeed,  madam,  next  winter, 
you'd  give  me  some  of  your  tickets,  I  would  fain 
go  to  a  masquerade ;  (it  vexes  me  to  see  'em  stick 
in  the  thing-um-bobs  for  months  together;)  and 
Mrs.  Trim  promises  me  the  lent  of  a  Wenus's 
dress,  which,  she  says,  I  shall  cut  a  figure  in.  Now, 
ma'am,  if  I  had  but  some  diamonds,  (for  beggars 
wear  diamonds  there,  they  say,)  who  knows  but  I 
might  make  my  fortune,  like  yoal 

Cecil.  Mar  it,  much  rather,  like  me.  That  is  no 
place  for  girls  of  your  station,  which  exposes  you 
to  so  maen  insult. 
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Brid,  Ah  !  let  me  alone,  madam,  for  taking  care 
of  number  one.  I  ware  never  afeard  but  once  in 
my  whole  life,  and  that  ware  of  grandfar's  ghost ; 
for  he  always  hated  I,  and  used  to  walk  (poor  soul!) 
in  our  barken,  for  all  the  world  like  an  ass  with  a 
tie-wig  on.  {A  knocking,) 

Cecil,  Hark!  that  sure  is  Woodville's  knock! 
Fly,  and  see!     [E.vit  Bridget. 1     Alas!   is  this  my 
repentance?     Dare  I  sin  against  my  judgment'! 
Enter  WOODVILLE. 

Wood,  My  Cecilia!  my  soul!  have  I  at  last  the 
happiness  of  beholding  you"?  You  know  me  too 
well  to  imagine  I  would  punish  myself  by  a  mo- 
ment's voluntary  delay. 

Cecil,  Oh,  no!  it  is  not  that.     (They  sit  down,) 

Wood.  Say  you  are  glad  to  see  me ;  aflbrd  me 
one  kind  word  to  atone  for  your  cold  looks.  Are 
you  not  well  1 

Cecil.  Rather  say  I  am  not  happy.  My  dear 
Woodville,  I  am  an  altered  being!  Why  have  you 
reduced  me  to  shrink  thus  in  your  presence?  Oh  ! 
why  have  you   made   me   unworthy  of  yourself? 

Wood.  Cruel  girl  I  is  this  my  welcome?  When 
did  I  appear  to  think  you  so  1  [otherwise. 

Cecil.  Tell  me  when  any  one  else  will  think  me 

Wood.  Will  you  never  be  above  so  narrow  a 
prejudice'!  Are  we  not  the  whole  world  to  each 
other  ?  Nay,  dry  your  tears  :  allow  me  to  dry  them. 
{Kisses  her.)  What  is  there  in  the  reach  of  love  or 
wealth  I  have  not  sought  to  make  you  happy? 

Cecil.  That  which  is  the  essence  of  all  enjoy- 
ments, innocence!  Oh,  Woodville!  you  knew  not 
the  value  of  the  heart  whose  peace  you  have  de- 
stroyed. My  sensibility  first  ruined  my  virtue,  and 
then  my  repose.  But,  though  for  you  I  consented 
to  abandon  an  humble  happy  home,  to  embitter  the 
age  of  my  venerable  father,  and  bear  the  contempt 
of  the  world,  I  can  never  support  my  own.  My 
heart  revolts  against  my  situation,  and  hourly  bids 
me  renounce  a  splendour,  which  only  renders  guilt 
more  despicable.  {Rises.)  I  meant  to  explain  this 
hereafter,  but  the  agitation  of  my  mind  obliged  me 
to  lighten  it  immediately. 

Wood.  Is  your  affection,  then,  already  extinct? 
For,  sure,  it  must,  when  you  can  resolve  to  torture 
me  thus  ! 

Cecil.  Were-my  love  extinct,  I  might  sink  into  a 
mean  content!  Oh,  no  !  'Tis  to  that  alone  I  owe 
mj-  resolution. 

Wood.  Can  you,  then,  plunge  raeinto  despair?  So 
young,  so  lovely  too  !  Oh  !  where  could  you  find  so 
safe  an  asylum  as  my  heart?  Whither  could  you  fly? 

Cecil.  I  am  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  the  question  ; 
but  who  is  it  has  made  me  thus  destitute?  I  may 
retain  your  protection,  indeed,  but  at  what  price? 

Wood,  Give  me  but  a  little  time,  my  love  !  I  am 
equally  perplexed  between  my  father  and  my  uncle ; 
each  of  whom  otters  me  a  wife  I  can  never  love. 
Suffer  them  to  defeat  each  other's  schemes.  Let 
me,  if  possible,  be  happy  without  a  crime ;  for  I 
must  think  it  one  to  grieve  a  parent  hitherto  so  in- 
dulgent. I  will  not  put  anything  in  competition 
with  your  peace ;  and  long  for  the  hour  when  the 
errors  of  the  lover  will  be  absorbed  in  the  merits 
of  the  husband. 

Cecil.  No,  Woodville  1  That  was,  when  inno- 
cent, as  far  above  my  hopes,  as  it  is  now  beyond 
my  wishes.  I  love  you  too  sincerely  to  reap  any 
advantage  from  so.  generous  an  error;  yet,  you  at 
once  flatter  and  wound  my  heart,  in  allowing  me 
worthy  such  a  distinction ;  but  love  cannot  exist 
without  esteem,  and  how  should  I  possess  your's 
when  I  have  lost  even  my  own? 

Wood.  It  is  impossible  you  should  ever  lose 
either,  while  so  deserving  of  both.  I  am  obliged  to 
return  directly,  but  will  hasten  to  you  the  very  first 
moment.  When  we  meet  again  it  must  be  with  a 
smile,  remember. 

Cecil,  It  will,  when  we  meet  again.  Oh !  how  those 
words  oppress  me!  {Aside,)  But  do  not  regujate 
your  conduct  by  mine,  nor  make  me  an  argument 
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with  yourself  for  disobeying  my  lord ;  for  here  I 
solemnly  swear  never  to  accept  you  without  the  joint 
consent  of  both  our  fathers  ;  and  that  I  consider  as 
an  eternal  abjuration  !  But  may  the  favoured  woman 
you  are  to  make  happy,  have  all  my  love  without 
my  weakness  !  [Exit  in  tears. 

Wood.  Disinterested,  exalted  girl!  Why  add 
such  a  needless  bar?  For  is  it  possible  to  gain  my 
father's  consent?  And  yet,  without  her,  life  would 
be  insupportable!  The  censures  of  the  world! 
What  is  that  world  to  me?  Were  I  weak  enough 
to  sacrifice  her  to  the  erroneous  iudgraent  of  the 
malicious  and  unfeeling,  what  does  it  oner  to  reward 
me?  Commendations  I  can  never  deserve,  and 
riches  I  can  never  enjoy.  \_Exit. 

Scene  II. — A  Street  before  Cecilia's  house. 
Jacob  opens  the  door  and  lets  out  Woodville. 

Enter  Vane,  disguised,  with  a  basket  of  game. 

Vane.  So,  there  he  goes  at  last.  I  may  open  the 
attack  withoutfear  of  a  discovery,  since  our  hopeful 
heir  will  hardly  return  directly.  This  intelligence 
of  my  landlord's  at  the  Blue  Posts  has  made  the 
matter  much  easier.  Hum  !  a  good  subject !  Sure, 
I  ought  to  know  that  bumpkin's  face  !  As  I  live, 
my  playfellow  at  the  parish-school,  Jacob  Gawky  ! 
Now  for  a  touch  of  the  old  dialect.  D'ye  hire, 
young  mon!  pray,  do  ye  knaw  where  one  Bett 
Dowson  do  live? 

Jacob.  Noa,  not  I.  [Jacob  Gawky  ! 

Vane.  Eh  !  Why,  zure  as  two-pence,  thou  beest 

Jacob.  Odsbodlikins!  zo  I  be,  indeed!  But,  who 
beest  thee?  [low,  Wull,  mun? 

Vane.  What,  doost  not  knaw  thy  ould  zkhool  vel- 

Jacob.  What,  Wull  ?  Od  rabbit  it !  if  I  ben't 
desprate  glad  to  zee  thee  :  where  doost  live,  mun? 

Vane.  Down  at  huoine,  in  our  parish.  Ibecoomed 
up  with  Zur  Izaac  Promise  to  be  meade  excoiseraun. 

Jacob.  Thee'st  good  luck,  faith  !  wish,  no  odds  to 
thee,  my  fortin  ware  as  good!  but  theed'st  always 
a  muortal  good  notion  of  wroiting  and  ciphers, 
while  I  don  t  knaw  my  own  neame  when  I  doo  zee 
it.    What  didst  leave  zea  for? 

Vane.  Why,  I  ware  afraid  I  should  be  killed 
before  I  corned  to  be  a  great  mon  :  but  what  brought 
thee  into  this  foine  house? 

Jacob.  Fortin,  Wull,  fortin.     Didst  thee  knaw 

Vane.  Noa,  not  I.  [Nan  o'  th'  mill? 

Jacob.  Od  rabbit  it!  I  thought  every  muortal 
zoul  had  knawd  zhe.  Well,  Nan  and  I  ware  such 
near  neighbors,  there  ware  only  a  barn  between  us  ; 
zhe  ware  a  desprate  zmart  lass,  that's  the  truth 
on't :  and  I  had  half  a  moind  to  teake  to  feyther's 
business,  and  marry  zhe ;  but,  ecod !  the  zimple- 
tony  growed  so  fond,  that  somehow  or  other,  I 
ware  tired  first!  when  behold  you,  zquire  takes  a 
fancy  to  me,  and  made  I  cuome  and  live  at  the  hall ; 
and  as  my  head  run  all  on  tuown,  when  aw  corned 
up  to  London,  aw  brought  I  wi'un  :  zo  I  thought  to 
get  rid  that  way  of  the  buUocking  of  Nan. 

Vane.  But  how  didst  get  into  thic  foine  house? 

Jacob.  Dang  it,  doant  I  zeay,  I'll  tell  thee  pre- 
sent! Zoa,  as  I  ware  zaying,  one  holyday  I  went 
to  zee  thic  there  church,  wi'  the  top  like  a  huge 
punch-bowl  turned  aaver;  and,  dang  it !  who  should 
arrive  in  the  very  nick,  but  madam  Nan.  Well, 
huome  comes  I  as  merry  as  a  cricket ;  zquire  caals 
for  I  in  a  muortal  hurry;  when  who  zhould  I  zee, 
but  madam  Nan  on  her  marrowbones,  a  croying  for 
dear  loife  !  Dang  it,  I  thought  at  first  I  should  ha' 
zwounded  ;  zo  a  made  a  long  zarraant  about  'ducing 
a  poor  girl,  and  zaid  1  should  zartainly  go  to  the 
divil  for  it,  and  then  turned  I  oft".  But  the  best  fun 
is  to  come,  mun  ;  rabbit  me  !  if  aw  did  not  teake  Nan 
into  keeping  himself;  and  zhe  do  flaunt  it  about,  as 
foine  as  a  duchess. 

Vane.  A  mighty  religious  moral  gentleman,  truly! 
(^Aside.)  Well,  how  came  you  to  thispleace? 

Jacob.  Why,  Meay-day,  walking  in  Common- 
garden  to  smell  the  pozeys,  who  zhould  I  zee  but 
our  Bridget.  I  was  muortal  glad  to  zee  her,  you 
must  needs  think,  and  zhe  got  I  this  here  pleace. 
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Vane.  Dost  live  wi'  a  lord  in  this  fine  house? 
Jacob.  Noa ;  a  leady,  you  fool !  but  zuch  a  leady, 
zuch  a  dear,  easy,  good-natured  creature !  zhe  do 
never  say  noa,  let  we  do  what  we  wull.    [married? 

Vane.  Now  to  the  point.   (Aside.)   Is  your  lady 

Jacob.  Noa:  but  zhe's as  good;  and  what'st  think 
mun?  to  a  lord's  zon  !  though  if  a  ware  a  king,  aw 
would  not  be  too  good  for  zhe.  A  muortal  fine 
comely  mon  too,  who  do  love  her  as  aw  do  the  eyes 
in  his  head.  Couzin  Bridget  do  tell  I,  zhe  zeeded 
a  letter  where  aw  do  zay  aw  wull  ha'  her  any  day 
of  the  week,  whatever  do  come  o'  th'  next.  Why, 
I  warrant  they  have  'pointed  the  wedding-day! 

Vane,  The  devil  they  have !  My  lord  will  go 
mad  at  this  news.  (Aside.) 

Jacob.  Lauk  a  deazy  !  how  merrj'  we  will  be  on 
that  day!   VVo't  come  and  junket  wi'  us? 

Vane.  Yes,  yes,  I  shall  certainly  make  one  among 
you,  either  then  or  before.  (Aside.)  But  now  I  must 
goa  and  give  this  geame  to  zquire — zquire — what 
the  dickens  be  his  name?  I  do  always  forget  it; 
there  zhould  be  a  ticket  somewhere :  zoa,  rabbit 
me !  if  some  of  your  London  faulk  ha'  no'  cat  it  off, 
out  o'  fun. 

Jacob.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  ecod!  nothing  more  likelier. 
(Both  laugh  foolishly .)  The  rum  people  be  zo  zharp 
as  needles.  But  there's  no  pleace  like  it  for  all 
that ;  I  be  set  upon  living  and  dying  in  it. 

Vane.  Now  to  secure  my  return,  if  necessary. 
(Aside.)  I'll  tell  thee  what,  Jacob;  seeing  as  how  I 
lost  thic  there  direction,  do  thee  teake  the  basket : 
'tis  only  a  present  of  geame  from  the  parson  o'  our 
parish  ;  and,if  zo  be  I  can't  find  the  gentleman,  why 
'tis  honestly  mine.  Meay  be,  I'll  come,  and  teake  a 
bit  o'  supper  wi'  ye. 

Jacob.  Wull  ye,  indeed?  dang  it !  that's  clever ; 
and  then  you'll  see  our  Bridget.  She's  a  muortal 
zmart  lass,  I  promise  ye!  and,  meay  be,  may'st  get 
a  peap  at  my  leady,  who's  desperate  handsome ! 
Good  b'ye  t'y  e.  Bridget's  zo  comical !  od  rabbit  it ! 
we'll  be  main  merry.  [^Exit. 

Vane.  Thus  far  I  have  succeeded  to  admiration! 
our  young  heir  has  really  a  mind  to  play  the  fool 
and  marry  his  mistress  :  though,  faith,  marrying  his 
own  does  not  seem  very  inexcusable,  when  so  many 
of  his  equals  modestly  content  themselves  with  the 
cast-off"  of  half  their  acquaintance.  [Exit. 

Scene  III. — An  Apartment  hi  Cecilia's  house. 
Enter  BRIDGET. 

Brid.  So,  just  the  old  story  again  !  crying,  crying 
for  ever  !  Lord,  if  I  was  a  man  I  should  hate-such 
a  whimpering — what  would  she  have,  I  wonder?  to 
refuse  such  a  handsome,  genteel,  good-natured  man  ! 
and,  I'll  be  sworn,  he  oft'ered  to  marry  her ;  for  I 
listened  with  all  my  ears.  Oh  !  that  he  would  have 
me  now !  I  should  become  my  own  coach  pro- 
digiously, that's  a  sure  thing.  (A  knocking.)  Eh! 
who  knocks?  Enter  Jacob. 

Jacob.  A  young  mon  do  want  my  leady. 

Brid.  A  man  ?  what  sort  of  a  man  ? 

Jacob.  Why  a  mon — like — just  such  another  as  T. 

Brid.  No,  no,  no  ;  that's  not  so  easy  to  find.  What 
can  any  man  want  with  her?  shew  him  in  here,  Jacob. 

Jacob.  (Returning  in  a  kind  of  glee.)  When  shall 
we  have  the  wedding,  Bridget? 

Brid.  We  shall  have  a  burying  first,  I  believe. 

Jacob.  Od  rabbit  it !  we  won't  be  their  seconds 
there,  faith  !  [Exit. 

Brid.  Now,  if  he  mistakes  me  for  ray  lady,  I  shall 
find  out  what  he  wants. 
Re-enter  3  xcoB,withC\PTAlNl{\RCOVRTdisguised. 

Capt.  H.  Is  that  your  lady?  [our  Bridget? 

Jacob.  He,  he  !  lauk,  zur!  don't  you  know  that's 

Brid.  So,  deuce  on  him  !  there's  my  whole  scheme 
spoiled.  (Aside.)  My  lady,  sir,  is  engaged;  but,  if 
you  tell  me  your  business,  it  will  do  just  as  well. 

Capt.  H.  For  yourself  it  may,  child! 

Brid.  What,  yon  belong  to  Mr.  Gargle,  the  apo- 
thecary? or  come  from  the  jeweller  on  Ludgate- 
hill  ?  or  have  a  letter  from — 

Capt.  H,  The  very  person ;  you  have  hit  it.  And 
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now,  dome  the  favour  to  tell  yotirlady,  a  stranger 
wishes  to  speak  to  her  on  particular  business. 

Brid,  Very  well,  sir.  Was  ever  handsome  man 
so  crabbed!  (Aside.)  [^Exit. 

Capt.  H.  Egad  !  if  the  mistress  has  half  as  much 
tongue  as  tlie  maid,  Woodville  may  catch  me  in  the 
midst  of  my  first  speech.  Now  for  my  credentials  ! 
and  here  she  comes  !  a  lovely  girl,  indeed !  I  can 
scarce  blame  Frank,  for  she  awes  me. 

Enter  Cecilix,  followed  officiously  by  Bripget. 
Cecil.  I  was  informed,  sir,  you  had  particular 
business  with  me.  [dam,  I— 

Capt.  H,  I  took  the  liberty,  madam — I  say,  raa- 

Cecil.  As  I  have  neither  friends  or  relations  in 
London,  (sighs)  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess — 

Capt.  H.  What  I  would  communicate,  madam, 
requires  secrecy. 

Cecil.  Bridget,  go  where  I  ordered  you  just  now. 

Brid.  Yes,  madam.  But  if  I  a'n't  even  with  you 
for  this — (Aside.)  \^Exit. 

Cecil.  I  complied  with  your  request,  sir,  without 
inquiring  the  motive;  because  you,  I  think,  can  have 
only  one.  My  father,  if  I  may  trust  my  heart,  has 
made  you  his  messenger  to  an  unwilling  ofl'ender. 

Cnpi.  ^.Pardon  me,  madam,  but  Irefer  you  to  this. 

Cecil.  (  Reads. )  "  Madam, — Being  certainly  inform- 
ed Mr,  Woodville  is  on  the  point  of  marrying  a  lady 
chosen  by  his  friends,  when,  it  is  presumed,  you  will 
be  disengaged,  a  nobleman  of  rank  and  estate  above 
what  he  can  ever  possess,  is  thus  early  in  laying  his 
heart  and  fortune  at  your  feet,  lest  some  more  lucky 
rival  should  anticipate  him.  The  bearer  is  authorized 
to  disclose  all  particulars,  and  offer  you  a  settlement 
worthy  your  acceptance.  Deign,  madam,  to  listen  to 
him  on  the  subject,  and  you  will  find  the  unknown  lover 
as  generous,  and  not  less  constant  than  Woodville." 
Heavens  !  to  what  an  insult  have  I  exposed  myself! 

Capt.  H.  What  can  1  think  ?  There  is  an  air  of 
injured  delicacy  in  her  which  teaches  me  to  reproach 
myselffora  well-meantdeceit.(^«rfe.)  If,madam — 

Cecil.  I  had  forgot  this  wretch,  (iiwes.)  Return, 
sir,  to  your  vile  employer ;  tell  him,  whoever  he  is, 
I  am  too  sensible  of  the  insult,  though  not  entitled 
to  resent  it ;  tell  him,  I  have  a  heart  above  my  situ- 
ation, and  that  he  has  only  had  the  barbarous  satis- 
faction of  adding  another  misery  to  those  which 
almost  overwhelmed  me  before. 

Capt.  H.  Hear  me,  madam,  I  conjure  you  ! 

Cecil.  Never!    a  word  would  contaminate  me. 

Capt.  H.  Nay,  you  shall.  You  do  not  know  half 
the  good  consequences  of  this  letter.  I  am  the  friend, 
the  relation  of  Woodville:  my  name,  Harcourt. 

Cecil.  Is  it  possible  he  should  be  so  cruel,  so 
unjust? 

Capt.  H.  He  is  neither  cruel  nor  unjust,  but  only 
unfortunate.  Hear.  He  designs  to  marry  you  ;  this 
I  learned  from  himself  only  this  morning.  As  a 
proof  of  my  sincerity,  I  will  own  I  doubted  your 
right  to  that  mark  of  his  esteem,  and  made  this 
trial  in  consequence.  Pleased  to  find  you  worthy 
of  his  rank,  I  feel  shocked  at  reminding  you,  you 
ought  not  to  share  it.  But,  madam,  if  you  truly 
love  him,  you  cannot  wish  that  to  be  just  to  you  he 
should  be  unjust  to  those  who  have  a  prior  right 
over  him.     This  shall  be  my  last  ettbrt.    (Aside.) 

Cecil.  A  motive  like  your's,  sir,  will  excuse  any- 
thing. How  little  my  happiness,  honour,  or  interest, 
ever  weighed  against  his,  need  not  be  repeated  ;  far 
be  it  from  me  now  to  disgrace  him.  He  is  apprised 
of  my  invincible  objections  to  a  match  which  will 
never  take  place.  May  he  form  a  happier!  while  I, 
by  a  voluntary  poverty,  expiate  my  oBence. 

Capt.  H.  jyia — ma — What  the  devil  chokes  me 
so?  (Aside.)  I  am  struck  with  your  sentiments,  and 
must  find  you  a  proper  asylum.  The  moment  I  saw 
you,  I  had  hopes  such  manners  could  not  veil  an 
immoral  heart.  I  have  proved  your  sincerity,  and 
owe  a  reparation  to  your  delicacy.  The  proposed 
bride  of  Woodville  is  every  way  worthy  that  dis- 
tinction ;  nor  am  I  without  hopes  even  she  will  be 
prevailed  on  to  protect  you.    But  I  must  not  leave 
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a  doubt  of  my  sincerity :  do  you  know  Miss  Mor- 
timer? 

Cecil.  I  have  seen  the  lady,  sir.  Batdare  I  Credit 
my  senses'!  has  heaven  foriqed  two  such  hearts,  and 
for  me  ? 

Capt.  H.  With  her  your  story  will  be  buried  for 
ever  :  and  I  think,  thesooneryou  disappear,  the  more 
easily  will  you  prevent  Woodville's  disobedience. 
I  will  open  the  allair  to  Miss  Mortimer  directly, 
and  if  she  acquiesces,  desire  her  to  call  for  you  in 
person,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  artifice. 

Cecil.  He  who  inspired  such  sentiments,  alone 
can  reward  them!  Oh,  sir!  you  have  raised  a  poor 
desponding  heart;  but  it  shall  be  the  business  of 
ray  future  life  to  deserve  those  favours  I  cau  never 
half  repay. 

Capt.  H.  I  find,  by  punishing  me  with  acknow- 
ledgments, you  are  resolved  to  be  obliged  to  me. 
The  time  is  too  precious  to  be  wasted  on  such  trifles. 
At  seven,  you  shall  have  certain  intelligence  of  my 
success  ;  employ  the  interim  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  hope  everything  by  daring  todeserve  well.  [Exit. 

Cecil.  Astonishing  interposition  of  heaven ! 
Hope!  What  have  I  to  hope?  But  let  the  con- 
sciousness of  acting  rightly  support  me  in  the  sad 
moment  of  renouncing  Woodville,  and  in  him  all 
that  rendered  life  desirable.  \_Exit, 

Scene  IV. — Lord  Glenmore's  house. 
Enter  Lord  Glenmore  and  Vane. 

Lord  G.  And  are  you  sure  of  all  this? 

Vane,  Absolutely,  my  lord.  I  have  known  the 
bumpkin,  her  footman,  from  the  height  of  his  own 
club.  [what  to  resolve  on. 

Lord  G.  What  a  cursed  infatuation  !  I  know  not 

Vane.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  advise,  mylord— 

Lord  G.  And  who  asked  your  advice,  sir? 

Vane.  You  have,  my  lord,  formerly.  [sir. 

Lord  G.  Take  care  you  stay  till  I  do.    Leave  me. 

Vane.  If  you  don't  like  my  advice,  I  shall  give 
you  my  opinion  very  shortly.  A  crusty  crab !  [Exit. 

Lord  G.  This  is  the  certain  consequence  of  en- 
trusting low  people;  and  yet,  there  is  no  doing 
without  them.  I  can  never  master  my  feelings 
enough  to  speak  properly  to  Woodville  on  the 
subject,  therefore  must  fix  on  some  other  method. 
(Pauses,)  That's  a  sure  one,  and  falls  heavy  on  the 
artful,  aspiring  creature  only.  [i?e-enter  Vane.] 
Vane,  could  not  you  procure  me  a  travelling-chaise 
and  four  stout  fellows  immediately? 

Vane.  To  be  sure,  my  lord,  I  can  order  a  chais« 
at  any  inn,  if  you  choose  it. 

Loid  G.  Pho,  pho !  Do  what  I  have  ordered,  and 
wait  near  the  Horse-guards,  in  about  an  hour  ;  when 
I  shall  seize  this  insolent  baggage,  and  convey  her 
out  of  my  son's  reach.  If  we  can  contrive  to  frighten 
her  into  taking  you  as  a  husband,  it  will  end  all  my 
fears,  and  shall  be  the  making  of  your  fortune. 

Vane.  Gad!  I  like  the  project  well.  A  handsome 
wife  is  the  best  bait  when  we  fish  for  preferment ; 
and  this  gives  me  a  double  claim  both  on  father  and 
son.  (Aside.)  Nothing  but  the  profound  respect  I 
have  for  your  lordship  could  induce  me  to  think  of 
this  ;  though  born  without  rank  and  fortune,  I  have 
a  soul,  my  lord — 

LordG.  Come,  come,  my  good  lad,  I  guess  what 
you  would  say  ;  but  we  have  no  time  for  speeches. 
1  have  set  ra}-  heart  on  the  success  of  this  project; 
and  you  shall  find  your  interest  in  indulging  me. 

[E.xeu}it  severally. 
Scene  V. — Miss  Mortimer  s  Apartment. 
Enter  Ca pt.  H a rcoh rt,  meeting  M iss  Mortimer . 

Capt.  H.  If  I  were  to  judge  of  your  temper  by 
your  looks,  my  dear,  I  should  say  it  was  uncom- 
monly sweet,  this  morning. 

Miss  M.  A  truce  with  compliment;  I  must,  in 
reason,  renounce  dear  flattery  after  marriage. 

Capt,  H.  To  flattery  you  never  paid  court;  but 
the  language  of  the  heart  and  the  world  will  some- 
times resemble.  I  ought,  however,  to  praise  your 
temper,  for  I  am  come  to  try  it,  and  give  you  & 
noble  opportunity  of  exerting  its  beneTolenoe. 
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Miss  M.  A  benevolence  you  certainly  doabt  by 
this  studied  eulogium. 

Capt.  H.  I  might,  did  I  not  know  it  well.  In 
short,  I  have  taken  the  strangest  step  this  morning — 

Miss  M.  What  step,  for  heaven's  sakel 

Capt.  H.  In  regard  to  a  lady. 

Miss  M.  Not  another  wife,  I  hope? 

Capt,  H.  No,  only  a  mistress. 

Miss  M.  Oh  !  a  trifle,  a  trifle! 

Capt.  H.  You  may  laugh,  madam,  but  I  am 
serious.  In  plain  English,  Woodville  has  a  mis- 
tress he  dotes  on  so  madly,  as  even  to  intend  mar- 
rying her.  Imagining  her,  like  most  of  her  stamp, 
only  an  artful  interested  cieatnre,  I  paid  her  a  visit 
as  a  stranger,  with  an  oH'er  which  must  have  un- 
veiled her  heart  had  it  been  base  ;  but  I  found  her, 
on  the  contrary,  a  truly  noble-minded  girl,  and  far 
above  her  present  situation,  which  she  earnestly 
wishes  to  quit.  In  short,  my  dear,  I  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  part  them;  and,  in  your  name,  ottered  her 
an  asylum. 

Miss  M.  In  my  name!  you  amaze  me,  Mr.  Har- 
coart!  Would  you  associate  your  wife  with  a  kept 
mistress?  bring  such  an  acquisition  into  the  house 
of  Lord  Glenmore,  and  deprive  Woodville  of,  per- 
haps, his  only  reason  for  not  interfering  with  us? 
Do  you  think  I  credit  this  sudden  acquaintance'? 

Capt.  H.  I  deceived  myself,  I  find;  I  thought 
you  above  such  low  suspicion. 

Miss  M.  Yes,  yes,  I  can  make  distinctions  more 
clearly  than  you  wished.  You  must  excuse  my  in- 
terference in  this  affair,  sir ;  and  let  me  hint  to  you, 
that  your  own  will  do  as  little  credit  to  your  heart 
as  to  your  understanding. 

Capt.  H.  Mighty  well,  madam!  go  on.  Settle 
this  with  respect  to  yourself,  but  do  not  be  con- 
cerned about  me  ;  for,  in  one  word,  if  you  cannot 
resolve  on  protecting  this  poor  unfortunate,  I  will. 

Miss  M.  That  must  not  be  ;  yet  his  warmth  alarms 
me.  {Aside.)  Nay,  but,  my  dear,  think  deliberately. 
Supposing  her  all  you  say,  the  world  judges  by 
actions,  not  thoughts,  and  will  bury  her  merit  in 
her  situation. 

Capt.  H,  It  is  that  cruel  argument  perpetuates 
error  in  so  many  of  your  frail  sex.  Be  the  first  to 
rise  above  it.  That  you  are  in  Lord  Glenmore's 
house,  will  be  your  justification,  both  to  the  world 
and  himself;  for  what  but  a  generous  motive  can 
actuate  youl  In  my  eyes,  my  dear  Sophia,  virtue 
never  looks  so  lovely  as  when  she  stretches  out  her 
hand  to  the  fallen. 

Miss  M.  Oh,  Harcourt!  lam  ashamed  of  my 
suspicion ;  I  ought  to  have  known  all  the  candour 
and  generosity  of  your  heart,  and  received,  in  a 
moment,  the  unhappy  woman  it  patronised;  yet,  at 
this  crisis  in  our  own  all'airs,  to  run  the  chance  of 
further  exasperating  my  benefactor — 

Capt.  H.  I  am  not  to  learn  that  friendship  and 
love  have  been  mere  masks  to  fraud  and  folly  in  the 
great  world.  No  one  would  blame  me,  were  I  to 
suffer  Woodville  to  vain  himself,  as  the  shortest 
way  of  fixing  my  own  fortune,  and  obtaining  my 
lord's  approbation  of  your  choice.  But  I  know  not 
how  it  happened,  that  when  a  mere  boy,  I  took  it 
into  my  head,  truth  was  as  much  to  the  purpose  as 
lying;  and  as  I  never  got  into  more  scrapes  than 
others,  why  I  still  pursue  my  system,  and  prefer 
honour  to  art.  Then,  if  we  fail,  we  have  something 
better  to  console  us  than  a  pond  or  pistol ;  and  if  we 
succeed,  what  is  there  wanting  to  our  happiness? 

Miss  M.  How  do  jou  mean  to  manage  her  escape? 

Ca/J^  H,  That,  my  dearest,  is  the  difficulty.  I 
found  she  had  seen  you  ;  and,  therefore,  was  obliged, 
to  satisfy  her  of  my  honour,  by  assuring  her  you 
would  call  for  her  in  person. 

Miss  M.  Very  well ;  we  must  carefully  watch 
our  opportunity.  You  dine  here.  The  word  of 
command  you  are  accustomed  to  obey,  but  you 
must  now  become  obedient  to  the  look ;  for  you 
know  I  have  my  difficulties,  however  strong  my 
desire  of  obligini;  you.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  III.— Scene  I.— The  Hall. 

Enter  Vane,  looking  about. 

Vane.  Heyday  !  sure,  his  old-fashioned  lordship 
has  not  employed  two  of  us  on  one  errand!  An  old 
man  has  been  hovering  about  madam's  house,  and 
has  followed  me  here,  without  my  knowing  what  to 
make  of  him.     However,  ears,  befriend  me! 

[Retires,  listening. 
Enter  GOVERNOR  HARCOiiRT,/o/fo«,ed  byhisblack 
Servants  soon  after. 

Gov.  H.  Here,  Anthony,  Pompey,  Caesar!  yoa 
dogs  !  be  ready  to  attend  my  lord  and  me  on  a  little 
expedition.  No,  no  flambeaus,  boobies!  the  chaste 
miss,  Diana,  will  surely  take  a  spiteful  pleasure  in 
lighting  us  to  catch  another  kind  of  miss.  And,  do 
ye  hear?  not  one  syllable  of  the  when,  where,  or 
how,  except  you  intend  to  dangle  on  one  string,  like 
a  bunch  of  black  grapes.  (  Talks  to  them  apart.) 
Enter  Grey. 

Grey.  It  is  here,  I  am  at  length  informed,  the 
father  of  this  abandoned  seducer  resides.  Yet, 
what  redress  can  poverty  hope  from  pride  1  Surely, 
however,  for  his  own  sake,  he  will  assist  me  in 
regaining  the  poor  girl,  and  afterwards  prevent 
the  wretch  from  pursuing  her!  There,  I  suppose, 
he  is. — My  lord !  [with  my  lord? 

Gov.H.  Well,    old  Sturdy!  what  do  you  want 

Grey.  Good  heaven!  the  father  of  Cecilia!  {Aside) 

Vane.  Eh!  indeed  I     {Aside.) 

Grey.  Oh  !  how  my  heart  misgives  me  !  Perhaps 
this  base  Woodville,  her  very  brother — {Aside.) 

Gov.  H.  What,  is  the  old  man  ill  ?  Sure  I  know 
this  honest — it  is  not — yet  it  is — Grey  1 

Grey.  The  same,  indeed,  my  lord.  [court. 

Gov.H.  Nomy  lordto  me,  man  ;  myname  is  Har- 

Grey.  Blessed  be  heaven  for  that,  however! 

Gov.H.  Be  not  righteous  overmuch  ;  for  that 
my  name  is  Harcourt  I  do  not  reckon  among  the 
first  favours  o(  heaven.  But,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  per- 
haps yon  thought  I  had  no  name  at  all  by  this  time! 
Faith,  I  put  a  pretty  trick  upon  —Well,  well,  well ! 
You  may  retire  till  my  lord  is  ready.  [To  theblacks, 
who  go  off.~\  I  am  a  riddle,  honest  Grey!  but  now 
I  am  come  to  expound  myself,  and  make  thy  for- 
tune into  the  bargain.  It  is  many  a  long  day  since 
I  saw  old  England  ;  but  at  last  I  am  come  home 
with  a  light  heart  and  a  heavy  purse,  design  to 
fetch  up  my  Cicely,  give  her  and  my  money  to  the 
honestest  fellow  I  can  find,  and  grow  old  amid  a 
rosy  race  of  Britons,  springing  from  a  stem  reared 
after  my  own  fashion.  There's  news  for  j'ou,  my 
honest  friend ! 

Grey.  Alas!  how  little  will  bethink  I  deserve 
his  favour  when  he  hears  my  account  of  her  !  And 
how  can  I  shock  a  parent,  with  what  too  severely 
shocks  even  myself?     {Aside.) 

Gov.  H.  What,  silent,  man  !  ha,  ha,  ha!  I  can't 
but  laugh  to  think  how  foolish  you  looked  at  the 
second  year's  end,  when  no  allowance  came;  but 
that  was  my  own  contrivance  ;  all  done  on  purpose, 
my  good  old  soul !  and  now  it  will  come  in  a  lump ; 
there's  the  whole  difference.  Well,  and  so  my 
dame  made  her  a  pattern  of  housewifery,  eh? — 
'Od!  I  don't  intend  to  touch  another  pickle  or  pre- 
serve that  is  not  of  my  little  Cicely's  own  doing  ; 
and  I'll  build  her  a  dairy,  with  every  bowl  and  • 
churn  of  silver  ! — Zounds,  it  shall  be  a  finer  sight 
than  the  Tower  of  London!  and  we'll  set  up  dame 
Deborah's  statue  before  it,  like  queen  Anne's  in 
St.  Paul's  Church-yard. — But  why  doesn't  enjoy 
this  discovery,  man?  Art  afraid  I  shall  take  her 
from  thee  ?  Oh !  never  think  of  that ;  for  thou 
shalt  bless  every  pie  she  makes  ;  ay,  and  taste  it 
afterwards,  old  Pudding-sleeves! 

Grey.  Ah,  sir!     {Sighs.) 

Gov.  H.  Eh  !  Zounds  I  what  dost  mean  ?  Sure 
my  Cicely  isn't  dead  ? 

Grey.  No,  not  dead,  sir. 

Gov.H.  She's  very  near  it  then,  I  suppose? 

Grey.  No,  sir. 

Gov.H.  No,  sir?    Then  what  the  devil  do  yoa 
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mean,  by  alarming  me  thas  with  your  "No,  sirs," 
after  all? 

Grey.  Alas!  is  there  no  greater  evil  ? 
Gov.H.  None  that  I  know  of;  but  your  whole 
fraternity  are  not  more  like  ravens  in  colour  (lian 
note.     Come,  let  as  know  what  this  mighty  evil  is. 
Grey.  For  years   did  she   increase  in  goodness 
as  in  beaaty  ;  the  charm  of  every  young  heart,  and 
the  sole  comfort  of  those  old  ones,  to  whom  heaven 
and  man  seemed  to  have  consigned  her  for  ever. 
Gov.  H.  Well,  I'd  a  little  bird  told  me  all  this. 
Grey.  About  a  twelvemonth  ago,  during  alittle 
absence  of  mine,  a  young  man   of  fashion   intro- 
duced himself  into  my  house  ;  and  my  wife  being 
void  of  suspicion,  and  the  dear  girl  uninstrucfed 
in  the  ways  of  this  bad  world — 

Gov.  H.  The  dog  betrayed  her  ! — And  is  this 
your  care,  you  old — and  thiit  ignoramus,  your 
wife?  Zouuils,  lam  in  such  a  fury!  I  want  to 
know  no  more  of  her  infamous  conduct.  'Od  !  I 
am  strangely  tempted  to  have  you  strangled  this 
moment,  as  a  just  reward  for  your  negligence ; 
and  so  bur3'the  secret  with  you. 

Grey.  It  is  as  eflPectually  buried  already,  sir.  I 
love  the  dear  unhappy  girl  too  well  ever  to  tell  her 
heaven  gave  her  to  such  a  father. 

Gov.H.  Yes,  yes,  you  are  better  suited  to  the — 
I  hope  she  pays  for  this  severely  !  You  make  her 
stand  in  a  white  sheet,  to  be  pointed  at  by  the 
whole  village  every  Sunday,  to  be  sure? 

Grey.  Alas,  sir!  she  put  it  out  of  my  power 
even  to  forgive  her. 

Gov.H.  Forgive  her!  forgive  her,  truly! 
Grey.  By  flying  immediately  from  her  only 
friend.  Infirm  and  poor,  I  strngq^led  with  the 
joint  evils  till  now  ;  when,  having  collected  enough 
to  support  me,  I  walked  up  in  search  of  her.  It 
was  only  yesterday  I  discovered  her  in  a  splendid 
coach,  which  I  traced  to  her  house. 

Gov.H,  A  house"?  I  shall  run  mad  entirely  !  A 
coach?  Why,  dare  the  little  brazen-face  pretend 
to  elegance,  when  I  took  such  pains  to  quench 
every  spark  of  gentility  in  her? 

Grey.  In-the  neighbourhood  I  discovered  the 
name  of  her  seducer;  and  in  seeking  him,  met 
with  you. — Moderate  your  passion,  sir.  Reflect! 
When  age  is  frail,  what  can  we  expect  in  youth"! 
Shall  man  desert  humanity  ? 

Gov.H.  So,  so,  so!  Now  I  am  to  be  tortured 
with  your  preaching.  I  renounce  the  unworthy 
little  slut.  I  have  no  friend — no  daughter — no 
anything. — 'Od!  I  would  sooner  build  an  bos])ital 
for  idiots,  like  Swift,  and  endow  it  with  all  my 
fortune,  than  bestow  it  on  one  who  thus  perverts 
reason.  Harkye,  sir!  forget  the  way  to  this  house 
— forget  you  ever  saw  my  face! — Would  I  had 
never  seen  your's !  For  if  you  dare  to  send  her 
whining  to  me,  I'll  torment  you  with  every  plague 
power,  wealth,  law,  or  even  lawyers,  can  set  in 
motion.  By  heaven,  I  abjure  the  audacious  little 
wretch  for  ever  !  and  will  sooner  return  to  India, 
and  bury  my  gold  wiih  those  from  whom  it  was 
taken,  than  bestow  a  single  shilling  on  her,  when 
she  loses  her  coach  and  her  house. 

Grey.  (Coritewpttiously.)  And  I  will  sooner  want 
a  shilling,  than  suffer  hei-  to  waste  her  youth  in  a  ' 
state  which  will  render  her  age  an  insupportable 
burden.  Fear  not,  sir,  ever  seeing  her  or  me 
again;  for  the  bosom  which  reared,  will  joyfully 
receive  her,  nor  fucther  embitter  her  remaining 
days  with  the  knowledge  she  was  born  the  equal 
of  her  undoer,  and  deprived  herself  of  all  those 
blessings  heaven  onlyhid,  never  deniedher.  [E-vit. 
Gov.H.  Who  would  have  a  daughter"!  Zounds! 
I  am  as  hot  as  if  I  were  in  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta! 
If  miss  had  only  mariied  alout,  from  ignorance  of 
her  birth,  I  could  have  forgiven  it ;  but  her  puppy 
being  of  fashion,  the  papers  will  get  hold  of  it,  and 
I  shall  be  paragraphed  into  purgatory.  Fools  can 
turn  wits  on  these  occasions;  and,  "  A  certain 
Governor  and  his  daughter,"  will  set  the  grinners 


[Act  III. 

in  motion  from  Piccadilly  to  Aldgate.  This  inso- 
lent old  fellow  too  !  I  need  not  wonder  where  she 
got  her  courage  :  not  but  I  like  his  spirit.  'Od!  I 
like  it  much  ;  it  proves  his  innocence.  What  the 
devil  did  I  drive  him  away  for?  Here,  dogs,  run 
after  that  old  man  in  black,  and  order  him  to  re- 
turn to  me  this  moment. 

Enter  LORD  GlenMORE. 
Lord  G.  And  now,  brother,  I  am  ready  for  you. 
Gov.H.  Yes  ;  and  now,  brother,  Ihave  something 
else  to  mind  ;  and  my  servants  moreover —  [jBxjf. 
Lord  G.  What  new  whim  can  this  troublesome 
mortal  have  taken   into   his  head?  {A   rapping  at 
the  door.)  I  am  not  at  home,  remember.     I  have 
disposed  of  Woodville  for  a  few  hours  upon  pre- 
tence of  business   in    the  city,  which  will  give  me 
time  to  prosecute  my  scheme  upon  his  lady. 
EuterMiss  Mortimer,  with  Cecii.i\,  in  mourning. 
Miss  M.  Nay,  as  to  that  circumstance — Bless 
me,  here's  my  lord!     {Apart.) 

Cecil.  My  lord  !  Good  heavens,  I  shall  sink  into 
the  earth  !     (Apart.) 

Miss  M.  He  can  never  guess  at  you :  reeover> 
my  dear  creature  !     {Apart.) 

Lord  G.  Is  the  lady  indisposed.  Miss  Mortimer? 
MissM.  Yes,  my  lord;  that  is,  no — I  don't 
know  what  I  am  saying.  She  has  been  ill  lately, 
and  riding  has  a  liitle  overcome  her,  that's  all. — 
Struggle  to  keep  up,  for  heaven's  sake  and  your 
own.    {Apart  to  Cecilia.) 

Cecil.    Impossible!     {Faints.) 
LordG.  Warner!  drops   and  water,  in  a  mo- 
ment.    How  beautiful  she  is !  her  features  are  ex- 
quisitively  fine. 
MissM.  They  are  thought  so,  my  lord. 
Lord  G.  Her  pulse  returns  ;  she  revives. 
Cecil.  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam  !  My  lord  too! 
I  am  shocked  to  have  occasioned  so  much  trouble, 
MissM.  Absurd  to  apologize  for  the  infirmity  of 
nature  :  my  lord,  I  assure  you,  was  quite  anxious^ 
Lord  G.  The  man  must  surely'  have  lost  every 
sense  who  can  see  this  lady,  even  when  deprived 
of  her's,  without  emotion  :  but  to  me  the  languor 
of  illness  had  ever  something  peculiarly  interest- 
ing.    I  wonder  who  this   elegant  creature  is  !  her 
hand  seems  to  tremble  strangely.     {Aside,) 
Cecil.  Oh,  madam  ! — 

MissM.  Silence  and  recollection  alone  can 'se- 
cure you  from  suspicion  ;  I  confess  I  relied  on  his 
absence.    {Apart  to  Cecilia.) 

Re-enter  Gov ER^iOR  Harcourt. 
Gov.  H.  He  won't  return,  eh?  'Od !  I  like  the 
old  Cambrian  the  better  for  it.  I  have  fired  his 
Welsh  blood  finely'.  Why,  what  a  Ijlockhead  was 
I,  not  to  go  after  him  myself?  Methinks  I  should 
like  to  know  miss  when  I  meet  her  in  her  coach 
too.  Um  !  "did  he  not  tell  me  something  of  tracing 
the  seducer  into  this  house  ?  Woodville's  mistress, 
by  everything  contrary!  'Od!  I  shall  seize  the 
gipsy  with  redoubled  satisfaction !  But  I  must 
keep  my  own  counsel,  or  my  old  beau  of  a  brother 
will  roast  me  to  death  on  my  system  of  education. 
Eh!  who  has  he  got  there?  {Cecilia  rises.)  A 
pretty  lass,  faith  !  Ah!  there  is  the  very  thing  I 
admire  ;  there  is  gentility,  without  the  fantastical 
flourishes  of  fashion!  just  the  very  air  I  hoped  my 
minx  would  have  had. 

[^Lord  Glenmore,  having  led  off  Cecilia,  returns. 
L'.rd  G.  I  don't  know  how,  but  my  inclination 
to  this  business  is  over.     I  think  I'll  let  the  matter 
alone  at  present. 

Gov.  H.  The  devil  you  will !  why,  by  to-mor- 
row, Woodville  may  have  married  her. 

LordG.  D'ye  think  so?  well  then,  let's  go. 

Gov.  H.  What  d'ye  intend  to  do  with  her,  pray? 

Lord  G.  I  won't  trust  this  weathercock  till  all  is 

safe.  {Aside.)  I  care  not  what  becomes  of  her,  so 

she  is  out  of  my  way  :  send  her  to  Bridewell  perhaps. 

Gov.H.    To  Bridewell,    truly?    No,  that  you 

sha'n't,  neither.     Why,  who  knows  but  the  fault 

may  be  all  that  young  Rakehell,  your  son's? 


Scene  2.] 

Lord  G.  My  son's,  sir !  let  me  tell  you,  I  have 
not  bred  him  in  such  a  manner. 

Gov.  H.  Oh!  if  breeding  were  any  security — 
Zounds,!  shallbetray  all  by  another  word.  (j4s8f/e.) 
LordG.  What  now  can  have  changed  you  ?  But 
you  are  more  inconstant  than  our  climate.     Did  you 
ever  know   one  minute  what  you  should  think  the 
next?     However,  to   satisfy  your   scruples,  I  in- 
tend to  despatch  her  to  a  nunnery  ;  and  if  that  don't 
please  you,  take  charge  of  her  yourself.     \^£xeunt. 
Vane.  {Comes  forward.)  Ha,  ha,  ha!  why  this 
would  make    a  comedy  !     And  so,  of  all  birds  in 
the  air,  his  dignified  lordship  has  pitched  on  nie 
for  the  husband  of  the  Governor's  daughter  and  his 
own  niece !     Well,  if  I  can  but  go  through  with 
this,  it   will  be   admirable!  Thanked  by  one  for 
making  my  fortune,  and  safe  from  the  anger  of  all. 
Enter  a  Servant. 
Serv.  Mr.  Woodville,  sir,  is  just  gone  into  the 
house  you  bade  me  watch.  [Bxi<. 

Vane.  The  devil  he  is  !  why  then  I  must  consign 
my  intended  to  him  for  one  night  more,  and  per- 
suade my  lord  to  delay  our  seizure  till  morning  ; 
for,  to  meet  with  him,  would  certainly  produce  an 
agreement  of  all  parties,  and  a  marriage  which 
would  never  enrol  my  name  in  the  family  pedigree, 
or  Governor's  will.  \_Exit. 

Scene  II. — Cecilia's  Dressing-room. 
Enter  WooDVii.LE. 
Wood.  Thanks  to  that  dear  lawyer's  lucky  ab- 
sence, I  have  a  few  happy  hours,  my  love,  to 
spend  with  thee.  {Looks  at  her  clothes.)  Already 
retired"?  sure  I  have  not  left  my  key  in  the  garden- 
gate  :  no,  here  it  is.  {Rings  the  bell.)  Nobody  an- 
swer! I  don't  understand  this.  Perhaps  I  shall 
disturb  her;  I'll  steal  into  her  chamber.  {Goes  off, 
and  presently  returns,  disordered.)  Not  there  !  her 
clothes  too,  the  same  she  had  on  last !  Oh!  my 
heart  misgives  me.  But  where  are  all  the  servants? 
{Rings  very  violently.)  Bridget!  Robert!  Jacob! 

Re-enter  Bridgkt,  with  her  hat  on. 
Bridget,  what's  become  of  your  lady  1 
arid.  Really,  sir,  I  can't  say.  Don't  you  know? 
Wood.  If  I  did  I  shouldn't  have  asked  yon. 
Brid.  {After  a  little  paiise.)  Why  sure,  sir,  ray 
lady  has  not  run  away  ;  and  yet  something  runs  in 
my  head  as  if  she  bad,     I  thought  that  spark  came 
for  no  good  to-day. 

Wood.  What  spark,  girl? 

Brid.  W^hy,  just  after  you  went  away,  comes  a 
young  man,  a  monstrous  genteel  one,  and  very 
handsome,  too,  I  must  needs  say,  with  line  dark 
eys,  and  a  fresh  colour. 

M^'oorf.  D — n  his  colour  !  tell  me  his  business. 
Brid.  So  he  axed  for  my  lady,  and  would  not 
tell  me  what  he  wanted  :  I  came  with  her,  however ; 
but  she  no  sooner  set  eyes  on  him,  than  she  sent  me 
out;  which  argufied  no  good,  you'll  say;  and  be- 
fore I  could  possibly  come  back,  though  I  ran  as 
fast  as  ever  my  legs  could  carry  me,  he  was  gone, 
and  she  writing,  and  crying  for  dear  life  ;  but  that 
was  no  news,  so  I  did  not  mind  it :  and  when  she 
gave  me  leave  to  go  to  the  play,  thought  no  more 
harmrthan  the  child  unborn. 

Wood.  It  must  be  a  scheme  beyond  all  doubt, 
and  I  am  the  dupe  of  a  dissembling,  ungrateful — 
Oh,  Cecilia!     {Throws  himself  in  a  chair.) 

Brid.  If  I  was  as  you,  sir,  I  would  not  fret 
about  her  ;  there  is  not  a  lady  in  the  land  would 
slight  a  gentleman  so  handsome  and  sweet-temper- 
ed :  I  scorns  to  flatter,  for  my  part.  Inferials 
mustn't  direct  their  betters  ;  but  had  I  been  in  my 
lady's  place,  a  king  upon  his  throne  would  not 
have  tempted  me.  Handsome  him  that  handsome 
does;  say  I ;  and  I  am  sure  you  did  handsome  by 
her;  for  if  she  could  have  eat  gold,  she  might  have 
had  it.  He  might  take  some  notice,  truly. (^sirfe.) 
Wood.  Where  was  she  writing?  {Starting  up.) 
Brid.  In  the  little  drawing-room,  sir.  \^Exit 
WoodviUe.'\  This  ridiculous  love  turns  people's 
brains,  I  think,    I  am  sure  I  said  enough  to  open 
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his  eyes  :  but  may  be,  1  don't  look  so  handsome, 
because  I  am  not  so  fine.  Eh  !  a  thought  strikes 
me  :  my  lady  is  gone,  that's  plain  ;  back  she  will 
not  come  is  as  plain.  {Gathers  together  Cecilia's 
elegant  clothes.)  Ill  put  on  these,  and  he'll  think 
she  gave  'em  to  me  ;  then  he  may  find  out  I  am 
as  pretty  as  she;  if  not — he  and  I  are  of  very  dif- 
ferent opinions.  fExit, 
Re-enter  WOODVILLE,  more  disordered. 
Wood.  Cruel,  ungrateful,  barbarous  girl!  to 
forsake  me  the  very  moment  I  was  resolving  to  sa- 
crifice everything  to  her.  But 'tis  just:  first  dupes 
to  the  arts  of  man,  the  pupil  soon  knows  how  to 
foil  him  at  his  own  weapons.  Perhaps  the  disco- 
very is  fortunate.  In  a  short  time,  I  must  have 
borne  the  whole  disgrace  of  her  ill  conduct,  and 
my  father's  resentment  had  the  bitterest  aggrava- 
tion. But  is  she  indeed  gone?  and  will  continual 
to-morrows  come,  without  one  hope  to  render  them 
welcome?     {Enter  Jacob.]     Where's  your  lady  ? 

Jacob.  'Las  a  deazy,  how  can  I  tell,  zurl 

Wood.  Where  are  all  your  fellows? 

Jacob.  Abroad,  making  haliday.  [leave? 

IFoorf.  When  did   you  go  out?  who  gave  you 

Jacob.  My  leady,  herownzelf;  and  I'll  tell  you 
how  'tware.  Arter  dinner,  I  geed  her  a  noate ;  and 
when  zhe  had  red  un,  she  axed  me  if  zo  be  as  how 
I  had  ever  zeed  the  lions?  Zoa,  I  told  hernoa; 
nor  no  mour  I  never  did.  Zoa,  zhe  geed  me  half  a 
crown,  and  bid  me  goa  and  make  mj^self  happy.  I 
thought  it  ware  desperate  koind  of  her;  zoa  I  went 
and  zeed  the  huge  creturs ;  and  arter,  only  stopped 
a  bit  to  peap  at  the  Moniment,  and  hay  my  fortin 
tuold  by  conjurer  in  the  Old  Bailey  ;  and  aw  zaid — 

Wood.  W  hat  the  devil  does  it  signify  to  me  what 
he  said?  Harkye,  sir  !  I  see  in  your  face  you  know 
more  of  your  mistress. 

Jacob.  Dang  it,  then,  my  feace  do  lie  hugely.  ■ 

IFoorf.  Tell  me  the  whole  truth,  villain  I  or  I'll 
stab  you  to  the  heart  this  instant.     {Draws.) 

Jacob.  {Kneels.)  1  wull,  zur,  indeed  I  wull  ; 
doan't  ye  terrify  me  zoa !  I  do  forget  everything  in 
the  whole  world.  [ing  you. 

Wood.  Be  sincere,  and  depend  upon  my  reward- 

Jacob.  Why,  I  wish  I  meay  die  this  maument, 
if  conjurer  did  not  zay  I  should  lose  my  pleace  I 
nay,  aw  do  verily  think  aw  zaid  zomething  o'my 
being  put  in  fear  o'my  loife.  Loard  knaws !  I  little 
thought  how  zoon  his  words  would  come  to  pass. 

Wood.  Will  you  dally? 

Jacob.  Zoa,  as  I  zaid,  zur,  when  I  com'd  huome 
again,  I  found  all  the  duors  aupen,  and  not  a  zoul 
to  be  zeed. 

Wood.  This  fellow  can  never  mean  to  impose  on 
me,  and  I  must  think  it  a  planned  afl^air.  {Aside.) 
While  I  was  in  the  country,  Jacob,  did  your  mis- 
tress see  much  company  ?  [gentlewomen. 

Jacob.  Cuorapany ;  noa,  not   to   speak  an — not 

Wood.  Gentlewomen,  blockhead  !  why,  had  she 

J«co6.  Anan  !  [any  male  visitors? 

Wood.  I  must  brain  thee  at  last,  booby!  Did 
any  men  come  to  see  her,  then  1 

Jacob.  Oh  yes,  zur,  yes — two  gentlemen  com'd 
almost  every  deay. 

Wood.  How!  two  gentlemen?  I  shall  run  dis-- 
traded!     Young  and  handsome? 

Jacob.  Not  auver  young,  zur,  nor  auver  band- 
some ;  but  drest  muortal  foine. 

IFoorf.  So,  they  came  almost  every  day  1  Very 
pretty,  indeed.  Miss  Cecilia!  Was  you  never 
called  up  while  they  staid?     Did  they  come  toge- 

Jacob.  Aloane.  [ther,  or  alone? 

Wood.  I  thought  as  much;  yes,  I  thought  as 
much.     But  were  you  never  called  up,  Jacob? 

Jacob.  Yes,  zur,  when  one  aw  um  ware  here 
one  deay,  I  ware  caal'd  up  for  zomething  or  other. 

TFborf.  Why  don't  you  go  on  ?  I  am  on  the  rack  ! 

Jacob.  Don't  ye  look  so  muortal  angry,  then  ! 

IFborf.  Well,  well,  I  won't,  my  good  fellow !, 
There's  money  for  thy  honesty. 

Jacob.  Well;  there  aw  ware — 
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Wood.  Speak  out  freely,  yon  can  tell  me  nothiug 
worse  than  I  Imagine;  you  won't  shock  me  in  the 
least ;  not  at  all. 

Jacob.  Well ;  theare  aw  ware  pleaying  on  that 
theare  music-thing  like  a  coffin,  and  madam  ware 
a  zinging  to  un  like  any  blackbird. 

Wood.    A  music-master!     Is  that  all,   booby? 

Jacob.  Yes  ;  but  t'other,  zur.  [Jacob  ? 

Wood.  Ay,  I   had  forgot;  what  of  hira,    good 

Jacob.  I  ware  never  caalled  up  while  aw  steay'd; 
zoa  (I  can't  but  zeay  I  had  a  curiosity  to  knaw 
what  brought  he  here)  one  deay,  I  peaped  through 
the  keay-hoole,  and  zeed  un — {Titters.) — I  shull 
ne'er  forgeat.  [r-ige  and  suspense. 

Wood.  Tell  me  this  instant,  or  I  shall  burst  with 

Jacob.  Screaping  on  a  leetle  viddle,  no  bigger 
than  my  bond  ;  while  madam  ware  a  buolding  out 
her  quoats,  and  danzing  all  round  the  room,  zoa. 

Wood.  Why,  I  believe  the  impudent  bumpkin 
dares  to  jest  with  my  misery !  and  yet  I  have  no 
other  avenue  ;  for  the  rest  1  fear  are  knaves,  and 
he  seems  only  a  fool.  {Aside.)  And  are  these  all 
that  came,  Jacob  1 

Jacob.  Noa,  thare  ware  one  moare,  zur  ;  a  leetle 
mon  in  a  black  quoat;  but  aw  only  cuom'd  now 
and  tan. 

Wood.  A  disguise,  no  doubt !  Yes,  yes,  they 
were  artful  enough.  (Aside.) 

Jacob.  And  zoa,  arter  he'd  done  wi'  my  leady, 
aw  did  zhut  hiz  zelf  up  wi'  Bridget;  and  zoa  I 
ax'd  her  all  about  un,  and  zhe  zaid  az  how  aw 
coom'd  to  teeach  madam  to  turn  themrain  great 
round  balls,  allbleue,  and  red,  and  yaller,  that  do 
stond  by  the  books,  and  lamed  zhe  to  wroite. 

Wood.  Yes,  yes;  Mrs.  Bridget  was  in  all  her 
secrets,  I  don't  doubt.  If  that  fellow  in  black 
comes  here  again,  keep  him,  if  you  value  your 
life,  and  send  for  me.  I  know  not  what  to  do  or 
think,  and  must  renew  my  search,  though  hopeless 
of  success.  [Exit. 

Jacob.  Dang  it!  but  he's  in  a  desperate  teak- 
iug  !  Rabbit  me,  but  I  ware  muortally  afeard  aw 
un  too,  for  aw  flurish'd  hiz  zword  az  yeazy  az  I 
could  a  cudgel.  I  do  think  conjurer  moight  as 
well  ha'  touid  me  madam  would  ha'  run  away, 
while  aw  ware  abeout  it,  and  then  I  moight  ha' 
run'd  away  first.  [Exit, 

Enter  GREY. 

Grey.  Atlength,  I  have  gained  entrance  into  this 
house  of  shame,  which  now,  alas!  contains  my 
darling  Cecilia;  plunged  in  vice,  and  lost  to  every 
sentiment,  I  spent  so  many  anxious  years  in  im- 
planting. This  does  not  seem  to  be  the  abode  of 
pleasure,  nor  have  I  met  a  single  being. 
Enter  WooDVlLLE. 

Wood.  Ha'  a  man  !  and  in  black,  as  Jacob  said. 
Villain,  this  moment  is  your  last. 

Grey.  {Turning  suddenly  upon  /»«/».)  Yes,  young 
seducer,  add  to  the  daughter's  ruin  the  father's 
murder.  Stab  my  heart,  as  you  already  have  my 
happiness.  [speak  to  him. 

Wood,  Alas!  was  this  her  visitor?    I  dare  not 

Grey.  Embosomed  by  affluence,  exalted  by  title, 
peace  still  shall  be  far  from  thy  heart;  for  thou, 
with  the  worst  kind  of  avarice,  hast,  by  specious 
pretences,  wrested  from  poverty  its  last  dear  pos- 
session— virtue. 

Wood.  Pierced  to  the  soul,  as  I  am  by  your  re- 
proaches, I  dare  appeal  to  Cecilia  herself  for  a  testi- 
mony of  my  contrition.  How  shall  I  convince  you? 

Grey.  Hardly  by  a  life  of  repentance.  But  I  de- 
base myself  to  exchange  a  word  with  you.  Give 
me  back  my  Cecilia!  Ruined  as  she  is,  I  yet 
would  recover  her  !  Give  her  back  then  to  a  father 
you  first  taught  her  to  fear,  and  an  habitation  too 
humble  for  any  but  the  good  to  be  happy  in. 

Wood.  Alas,  sir!  can  you  trifle  with  my  misery? 
Do  you  give  her  back  to  the  wretch  who  cannot 
survive  her  loss.  Let  me  owe  her  hand  to  your 
bounty,  though  her  heart  to  her  own.  Did  you 
know  what  this  elopement  of  her's  has  cost  me— 


[Act  IV. 

Grey.  Oh!  mostacGomplished  villain!  but  think 
not  to  dupe  me  too.  [since  morning? 

Wood.  Who  but  you  can  hare  robbed  me  of  her 

Grey.  Shallow  artifice ! 

Wood.  Hear  me,  sir !  and  even  believe  me,  when 
I  solemnly  swear  I  have  deeply  repented  my  crime, 
and  offered  her  all  the  reparation  in  my  power ;  but 
since  then — 

Grey.  What  since  then?  [has  fled  ! 

Wood.  Either  by  your  means,  or  some  other,  she 

Grey.  Impossible ! 

Wood.  'Tis  true,  by  heaven ! 

Grey.  Perhaps  while  you  are  thus  ingeniously 
deluding  me,  she  indeed  flies.  Study  some  other 
deception,  while  I  examine  the  whole  house,  for 
nothing  else  can  convince  me.  [Exit. 

Wood.  Surely,  this  injured  venerable  man  was 
sent  by  heaven  to  complete  my  misfortunes!  My 
passions  subside,  but  only  into  a  vague  horror  and 
despondency,  even  more  dreadful !  If  with  rash 
hand  she  has  shortened  her  days,  what  remain  of 
mine  will  be,  indeed,  all  her  father  predicts ! 
(  Walks  by  the  toilette.)  Ha,  a  letter  ! 
Re-enter  Grey. 

Grey.  A  total  loneliness  in  the  house  ! 

Wood.  Now,  sir,  be  convinced.  I  have  just 
found  a  letter  from  her. 

Grey.  This  cannot  be  the  invention  of  a  moment. 
(Aside.)  Let  me  read  it ;  it  is  indeed  her  hand. 
(Reads.)  "  Receive  this  as  my  last  farewell.  Provi- 
dence has  iinexjjectedly  sent  me  a  friend,  whose  pro- 
tection! dare  accept;  and  time  may, perhaps,  subdue 
a  passion  which  seems  interwoven  with  my  being. 
Forget  me,  I  entreat ;  and  seek  that  happiness  with 
another,!  can  never  hope  to  bestow  or  partake.  Con- 
soled only  by  reflecting,  that  the  grief  my  error  occa- 
sions, is  inferior  to  that  !  should  have  felt,  had  I, 
by  an  ungenerous  use  of  my  power,  made  you,  in  turn, 
my  victim.  Once  more,  adieu!  All  search  will  cer- 
tainly be  fruitless. — P.S.  !nthe  cabinet  you  will  find 
your  valuable  presents ;  and  the  key  is  in  a  dressing- 
box."  (  Woodville  snatches  the  letter,  and  bursts 
into  tears.)  Cecilia!  I  may  say,  with  tears  of  joy, 
thou  art  indeed  my  daughter!  more  dear,  if  possi- 
ble than  ever!  A  daughter  monarchs  might  con- 
tend for,  though  thy  weak  father  abjures  thee. 
May  the  friend  you  have  found  have  a  heart  but 
like  your  own.  For  you,  young  man — but  I  leave 
you  to  your  anguish  ;  the  loss  of  such  a  woman  is  a 
sufficient  punishment. 

Wood.  Stay,  sir!  (Rises.)  By  your  holy  pro- 
fession, I  conjure  you,  stay  !  Plunge  me  not  into 
total  despair!  Though  without  a  clue  to  her  asy- 
lum, I  would  fain  believe  my  heart  will  lead  me  to 
it ;  and  let  me  then  hope  you  will  bestow  her  on  me. 

Grey.  There  is  a  something  in  j'our  manner, 
young  gentleman,  that  affects  me.  I  have  been 
young,  wild,  and  extravagant  myself;  and  what 
is  more  strange,  have  not  forgot  I  was  so  :  my  own 
experience  proves  reformation  possible ;  act  up  to 
her,  and  atone  your  error. 

Wood.  I  will  endeavour  it,  sir!  and,  oh  !  could 

those  who  yet  but  waver,  know  what  has  passed  in 

my  heart  during  the  last  hour,  who  would  dare  to 

deviate?  [Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. — Scene  I. — Cecilia's  House. 

Bridget  discovered,  dressed  in  Cecilia's  clothes. 

Brid.  So,  I  am  ready  against  our  gentleman 
comes.  Deuce  on  him  to  run  away  last  night,  the 
moment  I  was  dressed,  and  with  an  inferial  fellow 
too!  Lard,  how  can  people  of  quality  demean 
themselves  by  keeping  company  with  inferials? 
However,  one  thing  I  am  sure  of,  he's  too  much 
on  the  fidgets  to  stay  long  away  from  our  house  ; 
and  in  the  meanwhile,  I  can  entertain  myself  ex- 
tremely well.  (Goes  to  the  toilette.)  [huome. 

Jacob.  (Without.)  I  tell  ye,  my  leady 's  not  at 

Gov.H.  (Without.)  I  tell  you,  I  won't  take 
your  word  for  it ;  so  come,  my  lord,  and  see. 

Brid.  Heyday,  ray  lord!  What's  the  news  now, 
I  wonder? 


Scene  1.]  THE  CHAPTER 

Enter  LORD  Glenmore  and  Governor  Har- 
cotiRT ;  both  slop  short, 
Gov.H,  Oh!    I  thoDght  madam    had    learned 
enough  of  the  ton  to  lie  by  proxy. 

Brtd.  Dear  heart,  I  am  all  of  a  twltteration  ! 

Lord  G.  The  vulgarity  of  the  wench  is  astonish- 
ing.   (Apart.) 

Gov.H.  Um,  why,  a  little  gawky  or  so,  there's 
no  denying  it.  Here's  a  pretty  discovery,  now, 
after  all  my  projects  !  Thank  fortune,  the  secret 
is  yet  my  own,  though.      (Aside.) 

LordG.  (Advancing  to  her.)  I  ought  to  begyour 
excuse,  madam,  for  so  abrupt  an  intrusion  ;  but 
the  opportunity,  and  so  fair  a  temptation,  will,  I 
flatter  myself,  be  a  suthcient  apology. 

Brid.  He  takes  me  for  my  lady,  that's  a  sure 
thing !  oh,  this  is  charming!  (Aside.)  You  need 
not  make  no  'pologies,  my  lord  ;  inferials  never 
knows  how  to  suspect  people  of  quality  ;  but  I  un- 
derstands good  breeding  better. 

Lord  G.  Why,  what  a  barn-door  mawkin  it  is  I 
(Aside.)  Your  politeness,  madam,  can  only  be 
equalled  by  your  beauty  ! 

Brid.   Dear   heart,    my   lord,    you   flatter   me. 

Lord  G.  Surely,  by  using  my  title,  she  knows  me. 
(Apart. ) 

Gov.H,  Zounds!  I  have  a  great  mind  to  make 
her  know  me.  Od!  I  shall  never  be  able  to  con- 
tain !  (Apart.) 

LordG.  I  was  afraid,  madam,  I  should  prove 
an  unwelcome  guest ;  but  beauty  like  your's — 

Brid.  Does  your  lordship  think  I  so  very  hand- 
some, then'?  Lord,  how  lucky  was  my  dressing 
myself!     (Aside.) 

iord  G.Aftected idiot!  (Aside.)  I  was  afraid, 
madam,  too,  of  meeting  Woodville  here.  I  know 
not  what  to  say  to  her.     (Aside.) 

Brid.  He  has  not  been  here  this  morning;  but, 
if  he  had,  he  knows  better  than  to  ax  arter  my 
company,  I  do  assure  you,  my — lordship. 

Lord  G.  I  have  been  told  he  intends  marrying 
you  ;  what  a  pity  to  monopolize  such  merit  1 

Brid.  If  he  has  any  such  kind  intention,  'tis 
more  than  I  knows  of,  I  assure  you. 

Lord  G.  His  keeping  that  wise  resolution  from 
you,  is  some  little  comfort,  however.   (Aside.) 

Brid.  But  I  promise  ye,  I  shall  make  a  rare 
person  of  quality  ;  for  I  loves  cards,  coaches,  danc- 
ing, and  dress,  to  my  very  heart — nothing  in  the 
world  better — but  blindman's-buff.  I  had  some 
thoughts  of  taking  a  trip  to  Sadler's  Weils  or  Fox- 
hall,  but  they  don't  begin  till  five  o'clock. 

Gov.H.  Ha,  ha!  though  she  can  hardly  spell 
out  the  ten  commandments,  she  could  break  every 
one  with  as  much  ease  and  impudence  as  if  she  had 
been  bred  in  the  circle  of  St.  James's.  (Aside.) 

LordG.  But, madam — 

Brid.  My  lord ! 

LordG.  You  know,  allowing  Woodville  willing 
to  marry  you,  it  is  not  in  his  power  while  his  father 
lives,  without  forfeiting  his  fortune;  the  value  of 
which,  you  doubtless  understand? 

Brid.  Oh  !  yes,  yes,  for  sartain,  my  lord. 

Lord  G.  Who  knows,  too,  how  far  an  incensed 
parent  may  carry  his  resentment  1  He  might  find 
means  to  entrap  and  punish  you. 

Brid.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  he  entrap  me  !  that  would  be 
a  good  jest !  No,  no,  I  have  more  of  the  lady  of 
quality  than  to  be  so  easily  catched. 

Gov.H.  (Mimicing.)  He,  he,  he!  that  is  the 
only  particular  in  whi(;h  you  have  nothing  at  all  of 
the  lady  of  quality. 

Lord  G.  With  me  you  may  share  a  higher  rank 
and  larger  fortune  without  those  fears.  I  am  of 
an  age — 

Brid.  Yes,  one  may  see.  that  without  being  a 
conjurer.    (Aside.)    Will  you  marry  me,  my  lord? 

Lord  G.  Convince  me  that  you  don't  love  this 
Woodville,  and  I  know  not  how  far  my  passion 
may  carry  me. 

Brid.  Love  him !  Do  you  think  I  knows  no  more 
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of  high  life  than  that  eomes  to?  To  be  sure,  lie  is 
a  sweet  pretty  man,  and  all  that ;  but  as  to  love,  I 
loves  nobody  half  so  well  as  myself! 

LordG.  Upon  my  soul,  I  believe  you,  and  wish 
he  had  the  whole  benefit  of  the  declaration.  Her 
ingratitude  is  as  shocking  as  her  ignorance,  and 
Bridewell  too  gentle  a  punishment.  (3't;  Gov.H.) 

Gov.H.  Then  build  a  Bridewell  large  enough  to 
contain  the  whole  sex  ;  for  the  only  difl'erence  be- 
tween her  and  the  rest  is— this  country  mawkin 
tells  what  the  town-bred  misses  conceal.  (Apart.) 

LordG.  Why,  Governor,  you  are  as  testy  as  if 
you  had  the  care  of  her  education.  (Apart.) 

Gov.H.  I  the  care?  Zounds!  what  I  say  is 
merely  from  friendship  (o  your  lordship.  I  hate  to 
see  you  deceive  yourself.  (Apart.)  Surely,  he  can 
never  suspect.     (Aside.) 

Brid.  Now  I  am  ready  to  go,  my  lord. 

Gov.H.  (Roughly  snatching  her  hand.)  To  where 
you  little  dream  of,  you  vain,  aB'ected,  presuming, 
ignorant  baggage. 

Brid.  Heyday,  my  lord  ! 

Lord  G.  Appeal  not  to  me,  base  woman.  Know 
I  am  the  father  of  that  poor  dupe,  Woodville. 

Brid.  Dear  heart  I  be  ye,  indeed  ?  what  will  be- 
come of  me,  then? 

Lord  G.  And  as  a  moderate  punishment  for  your 
hypocrisy,  ambition,  and  ingratitude,  sentence 
you  to  be  shut  up  for  life  in  a  monastery. 

Brid.  O  Lord  !  among  monsters  ! 

Gov.H.  No,  ignoramus!  No,  among  nuns  ;  tho' 
they  are  but  monsters  iu  human  nature,  either. 

Brid,  What,  where  they'll  cut  off  my  hair,  and 
make  me  wear  sackcloth  next  my  skin  ? 

Gov.  H.  Yes,  if  they  leave  you  any  skin  at  aU. 

Brid.  Oh  dear,  dear,  dear !  Upon  my  bended 
knees,  I  do  beg  you  won't  send  me  there  !  Why, 
I  shall  go  mallancholly ;  I  shall  make  away  with 
myself  for  sartain,  and  my  ghost  will  appear  to  you 
all  in  white. 

Gov.  H.  All  in  black,  I  rather  think ;  for  the 
devil  a  speck  of  white  is  there  in  your  whole  coni^ 
position. 

LordG,  Your  conduct,  wretch,  justifies  a  se- 
verer sentence.  To  seduce  him  from  his  duty  was 
crime  enough.  [indeed  I  did  not. 

Brid.  Who,  I  seduce  him  ?   I  did  not,  my  lord  ; 

Lord  G.  Have  you  not  owned — 

Brid.  No,  indeed,  no  ;  that  I  wished  to  take  my 
lady's  place,  I  believe  I  did  own. 

Gov.H.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Your  lady  !  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

LordG.  Shallow  subterfuge! 

Enter  Vane,  with  Slaves, 
Vane,  is  all  ready?    Seize  this  woman,  and  ob- 
serve my  orders. 

Brid.  Ah,  dear  heart!  I  shall  die  away,  if  the 
blacks  do  but  touch  me.  Indeed  you  do  mistake; 
I  be  no  lady  ;  I  be  only  Bridget. 

Gov.H.  I  would  give  ten  thousand  pounds  that 
you  were  only  Bridget,  you  artful  puss !  Take  her 
away,  however;  and  let  us  try  how  miss  likes  rid- 
ing out  in  her  own  coach.  (Vane  and  the  Slaves 
seize  her ;  she  screams.)     [jEn<er  Jacob.] 

Jacob.  Why,  what  a  dickens  be  ye  all  at  here? 
Zoa,  what's  my  leady  theare? 

Lord  G.  See  there  now  !  Oh,  the  artful  Jezebel! 

Brid.  Oh,  Jacob !  why,  don't  ye  see  I  am 
Bridget?     Pray,  satisfy  my  lord  here.  [else  ! 

Jacob.  Why,  be  ye  Bridget?     Never  trust  me 

Gov.  H,  Here's  a  fool  of  t'other  sex  now  can 
hardly  take  a  hint,  though  so  plainly  given  him  ! 
Thanks  to  the  natural  difference  ;  for  art  is  nature 
in  woman.     (Lord  Glenmore  draws  him  aside.) 

Jacob.  Auh,  Bridget,  Bridget !  where  didst  thee 
get  theesum  foin  claws  ?  Noa,  noa,  as  theest 
brew'd,  thee  meay'st  beake. 

Brid.  Oh,  do  you  take  pity  on  me !  Why,  they 
be  going  to  carry  me  to  some  outlandish  place,  and 
make  a  nunnery  of  me  ! 

Jacob,  Anunnery?  what's  that?  anything Cristii)? 
Well,  if  I  do  spake  to  am,  will  ye  ba'«  me  ? 
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Brid,  O,  yes,  yes,  yes ! 

Lord  G.  Brother,  I  shall  leave  you  to  the  com- 
pletion of  this  affair;  I  am  sick  to  the  soul  of 
the  gawky.  lExit. 

Gov.H.  Yes,  yes,  I   don't  doubt  it,    I   don't 
doubt  it.    Will  you  take  her  or  no?  (To  Vane.) 
I  shall  never  be   able   to   stifle   my  agitation,  and 
.  burst  with  rage  if  I  shew  it.  [our  Bridget! 

Jacob.  "Why,  zure,  zure,  ye   won't   carr'  away 
Gov.H.  Oh,  she  has  beat  her  meaning  into  thy 
thick  scull  at  last !     Pr'ythee,  keep  thy  blockhead 
out  of  my  way,  if  thou  meanest  to  keep  it  on  thy 
own  shoulders. 

Jacob.  Why,  be  ye  in  arnest  then  1  Dear  heart 
alive  !  why,  this  is  cousin  Bridget ! 
Brid.  Only  send  for  Mr.  Woodville. 
Gov.  H.  Prettily  devised  again  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — 
Dost  think,  my  little  dear,  we  have  lived  three 
times  as  long  as  your  ladyship  to  learn  a  quarter  as 
much?  Send  for  Mr.  Woodville,  ehl  No,  no, 
you  won't  find  us  quite  so  simple. 

Jacob.  Oh,  doant  ye,  doant  ye  carr'  off  zhe  ;  or 
if  ye  wuU,  do  pray  take  I.  [ber,  trul^-. 

vane.  Yes,  you  would  be  a  choice  piece  of  lum- 
Gov.  H.  Drag  her  away  this  moment. 
Brid.  Oh  dear,  oh  dear !  to   be  hanged  at  last 
for  cinother's  crime  is  all  that  vexes  me.     [Exeunt. 
Scene  II. — Miss  Mortimer's  Apartment. 
Enter  Cecilia,  and  sits  down  to  embroidery. 
Cecil.  How  fond,    how  weak,    how    ungrateful 
are  our  hearts  !     Mine  still  will  presumptuously 
fancy  this  house  its  home,  and  ally  itself  to  every 
one  to  whom  Woodville  is  dear. 

Enter  Lord  Glenmore. 
Oh,  heavens,  my  lord  !  How  unlucky  !  If  I  go,  he 
may  find  the  Captain  with  Miss  Mortimer.  (Aside.) 
Lord  G,  You  see,  madam,  you  have  onl 3' to  re- 
tire, to  engage  us  to  pursue  you  even  to  rudeness. 
But  tell  me,  can  it  be  your  own  choice  to  punish 
us  so  far  as  to  prefer  solitude  to  our  society? 

Cecil.  I  know  myself  too  well,  my  lord,  to  re- 
ceive distinctions  of  which  t  am  unworthy  ;  yet 
think  not,  therefore,  I  fail  in  respect. 

Lord  G.  But  is  that  charming  bosom  susceptible 
of  nothing  beyond  respect  l  Why  is  it  capable  of 
inspiring  a  passion  it  cannot  participate"? 

Cecil.  Your  goodness,  my  lord — my  profound 
veneration  will  always  attend  you.  But  the  more 
generously  yon  are  inclined  to  forget  what  is  due 
to  yourself,  the  more  strongly  it  is  impressed  on 
my  memory. 

Lord  G.  Were  what  you-  say  true,  the  bounties 
of  nature  atone  amply  to  you  for  the  parsimony  of 
fortune  ;  nor  would  your  want  of  every  other  ad- 
vantage lessen  your  merit,  or  my  sense  of  it. 

Cecil.  Had  he  thought  thus  a  few  months  since, 
how  happy  had  I  now  been  !  (Aside.)  Your  appro- 
bation at  once  flatters  and  serves  me,  by  juslifjing 
Miss  Mortimer's  protection  of  me. 

Lord  G.  Her  partiality  for  you  does  her  more 
honour  than  it  can  ever  do  you  advantage.  But 
you  must  tell  me  how  she  gained  first  the  happiness 
of  knowing  you.  [ing — 

Cecil.  My — my  lord,  by  a  misfortune  so  touch- 
Lurd  G.  Nay,  I  would  not  distress  you  neither  ; 
yet  I  own,  madam,  I  wish  to  make  a  proposal 
worth  a  serious  answer  ;  but  ought  first  to  know 
why  jou  aftect  a  mystery "?  Tell  me  then,  my  dear, 
every  incident  of  your  life,  and  I  will  raise  you  to 
a  title,  I  may,  without  vanity,  say,  many  have  as- 
pired to ! 

Cecil.  You  oppress  my  very  soul,  my  lord !  But, 
alas!  unconquerable  obstacles  deprive  me  forever 
of  that  title.  Neither  would  I  obtain  it  by  alien- 
ating such  a  son  from  such  a  father. 

Lord  G.  Put  him  entirely  out  of  the  question  ; 
the  meanness  of  his  conduct  acquits  me  to  myself. 
Do  you  know,  madam,  he  has  resolved  to  marry  a 
creature  of  low  birth,  illiterate,  vulgar,  and  im- 
pudent? And,  to  complete  her  perfections,  she 
lias  been  his  mistress  at  least. 


Cecil.  Surely  he  knows,  and  purposely  shocks 
me  thus.     (Aside.) 

Lord  G.  But  your  integrity  doesn't  render  you 
less  amiable  in  my  eyes  ;  it  greatly  enhances  every 
other  merit.  As  to  his  wretch,  I  have  her  in  my 
power,  and  shall  make  her  dearly  repent. 

Cecil.  Then  I  am  lost,  indeed!  (Aside.)  You 
have,  my  lord,  though  I  know  not  how,  discover- 
ed— (Rises  in  confusion.) 

Lord  G.  (Rises  and  takes  snuff.)  Oh  !  nothing 
more  easy,  madam  ;  I  had  him  carefully  traced  to 
her  house;  and,  during  his  absence,  took  servants, 
and  forced  her  away. 

Cecil.  That,  however,  cannot  be  me:  every 
word  seems  to  add  to  a  mystery  I  dare  not  inquire 
into.  (Aside.)  Deprived  of  the  weak,  the  guilty, 
the  miserable  wretch  you  justly  condemn,  a  little 
time  will  no  doubt  incline  him  to  his  duty. 

Lord  G.  I  will  confess  I  resent  his  misconduct 
the  more,  as  I  ever  treated  him  with  friendship  as 
well  as  tenderness  :  to  presume  to  insult  me,  by  in- 
troducing into  a  family  like  mine  the  creature  of 
his  pleasures  ;  a  wretch,  only  distinguished  by  his 
folly  and  her  own  infamy.  But  can  you,  who  so 
powerfully  plead  the  cause  of  another,  be  deaf  to 
the  sighs  of  a  man  who  adores  you,  who  offers  you 
a  rank — 

Cecil.  Be  satisfied,   my   lord,  with   knowing  I 
have  all  that  esteem  your  merit  claims,  which  in- 
fluences me  beyond  every  casual  advantage. 
LordG.  But,  madam — 

Cecil.  Alas,  my  lord!  (Bursts  into  tears.)  Be 
silent,  if  possible,  both  pride  and  virtue.  I  have 
deserved,  and  will  submit  to  it ;  yet  surely,  the 
bitterness  of  this  moment  expiates  all  past  oftences. 

[Exit. 
Lord  G.  Amiable  creature !  what  an  amazing 
elegance  of  mind  and  person.  Tears  were  her 
only  answers  to  my  questions,  and  blushes  to  my 
looks  ;  yet  these  only  heighten  a  curiosity  they 
have  softened  into  love.  [Exit. 

Scene  III. —  Woodville's  Apartment. 
Enter  Woodville. 
Wood.  No  intelligence  of  my  Cecilia  yet !  Were 
I  only  assured  of  her  safety,  it  would  be  some  con- 
solation. Enter  Jacob. 

Jacob.  Zur,  zur  !  I  do  meake  so  bowld  as  to  ax 
to  spake  to  you. 

Wood.  Jacob,  my  honest  fellow,  the  very  sight 
of  thee  revives  my  hopes,  and  sets  my  heart  in  mo- 
tion !     Well,  what's  the  news  1 

Jacob.  Zurprising  news,  indeed,  zur  ! — Loord  ! 
I  thought  I  should  never  meat  wi'  ye  ;  I  com'd  to 
your  lodgings  twice,  and  ye  waru't  up. 

Wood.  Up!  'Sdeath,  you  ignorant  booby!  why 
didn't  you  order  them  to  rouse  me  that  moment? 

Jacob.  Loord,  zur !  why  your  gentlemen  (as 
they  do  caal  un)  ware  so  terrable  foine,  I  ware 
afeard  of  affronting  un. 

Wood.    Plague   on  the  stupidity  of  both !    But 
what's  all  this  to  the  purpose  ?  The  news,  the  news  ! 
Jacob.  Las-a-deazy!  muortal  bad  news,  indeed! 
Wood.  You  blockhead  !  is  your  lady  returned? 
Jacob.  Noa,  zur.  (Shakes  his  head.) 
W^ood,  The  horrid  forebodings  of  my  heart  recur ; 
yet  surely  she  could  not  be  so  desperate!     Shock- 
ing as  the  suspense  is,  I  more  dread  the  certainty. 
(Aside.)   Speak,    however,  my   good   fellow  !      I 
shall  ever  value  your  sensibility.     Tell  Tne  then  the 
siniple  truth,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Jacob.  I  wull,  zur,  I  wull.  There  has  corned 
two  foine  gentlemen,  wi'  zuprds  by  their  zides, 
just  for  all  the  worldlike  yonrn. 

Wood.  Well,  and  what  did  these  gentlemen  say? 
Jacob.  Why,  they  went  up  stears,  willy-nilly, 
and  carr'd  oft" — our  Bridget.    (Cries.) 

Wood.  Yon  impudent,  ignorant  clown  !  I'll  give 
you  cause  for  your  tears.    (Shakes  him.) 

Jacob.  Loord  !  do  ye  ha'  a  little  Cristin  commi- 
seration! Well,  if  ever  I  do  cuome  nigh  ye  again, 
I  do  wish  ye  may  break  every  buonp  in  my  zkm. 
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Wood,  To  iDsnlt  me  with  your  own  paltry  love 
afi'airs  !  These  great  and  mighty  gentlemen  were 
only  constables,  1  dare  swear,  and  your  fears  con- 
verted their  staves  to  swords. 

Jacob.  Ay,  but  that  au't  the  worst,  neither.  I 
do  verily  think  uiy  turn  wull  cnome  next — can't 
zleep  in  my  bed  for  thinking  on't,  nor  enjoy  a 
meal's  meat ;  zo,  except  you  do  bring  your  zword, 
and  cuome  and  live  in  our  houze,  I  wull  guo  out 
on't,  that's  a  zure  tbing  ;  for  I  had  rather  sceare 
craws  at  a  graat  a  deay  all  my  loife  long,  than  'bide 
there  to  be  so  territ'oid. 

Wood.  Sceare  craws,  truly!  why,  the  craws  will 
sceare  you,  ye  hen-hearted  puppy  !  There,  teake 
that,  (gives  him  money,)  and  guo  home,  or  to  the 
devil,  so  you  never  fall  in  my  way  again. 

Jacob.  Zome  faulk  that  I  do  knaw  wull  zee  the 
black  gentleman  first,  'tis  my  belief;  zoa,  I  had 
best  keep  out  o'liis  way  too.  ^Exit. 

Enter  CkPTMN  Harcourt. 

Capt.H.  Woodville,  what's  the  matter  ?  Why, 
you  will  raise  the  neighbourhood. 
Re-enter  3 \COB. 

Jacob.  Here's  a  peaper,  housemaid  dozend  you, 
wi'  her  humble  duty  ;  but  if  zo  be  it  do  put  you  in 
another  desperate  teaking,  I  do  huope  ye  wull 
zend  for  zhe  to  beat,  and  not  I.  Loord !  Loord! 
what  wull  becuome  of  me  in  this  woide  world  of 
London !  [^Exit. 

Capt.H.  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  he  is  a  choice  fellow. 

Wood.  A  heart  oppressed  with  its  own  feelings 
fears  everything.  I  have  hardly  courage  to  open 
a  letter  without  an  address. 

Capt.H.  Come,  come,  give  it  me,  then.  Eh, 
what? — Confusion !  Was  ever  anything  so  un- 
luckyl     {Attempts  to  tear  it.) 

Wood.  Ha!  it  is  important,  then.     (Snatches it.) 

Capi.  H.  Why ,  will  you  invent  torments  for  your- 
self? My  own  letter,  by  everything  careless! — 
Here's  a  stroke  !     (Aside.) 

Wood.  (Reads  in  a  broken  voice  and  manner.) 
"  Woodville  on  the  brink  of  marriage — you  will  be 
disengaged — A  nobleman." — Damnation  ! — "  Heart 
and  fortune  at  her  feet."  I'll  let  his  soul  out  there. 
Hell  and  furies  !  but  I  will  find  him,  if  money — 
Never    will   I   close  my  eyes  till — Oh,    Cecilia ! 

Capt.H.  This  is  the  most  unforeseen — I  know 
not  what  to  say  to  him.  (Aside.)  Pr'ythee,  Wood- 
ville, do  not  sacrifice  so  many  reasonable  presump- 
tions in  her  favour,  to  a  paper  that  may  be  a  forgery, 
for  aught  you  know. 

Wood.  Oh !  Charles,  that  I  could  think  so  !  but 
I  have  seen  the  villain's  execrable  hand  somewhere. 
Did  you  never  see  the  hand  ? 

Har.  Um,  I  can't  but  own  I  have.  What  the 
devil  shall  I  say  to  him?     (Aside.) 

ite-en««- Governor  Harcourt. 

Gov.H.  Woodville,  my  dear  boy,  I  am  come 
to  have  a  little  talk  with  thee.  Charles,  don't  run 
away;  you  are  in  all  your  cousin's  secrets. 

Wood.  What  should  possess  this  tiresome  mortal 
to  come  here?  (Aside.)  I  should  have  waited  on 
you  in  half  an  hour,  sir. 

Gov.H.  Ay,  and  that's  what  I  wanted  to  avoid. 
The  more  I  talk  to  your  father,  Frank,  the  more  I 
find  him  fixed  on  the  match  with  his  Miss  Morti- 
mer: nay,  he  tells  me  he  will  have  you  married 
this  very  day.  [I  am  in. 

Wood.  That's  mighty  probable,  in  the   humour 

Gov.  H.  Ah!  Frank,  the  girl  I  offer  thee — 

Wood.  Is  no  more  agreeable  to  me  than  her  you 
despise. 

Gov.  H.  How  do  you  know  that,  peppercorn? 
how  do  you  know  that?  'Od,  I  could  tell  you — 

Wood.  And  to  tell  you  ray  full  mind,  sir,  I  had 
rather  make  myself  miserable  to  gratify  my  father 
than  any  other  man. 

Gov.  'Od,  thou  art  so  obstinate,  boy,  I  can't 
help  loving  thee. — I  don't  see  why  I  am  obliged  to 
know  his  miss  is  my  daughter  :  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  own  what  we  have  dune  with  her;  and  if 
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he  will  marry,  e'en  take  care  nobody  hinders  him  ; 
then  trump  up  a  farce  about  forgiving  them  ;  and 
yet  it  goes  against  my  conscience  to  punish  the 
puppy  for  life,  though  he  has  punished  me  pretty 
suHiciently,  by  the  lord  Harry.    (Aside.) 

Capt.  H.  I  don't  like  this  affair  at  all ;  and  trem- 
ble for  my  Sophia,  when  I  see  this  odd  soul  so  in- 
veterate against  her.     (Aside.) 

Gov.H.  Well,  my  lad,  do  you  know  I  am  as 
deep  in  all  your  secrets  as  your  favourite  valet  de 
chambre?     (To  Woodville.) 

Wood.  I  don't  understand  you,  sir. 

Gov.H.  Pbo,  pho,  pho !  keep  that  face  till  I 
shew  ihee  one  as  solemn  as  my  lord's.  Why 
should  not  you  please  yourself,  and  marry  your 
miss,  instead  of  your  father's? 

Wood,  and  Capt.  H.  Astonishing ! 

Gov.H.  'Od,  if  you  turn  out  the  honest  fellow 
I  take  you  for,  I  know  a  pretty  round  sum,  an 
onion  and  a  black  coat  may  one  day  or  other  entitle 
you  to;  so  never  mind  lord  Gravity's  resentment. 

Wood.  I  act  from  better  motives,  sir,  and  were 
unworthy  your  wealth,  could  it  tempt  me  to  diso- 
bey the  best  of  fathers. 

Gov.  H.  Why  then  marry  Miss  Mortimerj^  and 
oblige  him  ;  take  a  back  seat  in  your  own  coach, 
get  a  family  of  pale-faced  brats,  born  with  ostrich 
feathers  on  their  heads,  and  hate  away  a  long  life 
with  all  decorum.  Zounds!  here's  a  fellow  more 
whimsical  than — even  myself.  Yesterday,  you 
would  have  the  puss,  spile  of  everybody  ;  but,  yoa 
no  sooner  find  it  in  your  power  to  oblige  your  best 
friend,  by  humouring  your  inclinations,  than,  lo  1 
you  are  taken  with  a  most  violent  fit  of  duty  and 
submission!  'Od,  you  don't  know  what  you  have 
lost  by  it !  But,  since  you  are  bent  on  crossing  me, 
I'll  cross  you,  and  once  for  all  too.  My  secret 
shall  henceforth  be  as  impenetrable  as  the  philoso- 
pher's stone.  Ay,  stare  as  yon  please,  I'll  give 
you  more  years  than  you  have  seen  days  to  guess  it 
in.  [^Exit. 

Capt.H.  What  this  uncle  of  ours'  can  mean  is 
quite  beyond  my  guess. 

Wood.  What  signifies  seeking  to  expound  by 
reason  actions  in  which  it  had  no  share  ?  his  brain 
is  indubitably  touched.  But  Cecilia  lies  heavy  ou 
my  heart,  and  excludes  every  other  thought. 

Capt.  H.  Time  may  explain  the  secret  of  that 
letter,  which,  I  will  lay  my  life,  she  despises  :  a 
woman  who  did  not,  would  have  kept  it  from 
yonr  bands. 

Wood.  That's  true,  indeed!  If  T  wrong  her, 
and  this  was  but  an  insult,  there  is  a  noble  sin- 
cerity in  her  own  letter  which  sets  suspicion  at  de- 
fiance. If  he  stumbled  on  one  word  of  truth  during 
this  visit,  the  crisis  of  my  fate  approaches.  Oh! 
wherever  thou  art,  if  the  exalted  being  I  will 
still  hope  my  Cecilia,  thou  shall  know  1  have  at 
least  deserved  thee  !  [Exeunt. 

ACT  V. — Scene  I. — A  mean  Room, 

Bridget  discovered  sitting    very   mournfully,  her 

fine  clothes  in  great  disorder, 

Brid,  Dear  heart !  dear  heart !  what  a  miserable 
time  have  I  passed!  and  where  I  be  (o  pass  my 
whole  life,  my  lord  here  only  knows.  I  have  not 
much  stomach  indeed  ;  neither  have  I  much  break- 
fast. (Eats  a  bit  of  bread,  and  bursts  into  tears.) 
Enter  GOXERtiOR  HARCOURT. 

Gov.H.  Had  I  more  sins  to  answer  for  than  a 
college  of  Jesuits,  I  surely  expiate  them  all,  by 
going  through  a  purgatory  in  this  life  beyond  what 
they  have  invented  for  the  other.  This  vulgar 
maux  of  mine  haunts  my  imagination  in  every 
shape  but  that  I  hoped  to  see  her  in  ;  I  dare  hardly 
trust  myself  to  speak  to  her.  'Od,  I  would  not 
have  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  female  sex  de- 
pend upon  my  casting  vote  while  I  am  in  this  hu- 
mour. 

Brid,  Mercy  on  me,  here's  that  cross  old  gentle- 
man again!     What  will  become  of  me?  (Aside,) 
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Do  pray,  strange  sir,  be  so  generous  as  to  tell  me 
what  is  next  to  be  done  with  me  t 

Gov.  H.  Why,  just  whatever  I  please,  j-ou  au- 
dacious baggage. — 'Od,  now  I  think  on't,  I  have 
a  great  mind  to  try  a  few  soft  words,  and  dive  into 
all  the  secrets  of  the  little  ignoramus.  {Aside.) 
Come,  suppose  I  had  a  mind  to  grant  you  your 
freedom,  how  would  you  requite  me?  [ever. 

Brid.  Dear  heart,  why  I'd  love  you  for  ever  and 

Gov,  H.  Zounds!  that's  a  favour  I  could  very 
readily  dispense  with ;  and  yet  'tis  natural  to  the 
poor  wench.  Ah!  if  thou  hadst  been  a  good  girl, 
thou  hadst  been  a  happy  one.  Harkye,  miss,  con- 
fess all  your  sins  ;  that's  the  only  way  to  escape,  I 
promise  you;  and  if  you  conceal  the  least,  I'll — 
do — I  don't  know  what  I'll  do  to  yon. 

Brid.  I  will,  I  will,  sir,  indeed,  as  I  hope  to  be 
married. 

Gov.H.  Married,  you  slut!  Bad  as  that  is, 
it's  too  good  for  you.  Come,  tell  me  all  your  ad- 
ventures. Describe  the  behaviour  of  the  young 
villain  who  seduced  you.     Where  did  yon  see  him 

Brid.  Ugh,  ugh — at  church,  sir.  [first? 

Gov.H.  At  church,  quotha!  A  pretty  place  to 
commence  an  intrigue  in.  And  how  long  was  it 
before  you  came  to  this  admirable  agreement? 

Brid.  Vm — why,  Sunday  was  Midsummer-eve, 
and  Sunday  after  was  madam's  wedding-day,  and 
Monday  was  our  fair,  and — 

Gov.H.  Oh,  curse  your  long  histories !  And 
•what  then  said  Woodville? 

Brid.  Oh  Lord,  nothing  at  all;  why,  itwarn'the. 

Gov.H.  No!  Who,  who,  who?  Tell  me  that, 
and  q  uite  distract  me !  {Ready  to  burst  with  passion. ) 

Brid.  Timothy  Hobbs,  squire's  gardener. 

Gov.H.  An  absolute  clown!  Who,  oh!  who 
■would  be  a  father?  I  could  laugh — cry — die — 
with  shame  and  anger!  Since  the  man  who  cor- 
rupted left  her  only  one  virtue,  would  he  had  de- 
prived her  of  that  too  !  Oh,  that  she  had  but  skill 
enough  to  lie  well ! 

Brid.  Whether  I  can  or  no,  I'll  never  speak 
truth  again,  that's  a  sure  thing.  What  do  I  get 
by  it,  or  any  poor  souls  of  the  female  kind"!  {Aside.) 

Gov.H.  I  am  incapable  of  thinking.  Every  plan, 
every  resource  thus  overturned.  I  must  be  wiser 
than  all  the  world;  this  fool's  head  of  mine  must 
take  to  teaching,  truly  !  as  if  I  could  eradicate  the 
stamp  of  nature,  or  regulate  the  senses,  by  any- 
thing but  reason.  Don't  pipe,  baggage,  to  me  ! 
You  all  can  do  that,  when  loo  late.  When  I  have 
considered  whether  I  shall  hang  myself  or  not,  I'll 
let  you  know  whether  I  shall  tuck  you  up  along 
with  me,  you  little  wretch  you!  [^Exit. 

Brid.  Well,  sure,  I  have  at  last  guessed  where 
I  am  shut   up.     It  must   be  Bedlam  ;  for  the  old 
gentleman  is  out  of  his  mind,  that's  a  sure  thing. 
Enter  Vane. 

Vane.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  my  future  father-in-law 
seems  to  have  got  a  quietus  of  my  intended;  and, 
faith,  so  would  any  man  who  was  not  in  love  with 
a  certain  forty  thousand.  To  be  sure,  in  plain 
English,  she  is  a  glorious  mawkin  !  {Aside.)  Well, 
madam,  how  are  you  pleased  with  your  present 
mode  of  living? 

Brid.  Living,  do  you  call  it?  I  think  'tis  only 
starving.  Why,  I  shall  eat  my  way  through  the 
walls  very  shortly. 

Vane.  Faith,  miss,  they  use  you  but  so  so,  that's 
the  truth  on't ;  and  I  must  repeat,  even  to  your 
face,  what  I  said  to  my  lord,  that  your  youth, 
beauty,  and  accomplishments,  deserve  a  better  fate. 

Brid.  Dear  heart !  Bedlam,  did  I  say  I  was  in  ? 
Why  I  never  knew  a  more  sensibler,  genteeler, 
prettier  sort  of  a  man  in  my  life.  {Aside.)  I  am 
sure,  sir,  if  I  was  to  study  seven  years,  I  should 
never  know  what  I  have  done  to  discommode  them, 
not  I. 

Vane.  O  Lard,  my  dear !  only  what  is  done 
everyday  by  half  your  sex  without  punishment ; 
kowever,  yon  are  to  suft'er  for  all,  it  seems.    You 
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see  your  fare  for  life :  a  dungeon,  coarse  rags,  and 

the  same  handsome  allowance  of  bread  and. water 

twice  a  day.  [a  week. 

Brid.  Oh,  dear  me  !  why  I  shall  be  an  otomy  in 

Vane.  And  an  old  black  to  guard  you,  more 
sulky  and  hideous  than  those  in  the  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainments. 

Brid.  Why,  sure,  they  will  let  you  come  and  see 
me,  sir?  I  shall  certainly  swound  away  every  time 
Hook  at  that  nasty  old  black. 

Vane.  This  is  the  last  time  your  dungeon  (which 
your  presence  renders  a  palace  to  me)  will  ever  be 
open  to  one  visitor,  unless — unless — I  could  con- 
trive— but  no,  it  would  be  my  ruin :  yet  who 
wouldn't  venture  something  for  such  a  charming 
creature?  you  could  endear  even  ruin.  Tell  me, 
then,  what  reward  you  would  bestow  on  a  man  who 
ventured  all  to  give  you  freedom? 

Brid.  Nay,  1  don't  know ;  you're  such  a  dear 
sweet  soul,  I  sha'n't  stand  with  you  for  a  trifle. 

Vane.  Ahey  !  Miss  will  be  as  much  too  comply- 
ingin  a  minute.  {Aside.)  Well,  then,  my  dear,  I 
must  marry  you,  or  you  will  still  be  in  the  power 
of  your  enemies. 

Brid.  Eh!  what?  do  I  hear  rightly?  marry 
me?  Why,  this  will  be  the  luckiest  day's  work  I 
ever  did  !  {Aside.)  Nay,  sir,  if  you  should  be  so 
generous,  I  hope  I  shall  live  to  make  you  amends. 

Vane.  The  only  amends  you  can  make  me,  is  by 
dying.  {Aside.)  And  now,  my  dear,  I  will  own  to 
you  I  have  the  license  in  my  pocket ;  and  my  lord 
as  eager  as  myself.  Our  chaplain  will  do  us  the 
favour  with  more  expedition  than  he  says  grace  be- 
fore meat!  Well  done,  Vane!  egad,  thy  lucky 
star  predominates !     {Aside.) 

Brid.  Surely  my  locking  up  does  end  very  co- 
mical. [_Exeunt, 
Scene  II. — The  Drawing-room. 
JE»i(t!r  Governor  Harcourt,  musing. 

Gov.H.    I  have  lived    fifty-eight    years,    five 
months,  and  certain  odd  days,  to  find  out  I  am  a 
fool  at  last ;  but  I  will  live  as  many  more,  before 
I  add  the  discovery  that  I  am  a  knave  too. 
JBM<er  Captain  Harcourt. 

Capt.  H.  What  the  devil  can  he  be  now  hatch- 
ing? mischief,  I  fear. 

Gov.H.  Dear  fortune!  let  me  escape  this  once 
undiscovered,  and  I  compound  for  all  the  rest. 
Charles !  the  news  of  the  house  ?  for  the  politics  of 
this  family  are  employment  for  every  individual  in  it. 

Capt.H.  Bella,  horrida  bella,  sir  !  My  lord  is 
determined  to  bring  his  son's  duty  to  an  immediate 
test.  Thanks  to  his  friend's  schemes  and  his  mis- 
tress's beauty.     {Aside.) 

Gov.H.  What  poor  malicious  wretches  are  we 
by  nature  !  Zounds!  if  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart 
to  rejoice  at  thinking  every  one  here  will  be  as 
mortified  and  disappointed  as  a  certain  person  that 
shall  be  nameless.  So,  so,  here  they  come,  faith, 
to  argue  the  point  in  open  court. 
Enter  Lord  GLf.iiMOR\i,  followed  by  WooDViLLE. 

LordG.  Without  this  proof  of  your  obedience, 
all  you  can  urge,  sir,  is  ineffectual. 

Wood.  While  obedience  was  possible  I  never 
swerved,  my  lord;  but  when  you  command  me  to 
make  myself  wretched,  a  superior  duty  cancels 
that :  already  bound  by  a  voluntary,  an  everlast- 
ing vow,  I  cannot  break  it  without  offending  hea- 
ven, nor  keep  it  without  oftending  you. 

Gov.H.  What's  this?  chopped  about  again! 
{Aside.) 

Wood.  Did  you  once  know  the  incomparable  me- 
rits of  my  love,  even  your  lordship's  prejudices 
must  give  ^ay  to  your  reason. 

Lord  G.  Mere  dotage.  Doesn't  her  conduct 
equally  evince  her  folly  and  depravity  ? 

Wood.  Covered,  as  I  ought  to  be,  with  confu- 
sion and  remorse,  I  will  own  she  was  seduced  and 
deceived, 

Gov.H.  Ah,  poor  boy!  {Aside.)  One  of  the 
two  was  wofully  deceived,  sure  enough. 


Scene  2.] 

LordG.  Oh!  your  conscience  maybe  very  easy 
on  that  account ;  it  could  not  require  much  art  to 
deceive  such  an  idiot. 

Gov.  H.  No,  no,  my  lord  !  Why  paint  the  devil 
blacker  than  he  is?     Not  an  idiot,  neither. 

Wood.  Sir,  my  father's  freedom  of  speech  I  must 
endure  ;  but  your's — 

Gov.  H.  You  must  endure  too,  young  sir,  or  I 
shall  bite  my  tongue  oft'. 

Wood.  But,  my  lord,  that  dear  unhapppygirl  is 
no  longer  a  subject  of  debate.  She  evidently 
proves  her  merit  by  her  flight. 

LordG.  Would  you  make  a  virtue  from  not 
doing  ill,  when  it  is  no  longer  in  your  power? 
Woodville,  I  was  once  weak  enough  to  believe 
indulgence  the  surest  way  of  obtaining  your  duty 
and  esteem.  My  eyes  are  at  last  opened.  Miss 
Mortimer  is  worthy  a  better  husband  ;  but  you  are 
her's,  or  no  son  of  mine.  I  solemnly  promised  this 
to  her  dying  father,  and  will  acquit  myself  at  all 
events. 

Wood.  Can  you  resolve  to  sacrifice  me  to  a  pro- 
mise made  before  we  could  judge  of  each  other? 
.  You  never  felt,  sir,  the  compulsion  you  practise. 
Will  you  dissolve  the  first  band  of  morality,  and 
see  your  highly-estimated  title  end  in  me  ?  for  ne- 
ver will  I  on  these  terms  continue  it. 

Lord  G.  I  almost  wish  I  never  had  continued  it. 
(^W(dks  in  anger.)  I  am  determined,  Woodville! 
and  nothing  but  Miss  Mortimer's  refusal  can  break 
the  match. 

Wood.  I  shall  not  put  that  in  her  power,  my  lord. 
Permit  me  to  tell  you,  no  son  was  ever  more  sensi- 
ble of  a  father's  kindness  ;  but  if  I  can  purchase  its 
continuance  only  withmy  honour  and  ray  happiness, 
it  would  be  too  dearly  bought. 

Lord  G.  'Tis  well,  sir. — I  have  listened  to  you 
sufticiently.  Now  hear  rae.  Know,  this  worth- 
less wretch  you  prefer  to  your  duty,  is  in  my 
power;  nay,  in  this  bouse. 

Capt.H.  The  devil  she  is  !  How,  in  the  name 
of  ilf-Iuck,  should  he  find  that  out?  My  fine 
scheme  entirely  blown  up,  by  Jupiter!  (Asvie.) 

Wood.  Why  play  thus  upon  me,  ruy  lord?  Her 
letter— 

Lord  G.  What,  has  she  wrote  to  you  1  That  I  was 
not  aware  of,  nor  indeed  suspected  she  could  write. 
Gov.  H.  No,  not  so  ignorant  as  that,  neither.     I 
ordered  she  should  write  too  ! 

LordG.  You  ordered  she  should  write  ?  Let  me 
tell  you,  sir,  it  was  wronging  my  confidence. 

Gov.  H.  No,  I  did  not  order  she  should  write.  T 
mean — I  mean — Zounds !  I  don't  know  what  I 
mean. 

Wood.  So  it  seems,  indeed ;  since,  hardly  half 
an  hour  ago,  my  uncle  himself  persuaded  me  to 
marry  my  love. 

Gob.  H.  Here's  a  cursed  affair,  now. 
LordG.  Can  this  be  possible?  Let  me  tell  you. 
Governor,  if,  presuming  upon  your  wealth,   you 
play  a  double  part  in  my  family — 

Gov.  H.  Zounds  !  nobody  knows  his  own  part  in 
your  family,  that  I  see  !  and  this  fellow  too  to 
tease  me,  whom  I  loved  above  all  in  it.  Why,  I 
spoke  entirely  from  regard  to  him.  If,  since  then,  I 
have  discovered  a  bumpkin  was  beforehand  with 
him  in  the  possession  of  his  miss — 

Wood.  If  any  one  beside  yourself,  sir,  durst 
tell  such  a  falsehood,  it  would  cost  a  life. 

Gov.H.  Yes,  and  if  any  one  beside  myself  durst 
tell  me  such  a  truth,  it  would  cost  a  soul  perhaps. 

[Exit. 
Capt.  H.  This  is  more  unintelligible  than  all  the 
rest. 

LordG.  To  end  these  altercations,  upon  your- 
self, Woodville,  shall  depend  the  fortune  of  this 
wretch  to  whom  you  have  been  so  gross  a  dupe  as 
to  justify  the  imputation  of  folly.  Why,  even 
without  knowing  me,  she  ridiculed  your  passion, 
and  ofiered  to  leave  you. 
Wood.  Impossible  I 
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LordG.  Dare  you  disbelieve  me,  sir? — Nay, 
she  shall  be  produced,  and  obliged  to  confess  her 
arts;  then  blush  and  obey.  Here,  Vane!  Governor! 
the  keys!  [Exit. 

Capt.  H.  Now  could  I  find  in  my  heart  to  make 
this  story  into  a  ballad,  as  a  warning  to  all  med- 
dling puppies  ;  and  then  hang  myself,  that  it  may 
conclude  with  a  grace.  Zounds  !  he  must  he  en- 
dued with  supernatural  intelligence!  Just  when  I 
was  saying  a  thousand  civil  things  to  myself  on  my 
success,  to  have  my  mine  spruoj^  before  my  eyes  by 
the  enemy;  and  instead  of  serving  my  friend  and 
myself,  become  a  mere  tool  to  old  Gravity's  re- 
venge. Psha!  however,  we  must  make  the  best 
of  a  bad  matter.  (^Aside.)  Woodville,  what  dost 
mean  to  do,  man  1 

Wood.  Let  them  produce  my  Cecilia,  I  will  then 
seize  and  protect  her  to  the  last  moment  of  my  life. 

Capt.  H.  And  I  will  assist  you  to  the  last  moment 
of  mine.  [friendship. 

Wood.    My    generous    consin !    this  is    indeed 

Capt.  H.  Not  so  very  generous,  if  you  knew  all. 
Re-enter  Lord  Glenmore  and  Governor  Har- 
court,h;j//j  Bridget,  disguised,  and  Vane. 

Wood.  My  love !  my  life  !  do  I  once  again  be- 
hold thee?  Fear  nothing;  you  here  are  safe  from 
all  the  world !  Will  you  not  bless  me  with  one  look? 

Brid.  Oh,  dear  me  ! 

Lord  G.  I  have  put  it  out  of  your  power  to 
marry,  sir,  otherwise  you  may  take  her. 

Wood,  Take  her?  What  poor  farce  is  this? 

Capt.H.  Heyday!  more  incomprehensibilities. 

Vane.  Now  for  the  6claircissement,  since  if  the 
Governor  doesn't  acknowledge  her  in  his  first  rage 
and  confusion,  I  may  never  be  able  to  make  him. 
(Aside.)  I  humbly  hope  Mr.  Woodville  will  par- 
don me,  if,  with  her  own  consent  and  my  lord's, 
I  this  morning  married  this  young  lady. 

Gov.H.  Zounds!  you  dog,  what's  that?  You 
married  her?  Why,  how  did  you  dare?  Andyoa 
too,  my  lord  !  what  the  devil,  did  you  consent  to 
this?  [was  your  daughter. 

Vane.  Believe  me,  sir,  I  didn't  then  know  she 

LordG.  Daughter! 

Gov.H.  So  it's  out,  after  all.  (Aside.)  It's  a 
lie,  you  dog,  you  did  know  she  was  my  daughter; 
you  all  knew  it ;  you  all  conspired  to  torment  me! 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Gov.H.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  confound  your  mirth  !  As 
if  I  hadn't  plagues  euough  already.  And  you  have 
great  reason  to  grin  too,  my  lord,  when  you  have 
thrown  my  gawky  on  your  impudent  valet. 

LordG.  Who  could  ever  have  dreamt  of — ha, 
ha,  ha! — of  finding  this  your  little  wonder  of  the 
country,  brother?  [the  town,  too. 

Capt.  H.  Nay,  my  lord,  she's  the  little  wonder  of 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Gov.  H.  Mighty  well,  mighty  well,  mighty  well ! 
Pray,  take  your  whole  laugh  out,  good  folks,  since 
this  is  positively  the  last  lime  of  my  entertaining 
you  in  this  manner.  A  cottage  shall  henceforth  be 
her  portion,  and  a  rope  mine. 

Brid.  If  you  are  my  papa,  I  think  you  might 
give  some  better  proof  of  your  kindness.  But  I 
sba'n't  stir.  Why,  I  married  on  purpose  that  I 
might  not  care  for  you. 

Gov,  H.  Why,  thou  eternal  torment !  my  ori- 
ginal sin  !  whose  first  fault  was  the  greatest  frailty 
of  woman,  and  whose  second,  her  greatest  folly  ! 
Dost  thou,  or  the  designing  knave  who  has  entrap- 
ped thee  merely  for  that  purpose,  imagine  my 
wealth  shall  ever  reward  incontinence  and  ingrati- 
tude ?  No;  go  knit  stockings  to  some  regiment, 
where  he  is  preferred  to  be  drummer  ;  warm  your- 
self when  the  sunshines;  soak  every  hard-earned 
crust  in  your  own  tears,  and  repent  at  leisure. [£a:iV. 

All.  Ha,  ha.  ha  ! 

LordG.  He  to  ridicule  my  mode  of  education! 
But  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?' 

Wood.  Truly,  my  lord,  I  believe  it  would  b« 
very  hard  to  find  any  for  either  my  uncle's  words 
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or  actions.    I  am  equally  at  a  loss  to  gaess  as  to 
Bridget  here. 

Vane.  Eh,  what?  Bridget,  did  jou  say,  sirl 
Why,  you  little  ugly  witch,  are  you  really  Bridget? 

Brid.  AVhy  I  told   you  so  all  along ;  but  you 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  [wouldn't  believe  me. 

Brid.Oh,  dear  heart !  I  am  now  as  much  afeard 
of  my  new  husband  as  father. 

Lord  G.  For  thee,  weiich  ! 

Brid.  (Kneels.)  Oh!  no  more  locking  up,  for 
goodness'  sake,  my  lord;  I  be  sick  enough  of 
passing  for  a  lady;  but,  if  old  Scratch  ever  puts 
such  a  trick  again  in  my  head,  I  hope — your  lord- 
ship will  catch  me,  that's  all.  \^Exif, 

Vane.  I  shall  run  distracted  !  have  I  married  an 
— and  all  for  nothing  too? 

LordG.  A  punishment  peculiarly  just,  as  it  re- 
sults from  abusing  my  confidence.  Hence,  wretch! 
nor  ever,  while  you  live,  appear  again  in  my  pre- 
sence.    [Exit  Vane,  lookitic/ furiously  after  Bridget. 

Lord  G,  'Tis  time  to  return  to  ourselves.  We 
shall  soon  come  to  an  6claircissement,  Woodville  ! 
since  j'ou  won't  marry,  I  will. 

Wood.  My  lord ! 

Lord  G.  And  you  shalljudge  of  my  choice.^Exit. 

Capt.H.  Now  for  it:  whatever  devil  diverts 
himself  among  us  to-day,  I  see  he  owes  my  saga- 
cious lord  here  a  grudge,  as  well  as  the  rest ;  and 
I  foresee  that  his  wife  and  the  Governor's  daugh- 
ter will  prove  equally  entertaining. 
Re-enter  hoK^  Glenmore,  leading  G^ciliu,  fol- 
loicedbij  Miss  Mortimer. 

Lord  G.  This  lady,  sir,  I  have  selected ;  a 
worthy  choice.  [your's? 

Wood.  I  dream,  surely  !  that  lady  your  choice  '! 

LordG.  Ungrateful  son, had  such  been  your's — 

Wood.  Why,  this  very  angel  is  mine ;  my  Ce- 
cilia, my  first,  my  only  love. 

LordG.  How? 

Cecil.  Yes,  my  lord ;  you  now  know  the  unhappy 
object  at  once  of  your  resentment,  contempt,  and 
admiration.  My  own  misfortunes  I  had  learned 
to  bear,  but  those  of  Woodville  overpower  me.  I 
deliver  myself  up  to  your  justice ;  content  to  be 
every  way  his  victim,  so  I  am  not  his  ruin. 

LordG.  But  to  find  yon  in  this  house — 

Cecil.  Your  generous  nephew  and  the  amiable 
Miss  Mortimer  distinguished  me  with  the  only 
asylum  could  shelter  me  from  your  son. 

LordG.  They  distinguished  themselves!  Oh, 
Woodville !  did  I  think  au  hour  ago  I  could  be 
more  angry  with  you  ?  How  durst  you  warp  a 
mind  so  noble? 

Wood.  Tt  is  a  crime  my  life  cannot  expiate  ;  yet, 
if  the  sincerest  anguish — 

LordG.  1  have  one  act  of  justice  still  in  my 
power  :  my  prejudice  in  favour  of  birth,  and  even 
a  stronger  prejudice,  is  corrected  by  this  lovely 
girl.  Of  her  goodness  of  heart,  and  greatness  of 
mind,  I  have  had  iucontestible  proofs  ;  and,  if  I 
thought  you,  Frank — 

Cecil.  Yet  stay,  my  lord!  uor  kill  me  with  too 
much  kindness.  Once  your  generosity  might  have 
made  me  happy,  now  only  miserable.  My  reason, 
my  pride,  nay,  even  my  love,  induces  me  to  re- 
fuse, as  the  only  way  to  prove  I  deserve  him.  He 
has  taught  me  to  know  the  world  too  late  ;  nor  will 
I  retort  on  him  the  contempt  I  have  incurred.  Mr. 
Woodville  will  tell  you  whether  I  have  not  so- 
lemnly vowed — 

Wood.  Not  to  accept  me  without  the  consent  of 
both  fathers  ;  and  if  mine  consents,  what  doubt — 

Gov.H.  {Without.)  Stop  that  old  man!  Stop 
that  mad  parson!  Stop  him  ! 

Greg.  (  Without.)  Nothing  shall  stop  me  in  pur- 
snitofmy —  Enter  Grv.Y. 

Ha!  she  is — she  is  here,  indeed!    Providence  has 
at  length  directed  me  to  her.  (Runs  to  Cecilia.) 

Cecil.  My  father!  covered  with  shame  let  me 
sink  before  you. 

Lord  G,  and  Capl.  H.  Her  father ! 


[ACT  V. 

i?e-enfer  Governor  Harcourt. 

Grey,  Rise,  my  glorious  girl !  rise  purified  and 
forgiven  !  rise  to  pity  with  me  the  weak  minds  that 
know  not  all  thy  value,  and  venerate  the  noble 
ones  that  do. 

Gov.H.  Eh!  is  it  possible?  Grey,  is  this  my — 

Grey.  Yes,  sir,  this  is  your  Cecilia  ;  my  Cecilia; 
the  object  of  your  avowed  rejection  and  contempt. 

Gov.  H.  Rejection  and  contempt !  stand  out  of 
the  way:  let  me  embrace  my  daughter;  let  me. 
take  her  once  more  to  my  heart.     (Embraces  her.) 

Lord  G.  His  daughter! 

Gov,  H.  Yes,  my  friend,  this  is  really  my  daugh- 
ter ;  my  own  Cecilia  ;  as  sure  as  I  am  an  old  fool 
after  being  a  young  one,  this  good  girl  has  a  right 
to  call  me  by  the  name  of  father  :  hasn't  she,  Grey? 
Why,  my  lord,  this  is  tlie  very  parson  I  told  you 
of.  (Takes  Cecilia's  hand.)  And  now,  young  sir, 
what  do  you  say  to  your  uncle's  freaks?  (ToWood.) 

Wood.  Say,  sir  ?  that  had  you  ten  thousand  such, 
I  would  go  through  a  patriarchal  servitude,  ia 
hopes  of  Cecilia's  hand  for  my  reward. 

Gov.H.  And  had  I  ten  millions  of  money,  and 
this  only  girl,  tliou  shouldst  have  her,  and  that 
too  for  thy  noble  freedom!  And  what  says  ray 
Cecilia  to  her  father's  first  gift? 

Cecil.  Astonishment  and  pleasure  leave  me  hardly 
power  to  say,  that  a  disobedience  to  you,  sir, 
would  only  double  my  fault ;  nor  to  worship  that 
heaven  which  led  me  through  such  a  trial  to  such  a 
reward  !  Take  all  I  have  left  myself  to  give  you, 
Woodville,  in  my  hand.  (Woodville  kisses  her.) 

Grey.  Now  let  me  die,  my  darling  child !  since 
I  have  seen  thee  once  more  innocent  and  happy. 

Gov.H.  And  now  kiss  me,  my  Cecilia!  kiss 
me.  'Od!  Miss  Mortimer  shall  kiss  me  too,  for 
loving  my  poor  girl  here.  Kiss  me,  all  of  you, 
old  and  young,  men,  women,  and  cliildren  !  Od, 
I  am  so  overjoyed,  I  dread  the  consequences. — 
D'ye  hear  there  ?  Fetch  me  a  surgeon  and  a  bottle 
of  wine.  I  must  both  empty  and  fill  my  veins  on 
this  occasion!  Zooks,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to 
frisk  it  merrily  in  defiance  of  the  gout,  and  take 
that  cursed  vixen  below,  whoever  she  is,  for  my 
partner. 

LordG.  Methinks,  all  seem  rewarded  by  my 
pour  Sophia  here  ;  and  her  protection  of  Cecilia 
deserves  the  highest  recompense. — But  whenever, 
my  dear,  you  can  present  me  the  husband  of  your 
choice,  I  will  present  him  with  a  fortune  fit  for  my 
daughter. 

Gov.H.  Protect  Cecilia!  'Od!  she  is  a  good 
girl,  and  a  charming  girl,  and  I  honour  the  very 
tip  of  her  feathers  now  !  If  she  could  but  fancy 
our  Charles,  I'd  throw  in  something  pretty  on  his 
side,  I  promise  you. 

Miss  M.  Frankness  is  the  fashion.  What  would 
you  say,  sir,  and  you,  my  lord,  if  I  had  fancied 
yourCharles  so  much  as  to  make  him  minealready? 

Lord  G.  Heyday  !  more  discoveries  !  How's 
this,  boy  ? 

Capt.  H.  Even  so,  sir,  indeed. 

LordG.  It  completes  my  satisfaction. 

Gov.H.  'Od,  brother!  Who'd  have  thought 
you  in  the  right  all  the  while?  We'll  never  sepa- 
rate again,  by  the  lord  Harry!  but  knockdown 
our  Welsh  friend's  old  house,  and  raise  him  one 
on  the  ruins  large  enough  to  contain  the  whole  fa- 
mily of  us,  where  he  sliall  reign  sole  sovereign 
over  all  our  future  little  Woodvilles  and  Cecilias. 

Cecil.  Oppressed  with  wonder,  pleasure,  grati- 
tude, I  must  endeavour  to  forgive  myself,  when 
heaven  thus  graciously  proves  its  forgiveness,  in 
allying  me  to  every  human  being  my  heart  distin- 
guishes. 

Grey.  Yes,  my  Cecilia,  you  may  believe  him, 
who  never  gave  you  a  bad  lesson,  that  you  are  now 
most  truly  entitled  to  esteem  ;  since  it  requires  a 
far  greater  exertion  to  stop  your  course  down  the 
hill  of  vice,  than  to  toil  slowly  up  toward  virtue. 

\_Exeunt, 
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ACT  I.— Scene  I. — A  Room  in  Sterling's  house. 
Enter  MiSS  Fanny,  and  Betty  meeting. 

Bet.      (Running   in.)     Ma'am!     Miss    Fanny! 

Fan.  What's  the  matter,  Betty?  [ma'am  ! 

Bet.  Oh  la !  Ma'am  !  as  sure  as  I  am  alive, 
here  is  your  husband:  I  saw  him  crossing -the 
court-yard  iu  his  boots. 

Fan.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  But  pray  now,  my 
dear  Betty,  be  cautious.  Don't  mention  that  word 
again  on  any  account.  You  know  we  have  agreed 
never  to  drop  any  expressions  of  that  sort,  for  fear 
of  an  accident. 

Bet.  Dear,  ma'am,  you  may  depend  upon  me. 
There  is  not  a  moi'e  trustier  creature  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  than  I  am  :  though  I  say  it,  I  am  as  se- 
cret as  the  grave  ;  and  if  it  is  never  told  till  I  tell 
it,  it  may  remain  untold  till  doomsday  for  Betty. 

Fan.  I  know  you  are  faithful ;  but  in  our  cir- 
cumstances we  cannot  be  too  careful. 

Bet.  Yery  true,  ma'am  ;  and  yet  I  vow  and  pro- 
test there's  more  plague  than  pleasure  with  a  se- 
cret ;  especially  if  a  body  maj'n't  mention  it  to  four 
or  five  of  one's  particular  acquaintance. 

Fan,  Do  but  keep  this  secret  alittle  while  longer, 
and  then  I  hope  you  may  mention  it  to  anybody. 
Mr.  Lovewell  will  acquaint  the  family  with  the  na- 
ture of  our  situation  as  soon  as  possible. 

Bet.  The  sooner  the  better,  I  believe  ;  for  if  he 
does  not  tell  it,  there's  a  little  tell-tale,  I  know  of, 
will  come  and  tell  it  for  him. 

Fan.  Fie,  Betty  ! 

Bet.  Ah  !  you  may  well  blush.  But  you're  not 
so  sick,  and  so  pale,  and  so  wan,  and  so  many 
qualms —  [you. 

Fan.  Have  done !  I   shall  be  quite  angry  with 
Bet,  Angry !  Bless  the  dear  puppet !  I  am  sure 
I   shall  love  it  as  much  as  if  it  was  my  own.     I 
meant  no  harm,  heaven  knows. 

Fan,  Well,  say  no  more  of  this;  it  makes  me 
uneasy. — AH  I  have  to  ask  of  you  is,  to  be  faithful 
and  secret,  and  not  to  reveal  this  matter  till  we  dis- 
close it  1o  the  family  ourselves. 


Bet.  Me  reveal  it !  If  I  say  a  word,  I  wish  I 
may  be  burned.  I  would  not  do  you  any  harm  for 
the  world  ;  and  as  for  Mr.  Lovewell,  I  am  sure  I 
have  loved  the  dear  gentleman  ever  since  he  got  a 
tide-waiter's  place  for  my  brother.  But  let  me  tell 
you  both,  you  must  leave  off  your  soft  looks  to 
each  other,  and  your  whispers,  and  your  glances, 
and  your  always  sitting  next  to  one  another  at  din- 
ner, and  your  long  walks  together  in  the  evening. 
For  my  pai't,  if  I  had  not  been  in  the  secret,  I 
should  have  known  you  were  a  pair  of  lovers  at 
least,  if  not  man  and  wife,  as — - 

Fan.  See  there  now  again  !  Pray  be  careful. 

Bet.  Well,  well ;  nobody  hears  me.  Man  and 
wife — 'I'll  say  no  more. — What  I  tell  you  is  very 
true,  for  all  that. . 

Love.  (Within.)  William! 

Bet.  Hark!  I  hear  your  husband — 

Fan.  What! 

Bet.  I  say  here  comes  Mr.  Lovewell.  Mind  the 
caution  I  gave  you  :  I'll  be  whipped  now  if  you 
are  not  the  first  person  he  sees  or  speaks  to  in  the 
family.  However,  if  you  choose  it,  it's  nothing  at 
all  to  me  :  as  you  sow,  so  you  must  reap  ;  as  you 
brew,  so  you  must  bake.  I'll  e'en  slip  down  the 
back  stairs,  and  leave  you  together.  \_Exit. 

Fan.  I  see,  I  see,  I  shall  never  have  a  moment's 
ease  till  our  marriage  is  made  public.  New  dis- 
tresses crowd  in  upon  me  every  day.  The  solici- 
tude of  my  mind  sinks  ray  spirits,  preys  upon  my 
health,  and  destroys  every  comfort  of  ray  life.  It 
shall  be  revealed,  let  what  will  be  the  consequence. 
Enter  Lovewell. 

Love.  My  love!  How's  this?  In  tears?  Indeed 
this  is  too  much.  You  promised  >ne  to  support 
your  spirits,  and  to  wait  the  determination  of  our 
fortune  with  patience.  For  my  sake,  for  your  own, 
be  comforted.  Why  will  you  study  to  add  to  our 
uneasiness  and  perplexity? 

Fan.  Oh.  Mr.  Lovewell !  the  indelicacy  of  a  se- 
cret marriage  grows  every  day  more  and  more 
shocking  to  me.  I  walk  about  the  house  like  u 
10 
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guilty  wretch  :  I  imajjine  myself  the  object  of  the 
suspicion  of  the  whole  family,  and  am  under  the 
perpetual  terrors  of  a  shameful  detection. 

Love,  Indeed,  indeed,  you  are  to  blame.  The 
amiable  delicacy  of  your  temper,  and  your  quick 
sensibility,  only  serve  to  make  you  unhappy.  To 
clear  up  this  affair  properly  to  Mr.  Sterling,  is  the 
continual  employment  of  my  thoughts.  Everything 
now  is  in  a  fair  train.  It  begins  to  grow  ripe  for  a 
discovery ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  it's  concluding 
to  the  satisfaction  of  ourselves,  of  your  father,  and 
the  whole  family. 

Fan.  End  how  it  will,  I  am  resolv'd  it  shall  end 
soon — very  soon.     I  would  not  live  another  week 
in  this  agony  of  mind  to  be  mistress  of  the  universe. 
Love.  Do  not  be  too  violent  neither.     Do  not  let 
us  disturb  the  joy  of  your  sister's  marriage  with  the 
tumult  this  matter  may  occasion.     I  have  brought 
letters  from  Lord  Oaleby  and  Sir  John  Melvil  to 
Mr.  Sterling.   They  wdl  be  here  this  evening  ;  and, 
I  dare  say,  within  this  hour. 
Fan,  I  am  sorry  for  it. 
iorc.  Why  so? 

Fan.  No  matter:  onlylet  us  disclose  our  marriage 
Love.  As  soon  as  possible.  [immediately. 

Fan.  But  directly. 

Love.  In  a  few  days  you  may  depend  on  it. 
Fan.  To-night ;  or  to-morrow  morning. 
Love.  That,  I  fear,  will  be  impracticable. 
Fan.  Nay,  but  you  must. 

Love.  Must!  Why?  [ing  reasons  for  it. 

Fan.  Indeed  you  must :  I  have  the  most  alarm- 
Love.  Alarming,  indeed  !  for  they  alarm  me,  even 
before  I  am  acquamted  with  them.    What  are  they  ? 
Fan,  I  cannot  tell  you. 
Love.  Not  tell  me  ? 

Fan.  Not  at  present.  When  all  is  settled,  you 
shall  be  acquainted  with  everything. 

Love.  SoiTy  they  are  coming !  Must  be  discover- 
ed !  what  can  this  mean  ?  Is  it  possible  you  can 
have  any  reasons  that  need  be  concealed  from  me  ? 
Fan.  Do  not  disturb  yourself  with  conjectures  ; 
but  rest  assur'd,  that  though  you  are  unable  to 
divine  the  cause,  the  consequence  of  a  discovery, 
be  it  what  it  will,  cannot  be  attended  with  half  the 
miseries  of  the  present  interval. 

Love.  You  put  me  upon  the  rack :  I  would  do 
anything  to  make  you  easy  ;  but  j'ou  know  your 
father's  temper.  Money  (you  wiU  excuse  my 
frankness)  is  the  spring  of  all  his  actions,  which 
nothing  but  the  idea  of  acquiring  nobility  or  mag- 
nificence, can  ever  make  him  forego  ;  and  these  he 
thinks  his  money  will  purchase.  You  know,  too, 
your  aunt's,  Mrs.  Heidelberg's,  notions  of  the 
splendour  of  high  life ;  her  contempt  for  every- 
thing that  does  not  relish  of  what  she  calls  quality  ; 
and  that  from  the  vast  fortune  in  her  hands,  left 
her  by  her  late  husband,  she  absolutely  governs 
Mr.  Sterling  and  the  whole  family.  Now  if  they 
should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  affair  too 
abruptly,  they  might  perhaps  be  incensed  beyond 
all  hopes  of  reconciliation. 

Fan.  Manage  it  your  own  way.    I  am  persuaded. 
Love.  But  in  the  meantime  make  yourself  easy. 
Fan,  A«  easy  as  I  can,  I  will.    We  had  better 
not  remain  together  any  longer  at  present. 
En^er  Sterling. 
Ster.  Hey-day  !  who  have  we  got  here? 
Fan,  (  Confused,)  Mr.  Lovewell,  sir. 
Ster.  And  where  are  you  going,  hussy? 
Fan,  To  my  sister's  chamber,  sir.  \^Exit. 

Ster.  Ah,  Lovewell !  What!  always  getting  mv 
foolish  girl  yonder  into  a  corner?  Well,  well,  let 
us  but  once  see  her  eldest  sister  fast  married  to  Sir 
John  Melvil,  we'll  soon  provide  a  good  husband  for 
Fanny,  I  warrant  you. 

Love,  Would  to  heaven,  sir,  you  would  provide 
her  one  of  my  recommendation. 
jS/cr.  Yourself,  eh,  Lovewell? 
Love.  Wi\h  your  pleasure,  sir. 


Ster,  Mighty  well ! 

Love.  And  I  flatter  myself,  that  such  a  proposal 
would  not  be  very  disagreeable  to  Miss  Fanny. 
Ster.  Better  and  better ! 

Love,  Andif  I  could  but  obtain  your  consent,  sir — 
Ster.  What!  You  marry  Fanny?  no,  no;  that 
will  never  do,  Lovewell.  You're  a  good  boy,  to  be 
sure  ;  I  have  a  great  value  for  you  ;  but  can't  think 
of  you  for  a  son-in-law.  There's  no  stuff  in  the 
case  •,  no  money,  Lovev^ell. 

Love.  My  pretensions  to  fortune,  indeed,  are  bat 
moderate  ;  but  though  not  equal  to  splendour,  sufli- 
cientto  keep  us  above  distress, — add  to  which,  that 
I  hope  by  dilligence  to  increase  it,  and  have  love, 
honour — 

Ster,  But  not  the  stuff,  Lovewell.  Add  one 
little  round  0  to  the  sum  total  of  your  fortune,  and 
that  will  be  the  finest  thing  you  can  say  to  me. 
You  know  I've  a  regard  for  you — would  do  any- 
thing to  serve  you — anything  on  the  footing  of 
friendship ;  but — 

Love,  If  you  think  me  worthy  of  your  friendship, 
sir,  be  assured  that  there  is  no  instance  in  which  I 
should  rate  your  friendship  so  highly. 

Ster.  Psha!  psha!  that's  another  thing,  you 
know.  Where  money  or  interest  is  concerned, 
friendship  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 

Love.  But  where  the  happiness  of  a  daughter  is 
at  stake,  you  would  not  scruple,  sure,  to  sacrifice 
a  little  to  her  inclinations. 

Ster.  Inclinations  !  why  you  would  persuade  me 
that  the  girl  is  in  love  with  you,  eh,  Lovewell  ? 

Love,  I  cannot  absolutely  answer  for  Miss  Fanny, 
sir  ;  but  am  sure  that  the  chief  happiness  or  misery 
of  my  life  depends  entirely  upon  her. 

Ster,  Why,  indeed,  now,  if  your  kinsman,  Lord 
Ogleby,  would  come  down  handsomely  for  you — 
but  that's  impossible — No,  no^ — 'twill  never  do.  I 
must  hear  no  more  of  this.  Come,  Lovewell,  pro- 
mise me  that  I  shall  hear  no  more  of  tliis. 

Love,  {Hesitating.)  I  am  afraid,  sir,  I  should  not 
be  able  to  keep  my  word  with  you,  if  I  did  promise. 
Ster,  Why,  you  would  not  otter  to  marry  her 
without  my  consent !  would  you,  Lovewell  ? 
Love,  Marry  her,  sir  !  (Confused.) 
Ster,  Ay,  marry  her,  sir!  I  know  very  well,  that 
a  warm  speech  or  two  from  such  a  dangerous  young 
spark  as  you  are,  would  go  much  further  towards 
persuading  a  silly  girl  to  do  what  she  has  more 
than  a  month's  mind  to  do,  than  twenty  grave  lec- 
tures from  fathers,  or  mothers,  or  uncles,  or  aunts, 
to  prevent  her.  But  you  would  not,  sure,  be  such 
a  base  fellow,  such  a  treacherous  young  rogue,  as 
to  seduce  my  daughter's  afTections,  and  destroy  the 
peace  of  my  family  in  that  manner.  I  must  insist 
on  it,  that  you  give  me  your  word  not  to  marry  her 
without  my  consent. 

Love.  Sir— I — I — as  to  that — I — I — beg,  sir, — 
Pray,  sir,  excuse  me  on  this  subject  at  present. 

Ster.  Promise,  then,  that  you  will  carry  this 
matter  no  further  without  my  approbation. 

Love.  You  may  depend  on  it,  sir,  that  it  shall  go 
no  further. 

Ster.  Well,  well,  that's  enough.     I'll  take  care 
of  the  rest,  I  warrant  you.   Come,  come,  let's  have 
done  with  this  nonsense!  What's  doing  in  town? 
Any  news  upon  'Change"! 
Love.  Nothing  material. 

Ster.  Have  you  seen  the  currants,  the  soap,  arid 
Madeira,  safe  in  the  warehouse  ?  Have  you  com- 
pared the  goods  with  the  invoice,  and  bills  of  lad- 
ing, and  are  they  all  right? 
Love.  They  are,  sir. 
Ster.  And  how  are  stocks? 
Love.  Fell  one  and  a  half  this  morning. 
Ster.  Well,  well ;  some  good  news  from  Ame- 
rica, and  they'll  be  up  again.     But  how  are  Lord 
Ogleby  and  Sir  John  Melvil?  When  are  we  to  ex- 
pect them? 
Loi'e,  Very  soon,  sir.    I  came  on  purpose  t© 


Scene  2.] 
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bring  you  their  cominr.nds.     Here  are  letters  from 
bothofthein.     {Giving  letters.) 

Ster.  Let  me  see  ;  let  me  see.  'Slife  !  how  his 
lordship's  letter  is  perfumed  !  It  takes  my  breath 
away.  (Opening  it.)  And  French  paper  too! — 
with  a  slippery  gloss  on  it  that  dazzles  one's  eyes. 
My  dear  Mr.  Sterling — (Reading.) — Mercy  on 
me !  his  lordship  writes  a  worse  hand  than  a  boy 
at  his  exercise. — But  how's  this  ?  Eh  !  With  you 
to-night — Lawyers  to-morrow  morning. — To-night ! 
That's  sudden  indeed.  Where's  my  sister  Heidel- 
berg ?  She  should  know  of  this  immediately. 
Here,  John  !  Harry  !  Thomas  !  (Calling  the  Ser- 
vants. )  Harkye,  Lovewell ! 
Love.  Sir. 

Ster.  Mind,  now,  how  I'll  entertain  his  lordship 
and  Sir  John.  We'll  show  your  fellows  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town  how  we  live  in  the  city. 
They  shall  eat  gold,  and  drink  gold,  and  lie  in 
gold.  Here,  cook  !  bailer!  (Calling.)  "What  sig- 
nifies your  birth,  and  education,  and  title?  Money, 
money  !  that's  the  stuff  that  makes  the  great  man 

Love.  Very  true,  sir.  [in  this  country. 

Ster.  True,  sir!  Why  then  have  done  with  your 
nonsense  of  love  and  matrimony.  You're  not  rich 
enough  to  think  of  a  wife  yet.  A  man  of  business 
should  mind  nothing  but  his  business.  "Where  are 
these  fellows  ?  John!  Thomas!  (Calling.)  Get  an 
estate,  and  a  wife  will  follow  of  course. — Ah ! 
Lovewell !  an  English  merchant  is  the  most  re- 
spectable character  in  the  universe.  'Slife  !  man, 
a  rich  English  merchant  may  make  himself  a  match 
for  the  daughter  of  a  nabob.  Where  are  all  my 
rascals  1  Here,  William  !  [Exit  calling. 

Love.  So  ;  as  I  suspected :  quite  averse  to  the 
match,  and  likely  to  receive  the  news  of  it  with 
great  displeasure.  What's  best  to  be  done  1  Let 
me  see.  Suppose  I  get  Sir  John  Melvil  to  in- 
terest himself  in  this  affair.  He  may  mention  it  to 
Lord  Ogleby  with  a  better  grace  tban  I  can,  and 
more  probably  prevail  on  him  to  interfere  in  it. 
I  can  open  my  mind  also  more  freely  to  Sir  John. 
He  told  me,  when  I  left  him  in  town,  that  he  had 
someihing  of  consequence  to  communicate,  and 
that  I  could  be  of  use  to  him.  I  am  glad  of  it : 
for  the  confidence  he  reposes  in  me,  and  the  ser- 
vice I  may  do  him,  will  ensure  me  his  good  oHiees. 
Poor  Fanny  !  it  hurts  me  to  see  her  so  uneasy, 
and  her  making  a  mystery  of  the  cause  adds  to  niy 
anxiety.  Something  must  be  done  upon  her  ac- 
count ;  for,  at  all  events,  her  solicitude  shall  be 
removed.  [E.vit. 

Scene  II. — Miss  Sterling's  Dressing-room. 
Miss  Sterling  and  Fanny  discovered. 

Miss  S.  O,  ray  dear  sister,  say  no  more.  This  is 
downright  hypocrisy.  You  shall  never  convince 
me  that  you  don't  envy  me  beyond  measure.  Well, 
after  all,  it  is  extremely  natural.  It  is  impossible 
to  be  angry  with  you. 

Fan.  Indeed,  sister,  you  have  no  cause. 

Miss  S.  And  j'ou  really  pretend  not  to  envy  me  ? 

Fan.  Not  in  the  least. 

Miss  S.  And  you  don't  in  the  least  wish  that  you 
was  just  in  my  situation  ? 

Fan,  No,  indeed,  I  don't.  Why  should  I  ? 

Miss  S.  Why  should  you  "?  What !  on  the  brink 
of  marriage,  fortune,  title!  But  I  had  forgot: 
there's  that  dear  sweet  creature,  Mr.  Lovewell,  in 
the  case.  You  would  not  break  your  faith  with 
your  true-love  now  for  the  world,  I  warrant  you. 

Fan.  Mr.  Lovewell !  always  Mr.  Lovewell ! 
Lord!  what  signifies  Mr.  Lovewell,  sister? 

Miss  S.  Pretty  peevish  soul !  O,  my  dear,  grave, 
romantic  sister!  a  perfectphilosoplier  in  petticoats  ! 
Love,  and  a  cottage!  eh,  Fanny?  Ah,  give  me 
indifference  and  a  coach  and  six  ! 

Fan.  And  why  not  a  coach  and  six  without  the 
indifl'erence  1  But  pray,  when  is  this  happy 
marriage  of  your's  to  be  celebrated?  I  long  to 
give  you  joy". 


Miss  S.  In  a  day  or  two  :  I  cannot  tell  exactly. 
Oh,  my  dear  sister!  I  must  mortify  her  a  little  : 
(Aside.)  I  know  you  have  a  pretty  taste.  Pray, 
give  me  your  opinion  of  my  jewels.  How  do  you 
like  the  style  of  this  esclavage.      (Shewing  Jewels.) 

Fan.    Extremely  handsome,  and  well  fancied. 

MissS.  What  d'ye  think  of  these  bracelets?  I 
shall  have  a  miniature  of  my  father  set  round  with 
diamonds  to  one,  and  Sir  Jolin's  to  the  other ;  and 
this  pair  of  ear-rings,  set  transparent.  Here',  the 
tops,  you  see,  will  take  off,  to  wear  in  a  moruing, 
or  in  an  undress  :  how  d'ye  like  them? 

Fan.  Very  much,  I  assure  you.  Bless  me,  sister ! 
you  have  a  prodigious  quantity  of  jewels  :  you'll 
be  the  very  queen  of  diamonds. 

Miss  S.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  very  well,  my  dear!  I 
shall  be  as  fine  as  a  little  queen  indeed.  I  have  a 
bouquet  to  come  home  to-morrow,  made  up  of 
diamonds,  and  rubies,  and  emeralds,  and  topazes, 
and  amethysts  ;  jewels  of  all  colours,  green,  red, 
blue,  yellow,  intermixed  ;  the  prettiest  thing  you 
ever  saw  in  your  life  !  The  jeweller  says  I  shall 
set  out  with  as  many  diamonds  as  anybody  in 
town,  except  Lady  Brilliant,  and  Polly  What-d'ye- 
call-it,  Lord  Squander's  kept  mistress. 

Fan.  But  what  are  your  wedding-clothes,  sister  1 

Miss  S.  O,  white  and  silver,  to  be  sure,  you 
know.  I  bought  them  at  Sir  Joseph  Lutestring's, 
and  sat  above  an  hour  in  the  parlour  behind  the 
shop,  consulting  Lady  Lutestring  about  gold  and 
silver  stuffs,  on  purpose  to  mortify  her. 

Fan.  Fie,  sister  !  how  could  you  be  so  abomin- 
ably provoking? 

MissS.  Oh,  I  have  no  patience  with  the  pride 
of  your  city-knights'  ladies.  Did  you  ever  observe 
the  airs  of  Lady  Lutestring,  dressed  in  the  richest 
brocade  out  of  her  husband's  shop,  playing  crown 
whist  at  Haberdasher's-hall ;  whilst  the  civil 
smirking  Sir  Joseph,  with  a  snug  wig  trimmed 
round  his  broad  face  as  close  as  a  new  cut  yew 
hedge,  and  his  shoes  so  black  that  they  shine  again, 
stands  all  day  in  his  shop,  fastened  to  lus  counter 
like  a  bad  shilling? 

Fan.  Indeed,  indeed,  sister,  this  is  too  much.  If 
you  talk  at  this  rate,  you  will  be  absolutely  a  bye- 
word  in  the  city.  You  must  never  venture  on  the 
inside  of  Temple-bar  again. 

Miss  S.  Never  do  I  desire  it :  never,  my  dear 
Fanny,  I  promise  you.  Oh,  how  I  long  to  be 
transported  to  the  dear  regions  of  Grosvenor- 
square  !  far,  far  from  the  dull  districts  of  Alders- 
gate,  Cheap,  Candlewick,  and  Farringdon  Without 
and  Within  !  My  heart  goes  pit-a-pat  at  the  very 
idea  of  being  introduced  at  court.  Gilt  chariot ! 
pieballed  horses!  laced  liveries!  and  then  the 
whispers  buzzing  round  the  circle — "  Who  is  that 
young  lady?  Who  is  she?"  "  Lady  Melvil, 
ma'am  !" — Lady  Melvil !  my  ears  tingle  at  the 
sound.  And  tlien  at  dinner,  instead  of  my  father 
perpetually  asking,  "Any  news  upon 'Change  ?" 
to  cry,  "  Well,  Sir  John  !  anything  new  from 
Arthur's?"  or  to  say  to  some  other  woman  of 
quality,  "  Was  your  ladyship  at  the  Duchess  of 
Rubber's  last  night?  Did  you  call  at  Lady  Thun- 
der's ?  In  the  immensity  of  crow  d,  I  swear  I  did 
not  see  you.  Scarce  a  soul  at  the  Opera  last 
Saturday.  Shall  I  see  you  at  Carlisle-house  next 
Thursday?"  Oh,  the  dear  beau  monde  !  I  was  born 
to  move  in  the  sphere  of  the  great  world. 

Fan.  And  so,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  happiness, 
you  have  no  compassion  for  me  ;  no  pity  for  us 
poor  mortals  in  common  life. 

Miss  S.  (Affectedly.)  You  ?  You're  above  pity. 
You  would  not  change  conditions  with  me.  You're 
over  head  and  ears  in  love,  you  know.  Nay,  for 
that  matter,  if  Mr.  Lovewell  and  you  come  together, 
as  I  doubt  not  you  will,  you  will  live  very  comfort- 
ably, I  dare  say.  He  will  mind  his  business  ;  you'll 
employ  yourself  in  the  delightful  care  of  your 
family ;  and  once  in  a  season,  perhaps,  you'll  sit 
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together  in  a  front  box  at  a  benefit  play,  as  vie 
used  to  do  at  our  dancing-master's,  you  know ;  and 
perhaps  I  may  meet  you  in  the  summer,  with  some 
other  citizens,  at  Tunbridge.  For  my  part,  I  shall 
alwajfs  entertain  a  proper  regard  for  my  relations. 
You  sha'n't  want  my  countenance,  I  assure  you. 

Fan.  Oh,  you're  too  kind,  sister  ! 

Enter  Mrs.  Heidelberg. 

Mrs.  H.  Here  this  evening  !  I  vow  and  pertest 
we  shall  scarce  have  time  to  provide  for  them.  Oh, 
my  dear !  {to  Miss  Sterling)  I  am  glad  to  see  you're 
not  quite  in  a  dish-abille.  Lord  Ogleby  and  Sir 
John  Melvil  will  be  here  to-night. 

Miss  S.  To-night,  ma'am? 

Mrs.  H.  Yes,  my  dear;  to-night.  Oh,  put  on  a 
smarter  cap,  and  change  those  ordinary  ruffles. 
Lord  !  I  have  such  a  deal  to  do,  I  shall  scarce  have 
time  to  slip  on  my  Italian  lutestring.  "Where  is 
this  dawdle  of  a  housekeeper  ? 

Enter  Trusty. 
Oh,  here,  Trusty !  do  you  know  that  people   of 
-quality  are  expected  here  this  evening? 

Trus.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  H.  Well  ;  do  you  be  sure  now  that  every- 
thing is  done  in  the  most  genteelest  manner,  and 
to  the  honour  of  the  family. 

Trus.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Mrs,  H.  Well,  but  mind  what  I  say  to  you. 

Trus.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  H.  His  lordsliip  is  to  lie  in  the  chintz  bed- 
chamber ;  d'ye  hear?  and  Sir  John  in  the  ))lue 
damask-room :  his  lordship's  valet-de-chamb  in 
the  opposite. 

Trus.  But  Mr.  Lovewell  is  come  down  ;  and  you 
know  that's  his  room,  ma'am. 

Mrs,  H.  Well,  well  ;  Mr.  Lovewell  may  make 
shift,  or  get  a  bed  at  the  George,     But  harkye, 

Trus.  Ma'am!  [Trusty. 

Mrs.  II.  Get  the  great  dining-room  in  order  as 
soon  as  possible.  Unpaper  the  curtains,  take  the 
kivers  off  the  couch  and»the  chairs;  and,  do  you 
hear?  take  the  China  dolls  out  of  my  closet,  and 
put  them  on  the  niantlepiece  immediately. 

Trus.  Yes,  ma'ijm.     {Going.) 

Mrs.  H.  And  mind,  as  soon  as  his  lordship  conies 
in,  be  sure  you  set  all  their  heads  a-uodding, 

Trus.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  H.  Be  gone,  then !  fly,  this  instant ! 
Where's  my  brother.  Sterling? 

Trus.  Talking  to  the  butler,  ma'am. 

Mrs.H.  Very  well.  [E.xit  Trusty.']  Miss  Fanny, 
I  pertest  I  did  not  see  you  before.  Lord,  child! 
what's  the  matter  with  you? 

Fan.  With  me?  nothing,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  II.  Bless  me  !  why  j'our  face  is  as  pale, 
and  black,  and  yellow — of  fifty  colours,  I  vow  and 
pertest.  And  then  you  have  drest  yourself  as  loose 
and  as  big  I  I  declare,  there  is  not  such  a  thing 
to  be  seen  now,  as  a  young  woman  with  a  fine  wai.st. 
You  all  make  yourselves  as  round  as  Mrs.  Deputy 
Barter.  Go,  child  !  You  know  the  qualaty  will  be 
here  by-and-bj.  Go,  and  make  yourself  a  little 
more  fit  to  be  seen.  [^Exit  Fanny.]  She  is  gone 
away  in  tears ;  absolutely  crying,  I  vow  and  per- 
test. This  ridicalous  love!  we  must  put  a  stop  to 
it.     It  makes  a  perfect  nataral  of  the  girl. 

Miss  S.  Poor  soul!  she  can't  help  it.  (^^ec<e<ZZy.) 

Mrs.H,  Well,  my  dear;  now  I  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  convincing  you  of  the  absurdity  of 
what  you  was  telling  me  concerning  Sir  John 
Melvil's  behaviour  to  you. 

Miss  S.  Oh,  it  gives  me  no  manner  of  uneasiness. 
But  indeed,  ma'am,  I  cannot  be  persuaded  but  that 
Sir  John  is  an  extremely  cold  lover.  Such  distant 
civility,  grave  looks,  and  lukewarm  professions  of 
esteem  for  me  and  the  whole  family.  I  have  heard 
of  flames  and  darts,  but  Sir  John's  is  a  passion  of 
mere  ice  and  snow. 

Mrs.  H.'  Oh,  fie,  my  dear;  I  am  perfectly 
ashamed  of  vou.     "That's  so  like  the  notions   of 


your  poor  sister.  What  you  complain  of  as  cold- 
ness and  indiffarence,  is  nothing  but  the  extreme 
gen'tilaty  of  his  address ;  an  exact  pictur  of  the 
manners  of  qualaty. 

Miss  S.  O,  he  is  the  very  mirror  of  complaisance  ; 
full  of  formal  bows  and  set  speeches.  I  declare,  if 
there  was  any  violent  passion  on  my  side,  I  should 
be  quite  jealous  of  him.  [of  who,  pray  1 

Mrs.  H.  Jealous  !  I  say  jealous,  indeed.  Jealous 

Miss  S.  My  sister  Fanny.  She  seems  a  much 
greater  favourite  than  I  am  ;  and  he  pays  her  in- 
finitely more  attention,  I  assure  you. 

Mrs.  H.  Lord  !  d'ye  think  a  man  of  fashion,  as  he 
is,  cannot  distinguish  between  the  genteel  and  the 
vulgar  part  of  the  family  ?  Between  you  and  your 
sister,  for  instance;  or  me  and  my  brother?  Be 
advised  by  me,  child.  It  is  all  purliteness  and 
good-breeding.  Nobody  knows  the  qualaty  better 
than  I  do. 

Miss  S.  In  my  mind,  the  old  lord,  his  uncle,  has 
ten  times  more  gallantry  about  him  than  Sir  John. 
He  is  full  of  attentions  to  the  ladies,  and  smiles, 
and  grins,  and  leers,  and  ogles,  and  fills  every 
wrinkle  of  his  old  wizen  face  with  comical  expres- 
sions of  tenderness.  I  think  he  would  make  an 
admirable  sweetheart. 

Enter  STERLING, 

Ster.  No  fish?  Why,  the  pond  was  dragged 
but  yesterday  morning ;  there's  <'.arp  and  tench  in 
the  boat.  Plague  on't !  if  that  dog,  Lovewell,  had 
any  thought,  he  would  have  brought  down  a  turbot, 
or  some  of  the  land-carriage  mackerel. 

Mrs.  H.  Lord,  brother  !  I  am  afraid  his  lordship 
and  Sir  John  will  not  arrive  while  it  is  light. 

Ster.  I  warrant  you.  But  pray,  sister  Heidelberg, 
let  the  turtle  be  dressed  to-morrow,  and  some  veni- 
son ;  and  let  the  gardener  cut  some  pine-apples, 
and  get  out  some  ice.  I'll  answer  for  wine,  I 
warrant  you.  I'll  give  them  such  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne as  they  never  drank  in  their  lives;  no,  not 
at  a  duke's  table. 

Mrs.H.  Pray  now,  brother,  mind  how  you 
behave.  I  am  always  in  a  fright  about  you  with 
people  of  qualaty.  Take  care  that  you  don't  fall 
asleep  directly  after  supper,  as  you  commonly  do. 
Take  a  good  deal  of  snuff,  and  that  will  keep  you 
awake.  And  don't  burst  out  with  your  horrible 
loud  horse-laughs,    It  is  monstrous  wulgar. 

Ster.  Never  fear,  sister.     Who  have  we  here? 

Mrs.  H.  It  is  Mons.  Cantoon,  the  Swish  gentle- 
man that  lives  with  his  lordship,  I  vow  and  pertest. 
Enter  CANTON. 

Ster.  Ah,  mounseer !  your  servant.  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you,  mounseer. 

Can.  Mosh  oblige  to  Mons.  Sterling.  Ma'am,  I  am 
yours  :  Malemoiselle,  I  am  your — {Bowing  round.') 

Mrs.  II.  Your  humble  servant,  Mr.  Cantoon ! 

Can.  Kiss  your  hand,  matam  ! 

Ster.  Well,  mounseer;  and  what  news  of  your 
good  family?  When  are  we  to  see  his  lordship 
and  Sir  John? 

Can.  Mons.  Sterling,  mi  Lor  Ogleby  and  Sir 
Jean  Melvil  will  be  here  in  one  quarter  hour. 

Ster.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mrs,  H.  O,  I  am  perdigious  glad  to  hear  it.' 
Being  so  late,  I  was  afeard  of  some  accident.  Will 
you  please  to  have  anything,  Mr.  Cantoon,  after 
your  journey? 

Can.  No,  tank  you,  ma'am.  [sir? 

Mrs.  H.  Shall  I  go  and  shew  you  the  apartments. 

Can.  You  do  me  great  honour,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  H.  Come,  then !  Come,  my  dear  I  [Exeunt. 

ACT  II. Scene   I.— An  Ante-Room  to  Lord 

Ogleby's  bed-chamber.    Table  with  chocolate,  and 

small  case  for  medicines. 

Brush  and  Chambermaid  discovered. 

Brush,  You  shall  stay,  my  dear,  I  insist  upon  it. 

Cham.  Nay  pray,  sir,  don't  be  so  positive  ;  I 
cannot  stav  indeed. 
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Brush.  You  shall  driuk  one  cup  to  our  better 
acfjuaintancc. 

Cham.  I  seldom  drluks  chocolate ;  and,  if  I  did, 
oue  has  uo  satisfaction  with  such  apprehensions 
about  one.  If  my  lord  should  wake,  or  the  Swish 
gentleman  should  see  oue,  or  Madam  Heidelberg 
should  know  of  it,  I  should  be  frightened  to  death  ; 
besides,  I  have  had  my  tea  already  this  morning  : 
I'm  sure  I  hear  my  lord.        {In  a  fright.) 

Brush.  No,  no,  madam,  don't  ilulter  yourself. 
The  moment  my  lord  wakes,  he  rings  his  bell, 
which  I  answer  sooner  or  later,  as  it  suits  my  con- 
venience, [ing — 
Cham.  But  should  he  come  upon  us  without  ring- 
Brush.  I'll  forgive  him  if  he  does.  This  key 
(^Takes  a  phial  out  of  the  case)  locks  him  up  till  I 
please  to  let  him  out. 

Cham.  La!  sir,  that's  potecary's  stuff. 
Brush.  It  is  so  ;  but  without  this  he  can  no  more 
get  out  of  bed,  than  he  can  read  without  spectacles. 
{Sijjs.)  What  with  qualms,  age,  rheumatism,  and 
a  few  surfeits  in  his  youth,  he  must  have  a  great 
deal  of  brushing,  oiling,  screwing,  and  winding-up, 
to  set  him  a-going  for  the  day. 

Cham.  (^Sips.)  That's  prodigious  indeed.  (Sips.) 
My  lord  seems  quite  in  a  decay. 

Brush.  Yes,  he's  quite  a  spectacle  :  (Sijis.) — 
a  mere  corpse,  till  he  is  revived  and  refreshed 
,  from  our  little  magazine  here.  When  the  restora- 
tive pills  and  cordial  waters  warm  his  stomach,  and 
get  into  his  head,  vanity  frisks  in  his  heart,  and 
then  he  sets  up  for  the  lover,  the  rake,  and  the  fine 
gentleman. 

Cham.  {Sips.)  Poor  gentleman!  bat  should  the 
Swish  gentleman  come  upon  us.       {Frightened.) 

Brush.  Why  then  the  English  gentleman  vould 
be  very  angry.  No  foreigner  would  break  in  upon 
my  privacy.  (Sips.)  ButI  can  assure  you,  Monsieur 
Canton  is  otherwise  employed.  He  is  obliged  to 
skim  the  cream  of  half  a  s'core  newspapers  for  my 
lord's  breakfast :  ha,  ha,  ha!  Pray,  madam,  drink 
your  cup  peaceably.  My  lord's  chocolate  is  re- 
markably good ;  he  won't  touch  a  drop,  but  what 
comes  from  Italy. 

Cham.  {Sipping.)  .  'Tis  very  fine  indeed  !  (Sips.) 
and  charmingly  perfumed :  it  smells  for  all  the 
world  like  our  younj^  ladies'  dressing-boxes. 

Brush.  You  have  an  e.xcellent  taste,  madam ; 
and  I  must  beg  of  you  to  accept  of  a  few  cakes  for 
your  own  drinking.  (Takes  them  out  of  a  drawer 
in  the  table.)  And  in  return,  I  desire  nothing  but 
to  taste  the  perfume  of  your  lips.  (Kisses  her.) 
A  small  return  of  favours,  madam,  will  make,  I 
hope,  this  country  and  retirement  agreeable  to  us 
both.  (He  botvn,  she  courtesies.)  Come,  pray  sit 
down.  Your  young  ladies  are  fine  girls,  faith  ! 
(Sips.)  though,  upon  my  soul,  I  am  quite  of  my 
old  lord's  mind  about  them  ;  and  were  I  inclined 
to  matrimony,  I  should  take  the  youngest.  (Sips.) 
Chant.  Miss  Fanny!  The  most  aflablest,  and 
the  most  best-natur'd  creter ! 

Brush.  And  the  eldest  a  little  haughty  or  so. 
Cham.  More  haughtier  and  prouder  than  Saturn 
himself;  but  this  I  say  quite  confidential  to  you  ; 
for  one  would  not  hurt  a  young  lady's  marriage, 
yoa  know.     (Sips.) 

Brush.  By  no  means  ;  but  you  cannot  hurt  it  with 
us.  We  don't  consider  tempers  :  we  want  money, 
Mrs.  Nancy.  Give  us  plenty  of  that,  we'll  abate 
you  a  great  deal  in  other  particulars ;  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Cham.  Bless  me,  here's  somebody  !  (Bell  rings.) 
Oh,  'tis  my  lord!  Well,  your  servant,  IMr. Brash. 
I'll  clean  the  cups  in  the  next  room. 

Brush.  Uo  so  ;  but  never  mind  the  bell :  I  sha'n't 
go  this  half  hour.  Will  you  drink  tea  with  me  in 
the  afternoon  ? 

Cham.  Not  for  the  world,  Mr.  Brush.  I'll  be 
here  to  set  all  things  to  rights ;  but  I  must  not 
drink  tea  indeed  ;  and  so,  your  servant. 

[Exit,  with  teaboard.     Bell  rings  again. 


Brush.  Yes,  ves  ;  I  hear  you.  It  is  impossible  to 
stupify  one's  self  in  the  country  for  a  week,  without 
some  little  flirting  with  the  abigails.  This  is  much 
the  handsomest  wench  in  the  house,  except  the  old 
citizen's  youngest  daughter,  and  I  have  not  time 
enough  to  lay  a  plan  for  her.  (Bell  rings.)  O,  my 
lord!     (Going.) 

Enter  Canton,  uilh  newspapers  in  his  hand. 
Cim.  Monsieur  Brush !  Maistre  Brush  !  my  lor 
stirra  yet? 

Brush.  He  has  just  rung  his  bell  :  J  am  going 
lo  him.  [Exit. 

Can.  Depechez  vous  done.  (Puts  on  his  spec- 
tacles.) I  wish  de  deveil  had  all  dese  pa  piers.  I 
forget  as  fast  as  I  read.  De  Advertise  put  out  of 
my  head  de  Gazette,  de  Chronique,  and  so  dey  all 
^o  I'un  apres  I'autre.  I  must  get  some  nouvelle 
for  my  lor,  or  he'll  be  enrage  coutre  moi.  Voyons  ! 
(Reads  the  paper.)  Here  is  noting  but  Anti- 
Sejanus  and  advertise — 

Enter  Maid  ivith  chocolate  things. 
Vat  you  want,  chil  ? 

Maid.  Only  the  chocolate  things,  sir. 

Can.  O,  ver  well;  dat  is  good  girl:  and  very 
prit  too.  [Exit  Maid. 

Lord  O.  (Within.)  Canton!  he,  he!  (Coughs.) 
Canton  ! 

Can.  I  come,  my — Vat  shall  I  dol  I  have  no 
news  :  he  will  make  great  tintamarre  ! 

Lord  O.  (Within.)  Canton!  I  say.  Canton! 
Where  are  yon "! 

Enter  Lord  Ogleby,  leaning  on  Brush. 

Can,  Here,  my  lor!  I  ask  pardon,  my  lor,  I 
have  not  finish  de  papiers. 

Lord  O.  D — n  your  pardon  and  your  papiers  ;  I 
want  you  here,  Canton. 

Can.  Den  I  run,  dat  is  all.  (Shuffles  along.  Lord 
Ogleby  leans  upoti  Canton  too,  and  comes  foru-ard.) 

Lord  O.  You  Swiss  are  the  most  unaccountable 
mixture:  you  have  the  language  and  the  impertinence 
of  the  French,  with  the  laziness  of  Dutchmen. 

Can.  'Tis  very  true,  my  lor;  I  can't  help — 

Lord  O.  (Cries  out.)  O  Diavolo  ! 

Can.  You  are  not  in  pain,  I  hope,  my  lor? 

LomI  O.  Indeed,  but  lam,  my  lor.  That  vulgar 
fellow,  Sterling,  with  his  city  politeness,  would  force 
me  down  hi.s  slope  last  night  to  see  a  clay-coloured 
ditch,  which  he  calls  a  canal;  and  what  with  the 
dew  and  the  east  wind,  my  hips  and  shoulders  are 
absolutely  screwed  to  my  body. 

Can.  A  littel  veritable  eau  d'arquibusade  vil  set 
all  to  right.  (Lord  Oglebi/  sits  down,  and  Brush 
gives  chocolate. ) 

Lord  O.  Where  are  the  palsy  drops.  Brush? 

Bj-ush.  Here,  ray  lord  !     (Pours  out.) 

Lord  0.  Quelle  nouvelle  avez  vous.  Canton? 

Can.  A  great  deal  of  papier,  but  no  news  at  all. 

Lord  O.   What !  nothing  at  all,  you  stupid  fellow? 

Can.  Oui,  my  lor,  I  have  little  advertise  here  vil 
give  you  more  plaisir  den  all  de  lies  about  noting 
at  all.     La  voila !     (Puts  on  his  spectacles.) 

Lord  O.  Come,  read  it.  Canton,  with  good  em- 
phasis, and  good  discretion. 

Can.  I  vil,  my  lor.  (Reads.)  Dere  is  no  ques- 
tion but  dat  de  cosmetique  royale  vil  utterli/  lake 
away  all  hents,  pimps,  f recks,  oder  eruptions  of  de 
skin,  and  likewise  de  ivrinque  of  old  age,  ^~c.  Sfc. 
A  great  deal  moi'e,  my  lor.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  de 
cosmetique  royale,  signed  by  de  docteur  own  hand, 
Dere  is  more  raison  for  dis  caution  dan  good  men 
vil  tink.     Eh  bien,  my  lor? 

LordO.  Eh  bien.  Canton  !  Will  you  purchase  any  ? 

Can.  For  you,  my  lor  ? 

Lord  O.  For  me,  you  old  puppy!  for  what? 

Can.  My  lor  ! 

Lord  O.  Do  I  want  cosmetics? 

Can.  My  lor ! 

Lord  O.  Look  in  my  face ;  come,  be  sincere. 
Does  it  want  the  assistance  of  art? 

Can.  (With  his  spectacles.)  En  vcrite,  non.  'Tis 
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rei  y  smooth  and  brillian  ;  but  tote  dat  you  might  I 
lake  aVittel  by  way  of  prevention. 

Lord  O.  You  thought  like  an  old  fool,  monsieur, 
as  you  generally  do.  Try  it  upon  your  own  face. 
Canton  •,  and  if  it  has  any  eti'ect,  the  doctor  cannot 
have  abetter  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  his  nostrum. 
The  surfeit  water,  Brush !  (Brush  pours  out.) 
What  do  you  think,  Brush,  of  this  family  we  are 
going  to  be  connected  with'?     Eh! 

Brush.  Very  well  to  marry  in,  my  lord ;  but  it 
would  never  do  to  live  with. 

LordO.  You  are  right.  Brush  ;  there  is  no  wash- 
ing the  blackmoor  white.  Mr.  Sterling  will  never 
get  rid  of  Blackfriars  ;  always  taste  of  the  Borachio  ; 
and  the  poor  woman,  his  sister,  is  so  busy,  and  so 
notable,  to  make  one  welcome,  that  I  have  not  yet 
got  over  the  fatigue  of  her  first  reception  ;  it  almost 
amounted  to  sufi'ocation !  I  think  the  daughters 
are  tolerable.  Where's  my  cephalic  snufi"!  {Brush 
gives  him  a  box.)  [at  noting  else,  ma  foi. 

Can.   Dey  tink  so  of  you,  my  lor  ;  for  dey  look 

Lord  0.  Did  they?  Why,  1  think  they  did  a 
little.  Where's  my  glass?  {Brush puts  one  on  the 
table.}  The  youngest  is  delectable.      {Takes  snuff.) 

Can.  O  oui,  my  lor,  very  delect  in  teed ;  she  made 
doux  yeux  at  you,  my  lor. 

Lord  O.  She  was  particular.  The  eldest,  my 
nephew's  lady,  will  be  a  most  valuable  wife ;  she 
has  all  the  vulgar  spirits  of  her  father  and  aunt 
happily  blended  with  the  termagant  qualities  of  her 
deceased  mother.  Some  peppermint-water.  Brush. 
How  happy  is  it, Canton, for youngladies  in  general, 
that  people  of  quality  overlook  everything  in  their 
marriage  contract  but  their  fortune. 

Can.  C'est  bien  heureux,  et  commode  aussi. 

Lord  O.  Brush,  give  me  that  pamphlet  by  m^ 
bedside.  {Brush  goes  for  it .)'  Canton,  do  you  wait 
in  the  ante-chamber,  and  let  nobody  interrupt  me 
till  I  call  you. 

Can.  Mush  good  may  do  your  lordship.      {^Exit. 

Lord  O.  {To  Brush,  who  brings  the  pamphlet.) 
And  now,  Brush,  leave  me  a  little  to  my  studies. 
\^Exit  B7-ush.'\  What  can  Ipossibly  do  among  these 
women  here,  with  this  confounded  rheumatism?  It 
is  a  most  grievous  enemy  to  gallantry  and  address. 
(Gets  off  his  chair.)  Eh!  courage,  my  lor!  by 
heavens,  I'm  another  creature !  {Hums  and  dances  a 
little.)  It  will  do,  faith!  Bravo, mylor!  These  girls 
have  absolutely  inspir'd  me.  If  they  are  for  a  game 
of  romps  ;  me  voila  pret!  {Sings  and  dances.)  Oh  ! 
that's  an  ugly  twinge  ;  but  it's  gone.  I  have  rather 
too  much  of  the  lily  this  morning  in  my  complexion ; 
a  faint  tincture  of  the  rose  will  give  a  delicate  spirit 
to  my  eyes  for  the  day.  {Unlocks  a  drawer  at  the 
bottom  of  the  glass,  and  takes  out  rouge  ;  zvhile  he  is 
painting  himself,  a  knocking  at  the  door.)  "Who's 
there  ?    I  won't  be  distui'b'd. 

Can.  {Within.)  My  lor  !  mylor!  here  is  Mon- 
sieur Sterling,  to  pay  his  devoir  to  you  this  morn  in 
your  chambre. 

LordO.  What  a  fellow!  {Softly.')  lam  ex- 
tremely honoured  by  Mr.  vSterling.  Why  don't  you 
see  him  in,  monsieur?  (Aloud.)  I  wish  he  was  at 
the  bottom  of  his  stinking  canal.  {Softly.  Door 
opens.)  Oh,  my  dear  Mr.  Sterling,  you  do  me  a 
great  deal  of  honour. 

Enter  STERLING  awd  LOVEWELL. 

Ster.  I  hope,  my  lord,  that  your  lordship  slept 
well  last  night.  I  believe  there  are  no  better  beds 
in  Europe  than  I  have.  I  .spare  no  pains  to  get  them, 
nor  money  to  buy  them.  His  majesty,  God  bless 
him  !  don't  sleep  upon  a  better  out  of  his  palace  ; 
and  if  I  had  said  in  too,  I  hope  no  treason,  my  lord. 

Lord  O.  Your  beds  are  like  everything  else  about 
you,  incomparable!  They  not  only  make  one  rest 
well,  but  give  one  spirits,  Mr.  Sterling. 

Ster.  What  say  you  then,  my  lord,  to  another  walk 
in  the  garden  ?  You  must  see  my  water  by  day- 
light, and  my  walks,  and  my  slopes,  and  my  clumps, 
aiid  mv  hridgp,  and  inv  flowcrina:  Iroci;,  and  tnv  bed 


of  Dutch  tulips.    Matters  look'd  but  dim  last  night, 
my  lord.      I  feel  the  dew  in  my  great  toe  ;  but  I 
would  put  on  a  cut  shoe,  that  I  might  be  able  to 
walk  you  about :  I  may  be  laid  up  to-morrow. 
Lord  O.  I  pray  heaven  you  may.     {Aside.) 
Ster.  What  say  you,  my  lord  ? 
Lord  O.  I  was  saying,  sir,  that  I  was  in  hopes  of 
seeing  the  young  ladies  at  breakfast :  Mr.  Sterling, 
they  are,  in  my  mind,  the  finest  tulips  in  this  part 
of  the  world  ;  he,  he,  he,  he  ! 

Can.  Bravissimo,  my  lor !  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
Ster.  They  shall  meet  your  lord  ship  in  the  garden  ; 
we  won't  lose  our  walk  for  them  ;  I'll  take  you  a 
little  round  before  breakfast,  and  a  larger  before 
dinner  ;  and  in  the  evening  you  shall  go  the  grand 
tour,  as  I  call  it ;  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Lord  O.  Not  a  foot,  I  hope,  Mr. Sterling;  con- 
sider your  gout,  my  good  friend  :  you'll  certainly  be 
laid  by  the  heels  for  your  politeness;  he,  he,  he  ! 

Can.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  'tis  admirable,  en  verite! 

Ster.  If  my  young  man  here  {to  Lovewell)  v/oxdd 
but  laugh  at  my  jokes,  which  he  ought  to  do,  as 
mounseer  does  at  your's,  my  lord,  we  should  be  all 
life  and  mirth. 

Lord  O.  What  say  you.  Canton,  will  you  take  my 
kinsman  into  your  tuition  ?  You  have  certainly  the 
most  companionable  laugh  I  ever  met  with,  and 
never  out  of  tune. 

Can.  But  when  your  lordship  is  out  of  spirits. 

Lord  O.  Well  said.  Canton  !  But  here  comes 
my  nephew,  to  play  his  part. 

Enter  Sir  John  Melville. 
Well,  Sir  John,  what  news  from  the  island  of  love  1 
Have  you  been  sighing  and  serenading  this  morning  ? 

Sir  J.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  lordship  in  such 
spirits  this  morning. 

Loid  O.  I'm  sorry  to  see  you  so  dull,  sir.  What 
poor  things,  Mr.  Sterling,  these  very  young  fellows 
are!  They  make  love  with  faces  as  if  they  were 
burying  the  dead ;  though,  indeed,  a  marriage  some- 
times may  be  properly  called  a  burying  of  the 
living;  eh,  Mr.  Sterling?  [lord;  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Ster.  Not  if  they  have  enough  to  live  upon,  my 

Can.  Dat  is  all  Monsieur  Sterling  tink  of. 

Sir  J.  Pr'ythee,  Lovewell,  come  with  me  into 
the  garden;  I  have  something  of  consequence  for 
you,  and  I  must  commmiicate  it  directly.  {Apart 
to  Lovewell. ) 

Love.  We'll  go  together.  {Apart.)  If  your 
lordship  and  Mr.  Sterling  please,  we'll  prepare  the 
ladies  to  attend  you  in  the  garden. 

[Exeunt  Sir  John  Melvil  and  Lovewell. 

Ster.  My  girls  are  always  ready  ;  I  make  them 
rise  soon,  and  to  bed  early  ;  their  husbands  shall 
have  them  with  good  constitutions  and  good  for- 
tunes, if  they  have  nothing  else,  my  lord. 

Lord  O.  Fine  things,  Mr.  Sterling! 

Ster.  Fine  things,  indeed, my  lord!  Ah, mylord, 
had  you  not  run  oft"  your  speed  in  your  youth,  you 
had  not  been  so  crippled  in  your  age,  my  lord. 

Lord  O.  Very  pleasant;  he,  he,  lie! 

Ster.  Here's  mounseer  now,  I  suppose,  is  pretty 
near  your  lordship's  standing;  but  having  little  to 
eat,  and  little  to  spend  in  his  own  counlry,  he'll 
wear  three  of  your  lordship  out.  Eating  and  drink- 
ing kills  us  all. 

Lord  O.  Very  pleasant,  I  protest.  What  a 
vulgar  dog!     {Aside.) 

Can.  My  lor  so  old  as  me !  He  is  chicken  to 
me  ;  and  look  like  a  boy  to  pauvre  me. 

Ster.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Well  said,  mounseer:  keep 
to  that,  and  you'll  live  in  any  country  of  the  world. 
Ha,  ha,  ha  I  But,  my  lord,  "I  will  wait  upon  you  in 
the  garden  ;  we  have  but  a  little  time  to  breakfast. 
I'll  go  for  my  hat  and  cane,  fetch  a  little  walk  with 
you,  and  then  for  the  hot  rolls  and  butter  !       [Exit. 

Lord  O.  I  shall  attend  you  with  pleasure.  Hot 
rolls  and  butter  in  July  !  I  sweat  with  the  thoughts 

Can.  C'est  un  barbare.  [of  it. 

Lord  O.  He  is  a  vulgar  dog ;  and  if  there  was  not 
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so  much  money  in  the  family,  which  I  can't  do  with- 
out, I  would  leave  him  and  his  hot  rolls  and  butter 
directly.    Come  along,  monsieur !  \_Exit. 

Scene  II. — The  Garden. 
Enter  S/R  John  Melvil  and  Lovf.well. 

Love.  In  my  room  this  morning?     Impossible. 

Sir  J.  Before  five  this  morning,  I  promise  you. 

Love.  On  what  occasion? 

Sir  J.  I  was  so  anxious  to  disclose  my  mind  to 
you  that  I  could  not  sleep  in  my  bed ;  but  I  found 
that  you  could  not  sleep  neither.  The  bird  was 
flown,  and  the  nest  long  since  cold.  Where  was 
you,  Lovewell  ? 

Lovf!.  Pooh  !  pr'ythee,  ridiculous. 

Sir  J.  Come,  now,  which  was  it;  Miss  Sterling's 
maid?  a  pretty  little  rogue!  or  Miss  Fanny's 
Abigain  a  sweet  soul  too  ;  oi- —  pjusiness. 

Love.  Nay,  nay,  leave  trifling,  and  tell  me  your 

Sir  J,  Well,  but  where  was  you,  Lovewell  ? 

Love.  Walking,  writing ;  what  signifies  where  I 
was? 

Sir  J.  Walking !  yes,  I  dare  say.  It  rained  as 
hard  as  it  could  pour.  Sweet,  refreshing  showers,  to 
walk  in!  No,  no,  Lovewell.  Now  would  I  give 
twenty  pounds  to  know  which  of  the  maids — 

Love.  Bui  your  business!  your  business.  Sir  John! 

Sir  J.  Let  me  alittle  into  the  secrets  of  the  family. 

Love.  Psha! 

Sir  J.  Poor  Lovewell !  he  can't  bear  it,  I  see. 
(Aside.)  She  charged  you  not  to  kiss  and  tell,  eh, 
Lovewein  However,  though  you  will  not  honour 
me  with  your  confidence,  I'll  venture  to  trust  you 
with  mine.  What  do  you  think  of  Miss  Sterling? 

Love.  What  do  I  think  of  Miss  Sterling? 

Sir  J.  Ay,  what  do  you  think  of  her? 

Love.  An  odd  question  I  but  I  think  her  a  smart, 
lively  girl,  full  of  mirth  and  sprightliness. 

Sir  J.  AH  mischief  and  malice,  I  doubt. 

Love.  How ! 

Sir  J,  But  her  person  :  what  d'ye  think  of  that? 
■  Love,  Pretty  and  agreeable. 

Sir  J.  A  little  grisette  thing. 

Love.  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this? 

Sir  J.  I'll  tell  you.  You  must  know,  Lovewell, 
that  notwithstanding  all  appearances — (^a  loud  laugh 
heard  loilhout.)  We  are  interrupted.  When  they 
are  gone,  I'll  explain. 

Enter  LoRD  Ogleby,  Sterling,  Canton,  Mrs. 

Heidelberg,  Miss  Sterling,  and  Fanny. 

Lord  O.  Great  improvements  indeed,  Mr.  Ster- 
ling ;  wonderful  improvements  !  The  four  seasons 
in  lead,  the  flying  Mercury,  and  the  bason  with 
Neptune  in  the  middle,  are  in  the  very  extreme  of 
fine  taste.  You  have  as  many  rich  figures  as  the 
man  at  Hyde-park  corner. 

Stf.r.  The  chief  pleasure  of  a  country  house  is  to 
make  improvements,  you  know,  my  lord.  I  spare 
no  expense,  not  I.  "This  is  quite  another  guess  sort 
of  a  place  than  it  was  when  I  first  took  it,  my  lord. 
We  were  surrounded  with  trees.  I  cut  down  above 
fifty  to  make  the  lawn  before  the  house,  and  let  in 
the  wind  and  the  sun,  smack  smooth,  as  you  see. 
Then  I  made  a  green-house  out  of  the  old  laundry, 
and  turned  the  brew-house  into  a  pinery.  The  high 
octagon  summer-house,  you  see  yonder,  is  raised  on 
the  mast  of  a  ship,  given  me  by  an  East  Indian 
captain,  who  has  turned  away  a  thousand  of  my 
money.  It  commands  the  whole  road.  All  the 
coaches,  and  chariots,  and  chaises,  pass  and  repass 
under  your  eye.  I'll  mount  you  up  there  in  the 
afternoon,  my  lord. 

Lord  O.  No,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Sterling. 

Sler.  'Tis  the  pleasantest  place  in  the  world  to  take 
a  pipe  and  a  bottle  ;  and  so  you  shall  say,  my  lord. 

Lord  O.  Ay,  or  a  bowl  of  punch,  or  a  can  of  flip, 
Mr.  Sterling  ;  for  it  looks  like  a  cabin  in  the  air.  If 
flying  chairs  were  in  use,  the  captain  might  make  a 
voyage  to  the  Indies  in  it  still,  if  he  had  but  a  fair 

Can,  Ha,  ha,  ha, ha!  [wind. 


Mrs.  H,  My  brother's  a  little  comical  in  his  ideas, 
my  lord.  But  you'll  excuse  him,  I  have  a  little 
Gothic  dairy,  fitted  up  entirely  in  my  own  taste.  In 
t!ie  evening,  I  shall  hope  for  the  honour  of  your 
lordship's  company  to  take  a  dish  of  tea  there,  or  a 
sullybub  warm  from  the  cow. 

Lord  O.  I  have  every  moment  afresh  opportunity 

of  admiring  the  elegance  of  Mrs.  Heidelberg,  the 

very  flower  of  delicacy  and  cream  of  politeness. 

Mrs.  H,  O,  my  lord!       {Leers  at  Lord  Ogleby.) 

Lord  O.  O, madam !  {Leers  at  Mrs. Heidelberg.) 

Ster.  How  d'ye  like  tliese  close  walks,  my  lord? 

Lord  O.  A  most  excellent  serpentine  !  It  forms  a 

perfect  maze,  and  winds  like  a  true-lover's  knot. 

Sler.  Ay,  here's  none  of  your  strait  lines  here  ; 
but  all  taste;  zigzag,  crinkum-crankum, in  and  out, 
right  and  left,  to  and  again ;  twisting  and  turning 
like  a  worm,  my  lord. 

Lord  O.  Admirably  laid  out  indeed,  Mr.  Ster- 
ling !  one  can  hardly  see  an  inch  beyond  one's  nose 
anywhere  in  these  walks.      You  are  a  most  excel- 
lent economist  of  your  land,  and  make  a  little  go 
a  great  way.    It  lies  together  in  as  small  parcels  as 
if  it  were  placed  in  pots  out  at  your  window  in 
Gracechurch-slreet. 
Can.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Lord  O,  What  d'ye  laugh  at,  Canton? 
Can.  Ah!    que  cette   similitude  est  drole!    go 
clever  what  you  say,  my  lor ! 

Lord  O,  You  seem  mightily  engaged,  madam. 
What  are  those  pretty  hands  so  busily  employed 
about  ?     (  To  Fanny. ) 

Fan.  Only  making  up  a  nosegay,  my  lord !  Will 
your  lordship  do  me  the  honour  of  accepting  it? 

Loid  O.  I'll  wear  it  next  my  heart,  madam.  I 
see  the  young  creature  dotes  on  me.     {Aside.) 

Miss  S.  Lord,  sister!  you've  loaded  his  lordship 
with  a  bunch  of  flowers  as  big  as  the  cook,  or  the 
nurse,  carries  to  town,  on  a  Monday  morning,  for  a 
beaupot.  Will  your  lordship  give  me  leave  to  pre- 
sent you  with  this  rose  and  a  sprig  of  sweetbriar? 

Lord  O.  The  truest  emblems  of  yourself,  madam ! 
all  sweetness  and  poignancy,  A  little  jealous,  poor 
soul !     (Aside.) 

Ster.  Now,  my  lord,  if  you  please,  I'll  carry  you 
to  see  my  ruins. 

Mrs.  H.  You'll  absolutely  fatigue  his  lordship 
with  over-walking,  brother. 

Lord  O.  Not  at  all, madam.  We're  in  the  garden 

of  Eden,  you  know ;  in  the  region  of  pei-petual 

spring,  youth,  and  beauty  !     (Leers  at  the  women.) 

Mrs.  H.  Quite  the  man  of  qualaty,  I  vow  and 

pertest.     (Aside.) 

Can.  TaK:e-amyarm,mylor!  (L.O.  leans  on  him.) 
Ster.  I'll  only  shew  his  lordship  my  ruins,  and 
the  cascade,  and  the  Chinese  bridge,  and  then  we'll 
go  in  to  breakfast. 
Lord  O.  Ruins,  did  you  say,  Mr. Sterling? 
Ster,  Ay;  ruins,  my  lord;  and  they  are  reckoned 
very  fine  ones,  too.  You  would  think  them  ready  to 
tumble  on  your  head.   Ithas  just  cost  me  ahundred 
and  fifty  pounds  to  put  my  ruins  in  thorough  repair. 
This  way,  if  your  lordship  pleases. 

Lord  O.  (Going,  stops.)  What  steeple's  that  we 
see  yonder?    The  parish  church,  I  suppose. 

Ster,  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  that's  admirable.  It  is  no 
church  at  all,  my  lord  !  it  is  a  spire  that  I  have 
built  against  a  tree,  a  field  or  two  off,  to  terminate 
the  prospect.  One  must  always  have  a  church,  or 
an  obelisk,  or  something  to  terminate  the  prospect, 
you  know.     That's  a  riile  in  taste,  iny  lord ! 

Lord  O,  Very  ingenious  indeed !    For  my  part,  I 

desire  no  finer  prospect  than  this  I  see  before  me  : 

(leers  at  the  women:)  simple,  yet  varied  ;  bounded, 

yet  extensive.  Get  away.  Canton  !  (Pushes  Canton 

away.)     I  want  no  assistance  ;  I'll  walk  with  the 

Ster,  This  way,  my  lord.  [ladies. 

Lord  O.  Lead  on,  sir.  We  young  folks  here  will 

follow  you.  Madam;  Miss  Sterling  ;  Miss  Fanny;  I 

I  attend  you.    [^Exit  after  Ster.,  gallanting  the  ladies. 
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Can,  (FoUowiiy.)  He  is  cook  o'de  game,  ma 
foi !  {Exit. 

Sir  J.  Hark  ye,  Lovewell ;  you  must  not  go. 
At  length,  thank  Heaven  !  I  have  an  opportunity  to 
unbosom.  I  know  you  are  faithful,  Lovewell,  and 
flatter  myself  you  would  rejoice  to  serve  me. 

Love.  Be  assured  you  may  depend  upon  me. 

Sir  J.  You  must  know  then,  notwithstanding  all 
appearances,  that  this  treaty  of  marriage  between 
Miss  Sterling  and  me  will  come  to  notlaing. 

Love.  How ! 

Sir  J,  It  will  be  no  match,  Lovewell. 

Love.  No  match  1 

Sir  J.  No. 

Love.  You  amaze  me.    What  should  prevent  it  1 

Sir  J.  I. 

Love.  You!     Wherefore? 

Sir  J.  I  don't  like  her. 

Love.  Very  plain  indeed  !  I  never  supposed  that 
you  were  extremely  devoted  to  her  from  inclination  ; 
but  thought  you  always  considered  it  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  rather  than  affection. 

Sir  J.  Very  true.  I  came  into  the  family  with- 
out any  impressions  on  my  mind;  with  an  unim- 
passioned  indifference,  ready  to  receive  one  woman 
as  soon  as  another.  I  looked  upon  love,  serious 
sober  love,  as  a  chimera,  and  marriage  as  a  thing 
of  course,  as  you  know  most  people  do.  But  I, 
who  was  lately  so  great  an  infidel  in  love,  am  now 
one  of  its  sincerest  votaries.  In  short,  my  defec- 
tion from  Miss  Sterling  proceeds  from  the  violence 
of  my  attachment  to  another. 

Love.  Another  1  So,  so  !  here  will  be  fine  work. 
And  pray  who  is  she  ? 

Sir  J.  Who  is  she  1  who  can  she  be  but  Fanny  ; 
the  tender,  amiable,  engaging  Fanny  1 

Love.  Fanny!  What  Fanny? 

Sir  J.  Fanny  Sterling,  her  sister.  Is  not  she  an 
angel,  Lovewell  ? 

Love.  Her  sister"?  Confusion!  (Aside.)  Yon 
must  not  think  of  it.  Sir  John. 

Sir  J.  N  ot  think  of  it !  I  can  think  of  nothing 
else.  Nay,  teU  me,  Lovewell,  was  it  possible  for 
me  to  be  indulged  in  a  perpetual  intercourse  with 
two  such  objects  as  Fanny  and  her  sister,  and  not 
find  my  heart  led  by  insensible  attraction  towards 
her?  You  seem  confounded.  Why  don't  you 
answer  me? 

Love.  Indeed,  Sir  John,  this  event  gives  me  in- 
finite concern.  Why  did  not  you  break  this  affair 
to  the  family  before  ? 

Sir  J.  Under  such  embarrassed  circumstances  as 
I  have  been,  can  you  wonder  at  my  irresolution  or 
perplexity?  Nothing  but  despair,  the  fear  of  losing 
my  dear  Fanny,  could  bring  me  to  a  declaration 
even  now  ;  and  yet  I  think  I  know  Mr.  Stirling  so 
well,  that  strange  as  my  proposal  may  appear,  if  I 
can  make  it  advantageous  to  him  as  a  money  transac- 
tion, as  I  am  sure  I  can,  he  will  certainly  come  into  it. 

Love.  But  even  suppose  he  should,  which  I  very 
much  doubt,  I  don't  think  Fanny  herself  would 
listen  to  your  addresses. 

Sir  J.  You  are  deceived  a  little  in  that  particular . 

Love.  You'll  find  I'm  in  the  right. 

Sir  J.  1  have  some  little  reason  to  think  other- 
wise, [already  ? 

Lnve.  You  have  not  declared  your  passion  to  her 

Sir  J.  Yes,  I  have.  [receive  it  ? 

Love.  Indeed !     And — and— and    how    did    she 

Sir  J.  I  think  it  is  not  very  easy  for  me  to  make 
my  addresses  to  any  woman,  without  receiving  some, 
little  encouragement.  [encouragement  ? 

Love.  Encouragement !     Did  she  give  you  any 

Sir  J.  I  don't  know  what  you  call  encourage- 
ment ;  but  she  blushed,  and  cried,  and  desired  me 
not  to  think  of  it  any  more  :  upon  which  I  pressed 
her  hand  ;  kissed  it ;  swore  she  was  an  angel ;  and 
I  could  see  it  tickled  her  to  the  soul. 

Love.  And  did  she  express  no  surprise  at  your 
declaration? 


Sir  J.  Why,  faith,  to  say  the  truth,  she  was  a 
little  surprised  ;  and  she  got  away  from  me  too 
before  I  could  thoroughly  explain  myself.  If  I 
should  not  meet  with  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
her,  I  must  get  you  to  deliver  a  letter  for  me. 

Love.  I!  a  letter!  I  had  rather  have  nothing — 

Sir  J.  Nay,  you  promised  me  your  assistance; 
and  I  am  sure  you  cannot  scruple  to  make  yourself 
useful  on  such  an  occasion.  You  may,  without 
suspicion,  acquaint  her  verbally  of  my  determined 
affection  for  her,  and  that  I  am  resolved  to  ask  her 
father's  consent. 

Love.  As  to  Uiat,  I — your  commands,  you  know  ; 
that  is,  if  she — Indeed,  Sir  John,  I  think  you  are 
in  the  wrong. 

Sir  J.  Well,  well,  that's  my  concern.  Ha ! 
there  she  goes,  by  heaven !  along  that  walk  yonder, 
d'ye  see  ?     I'll  go  to  her  immediately  ! 

Love.  You  are  too  precipitate.  Consider  what 
you  are  doing.  [universe. 

Sir  J.  I  would  not  lose  this  opportunity  for  the 

Love.  Nay,  pray  don't  go  !  Your  violence  and 
eagerness  may  overcome  her  spirits.  The  shock 
will  be  too  much  for  her.  {Detaiiis  him.) 

Sir  J.  Nothing  shall  prevent  me.  Ha  I  now  she 
turns  into  another  walk.  Let  me  go.  (Breaks 
from  him.)  I  shall  lose  her.  {Going,  turns  back.) 
Be  sure  now  to  keep  out  of  the  way !  If  you  in- 
terrupt us,  I  shall  never  forgive  you.  [Exit  hastily. 

Love.  'Sdeath  !  I  can't  bear  this.  In  love  with 
my  wife  !  acquaint  me  with  his  passion  for  her ! 
make  his  addresses  before  my  face !  I  shall  break 
out  before  my  time.  This  was  the  meaning  of 
Fanny's  uneasiness.  She  could  not  encourage  him  ; 
I  am  sure  she  could  not.  Ha !  they  are  turning 
into  the  walk,  and  coming  this  way.  Shall  I  leave 
the  place  ?  Leave  him  to  solicit  my  wife  1  I  can't 
submit  to  it.  They  come  nearer  and  nearer.  If  I 
stay,  it  will  look  suspicious.  It  may  betray  us, 
and  incense  him.  They  are  here.  I  must  go.  I 
am  the  most  unfortunate  fellow  in  the  world  !  [Exit. 
Re-enter  SiR  John  Melvil  and  Fanny. 

Fan.  Leave  me.  Sir  John  ;  I  beseech  you,  leave 
me  !  Nay,  why  will  you  persist  to  follow  me  with 
idle  solicitations,  which  are  an  affront  to  my  cha- 
racter, and  an  injury  to  your  own  honour? 

Sir  J,  I  know  your  delicacy,  and  tremble  to 
offend  it :  but  let  the  urgency  of  the  occasion  be 
niy  excuse.  Consider,  madam,  that  the  future  hap- 
piness of  my  life  depends  on  my  present  applica- 
tion to  you.  Consider  that  this  day  must  determine 
my  fate  ;  and  these  are  perhaps  the  only  moments 
left  me  to  incline  you  to  warrant  my  passion,  and 
to  entreat  you  not  to  oppose  the  proposals  I  mean 
to  open  to  your  father. 

Fan.  For  shame,  for  shame.  Sir  John!  Think  of 
your  previous  engagements.  Think  of  your  own 
situation,  and  think  of  mine.  What  have  you  dis- 
covered in  my  conduct,  that  might  encourage  you 
to  so  bold  a  declaration  ?  I  am  shocked  that  you 
should  venture  to  say  so  much,  and  blush  that  I 
should  even  dare  to  give  it  a  hearing.  Let  me  be  gone. 

Sir  J.  Nay,  stay,  madam,  but  one  moment. 
Your  sensibility  is  too  great.  Engagements!  what 
engagements  have  been  pretended  on  either  side, 
more  than  those  of  family  convenience?  I  went 
on  in  the  trammels  of  a  matrimonial  negotiation, 
with  a  blind  submission  to  your  father  and  Lord 
Ogleby  ;  but  my  heart  soon  claimed  a  right  to  be 
consulted.  It  has  devoted  itself  to  you,  and  obliges 
me  to  plead  earnestly  for  the  same  tender  interest 
in  your's. 

Fan.  Have  a  care,  Sir  John  !  do  not  mistake  a 
depraved  will  for  a  virtuous  inclination.  By  these 
common  pretences  of  the  heart,  half  our  sex  are 
made  fools,  and  a  greater  part  of  your's  despise 
them  for  it. 

Sir  J.  Affection,  you  will  allow,  is  involuntary. 
We  cannot  always  direct  it  lo  the  object  on  which 
it  should  fix ;  but  when  it  is  once  inviolably  attach- 
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ed,  inviolablj  as  mine  is  to  you,  it  often  create*  re- 
ciprocal affection.  When  I  last  urged  you  on  this 
subject,  you  heard  me  with  more  temper,  and  I 
hoped  with  some  compassion. 

Fan.  You  deceived  yourself.  If  I  forbore  to 
exert  a  proper  spirit— nay,  if  I  did  not  even  express 
the  quickest  resentment  at  }'our  behaviour,  it  was 
only  in  consideration  of  that  respect  I  wish  to  pay 
you  in  honour  to  my  sister;  and  be  assured,  sir, 
woman  as  I  am,  that  my  vanity  could  reap  no  plea- 
sure from  a  triumph  that  must  result  from  the 
blackest  treachery  to  her.  (Going,  he  stops  her.) 
Sir  J.  One  word,  and  I  have  done.  Year  sister, 
I  verily  believe,  neither  entertains  any  real  aftec- 
tion  for  me,  or  tenderness  for  you.  Your  father,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  is  not  much  concerned  by 
means  of  which  of  his  daughters  the  families  are 
united.  Now,  as  they  cannot,  shall  not  be  con- 
nected, otherwise  than  by  my  union  with  you,  why 
will  you,  from  a  false  delicacy,  oppose  a  measure  so 
conducive  to  my  happiness,  and,  I  liope,  your  own  ? 
I  love  you,  most  passionately  and  sincerely  love 
you,  and  hope  to  propose  terms  agreeable  to  Mr. 
Sterling  :  if  then  you  don't  absolutely  loath,  abhor, 
and  scorn  me  ;  if  there  is  no  other  happier  man — 
Fan.  Hear  me,  sir ;  hear  my  final  determination. 
Were  ray  father  and  sister  as  insensible  as  you  are 
pleased  to  represent  them  ;  were  my  heart  for  ever 
to  remain  disengaged  to  any  other — I  could  not 
listen  to  your  proposals.  "Wliat !  you,  on  the  very 
eve  of  a  marriage  with  my  sister ;  I,  living  under 
the  same  roof  with  her,  boimd  not  only  by  the  laws 
of  friendship  and  hospitality,  but  even  the  ties  of 
blood,  to  contribute  to  her  happiness,  and  not  to 
conspire  against  her  peace,  the  peace  of  a  whole 
family,  and  that  of  my  own  too  !  Away,  away. 
Sir  John !  At  such  a  time,  and  in  such  circum- 
stances, your  addresses  only  inspire  me  with  horror. 
Nay,  yon  must  detain  me  no  longer ;  I  will  go. 

Sir  J,  Do  not  leave  me  in  absolute  despair. 
Give  me  a  glimpse  of  hope.  (Falls  on  his  knees.) 
Fan.  I  caimot.  Pray,  Sir  John.  (Struggles  to  go.) 
Sir  J.  Shall  this  hand  be  given  to  another  1 
(Kisses  her  hand.)  No,  I  cannot  endure  it.  My 
whole  soul  is  your's,  and  the  whole  happiness  of  my 
life  is  in  your  power. 

Re-enter  Miss  STERLING. 
Fan.  Ha!  my  sister  here!     Rise,  for  shame. 
Sir  J.  Miss  Sterling  !  (Rises.^  [Sir  John. 

Miss  S.  I  beg  pardon,  sir !  You'll  excuse  me, 
madam  ;  I  have  broke  in  upon  you  a  little  inoppor- 
tunely, I  believe  ;  but  I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt 
you :  I  only  came,  sir,  to  let  you  know  that  breakfast 
waits,  if  you  have  finished  your  morning's  devotion. 
Sir  J.  I  am  very  sensible,  Miss  Sterling,  that 
this  may  appear  particular,  but — 

Miss  S.  O  dear.  Sir  John,  don't  put  yourself  to 
the  trouble  of  an  apology  ;  the  thing  explains  itself. 
Sir  J.  It  will  soon,  madam.    In  the  meantime, 
I  can  only  assure  you  of  my  profound  respect  and 
esteem  for  you,  and  make  no  doubt  of  convincing 
Mr.  Sterling  of  the  honour  and  integrity  of  my  in- 
tentions. And — and — your  humble  servant,  madam  ! 
\Exit  in  confusion. 
Miss  S.    Respect !    Insolence  T    Esteem !    Very 
fine  truly.    And  you,  madam  !  my  sweet,  delicate, 
innocent,  sentimental  sister !  will  you  convince  my 
papa  too  of  the  integrity  of  your  intentions  1 

Fan.  Do  not  upbraid  me,  my  dear  sister.  In- 
deed I  don't  deserve  it.  Believe  me,  you  can't  be 
more  offended  at  his  behaviour  than  I  am,  and  I  am 
sure  it  cannot  make  you  half  so  miserable. 

Miss  S.  Make  me  miserable  !  You  are  mightily 
deceived,  madam ;  it  gives  me  no  sort  of  uneasi- 
ness, I  assure  you.  A  base  fellow !  As  for  you, 
miss,  the  pretended  softness  of  your  disposition, 
your  artful  good-nature,  never  imposed  upon  me. 
I  always  knew  you  to  be  sly,  envious,  and  deceitful. 
Fan,  Indeed  you  wrong  me. 
Miss  S.  Oh,  you  are  all  goodness,  to  be  sore! 


Did  not  I  find  him  on  his  knees  before  you?  Did 
not  I  see  him  kiss  your  sweet  hand  ?  Did  not  I 
hear  his  protestations  1  Was  not  I  a  witness  of 
your  dissembled  modesty?  No,  no,  my  dear! 
don't  imagine  that  you  can  make  a  fool  of  your 
elder  sister  so  easily. 

Fan.  Sir  John,  I  own,  is  to  blame  ;  but  I  am 
above  the  thoughts  of  doing  you  the  teast  injury. 

Miss  S.  We  shall  try  that,  madam.  I  hope, 
miss,  you'll  be  able  to  give  a  better  account  to  my 
papa  and  my  aunt,  for  they  shall  both  know  of  this 
matter,  I  promise  you.  [^Exit, 

Fan.  How  unhappy  I  am  !  My  distresses  mul- 
tiply upon  me.  Mr.  Lovewell  must  now  become 
acquainted  with  Sir  John's  behaviour  to  me,  and 
in  a  manner  that  may  add  to  his  uneasiness.  My 
father,  instead  of  being  disposed  by  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances to  forgive  any  transgressions,  will  be 
previously  incensed  against  me.  My  sister  and  my 
aunt  will  become  irreconcilably  my  enemies,  and 
rejoice  in  my  disgrace.  Yet,  at  all  events,  I  am 
determined  on  a  discovery.  I  dread  it,  and  am  re- 
solved to  hasten  it.  It  is  surrounded  with  more 
horrors  every  instant,  as  it  appears  every  instant 
more  necessary.  [ExiX. 

ACT  III,— Scene  1.—A  Hall. 
Enter  a  Servant,  conducting  in  SERGEANT  FLOWER 

and  Counsellors  Traverse  and  Trueman, 

all  booted. 

Serv.  This  way,  if  you  please,  gentlemen.  My 
master  is  at  breakfast  with  the  family  at  present, 
but  I'll  let  him  know,  and  he  will  wait  on  you  im- 
mediately. 

Flow.  Mighty  well,  young  man,  mighty  well. 

Serv.  Please  to  favour  me  with  your  names, 
gentlemen. 

Flow.  Let  Mr.  Sterling  know,  that  Mr.  Sergeant 
Flower,  and  two  other  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  are 
come  to  wait  on  him  according  to  his  appointment. 

Serv.  I  will,  sir.  (Going.) 

Flow.  And harkye, youngman.  (Servant returns.') 
Desire  my  servant — Mr.  Sergeant  Flower's  ser- 
vant—to bring  in  my  green  and  gold  saddle-cloth 
and  pistols,  and  lay  them  down  here  in  the  hall, 
with  my  portmanteau. 

Serv.  I  will,  sir.  {_Exif. 

_  Flow.  Well,  gentlemen ;  the  settling  these  mar- 
riage articles  falls  conveniently  enough,  almost  just 
on  the  eve  of  the  circuits.  Let  me  see  ;  the  Home, 
the  Midland,  and  Western ;  ay,  we  can  all  cross 
the  country  well  enough  to  our  several  destinations. 
Traverse,  when  do  you  begin  at  Hertford? 

Trav.  "rhe  day  after  to-morrow. 

Flow.  That  is  commission-day  with  us  at  War- 
wick, too  ;  but  my  clerk  has  retainers  for  every 
cause  in  the  paper,  so  it  will  be  time  enough  if  I 
am  there  next  morning.  Besides  I've  half  a  dozen 
cases  that  have  lain  by  me  ever  since  the  spring 
assizes,  and  I  must  tack  opinions  to  them  befx>re  I 
see  my  country  clients  again  ;  so  I'll  take  the  even- 
ing before  me,  and  then  currente  calamo,  as  I  say, 
eh.  Traverse  1 

Trav.  True ;  and  pray,  Mr.  Sergeant,  are  you 
concerned  in  Jones  and  Thomas,  at  Lincoln'? 

Flow.  I  am  :  for  the  plaintiff. 

Trav.  And  what  do  you  think  on't  ? 
Flow.  A  nonsuit. 

Trav.  I  thought  so. 

Flow.  Oh,  no  manner  of  doubt  on't-— /wee  clarius 
— we  have  no  right  in  us.  We  have  bat  one  chance. 

Trav.  What's  that? 

Flow.  Why,  my  lord  chief  does  not  go  the  cir- 
cuit this  time,  and  my  brother  Puzzle  being_  in 
the  commission,  the  cause  will  come  on  before  nim. 
True,  Ay,  that  may  do  indeed  ;  if  you  can  but 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  defendant's  counsel. 
Floii'.  True.  Mr.  Trneman,  I  think  you  are  con- 
cerned for  Lord  Ogleby  in  this  affair? 

True.  I  am,  sir.    I  have  the  hoaour  to  be  re- 
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lated  to  his  lordship,  and  hold  some  courts  for  him 
in  Somersetshire  ;  go  to  the  Western  circuit,  and 
attend  the  sessions  at  Exeter,  merely  because  his 
lordship's  interests  and  property  lie  in  that  part  of 
the  kingdom. 

Flow.  Ha !  and  pray,  Mr.  Traeman,  how  long 
have  you  been  called  to  the  bar  ? 

True.  About  nine  years  and  three  quarters. 

Flow.  Ha!  I  don  t  know  that  I  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  before.  I  wish  you  sUccess, 
young  gentleman ! 

Enter  Sterling. 

Ster.  Oh,  Mr.  Sergeant  Flower,  I  am  glad  to 
see  you.  Your  servant,  Mr.  Sergeant.  Gentle- 
men, your  servant.  Well,  are  all  matters  concluded  ? 
Has  that  snail-paced  conveyancer,  old  Ferret,  of 
Gray's  Inn,  settled  the  articles  at  last?  Do  you 
approve  of  what  he  has  done?  Will  his  tackle 
hold  tight  and  strong?     Eh,  master  serjeant  ? 

Flow.  My  friend  Ferret's  slow  and  sure,  sir  ;  but 
then,  serhis  out  citius,  as  we  say,  sooner  or  later, 
Mr.  Sterling,  he  is  sure  to  put  his  business  out  of 
hand  as  he  should  do.  My  clerk  has  brought  the 
writings,  and  aU  other  instruments  along  with  him  ; 
and  the  settlement  is,  I  believe,  as  good  a  settle- 
ment as  any  settlement  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Ster.  But  that  d — n'd  mortgage  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds.  There  don't  appear  to  be  any  other  in- 
cumbrances, I  hope  ? 

Trav.  I  can  answer  for  that,  sir;  and  that  will  be 
cleared  off  immediately  on  the  payment  of  the  first 
part  of  Miss  Sterling's  portion.  You  agree,  on  your 
part,  to  come  down  with  eighty  thousand  pounds "? 

Ster.  Down  on  the  nail.  Aye,  aye,  my  money  is 
ready  to-morrow  if  he  pleases.  He  shall  have  it 
in  India  bonds,  or  notes,  or  how  he  chooses.  .  Your 
lords  and  your  dukes,  and  your  people  at  the  court 
end  of  the  town,  stick  at  payments  sometimes. 
Debts  unpaid,  no  credit  lost  with  them;  but  no 
fear  of  us  substantial  fellows,  eh,  Mr.  Sergeant? 

Flow.  Sir  John  having  last  term,  according  to 
agreement,  levied  a  fine,  and  suffered  a  recovery, 
has  hitherto  cut  off  the  entail  of  the  Ogleby  estate, 
for  the  better  effecting  the  purposes  of  the  present 
intended  marriage;  on  which  above-mentioned 
Ogleby  estate,  a  jointure  of  two  thousand  pounds 
per  annum  is  secured  to  your  eldest  daughter,  now 
Elizabeth  Sterling,  spinster,  and  the  whole  estate, 
after  the  death  of  the  aforesaid  earl,  descends  to 
the  heirs  male  of  Sir  John  Melvil,  on  the  body  of  the 
aforesaid  Elizabeth  Sterling  lawfully  to  be  begotten. 

Trav,  Very  true ;  and  Sir  John  is  to  be  put  in 
immediate  possession  of  as  much  of  his  lordship's 
Somersetshire  estate,  as  lies  in  the  manors  of  Hog- 
more  arid  Cranford,  amounting  to  between  two  and 
three  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  and  at  the  death 
of  Mr.  Sterling,  a  further  sum  of  seventy  thousand — 

JEnter  Sir  John  Melvil. 
■  Ster.  Ah,  sir  John  !  Here  we  are,  hard  at  it ; 
paving  the  road  to  matrimony.  First  the  lawyers, 
then  comes  the  doctor.  Let  us  but  despatch  the 
long-robe,  we  shall  soon  get  pudding-sleeves  to 
work,  I  warrant  you. 

Sir  J.  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  yon,  sir  ;  but  I 
hope  that  both  you  and  these  gentlemen  will  excuse 
me.  Having  something  very  particular  for  your 
private  ear,  I  took  the  liberty  of  following  you,  and 
beg  you  will  oblige  me  with  an  audience  immedi- 
ately. (To  Ster.) 

Ster.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart!  Gentlemen, — Mr. 
Sergeant, — you'll  excuse  it;  business  mustbe  done, 
you  know.  The  writings  will  keep  cold  till  to- 
morrow morning.  [day  after. 

Flow.  I  must  be  at  Warwick,  Mr.  Sterling,  the 
Ster.  Nay,  nay,  I  sha'n't  part  with  you  to-night, 
gentlemen,  I  promise  you.  My  house  is  very  lull, 
but  I  have  beds  for  you  all,  beds  for  your  servants, 
and  stabling  for  all  your  horses.  Will  you  take  a 
turn  in  the  garden,  and  view  some  of  my  improve- 
»entb  bcfcre  dinner?  or  will  you  amnse  yourself  on 


the  greeo,  with  a  game  at  bowls  and  a  eool  tankard  ? . 
My  servants  shall  attend  you.  Do  you  choose  any, 
other  refreshment  ?  Call  for  what  you  please  ;  do 
as  you  please  ;  make  yourselves  quite  at  home,  I 
beg  of  you.  Here,  Thomas  !  Harry !  William  ! 
wait  on  these  gentlemen! — (Follows  the  Lawyers 
out,  bawling  and  talking,  and  then  returns  to  Sir 
John. )  And  now ,  sir ,  I  am  entirely  at  your  service. 
What  are  your  commands  with  me.  Sir  John  ? 

Sir  J,  After  having  carried  the  negotiation  be- 
tween our  families  to  so  great  a  length  ;  after  hav- 
ing assented  so  readily  to  all  your  proposals,  as  well 
as  received  so  many  instances  of  your  cheerful 
compliance  with  the  demands  made  on  our  part,  I 
am  extremely  concerned,  Mr,  Sterling,  to  be  the 
involuntary  cause  of  any  uneasiness. 

Ster.  Uneasiness  !  what  uneasiness  ?  Where 
business  is  transacted  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  the 
parties  understand  one  another,  there  can  be  no 
uneasiness.  You  agree,  on  such  and  such  condi- 
tions, to  receive  my  daughter  for  a  wife ;  on  the 
same  conditions  I  agree  to  receive  you  as  a  son-in- 
law  ;  and  as  to  all  the  rest,  it  follows  of  course, 
you  know,  as  regularly  as  the  payment  of  a  bill 
after  acceptance. 

Sir  J,  Pardon  me,  sir,  more  uneasiness  has  arisen 
than  you  are  aware  of.  I  am  myself,  at  this  instant, 
in  a  state  of  inexpressible  embarrassment ;  Miss 
Sterling,  I  know,  is  extremely  disconcerted  too  ;  and 
unless  you  will  oblige  me  with  the  assistance  of 
your  friendship,  I  foresee  the  speedy  progress  of 
discontent  and  animosity  through  the  whole  family. 
Ster.  What  the  deuce  is  all  this  ]  I  don't  un- 
derstand a  single  syllable. 

Sir  J,  In  one  word,  then,  it  will  be  absolutely 
impossible  for  me  to  fulfil  my  engagements  in  re- 
gard to  Miss  Sterling. 

Ster.  How,  Sir  John  1  Do  you  mean  to  put  an 
affront  upon  my  family  1     What!  refuse  to — 

Sir  J.  Be  assured,  sir,  that  I  neither  mean  to' 

affront  nor  forsake  your  family.    My  only  fear  is, 

that  you  should  desert  me  ;  for  the  whole  happiness 

of  iny  life  depends  on  my  being  connected  with  your 

family,  by  the  nearest  and  tenderest  ties  in  the  world. 

Ster.  Why,  did  you  not  tell  me,  but  a  moment 

ago,  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  you  to 

marry  my  daughter  ? 

Sir  J.  True.  But  you  have  another  daughter,  sir. 

Ster.  Well! 

Sir  J.  Who  has  obtained  the  most  absolute  do- 
minion over  my  heart.  I  have  already  declared  my 
passion  to  her ;  nay.  Miss  Sterling  herself  is  also 
apprised  of  it ;  and  if  you  will  but  give  a  sanction 
to  my  present  addresses,  the  uncommon  merit  of 
Miss  Sterling  will  no  doubt  recommend  her  to  a 
person  of  equal,  if  not  superior  rank  to  myself,  and 
our  families  may  still  be  allied  by  my  union  with 
Miss  Fanny, 

Ster.  Mighty  fine,  truly !  Why  what  the  plague 
do  you  make  of  us.  Sir  Johni  Do  you  come  to 
market  for  my  daughters,  like  servants  at  a  statute- 
fair  1  Do  you  think  that  I  will  suffer  you,  or  any 
man  in  the  world,  to  come  into  my  house,  like  the 
grand  seignior,  and  throw  the  handkerchief  first  to 
ome,  and  then  to  t'other,  just  as  he  pleases  1  Do 
you  think  I  drive  a  kind  of  African  slave-trade  with 
them,  and — 

Sir  J.  A  moment's  patience,  sir.  Nothing  but 
the  excess  of  my  passion  for  Miss  Feinny  should 
have  induced  me  to  take  any  step  that  had  the  least 
appearance  of  disrespect  to  any  part  of  your  family  ; 
and  even  now  I  am  desirous  to  atone  for  my  trans- 
gression, by  making  the  most  adequate  compensa- 
tion that  lies  in  my  power. 

Ster.  Compensation !  what  compensation  can 
you  possibly  make  in  such  a  case  as  this.  Sir  John  ? 
Sir  J.  Come,  come,  Mr.  Sterling  ;  I  know  you  to 
be  a  man  of  sense,  a  man  of  business,  a  man  of 
the  world.  I'll  deal  frankly  with  you;  and  you 
shall  SM  that  I  don't  desire  a  change  of  measures 
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for  my  owti  gratificatioD,  without  endeavouring  to 
make  it  advantageous  to  you. 

Ster,  What  advantage  ean  your  inconstancy  be 
to  me,  Sir  John  1 

Sir  J.  I'll  tell  J  on,  sir.    You  know  that  by  the 

articles  at  present  subsisting  between  us,  on  the 

day  of  my  marriage  with  Miss  Sterling,  you  agree 

topay  down  the  gross  sumof  eighty  thousandpounds, 

Ster.  Well! 

Sir  J.  Now,  if  you  will  but  consent  to  my  waiv- 
ing that  marriage — 

Sler.  I  agree  to  your  waiving  that  marriage  ? 
Impossible,  Sir  John  ! 

Sir  J.  I  hope  not,  sir  ;  as,  on  my  part,  I  will 
agree  to  waive  my  right  to  thirty  thousand  pounds 
of  the  fortune  I  was  to  receive  with  her. 
Ster.  Thirty  thousand,  d'ye  say  1 
Sir  J.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  accept  of  Miss  Fanny  with 
fifty  thousand,  instead  of  fourscore. 
Ster.  Fifty  thousand —  (JPausing.) 
Sir  J.  Instead  of  fourscore. 
Ster.    Why,   why,  there  may  be  something  in 
that.     Let  me  see.     Fanny  with  fifty  thousand,  in- 
stead of  Betsy  with  fourscore.     But  how  can  this 
be,  Sir  John  ?  for  you  know  I  am  to  pay  this  money 
into  the  hands  of  my  Lord  Ogleby,  who,  I  believe, 
between  you  and  me.  Sir  John,  is  not  overstocked 
with   ready    money   at  present ;    and   threescore 
thousand  of  it,  you  know,  is  to  go  to  pay  off  the 
present  encumbrances  on  the  estate.  Sir  John. 

Sir  J.  That  objection  is  easily  obviated.  Ten 
of  the  twenty  thousand,  which  would  remain  as  a 
surplus  of  the  fourscore,  after  pajing  off  the  mort- 
gage, was  intended  by  his  lordship  for  my  use, 
tnat  we  might  set  off  with  some  little  eclat  on  our 
marriage ;  and  the  other  ten  for  his  own.  Ten 
thousand  pounds,  therefore,  I  shall  be  able  to  pay 
you  immediately ;  and  for  the  remaining  twenty 
thousand,  you  shall  have  a  mortgage  on  that  part 
of  the  estate  which  is  to  be  made  over  to  me,  with 
whatever  security  you  shall  require  for  the  regular 
payment  of  the  interest,  till  the  principal  is  duly 
discharged. 

Sier.  Why,  to  do  you  justice.  Sir  John,  there  is 
something  fair  and  open  in  your  proposal ;  and 
since  I  find  you  do  not  mean  to  put  an  affront  upon 
the  family — 

Sir  J,  Nothing  was  ever  further  from  my 
thoughts,  Mr.  Sterling.  And  after  all,  the  whole 
affair  is  nothing  extraordinary  ;  such  things  happen 
every  day  ;  and  as  the  world  has  only  heard  gene- 
rally of  a  treaty  between  the  families,  when  this 
marriage  takes  place,  nobody  will  be  the  wiser,  if  we 
have  but  discretion  enough  to  keep  our  own  counsel. 
Ster.  True,  true  ;  and  since  you  only  transfer 
from  one  girl  to  the  other,  it  is  no  more  than  trans- 
ferring so  much  stock,  you  know. 
Sir  J.  The  very  thing  ! 

Ster.  Odso !  I  had  quite  forgot.  We  are  reck- 
oning without  our  host  here.  There  is  another  dif- 
ficulty. 

Sir.  J.  You  alarm  me.     What  can  that  be  ? 
Ster.  I  can't  stir  a  step  in  this  business  without 
consulting  my  sister,  Heidelberg.     The  family  has 
very  great  expectations  from  her,  and  we  must  not 
give  her  any  offence. 

Sir  J.  But  if  yon  come  into  this  measure,  surely 
she  will  be  so  kind  as  to  consent. 

Sler.  I  don't  know  that ;  Betsy  is  her  darling, 
and  I  can't  tell  how  far  she  may  resent  any  slight 
that  seems  to  be  offered  to  her  favourite  niece. 
However,  I'll  do  the  best  I  can  for  you.  Yon  shall 
go  and  break  the  matter  to  her  first ;  and  by  that 
time  I  may  suppose  that  your  rhetoric  has  prevailed 
on  her  to  listen  to  reason,  I  will  step  in  to  reinforce 
your  arguments. 

Sir  J.  I'll  fly  to  her  immediately.    You  promise 
Ster.  I  do.  [me  your  assistance  ? 

Sir  J,  Ten  thousand  thanks  for  it !  And  now,, 
success  attend  me  I     (Going.) 


Ster.  Harkye,  Sir  J6hn'.  (Sy  J.  reiurn*.)  Not 
a  word  of  the  thirty  thousand  to  my  sister.  Sir  Johni 

Sir  J.  O,  I  am  dumb,  I  am  dumb,  Sir.  {Going.) 

Ster.  You'll  remember  it  is  thirty  thousand? 

Sir  J.  To  be  sure  I  do. 

Ster.  But,  Sir  John  !  one  thing  more.  {Sir  J. 
returns.)  My  lord  must  know  nothing  of  this  stroke 
of  friendship  between  us. 

Sir  J.  Not  for  the  world.  Let  me  alone !  let  me 
alone  !     (  Offering  to  go.) 

Ster.  {Holding  him.)  And  when  everything  is 
agreed,  we  must  give  each  other  a  bond  to  be  held 
fast  to  the  bargain. 

Sir  J.  To  be  sure.  A  bond,  by  all  means  ;  a 
bond,  or  whatever,  you  please.  \Exit  hastily. 

Ster.  I  should  have  thought  of  more  conditions. 
He's  in  a  humour  to  give  me  everything.  Why,' 
what  mere  children  are  your  fellows  of  quality,  that 
cry  for  a  plaything  one  minute,  and  throw  it  by  the 
next !  As  changeable  as  the  weather,  and  as  un- 
certain as  the  stocks.  Special  fellows  to  drive  a 
bargain !  and  yet  they  are  to  take  care  of  the  interest 
of  the  nation,  truly !  Here  does  this  whirligig  man 
of  fashion  offer  to  give  up  thirty  thousand  pounds 
in  hard  money,  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  it 
were  a  China  orange.  By  this  mortgage,  I  shall 
have  a  hold  on  his  terra  firma ;  and  if  he  wants 
more  money,  as  he  certainly  will,  let  him  have 
children  by  my  daughter  or  no,  I  shall  have  his 
whole  estate  in  a  net  for  the  benefit  of  my  family.. 
Well,  thus  it  is,  that  the  children  of  citizens  who 
have  acquired  fortunes,  prove  persons  of  fashion  ; 
and  thus  it  is,  that  persons  of  fashion,  who  have 
ruined  their  fortunes,  reduce  the  next  generation 
to  cits.  {Exit. 

Scene  II. — Another  Apartment. 

Enter  Mrs.  Heidelberg  and  Miss  Sterling. 
Miss  S.  This  is  your  gentle-looking,  soft-speak- 
ing, sweet-smiling,  affable  Miss  Fanny,  for  you  !  - 
Mrs.  H.  My  Miss  Fanny  !  I  disclaim  her.  With 
all  her  arts,  she  never  could  insinuate  herself  into 
my  good  graces ;  and  yet  she  has  a  way  with  her, 
that  deceives  man,  woman,  and  child,  except  you 
and  me,  niece. 

Miss  S.  O,  ay ;  she  wants  nothing  but  a  crook 
in  her  hand,  and  a  lamb  under  her  arm,  to  be  a 
perfect  picture  of  innocence  and  simplicity. 

Mrs.H.  Just  as  I  was  drawn  at  Amsterdam, 
when  I  went  over  to  visit  my  husband's  relations. 

Miss  S.  And  then  she's  so  mighty  good  to  ser- 
vants.— "Pray,  John,  do  this;  pray,  Thomas,  do 
that :  thank  you,  Jenny  ;" — and  then  so  humble  to 
her  relations — "  To  be  sure,  papa; — as  my  aunt 
pleases  ; — my  sister  knows  best."  But  with  all 
her  demureness  and  humility,  she  has  no  objection 
to  be  Lady  Melvil,  it  seems,  nor  to  any  wickedness 
that  can  make  her  so. 

Mrs.  H.  She  Lady  Melvil !  Compose  yourself, 
niece.  I'll  ladyship  her,  indeed:  a  little  creppin, 
cantin — She  sha'n'tbe  the  better  for  a  farden  of  my 
money.  But  tell  me,  child,  how  does  this  intriguing 
with  Sir  John  correspond  with  her  partiality  to 
Lovewell  ?     I  don't  see  a  concatunation  here. 

Miss  S.  There  I  was  deceived,  madam.  I  took 
all  their  whisperings  and  stealings  into  corners,  to 
be  the  mere  attraction  of  vulgar  minds  ;  but  be- 
hold !  their  private  meetings  were  not  to  contrive 
their  own  insipid  happiness,  but  to  conspire  against 
mine.  But  I  know  whence  proceeds  Mr.  Love- 
well's  resentment  to  me.  I  could  not  stoop  to  be 
familiar  with  my  father's  clerk,  and  so  I  have  lost 
his  interest. 

Mrs.  H.  My  spurit  to  a  T.  My  dear  child ! 
{Kisses  her.)  Mr.  Heidelberg  lost  his  election  for 
member  of  parliament,  because  I  would  not  demean 
myself  to  be  slabbered  about  by  drunken  shoe- 
makers, beastly  cheesemongers,  and  tallow-chand- 
lers. However,  neice,  I  can't  help  diffuring  a  little 
in  opinion  from  you  in  this  matter.  My  expemnce 
and  sagucity  makes  me  still  suspect  that  tb«r^  is 
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sortething  ftiore  between  her  and  that  Lovewell, 
notwithstanding  this  aftair  of  Sir  John.  I  had  my 
eye  upon  them  the  whole  time  of  breakfast.  Sir 
John,  I  observed,  looked  a  little  confounded,  in- 
deed, though  I  knew  nothing  of  what  had  passed 
in  the  garden.  You  seemed  to  sit  upon  thorns  too  ; 
but  Fanny  and  Mr.  Lovewell  made  quite  another- 
guess  sort  of  a  figur !  and  were  as  perfect  a  pictur 
of  two  distressed  lovers  as  if  it  had  been  drawn  by 
Raphael  Angelo.  As  to  Sir  John  and  Fanny,  I 
want  a  matter-of-fact. 

MissS.  Matter-of-fact,  madam!  Did  not  I  come 
unexpectedly  upon  them  1  Was  not  Sir  John  kneel- 
ing at  her  feet,  and  kissing  her  handl  Did  not  he 
look  all  love,  and  she  all  confusion'!  Is  not  that 
matter-of-fact  ?  And  did  not  Sir  John,  the  moment 
that  papa  was  called  out  of  the  room  to  the  law- 
yer-men, get  up  from  breakfast,  and  follow  him 
immediately  1  And  I  wan-ant  you  that  by  this  time 
he  has  made  proposals  to  him  to  marry  my  sister. 
Oh,  that  some  other  person,  an  earl  or  a  duke, 
would  make  his  addresses  to  me,  that  I  might  be 
revenged  on  this  monster  ! 

Mrs.H.  Be  cool,  child.  Yon  shall  be  Lady 
Melvil,  in  spite  of  all  their  caballins,  if  it  costs  me 
ten  thousand  pounds  to  turn  the  scale.  Sir  John 
may  apply  to  my  brother  indeed  ;  but  I'll  make 
them  all  know  who  governs  in  this  fammaly. 

MissS.  As  I  live,  madam,  yonder  conies  Sir 
John.  A  base  man  !  I  can't  endure  the  sight  of 
him.    I'll  leave  the  room  this  instant.  {Disordered.} 

Mrs.  H.  Poor  thing !  Well,  retire  to  your  own 
chamber,  child.  I'll  give  it  him,  I  warrant  you ; 
and  by-and-by  I'll  come  and  let  you  know  all  that 
has  past  between  us. 

MissS.  Pray  do,  madam.  {Looking  haclc.)  K\'Ae 
wretch !  [^Exit  in  a  rage. 

^nfer  Sir  John  Melvil. 

Sir  J.  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant,  ma- 
dam.    (Bowing  very  respectfull;^.') 

Mrs.  H.  Your  servant,  Sir  John.  {Dropping  a 
half  curtsey  and  pouting.} 

Sir.  J.  Miss  Sterling's  manner  of  quitting  the 
room  on  my  approach,  and  the  visible  coolness  of 
jour  behaviour  to  me,  madam,  convince  me  that  she 
kas  acquainted  you  with  what  passed  this  morning. 

Mrs.  H.  I  am  very  sorry,  Sir  John,  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  anything  that  should  induce  me  to 
change  the  opinion  which  I  would  always  wish  to 
entertain  of  a  person  of  qualaty.    (Pouting.) 

Sir.  J.  It  has  always  been  my  ambition  to  merit 
the  best  opinion  from  Mrs.  Heidelberg  ;  and  when 
she  comes  to  weigh  circumstances,  I  flattermyself — • 

Mrs.  H.  You  do  flatter  yourself,  if  you  imagine 
that  I  can  approve  of  your  behaviour  to  my  niece. 
Sir  John.  And  give  me  leave  to  tell  you.  Sir  John, 
that  you  have  been  drawn  into  an  action  much  be- 
neath you.  Sir  John ;  and  that  I  look  upon  every 
injury  offered  to  Miss  Betty  Sterling,  as  an  affront 
to  myself,  Sir  John.     {Warmly.) 

Sir  J.  I  would  not  offend  you  for  the  world,  ma- 
dam ;  but  when  I  am  influenced  by  a  partiality  for 
another,  however  ill-founded,  I  hope  your  discern- 
ment and  good  sense  will  think  it  rather  a  point  of 
honour  to  renounce  engagements  which  I  could  not 
fulfil  so  strictly  as  I  ought ;  and  that  you  will  ex- 
cuse the  change  in  my  inclinations,  since  the  new 
object,  as  well  as  the  first,  has  the  honour  of  being 
your  niece,  madam. 

Mrs.  H.  I  disclaim  her  as  a  niece.  Sir  John ; 
Miss  Sterling  disclaims  her  as  a  sister ;  and  the 
whole  fammaly  must  disclaim  her,  for  her  monstrous 
baseness  and  treachery. 

Sir  J.  Indeed  she  has  been  guilty  of  none,  ma- 
dam. Her  hand  and  her  heart  are,  I  am  sure,  en- 
tirely at  the  disposal  of  yourself  and  Mr.  Sterling. 
And  if  you  should  not  oppose  my  inclinations,  I 
am  sure  of  Mr.  Sterling's  consent,  madam. 

Mrs.H.  Indeed? 

Sir  J,  Quite  certain,  madam. 
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Enter  STERLING  unpereiived. 

Ster.  {Behind.)  So  !  they  seem  to  be  coming  to 
terms  already.  I  may  venture  to  make  my  appear- 
ance. {Sterling  advances  hy  degrees.) 

Mrs.  H.  To  marry  Fanny  l 

Sir  J.  Yes,  madam.  [say? 

Mrs.H.  My  brother  has  given  his  consent,  you 

Sir  J.  In  the  most  ample  manner,  with  no  other 
restriction  than  the  failure  of  your  concurrence,  ma- 
dam. {Sees  Sterling.)  Oh,  here's  Mr.  Sterling, 
who  will  confirm  what  I  have  told  you. 

Mrs.  H.  What !  have  you  consented  to  give  up 
your  eldest  daughter  in  this  manner,  brother? 

Ster.  Give  her  up  1  heaven  forbid  !  No,  not  give 
her  up,  sister  ;  only  in  case  that  you — Zounds!  I 
am  afraid  youhave  said  too  much,  Sir  John.  {Apart 
to  Sir  J.) 

Mrs.  H.  Yes,  yes  ;  I  see  now  that  it  is  true 
enough  what  my  niece  told  me.  You  are  all  plot- 
tin  and  caballin  against  her.  Pray,  does  Lord 
Ogleby  know  of  this  affair?  [it,  madam. 

Sir  J.  I  have  not  yet  made  him  acquainted  with 

Mrs.  H.  No,  I  warrant  you.  I  thought  so. 
And  so  his  lordship  and  myself,  truly,  are  not  to 
be  consulted  till  the  last! 

Ster.  What !  did  not  you  consult  my  lord  ?  Oh, 
fie  for  shame,  Sir  John ! 

Sir  J.  Nay,  but  Mr.  Sterling — 

Mrs.  H.  We,  who  are  the  persons  of  most  con- 
sequence and  experunce  in  the  two  fammalies,  are 
to  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  till  the  whole  is  as 
good  as  concluded  upon.  But  his  lordship,  I  am 
sure,  will  have  more  generosaty  than  to  counte- 
nance such  a  perceding.  And  I  could  not  have  ex- 
pected such  behaviour  from  a  person  of  your  qua- 
laty, Sir  John.    And  as  for  you,  brother — 

Ster.  Nay,  nay,  but  hear  me,  sister. 

Mrs.  H,  I  am  perfectly  ashamed  of  yon.  Have 
you  no  spurrit  ?  no  more  concern  for  the  honour  of 
our  fammaly  than  to  consent — 

Ster.  Consent !  I  consent !  As  I  hope  for  mercy, 
I  never  gave  my  consent.    Did  I  consent.  Sir  John  1 

Sir.  J.  Not  absolutely,  without  Mrs.  Heidel- 
berg's concurrence.  But  in  case  of  her  appro- 
bation— 

Ster.  Ay,  in  case,  I  grant  you ;  that  is,  if  my 
sister  approved.  But  that's  quite  another  thing, 
you  know.     (  To  Mrs.  H.) 

Mrs.  H.  Your  sister  approve,  indeed !  I 
thought  you  knew  her  better,  brother  Sterling. 
What !  approve  of  having  your  eldest  daughter  re- 
turned upon  your  hands,  and  exchanged  for  the 
younger  ?  I  am  surprised  how  you  could  listen  to 
such  a  scandalous  proposal. 

Ster.  I  tell  you,  I  never  did  listen  to  it.  Did 
not  I  say  that  I  would  be  entirely  governed  by  my 
sister,  Sir  John?  And  unless  she  agreed  to  your 
marrying  Fanny — 

Mrs.  H.  I  agree  to  his  marrying  Fanny !.;— abo- 
minable !  The  man  is  absolutely  out  of  his  senses. 
Can't  that  wise  head  of  your's  foresee  the  conse- 
quence of  all  this,  brother  Sterling?  Will  Sir 
John  take  Fanny  without  a  fortune  ?  No  !  After 
you  have  settled  the  largest  part  of  your  property 
on  your  youngest  daughter,  can  there  be  an  equal 
portion  left  for  the  eldest  ?  No  !  Does  not  this 
overturn  the  whole  systum  of  the  fammaly?  Yes, 
yes,  yes  ! 

Ster,  Do  you  see  now  what  you've  done  ?  Don't 
betray  me.  Sir  John.    {Apart  to  Sir  J.) 

Mrs.  H.  You  know  I  was  always  for  my  niece 
Betsy's  marrying  a  person  of  the  very  first  qualaty. 
That  was  my  maxum :  and,  therefore,  much  the 
largest  settlement  was  of  course  to  be  made  upon 
her.  As  for  Fanny,  if  she  could,  with  a  fortune  of 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  pounds,  get  a  knight,  or 
a  member  of  parliament,  or  a  rich  common  council- 
man, for  a  husband,  I  thought  it  might  do  very  well. 

Sir.  J.  But  if  a  better  match  should  offer  itself, 
why  should  it  not  be  accepted,  madam  ? 
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Mrs  H.  What !  at  the  expense  of  her  elder  sis- 
ter'? O  fie,  Sir  John!  How  could  you  bear  to 
hear  such  aii  indignaty,  brother  Sterling  1 

Ster.  I !  Nay,  I  sha'n't  hear  of  it,  I  promise 
you.     I  can't  hear  of  it,  indeed,  Sir  John. 

Mrs.  H.  But  you  have  heard  of  it,  brother  Ster- 
ling; you  know  you  have,  and  sent  Sir  John  to 
propose  it  to  me.  But  if  you  can  give  up  your 
daughter,  I  sha'n't  forsake  my  niece,  I  assure  you. 
Ah!  if  my  poor  dear  Blr.  Heidelberg,  and  our  sweet 
babes  had  been  alive,  he  would  not  have  behaved  so. 

Ster.  Did  I,  Sir  John  1  Nay,  speak!  Bring 
me  oft',  or  we  are  ruined.     (Ajjartto  Sir  J.) 

Sir  J.  VA'hy,  to  be  sure,  to  speak  the  truth — 

Mrs.  H.  To  speak  the  truth  ! — To  speak  the 
truth,  I'm  ashamed  of  you  both.  But  have  a  care 
what  you  are  about,  brother  !  have  a  care,  I  say. 
The  counsellors  are  in  the  house,  I  hear  ;  and  if 
everything  is  not  settled  to  my  liking,  I'll  have 
nothing  more  to  say  to  you,  if  I  live  these  hundred 
years.  I'll  go  over  to  Holland,  and  settle  with 
Mr.  Vanderspracken,  my  poor  husband's  first  cou- 
sin, and  my  own  fammaly  shall  never  be  the  better 
for  a  farden  of  my  money,  I  promise  you.     [Exit. 

Ster.  I  thought  so.  I  knew  she  would  never 
agree  to  it.  [do,  Mr.  Sterling  1 

Sir  J.  'Sdeath,  how  unfortunate  !  What  can  we 

Ster.  Nothing. 

Sir  J.  What,  must  our  agreement  break  oft"  the 
moment  it  is  made,  then  1 

Ster.  It  can't  be  helped.  Sir  John.  The  family, 
as  I  told  you  before,  have  great  expectations  from 
my  sister;  and  if  this  mat^r  proceeds,  you  hear 
yourself,  that  she  threatens  to  leave  us.  My  bro- 
ther Heidelberg  was  a  warm  man — a  very  warm 
man,  and  died  worth  a  plum  at  least.  A  plum  !  ay, 
I  warrant  you,  he  died  worth  a  plum  and  a  half. 

Sir  J.  Well ;  but  if  I— 

Ster.  And  then,  my  sister  has  three  or  four 
very  good  mortgages,  a  deal  of  money  in  the  three 
per  cents,  and  old  South  Sea  annuities,  besides 
large  concerns  in  the  Dutch  and  French  funds. 
The  greatest  part  of  all  this  she  means  to  leave  to 

Sir  J.  I  can  only  say,  sir —  [our  family. 

Ster.  Why,  your  oft'er  of  the  diiference  of  thirty 
thousand  was  very  fair  and  handsome,  to  be  sure, 

Sir  J.  Nay,  but  I  am  willing  to —        [Sir  John. 

Ster.  Ay,  but  if  I  was  to  accept  it  against  her 
will,  I  might  lose  above  a  hundred  thousand;  so 
you  see  the  balance  is  against  you,  Sir  John. 

Sir  J.  Suppose  I  was  to  prevail  on  Lord  Ogleby 
to  apply  to  her,  do  you  think  that  would  have  any 
influence  over  her? 

Ster.  I  think  he  would  be  more  likely  to  persuade 
her  to  it  than  any  other  person  in  the  family.  She  has 
a  great  respect  for  Lord  Ogleby.   She  loves  a  lord. 

Sir  ./.I'll  apply  to  him  this  very  day.  And  if 
he  should  prevail  on  Mrs.  Heidelberg,  I  may  de- 
pend on  your  friendship,  Mr.  Sterling? 

Ster.  Ay,  ay,  I  shall  be  glad  to  oblige  you,  when 
it  is  in  my  power ;  but  as  the  account  stands  now, 
.  you  see  it  is  not  upon  the  figures.  And  so  your 
servant,*Sir  John.  \Exeunt. 

ACT  IV.— Scene  \.~A  Room. 

JS»t(er  Mr.  Sterling,  Mrs.  Heidelberg,  and 

Miss  Sterling. 

iSter.  What!  will  you  send  Fanny  to  town,  sister? 

Mrs,  H.  To-morrow  morning:  I've  given  orders 

Ster.  Indeed  I  [about  it  already. 

Mrs.  H.  Posatively. 

Ster.  But  consider,  sister,  at  su<!h  a  time  as  this, 
what  an  odd  appearance  it  will  have. 

Mrs.  H.  Not  half  so  odd  as  her  behaviour,  bro- 
ther. This  time  was  intended  for  happiness,  and 
I'll  keep  no  incendiaries  here  to  destroy  it.  I  insist 
on  her  going  off"  to-morrow  morning. 

Ster.  I'm  afraid  this  is  all  your  doing,  Betsy  ! 

Miss.  S.  No,  indeed,  papa.  My  aunt  knows 
that  it  is  not.     For  all  Fanny's  baseness  to  me,  I 


am  sure   I  would  not  do  or  say  anything  to  hurt 
her  with  you  or  my  aunt,  for  the  world. 

Mrs.  H.  Hold  your  tongue,  Betsy  ;  I  will  have 
my  way.  When  she  is  packed  off",  everything 
will  go  on  as  it  should  do.  Since  they  are  at  their 
intrigues,  I'll  let  them  see  that  we  can  act  with 
vigour  on  our  part ;  and  the  sending  her  out  of  the 
way,  shall  be  the  purluminary  step  to  all  the  rest 
of  my  perceedings. 

Ster.  Well,  but  sister — 

Mrs.  H.  It  does  not  signify  talking,  brother  Ster- 
ling, for  I'm  resolved  to  be  rid  of  her,  and  I  will. 
Come  along,  child.  (To  Miss  S.)  The  postshay 
shall  be  at  the  door  by  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  ; 
and  if  Miss  Fanny  does  not  get  into  it,  why  I  will ; 
and  so  there's  an  end  of  the  matter.  (^Bounces  out 
with  Miss  Sterling,  then  returiis.)  One  word  more, 
brother  Sterling.  I  expect  that  you  will  take  your 
eldest  daughter  in  your  hand,  and  make  a  formal 
complaint  to  Lord  Ogleby  of  Sir  John  Melvil's  be- 
haviour. Do  this,  brother  ;  show  a  proper  regard 
for  the  honour  of  your  fammaly  yourself,  and  I 
shall  thrown  in  my  mite  to  the  raising  of  it.  If  not 
— but  now  you  know  my  mind  :  so  act  as  you 
please,  and  take  the  consequences.  [Exit. 

Ster.  The  devil's  in  the  women  for  tyranny ! — 
Mothers,  wives,  mistresses,  or  sisters,  they  al- 
ways will  govern  us.  As  to  my  sister  Heidelberg, 
she  knows  the  strength  of  her  purse,, and  domineers 
upon  the  credit  of  it. — "  I  will  do  this,"  and  "  you 
shall  do  that,"  and  "  you  shall  do  t'other,  or  else 
the  fammaly  sha'n't  have  a  farden  of  it."  (Mimick- 
ing.) So  absolute  with  her  money  !  But  to  say  the 
truth,  nothing  but  money  can  make  us  absolute, 
and  so  we  must  e'en  make  the  best  of  her.     [Exit. 

Scene  II The  Garden. 

Enter  Lord  Ogleby  a7id  Canton. 

Lord  O.  What !  Mademoiselle  Fanny  to  be  sent 
away  ?  Why  ?  Wherefore  ?  What's  the  meaning 
of  ail  this? 

Can.  Je  ne  s^ais  pas  ;  I  know  nothing  of  it. 

Lord  O.  It  can't  be  :  it  sha'n't  be  : — I  protest 
against  the  measure.  She's  a  fine  girl,  and  I  had 
much  rather  that  the  rest  of  the  family  were  anni- 
hilated, than  that  she  should  leave  us.  Her  vulgar 
father,  that's  the  very  abstract  of  Change-alley ; 
the  aunt,  that's  always  endeavouring  to  be  a  fine 
lady  ;  and  the  pert  sister,  for  ever  shewing  that 
she  is  one,  are  horrid  company  indeed,  and  with- 
out her  would  be  intolerable.  Ah,  la  petite  Fan- 
chon  I  she's  the  thing :  isn't  she,  Canton  ? 

Can.  Dere  is  very  good  sympatic  entre  vous  and 
dat  young  lady,  my  lor. 

Lord  O.  I'll  not  be  left  among  these  Goths  and 
Vandals  ;  -your  Sterlings,  your  Heidelbergs,  and 
Devilbergs  :  if  she  goes,  I'll  positively  go  too. 

Can.  In  de  same  post-chay,  my  lor  ?  You  have 
no  objection  to  dat,  I  believe,  nor  mademoiselle 
neither  too — Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lord  O,  Pr'ythee  hold  thy  foolish  tongue.  Can- 
ton. Does  thy  Swiss  stupidity  imagine  that  I  can 
see  and  talk  with  a  fine  girl  without  desires  ?  My 
eyes  are  involuntarily  attracted  by  beautiful  ob- 
jects.   I  fly  as  naturally  to  a  fine  girl — • 

Can.  As  de  fine  girl  to  you,  mi  lor,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
you  always  fly  togedre,  like  un  pair  de  pigeons — 

Lord  O.  Like  un  pair  de  pigeons.  (Mocks  him.') 
Vous  6tes  nn  sot.  Monsieur  Canton.  Thou  art  al- 
ways dreaming  of  my  intrigues,  and  never  see'st 
me  badiner,  but  you  suspect  mischief,  you  old 
fool,  you. 

Can.  I  am  fool,  I  confess,  but  not  always  fool  in 
dat,  mi  lor,  he,  he,  he  ! 

Lord  O.  He,  he,  he  I  Thou  art  incorrigible,  but 
thy  absurdities  amuse  one.  Thou  art  like  my  rap- 
pee, here,  (takes  mit  his  box)  a  most  ridiculous 
superfluity  ;  but  a  pinch  of  thee  now  and  then  is  a 
most  delicious  treat. 

Can.  You  do  me  great  honneur,  mi  lor. 

Lord  O.  'Tis  fact,  upon  my  soul.    Thou  art  pro- 
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perly  uiy  cephalic  snufF,  and  art  no  bad  medicine 
against  megrims,  vei'tigoes,  and  profound  thinking 
— ha,  ha,  ha!  [prode. 

Can.  Your  flatterie,  mi  lor,    vil  make  me  too 
Lord  O.  The  girl  has  some  little  partiality  for 
me,  to  be  sure  :  but  pr'ythee,    Cant,  is  not  that 
Miss  Fanny  yonder  1 

Can.  (^Looks  with  a  glass.}  Ah — lavoila!  En  ve- 
rite,  'tis  she,  mi  lor — 'tis  one  of  de  pigeons — de 
pigeons  d'amour. 

Lord  O.  Don't  be  ridiculous,  you  old  monkey. 

Can.  I  am  monkee.    I  am  ole  ;  but  I  have  eye,  I 

have  ear,  and  a  little  understand,  now  and  den. 

Lord  O.  Taisez  vous,  b6te.  [love  to  you. 

Can.  Elle  vous  attend,  my  lor. — She  vil  make  a 

Lord  O.  Will  she!     Have  at  her  then!     A  fine 

girl  can't  oblige  me  more.     'Egad,  I  find  myself  a 

little  enjoue.     Come  along.  Cant. ;  she  is   but  in 

'the  next  walk  ;  but  there  is  such  a  deal  of  this  d — d 

crinkum-crankum,  as  Sterling  calls  it,  that  one  sees 

people  for  half  an  hour  before  one  can  get  to  them. 

AUons  !  Monsieur  Canton,  allons  !  done. 

[Exeunt  singing  in  French. 
Scene  III. — Another  part  of  the  Garden, 
Enter  Lovewell  and  Fanny. 
liove.  My  dear  Fanny,  I  cannot  bear  your  dis- 
tress ;  it  overcomes  all  my  resolutions,  and  I  am 
prepared  for  the  discovery.  [parture? 

Fan.  But  how  can  it  be  effected  before  my  de- 
Love.  I'll  tell  you. — Lord  Ogleby  seems  to 
entertain  a  visible  partiality  for  you;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  peculiarities  of  his  behaviour,  I  am 
sure  that  he  is  humane  at  the  bottom.  He  is  vain 
to  an  excess  ;  but  withal  extremely  good-natured, 
and  would  do  anything  to  recommend  himself  to  a 
lady.  Do  you  open  the  whole  affair  of  our  marriage 
to  him  immediately.  It  will  come  with  more  irre- 
sistible persuasion  from  you  than  from  myself;  and 
I  doubt  not  but  you'll  gain  his  friendship  and  pro- 
tection at  once.  His  influence  and  authority  will 
put  an  end  to  Sir  John's  solicitations,  remove  your 
aunt's  and  sister's  unkindness  and  suspicions,  and, 
I  hope,  reconcile  your  father  and  the  whole  family 
to  our  marriage. 

Fan.  Heaven  grant  it !  Where  is  my  lord? 
Love.  I  have  heard  him  and  Canton,  since  din- 
ner, singing  French  songs  under  the  great  walnut- 
tree,  by  the  parlour-door.  If  you  meet  with  him 
in  the  garden,  you  may  disclose  the  whole  imme- 
diately. To-morrow  morning  is  fixed  for  your 
departure,  and  if  we  lose  this  opportunity,  we  may 
wish  in  vain  for  another.  He  approaches  :  I  must 
retire.  Speak,  my  dear  Fanny,  speak,  and  make 
us  happy !  [^Exit. 

Fan.  What  shall  I  do "!  Wliat  shall  I  say  to  himl 
I  am  all  confusion. 

Enter  Lord  Ogleby  and  Canton. 
-  Lord  O.  To  see  so  much  beauty  so  solitary, 
madam,  is  a  satire  upon  mankind  ;  and  it  is  fortu- 
nate that  one  man  has  broken  in  iipon  your  reverie 
for  the  credit  of  our  sex.  I  say  one,  madam  ;  for 
poor  Canton  here,  from  age  and  infirmities,  stands 
Can.  Noting  at  all,  indeed.  [for  nothing. 

Fan.  Your  lordship  does  me  great  honour.  I 
have  a  favour  to  request,  my  lord. 

Lord  O.  A  favour,  madam!  To  be  honoured 
with  your  commands  is  an  inexpressible  favour 
done  to  me,  madam. 

Fan.  If  your  lordship  could  indulge  me  with 
the  honour  of  a  moment's — What's  the  matter 
with  me?  {Aside.) 

Lord  O.  The  girl's  confused — Hey! — here's 
something  in  the  wind,  faith.  I'll  have  a  tete-a-tete 
with  her.  {Aside.)  Allez  vous  en.  {To  Canton.) 

Can.  I  go. — Ah,  pauvre  mademoiselle!    Mi  lor, 
have  pitie  upon  thepoor  pigeone.  {Apart  toLordO.) 
Lord  O.  I'll  knock  you  down,  Cant.  {iSmiles.) 
Can.  Den  I  go.   {Shvfflvs  along.)  You  are  mosh 
please,  for  all  dat.  {Aside.)  [Exit. 

Fan.  I  shall  sink  with  apprehension.  {Aside.) 


Lord  O.  What  a  sweet  girl ! — ^she's  a  civilized 
being,  and  atones  for  the  barbarism  of  the  rest  of 
the  family.  {Aside.) 

Fan.  My  lord,  I —  {Curtseys  and  blushes.) 
Lord  O.  I  look  upon  it,  madam,  to  be  one  of  the 
luckiest  circumstances  of  my  life,  that  I  have,  at 
this  moment,  the  honour  of  receiving  your  com- 
mands, and  the  satisfaction  of  confirming  with  my 
tongue,  what  my  eyes,  perhaps,  have  but  too  weakly 
expressed — that  I  am  literally  the  humblest  of 
your  servants. 

Fan.  I  think  myself  greatly  honoured  by  your 
lordship's  partiality  to  me ;  but  it  distresses  me 
that  I  am  obliged,  in  my  present  situation ,  to  apply 
to  it  for  protection. 

Lord  O.  I  am  happy  in  your  distress,  maditm, 
because  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  shew  my  zeal. 
Beauty,  to  me,  is  a  religion,  in  which  I  was  born 
and  bred  a  bigot,  and  would  die  a  martyr.  I'm  in 
tolerable  spirits,  faith  !  {Aside.) 

Fan.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  at  this  moment,  a 
more  distressed  creature  than  myself.  Affection, 
duty,  hope,  despair,  and  a  thousand  different  sen- 
timents, are  struggling  in  my  bosom ;  and  even 
the  presence  of  your  lordship,  to  whom  I  have 
flown  for  protection,  adds  to  my  perplexity. 

Lord  O.  Does  it,  madam  ?  Venus  forbid ! — My 
old  fault;  the  devil's  in  me,  I  think,  for  perplexing 
young  women.  {Aside,  and  smiling.)  Take  courage, 
madam!  dear  Miss  Fanny,  explain.  You  have  a 
powerful  advocate  in  my  breast,  1  assure  you.  My 
heart,  madam — I  am  attached  to  you  by  all  the  laws 
of  sympathy  and  delicacy — by  my  honour,  I  am. 

Fan.  Then  I  will  venture  to  unburthen  my  mind 
— Sir  John  Melvil,  my  lord,  by  the  most  misplaced 
and  mistimed  declaration  of  affection  for  me,  has 
made  me  the  unhapplest  of  women. 

Lord  O.  How,  madam  1  Has  Sir  John  made  his 
addresses  to  you? 

Fan.  He  has,  my  lord,  in  the  strongest  terms. 
But  I  hope  it  is  needless  to  say  that  my  duty  to  my 
father,  love  to  my  sister,  and  regard  to  the  whole 
family,  as  well  as  the  great  respect  I  entertain  for 
your  lordship, — {Curtseys.) — made  me  shudder  at 
his  addresses.  [Fanny,  proceed. 

LordO.  Charming  girl !  Proceed,  my  dear  Miss 
Fan.  In  a  moment — -give  me  leave,  my  lord  : — 
But  if  what  I  have  to  disclose  should  be  received 
with  anger  or  displeasure — 

Lord  O.  Impossible  !  by  all  the  tender  powers  ! 
Speak,  I  beseech  you,  or  I  shall  divine  the  cause 
before  you  utter  it. 

Fan.  Thfen,  my  lord.  Sir  John's  addresses  are  not 
only  shocking  to  me  in  themselves,  but  are  more 
particularly  disagreeable  to  me  at  this  time — as 
— as — {hesitates.) 

Lord  O.  As  what,  madam  1 

Fan.  As — pardon  my  confusion — I  am  entirely 
devoted  to  another. 

Lord  O.  If  this  is  not  plain,  the  devil's  in  it! — 
{aside.)  But  teU  me,  my  dear  Miss  Fanny,  for  I 
must  know ;  tell  me  the  how,  the  when,  and  the 
where.    Tell  me — 

Re-enter  Cxmoyi, hastily. 
Can.  Mi  lor,  mi  lor,  mi  lor ! 
Lord  O.  D — n  your  Swiss  impertinence  !    how 
durst  you  interrupt  me  in  the  most  critical,  melting 
moment  that  ever  love  and  beauty  honoured  me  with  ; 
Can.   I    demand   pardonne,   mi  lor ;    Sir  John 
Melvil,  mi  lor,  sent  me  to  beg  you  do  him  de  honneur 
to  speak  a  little  to  you,  mi  lor. 

Lord  O.  I'm  not  at  leisure  ;  I  am  busy.  Get 
away,  you  stupid  old  dog,  you  Swiss  rascal,  or  I'll — 
Can.  Fort  bien,  mi  lor.  {Goes  out  on  tiptoe.) 
Lord  O.  By  the  laws  of  gallantry,  mad^m,  this 
interruption  should  be  death ;  but  as  no  punishment 
ought  to  disturb  the  triumph  of  the  softer  passions, 
the  criminal  is  pardoned  and  dismissed.  Let  us 
return,  madam,  to  the  highest  luxury  of  exalted 
minds — adeclaratlonof  love  from  the  lips  of  beauty. 


Scene  3,] 
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Fan.  The  entrance  of  a  third  person  has  a  little 
relieved  me,  but  I  cannot  go  through  with  it ;  and 
yet  I  must  open  my  heart  with  a  discovery,  or  it 
will  break  with  its  burtlien.     (^Asldn.') 

Lord  O.  What  passion  in  her  eyes  !  I  am  alanned 
to  agitation  :  (^Aside.)  I  presume,  madam,  (and  as 
you  have  flattered  me,  by  making  me  a  party  con- 
cerned, I  hope  you'll  excuse  the  presumption)  that — 

Fun.  Do  you  excuse  my  making  you  aparty  con- 
cerned, my  lord,  and  let  me  interest  your  heart  in 
my  behalf,  as  my  future  happiness  or  misery  in  a 
great  measure  depend — • 

Lord  O.  Upon  me,  madam? 

Fan.  Upon  you,  my  lord.     (^SigJis.) 

LordO.  There's  no  standing  this  :  I  have  caught 
the  infection  ;  her  tenderness  dissolves  me.  l^Siyhs.) 

Fan.  And  should  you  too  severely  judge  of  a  rash 
action  which  passion  prompted,  and  modesty  has 
long  concealed — 

LordO.  (Takes  her  hand.)  Thou  amiable  crea- 
ture !  command  my  heart,  for  it  is  vanquished. 
Speak  but  thy  virtuous  wishes,  and  enjoy  theai. 

Fan.  I  cannot,  my  lord  ;  indeed,  I  cannot.  Mr. 
Lovewell  must  tell  you  my  distresses  ;  and  when 
you  know  them,  pity  and  protect  me.      [^Exit  in  fears. 

LordO.  How  the  devil  could  I  bring  her  to  this  ? 
It  is  too  much — too  much ;  I  can't  bear  it :  I  must 
give  way  to  this  amiable  weakness.  (Wipes  his 
eyes.)  My  heart  overflows  with  sympathy,  and  I 
feel  every  tenderness  I  have  inspired.  ( Stifles  a 
tear.)  Can  I  be  a  man  and  withstand  it  ?  No  ;  I'll 
sacrifice  the  whole  sex  to  her.  But  here  comes  the 
father,  quite  apropos.  I'll  open  the  matter  imme- 
diately, settle  the  business  with  him,  and  take  the 
sweet  girl  down  to  Ogleby-house  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. But  what  the  devil !  Miss  Sterling  too ! — What 
mischief's  in  the  wind  now?  no  conquest  there  :  no, 
no,  that  would  be  too  much  desolation  in  the  family. 
Enier  Sterling  and  Miss  Sterling. 

Sler.  My  lord,  your  servant :  I  am  attending  my 
daughter  here  upon  rather  a  disagreeable  attair. 
Speak  to  his  lordship,  Betsy. 

Lord  O.  Your  eyes.  Miss  Sterling,  for  I  always 
read  the  eyes  of  a  young  lady,  beti-ay  some  little 
emotion.     What  are  your  commands,  madam  ? 

Miss  S.  I  have  but  too  much  cause  for  my  emo- 
tion, my  lord. 

Lord  O.  I  cannot  commend  my  kinsman's  beha- 
viour, madam.  He  has  behaved  like  a  false  knight, 
I  must  confess.  I  have  heard  of  his  apostacy. — 
Miss  Fanny  has  informed  me  of  it. 

Miss  S.  Miss  Fanny's  baseness  has  been  the 
cause  of  Sir  John's  inconstancy. 

LordO.  Nay  now,  ray  dear  Miss  Sterling,  your 
passion  transports  you  too  far.  Sir  John  may  nave 
entertained  a  passion  for  Miss  Fanny  ;  but  believe 
me,  my  dear  Miss  Sterling,  believe  me.  Miss  Fanny 
has  no  passion  for  Sir  John.  She  has  a  passion,  in- 
deed, a  most  tender  passion.  She  has  opened  her 
whole  soul  to  me,  and  I  know  where  her  affections 
are  placed.     (Conceitedly.) 

Miss  S.  Not  upon  Mr.  Lovewell,  my  lord. 

LordO.  Lovewell!  no,  poor  lad!  she  does  not 
think  of  him.  (Smiles.)  I  know  better  :  however, 
a  little  time  will  solve  all  mysteries. 

Miss  S.  Have  a  care,  my  lord,  that  both  the  fa- 
milies are  not  made  the  dupes  of  Sir  John's  artifice, 
and  my  sister's  dissimulation.  You  don't  know 
her;  indeed,  my  lord,  you  don't  know  her ;  abase, 
insinuating,  perfidious— It  is  too  much!  She  has 
been  before-hand  with  me,  I  perceive,  endeavour- 
ing to  prejudice  your  lordship  in  her  favour;  and  I 
am  to  be  laughed  at  by  everybody.  Such  unna- 
tural behaviour  to  me  !  But  since  1  see  I  can  have 
no  redress,  I  am  resolved  that,  some  way  or  other, 
I  will  have  revenge.  [^Exit. 

Ster.  This  is  foolish  work,  my  lord. 

Lord  O.  I  have  too  much  sensibility  to  bear  the 
tears  of  beauty.  [moving  for  a  father. 

<S7<i/-.  It  is   toucliing  indeed,  mv  lord  ;  and  verv 


Lord  O.  To  be  sure,  sir  :  you,  with  your  exqui- 
site feelings,  must  he  distressed  beyond  measure. 
Wherefore,  to  divert  your  too  exquisite  feeling, 
suppose  we  change  the  subject,  and  proceed  to 

Sler.  With  all  my  heart,  my  lord.         [business. 

Lord  O.  You  see,  Mr.  Sterling,  we  can  make  no 
union  in  our  families  by  the  proposed  marriage. 

Sler.  And  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  it,  my  lord. 

Lord  O.  Have  you  set  your  heart  upon  being  al- 
lied to  our  house, Mr.  Sterling? 

Sler.  'Tis  my  only  wish,  at  present,  my  omnium, 
as  I  may  call  it. 

Lord  O.  Your  wishes  shall  be  fulfilled. 

Sler.  Shall  they,  my  lord?  but  how — how  ? 

Lord  O.  I'll  marry  in  your  family. 

Ster.  What!  my  sister  Heidelberg? 

Lord  O.  You  throw  me  into  a  cold  sweat,  Mr. 
Sterling.     No  ;  not  your  sister,  but  your  daughter. 

Ster.  My  daughter ! 

Lord  O.  Fanny  :  now  the  murder's  out. 

Ster.  What!  you, my  lord  1 

LordO.  Yes;  I,  T,  Mr.  Sterling. 

Sler.  No,  no,  my  lord ;  that's  too  much.  (Smiles.) 

Lord  0.  Too  much  !  I  don't  comprehend  you. 

Sler.  What  you,  my  lord,  marry  my  Fanny ! 
Bless  me  !  what  will  the  folks  say  ? 

Lord  O.  Why,  what  will  they  say  1 

Ster.  That  you  are  abold  man,  my  lord ;  that's  all. 

Lord  O.  Mr.  Sterling,  this  may  be  city  wit,  for 
aught  I  know.     Do  you  court  my  alliance? 

Sler.  To  be  sure,  my  lord. 

Lord  O.  Then  I'll  explain.  My  nephew  won't 
marry  your  eldest  daughter,  nor  I  neither.  Your 
youngest  daughter  won't  marry  him  :  I  will  marry 
your  youngest  daughter.  [tune,  my  lord? 

Sler.  What !  with  a  youngest  daughter's   for- 

Lord  O.  With  any  fortune,  or  no  fortune  at  all 
sir.  Love  is  the  idol  of  my  heart,  and  the  demon, 
interest,  sinks  before  him.  So,  sir,  as  I  said  before, 
I  will  marry  your  youngest  daughter  ;  your  young- 
est daughter  will  marry  me. 

Sler.  Who  told  you  so,  my  lord? 

Lord  O.  Her  own  sweet  self,  sir. 

Ster,  Indeed ! 

Lord  O.  Yes,  sir  ;  our  affection  is  mutual — your 
advantage  double  and  treble :  your  daughter  will 
be  a  countess  directly,  I  shall  be  the  happiest  of 
beings,  and  you'll  be  father  to  an  earl  instead  of  a 
baronet.  [daughter  ? 

Ster.  But  what  will  my  sister   say?    and   my 

Lord  O.  I'll  manage  that  matter ;  nay,  if  they 
won't  consent,  I'll  run  away  with  your  daughter  in 
spite  of  you. 

Ster.  Well  said,  my  lord !  your  spirit's  good  ;  I 
wish  you  had  my  constitution  ;  but  if  you'll  ven- 
ture, I  have  no  objection,  if  my  sister  has  none. 

Lord  O.  I'll  answer  for  your  sister,  sir.  Apro- 
pos— the  lawyers  are  in  the  house  :  I'll  have  articles 
drawn,  and  the  whole  affair  concluded  to-morrow 
morning. 

Ster.  Very  well;  and  I'll  dispatch  Lovewell  to 
London  immediately  for  some  fresh  papers  I  shall 
want:  you  must  excuse  me,  my  lord,  but  I  can't 
help  laughing  at  the  match. — ^He,  he,  he !  what 
will  the  folks  say  ?  [Exit, 

Lord  O.  What  a  fellow  am  I  going  to  make  a  fa- 
ther of!  He  has  no  more  feeling  than  the  post  in 
his  warehouse.  But  Famiy's  virtues  tune  me  to 
rapture  again,  and  I  won't  think  of  the  rest  of  the 
family.       Re-enter  Lovewell,  hastily. 

Love.  I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon  ;  are  you 
alone,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  O.  No,  my  lord,  I  am  not  alone  ;  I  am  in 
company — the  best  company. 

Love.  My  lord ! 

Lord  O.  I  never  was  in  such  exquisite,  enchant- 
ing company,  since  my  heart  first  conceived,  or  my. 
senses  tasted  pleasure. 

Love.  What  are  they,  my  lord !    (Looks  about.) 

Lord  O.  '  In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio.' 


IG 

Love.  What  company  have  you  there,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  O.  My  own  ideas,  sh",  which  so  crowd  upon 
my  imagination,  and  kindle  in  it  such  a  delirium  of 
ecstacy,  that  wit,  wine,  music,  poetry,  all  com- 
bined, and  each  in  perfection,  are  but  mere  mortal 
shadows  of  my  felicity.  [joice  at  it. 

Love.  I  see  that  your  lordship  is  happy,  and  I  re- 

Lord  O.  You  shall  rejoice  at  it,  sir :  my  felicity 
shall  not  selfishly  be  confined,  but  shall  spread  its 
influence  to  the  whole  circle  of  my  friends.  I  need 
not  say,Lovewell,  that  you  shall  have  your  share  of  it. 

Love,  Shall  I,  my  lord  ?  then  I  understand  you  ; 
— you  have  heard ; — Miss  Famiy  has  informed  you — 

Lord  O.  She  has  ;  I  have  heard,  and  she  shall  be 
happy :  'tis  determined. 

Love.  Then  I  have  reached  the  summit  of  my 
wishes.     And  will  your  lordship  pardon  the  folly  ? 

Lord  O.  O  yes :  poor  creature,  how  could  she 
help  it  ?  'Twas  unavoidable — fale  and  necessity. 

Love.  It  was  indeed,  my  lord.  Your  kindjiess 
distracts  me. 

Lord  O.  And  so  it  did  the  poor  girl,  faith ! 

Love.  She  trembled  to  disclose  the  secret,  and 
declare  her  aifections  1  [afi^ections  ill  placed. 

Lord  O.  The  world,  I  believe,  will  not  think  her 

Love.  (^Bows.)  You  are  too  good,  my  lord. — 
And  do  you  really  excuse  the  rashness  of  the  action  ? 

Lord  O.  From  my  very  soul,  Lovewell. 

Love.  {Bows.)  I  was  afraid  of  her  meeting  with  a 

Lord  O.  More  fool  you  then —         [cold  reception. 

Who  pleads  her  cause  with  never  failing  beauty, 
Here  finds  a  full  redress.     (  Strikes  his  breast. ) 

She's  a  fine  girl,  Lovewell. 

Love.  Her  beauty,  my  lord,  is  the  least  merit. 
She  has  an  understanding — 

Lord  O.  Her  choice  convinces  me  of  that. 

Love.  {Bows.)  That's  your  lordship's  goodness. 
Her  choice  was  a  disinterested  one. 

Lord  0.  No,  no,  not  altogether ;  it  began  with 
interest,  and  ended  in  passion. 

Love.  Indeed,  my  lord,  if  you  were  acquainted 
with  her  goodness  of  heart,  and  generosity  of  mind, 
as  well  as  you  are  with  the  inferior  beauties  of  her 
face  and  person — 

Lord  O.  I  am  so  perfectly  convinced  of  their  ex- 
istence, and  so  totally  of  your  mind,  touching  every 
amiable  particular  of  that  sweet  girl,  that,  were  it 
not  for  the  cold,  unfeeling  impediments  of  the  law, 
I  would  marry  her  to-morrow  morning. 

Love.  My  lord ! 

Lord  O.  I  would,  by  all  that's  honourable  in 
man,  and  amiable  in  woman ! 

Love.  Marry  her  !    Who  do  you  mean,  my  lord? 

Lord  O.  Miss  Fanny  Sterling,  that  is  ;  the 
Countess  of  Ogleby,  that  shall  be. 

Love.  I  am  astonished  ! 

Lord  O.  Why,  could  you  expect  less  from  me  1 

Love.  I  did  not  expect  this,  my  lord.       [feeling. 

Lord  O.  Trade  and  accounts  have  destroyed  your 

Love.  No,  indeed,  my  lord,     (Sighs.) 

Lord  O.  The  moment  that  love  and  pity  entered 
my  breast,  I  was  resolved  to  plunge  into  matri- 
mony, and  shorten  the  girl's  tortures.  I  never  do 
any  thing  by  halves,  do  I,  Lovewell  ? 

Love.  No  indeed,  my  lord.  {Sighs.)  What  an 
accident!     (Aside.) 

Lord  O.  What's  the  matter,  Lovewell  1  thou 
seem'st  to  have  lost  thy  faculties.  Why  don't 
you  wish  me  joy,  man  1 

Love.  O,  I  do,  my  lord.     (Sighs.^ 

Lord  O.  She  said  that  you  would  explain  what 
she  had  not  power  to  utter ;  but  I  wanted  no  inter- 
preter for  the  language  of  love. 

Love.  But  has  your  lordship  considered  the  con- 
sequences of  your  resolution'! 

Lord  O.  No,  sir,  I  am  above  consideration,  when 
my  desires  are  kindled. 

Love.  But  consider  the  consequences,  my  lord, 
'o  your  nephfcw,  Sir  John. 
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Lord  O.  Sir  John  has  considered  no  conse- 
quences himself,  Mr,  Lovewell. 

Love.  Mr.  Sterling,  my  lord,  will  certainly  refuse 
his  daughter  to  Sir  John. 

Lord  O.  Sir  John  has  ahead)'  refused  Mr.  Ster- 
ling's daughter,  [my  lord  1 

Love.  But  what  will  become  of  Miss  Sterling, 

Lord  O.  What's  that  to  you!  You  may  have 
her,  if  you  will.  I  depend  upon  Mr.  Sterling's 
city  philosophy  to  be  reconciled  to  Lord  Ogleby's 
being  his  sonin-law,  instead  of  Sir  John  Melvil, 
baronet.  Don't  you  think  that  your  master  may 
be  brought  to  that,  without  having  recourse  to  his 
calculations,  eh,  Lovewell? 

Love.  But  my  lord,  that  is  not  the  question. 

Lord  O.  Whatever  is  the  question,  I'll  tell  you 
my  answer.  I  am  in  love  with  a  fine  girl,  whom  I 
resolve  to  marry. 

Enter  Sir  John  Melvil. 
What  new-S  with  you.  Sir  John  1  You  look  all  hurry 
and  impatience,  like  a  messenger  after  a  battle. 

SirJ.  After  a  battle  indeed,  my  lord.  I  have 
this  day  had  a  severe  engagement ;  and,  wanting 
your  lordship  as  an  auxiliary,  I  have  at  last  mus- 
tered up  resolution  to  declare,  what  my  duty  to  you 
and  to  my  self  have  demanded  from  me  some  time. 

Lord  O.  To  the  business  then,  and  be  as  concise 
as  possible,  for  I  am  upon  the  wing ;  eh,  Lovewell  1 
(Smiles,  and  Lovewell  bows.) 

Sir  J.  I  find  'tis  in  vain,  my  lord,  to  struggle 
against  the  ibrce  of  inclination. 

Lord  O.  Very  true,  nephew  ;  I  am  your  witness, 
and  will  second  the  motion — sha'n't  I,  Lovewein 
{Smiles,  and  Loveiveli  bows.)  - 

Sir  J.  Your  lordship's  generosity  encourages 
me  to  tell  you  that  I  cannot  marry  Miss  Sterling. 

Lord  O.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  it ;  she's  a 
bitter  potion,  that's  the  truth  of  it;  but,  as  you 
were  to  swallow  it  and  not  I,  it  was  your  business, 
not  mine. — Anything  morel 

Sir  J.  But  this,  my  lord ;  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  make  my  addresses  to  the  other  sister. 

Lord  O,  O  yes,  by  all  means  ;  have  you  any 
hopes  there,  nephew  1  Do  you  think  he'll  succeed, 
Lovewell  ?     ( Smiles,  and  winks  at  Lovewell.) 

Love.  I  think  not,  my  lord.     (Gravely.) 

Lord  O.  I  think  so  too;  but  let  the  iooi  try. 

Sir  J.  Will  your  lordship  favour  me  with  your 
good  offices  to  remove  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
match,  the  repugnance  of  Mrs.  Heidelberg  1 

Lord  O.  Mrs.  Heidelberg"!  Had  not  you  better 
begin  with  the  young  lady  first  1  It  will  save  3'ou  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  won't  it,  Lovewell  1  (Smiles.) 
But  do  what  you  please,  it  will  be  the  same  thing 
tome — won't  it,  Lovewell  1  (Conceitedly.)  Why 
don't  you  laugh  at  him? 

Love.  1  do,  my  lord.     (Forces  a  stnile.) 

Sir  J.  And  your  lordship  will  endeavour  to  pre- 
vail on  Mrs.  Heidelberg  to  consent  to  my  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Fanny  ] 

Lord  O.  I'll  speak  to  Mrs.  Heidelberg  about  the 
adorable  Fanny  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sir  J.  Your  generosity  transports  me. 

Lord  O.  Poor  fellow,  what  a  dupe  !  he  little 
thinks  who's  in  possession  of  the  town  !    (Aside.) 

Sir  J.  And  your  lordship  is  not  in  the  least 
ofl'ended  at  this  seeming  inconstancy  1 

LordO.  Not  in  the  least.  Miss  Fanny's  charms 
will  even  excuse  iulidelity.  I  look  upon  women 
as  the  fertB  naturce,  lawful  game,  and  every  man 
who  is  qualified,  has  a  natural  right  to  pursue  them 
— Lovewell  as  well  as  you,  and  you  as  well  as  he, 
and  I  as  well  as  either  of  you.  Every  man  shall  do 
his  best,  without  oifeuce  to  any- — what  say  you, 
kinsmen  ? 

Sir  J.  You  have  made  me  happy,  my  lord. 

Love.  And  me,  I  assure  you,  my  lord. 

LordO.  And  I  am  superlatively  so — allons done! 
To  horse  and  away,  bo^'s  ! — you  to  your  afl"airs,and 
1  io  vame— suivons  r amour .     (Sinus.)         \^Exeunt, 


Act  V.  Scene  1.] 
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ACT  V. — Scene  I. — Fanny's  Apartment. 
Enter  LovEWELL  and  Fanny,  followed  by  Betty. 

Fan.  Why  did  you  come  so  soon,  Mr.  Love  well  1 
the  family  is  not  yet  in  bed,  and  Betty  certainly 
heard  somebody  listening  near  the  chamber-door. 

Bel.  My  mistress  is  right,  sir  ;  evil  spirits  are 
abroad  ;  and  I  am  sure  you  are  both  too  good,  not 
to  expect  mischief  from  them. 

Love.  But  who  can  be  so  curious,  or  so  wicked  1 

Bet.  I  think  we  have  wickedness  and  curiosity 
enough  in  this  family,  sir,  to  expect  the  worst. 

Fan.  I  do  expect  the  worst.  Pr'ythee,  Betty, 
return  to  the  outward  door,  and  listen  if  you  hear 
anybody  in  the  gallery,  and  let  us  know  directly. 

Bet.  I  warrant  you,  madam  ;  the  lord  bless  you 
both.  [Exit. 

Fan.  What  did  my  father  waiit  with  you  this 
evening? 

Love.  He  gave  me  the  key  of  his  closet,  with 
orders  to  bring  from  London  some  papers  relating 
to  Lord  Ogleby. 

Fan.  And  why  did  you  not  obey  him  ? 

Love.  Because  I  am  certain  that  his  lordship  has 
opened  his  heart  to  him  about  you,  and  those  pa- 
pers are  wanted  merely  on  that  account.  But,  as 
we  shall  discover  all  to-morrow,  there  will  be  no 
occasion  for  them,  and  it  would  be  idle  in  me  to  go. 

Fan.  Hark! — hark!  bless  me,  how  I  tremble! 
I  feel  the  terrors  of  guilt.  Indeed,  Mr.  LoveAvell, 
this  is  too  much  for  me ;  this  situation  may  have 
very  unhappy  consequences.     (  Weeps.) 

Love.  But  it  sha'n't.  I  would  rather  tell  our 
story  this  moment  to  all  the  house,  and  run  the  risk 
of  maintaining  you  by  the  hardest  labour,  than 
suffer  you  to  remain  in  this  dangerous  perplexity. 
What !  shall  I  sacrifice  all  my  best  hopes  and 
aifections,  in  your  dear  health  and  safety,  for  the 
mean  (and  in  such  case  the  meanest)  consideration, 
of  our  fortune"!  Were  we  to  be  abandoned  by  all 
our  relations,  we  have  that  in  our  hearts  and  minds 
will  weigh  against  the  most  affluent  circumstances. 
I  should  not  have  proposed  the  secresy  of  our  mar- 
riage, but  for  your  sake  ;  and  with  hopes  that  the 
most  generous  sacrifice,  you  have  made  to  love  and 
me,  might  be  less  injurious  to  you,  by  waiting  a 
lucky  moment  of  reconciliation. 

-Fajj.  Hush,  hush!  for  heaven's  sake,  my  dear 
Lovewell,  don't  be  so  warm  !  your  generosity  gets 
the  better  of  your  prudence  :  you  will  be  heard, 
and  we  shall  be  discovered.  I  am  satisfied,  in- 
deed I  am.  Excuse  this  weakness,  this  delicacy, 
this  what  you  will.  My  mind's  at  peace,  indeed  it 
is  ;  think  no  more  of  it,  if  you  love  me. 

Love.  That  one  word  has  charmed  me,  as  it  al- 
ways does,  to  the  most  implicit  obedience :  it 
would  be  the  worst  of  ingratitude  in  me  to  distress 
you  a  moment.     {Kisses  her.) 

Be-enter  Betty. 

Bet.  (In  a  low  voice.)  I'm  sorry  to  disturb  you. 

Fan.  Ha !  what's  the  matter  1 

Love.  Have  you  heard  anybody  ? 

Bet.  Yes,  yes,  I  have  ;  and  they  have  heard  you 
too,  or  I'm  mistaken  ;  if  they  had  seen  you  too,  we 
should  have  been  in  a  fine  quandary. 

Fan.  Pr'ythee  don't  prate  now,  Betty. 

Love,  What  did  you  hear  1 

Bet.  I  was  preparing  myself,  as  usual,  to  take 

Love.  A  nap  !  [me  a  little  nap— 

Bet.  Yes,  sir,  a  nap  ;  for  I  watch  much  better  so 
than  wide  awake  ;  and  when  I  had  wrapped  this 
handkerchief  round  my  head,  for  fear  of  the  ear- 
ache from  the  key-hole,  I  thought  I  heard  a  kind  of 
a  sort  of  buzzing,  which  I  first  took  for  a  gnat,  and 
shook  my  head  two  or  three  times,  and  went  so 

Fan.  Well,  well ;  and  so —  [with  my  hand. 

Bet.  And  so,  madam,  when  I  heard  Mr.  Love- 
well  a  little  loud,  I  heard  the  buzzing  louder  too; 
and,  pulling  off  my  handkerchief  softly,  I  could 
hear  this  sort  of  noise. — [Makes  an  indistinct  noise, 
like  speaking.) 


Fan.  Well,  and  what  did  they  say  ?      [was  said. 

Bet.  Oh  !  I  could  not  understand  a  word  of  what 

Love.  The  outward  door  is  locked  1 

Bet.  Yes ;  and  I  bolted  it  too,  for  fear  of  the 
worst.  [if  they  were  near. 

Fan.  Why  did  you  ?  they  must  have  heard  you. 

Bet.  And  I  did  it  on  purpose,  madam,  and 
coughed  a  little  too,  that  they  might  not  hear  Mr. 
Lovewell's  voice  :  when  I  was  silent,  they  were 
silent,  and  so  I  came  to  tell  you. 

Fan.  What  shall  we  do  1 

Love.  Fear  nothing  ;  we  know  the  worst ;  it  will 
only  bring  on  our  catastrophe  a  little  too  soon. — 
But  Betty  might  fancy  this  noise  ;  she's  in  the  con- 
spiracy, and  can  make  a  man  a  mouse  at  any  time. 

Bet.  I  can  distinguish  a  man  from  a  mouse  as  well 
as  my  betters  :  I  am  sorry  you  think  so  ill  of  me,  sir. 

Fan.  He  compliments  you — don't  be  a  fool. — 
Now  you  have  set  her  tongue  a-running,  she'll 
mutter  for  an  hour.  {To  Lovewell.)  I'll  go  and 
hearken  myself.  [Exit. 

Bet.  I'll  turn  my  back  upon  no  girl  for  sincerity 
and  service.     {Half  aside,^mutteriny.) 

Love.  Thou  art  the  first  in  the  world  for  both ; 
and  I  will  reward  you  soon,  for  one  and  the  other. 

Bet.  I  am  not  mercenary  neither  :  I  can  live  on 
a  little,  with  a  good  carreter. 

Re-enter  Fanny. 

Fan.  All  seems  quiet.  Suppose,  my  dear,  you 
go  to  your  own  room  ;  I  shall  be  much  easier  then, 
and  to-morrow  we  will  be  prepared  for  the  discovery. 

Bet.  You  may  discover,  if  you  please ;  but  for 
my  part,  I  shall  still  be  secret.     ( Half  aside.) 

Love.  Should  I  leave  you  now,  if  they  still  are 
on  the  watch,  we  shall  lose  the  advantage  of  our 
delay.  Besides,  we  should  consult  upon  to-mor- 
row's business.  Let  Betty  goto  her  own  room,  and 
lock  the  outward  door  after  her  ;  we  can  fasten 
this  ;  and,  when  she  thinks  all  safe,  she  may  return 
and  let  me  out  as  usual. 

Bet.  Shall  I,  madam  ? 

Fan.  Do  let  me  have  my  way  to-night,  and  yoa 
shall  command  me  ever  after. 

Love.  I  live  only  to  oblige  you,  my  sweet  Fanny ! 
I'll  be  gone  this  moment.    (^Going.)  [her — 

Fan.  Betty  shall  go  first,  and  if  they  lay  hold  of 

Bet.  They'll  have  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear,  I 
can  tell  them  that.     {Going  hastily.) 

Fan.  Softly,  softly,  Betty  ;  don't  venture  out,  if 
you  hear  a  noise.  Softly,  I  beg  of  you.  See,  Mr. 
Lovewell,  the  effects  of  indiscretion! 

Love.  But  love,  Fanny,  makes  amends  for  all. 

[Exeunt,  softly. 
Scene  II. — A  gallery,  which  leads  to  several  bed- 
chambers.    The  stage  dark. 
Enter  Miss  Sterling,  leading  Mrs.  Heidelberg, 
in  a  night-cap. 

Miss  S.  This  way,  dear  madam,  and  then  I'll 
tell  you  all. 

Mrs.  H.  Nay  but,  niece,  consider  a  little — don't 
drag  me  out  this  figure  ;  let  me  put  on  my  fly-cap. 
If  any  of  my  lord's  fammaly,  or  the  counsellors  at 
law  should  be  stirring,  I  should  be  prodigus  dis- 
concerted. 

Miss  S.  But,  my  dear  madam,  a  moment  is  an 
age,  in  my  situation.  I  am  sure  my  sister  has  been 
plotting  my  disgrace  and  ruin  in  that  chamber! — 
O  !  she's  all  craft  and  wickedness. 

Mrs.  H.  Well,  but  softly,  Betsy  ;  you  are  all  in 
emotion  ;  your  mind  is  too  much  flustrated ;  you 
can  neither  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  take  your  nataral 
rest.  Compose  yourself,  child  ;  for,  if  we  are  not 
as  warisome  as  they  are  wicked,  we  shall  disgrace 
ourselves  and  the  whole  fammaly. 

Miss  S.  We  are  disgraced  already,  madam.  Sir 
John  Melvil  has  forsaken  me ;  my  lord  cares  for 
nobody  but  himself;  or  if  any  body,  it  is  my  sister : 
my  father,  for  the  sake  of  a  better  bargain,  would 
marry  me  to  a  'Change  broker  :  so  that  if  you,  ma- 
dam, don't  continue  my  friend — if  you  forsake  me 
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— if  I  am  to  lose  my  best  hopes  and  consolation — 
in  your  tenderness — and  affections — I  had  better — 
at  once — give  up  the  matter — and  let  my  sister 
enjoy — the  fruits  of  her  treachery — trample  with 
scorn  upon  the  rights  of  her  elder  sister — the  will 
of  the  best  of  aunts — and  the  weakness  of  a  too 
interested  father.  (^She  pretends  to  be  bursting  into 
tears  during  this  speech.^ 

Mrs.  H.  Don't,  Betsy — keep  up  your  spurit :  I 
hate  whimpering — I  am  your  friend  ;  depend  upon 
me  in  every  partiklar.  But  be  composed,  and  tell 
me  what  new  mischief  you  have  discovered. 

Miss  S.  I  had  no  desire  to  sleep,  and  would  not 
undress  myself,  knowing  that  my  Machiavel  sister 
would  not  rest  till  she  had  broke  my  heart :  I  was 
so  uneasy  that  I  could  not  stay  in  my  room,  but 
when  I  thought  that  all  the  house  was  quiet,  I  sent 
my  maid  to  discover  what  was  going  forward;  she 
immediately  came  back  and  told  me,  that  they  were 
in  high  consultation;  that  she  heard  only,  for  it  was 
in  the  dark,  my  sister's  maid  conducting  Sir  John 
Melvil  to  her  mistress,  and  then  lock  the  door. 

Mrs.  H.  And  how  did  you  conduct  yourself  in 
this  dilemma  ? 

Miss  S.  I  returned  with  her,  and  could  hear  a 
man's  voice,  though  nothing  that  they  said  dis- 
tinctly ;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  that  Sir  John 
is  now  in  that  room,  that  they  have  settled  the 
matter,  .and  will  run  away  together  before  the  morn- 
ing, if  we  don't  prevent  them. 
_  Mrs.  H.  Why,  the  brazen  slut!  she  has  got  her 
sister's  husband,  (that  is  to  be,)  lock'd  up  in  her 
chamber  !  at  night  too !  I  tremble  at  the  thoughts  ! 

Miss  S.  Hush,  madam  !  I  hear  something. 

Mrs.  H.  You  frighten  me  :■ — let  me  put  on  my  fly- 
cap — I  would  not  be  seen  in  this  figur  for  the  world. 

Miss S.  'Tis  dark,  madam;  you  can't  be  seen. 

Mrs.  H.  I  protest,  there's  a  candle  coming,  and 
a  man  too ! 

Miss  S.  Nothing  bat  servants  ;  let  us  retire  a 
moment.   {They  retire.) 

Enter  Brush,  half  drunk,  laying  hold  of  the  Cham- 
bermaid, who  has  a  candle  in  her  hand. 

Cham.  Be  quiet,  Mr.  Brush ;  I  shall  drop  down 
with  tenor. 

Brush.  But  iny  sweet,  and  most  amiable  cham- 
bermaid, if  you  have  no  love,  you  may  hearken  to 
a  little  reason ;  that  cannot  possibly  do  your  virtue 
any  harm. 

Cham.  But  you  may  do  me  harm,  Mr.  Brush, 
and  a  great  deal  of  harm  too ;  pray  let  me  go  ;  I  am 
ruined  if  they  hear  you  !  I  tremble  like  an  asp. 

Brush,  But  they  sha'n't  hear  us  ;  and  if  you  have 
a  mind  to  be  ruined,  it  shall  be  the  making  of  your 
fortune,  youlittle  slut,  you !  therefore,  I  say  it  again, 
if  you  have  no  love,  hear  a  little  reason  ! 

Cham.  I  wonder  at  your  impurence,  Mr.  Brush, 
to  use  me  in  this  manner ;  this  is  not  the  way  to 
keep  me  company,  I  assure  you.  You  are  a  town- 
rake,  I  see,  and  now  you  are  a  little  in  liquor,  you 
fear  nothing. 

Brush.  Nothing,  by  heavens!  but  your  frowns, 
most  amiable  chambermaid ;  I  am  a  little  electrified, 
that's  the  truth  on't ;  I  am  not  used  to  drink  port, 
and  your  master's  is  so  heady,  that  a  pint  of  it 
oversets  a  claret-drinker.  Come,  now,  my  dear 
little  spider-brusher! 

Cham.  Don't  be  rude!  bless  me! — I  shall  be 
ruined — what  will  become  of  me  1  [able  ! 

Brush.  I'll  take  care  of  you,  by  all  that's  honour- 

Cham.  You  are  a  base  man  to  use  me  so — I'll 
cry  out  if  you  don't  let  me  go.  That  is  Miss  Ster- 
ling's chamber,  that  Miss  Fanny's,  and  that  Madam 
Heidelberg's. 

Brush.  We  know  all  that.  And  that  Lord 
Ogleby's  and  that  my  Lady  What-d'ye-call-em's  : 
I  don't  mind  such  folks  when  I'm  sober,  much  less 
when  I  am  whimsical — rather  above  that,  too. 

CJiam.  More  shame  for  you,  Mr.  Brush  !  you 
terrify  me  ;  you  have  no  modesty. 


Brush.  O,  but  I  have,  my  sweet  spider-brusher: 
for  instance,  I  reverence  Miss  Fanny ;  she's  a  most 
delicious  morsel,  and  fit  for  a  prince.  With  all  my 
horrors  of  matrimony,  I  could  marry  her  myself: — 
but  for  her  sister —  L^tory  ! 

Miss  S.  (  Within.)  There,  there,  madam,  all  in  a 

Cham.  Bless  me,  Mr.  Brush ! — I  heard  something. 

Brush.  Rats,  I  suppose,  that  are  gnawing  the 
old  timbers  of  tliis  execrable  old  dungeon  ;  if  it  was 
mine,  I  would  pull  it  down,  and  fill  your  fine  canal 
up  with  the  rubbish  ;  and  then  I  should  get  rid  of 
two  d — 'd  things  at  once. 

Cham.  La !  la !  how  you  blaspheme !  we  shall 
have  the  house  upon  our  heads  for  it. 

Brush.  No,  no,  it  will  last  our  time ; — but  as  I 
was  saying,  the  eldest  sister.  Miss  Jezebel — 

Cham.  Is  a  fine  young  lady,  for  all  your  evil  tongue. 

Brush.  No;  we  have  smoked  her  already  ;  and, 
unless  she  marries  our  old  Swiss,  she  can  have  none 
of  us. — No ,  no ,  she  won't  do — we  are  a  little  too  nice. 

Cham.  You're  a  monstrous  rake,  Mr.  Brush, 
and  don't  care  what  you  say. 

Brush.  Why,  for  that  matter,  my  dear,  I  am  a 
little  inclined  to  mischief;  and  if  you  don't  have 
pity  upon  me,  I  will  break  open  that  door,  and 
ravish  Mrs.  Heidelberg. 

Mrs.  H.  (Coming  forward.)  There's  no  bearing 
this — you  profligate  monster! 

Cham.  Ha  !  I  am  undone  ! 

Brush.  Zounds !  here  she  is,  by  all  that's  mon- 
strous.    (Runs  off.)  [fellow. 

Miss  S.  A  fine  discourse  you  have  had  with  that 

Mrs.  H.  And  a  fine  time  of  night  it  is  "to  be  here 
with  that  drunken  monster  ! 

Miss  S.  What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself? 

Cham,  I  can  say  nothing — I'm  so  frightened,  and 
so  ashamed. — But,  indeed,  I  am  vartuous — I  am 
vartuous,  indeed. 

Mrs,  H.  Well,  well—  don't  tremble  so ;  but  tell 
us  what  you  know  of  this  horrable  plot  here. 

Miss  S.  We'll  forgive  you  if  you'll  discover  all. 

Cham.  Why,  Madam,  don't  let  me  betray  my 
fellow-servants  ;  I  sha'n't  sleep  in  my  bed,  if  I  do. 

Mrs.  H.  Then  you  shall  sleep  somewhere  else 
to-morrow  night. 

Cham.  O  dear  !  what  shall  I  do  ?  , 

Mrs.  H.  Tell  us  this  moment,  or  I'll  turn  you 
out  of  doors  directly. 

Cham.  Why,  our  butler  has  been  treating  us 
below  in  his  pantry  ;  Mr.  Brush  forced  us  to  make 
a  kind  of  holiday  night  of  it. 

Miss  S.  Holiday!  for  what? 

Cham.  Nay,  I  only  made  one. 

Miss  S.  Well,  well!  but  upon  what  account? 

Cham.  Because  as  how,  madam,  there  was  a 
change  in  the  family,  they  said — that  his  honour, 
Sir  John,  was  to  marry  Miss  Fanny  instead  of  your 
ladyship.  [Very  fine ! 

Miss  S.  And  so  you  make  a  holiday  for  that. — 

Cham.  I  did  not  make  it,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  H.  But  do  you  know  nothing  of  Sir  John's 
being  to  run  away  with  Miss  Fanny  to-night  1 

Cham.  No,  indeed,  ma'am. 

Miss  S.  Nor  of  his  being  now  locked  up  in  my 
sister's  chamber  ? 

Cham.  No,  as  I  hope  for  marcy,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  H.  Well,  I'll  put  an  end  to  all  this  directly  ; 
do  you  run  to  my  brother  Sterling — 

Cham.  Now,  ma'am  ?  'Tis  so  very  late,  ma'am — 

Mrs.  H.  I  don't  care  how  late  it  is.  Tell  him 
there  are  thieves  in  the  house — that  the  house  is  on 
fire — tell  him  to  come  here  immediately.  Go,  I  say. 

Cham.  I  will,  I  will,  though  I'm  frighten'd  out 
of  my  wits.  [Exit, 

Mrs.  H.  Do  you  watch  here,  my  dear  ;  and  I'll 
put  myself  in  order  to  face  them.  We'll  plot  'em, 
and  counterplot  'em  too.  [Exit. 

Miss  S.  I  have  as  much  pleasure  in  this  revenge, 
as  in  being  made  a  countess.  Ha !  they  are  UJi' 
locking  the  door.     Now  for  it !  (Retires,) 
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Fanny's  door  is  unlocked,  and  BETTY  comes  out, 
Miss  Sterling  approaches. 

Bet.  (Calling  tvithin.)  Sir!  sir!  now's  your 
time — all's  clear.  (^Seeing  Miss  Sterling. y — Stay, 
stay — not  yet — we  are  watch'd. 

Miss  S.  And  so  you  are,  Madam  Betty.  (Miss 
Sterling  lays  hold  of  her,  while  Belli)  locks  the  door, 
and  puts  the  key  into  her  pocket.) 

Bet.  (  Turning  round.)  What's  the  matter,  madam  1 

Miss  S.  Nay,  that  you  shall  tell  my  father  and 
aunt,  madam. 

Bet.  I  am  no  tell-tale,  madam,  and  no  thief  3 
they'll  get  nothing  from  me.  {Aside.) 

Miss  S.  You  have  a  great  deal  of  courage,  Betty, 
and,  considering  the  secrets  you  have  to  keep,  you 
have  occasion  for  it. 

Bet.  My  mistress  shall  never  repent  her  good 
opinion  of  me,  ma'am. 

Enter  Sterling. 

Ster.  What's  all  this?  What's  the  matter?  Why 
am  I  disturh'd  in  this  manner  1 

Miss  S.  This  creature,  and  my  distresses,  sir, 
will  explain  this  matter. 

Re-enterMRS.'ilF,iX)ELBERG,withanother  head-dress. 
Mrs,  H.  NovF  I'm  prepared  for  the  rancoanter. — 
Well,  brother,  have  you  heard  of  this  scene  of 
wickedness  ? 

Ster.  Not  I — but  what  is  it?  speak.  I  was  got 
into  my  little  closet,  all  the  lawyers  were  in  bed, 
and  I  had  almost  lost  my  senses  in  the  confusion  of 
Lord  Ogleby's  mortgages,  when  I  was  alarmed 
with  a  foolish  girl,  who  could  hardly  speak;  and 
whether  it's  fire,  or  thieves,  or  murder,  or  a  rape, 
I'm  quite  in  the  dark. 

Mrs.  H.  No,  no;  there's  no  rape,  brother.  All 
parties  are  willing,  I  believe. 

Miss  S.    Who  s   in   that   chamber?   (Detaining 
Betty,  ivho  seemed  to  be  stealing  away.) 
Bet.  My  mistress. 

Miss  S.  And  who's  with  your  mistress  ? 
Bet.  Why,  who  should  there  be  ? 
Miss  S.  Open  the  door,  then,  and  let  us  see. 
Bet.  The  door  is  open,  madam.  (Miss  Ster.  goes 
to  the  door.)  I'll  sooner  die  than  peach.  {^Exil  hastily. 
Miss  S.  The  door  is  locked  ;  and  she  has  got  the 
key  in  her  pocket. 

Mrs.  H.  There's  impudence,  brother!  piping  hot 
from  your  daughter  Fanny's  school ! 

Ster.  But,  zounds  !  what  is  all  this  about  ?  You 
tell  me  of  a  sum  total,  and  you  don't  produce  the 
particulars. 

Mrs.  H.  Sir  John  Melvil  is  locked  up  in  your 
daughter's  bed-chamber — There  is  the  particular. 
Ster.  The  devil  he  is  !— That's  bad. 
Miss  S.  And  he  has  been  there  some  time,  too. 
Ster.  Ditto! 

Mrs.  H.  Ditto !  worse  and  worse,  I  say.  I'll 
raise  the  whole  house,  and  expose  him  to  my  lord, 
and  the  whole  fammaly. 

Ster.  By  no  means  !  we  shall  expose  ourselves, 
sister.  The  best  way  is  to  insure  privatelj' :— let  me 
alone !  I'll  make  him  marry  her  to-morrow  morning. 
Miss  S.  Make  him  marry  her  !  this  is  beyond  all 
patience!. — You  have  thrown  away  all  your  affec- 
tion, and  I  shall  do  as  much  by  my  obedience  ; 
unnatural  fathers  make  unnatural  children.  My 
revenge  is  in  my  own  power,  and  I'll  indulge  it. 
Had  they  made  their  escape,  I  should  have  been 
exposed  to  the  derision  of  the  world :  but  the  de- 
riders  shall  be  derided ;  and  so — Help,  help,  there! 
— Thieves  !  thieves  !  [gii"!- 

Mrs.  H.  Tit-for-tat,  Betsy  !  you  are  right,  my 
Ster.  Zounds  !  you'll  spoil  all — you'll  raise  the 
whole  family — the  devil's  in  the  girl. 

Mrs.  H.  No,  no ;  the  devil's  in  you,  brother :  I 

am  ashamed  of  your  principles.   What!  would  you 

connive  at  your  daughter's  being  locked  up  with 

her  sister's  husband?  Help!  Thieves!  thieves!  Isay. 

Ster.  Sister,  I  beg  of  you!  daughter,  I  command 


you! — If  you  have  no  regard  for  me,  consider  your- 
selves !  We  shall  lose  this  opportunity  of  ennobling 
our  blood,  and  getting  above  twenty  per  cent,  for 
our  money. 

Miss  S.  What,  by  my  disgrace  and  my  sister's 
triumph?  I  have  a  spirit  above  such  mean  consi- 
derations :  and  to  shew  you  that  it  is  not  a  low- 
bred, vulgar,  'Change-alley  spirit. — Help!  help! 
Thieves!  thieves!  thieves!  I  say. 

Ster.  Ay,  ay,  you  may  save  your  lungs ;  the 
house  is  in  an  uproar. 

Enter  CaNTON,  in  a  night-gown  and  slippers. 

'Can.  Eh,  diable !  vat  is  de  raison  of  dis  great 
noise,  dis  tintamarre? 

Ster.  Ask  those  ladies,  sir ;  'tis  of  their  making. 

Lord  O.  (Calls  within.)  Brush!' — Brush! — ■ 
Canton! — Where  are  you  ? — What's  the  matter? — 
(Rings  a  hell.)  Where  are  you? 

Ster.  'Tis  my  lord  calls,  Mr.  Canton. 

Can.  I  com,  mi  lor!  (Lor  d  0.  slill  rings. )  [TExit, 

Flow.  (Calls  within.)  Alight!  a  light  here! — 
Where  are  the  servants?  Bring  a  light  for  me  and 
my  brothers. 

Ster.  Lights  here!  lights  for  the  gentlemen !  [Exit. 

Mrs.  H.  My  brother  feels,  I  see  : — your  sister's 
turn  will  come  next. 

Miss  S,  Ay,  ay,  let  it  go  round,  madam,  it  is  the 
only  comfort  I  have  left. 

Re-enter  Sterling  icilh  lights,  before  SERGEANT 
Flower,  with  a  boot  and  a  slipper,  rtHc/TRAVERSE, 

Ster.  This  way,  sir  ;  this  way,  gentlemen. 

Flow.  Well,  but  Mr.  Sterling,  no  danger,  I 
hope?  Have  they  made  a  burglarious  entry?  Are 
you  prepared  to  repulse  them?  I  am  very  much 
alarmed  about  thieves  at  circuit  time.  They  would 
be  particularly  severe  with  us  gentlemen  of  the  bar. 

Trav.  No  danger,  Mr.  Sterling ; — no  trespass,  I 
hope  ?  [making. 

Ster.  None,    gentlemen,    but   of    those    ladies' 

Mrs.  H.  You'll  be  ashamed  to  know,  gentlemen, 
that  all  your  labours  and  studies  about  this  young 
lady,  are  thrown  awa}- — Sir  John  Melvil  is  at  this 
moment  locked  up  with  this  lady's  younger  sister. 

Flow.  The  thing  is  a  little  extraordinary,  to  be 
sure  ;  but,  why  were  we  to  be  frightened  out  of 
our  beds  for  this  ?  Could  not  we  have  tried  this 
cause  to-morrow  morning? 

MissS.  But,  sir,  by  to-morrow  morning,  per- 
haps, even  your  assistance  would  not  have  been  of 
any  service : — the  birds  now  in  that  cage  would 
have  flown  away. 

Enter  LoRD  Ogleby,  in  his  robe-de-chambre, 
night-cap,  ^c.  leaning  on  CANTON. 

Lord  O.  I  had  rather  lose  a  limb  than  my  night's 
rest.     What's  the  matter  with  you  all? 

Ster.  Ay,  ay,  'tis  all  over  ! — Here's  my  lord,  too. 

Lord  O.  What's  all  this  shrieking  and  screaming? 
Where's  my  angelic  Fanny?  She's  safe,  I  hope. 

Mrs.  H.  Your  angelic  Fanny,  my  lord,  is  locked 
up  with  your  angelic  nephew  in  that  chamber. 

Lord  O.  My  nephew !  Then  I  will  be  excom- 
municated. 

Mrs.  H.  Your  nephew,  my  lord,  has  been  plot- 
ting to  run  away  with  Miss  Fanny,  and  Miss  Fanny 
has  been  plotting  to  run  away  with  your  nephew  : 
and  if  we  had  not  watched  them,  and  called  up  the 
fammaly,  they  had  been  upon  the  scamper  to  Sccrt- 
land  by  this  time. 

Lord  O.  Look  ye,  ladies  !  I  know  that  Sir  John 
has  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  Miss  Fanny ; 
and  I  know  too,  that  Miss  Fanny  has  conceived  a 
violent  passion  for  another  person ;  and  I  am  so 
well  convinced  of  the  rectitude  of  her  aftections, 
that  I  will  support  them  with  my  fortune,  my 
honour,  and  my  life. — Eh,  sha'n't  I,  Mr.  Sterling? 
(Smiling.)  What  say  you? 

Ster.  (jSii^Wy.)  Tobesure,mylord.  Thesebawl- 
ing  women  have  been  the  ruin  of  everything.  (.4sj</e.) 

Lord  O.  But,  come,  I'll  end  this  business  in  a 
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trice. — H  you,  ladies,  will  compose  yourselves, 
and  Mr.  Sterling  will  ensure  Miss  Fanny  from  vio- 
lence, I  will  engage  to  draw  her  from  her  pillow 
with  a  whisper  through  the  key-hole. 

Mrs.  H,  The  horrid  creatures  !— I  say,  my  lord, 
break  the  door  open. 

Lord  O.  Let  me  beg  of  your  delicacy  not  .to  be 
too  precipitate !  Now  to  our  experiment!  (Ad- 
vancing towards  the  door.) 

Miss  S.  Now,  what  will  they  do?  My  heart  will 
beat  through  my  bosom. 

Re-enter  Betty  tvith  the  key. 

Bet.  There's  no  occasion  for  breaking  open  doors, 
my  lord;  we  ha\o  done  nothing  that  we  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of,  and  my  mistress  shall  face  her 
enemies.  (Going  to  unlock  the  door.) 

Mrs.  H.  There's  impudence  ! 

Lord  0.  The  mystery  thickens.  Lady  of  the 
bedchamber,  (To  Betty.)  open  the  door,  and  entreat 
Sir  John  MelviL(for  the  ladies  will  have  it  that  be 
is  there)  to  appear,  and  answer  to  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.  Call  Sir  John  Melvil  into  court ! 
Enter  Sir  John  Melvil. 

Sir  J.  I  am  here,  my  lord. 

Mrs.  H.  Hey-day ! 

Sir  J,  What's 'all  this  alarm  and  confusion? 
There  is  nothing  but  hurry  in  this  house?  What 
is  the  reason  of  it? 

Lord  O.  Because  you  have  been  in  that  chamber  ; 
— have  been  !  nay,  you  are  there  at  this  moment, 
as  these  ladies  have  protested,  so  don't  deny  it — 

Trav.    This   is   the  clearest  alibi  I  ever  knew, 

Flow,  Luce  clarius.  [Mr.  Sergeant. 

Lord  O.  Upon  my  word,  ladies,  if  you  have  often 
these  frolics,  it  would  be  really  entertaining  to  pass 
a  whole  summer  with  you.  But,  come,  (T  oBetty.) 
open  the  door  and  entreat  your  amiable  mistress  to 
come  forth,  and  dispel  all  our  doubts  with  hersmiles. 

Bet.  (Opening  the  door.)  Madam, you  are  wanted 
in  this  room.  (Pertly.) 

Enter  Fanny,  in  great  confusion. 

Miss  S.  You  see  she's  ready  dressed — and  what 
confusion  she's  in.  [Her  guilt  confounds  her  ! 

Mrs.  H.  Ready  to  pack  off,  bag  and  baggage  ! 

Flow.  Silence  in  the  court,  ladies. 

Fan.  I  am  confounded,  indeed,  madam. 

Lord  O.  Don't  droop,  my  beauteous  lily!  but 
with  your  own  peculiar  modesty  declare  your  state 
of  mind.  Pour  conviction  into  their  ears,  and  rap- 
ture into  mine.  (Smiling.) 

Fan.  I  am,  at  this  moment,  the  most  unhappy — 
most  distressed — the  tumult  is  too  much  for  my 
heart — and  I  want  the  power  to  reveal  a  secret, 
■which,  to  conceal,  has  been  the  misfortune  and 
misery  of  my —  (Faints  away.) 

LovEWELL  rushes  out  of  the  chamber. 

Love.  My  Fanny  in  danger!  I  can  contain  no 
longer.  Prudence  were  now  a  crime  ;  all  other  cares 
were  lost  in  this.  Speak,  speak,  speak  to  me,  my 
dearest  Fanny !  let  me  but  hear  thy  voice :  open 
your  eyes,  and  bless  me  with  the  smallest  sign  of 

Miss  S.  Lovewell! — I  am  easy.  [life. 

Mrs.  H.  I  am  thunderstruck! 

Lord  O.  I  am  petrified ! 

Sir  J.  And  I  undone. 

Fan.  (Recovering.)  O,  Lovewell !  even  supported 
by  thee,  I  dare  not  look  my  father  nor  his  lordship 
in  the  face.  [sir  ? 

Ster.  What  now  ?  Did  not  I  send  you  to  London, 

iorrfO.  Eh!  What?  How's  this?  By  what 
right  and  title  have  you  been  half  the  night  in  that 
lady's  bedchamber? 

Love.  By  that  right  which  makes  me  the  hap- 
piest of  men ;  and  by  a  title  which  I  would  not 
forego  for  any  the  best  of  kings  could  give. 

Bet.  I  could  cry  my  eyes  out  to  hear  his  mag- 

Lord  O.  I  am  annihilated  !  [nanimity. 

Ster.  I  have  been  choked  with  rage  and  wonder  ; 
but  now  I  can  speak. — Lovewell,  you  area  villain  ; 
— you  have  broken  your  word  with  me. 


Fan.  Indeed,  sir,  he  has  not:  you  forbade  him 
to  think  of  me,  v/iten  it  was  out  of  his  power  to 
obey  you — we  have  been  married  these  four  months. 

Ster.  And  he  sha'n't  stay  in  my  house  four  hours. 
What  baseness  and  treachery !  As  for  you,  you 
shall  repent  this  step  as  long  as  you  live,  madam  ! 

Fan.,  Indeed,  sir,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
the  tortures  I  have  already  endured  in  consequence 
of  my  disobedience.  My  heart  has  continually 
upbraided  me  for  it ;  and  though  I  was  too  weak  to 
struggle  with  affection,  I  feel  that  I  must  be  mi- 
serable for  ever  without  your  forgiveness. 

Ster.  Lovewell,  you  shall  leave  my  house  di- 
rectly ;  and  you  shall  follow  him,  madam  ! 

Lord  O.  And  if  they  do,  I  will  receive  them  into 
mine.  Lookye,  Mr.  Sterling,  there  have  been  some 
mistakes,  which  we  had  all  better  forget  for  our 
own  sakes  ;  and  the  best  way  to  forget  them,  is  to 
forgive  the  cause  of  them,  which  I  do  from  my 
soul.  Poor  girl  !  I  swore  to  support  her  affection 
with  my  life  and  fortune ;  it  is  a  debt  of  honour, 
and  must  be  paid.  You  swore  as  much  too,  Mr. 
Sterling ;  but  your  laws  in  the  city  will  excuse  you, 
I  suppose  ;  for  you  never  strike  a  balance  without 
— errors  excepted. 

Sler.  I  am  a  father,  my  lord  ;  but  for  the  sake  of 
other  fathers,  I  think  I  ought  not  to  forgive  her, 
for  fear  of  encouraging  other  silly  girls,  like  her- 
self, to  throw  themselves  away  without  the  consent 
of  their  parents. 

Love.  I  hope  there  will  be  no  danger  of  that,  sir. 
Young  ladies,  with  minds  like' my  Fanny's,  would 
startle  at  the  very  shadow  of  vice ;  and  when  they 
know  to  what  uneasiness  only  an  indiscretion  has 
exposed  her,  her  example,  instead  of  encouraging, 
will  rather  serve  to  deter  them. 

Mrs.  H.  Indiscretion,  quotha!  a  mighty  pretty 
delicat  word  to  express  disobedience  ! 

Lord  O.  For  my  part,  I  indulge  my  own  passions 
too  much  to  tyrannize  over  those  of  other  people. 
Poor  souls !  I  pity  them.  And  you  must  forgive 
them,  too.  Come,  come,  melt  a  little  of  your  flint, 
Mr.  Sterling. 

Ster.  Why,  why  as  to  that,  my  lord — to  be  sure, 
he  is  a  relation  of  your's,  mv  lord — What  say  you, 
sister  Heidelberg  ? 

Mrs.  H.  The  girl's  ruined,  and  I  forgive  her. 

Ster.  Well!  so  do  I  then.  Nay,  no  thanks.  (To 
Love,  and  Fan.  who  seem  preparing  to  speak.  )There's 
an  end  of  the  matter.    \^E.vit  Flow.  Trav.  and  Betty. 

Lord  O.  But,  Lovewell,  what  makes  you  dumb 
all  this  while  ? 

Love.  Your  kindness,  my  lord.  I  can  scarcely 
believe  my  own  senses — they  are  all  in  a  tumult  of 
fear, joy,  love,  expectation,  and  gratitude.  I  ever 
was,  and  am  now  more  bound  in  duty  to  your 
lordship. — For  you,  Mr.  -Sterling,  if  every  moment 
of  my  life,  spent  gratefully  in  your  service,  will,  in 
some  measure,  compensate  the  want  of  fortune,  you, 
perhaps,  will  not  repent  your  goodness  to  me.  And 
you,  ladies,  I  flatter  myself,  will  not,  for  the  future, 
suspect  me  of  artifice  and  intrigue — I  shall  be  happy 
to  oblige  and  serve  you.    As  for  you.  Sir  John — 

Sir  J.  No  apologies  to  me,  Lovewell ;  I  do  not 
deserve  any.  All  I  have  to  offer  in  excuse  for  what 
has  happened,  is  my  total  ignorance  of  your  situa- 
tion. Had  you  dealt  a  little  more  openly  with  me, 
you  would  have  saved  me,  yourself,  and  that  lady, 
(who  I  hope  will'  pardon  my  behaviour)  a  great 
deal  of  uneasiness.  Give  me  leave,  however,  to 
assure  you,  that  light  and  ca))ricious  as  I  may  have 
appeared,  now  my  infatuation  is  over,  I  have  sensibi- 
lity enough  to  be  ashamed  of  the  part  I  have  acted, 
and  honour  enough  to  rejoice  at  your  happiness. 

Love.  And  now,  my  dearest  Fanny,  though  we 
are,  seemingly,  the  happiest  of  beings,  yet  all  our 
Joys  would  be  damped,  if  his  lordship's  generosity 
and  Mr.  Sterling's  forgiveness  should  not  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  indulgence,  approbation,  and  consent 
of  these  our  best  benefactors.  (7*0  the  audience,) 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I.—Covent  Garden. 
Enter  Mrs.  Am  let  and  Mrs.  Cloggit. 

Mrs.  A.  Good  morrow,  neighbour!  good  morrow, 
neighbour  Cloggit!  How  does  all  at  jour  bouse 
this  morning? 

Mrs.  C.  Thank  you  kind!}',  Mrs.  Amlet;  thank 
you  kindly  ;  how  do  you  do,  I  pray  1 

Mrs.  A.  At  the  old  rate,  neighbour,  poor  and 
honest ;  these  are  hard  times,  good  lack  ! 

Mrs.  C.  If  they  are  hard  with  you,  what  are  they 
with  us?  You  have  a  good  trade  going;  ail  the 
great  folks  in  town  help  you  off  with  your  mer- 
chandise. 

Mrs.  A.  Yes,  they  do  help  us  off  with  them, 
indeed  !  they  buy  all. 

Mrs.  C.  And  pay — 

Mrs.  A.  For  some. 

Mrs.  C.  Well,  'tis  a  thousand  pities,  Mrs.  Amlet, 
they  are  not  as  ready  at  one  as  they  are  at  t'other ; 
for,  not  to  wrong  them,  they  give  very  good  rates. 

Mrs.  A.  Oh!  for  that,  let's  do  them  justice, 
neighbour;  they  never  make  two  words  upon  the 
price,  all  they  haggle  about  is  the  day  of  payment. 

Mrs.  C.  There's  all  the  dispute,  as  you  say. 

Mrs.  A.  But  that's  a  wicked  one  :  for  my  part, 
neighbour,  I'm  just  tired  off  my  legs  with  trotting 
after  them;  besides  it  eats  out  all  our  profit.  Would 
you  believe  it,  Mrs.  Cloggit,  I  have  worn  out  four 
pair  of  pattens,  with  following  my  old  Lady  Youth- 
ful, for  one  set  of  false  teeth,  and  but  three  pots  of 
paint? 
r     Mrs,  C.  Look  yon  there,  now ! 


Mrs.  A.  If  they  would  but  once  let  me  get 
enough  by  them  to  keep  a  coach  to  carry  me  a 
dunning  after  them,  there  would  be  some  con- 
science in  it. 

Mrs.  C.  Ay,  that  were  something.  But  now  you 
talk  of  conscience,  Mrs.  Amlet,  how  do  you  speed 
amongst  your  city  customers? 

Mrs.  A.  City  customers!  Now,  by  my  truth, 
neighbour,  between  the  ciiy  and  the  court,  with 
reverence  be  it  spoken,  there's  not  a  pin  to  choose. 
My  ladies  in  the  city,  in  times  past,  were  as  full  of 
gold  as  they  were  of  religion,  and  as  punctual  in 
their  payments  as  they  were  in  their  prayers  ;  but 
since  they  have  set  their  minds  upon  quality,  adieu 
one,  adieu  t'other!  their  money  and  their  con- 
sciences are  gone,  heaven  knows  where! 

Mrs.  C.  But  what  the  murrain  have  they  to  do 
with  quality?  Why  don't  their  husbands  make 
them  mind  their  shops? 

Mrs.  A.  Their  husbands!  their  husbands,  say'st 
thou,  woman?  Alack,  alack  !  they  mind  their  hus- 
bands, neighbour,  no  more  than  they  do  a  sermon. 

Mrs.  C.  Good  lack-a-day!  that  women  born  of 
sober  parents,  should  be  prone  to  follow  ill  exam- 
ples !  But  now  we  talk  of  equity,  when  did  you 
hear  of  your  son  Richard,  Mrs.  Amlet?  Mj'  daugh- 
ter Flipp  says  she  met  him  t'other  day,  in  an  offi- 
cer's dress,  with  three  fine  ladies,  his  footman  at 
his  heels,  and  as  gay  as  a  bridegroom. 

Mr.f.  ^.  Is  it  possible?  Ah!  the  rogue!  Well, 
neighbour,  all's  well  that's  end  well!  But  Dick 
will  be  hanged. 

Mrs.  C.  That  were  pity. 

Mrs.  A.  Pity,  indeed!  for  he's  a  hopeful  jonng 
90 
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man  to  look  on  ;  but  he  leads  a  life — Well }  where 
lie  has  it,  heaven  knows  !  but  they  say,  he  pays  his 
club  with  the  best  of  them.  I  have  seen  him  but 
once  these  three  months,  neighbour,  and  then  the 
varlet  wanted  money;  but  I  bid  him  march,  and 
inarcii  he  did  to  some  purpose  ;  for,  in  less  than  an 
Lour,  back  comes  my  gentleman  into  the  house, 
walks  to  and  fro  in  the  room,  with  his  hat  on  one 
side,  whistling  a  minuet,  and  tossing  a  purse  of  gold 
from  one  hand  to  t'other,  with  no  more  respect. 
Leaven  bless  us!  than  if  it  had  been  an  orange. 
"Sirrah,"  says  I,  "where  have  you  got  that?" 
He  answers  me  nefer  a  word,  but  sets  his  arms 
a-kimbo,  cocks  his  saucy  hat  in  my  face,  turns 
about  his  ungracious  heel,  and  I've  never  set  eyes 
on  him  since. 

Mrs.  C.  Look  you  there,  now!  to  see  what  the 
youth  of  this  age  are  come  to  ! 

Mrs.  A.  See  what  they  will  come  to,  neighbour! 
Heaven  sliield,  I  say  !  but  Dick's  upon  the  gallop. 
Well,  I  must  bid  you  good-morrow:  I'm  going 
where  I  doubt  I  shall  meet  but  a  sorry  welcome. 

Mrs,  C.  To  get  in  some  old  debt,  I  warrant  you? 

Mrs.  A.  Neither  better  nor  worse. 

Mrs.  C.  From  a  lady  of  quality? 

Mrs.  A.  No,  she's  but  a  scrivener's  wife;  but 
she  lives  as  well,  and  pays  as  ill,  as  the  stateliest 
countess  of  them  all.  lExeuitt, 

Scene  TI. — The  Street,  with  Moneytrap's  house. 
Enter  Brass. 

Brass.  Well,  surely,  through  iJie  world's  wide 
extent,  there  never  appeared  so  impudent  a  fellow 
as  my  school-fellow  Dick  !  to  pass  himself  upon  the 
town  for  a  gentleman,  drop  into  all  the  best  com- 
pany with  an  easy  air,  as  if  his  natural  element  were 
in  the  sphere  of  quality;  when  the  rogue  had  a 
kettle-drum  to  his  father,  who  was  hanged  for 
robbing  a  church,  and  has  a  pedler  to  his  mother, 
who  carries  her  shop  under  her  arm.  But  here  he 
comes. 

Enter  Dick. 

Diclc.  Well,  Brass,  what  news?  Hast  thou  given 
my  letter  to  Flippauta? 

Brass.  I  am  but  Just  come;  I  haven't  knocked 
at  the  door  yet.  But  I  have  a  pretty  piece  of  new.s 
for  you. 

Bick.  A.S  how? 

Brass,  We  must  quit  this  country. 

Dick.  We'll  be  hanged  first! 

Brass.  So  you  will,  if  you  stay. 

Dick.  Why,  what's  the  malterl 

Brass.  There's  a  storm  coming. 

Dick.  From  whence  ? 

Brass.  From  the  worst  point  in  the  compass,  the 
law. 

Dick.  The  law !  Why,  what  have  I  to  do  with 
the  law? 

Brass.  Nothing ;  and,  therefore,  it  has  something 
to  do  with  you. 

Dick.  Explain. 

Brass.  You  know  you  cheated  a  young  fellow  at 
piquet,  t'other  day,  of  the  money  he  had  to  raise 
his  companv. 

Dick.  Well,  what  Ihenl 

Brass.  Why,  he's  sorry  he  lost  it. 

Dick.  Who  doubts  that? 

Brass.  Ay,  but  that  is  not  all,  he's  such  a  fool  to 
think  of  complaining  on't. 

Dick,  Then  I  must  be  wise  to  stop  his  mouth. 

jSnws.  How  ? 

Dick.  Give  him  a  little  back:  if  that  won't  do, 
strangle  him. 

Brass.  You  are  very  quick  in  your  methods. 

Dick.  Men  must  be  so,  that  will  despatch  busi- 
ness. 

Brass.  Hark  you!  Colonel,  your  father  died  in 
Lis  bed?  [fool. 

Dick.  He  might  have  done  if  he  had  not  been  a 


Brass.  Why,  he  robbed  a  church. 

Dick.  Ay,  but  he  forgot  to  make  sure  of  the 
sexton. 

Brass.  Are  not  you  a  great  rogue? 

Dick.  Or  I  should  wear  worse  clothes. 

Brass.  Hark  you  !  I  would  advise  you  to  change 
your  life. 

Dick.  And  turn  ballad-singer? 

Brass.  Not  so,  neither. 

Dick,  What,  then? 

Brass.  Why,  if  you  can  get  this  young  wench, 
reform,  and  live  honest. 

Dick.  That's  the  way  to  be  starved. 

Brass.  No;  she  has  money  enough  to  buy  you  a 
good  place,  and  pay  me  into  the  bargain  for  helping 
her  to  so  good  a  match.  You  have  but  this  throw 
left  to  save  you  ;  for  you  are  not  ignorant,  young- 
ster, that  your  morals  begin  to  be  pretty  well  known 
about  town  :  have  a  care  your  noble  birth  and  your 
honourable  relations  are  not  discovered,  too;  tliere 
needs  but  that,  to  have  you  tossed  in  a  blanket  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  first  company  of  ladies  you 
intrude  into  ;  and  then,  like  a  dutiful  son,  you  may 
dangle  about  with  your  mother,  and  sell  paint; 
she's  old  and  weak,  and  wants  somebody  to  carry 
her  goods  after  her.  How  like  a  dog  will  you  look, 
your  hair  cropped  up  to  your  ears,  and  a  band-box 
under  your  arm ! 

Dick.  Why,  faith  !  Brass  !  I  think  thou  art  in  the 
right  on't ;  I  must  fix  my  aflairs  quickly,  or  Madam 
Fortune  will  be  playing  some  of  her  tricks  with 
me;  therefore,  I'll  tell  thee  what  we'll  do  :  we'll 
pursue  this  old  rogue's  daughter  heartily  ;  we'll 
cheat  his  famUy  to  some  purpose,  and  they  shall 
atone  for  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Brass.  Have  at  her,  then  ;  I'll  about  your  busi- 
ness presently. 

Dick.  Success  attend  thee!  Adieu,  my  dear 
Brass !  [Exit. 

Brass.  Adieu,  my  dear — d — d  rogue!  Well,  I 
say  nothing.  But  when  I  have  got  matters  into  a 
good  posture,  he  shall  sign  and  seal,  or  I'll  have 
him  tumbled  out  of  the  house  like  a  cheese.  Now 
for  Flippanta.  {Knocks.) 

EnterYLlPPANTX. 

F/i/).  Who's  that?  Brass? 

Brass.  Flippanta! 

Flip.  What  want  you,  rogue's  face? 

Brass,  Is  your  mistress  dressed  ? 

Flip.  What,  already  ?    Is  the  fellow  drunk  ? 

Brass,  Why,  with  respect  to  her  looking-glass, 
it  is  almost  two. 

Flip,  What  then,  fool? 

Brass.  Why,  then,  it  is  time  for  the  mistress  of 
the  house  to  come  down,  and  look  alter  her  family. 

Flip,  Pr'ythee,  don't  be  an  owl.  Those  that 
go  to  bed  at  night  may  rise  in  the  morning ;  we 
that  go  to  bed  Id  the  morning,  may  rise  in  the 
afternoon. 

Brass.  When  does  she  make  her  visits,  then? 

Flip.  By  candle-light ;  we  women  hate  inquisi- 
tive sun-shine:  but,  do  you  know  that  my  ladj'  is 
going  to  turn  good  housewife? 

Brass.  What,  is  she  going  to  die? 

Flip,  Die! 

Brass.  W^hy,  that's  the  only  way  to  save  money 
for  her  family. 

Flij),  No;  but  she  has  thought  of  a  project  to 
save  chair-hire. 

Brass  As  how? 

Flip,  Why,  all  the  company  she  used  to  keep 
abroad,  she  now  intends  shall  mt^:  at  her  own 
house.  Your  master  has  advised  her  to  set  up  a 
faro  bank. 

Brass.  Nay,  if  he  advised  her  to  it,  it's  right; 
but  has  she  acquainted  her  hi'sband  with  it  yet? 

Flip.  What  to  do?  When  the  company  meet, 
he'll  see  them. 
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Brass.  Nay,  that's  true,  as  you  say,  be'H  know 
it  »oon  enough. 

Flip.  Well,  I  must  begone;  have  you  any  busi- 
ness with  my  lady  f 

Brass.  Yes,  as  ambassador  from  Araminta,  I  have 
a  letter  for  her. 

Flip.  Give  it  me. 

Brass.  Hold V  and,  as  first  minister-of-state  to 
the  Colonel,  I  have  an  afl'air  to  communicate  to 
tiiee. 

Flip    What  is  it?  quick! 

Brass.  Why,  he's  in  love. 

Flip.  With  what? 

Brass.  A  woman — and  her  money  together. 

Flip.  Who  is  she? 

Brass,  Corinna.  He  has  ordered  me  to  demand 
Irer  of  thee  in  marriage. 

Flip.  Of  me? 

Brass.  Why,  when  a  man  of  quality  has  a  mind 
to  a  city  fortune,  wouldst  have  him  apply  to  her 
fatlier  and  mother? 

Flip.  No. 

Brass.  No,  so  I  think :  men  of  our  end  of  the 
h)wn  are  better  bred  than  to  use  ceremony.  Will 
you  slip  this  letter  into  her  prayer-book,  my  little 
queen?  It's  a  very  passionate  one;  it's  sealed  with 
a  heart  and  a  dagger ;  you  may  see  by  that  what  he 
intends  to  d-o  with  himself. 

Flip.  Are  there  any  verses  in  it?  If  not,  I  won't 
touch  it. 

Brass.  Not  one  word  in  prose  ;  if  s  dated  in  rhyme. 

Flip.  (Takes  the  letter.)  Well,  but,  have  you 
brought  nothing  else? 

Brass.  Gad  forgive  me!  I'm  the  forgetfullest 
•dog — I  have  a  letter  for  you,  too ;  here  tis,  in  a 
purse,  but  it's  iti  prose  ;  you  won't  touch  it. 

Flip.  Yes,  hang  it!  it  is  not  good  to  be  too 
dainty. 

Brass.  How  useful  a  virtue  is  humility !  Well, 
child,  we  shall  have  an  answer  to-morrow,  sha'n't 
we? 

Flip.  I  can't  promise  you  that;  for  onr  young 
gentlewoman  is  not  so  often  inmyway  as  she  should 
be.  Her  fatber,  who  is  a  citizen  from  the  foot  to 
the  foreiiead  of  him,  seldom  lets  her  converse  with 
lier  mother-in-law  and  me,  for  fear  sbe  should  learn 
the  airs  of  a  woman  of  quality.  But  I'll  take  the 
first  occasion:  barkl  there's  my  lady,  go  in  and 
deliver  your  letter  to  her. 

[Fxeunt,  with  much  ceremony. 

Scene  III. — A  Parlour. 

Clarissa  discovered  reclining  on  a  sofa.    Enter 
Flippanta  and  Brass. 

Clar.  No  messages  this  morning,  from  anybody 
Flippanta?  Lard  !  how  dull  that  is  !  Oh  I  there's 
Brass  I  I  did  not  see  thee,  Brass.  What  news 
dost  thou  bring? 

Brass.  Only  a  letter  from  Araminta,  nradam. 

Clar.  Give  it  to  me :  open  it  for  me,  Flippanta,  I 
■am  so  lazy  to-day. 

Brass.  {To  Flip.)  Be  sure  you,  now,  deliver  my 
nraster's  as  carefully  as  I  do  this. 

Flip.  Don't  trouble  thyself,  I'm  no  novice. 

Clar.  (To  Brass.)  'Tis  well ;  there  needs  no  an- 
swer, since  she'll  be  here  so  soon. 

Brass,  Your  ladyship  has  no  farther  commands, 
then? 

Clar.  Notatthis  time,  honest  Brass!  Flippanta! 

\_Exit  Brass. 

Flip.  Madam ! 

Clar.  My  husband's  in  love. 

Flip.  In  love? 

Clar.  With  Araminta. 

Flip.  Impossible! 

Clar.  This  letter  from  her  is  to  give  me  an  ac- 
count of  it. 

Flip.  Methinks,  yon  are  not  very  much  alarmed. 


Clar.  No ;  thou  know'st  I  am  not  much  tortured 
with  jealousy. 

Flip.  Nay,  you  are  much  in  tlie  right  on't,  ma- 
dam ;  for  jealousy's  a  city  passion ;  'tis  a  thing 
unknown  amongst  people  of  quality. 

Clar.  Fie  !  a  woman  must,  indeed,  be  of  a  me- 
chanic mould,  who  is  either  troubled  or  pleased 
with  anything  her  husband  can  do  to  her.  Pr'ythee, 
mention  him  no  more  :  'tis  the  dullest  theme— 

Flip.  'Tis  splenetic,  indeed.  But  when  once  you 
open  your  faro  bank,  I  hope  that  will  put  him  out 
of  your  head. 

Clar.  Alas !  Flippanta,  I  begin  to  grow  weary 
even  of  the  thoughts  of  that,  too. 
Flip.  How  so? 

Clar.  Why,  I  have  thought  on't  a  day  and  a  niglit 
already  ;  and  four-and-twenty  hours,  thou  knowest, 
is  enough  to  make  one  weary  of  anything. 

Fit]}.  Now,  by  my  conscience  1  you  have  more 
woman  in  you  than  all  your  sex  together  :  you  never 
know  what  you  would  have. 

Clur.  Thou  niistakest  the  thing  quite.  I  alwa3'S 
know  what  I  want,  but  I  am  never  pleased  with 
what  I  have.  The  want  of  a  thing  is  perplexing 
enough,  but  the  possession  of  it  is  intolerable. 

Flip.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  von  are  made  of, 
but  other  women  would  think  themselves  blest  in 
your  case:  handsome,  witty,  loved  by  everybody, 
and  of  so  happy  a  composure  to  care  a  lig  (or  no- 
body. You  have  ffo  one  passion,  but  that  of  j'our 
pleasures ;  and  you  have,  in  me,  a  servant  devoted 
to  all  your  desires,  let  them  be  as  extravagant  as 
they  will:  yet,  all  this  is  nothing  ;  you  can  still  be 
out  of  humour. 

Clar.  Alas!  I  have  too  much  cause. 
Flip,  Why,  what  have  you  to  complain  of? 
Clar.  Alas  !  I  have  more  subjects  lor  spleen  than 
one :  is  it  not  a  most  horrible  thing  that  I  should 
be  but  a  scrivener's  wife  ?  Come,  don't  flatter  me  ; 
don't  you  think  nature  designed  me  for  something 
plus-elevie  ? 

Flip.  Nay,  that's  certain ;  but,  on  t'otber  side, 
methinks,  you  ought  to  be,  in  some  measure,  con- 
tent, since  you  live  like  a  woman  of  quality,  though 
you  are  none. 

Clar,  Oh,   fie!    the   very  quintessence  of  it  is 
Flip.  What's  that  ?  [wanting. 

Clar.  Why,  I  dare  abuse  nobody  :  I'm  afraid  to 
afltront  people,  though  I  don't  like  their  faces  ;  or 
to  ruin  their  reputations,  though  they  pique  me  to 
it,  by  taking  ever  so  much  pains  to  preserve  them  : 
I  dare  not  raise  a  lie  of  a  man,  though  he  neglects 
to  make  love  to  me ;  nor  report  a  woman  to  be  a 
fool,  though  she's  handsomer  than  I  am.  In  short, 
I  dare  not  so  much  as  bid  my  footman  kick  the 
people  out  of  doors,  though  they  come  to  ask  me 
for  what  I  owe  them. 

Flip.  All  this  is  very  hard,  indeed. 
Clar.  Ah  !  Flippanta,  the  perquisites  of  quality 
are  of  an  unspeakable  value. 

Flip.  They  are  of  some  use,  I  must  confess;  but 
we  must  not  expect  to  have  everything.  You  have 
wit  and  beauty,  and  a  fool  to  your  husband :  come, 
come,  madam,  that's  a  good  portion  for  one. 

Clar.  Alas  !  what  signilies  beauty  and  wit,  when 
one  dares  neither  jilt  the  men,  nor  abuse  the  wo^ 
men?  I  have  been  sometimes  almost  choked  with 
scandal,  and  durst  not  cough  it  up  for  want  of  being 
a  countess. 

Flip.  Poor  lady! 

Clar.  Oh!  liberty  is  a  fine  thing,  Flippanta  ;  it's  a 
great  help  in  conversation  to  have  leave  to  say 
what  one  will.  I  have  seen  a  woman  of  quality, 
who  has  not  had  one  grain  of  wit,  entertain  a  whole 
company  the  most  agreeably  in  the  world,  only 
with  her  malice.  But  'lis  in  vain  to  repine,  I  can  t 
mend  my  condition  till  my  husband  dies ;  so  I'll  say 
no  more  on't,  but  think  of  making  the  most  of  the 
state  I  am  in. 
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Flip.  That's  your  best  way,  madam ;   and,  in  j 
order  to  do  it,  pray,  consider  how  you'll  get  some 
ready  money  to  set  your  faro  bank  a-going:  for 
that's  necessary. 

Clar.  Thou  say'st  true:  but  what  trick  I  shall 
play  ray  husband  to  get  some,  I  don't  know;  for 
my  pretence  of  losing  my  diamond  necklace  has  put 
the  man  into  such  a  passion,  I  am  afraid  he  won't 
hear  reason. 

Flip.  No  matter;  he  begins  to  think  'tis  lost  in 
earnest;  so,  I  fancy,  you  may  venture  to  sell  it,  and 
raise  money  that  way. 

Clar,  That  can't  be,  for  he  has  left  odious  notes 
with  all  the  goldsmiths  in  town. 

Flip.  Well,  we  must  pawn  it,  then. 

Clar.  I  am  quite  tired  of  dealing  with  those 
pawnbrokers. 

Flip.  I'm  afraid  you'll  continue  the  trade  a  gi'eat 
while,  for  all  that.  {Aside.) 

Enter  Jessamine. 

.Tess.  Madam,  there's  the  woman  below  that 
sells  paint  and  patches,  false  teeth,  and  all  sorts 
of  things  for  the  ladies;  I  can't  think  of  her  name. 

[Exit. 

Flip.  'Tis  Mrs.  Amlet;  she  wants  money. 

Clar.  Well,  I  ha'n't  enough  for  myself;  it  is  an 
unreasonable  thing  she  should  think  I  have  any  for 
her. 

Flip.  She's  a  troublesome  jade! 

Clar.  So  are  all  people  who  come  a  dunning. 

Flip.  What  will  you  do  with  her? 

Clar.  I  have  just  now  thought  on't.  She  is  very 
rich,  that  woman  is,  Flippanta;  I'll  borrow  some 
money  of  her. 

Flip.  Borrow!  sure,  you  jest,  madam. 

Clar.  No,  I  am  in  earnest ;  I  give  thee  commis- 
sion to  do  it  for  me. 

Flip.  Me! 

Clnr.  Why  dost  thou  stare,  and  look  so  un- 
gainly 1     Don't  I  speak  to  be  understood? 

Flip.  Yes,  I  understand  you  well  enough ;  but 
Mrs.  Amlet — 

Clar.  But  Mrs.  Amlet  must  lend  me  some  mo- 
ney ;  where  shall  I  have  any  to  pay  her  else? 

Flip.  That's  true ;  I  never  thought  of  that,  truly ! 
But  here  she  is.  ' 

Enter  Mrs.  Amlet. 

Clar.  (Retires  to  the  sofa.)  How  do  you  do? 
How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Amlet?  I  haven't  seen  yon 
these  thousand  years ;  and  yet,  I  believe,  I  aia 
down  in  your  books. 

Mrs.  A.  Oh!  madam,  I  don't  come  for  that, 
alack ! 

Flip.  Good-morrow,  Mrs.  Amlet! 

Mrs,  A.  Good-morrow,  Mrs.  Flippanta! 

Clar,  How  much  am  I  indebted  to  you,  Mrs. 
,         Amlet? 

Mrs,  A,  Nay,  if  your  ladyship  desires  to  see 
your  bill,  I  believe  I  may  have  it  about  me.  There, 
madam,  if  it  ben't  too  much  fatigue  to  you  to  look 
it  over. 

Clar.  Let  me  see  it,  for  I  hate  to  be  in  debt — 
where  I  am  obliged  to  pay.  (Aside.  Reads.)  "Im- 
primis. For  bolstering  out  the  Countess  of  Crump's 
left  hip" — Oh,  fie!  this  does  not  belong  to  me. 

Mrs.  A.  I  beg  your  ladyship's  pardon.  I  mis- 
took, indeed:  'tis  a  countess's  bill  I  have  writ  out 
to  little  purpose.  I  furnished  her,  two  years  ago, 
with  three  pair  of  hips,  and  am  not  paid  for  them 
-yet:  but  some  are  better  customers  than  some. 
There's  your  ladyship's  bill.  ( Giving  the  bill.) 

Clar.  (Reads.)  "  For  the  idea  of  a  new  invented 
corset" — Ay,  this  may  be  mine,  but  'tis  of  a  pre- 

fosterous  length.  (  Unrolling  the  bill.)  Do  you  think 
can  waste  time  to  read  every  article,  Mrs.  Amlet? 
I'd  as  lief  read  a  sermon. 

Mrs,  A,  Alack-a-dav!    there's   no   need   of  fa- 


tiguing yourself  at  that  rate;  cast  an  eye  only,  if 
your  honour  pleases,  upon  the  sum  total. 

Clar.  Total,  fifty-six  pounds  and  odd  things. 

Flip.  But  six-and-fifty  pounds  ! 
Mrs.  A.  Nay,  another  body  would  have  made  it 
twice  as  much,  but  there's  a  blessing  goes  along 
with  a  moderate  profit. 

Clar.  Flippanta,  go  to  my  cashier,  let  him  give 
you  six-and-fifty  pounds.  (Adjtesting  her  dress.) 
Make  haste:  don't  you  hear  me"?  six-and-fifty 
pounds.     Is  it  so  difficult  to  be  comprehended? 

Flip,  No,  madam,  I — I  comprehend;  six-and- 
fifty  pounds.     But — 

Clar,  But  go  and  fetch  it,  then. 

Flip.  Whatshe  means,  I  don'tknow;  batlshall, 
I  suppose,  before  I  bring  her  the  money. 

l^Aside  and  exit. 

Clar.  (Setting  her  hair  in  a  pocket-glass.)  The  . 
trade  you  follow  gives  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  Mj;s. 
Amlet?  " 

Mrs,  A.  Ala'ck-a-day!  a  world  of  pain,  madam; 
and  yet  there's  small  profit,  as  your  honour  sees 
by  your  bill. 

Clar.  Poor  woman  !  Sometimes  you  have  great 
losses,  Mrs.  Amlet? 

Mrs.  A.  I  have  two  thousand  pounds  owing  me, 
of  which  I  shall  never  get  ten  shillings. 

Clar.  Poor  woman  !  you  have  a  great  charge  of 
children,  Mrs.  Amlet? 

Mrs.  A.  Only  one  wicked  rogue,  madam,  who,  I 
think,  will  break  my  heart. 

Clar.  Poor  woman ! 

Mrs.  A.  He'll  be  hanged,  madam;  that  will  be 
the  end  of  him.  Where  he  gets  it,  heaven  knows  ! 
but  he's  always  shaking  his  heels  with  the  ladies, 
and  his  elbows  with  the  lords.  He's  as  fine  as  a 
prince,  and  as  trim  as  the  best  of  them  ;  but  the 
ungracious  rogue  tells  all  he  comes  near  that  his 
mother  is  dead,  and  I  am  but  his  nurse. 

Clar,  Poor  woman ! 

Mrs.  A.  Alas  !  madam,  he's  like  the  rest  of  the 
world  !  everybody's  for  appearing  to  be  more  thau 
they  are,  and  that  ruins  all. 

Clar,  AVell,  Mrs.  Amlet,  you'll  excuse  me,  I 
have~a  little  business;  Flippanta  will  bring  yoii 
your  money  presently.  Adieu,  Mrs.  Amlet !   lE.xit. 

Mrs.  A.  And  I  return  your  honour  many  thanks. 
Ah !  there's  my  good  lady,  not  so  much  as  read  her 
bill ;  if  the  rest  were  like  her  I  should  soon  have 
money  enough  to  go  as  fine  as  Dick  himself. 

Enter  DiCK. 

Dick.  Sure,  Flippanta  must  have  given  my  letter 
by  this  time ;  I  long  to  know  how  it  has  been  re- 
ceived. 

Mrs.  A.  Misericorde!   what  do  I  see? 

Dick.  Fiends  and  hags!  the  witch  my  mother! 
(Aside.) 

Mrs.  A.  Nay,  'tis  he.  Ah  !  my  poor  Dick!  what 
art  thou  doing  here? 

Vick.  What  a  misfortune  !  (Aside.) 

Mrs.  A.  Good  lard  1  now  thou  art  bravely  decked! 
But  it's  all  one  :  I  am  thy  mother  still !  and,  though 
thou  art  a  wicked  child,  nature  will  speak.  I  love 
thee,  Dick,  still.  Ah,  Dick!  my  poor  Dick!  (She 
attempts  to  kiss  him,  he  passes  under  her  arm.) 

Dick.  Blood  and  thunder!  will  yon  ruin  me? 

Mrs.  A.  Ah!  the  blasphemous  rogue!  how  he 
swears ! 

Dick.  You  destroy  all  my  hopes. 

Mrs.  A.  Will  your  mother's  kiss  destroy  you, 
varlet?  Thou  art  an  ungracious  bird  !  kneel  down 
and  ask  my  blessing,  sirrah. 

Dick.  Death  and  furies! 

Mrs.  A.  Ah  !  he's  a  proper  young  man  ;  see  what 
a  shape  he  has  !  Ah!  poor  child!  (Running  to  em- 
brace him,  he  escapes  from  her.) 

Dick.  Oons  !  keep  off!  the  woman's  mad !  If  any-. 
bodv  comes,  my  fortune'-s  lost. 
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Mrs.  A.  What  rortune,  eh?  speak,  graceless! 
Ah  !  Dick,  thoa'lt  be  hanged,  Dick. 

Pick.  Good,  dear  mother,  now,  don't  call  me 
Dick  here. 

Mrs. A.  Not  call  thee  Dick!  Is  it  not  thy  name? 
What  sliall  I  call  tiiee,  Mr.  Amlet,  eh  ?  Art  not 
thoa  a  presumptuous  rascal?  Hark  jou  !  sirrah,  I 
hear  of  j'our  tricks  ;  you  disown  me  for  your  mother, 
and  say  I  am  bat  your  nurse.     Is  not  this  true? 

Dick.  No;  I  love  you;  I  respect  yon;  (taking 
her  hand)  I  am  all  duty.  But  if  you  discover  me 
here,  you  ruin  the  fairest  prospect  that  man  ever 
had. 

Mrs.  A,  What  prospect,  eh?  Come,  this  is  a  lie 
now. 

Dick.  No,  ray  honoured  parent,  what  I  say  is 
true.  I  am  about  a  great  fortune.  I'll  bring  you 
home  a  daughter-in-law,  in  a  coach  and  six  horses, 
if  you'll  be  quiet :  I  can't  lell  you  more  now. 

Mrs.  A.  Is  it  possible? 

Dick.  'Tis  true,  by  Jupiter! 

Mi-s.  4.  My  dear  lad — 

Dick.   For  heaven's  sake — 

Mrs.  A.  But,  tell  me,  Dick — 

Dick.  I'll  follow  you  home  in  a  moment,  and  tell 
you  all. 

Mrs.  A.  What  a  shape  is  there! 

Dick.  Pray,  mother,  go. 

Mrs.  A.  I  must  receive  some  money  here  first, 
which  shall  go  for  thy  wedding  dinner. 

Dick.  Here's  somebody  coming!  Sdeath  !  she'll 
betray  me. 

Enter  VLlVPM<n,\. 

Dick.  (Makes  signs  to  his  mother.)  Good-morrow, 
dear  Flippanta;  how  do  all  the  ladies  within? 

Flip.  At  your  service,  Colonel;  as  far,  at  least, 
as  my  interest  goes. 

Mrs.  A.  Colonel!  La  you  now  !  how  Dick's  re- 
spected! (Aside.) 

Dick.  Waiting  for  thee,  Flippanta,  I  was  making 
acquaintance  with  this  old  gentlewoman  here. 

Mrs.  A.  The  pretty  lad!  he's  as  impudent  as  a 
lord.  (Aside.) 

Dick.  Who  is  this  good  woman,  Flippanta? 

Flip.  A  gin  of  all  trades ;  an  old  daggling  cheat, 
that  hobbles  about  from  house  to  house  to  bubble 
the  ladies  of  their  money.  I  have  a  small  business 
of  your's  in  ray  pocket,  Colonel.  (Aside  to  Dick.) 

Dick.  An  answer-to  my  letter? 

Flip.  So  quick,  indeed?  No,  it's  your  letter 
itself. 

Dick.  Hast  thou  not  given  it,  then,  yet? 

Flip.  I  haven't  had  an  opportunity  :  but  'twon't 
be  long  first.     Won't  you  go  in  and  see  my  lady? 

Dick.  Yes,  I'll  go  make  her  a  short  visit.  But 
dear  Flippanta,  don't  forget;  my  life  and  fortune 
are  in  your  hands. 

Flip.  Never  fear,  I'll  take  care  of  them. 

Mrs.  A.  How  he  traps  them!  let  Dick  alone. 
(Aside.) 

Dick.  (To  his  mother . )  Your  servant,  good  ma- 
dam. \_Exit. 

Mrs.  A.  Your  honour's  most  devoted.  A  pretty, 
civil,  well-bred  gentleman  this,  Mrs.  Flippanta. 
Pray,  whom  may  he  be? 

Flip.  A  man  of  great  note  ;  Colonel  Shapely. 

Mrs.  A.  Is  it  possible!  I  have  heard  much  of 
him,  indeed,  but  never  saw  him  before  :  one  may 
see  quality  in  every  limb  of  him;  he's  a  fine  man, 
truly ! 

Flip.  I  think  you  are  in  love  with  him,  Mrs. 
Amlet. 

Mrs.  A .  Alas !  those  days  are  done  with  me  ;  "but 
if  I  were  as  fair  as  I  was  once,  and  as  much  money 
as  some  folks.  Colonel  Shapely  should  not  catch 
cold  for  want  of  a  bed -fellow.  I  love  your  men  of 
rank,  they  have  something  in  their  air  does  so  dis- 
tinguish them  frjin  the  rascality. 


Flip.  People  of  quality  are  fine  things,  indeed, 
Mrs.  Amlet,  if  they  had  but  a  little  more  money; 
but  for  want  of  that,  they  are  forced  to  do  things 
their  great  souls  are  ashamed  of.  For  example: 
here's  my  lady,  she  owes  you  but  six-and-fifty 
pounds — 

Mrs.  A.  Well! 

Flip.  Well,  and  she  has  it  not  by  her  to  pay  you. 

Mrs,  A .  How  can  that  be  ? 

Flip.  I  don't  know:  her  cash-keeper's  out  of 
humour;  he  says  he  has  no  money. 

Mrs.  A.  What  a  presumptuous  piece  of  vermin 
is  a  cash-keeper!  Tell  his  lady  he  has  no  money! 
Now,  Mrs.  Flippanta,  you  may  see  his  bags  are 
full,  by  his  being  so  saucy. 

Flip.  If  they  are,  there's  no  help  for  it ;  he'll  do 
what  he  pleases,  till  he  comes  to  make  up  his  yearly 
accounts. 

Mrs.  A.  But  madam  plays  sometimes  :  so  when 
she  has  good  fortune,  she  can  pay  me  out  of  ber 
winnings. 

Flip.  Oh!  never  think  of  that,  Mrs.  Amlet;  if 
she  had  won  a  thousand  pounds,  she'd  rather  die 
in  a  gaol  than  pay  off  a  farthing  with  it. 

Mrs.  A.  Why,  what  shall  we  do,  then:  for  I 
haven't  one  penny  to  buy  bread. 

Flip.  I'll  tell  you— it  just  now  comes  into  my 
head:  I  know  my  lady  has  a  little  occasion  for 
money  at  this  time;  so,  if  yon  lend  her  a  hundred 
pounds,  do  you  see?  then  she  may  pay  you  your 
six-and-fifty  out  of  it. 

Mrs.  A.  Sure,  Mrs. Flippanta,  you  think  to  make 
a  fool  of  me  ? 

Flip.  No,  the  deuce  fetch  me  if  I  do!  You  shall 
have  a  diamond  necklace  in  pawn. 

Mrs.  A.  Oh,  ho!  a  pawn!  That's  another  case. 
And  when  must  she  have  the  money? 

Flip.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Mrs,  A.  Say  no  more.  Bring  the  necklace  to 
my  house ;  it  shall  be  ready  for  you. 

Flip.  I'll  be  with  you  in  a  moment. 

Mrs.  A.  Adieu,  Mrs.  Flippanta! 

F/j/).  Adieu,  Mrs.  Amlet!  [Exit  Mrs.  A.']  So! 
this  ready  money  will, make  us  all  happy.  This 
spring  will  set  our  faro  table  going,  and  that's  a 
wheel  will  turn  twenty  others.  My  lady's  young 
and  handsome  :  she'll  have  a  dozen  intrigues  upon 
her  hands,  before  she  has  been  twice  at  her  prayers. 
So  much  the  better;  the  more  the  grist,  the  richer 
the  miller.  Sure,  never  wench  got  into  so  hopeful 
a  place!  here^s  a  fortune  to  be  sold,  and  a  master 
to  be  ruined.  If  I  don't  feather  my  nest,  and  get 
a  good  husband,  I  deserve  to  die  both  a  maid  and 
a  beggar.  [Exit. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — Gripe's  House, 

Clarissa  and  Dick  discovered,  seated  on  a  sofa. 

Clar.  What,  in  the  name  of  dulness,  is  the  mat- 
ter with  you,  Colonel?  You  are  as  studious  as  a 
cracked  chymist. 

Dick.  My  head,  madam,  is  full  of  your  husband. 

Clar.  The  worst  furniture  for  a  head  in  the  uni- 
verse. 

Dick.  I  am  thinking  of  his  passion  for  your  friend 
Araminta. 

Clar.  Passion !  Dear  Colonel,  give  it  a  less 
violent  name. 

Enter  Brass. 

Dick.  Well,  sir,  what  want  you? 

Brass.  The  affair  I  told  you  of  goes  ill.  There's 
an  action  out.  (Aside  to  Dick.) 

Dick.  The  devil  there  is  ! 

Clar.  What  news  brings  Brass? 

Dick.  Before  gad!  I  can't  tell,  madam  ;  the  dog 
will  never  speak  out.  My  Lord  What-d'ye-call-hira 
wai(s  for  me  at  my  lodgmgs  :  is  not  that  it? 

Brass.  Yes,  sir. 
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Dich.  Madam,  I  ask  yonr  pardoti. 

Ciur.  Your  servant,  sir.  [^Exit  Dlch  with  Brass. 1 
Jessamine! 

Enter  Jessamine. 

Jess,  Madam ! 

Clar.  Where's  Corinna'?  Call  !ier  to  me,  if  her 
father  hasn't  locked  her  up  ;  1  want  her  company. 

Jess.  Madam,  her  guitar-master  is  with  her. 

[Exit. 

Clar.  Psha!  she's  always  taken  op  with-  lier  im- 
pertinent guitar-man.  Flippanla  stays  an  age  with 
that  old  fool,  Mrs.  Amlel;  and  Araminta,  before 
she  can  come  abroad,  is  so  long  placing  her  coquet- 
patch,  that  I  must  be  a  year  without  company. 
How  insupportable  is  a  moment's  uneasiness  to  a 
woman  of  spirit  and  pleasure. 

Enter  Flippanta. 
Oh!  art  thou  come  at  last?   Pr'ythee,  Flippanta, 
learn  to  move  a  little  quicker^  thou  know'st  how 
impatient  I  am. 

Fiip.  Yes,  when  yon  expect  money. 
Clar.  Well,  hast  thou  brought  me  any  after  all? 
Flip.  Yes,  I  have  brought  some.  There  !  (giving 
her  a  ■purse)  the  old  hag  has  struck  oft"  her  bill,  the 
rest  is  in  that  purse. 

Clar.  'Tis  well;  but  take  care,  Flippanta,  my 
Lusband  don't  suspect  anything  of  this;  'twould 
vex  him,  and  I  don  t  love  to  make  him  uneasy  ;  so  I 
■would  spare  him  these  little  sort  of  troubles,  by 
keeping  them  from  his  knowledge. 

Flip.  See  the  tenderness  she  has  for  him.,  and  yet 
lie's  always  complaining  of  you. 

Clar.  Tis  the  nature  of  them,  Flippanta ;  a  hus- 
band is  a  growling  animal. 

Flip.  How  exactly  you  define  them  ! 
Clar.  Oh!  I  know  them,  Flippanta:  though  I 
confess  my  poor  wretch  diverts  me  sometimes  with 
his  ill-humours.  I  wish  he  would  quarrel  with  me 
to-day  a  little,  to  pass  away  the  time,  for  I  find 
myself  in  a  violent  spleen.  My  cloak  and  gloves, 
and  the  coach  to  the  door  ! 

Flip.  Why,  whither  are  you  going  1 
Clar.  I  can't  tell  yet;  but  I  would  go  spend  some 
money,  since  I  have  it. 

Flip.  Why,  you  want  nothing  that  I  know  of. 
Clar.  How  awkward  an  objection  now  is  that,  as 
if  a  woman  of  education  bought  things  because  she 
wanted  them. 

Enter  Araminta. 
Lard !  what  a  tedious  while  you  have  let  me  expect 
you !  I  was  afraid  you  were  not  well ;  how  do  you 
do  to-dayl 

Aram.  As  well  as  a  woman  can  do,  that  has  not 
slept  all  night. 

Flip.  Methinks,  madam,  you  are  pretty  well 
awake,  however. 

Aram.  Oh!  'tis  not  a  little  thing  will  make  a 
woman  of  my  spirit  look  drowsy. 

Clar.  But,  pr'ythee,  what  was't  disturbed  yon? 
Aram.  Not  your  husband,  don't  trouble  your- 
self; at  least,  I  am  not  in  love  with  him  yet. 

Clar.  Well  remembered,  I  had  quite  forgot  that 
matter.  I  wish  yon  much  joy;  you  have  made  a 
noble  conquest,  indeed. 

Aram.  Do  you  know  'tis  in  my  power  to  ruin 
this  poor  thing  of  your's  ?  hia  whole  estate  is  at  my 
service. 

Flip.  Strike  him,  madam,  and  let  my  lady  go 
your  halves.  There's  no  sin  in  plundering  a  hus- 
band, so  his  wife  has  share  of  the  booty. 

Aram.  Whenever  she  gives  me  her  orders,  I 
shall  be  very  ready  to  obey  them. 

Clar.  Why,  as  odd  a  thing  as  such  a  project  may 
seem,  Araminta,  I  believe  I  shall  have  a  little 
serious  discourse  with  you  about  it.  But,  pr'ythee, 
lell  me  how  you  have  passed  the  night?  For  I  am 
sure  your  mind  has  been  roving  upon  some  pretty 
thing  or  other. 


Aram.  Why,  1  have  been  studying  all  the  ways 
my  brain  could  produce  to  plague  my  hu.sband. 

Clar.  No  wonder,  indeed,  you  look  so  fresh  this 
morning,  after  the  satisfaction  of  such  pleasing 
ideas  all  night. 

Aram.  Why,  can  a  woman  do  less  than  study 
mischief,  when  she  has  tumbled  and  tossed  herself 
into  a  burning  fever,  for  want  of  sleep.  But  we'll 
discourse  more  of  these  matters  as  we  go,  for  I 
must  make  a  tonr  among  the  shops. 

Clar.  My  coach  waits  at  the  door,  we'll  talk  of 
them  a*  we  rattle  along.  [Exit  ■with  Araminta, 

Flip.  What  a  pretty  little  pair  of  amiable  persons* 
are  there  gone  to  hold  a  council  of  war  together ! 
Poor  birds  !  what  would  they  do  with  their  time,  if 
the  plaguing  their  husbands  did  not  help  them  to 
employment'?  Well,  if  idleness  be  the  Foot  of  all 
evil,  then  matrimony's  good  for  something,  for  it 
sets  many  a  poor  woman  to  work.  But  here  comeir 
miss.  I  hope  I  shall  help  her  into  the  holy  state, 
too,  ere  long  ;  and  when  she's  once  there,  if  she 
don't  play  her  part  as  well  as  the  best  of  them,  I'm 
mistaken.  Haven't  I  lost  the  letter  I  am  to  give 
herl  No,  here  'tis  ;  so,  now  we  shall  see  how  pure 
nature  will  work  with  her,  for  art  she  knows  none 
yet. 

Enter  CoRiNNA. 
Cor.  What  does  my  mother-in-law  want  witfi 
me,  Flippanta"!  they  tell  me  she  was  asking  for  me. 
Flip.  She's  just  gone  out ;  so,  I  suppose,  'twas 
no  great  business. 

Cor.  Then  I'll  go  into  my  chamber  again. 
Flip.  Nay,  hold  a  little,  if  you  please.     I  have 
some  business  with  you  myself,  of  more  concern 
than  what  she  had  to  say  to  you. 

Cor.  Make  haste,  then,  for  yoa  know  my  father 
won't  let  me  keep  you  company ;  he  says  you'll 
spoil  me. 

Flip.  I  spoil  you !  he's  an  unworthy  man  to  give 
you  suchill  impressions  of  a  woman  of  my  honour. 
Cor.  Nay,  never  take  it  to  heart,  Flippanta,  for 
I  don't  believe  a  word  he  says.  But  he  does  so 
plague  me  with  his  continual  scolding,  I  am  almost 
weary  of  my  life. 

Flip.  Why,  what  is  it  he  finds  fault  with? 
Cor.  Nay,  I  don't  know,  for  I  never  mind  him; 
when  he  has  babbled  for  two  hours  together,  me- 
thinks I  have  heard  a  mill  going,  that's  all.  It  does 
not  at  all  change  my  opinion,  Flippanta,  it  only 
makes  my  head  ache. 

Flip.  Nay,  if  you  can  bear  it  so,  you  are  not  to 
be  pitied  so  much  as  I  thought.^ 

Cor,  Not  pitied!  Why,  is  it  not  a  miserable 
thing,  such  a  young  creature  as  I  am  should  be 
kept  in  perpetual  solitude,  with  no  other  company 
but  a  parcel  of  old  frightful  masters,  to  teach  me 
geography,  arithmetic,  philosophy,  and  a  thousand 
useless  things?  fine  entertainment,  indeed,  for  a 
young  girl  at  sixteen!  methinks,  one's  time  might  be 
belter  employed. 

Flip.  Those  things  will  improve  your  wit. 
Cor.  Fiddle  faddle!    haven't  I  wit  enough  al- 
ready? My  mother-in-law  has  learned  none  of  this 
trumpery,  and  is  not  she  as  happy  as  the  day  is 
longl 

Flip.  Then  you  envy  her,  I  find. 
Cor.  And  well  I  may.  Does  she  not  do  what  she 
has  a  mind  to,  in  spite  of  her  husband's  teeth? 

Flip.  Look  you  there  now  !  If  she  has  not  al- 
ready conceived  that  to  be  the  supreme  blessing  of 
life !  (Aside.) 

Cor,  I'll  tell  you  what,  Flippanta,  if  ray  mother- 
in-law  would  but  stand  by  me  a  little,  and  encou- 
rage me,  and  let  me  keep  her  company,  I'd  rebel 
against  my  father  to-morrow,  and  throw  all  my 
books  in  the  fire.  Why,  he  can't  touch  a  groat  of 
my  portion;  do  you  know  that,  Flippanta? 

Flip.  So,  I  shall  spoil  her!  Pray  heaven  the 
girl  don't  spoil  me.  (^  Aside.) 


Scene  1.] 
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•  Cor.  Look  you !  in  short,  lie  may  lliink  what  he 
pleases;  he  may  think  himself  wise;  but  tiioughts 
are  free,  and  I  may  think  in  my  toiTi.  I  am  but  a 
girl,  'tis  true,  and  a  fool,  too,  if  you  believe  him  ; 
but  let  him  know,  a  foolish  girl  may  make  a  wise 
man's  heart  ache;  so  lie  had  as  good  be  quiet.  Now 
it's  out !  (Skips  about.) 

Flip.  Very  well:  I  love  to  see  a  young  woman 
have  spirit;  it's  a  sign  she'll  come  to  something. 

Cor.  Ah  !  Flippanta,  if  you  would  but  encourage 
me,  you'd  find  me  quite  another  thing.  I  am  a 
devilish  girl  in  the  bottom;  I  wish  you'd  but  let 
me  make  one  amongst  you. 

Flip.  That  never  can  be,  till  you  are  married. 
Gome,  examine  your  strength  a  little.  Do  you 
think  you  durst  venture  upon  a  husband? 

Cor.  A  husband!  why,  a — if  you  would  but  en- 
courage me.  Come,  Flippanta,  be  a  true  friend, 
now.  I'll  give  you  advice  when  I  have  got  a  little 
more  experience.  Do  you  in  your  very  conscience 
and  soul  think  I  am  old  enough  to  be  married"! 

Flip.  Old  enough  I  Why,  you  are  sixteen,  are 
you  notl 

Cor.  Sixteen !     I  am  sixteen,  two  months,  and 
odd  days,  woman!     I  keep  an  exact  account. 
■    Flip.  The  deuce  you  are  ! 

Cor.  Why,  do  you,  then,  truly  and  sincerely 
think  I  am  old  enough? 

Flip.  I  do  upon  my  failh,  child  ! 

Cor.  Why,  then,  to  deal  as  fairly  with  you, 
Flippanta,  as  you  do  with  me,  I  have  thought  so 
any  time  these  three  years. 

Flip. 'fiow  I  find  you  have  more  wit  than  ever  I 
thought  you  had;  and  to  shew  you  what  an  opinion 
I  have  of  your  discretion,  I'll  shew  you  a  thing  I 
thought  to  have  thrown  in  the  fire. 

Cor,  What  is  it,  for  Jupiter's  sake? 

Flip.  Something  will  make  your  heart  chuck 
within  3'ou. 

Cor.  My  dear  Flippanta! 

Flip.  What  do  you  think  it  is  ? 

Cor.  I  don't  know  nor  I  don't  care,  but  I'm  mad 
to  have  it.  {Flippanta  shews  the  letter.)  Oh,  lard! 
a  letter!     Is  there  ever  a  token  in  it? 

Flip.  Yes,  and  a  precious  one,  too.  There's  a 
handsome  young  gentleman's  heart. 

Cor.  A  handsome  young  gentleman's  heart! 
Nay,  then,  it's  time  to  look  grave.  (Aside.) 

Flip.  There!   {Presenting  the Jetler.) 

Cor.  I  sha'n't  touch  it. 

Flip.  W  bat's  the  matter  now  ? 

Cor,  I  sha'n't  receive  it. 

Flip.  Sure,  you  jest. 

Cor.  You'll  find  I  don't.  I  understand  myself 
better  than  to  take  letters,  when  I  don't  know  who 
they  are  from. 

Flip.  I  am  afraid  I  commended  your  wit  too 
soon. 

Cor.  'Tis  all  one ;  I  sha'n't  touch  it,  unless  I 
know  who  it  comes  from. 

Flip.  Heyday !  open  it,  and  you'll  see. 

Cor.  Indeed  I  shall  not. 

Flip,  Well ,  then,  I  must  return  it  where  I  had  it. 

Cor.  That  won't  serve  your  turn,  madam;  my 
father  must  have  an  account  of  this. 

Flip.  Sure,  you  are  not  in  earnest? 

Cor.  You'll  find  I  am. 

Flip.  So,  here's  fine  work !  This  'tis  to  deal 
with  girls. 

Cor.  Confess  who  yon  had  it  from,  and,  perhaps, 
for  this  once,  I  mayn't  tell  my  father. 

Flip.  Why,  then,  since  it  must  out,  'twas  the 
Colonel:   but  why  are  you  so  scrupulous,  madam? 

Cor.  Because  if  it  had  come  from  anybody  else, 
I  would  not  have  given  a  farthing  for  it.  {Twitching 
it  eagerly  out  of  her  hand. ) 

Flip.  Ah!  my  dear  little  rogue!  (^embracing  her) 
you  frightened  me  out  of  my  wits. 

Cor.  Let  me  read  it,  let  me  read  it,  let  me  read 


it,  let  me  read  it,  I  say !  Urn— Cupid's— nm—dtirts 
— um —  beauty — um —  charms  — um  —  angel — um — 
goddess — (kissing  the  letter) — um — truest  lover — um 
— eternal  constancy — -um — cruel — um — racks — um — 
tortures — um — fifty  daggers — um — bleeding  heart — 
um — dead  man.  Very  well,  a  mighty  civil  letter,  I 
promise  you;  not  one  naughty  word  in  it;  I'll  go 
lock  it  up  in  my  work-box. 

Flij}.  Well,  but  what  does  he  say  to  youl 

Cor.  Not  a  word  of  news,  Flippanta,  'tis  all 
about  business. 

Flip.  Does  he  not  tell  you  he  is  in  love  with  you  T 

Cor.  Ay,  but  he  told  me  that  before. 

Flip.  How  so?  he  never  spoke  to  you. 

Cor,  He  sent  me  word  by  his  eyes. 

Flip,  Did  he  sol  iMighty  well!  I  thought  yoa 
had  been  to  learn  that  language. 

Cor.  Oh!  but  you  thought  wrong,  Flippanta. 
What,  because  I  don't  go  a  visiting,  and  see  the 
world,  you  think  I  know  nothing.  Dut  you  should 
consider,  Flippanta,  that  the  more  one's  alone,  the 
more  one  thinks;  and  'tis  thinking  that  improves  a 
girl.     Well,  Flippanta,  if  you'll  encourage  me — 

Flip.  Oh!  by  all  means,  an  answer. 

Cor.  Well,  since  you  say  it,  then,  I'll  e'en  in 
and  do  it ;  thongh  I  protest  to  you,  lest  you  should 
think  me  too  forward,  now,  he  is  the  only  man  that 
wears  a  beard  I'd  ink  my  fingers  for.  May  be,  if 
I  marry  him,  in  a  year  or  two's  time,  I  mayn't  be 
so  nice.  [^Aside,  and  exit. 

Flip.  Now  heaven  give  him  joy  !  he  is  like  to 
have  a  rare  wife  of  thee.  But  where  there's  money, 
a  man  has  a  plaster  to  his  sore.  They  have  a  blessed 
time  on't,  who  marry  for  love!  See,  here  comes 
an  example — Araniiuta's  dread  lord. 

Enter  MoNEYTRAP. 

Mon,  Ah !  Flippanta,  how  do  you  do,  good  Flip- 
panta? how  do  you  do? 

Flip,  Thank  you,  sir,  well,  at  your  service. 

Mon.  And  how  does  the  good  family,  your  master 
and  your  fair  mistress?  are  they  at  home? 

Flip.  Neither  of  them  ;  my  master  has  been  gone 
out  these  two  hours,  and  my  lady  is  just  gone  with 
your  wife. 

Jlfon.  W^ell,  I  won't  say  I  have  lost  my  labour, 
however,  as  long  as  I  have  met  with  you,  Flip- 
panta; for  I  have  wished  a  great  while  for  an  op- 
portunity to  talk  with  you  a  little.  You  won't  take 
it  amiss  if  I  should  ask  you  a  few  questions? 

Flip.  Provided  you  leave  me  to  my  liberty  in  my 
answers.  What's  this  cot-quean  gomg  to  pry  into 
now  ?  (Aside.) 

Mon.  Pr'yihee,  good  Flippanta,  how  do  your 
master  and  mistress  live  together? 

Flip.  Live  !  like  man  and  wife;  generally  out  of 
humour,  complain  of  one  another,  and,  perhaps, 
have  both  reason.  In  short,  'tis  much  as  'lis  at 
your  house. 

Mo7i.  Good  lack!  but  whose  side  are  you  gene- 
rally of? 

Flip.  Of  the  right  side  always — my  lady's.  And, 
if  you'll  have  me  give  you  my  opinion  of  these 
matters,  sir,  I  do  not  think  a  husband  can  ever  be 
in  the  right. 

Mon.  Ah! 

Flip.  Little,  peeping,  creeping,  sneaking,  stingy, 
covetous,  cowardly,  dirty,  cuokoldy  things. 

Mon,  Ah ! 

Flip,  Hark  you,  sir!   shall  I  deal  plainly  with 
you?  had  I  got  a  husband  I  would  put  him  in  mind 
that  he  was  married  as  well  as  I.  (Sings.) 
"  For  were  I  the  thing  call'd  a  wife, 
And  my  fool  grew  too  fond  of  his  power. 
He  should  look  like  an  ass  all  his  life, 
For  a  prank  that  I'd  play  him  in  an  hour, 

Tol  lot  la  ra  tot  lol,"  SfC. 
Do  you  observe  that,  sir? 

Mon,  I  do ;  and  think  you  would  be  in  the  right 
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on't.    But,  pr'ytliee,  why  dost  not  give  tliis  advice 
to  thy  mistressl 

Flip.  For  fear  it  should  go  round  to  your  wife, 
sir  ;  for  you  know  they  are  play-fellows. 

Mon.  Oh!  there's  no  danger  of  my  wife;  she 
knows  I'm  none  of  those  husbands. 

Flip.  Are  you  sure  she  knows  that,  sir? 
Mon.  I  am  sure  she  ought  to  know  it,  Flippantaj 
for,  really,  I  have  but  four  faults  in  the  world. 
Flip.  And,  pray,  what  may  they  be  1 
Mon.  Why,  I  am  a  little  slovenly. 
Flip.  Fie  ! 

Mon.  I  am  sometimes  out  of  humour. 
Flip.  Provoking! 

Mon.  I  don't  give  her  so  much  money  as  she'd 
have. 

Fl'P-  Insolent! 

MoH.  And  a — perhaps,   I   mayn't  be  quite  so 
young  as  I  was. 
Flip.  The  devil ! 

Mon.  Oh!  but  then,  consider  how  'tis  on  her 
side,  Flippanta.  She  ruins  me  with  dressing,  is 
always  out  of  humour,  ever  wanting  money,  and 
will  never  be  older. 

Flip.  That  last  article,  I  must  confess,  is  a  little 
liard  npon  you. 

Mon.  Ah!  Flippanta,  didst  thou  but  know  the 
daily  provocations  I  have,  thou  wouldst  be  ilie  first 
to  excuse  my  faults.  But  now  I  think  on't,  thou 
art  none  of  my  friend,  thou  dost  not  love  me  at  all ; 
no,  not  at  all. 

Flip.  And  whither  is  this  little  reproach  going  to 
lead  us,  now  1 

Mon.  You  have  power  over  your  fair  mistress, 
Flippanta. 
Flip.  Sir! 

Mon.  But  what  then?  you  hate  me. 
Flij}.  I  understand  you  not. 
Mon.  There's  not  a  moment's  trouble  her  naughty 
husband  gives  her,  but  I  feel  it,  too. 
Flip,  i  don't  know  what  you  mean. 
Mon.  If  she  did  but  know  what  part  I  take  in 
her  sufferings — 

Flip.  Mighty  obscure! 
Mon.  Well,  I'll  say  no  more;  but — 
Flip.  All  Hebrew ! 

Mo7i.  If  thou  wouldst  but  tell  her  on't — 
Flip.  Still  darker  and  darker! 
Mon.  I  should  not  be  ungrateful. 
Flip.  Ah  !  now  I  begin  to  understand  you. 
Mon.  Flippanta,  there's  my  purse.    {Gives  her 
his  purse. ) 

Flip.  Say  no  more;  now  you  explain,  indeed: 
you  are  in  lovel 

Mon.  Bitterly!  and  I  do  swear  by  all  the  gods — 
Flip.  Hold!    spare  them  for  another  time,  you 
stand  in  no  need  of  them  now.  An  usurer  that  parts 
with  his  purse   gives  suflicient  proof  of  his  sin- 
cerity. 

Mon.  I  hate  my  wife,  Flippanta. 
Flip.  That  we'll  take  upon  your  bare  word. 
Mon.  She's  the  devil,  Flippanta! 
Flip.  You  like  your  neighbour's  better. 
Mon.  Oh  !  an  angel! 

Flip.  What  a  pity  it  is  the  law  don't  allow 
changing! 

Mon.  If  it  did,  Flippanta! 

Flip.  But  since  it  don't,  sir — keep  the  reins 
upon  your  passion  ;  don't  let  your  (lame  rage  too 
high,  lest  my  lady  should  be  cruel,  and  it  should 
dry  you  up  to  a  mummy. 

Mon.  "Tis  impossible  she  can  be  so  barbarous, 
to  let  me  die.  Alas!  Flippanta,  a  very  small  mat- 
ter would  save  my  life. 

Flip.  Then  you're  dead;  for  we  women  never 
grant  anything  to  a  man  who  will  be  satisfied  with 
a  little. 

Mon.  Dear  Flippanta,  that  was  only  my  mo- 
desty; but,  since  yon'l!  li:ive  it  out,  I  am  a  very 


dragon  ;  and  so  your  lady  will  find.  Now,  I  hope, 
you'll  stand  my  friend. 

Flip.  Well,  sir,  as  far  as  my  credit  goes,  it  shall 
be  employed  in  youi*service. 

Mon.  My  best  Flippanta!  tell  her  I  am  all  her's  ; 
tell  her  my  body's  her's;  tell  her  my  soul's  her's  ; 
and  tell  her  my  estate's  her's.  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  me  !  how  I  am  in  love  ! 

Flip.  Poor  man!  but,  hark!  I  hear  ray  master; 
for  heaven's  sake,  compose  yourself  a  little. 

Mon.  Ah,  dear!  I  am  in  such  an  emotion,  I  dare 
not  be  seen.  \^Exit. 

Flip.  A  rare  adventurer  by  my  troth  !  This  will 
be  curious  news  to  the  wives.  Fortune  has  now 
put  their  husbands  into  their  hands,  and  I  think 
they  are  too  sharp  to  neglect  its  favours. 

Enter  GRIPE. 

Gripe.  Oh !  here's  the  right  hand ;  the  rest  of 
the  body  can't  be  far  oH'.  Where's  my  wife,  hus- 
wife? 

Flip'  An  admirable  question!  Why,  she's  gone 
abroad,  sir. 

Gripe.  Abroad,  abroad  !  abroad  already?  Why, 
she  used  to  be  in  her  bed  three  hours  after  this 
time,  as  late  as  it  is.  What  makes  her  gadding  so 
soon? 

Flip.  Business,  I  suppose. 

Gripe.  Business !  she  has  a  pretty  head  for  bosi- 
ness,  truly!  Oh,  ho!  let  her  change  her  way  of 
living,  or  I'll  make  her  change  a  light  heart  for  a 
heavy  one. 

Flip.  And  why  would  you  have  her  change  her 
way  of  living.    She  never  looked  better  in  her  life. 

Gripe.  Don't  tell  me  of  her  looks,  I  have  done 
with  her  looks  long  since.  But  I'll  make  her  change 
her  life,  or — 

Flip.  Indeed,  sir,  you  won't. 

Gripe.  Why,  what  shall  hinder  me,  insolence? 

Flip.  That  which  hinders  most  husbands — con- 
tradiction. 

Gripe,  Suppose  I  resolve  I  won't  be  contra- 
dicted? 

Flip.  Suppose  she  resolves  you  shall? 

Gripe.  A  wife's  resolution  is  not  good  by  law. 

Flip.  Nor  a  husband's  by  custom. 

Gripe.  I  tell  thee,  I  will  not  bear  it. 

Flip.  1  tell  you,  sir,  you  will  bear  it. 

Gripe.  Oons!  1  have  borne  it  three  years  already. 

Flip.  By  that  you  see  'tis  but  giving  vour  mind 
to  it. 

Gripe.  My  mind  to  it!  Death  and  the  devil! 
My  mind  to  it!  She  is,  then,  in  thy  opinion,  a  rea- 
sonable woman  ? 

Flip.  By  my  faith,  I  think  so. 

Gripe.  I  shall  run  mad  !  Name  me  an  extrava- 
gance in  the  world  site  is  not  guilty  of. 

Flip.  Name  me  an  extravagance  in  the  world 
she  is  guilty  of. 

Gripe.  Come,  then  :  does  she  not  put  the  house 
in  disorder? 

Flip.  Not  that  I  know  of,  for  she  never  comes 
into  it  but  to  sleep. 

Ch-ipe.  Does  she  employ  any  one  moment  of  her 
life  in  the  government  of  her  family  ? 

Flip.  She  is  so  submissive  a  wife,  she  leaves  it 
entirely  to  you. 

Gripe.  Admirable!  Does  she  not  spend  more 
money  in  coach-l'.ire  and  chair-hire,  than  wo)ild 
maintain  six  children? 

Flip.  She's  too  nice  of  your  credit  to  be  seen 
daggling  in  the  streets. 

Gripe.  Good!  Do  I  set  eye  on  her  sometimes  in 
a  week  together? 

^  Flip.  That,  sir,  is  because  you  are  never  stirring 
at  the  same  time ;  you  keep  odd  hours ;  you  are 
always  going  to  bed  when  she's  rising,  and  rising 
just  when  she's  coming  to  bed. 

Gripe-  Yes,  truly!  night  into  day,  and  day  inVo 
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night,  that's  her  trade  :  but  these  are  trifles  ;  has 
she  not  lost  her  diamond  necklace?  answer  ine  to 
that,  trapes ! 

Flip.  Yes ;  and  has  sent  as  many  tears  after  it  as 
if  it  had  been  her  husband. 

Gripe.  Ah!  the  devil  lake  her! — but,  enough: 
'tis  resolved,  and  I  will  put  a  stop  to  her  course  of 
life,  and  so  she  shall  know,  the  first  time  I  meet 
with  her — which,  tliough  we  are  man  and  wife,  and 
lie  under  one  roof,  'tis  very  possible  may  not  be 
this  fortnight.  [Aside,  and  exit. 

Flip.  Nay,  thod  hast  a  blessed  time  on't,  that 
most  be  confessed.  What  a  miseraable  devil  is  a 
husband!  insupportable  to  himself,  and  a  plague  1o 
everything  about  him.  But  he'd  as  good  be  still, 
for  he'll  miss  of  his  aim.  If  I  know  her,  which  1 
think  I  do,  she'll  set  his  blood  in  such  a  ferment,  it 
.shall  bubble  out  at  every  pore  of  hira  ;  whilst  her's 
is  so  quiet  in  her  veins,  her  pulse  shall  go  like  a 
pendulum.  [Exit. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — Mrs.  AmleCs  House. 

Enter  Dick. 

Dirk.  Where's  this  old  woman"!  Eh!  what  the 
devil,  nobody  at  home  !  Ah !  her  strong  box  !  and 
the  key  in  it!  'tis  so.  Now,  fortune,  be  my  friend  ! 
What  the  deuce,  not  a  penny  of  money  in  cash! 
nor  a  check,  or  note!  nor  a  bank-bill !  {searches  the 
box)  nor  a  crooked  stick!  nor  a — mum! — here's 
something:  a  diamond  necklace,  by  all  the  gods! 
Oons !  the  old  woman !  Zest !  (Puts  the  necklace  in 
his  pocket.) 

Enter  Mrs.  Am  let. 

Pray,  mother,  pray  to — (Runs  to  her  and  asks  her 
blessing.} 

Mrs.  A.  Is  it  possible  !  Dick  upon  his  humble 
knee !  Ah  !  my  dear  child !  may  heaven  be  good 
unto  thee ! 

Dick.  I  am  come,  my  dear  mother,  to  pay  my 
duty  to  you,  and  to  ask  your  consent  to — 

Mrs.  A.  What  a  shape  is  there! 

Dick.  To  ask  your  consent,  I  say,  to  marry  a 
great  fortune;  for  what  are  riches  in  this  world  with- 
out a  blessing?  and  how  can  there  be  a  blessing 
without  respect  and  duty  to  parents? 

Mrs.  A.  What  a  nose  he  has  ! 

Dick.  And,  therefore,  it  being  the  duty  of  every 
good  child  not  to  dispose  of  himself  in  marriage 
without  the — 

Mrs.  A.  Now  the  Lord  love  thee,  (kissing  him) 
for  thou  art  a  goodly  young  man  !  Well,  Dick,  and 
how  goes  it  with  the  lady  ?  are  her  eyes  open  to  thy 
charms?  does  she  see  what  is  for  her  own  good?  Is 
she  sensible  of  the  blessings  thou  hast  in  store  for 
her?  Eh  !  is  all  sure?  Hast  thou  broken  a  piece  of 
money  with  her?  Speak,  bird!  do:  don't  be  mo- 
dest, and  hide  thy  love  from  thy  mother,  for  I  am 
an  indulgent  parent. 

Dick.  Nothing  under  heaven  can  prevent  my 
good  fortune,  but  its  being  discovered  I  am  your 
sou. 

Mrs.  A.  Then  thou  art  still  ashamed  of  thy  natural 
mother,  graceless !    Why,  I'm  no  harlot,  sirrah  ! 

Dick.  I  know  yon  are  not.  Who  the  devil  would 
make  you  one?  (Aside.) 

Mrs.  A.  No:  my  reputation  is  as  good  as  the 
best  of  them  ;  and,  though  I'm  old,  I'm  chaste,  you 
rascal,  you  ! 

Dick.  Lord!  that  is  not  the  thing  we  talk  of, 
mother;  but — 

Mrs.  A.  I  think,  as  the  world  goes,  they  may 
be  proud  of  marrying  their  daughter  into  a  vartuous 
family. 

Dick.  Oons!  vartue  is  not  the  case. 

Mrs.  A .  Where  she  may  have  a  good  example 
before  her  eves. 


Dick.  Oh,  lord!  oh,  lord  !  oh, lord! 

Mrs.  A.  I  am  a  woman  that  don't  so  much  as 
encourage  an  incontinent  look  towards  me. 

Dick.  I  tell  you— 'Sdeath !— I  tell  you— 

Mrs.  A.  If  a  man  should  make  an  uncivil  motion 
to  me,  I'd  spit  in  his  face ;  and  all  this  you  may  tell 
them,  sirrah! 

Dick.  Death  and  furies  !  the  woman's  out  of  her^ — 

Mrs.  A.  Don't  you  swear,  you  rascal,  you !  don't- 
j^ou  swear. 

Dick.  Why,  then,  in  cold  blood,  hear  me  speak 
to  you  :  I  tell  you  it's  a  city  fortune  I  am  about; 
she  cares  not  a  fig  for  your  virtue,  she'll  hear  of 
nothing  but  quality;  she  has  quarrelled  with  one  of 
her  friends  for  having. a  better  complexion,  and  is 
resolved  she'll  marry  to  take  place  of  her. 

Mrs.  A.  What  a  cherry  lip  is  there  ! 

Dick.  Therefore,  good,  dear  mother,  now  have 
a  care,  and  don't  discover  me  ;  for  if  you  do,  all's 
lost. 

Mrs.  A.  Dear,  dear!  how  thy  fair  bride  will  be 
delighted!  go,  get  thee  gone,  go:  go,  fetch  her 
home  ;  go,  fetch  her  home.  I'll  give  her  a  sack- 
posset,  and  a  pillow  of  down  she  shall  lay  her  head 
upon.     Go,  fetch  her  home,  I  say. 

Dick.  Take  care,  then,  of  the  main  chance,  my 
dear  mother  ;  remember,  if  yon  discover  me — 

Mrs.  A.  Go,  fetch  her  home,  I  say. 

Dick.  You  promise  me,  then — 

Mrs.  A.  March! 

Dick.  But  swear  to  me — 

Mrs.  A.  Begone,  sirrah! 

Dick.  Well,  I'll  relj'  upon  you :  but  one  kiss 
before  I  go.  [Kisses  her  heartily,  and  rims  off. 

Mrs.  A.  Now  the  Lord  love  thee!  for  thou  art  a 
comfortable  young  man!  [Exit, 

Scene  H.-^-Gripes  House. 
Enter  Flippat^tx  anrfCoRiNNA, 

Cor.  But,  hark  you !  Flippanta,  if  you  donH 
think  he  loves  me  dearly,  don't  give  him  my  letter, 
after  all. 

Flip.  Let  me  alone. 

Cor.  When  he  has  read  it,  let  him  give  it  you 
again. 

Flip.  Don't  trouble  yourself. 

Cor.  But,  remember,  'tis  you  who  make  me  do 
all  this  now ;  so,  if  any  mischief  comes  on't,  'tis  you 
must  answer  for't. 

Flip.  I'll  be  your  security. 

Cor.  I  am  young,  and  know  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  but  you  have  experience,  so  it  is  your  business 
to  conduct  me  safe. 

Flip.  Poor  innocence  ! 

Cor.  But  tell  me,  in  serious  sadness,  Flippanta, 
does  he  love  me  with  the  very  soul  of  him? 

Flip.  I  have  told  you  so  a  hundred  times,  and 
yet  you  are  not  satisfied. 

Cor.  But,  methinks,  I'd  fain  have  him  tell  me  so 
himself. 

Flip.  Have  patience,  and  it  shall  be  done. 

Cor.  Why,  patience  is  a  virtue ;  that  we  must  all 
confess  ;  but,  I  fancy,  the  sooner  it's  done  the  better, 
Flippanta. 

Enter  Jessamine. 

Jess.  Madam,  yonder  is  your  geography-master 
waiting  for  you.  [Exit. 

Cor.  Ah  !  how  I  am  tired  with  these  old  fumbling 
fellows,  Flippanta. 

Flip.  Well,  don't  let  them  break  your  heart;  yoa 
shall  be  rid  of  them  all  ere  long. 

Cor.  Nay,  'tis  not  the  study  I  am  so  weary  of, 
Flippanta,  'tis  the  odious  thing  that  teaches  me. 
Were  the  Colonel  my  master,  I  fancy  I  could  take 
pleasure  in  learning  everything  he  could  shew  me. 

Flip.  And  he  can  shew  you  a  great  deal,  I  can 
tell  you  that.   But,  get  you  gone  ;  here's  somebody 
coming  ;  we  must  not  be  seen  together. 
90  * 
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[Act  III. 


Cot:  I  will,  I  will,  I  will !     Oh  !  the  dear  Colo- 
nel I  [Runs  off. 
Enter  Mrs.  Amlet. 

Flip,  Oh,  ho  !  Mrs.  Amlet.  What  brings  you  so 
soon  to  us  again,  Mrs.  Amlet"! 

Mrs.  A.  Ah  !  my  dear  Mrs.  Flippanta,  I'm  in  a 
furious  friffht. 

Flip.  Why,  what's  come  to  you? 

Mrs.  A.  Ah!  mercy  on  us  all!  madam's  diamond 
necklace — 

Flip.  What  of  that "! 

Mrs.  A.  Are  you  sure  you  left  it  at  my  house? 

Flip.  Sure  I  left  it !  a  very  pretty  question, 
truly ! 

Mrs.  A.  Nay,  don't  be  angry;  say  nothing  to 
madam  of  it,  I  beseech  you  :  it  will  be  found  again, 
if  it  be  heaven's  good  will.  At  least,  'tis  I  must 
bear  the  loss  of  it.  'Tis  my  rogue  of  a  son  has  laid 
his  bird-lime  fingers  on  it. 

Flip.  Your  son,  Mrs.  Amlet!  Do  you  breed  your 
children  up  to  such  tricks  as  these,  then? 

Mrs.  A.  What  shall  I  say  to  you,  Mrs.  Flip- 
panta? Can  I  help  it?  He  has  been  a  rogue  from 
his  cradle,  Dick  has.  But  he  has  his  deserts,  too. 
And  now  it  comes  into  my  head,  mayhap,  he  may 
have  no  ill  design  in  this  neither. 

Flip.  No  ill  design,  woman  !  He's  a  pretty  fel- 
low if  he  can  steal  a  diamond  necklace  with  a  good 
one. 

Mrs.  A.  You  don't  know  him,  Mrs.  Flippanta, 
so  well  as  I  that  bore  him.  Dick's  a  rogue,  'tis 
true;  but — mnm  ! 

Flip.  What  does  the  woman  mean? 

Mrs.  A.  Hark  you  !  Mrs.  Flippanta,  is  not  here 
a  young  gentlewoman  in  your  house  that  wants  a 
husband? 

Flip.  Why  do  you  ask  ? 

Mrs.  A.  By  way  of  conversation  only;  it  does 
not  concern  me  ;  but  when  she  marries  I  may  chance 
to  dance  at  tiie  wedding.  Remember,  I  tell  you  so, 
I  who  am  but  Mrs.  Amlet. 

Flip.  You  dance  at  her  wedding!    You! 

Mrs.  A.  Yes,  I,  I!  but  don't  trouble  madam 
about  her  necklace  ;  perhaps  it  mayn't  go  out  of  the 
family.     Adieu,  Mrs.  Flippanta.  ^Exit, 

Flip.  What — what — what  does  the  woman  mean? 
The  necklace  lost— and  her  son  Dick — and  a  for- 
tune to  marry — and  she  shall  dance  at  the  wedding 
— and — she  does  not  intend,  I  hope,  to  propose  a 
match  between  her  son  Dick  and  Corinna.  By  my 
conscience,  I  believe  she  does.     An  old  beldam ! 

Efiter  Brass. 

Brass.  Well,  hussy  !  how  stand  our  affairs?  Has 
miss  writ  us  an  answer  yet?  My  master's  very 
impatient  yonder. 

Flip,  And  why  the  deuce  does  not  he  come  him- 
self? What  does  he  send  such  idle  fellows  as  thee 
of  his'errauds?  Here  I  had  her  alone  just  now  :  he 
won't  have  such  an  opportunity  again  this  month,  I 
can  tell  him  that. 

Brass.  So  much  the  worse  for  him;  'tis  his  bu- 
siness. But  now,  my  dear,  let  thee  and  I  talk  a 
little  of  our  own  :  I  grow  most  devilishly  in  love 
with  thee,  dost  hear  that? 

Flip.  Pho !  thou  art  always  timing  things  wrong  ; 
my  head  is  full,  at  present,  of  more  important  things 
than  love. 

Brass.  Then  it's  full  of  important  things,  indeed; 
dost  want  a  privy-counsellor? 

Flip.  I  want  an  assistant. 

Brass,  To  do  what? 

Flip,  Mischief. 

Brass.  I  am  thy  man — touch  ! 

Flip.  /Bat  before  I  venture  to  let  thee  into  my 
project,  pr'ythee,  tell  me,  whether  thou  lindest  a 
natural  disposition  to  ruin  a  husband  to  oblige  his 
wife? 


Brass.  Is  she  handsome? 

Flip.  Yes. 

Brass.  Why,  then,  my  disposition  is  at  her 
service. 

Flip.  She's  beholden  to  thee. 

Brass.  Not  she  alone,  neither ;  therefore,  don't 
let  her  grow  vain  upon  it;  for  I've  three  or  four 
affairs  of  that  kind  going  at  this  time. 

Flip.  Well,  go  carry  this  epistle  from  miss  to  my 
master  ;  and  when  thou  comest  back,  I'll  tell  thee 
thy  business. 

Brass.  I'll  know  it  before  I  go,  if  yon  pleas^. 

Flip.  Thy  master  waits  for  an  answer. 

Brass.  I'd  rather  he  should  wait  than  I. 

Flip.  Why,  then,  in  short,  Araminta's  husband 
is  in  love  with  my  lady. 

Brass.  Very  well,  child,  we  have  a  Rowland  for 
her  Oliver;  thy  lady's  husband  is  in  love  with  Ara- 
minta. 

Flip.  Who  told  you  that,  sirrah? 

Brass.  'Tis  a  negociation  I'm  charged  with,  pert  I 
Did  not  I  tell  thee  F  did  business  for  half  the  town  ? 
I  have  managed  master  Gripe's  little  affairs  for  him 
these  ten  years,  you  slut,  you! 

Flip.  Hark  thee  !  Brass,  the  game's  in  our  hands, 
if  we  can  but  play  the  cards. 

Brass.  Pique  and  repique,  you  jade  yon!  if  the 
wives  will  fall  into  a  good  intelligence. 

Flip.  Let  them  alone  ;  I'll  answer  for  them  they 
don't  slip  the  occasion.  See,  here  they  come.  They 
little  think  what  a  piece  of  good  news  we  have  for 
them. 

Ettter  Clarissa,  Araminta,  and  Jessamine. 

Clar.  Jessamine!  here,  boy,  carry  up  these 
things  into  my  dressing-room,  and  break  as  many 
of  them  by  the  way  as  you  can,  be  sure. 

Jess.  Yes,  madam. 

\As  he  is  going  off,  he  lets  the  china  fall. 

Clar,  Oh!  art  thou  there,  Brass?  What  news? 

Brass.  Madam,  I  only  called  in  as  I  was  going 
by.  But  some  little  propositions  Mrs.  Flippanta 
has  been  starting,  have  kept  me  here  to  offer  your 
ladyship  my  humble  service.  ' 

Clar.  What  propositions  ? 

Brass.  She'll  acquaint  yon,  madam. 

Aram.  Is  there  anything  new,  Flippanta? 

Flip.  Yes,  and  pretty,  too. 

Clar,  That  follows,  of  course  ;  but  let's  have  it, 
quick. 

Flip.  Why,  madam,  you  have  made  a  conquest. 

Clar.  Hussy — but  of  who?  quick. 

Flip.  Of  Mr.  Moneytrap,  that's  all. 

Ara7n.  My  husband ! 

Flip.  Yes,  your  husband,  madam  :  you  thought 
fit  to  corrupt  ours,  so  now  we  are  even  with  you. 

Aram.  Sure  thou  art  in  jest,  Flippanta. 

Flip.  Serious  as  my  devotions. 

Brass.  And  the  cross  intrigue,  ladies,  is  what 
our  brains  have  been  at  work  about. 

Aram.  Mv  dear!     {To  Clarissa.) 

Clar.  My  life!       "^ 

Aram.  My  angel !  S^  (Hugging  each  other.) 

Clar.  My  soul !       > 

Aram.  The  stars  have  done  this. 

Clar.  The  pretty  little  twinklers. 

Flip.  And  what  will  you  do  for  them,  now? 

Clar,  What  grateful  creatures  ought;  shew  them 
we  don't  despise  their  favours. 

Aram.  But  is  not  this  a  wager  between  these  two 
blockheads  ? 

Clar.  I  would  not  give  a  shilling  to  go  the  winner's' 
halves. 

Aram,  Then  'tis  the  most  fortunate  thing  that 
ever  could  have  happened. 

Clar.  All  your  last  night's  ideas,  Araminta, 
were  trifles  to  it. 

Aram,  Brass,  my  dear,  will  be  useful  to  us. 

Brass.  At  your  service,  madam. 
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Clar.  Flippanta  will  be  necessary,  my  life  ! 

Flip.  She  waits  your  coininands,  madam. 

Aram,  For  my  part,  tben,  I  recommend  my 
husband  to  thee,  Flippanta,  and  make  it  my  ear- 
nest request  thou  won't  leave  bim  one  half 
crown. 

Flip.  I'll  do  all  I  can  to  obey  yon,  madam. 

Brass.  (To  Clarissa.)  If  your  ladyship  would 
glvenie  the  same  kind  orders  for  your's. 

Clar.  Oh!  if  thou  sparest  him.  Brass,  I'm  thy 
enemy  till  I  die. 

Brass.  'Tis  enough,  madam  ;  I'll  be  sure  to  give 
you  a  reasonable  account  of  him.  But  how  do 
you  intend  we  shall  proceed,  ladies?  Must  we 
storm  the  purse  at  once,  or  break  ground  in  form, 
and  carry  it  by  little  and  little? 

Clar.  Storm,  dear  Brass,  storm!  ever  whilst 
you  live,  storm. 

Aram.  Oh!  by  all  means;  must  it  not  be  so, 
FHppantal 

Flip.  In  four-and-twenty  hours,  two  hundred 
pounds  a-piece,  that's  my  sentence. 

Brass.  Very  well.  But,  ladies,  you'll  give  me 
leave  to  put  you  in  mind  of  some  little  expense  in 
favours,  'twill  be  necessary  you  are  at,  to  these 
honest  gentlemen. 

Aram.  Favours,  Brass! 

Brass.  Um — a — some  small  matters,  madam,  I 
doubt  must  be. 

Clar.  Now,  that's  a  vile  article,  Ararainta  ;  for 
that  thing  your  husband  is  so  like  mine — 

Fli^.  Pooh  !  there's  a  scruple,  indeed.  Why, 
what  m  the  name  of  Lucifer  is  it  you  have  to  do, 
that's  so  terrible? 

Brass.  A  civil  look  only. 

Aram.  There's  no  great  harm  in  that. 

Flip.  An  obliging  word. 

Clar.  That  one  may  afford  'em. 

Brass.  A  little  smile,  a-propos. 

Aram.  That's  but  giving  one's  self  an  air. 

Flip.  Receive  a  little  letter,  perhaps. 

Clar.  Women  of  quality  do  that  from  fifty  odious 
fellows. 

Brass.  Suffer,  may  be,  a  squeeze  by  the  hand. 

Aram.  One's  soused  to  that,  one  does  not  feel  it. 

Flip.  Or  if  a  kiss  would  do't. 

Clar.  I'd  die  first. 

Brass.  Indeed,  ladies,  I  doubt  'twill  be  neces- 
sary to — 

Clar.  Get  their  wretched  money  without  paying 
so  dear  for  it. 

Flip.  Well,  just  as  you  please  for  that,  my  la- 
dies :  but  I  suppose  you'll  play  upon  the  square 
with  your  favour,  and  not  pique  yourselves  upon 
being  one  more  grateful  than  another. 

Brass.  And  state  a  fair  account  of  receipts  and 
disbursements. 

Aram.  That  I  think  should  be,  indeed, 

Clar.  With  all  my  heart,  and  Brass  shall  be  our 
book-keeper.  So,  get  thee  to  work,  man,  as  fast 
as  thou  canst;  but  not  a  word  of  this  to  thy  master. 

Brass.  I'll  observe  my  order,  madam.         \^Exit. 

Clar.  I'll  have  the  pleasure  of  telling  him  myself, 
he'll  be  violently  delighted  with  it:  'tis  the.  best 
man  in  the  world,  Araminta  ;  he'll  bring  us  rare 
company  to-morrow,  all  sorts  of  gamesters  ;  and 
thou  shalt  see  my  husband  will  be  such  a  brute  to 
be  out  of  humour  at  it. 

Aram.  The  monster!  But  hush,  here's  my  dear 
approaching:  pr'ythee,  let's  leave  him  to  Flip- 
panta. 

Flip.  Ay,praydo;  I'll  bring  you  a  good  account 
of  him,  I'll  warrant  you. 

Clar.  Despatch,  then,  for  the  faro-table's  in  haste. 
\^Exeunt  Clar.  and  Aram. 

Flip.  So,  now  have  at  him;  here  he  comes: 
we'll  try  if  we  can  pillage  the  usurer,  as  he  does 
other  folks. 


Enter  MoNEYTRAP. 

Mon.  Well,  my  pretty  Flippanta,  is  thy  mis- 
tress come  home? 

Flip.  Yes,  sir. 

Mon.  And  where  is  she,  pr'ythee  1 

Flip.  Gone  abroad,  sir. 

Mon.  How  dost  mean? 

Flip.  I  mean  right,  sir;  my  lady  will  come  home 
and  go  abroad  ten  times  in  an  hour,  when  she  is 
either  in  very  good  humour,  or  very  bad. 

Mon.  Good  lack  !  But  I'll  warrant,  in  general, 
'tis  her  naughty  husband  that  makes  her  bouse  un- 
easy to  her.  But  hast  thou  said  a  little  something 
to  her,  chicken,  for  an  expiring  lover,  eh  ? 

Flip.  Said — yes,  I  have  said,  much  good  may 
it  do  me. 

Mon.  W^ell  !  and  how  1 

Flip.  And  how  !  And  how  do  you  think  you 
would  have  me  do  it?  and  you  have  such  a  way 
with  you  one  can  refuse  you  nothing.  But  I  have 
brought  myself  into  a  fiue  business  by  it. 

Mon.  Good  lack  !  But  I  hope,  Flippanta — 

Flip.  Yes,  your  hopes  will  do  much,  when  I  am 
turned  out  of  doors. 

Mon.  Was  she,  then,  terribly  angry  ? 

Flip.  Oh  !  had  yon  seen  hew  she  flew,  when  she 
saw  where  I  was  pointing  ;  for  you  must  know  I 
went  round  the  bush,  and  round  the  bush,  before 
I  came  to  the  matter. 

Mon.  Nay,  'tis  a  ticklish  point,  that  must  be 
owned. 

Flip.  On  ray  word  is  it :  I  mean  where  a  lady's 
truly  virtuous  ;  for  that's  our  case,  you  must  know. 

Man.  A  very  dangerous  case,  indeed. 

Flip.  But  I  can  tell  you  one  thing;  she  has  an 
inclination  to  yon. 

Mon.  Is  it  possible  ! 

Flip.  Yes,  and  I  told  her  so  at  last. 

Mon.  Well,  and  what  did  she  answer  thee? 

Flip.  Slap — (Smacks  his  face.) — and  bid  me  bring 
it  to  you  for  a  token. 

Mon.  And  you  have  lost  none  on't  by  the  way, 
with  a  plague  t'ye.     (Aside.) 

Flip.  Now  this,  I  think,  looks  the  best  in  the 
world. 

Mon.  Yea,  but  really  it  feels  a  little  oddly. 

Flip.  Why,  you  must  know  ladies  have  differ- 
ent ways  of  expressing  their  kindness,  according 
to  the  liumour  the}' are  in:  if  she  had  been  in  a 
good  one,  it  had  been  a  kiss  ;  but  as  long  as  she 
sent  you  something,  your  affairs  go  well. 

Mon.  Why,  truly,  I  am  a  little  ignorant  in  the 
mysterious  paths  of  love  ;  so  I  must  be  guided  by 
thee.  But,  pr'ythee,  take  her  in  a  good  humour 
next  token  she  sends  me. 

Flip.  Ah  !  good  humour  ! 

Mon.  What's  the  matter? 

Flip.  Poor  lady  !  If  I  durst  tell  you  all — 

Mon.  What  then  ? 

Flip.  You  would  not  expect  to  see  her  in  one  a 
good  while. 

Mon.  Why,  I  pray? 

Flip,  I  must  own  I  did  take  an  unseasonable 
time  to  talk  of  love-matters  to  her. 

Mon.  W^hy,  what's  the  matter? 

Flip.  Nothing. 

Mon.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  tell  me? 

Flip.  I  dare  not. 

Mon.  You  must,  indeed. 

Flip.  Why,  when  women  are  in  difficulties,  how 
can  they  think  of  pleasure? 

Mon.  Why,  what  difficulties  can  she  be  in? 

Flip.  Nay,  I  do  but  guess,  after  all ;  for  she  has 
that  grandeur  of  soul,  she'd  die  before  she'd  tell. 

Mon,  But  what  dost  thou  suspect? 

Flip.  Why,  what  should  one  suspect,  where  a 
husband  loves  nothing  but  getting  of  money,  and  a 
wife  nothing  but  spending  on't? 
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Mon.  So  she  wants  that  same  thenl 

Flip.  I  saj  no  such  thing,  I  know  nothing  of  the 
matter;  pray  make  no  wrong  interpretation  of 
what  I  say,  my  lady  wants  nothing  that  I  know  of. 
'Tis  true,  she  has  had  ill  luck  at  cards  of  late  ;  I 
believe  she  has  not  won  once  this  month  :  but  what 
of  that? 

Mon.  Ha! 

Flip.  'Tis  true,  I  know  her  spirit,  that  she'd  see 
her  husband  hanged  before  she'd  ask  him  for  a  far- 
thing. 

Mon.  Ha! 

Flip.  And  then  I  know  him  again,  he'd  see  her 
drowned  before  he'd  give  her  a  farthing;  but  that's 
a  help  to  your  aflair,  you  know. 

Mon.  'Tis  so,  indeed. 

Flip.  Ah  !  well,  I'll  say  nothing  ;  but  if  she  had 
none  of  these  things  to  fret  her — 

Mon.  Why  really,  Flippanta — 

jF//p.  I  know  what  you  are  going 'to  say  now  ; 
you  are  going  to  offer  your  service,  but  'twont  do  ; 
you  have  a  mind  to  play  the  gallant  now,  but  it 
roust  not  be  ;  you  want  to  be  shewing  your  liberal- 
ity, but 'twon't  be  allowed;  you'll  be  pressing  me 
to  offer  it,  and  she'll  be  in  a  rage.  We  shall  have 
the  devil  to  do. 

Mon.  You  mistake  me,  Flippanta;  I  was  only 
going  to  say — (She  puts  her  hand  before  his  mouth.) 

Flip.  Ay,  I  know  what  you  were  going  to  say, 
well  enough  ;  but  I  tell  you  it  will  never  do  so.  If 
one  could  find  out  some  way  now — ay,  let  me  see — 

Mon.  Indeed,  I  hope — 

Flip.  Pray  be  quiet — no — but  I'm  thinking — 
hum — she'll  smoke  that  though — let  us  consider: 
if  one  could  Hnd  a  way  to — 'Tis  the  nicest  point  in 
the  world  to  bring  about,  she'll  never  touch  it  if 
she  knows  from  whence  it  comes. 

Mon.  Ay. 

Flip.  You  shall  make  her — a  restitution — of  two 
hundred  pounds 

Mon.  Ha!  a  restitution! 

Flip.  Yes,  yes  ;  'lis  the  luckiest  thought  in  the 
world:  madam  often  plays,  yon  know,  and  folks 
who  do,  meet,  now  and  then,  with  sharpers.  Now 
you  shall  be  a  sharper. 

Mon.  A  sharper ! 

Flip.  Ay,  ay,  a  sharper;  and  having  cheated 
her  of  two  hundred  pounds,  shall  be  troubled  in 
mind,  and  send  it  her  back  again.  You  compre- 
hend me? 

Mon.  Yes,  I — I  comprehend,  but  a — won't  she 
suspect  if  it  be  so  much? 

Flip.  No,  no ;  the  more  the  better. 

Mon.  Two  hundred  pounds! 

Flip.  Yes,  two  hundred  pounds ;  or,  let  me  see 
■ — so  even  a  sum  may  look  a  little  suspicious — ay, 
let  it  be  two  hundred  and  thirty  ;  that  odd  thirty 
will  make  it  look  so  natural,  the  devil  won't  find 
it  out. 

Mon.  Ha! 

Flip.  Pounds,  too,  look  I  don't  know  how; 
guineas,  I  fancy,  were  better  ;  ay,  guineas,  it  shall 
be  guineas.  You  are  of  that  mind,  are  you 
not^ 

Mon.  Um!  a  guinea,  you  know,  Flippanta,  is — 

Flip.  A  thousand  times  genteeler  ;  yt)u  are  cer- 
tainly in  the  right  on't;  it  shall  be  as  you  say,  two 
hundred  and  thirty  guineas. 

Mon.  Oh!  well,  if  it  must  be  guineas — let's  see, 
two  hundred  guineas ! 

Flip.  And  thirty ;  two  hundred  and  thirty  :  if 
you  mistake  the  sum,  you  spoil  all.  So,  go  put 
them  in  a  purse,  while  it's  fresh  in  your  head,  and 
send  them  to  me  with  a  penitent  letter,  desiring  I'll 
do  you  the  favour  to  restore  them  to  her. 

Mon.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  in  a  bag ! 

Flip.  Guineas,  I  say,  guineas. 

Mon.  Ay,  guineas,  that's  true.     But,  Flippanta, 


if  she  don't  know  they  come  from  me,  then  I  give 
my  money  for  nothing,  you  know. 

Flip.  Pooh  !  leave  that  to  me,  I'll  manage  the 
stock  for  you  ;  I'll  make  it  produce  something,  I'll 
warrant  you. 

Mon.  Well,  Flippanta,  'tis  a  great  sum,  indeed  ; 
but  I'll  go  try  wlist  I  can  do  for  her.  You  say, 
two  hundred  guineas  in  a  purse? 

Flip.  And  thirty,  if  the  man's  in  his  senses. 

Mon.  And  thirty,  'tis  true;  I  always  forget  that 
thirty.  [Exit. 

Flip.  So,  get  thee  gone,  thou  art  a  rare  fellow, 
i'faith.    Brass!  it's  thee,  is't  not"! 

Enter  BRASS. 

Brass.  It  is,  huswife.  How  go  matters?  I 
staid  till  thy  gentleman  was  gone.  Hast  done  any- 
thing towards  our  common  purse? 

Flip.  I  think  I  have  ;  he's  going  to  make  us  a 
restitution  of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds. 

Brass.  A  restitution  !  good. 

Flip.  A  new  way,  sirrah,  to  make  a  lady  take  a 
present  without  putting  her  to  the  blush. 

Brass.  'Tis  very  well,  mighty  well, indeed.  Pr'y- 
thee  where's  thy  master  1  let  me  try  if  I  can  per- 
suade him  to  be  troubled  in  mind,  too. 

Fli]},  Not  so  hasty;  he's  gone  into  his  closet  to 
prepare  himself  for  a  quarrel,  I  have  advised  him 
to — with  his  wife. 

Brass.  What  to  do? 

Flip.  Why,  to  make  her  stay  at  home,  now  she 
has  resolved  to  do  it  beforehand.  You  must  know, 
sirrah,  we  intend  to  make  a  merit  of  our  faro  bank, 
and  get  a  good  pretence  for  the  merry  companions 
we  intend  to  fill  his  house  with. 

Brass.  Very  nicely  spun,  truly ;  thy  husband 
will  be  a  happy  man. 

Flip.  Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool  you.  See, 
here  comes  your  master. 

Brass.  He's  welcome. 

Enter  Dick. 

Dick.  My  dear  Flippanta !  how  many  thanks 
have  I  to  pay  thee  ? 

Flip,  Do  you  like  her  style  ? 

Dick.  The  kindest  little  rogue ;  there's  nothing 
but  she  gives  me  leave  to  hope.  I  am  the  happiest 
man  the  world  has  in  it's  care. 

Flip.  Not  so  happy  as  you  think  for  neither,  per- 
haps ;  you  have  a  rival,  sir,  I  can  tell  you  that. 

Dick.  A  rival ! 

Flip.  Yes,  and  a  dangerous  one,  loo. 

Dick.  Who,  in  the  name  of  terror  ? 

Flip.  A  devilish  fellow,  oneMr.  Amiet. 

Dick.  Amlet !  I  know  no  such  man. 

Flip.  You  know  the  man's  mother,  though  ;  you 
met  her  here,  and  are  in  her  favour,  I  can  tell  you. 
If  he  worst  you  in  your  mistress,  you  shall  e'en 
marry  her,  and  disinherit  him. 

Dick,  if  I  have  no  other  rival  but  Mr.  Amlet,  I 
believe  I  sha'n't  be  much  disturbed  in  my  amour. 
But  can't  I  see  Corinna? 

Flip.  I  don't  know  ;  she  has  always  some  of  her 
masters  with  her  :  but  I'll  go  see  if  she  can  spare 
you  a  moment,  and  bring  you  word.  [^Exit. 

Dick.  I  wish  my  old  hobbling  mother  ha'n't  been 
blabbing  something  here  she  should  not  do. 

Brass,  Fear  nothing,  all's  safe  on  that  side,  yet. 
But  how  speaks  young  mistress's  epistle?  soft  and 
tender? 

Dick.  As  pen  can  write. 

Brass.  So  you  think  all  goes  well  there  ? 

Dick.  As  my  heart  can  wish. 

Brass.  You  are  sure  on't? 

Dick.  Sure  on't. 

Brass.  Why  then,  ceremony  aside,  {putting  on 
his  hat,)  you  and  I  must  have  a  little  talk,  Mr. 
Amlet. 
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Dick.  Ah !  Brass,  what  art  thou  going  to  do  ? 
wonldst  ruin  ine? 

Brass.  Look  you,  Dick,  few  words  ;  you  are  in 
a  smooth  way  of  making  your  fortune;  I  hope  all 
will  roll  on.  But  how  do  you  intend  matters  should 
pass  'twixt  you  and  me  in  this  business. 

Dick.  Death  and  furies  !  What  a  time  dost  take 
to  talkon't  ? 

Brass.  Good  words,  or  I  betray  you  ;  they  have 
already  heard  of  one  Mr.  Amiet  in  the  house. 

Dick.  Here's  a  son  of  a  w — .    (Aside.) 

Brass.  In  short,  look  smooth,  and  be  a  good 
prince.  I  am  jour  valet,  'tis  true  :  your  footman, 
sometimes,  which  I'm  enraged  at ;  but  you  have 
always  had  the  ascendant,  I  confess :  when  we 
were  school-fellows,  you  made  me  carry  your 
books,  make  your  exercise,  own  your  rogueries, 
and  sometimes  take  a  whipping  for  you.  When 
we  were  feliow-'prentices,  though  I  was  your  se- 
nior, you  made  me  open  the  shop,  clean  my  mas- 
ter's shoes,  cut  last  at  dinner,  and  eat  all  the  crust. 
In  our  sins,  too,  I  must  own  yon  still  kept  me  un- 
der; you  soared  up  to  the  mistress,  while  I  was 
at  humble  fornication  with  the  maid.  Nay,  in  our 
punishments,  you  still  made  good  your  post;  for 
when  once  upon  a  time  I  was  sentenced  but  to  be 
whipped,  I  cannot  deny  but  you  were  condemned 
to  be  banged.  So,  that  in  all  times,  I  must  confess, 
your  inclinations  have  been  greater  and  nobler  than 
mine;  however,  I  cannot  consent  that  you  should 
at  once,  fix  fortune  for  life,  and  I  dwell  in  my  hu- 
milities for  the  rest  of  my  days. 

Dick.  Harkye !  Brass,  if  I  do  not  most  nobly 
by  thee,  I'm  a  dog. 

Brass.  And  when  1 

Dick.  As  soon  as  ever  I  am  married. 

Brass.  Ay,  the  plague  take  thee. 

Dick.  Then  you  mistrust  me  ? 

Brass,  I  do,  by  my  faith.  Look  you,  sir,  some 
folks  we  mistrust,  because  we  don't  know  them  : 
others  we  mistrust,  because  we  do  know  them ;  and 
for  one  of  these  reasons  I  desire  there  may  be  a 
bargain  before-hand :  if  not,  (raising  his  voice,) 
look  ye,  Dick  Amlet — 

Dick.  Soft,  my  dear  friend  and  companion.  The 
dog  will  ruin  me,  (^Aside.)  Say,  what  is't  will  con- 
tent thee? 

Brass.  Oh,  ho  ! 

Dick.  But  how  canst  thou  be  such  a  barbarian? 

Brass.  I  learnt  it  at  Algiers. 

Dick.  Come,  make  thy  Turkish  demand,  then. 

Brass.  You  know  you  gave  me  a  bank-bill  this 
morning  to  receive  for  you. 

Dick.  I  did  so,  of  fifty  pounds ;  'tis  thine.  So, 
now  thou  art  satisfied  ;  all  is  fixed. 

Brass.  It  is  not,  indeed.  There's  a  diamond 
necklace  you  robbed  your  mother  of,  even  now. 

Dick.  Ah  I  you  Jew. 

Brass.  No  words. 

Dick.  My  dear  Brass  ! 

Brass.  I  insist. 

Dick.  My  old  friend ! 

Brass.  Dick  Amlet,  (raising  his  voice,)  I  insist. 

Dick.  Ah!  the  cormorant.  (Aside.)  Well,  'tis 
thine  ;  but  thou'lt  never  thrive  with  it. 

Brass.  AVhen  I  find  it  begins  to  do  me  mischief, 
I'll  give  it  you  again.  But  I  must  have  a  wedding 
suit. 

Dick.  Well. 

Brass.  A  stock  of  linen. 

Dick.  Well  thou  shalt  have  that,  too.  Now, 
thou  hast  everything. 

Brass.  Heaven  forgive  me,  I  forgot  a  ring  of  re- 
membrance ;  I  would  not  forget  all  these  favours 
for  the  world:  a  sparkling  diamond  will  be  always 
playing  in  my  eye,  and  put  me  in  mind  of  them, 

Dick.  This  unconscionable  rogue!  (Aside.) 
Well,  I'll  bespeak  one  for  thee. 


Brass.  Brilliant. 

Dick.  It  shall.  But  if  the  thing  don't  succeed 
after  all — 

Brass.  I  am  a  man  of  honour,  and  restore  :  and 
so,  treaty  being  finished,  I  strike  my  flag  of  de- 
fiance, and  fall  into  my  respects  again.  (Taking  off 
his  hat.) 

Enter  Flippanta. 

Flip.  I  have  made  you  wait  a  little,  bat  I  conid 
not  help  it;  her  master  is  but  just  gone.  He  has 
been  shewing  her  prince  Eugene's  march  into  Italy ; 
but  if  you'll  slip  up  those  back  stairs,  you  shall 
try  if  you  can  agree  upon  the  journey. 

Dick.  My  dear  Flippanta! 

Flip.  None  of  your  dear  acknowledgments,  I 
beseech  you,  but  up  stairs  as  hard  as  you  can 
drive. 

Dick.  I'm  gone.  [_Exit. 

Flip.  And  do  you  follow  him,  jack-a- dandy,  and 
see  he  is  not  surprised. 

Brass.  I  thought  that  was  your  post,  Mrs.  Use- 
ful ;  but  if  you'll  come  and  keep  me  in  humour,  I 
don't  care  if  I  share  the  duty  with  you. 

Flip.  No  words,  sirrah,  but  follow  him  ;  I  have 
something  else  to  do. 

Brass.  The  jade's  so  absolute  there's  no  contest- 
ing with  her.  [Exit. 

Flip.  An  impudent  rogue!  But  let  me  see,  what 
have  I  to  do  now  1  This  restitution  will  be  here 
quickly,  I  suppose  :  in  the  meantime,  I'll  go  know 
if  ray  lady's  ready  for  the  quarrel  yet.  Master, 
yonder,  is  so  full  on't,  he's  ready  to  burst;  but 
we'll  give  him  vent,  by-and-by,  with  a  witness. 

[Exit. 
ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — Gripe's  House. 

Enter  DiCK  anrf  CORINNA. 

Dick.  Come,  you  must  consent,  you  shall  con- 
sent. How  can  you  leave  me  thus  upon  the  rack  ? 
A  man  who  loves  you  to  that  excess  that  I  do. 

Cor.  Nay,  that  you  love  me,  sir,  that  I  am  satis- 
fied in,  for  you  have  sworn  you  do:  and  I'm  sa 
pleased  with  it,  I'd  fain  have  you  do  so  as  long  as 
I  live,  so  we  must  never  marry. 

Dick.  Not  marry,  my  dear !  Why,  what's  our 
love  good  for,  if  we  don't  marry  ? 

Cor.  Ah  !  I'm  afraid  'twill  be  good  for  little,  if 
we  do. 

Dick.  Why  do  you  think  so? 

Cor.  Because  I  hear  my  father  and  mother,  and 
my  uncle  and  aunt,  and  Araminta  and  her  hus- 
band, and  twenty  other  married  folks  say  so  from 
morning  to  night. 

Dick.  Oh  !  that's  because  they  are  bad  husbands 
and  bad  wives ;  but  in  our  case  there  will  be  a 
good  husband  and  a  good  wife,  and  so  we  shall  love 
for  ever. 

Cor.  Why,  there  may  be  something  in  that, 
truly  ;  and  I'm  always  willing  to  hear  reason,  as  a 
reasonable  young  woman  ought  to  do.  But  are^ 
you  sure,  sir,  though  we  are  very  good  now,  we 
shall  be  so  when  we  come  to  be  better  acquainted, 

Dick.  I  can  answer  for  myself,  at  least. 

Cor.  1  wish  you  could  answer  for  me,  too.  You 
see  I  am  a  plain  dealer,  sir;  I  hope  you  don't  like 
me  the  worse  for  it. 

Dick.  Oh  !  by  no  means,  'tis  a  sign  of  admirable 
morals  ;  and  I  hope,  since  you  practice  it  yourself, 
you'll  approve  of  it  in  your  lover.  In  one  word» 
therefore,  (for  'tis  in  vain  to  mince  the  matter,)  my 
resolution's  fixed,  and  the  world  can't  stagger  me, 
I  marrv  or  I  die. 

Cor.'  That's  very  fine.  Indeed,  sir,  I  have  much 
ado  to  believe  you  :  the  disease  of  love  is  seldom 
so  violent. 

Dick.  Madam,  I  have  two  diseases  to  end  my 
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miseries  ;  if  the  first  don't  do  it,  tbe  latter  sball. 
(^Drawing  his  stvord.)  One's  in  my  heart,  t' other's 
in  my  scabbard. 

Cor.  Not  tor  a  diadem.  {Catcliing  hold  ofliim.) 
Ab  !  put  it  up,  put  it  np. 

Dick.  How  absolute  is  your  command!  (^Drop- 
ping his  sword.)  A  word,  you  see,  disarms  nie. 

Cor,  What  a  power  I  have  over  him  !  {Aside.") 
The  wondrous  deeds  of  love  !  Pray,  sir,  let  me 
have  no  more  of  these  rash  doings,  though  ;  per- 
haps I  mayn't  be  always  in  the  saving  humour. 
I'm  sure,  if  I  had  let  him  stick  himself,  I  should 
have  been  envied  by  all  tbe  great  ladies  in  tbe  town. 
(^Aside.) 

Dick.  Well,  madam,  have  I,  then,  your  pro- 
mise ?     You'll  make  me  tbe  happiest,  of  mankind '! 

Cor.  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you  ;  but  I 
believe  I  had  as  good  promise,  for  I  find  I  sball 
certainly  do  it. 

Dick.  Then  let  us  seal  tbe  contract  thus.  {Kisses 
her.) 

Cor.  Um — He  has  almost  taken  away  my  breath ; 
he  kisses  purely.     {Aside.) 

EnlerFuprA'Nrx. 

Flip.  Come,  have  you  agreed  tbe  matlerl  if  not, 
you  must  end  it  another  time,  for  your  father's  in 
motion;  so  pray  kiss  and  part. 

Cor.  That's  sweet  and  sour.  {They  kiss.)  Adieu 
to  ye,  sir.  \^Exeunt  Dick  and  Cor. 

Enter  Clarissa. 

Clar.  Have  you  told  him  I'm  at  home,  Flippanta? 

Flip.  Yes,  madam. 

Clar.  And  that  I'll  see  him? 

Flip.  Yes,  that  too  :  but  here's  news  for  you  ;  I 
have  just  now  received  the  restitution. 

Clar,  That's  killing  pleasure ;  and  how  much 
has  be  restored  me  1 

Flip.  Two  hundred  and  thirty. 

Clar.  Wretched  rogue!  but  retreat;  your  mas- 
ter's coming  to  quarrel.     (  Takes  a  seat.) 

Flip.  I'll  be  within  call,  if  things  run  high.  [^Exit. 

Enter  GRIPE. 

Gryje.  Oh,  ho!  are  you  there,  i'faith  1  Madam, 
your  humble  servant;  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you  at 
home,  I  thought  I  should  never  have  bad  that  ho- 
nour again. 

Clar.  Good-morrow,  my  dear,  bow  d'ye  do? 
Flippanta  says  you  are  out  of  humour,  and  that  you 
Lave  a  mind  to  quarrel  with  me  :  is  it  true?  eh! 
I  have  a  terrible  pain  in  my  bead,  I  give  you  no- 
tice on't  before-hand. 

Gripe.  And  bow  tbe  plague  should  it  be  other- 
wise '!  It's  a  wonder  you  are  not  dead,  as  I  would 
you  were,  {aside)  with  tbe  life  you  lead.  Are  you 
not  asbamedl  and  do  you  not  blush  to — 

Clar.  My  dear  child,  you  crack  my  brain  ;  soften 
tbe  harshness  of  your  voice;  say  what  you  woiild, 
but  let  it  be  in  an  agreeable  tone — 

Gripe.  Tone,  madam  !  don't  tell  me  of  a  tone. 

Clar.  Ob  !  if  you  will  quarrel,  do  it  with  tem- 
perance ;  let  it  be  all  in  cool  blood,  even  and 
smooth,  as  if  you  were  not  moved  with  what  you 
said  ;  and  then  I'll  hear  you,  as  if  I  were  not 
moved  with  it  neither. 

Gripe.  Had  ever  man  such  need  of  patience? 
Madam,  madam,  I  must  tell  you,  madam — 

Clar.  Another  key,  or  I'll  walk  off. 

Gripe.  Don't  provoke  me. 

Clar.  Sball  you  be  long,  my  dear,  in  yonr  re- 
monstrances'? 

Gripe.  Yes,  madam,  and  very  long. 

Clar.  If  you  would  quarrel,  enabreg6e,  I  should 
have  a  world  of  obligation  to  you. 

Gripe,  What  I  have  to  say,   forsooth,  is  not  to 


be  expressed  en  abreg^e;  my  complaints  are  too 
numerous. 

Clar.  Complaints!  Of  what,  my  dear!  {Rises.) 
What  have  you  in  the  world  to  disturb  you  ? 

Gripe.  What  have  I  to  disturb  me!  I  have  you; 
death  and  tbe  devil! 

Clar.  Ay,  merciful  heaven!  how  he  swears! 
You  should  never  accustom  yourself  to  such  words 
as  these  ;  indeed,  my  dear,  you  should  not:  your 
mouth's  always  full  of  them. 

Gripe.  Blood  and  thunder  !  madam — 

Clar.  Ah  !  he'll  fetch  the  house  down  :  do  you 
know  you  make  me  tremble  for  you?  Flippanta! 
who's  there?    Flippanta! 

Gripe.  Here's  a  provoking  devil  for  you  ! 

Enter  FLIPPANTA. 

Flip.  What,  in  the  name  of  Jove,  is  the  matter? 
you  raise  tbe  neiglibourhood. 

Clar.  Why,  here's  your  master  in  a  most  violent 
fuss,  and  no  mortal  soul  can  tell  for  what. 

Gripe.  Not  tell  for  what ! 

Clar.  No,  my  life.  I  have  begged  him  to  tell  me 
bis  griefs,  Flippanta;  and  then  be  swears,  good 
lord  !  how  he  does  swear! 

Gripe,  Ah !  you  wicked  jade,  ah !  you  wicked 
jade! 

Clar.  Do  you  bear  him,  Flippanta  !  Do  you  hear 
him  ! 

Flip.  Pray,  sir,  let's  know  a  little  what  puis  you 
in  all  this  fury? 

Clar.  Prj  thee  stand  near  me,  Flippanta;  there's 
an  odd  froth  about  his  mouth,  looks  as  if  his  poor 
head  were  going  wrong.     I'm  afraid  he'll  bite. 

Gripe.  The  wicked  woman,  Flippanta,  the  wick- 
ed woman  ! 

Clar,  Can  anybody  wonder  I  shun  my  own 
house,  when  he  treats  me  at  this  rate  in  it? 

Flip.  Come,  a  little  moderation,  sir,  and  try 
what  that  will  produce. 

Gripe.  Hang  her!  'lis  all  a  pretence  to  justify  her 
going  abroad. 

Clar.  A  pretence  !  a  pretence !  Do  you  hear 
bow  black  a  cliarge  be  lo.ids  me  with?  Charges 
me  with  a  pretence.  You  know,  my  dear,  I  scorn 
pretences:  whenever  I  go  abroad,  it  is  without 
pretence. 

Gripe.  Give  me  jiatience. 

Flip.  You  have  a  great  deal,  sir. 

Clar.  And  vet  he's  never  content,  Flippanta. 

Gripe.  What  sball  I  do? 

Clar.  What  a  reasonable  man  would  do;  own 
yourself  in  the  wrong,  and  be  quiet.  Here's  Flip- 
panta has  understanding,  and  I  have  moderation  ; 
I'm  willing  to  make  her  judge  of  our  differences. 

Flip.  You  do  me  a  great  deal  of  honour,  madam : 
but  I  tell  you  beforehand,  I  sball  be  a  little  on 
master's  side. 

Gripe.  Right;  Flippanta  has  sense.  Come,  let 
her  decide.  Have  I  not  reason  to  be  in  a  passion? 
tell  me  that. 

Clar.  You  must  tell  her  for  what,  my  life. 

Gripe.  Why,  for  the  trade  you  drive,  my  soul. 

Flip.  Look  you,  sir,  pray  take  things  right:  I 
know  madam  does  fret  you  a  little  now  and  then, 
that's  true ;  but  in  the  fund,  she  is  the  softest, 
sweetest,  gentlest  lady  breathing.  Let  her  but 
live  entirel3'  to  her  own  fancy,  and  she'll  never  say 
a  word  to  you  from  morning  to  night. 

Gripe.  Oons!  let  her  but  stay  at  home,  and  she 
shall  do  what  she  will ;  in  reason,  that  is. 

Flip.  D'ye  bear  that,  madam?  Nay,  nowlmnst 
be  on  master's  side  ;  you  see  how  be  loves  yon,  be 
desires  only  your  company:  pray  give  him  that 
satisfaction,  or  I  must  pronounce  against  you. 

Clar.  Well,  I  agree.  I'bou  know'sti  don't 
love  to  grieve  him:  let  him  be  always  in  a  good 
humour,  and  111  be  always  at  home. 
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Flip.  Look  you  there,  sir,  what  ■would  you  have 
more  ? 

Gripe.  Well,  let  her  keep  her  word,  and  I'll 
have  done  quarrelling. 

Clar.  I  must  not,  however,  so  far  lose  the  merit 
of  my  consent,  as  to  let  you  think  I  am  weary  of 
going  abroad,  my  deur :  what  I  do  is  purely  to 
oblige  you  ;  which,  that  I  may  be  able  to  perform, 
without  a  relapse,  I'll  invent  what  ways  I  can  to 
make  my  prison  supportable  to  me. 

Flip.  Her  prison  1  pretty  bird !  her  prison  ! 
Don't  that  word  melt  yon,  sir? 

Gripe.  I  must  confess  I  did  not  expect  to  find 
her  so  reasonable. 

Flip.  Oh  1  sir,  soon  or  late,  wives  come  into 
good  humour  :  husbands  must  only  have  a  little  pa- 
tience to  wait  for  it. 

Clar.  The  innocent  little  diversions,  dear,  that 
I  shall  content  myself  with,  will  be  chiefly  play 
and  company. 

Gripe.  Oh!  I'll  find  j'on  employment,  your  time 
sha'n't  lie  upon  your  hands;  though  if  you  have  a 
mind,  now,  for  such  a  companion  as  a — let  me  see 
— Ararainta,  for  example;  why  I  sha'n't  be  against 
her  being  with  yon  from  morning  till  night. 

Clar.  You  can't  oblige  me  more,  'tis  the  best 
■woman  in  the  world. 

Gripe.  Is  not  she? 

Clar.  Tlien,  my  dear,  to  make  our  home  plea- 
sant, we'll  have  concerts  of  music  sometimes. 

Gripe.  Music  in  my  house  ! 

Clar.  Yes,  my  child,  we  must  have  music,  or 
the  house  will  be  so  dull,  I  shall  get  the  spleen, 
and  be  going  abroad  again. 

Flip.  Nay,  she  has  so  much  complaisance  for 
you,  sir,  you  can't  dispute  such  things  with  her. 

Gripe.  Ay,  but  if  I  have  music — 

Clar.  Ay,  but,  sir,  I  must  have  music — 

Flip.  Not  every  day,  madam  don't  mean. 

Clar.  No,  bless  me,  no;  but  three  concerts  a- 
week;  three  days  more  we'll  play,  after  dinner,  at 
cards,  and  so  forth  ;  and  close  the  evening  with  a 
handsome  supper  and  a  ball. 

Gripe.  A  ball ! 

Flip.  What  order  yon  see  'tis  she  purposes  to 
live  in  1  A  most  wonderful  regularity  ! 

Clar.  And  as  this  kind  of  life,  so  soft,  so  smooth, 
so  agreeable,  must  needs  invite  a  vast  deal  of  com- 
pany to  partake  of  it,  'twill  be  necessary  to  have 
the  decency  of  a  porter  at  our  door,  you  know. 

Gripe.  A  porter — a  scrivener  have  a  porter,  ma- 
dam ! 

Clar.  Positively,  a  porter. 

Gripe,  Why,  no  scrivener  since  Adam,  ever  had 
a  porter,  woman ! 

Clar.  You  will  therefore  be  renowned  in  story, 
for  having  the  first,  my  life. 

Gripe.  Flippanta! 

Flip.  Hang  it,  sir,  never  dispute  a  trifle  ;  if  you 
vex  her,  perhaps  she'll  insist  upon  a  Swiss.  (^Aside 
to  Gripe.) 

Gripe.  But,  madam — 

Clar.  But,  sir,  a  porter,  positively,  a  porter; 
■without  that,  the  treaty's  null,  and  I  go  abroad 
this  moment. 

Flip.  Come,  sir;  never  lose  so  advantageous  a 
peace  for  a  pitiful  porter. 

Gripe.  Why,  I  shall  be  hooted  at;  the  hoys  will 
throw  stones  at  ray  porter.  Besides,  where  shall 
I  have  money  for  all  this  expense? 

Clar.  My  dear,  who  asks  you  for  any  ?  Don't 
be  in  a  fright,  chicken. 

Gripe.  Don't  be  in  a  fright,  madam  !  But  where, 
I  say — 

Flip.  Madam  plays,  sir,  think  on  that :  women 
that  play  have  inexhaustible  mines,  and  wives  who 
receive  least  money  from  their  husbands,  are  many 
times  those  who  spend  the  most. 


Clar.  So,  my  dear,  let  what  Flippanta  says  con- 
tent you.  Go,  my  life,  trouble  yourself  with  no- 
thing, but  let  me  do  just  as  I  please,  and  all  will 
be  well.  I'm  going  to  consider  of  some  more 
things  to  enable  me  to  give  you  the  pleasure  of  my 
company  at  home.  [Exit, 

Flip,  Mirror  of  goodness!  Pattern  to  all  wives  ! 
Well,  sure,  sir,  you  are  happiest  of  all  husbands. 

Gripe,  Yes,  and  a  miserable  dog  for  all  that,  too, 
perhaps. 

Flip.  Why,  what  can  you  ask  more  than  this 
matchless  complaisance? 

Gripe.  I  dori't  know  what  I  can  ask,  and  yet 
I'm  not  satisfied  with  what  I  have,  neither;  the 
devil  mixes  in  it  all,  I  think;  complaisant  or  per- 
verse, it  feels  just  as  it  did. 

Clar.  {Calls  within.')  Flippanta! 

Flip.  Madam  calls.  I  come,  madam.  Come, 
be  merry,  be  merry,  sir  ;  you  have  cause,  take  my 
word  for't.     Poor  devil!    {Aside.)  [Exit. 

Gripe.  I  don't  know  (hat,  I  don't  know  that : 
but  this  I  do  know,  that  an  honest  man  who  has 
married  a  jade,  whether  she's  pleased  to  spend  her 
time  at  home  or  abroad,  had  better  have  lived  a 
bachelor. 

Enter  BRASS. 

Brass,  Oh  !  sir,  I  am  mighty  glad  I  have  found 
you. 

Gripe,  Why,  what's  the  matter,  pr'ythee? 

Brass.  Can  nobody  hear  us  1 

Gripe,  No,  no  ;  speak  quickly. 

Brass.  You  ha'n't  seen  Araniiuta,  since  the  last 
letter  I  carried  her  from  you. 

Gripe.  Not  I,  I  go  prudently ;  I  don't  press 
things  like  your  young  firebrand  lovers. 

Brass,  But  seriously,  sir,  are  you  very  much  in 
love  with  her"? 

Gripe.  As  mortal  man  has  been. 

Brass.  I'm  sorry  for't. 

Gripe.  Why  so,  dear  Brass? 

Brass.  If  you  were  never  to  see  her  more  now  ? 
Suppose  such  a  thing;  do  you  think  'twould  break 
your  heart? 

Gripe.  Oh! 

Brass.  Nay,  now  I  see  you  love  her;  would  you 
did  not! 

Gripe.  My  dear  friend. 

Brass.  I  had  rather  the  devil  had — pooh  ! — flown 
away  with  yon  quick,  than  to  see  you  so  much  iti 
love,  as  I  perceive  you  are,  since — 

Gripe.  Since  what"? — oh  ! 

Brass.  Araminta,  sir. 

Gripe.  Dead? 

Brass,  No. 

Gripe,  How  then  ? 

Brass,  Worse. 

Gripe.  Out  with  it. 

Brass.  Broke. 

Gripe,  Broke! 

Brass.  She  is,  poor  lady,  in  the  most  unfortunate 
situation  of  affairs.     But  I  have  said  too  much. 

Gripe.  No,  no,  'tis  very  sad;  but  let's  hear  it. 

Brass.  Sir,  she  charged  me,  on  my  life,  never 
to  mention  it  to  you,  of  all  men  living. 

Gripe.  Why,  who  shouldst  thou  tell  it  to,  but  to 
the  best  of  her  friends? 

Brass.  Ay,  why?  there  it  is  now,  it's  going  jnst 
as  I  fancied.  Now  will  I  be  hanged  if  you  are  not 
enough  in  love  to  be  engaging  in  this  matter.  But 
I  must  tell  you,  sir,  that  as  much  concern  as  I  have 
for  that  most  excellent,  beautiful,  agreeable,  dis- 
tressed, unfortunate  lady,  I'm  too  much  your  friend 
and  servant,  ever  to  let  it  be  said,  'twas  the  means 
of  your  being  ruined  for  a  woman,  by  letting  you 
know,  she  esteemed  you  more  than  any  other  mail 
upon  earth. 

Gripe.  Ruined!  what  dost  thou  mean? 
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Brass.  Mean!  Why,  I  mean  that  women  al- 
ways ruin  those  that  love  'era,  that's  the  rale. 

Gripe.  The  rule ! 

Brass,  Yes,  the  rule;  why,  would  you  have  'em 
ruin  those  that  don't  ?  How  shall  they  bring  that 
about? 

Gripe.  But  is  there  a  necessity,  then,  they  should 
ruin  somebody  1 

Brass.  Yes,  marry  is  there :  how  would  you 
have  'em  support  their  expense  elsel  Why,  sir, 
you  can't  conceive  now,  you  can't  conceive  what 
Araminta's  privy  purse  requires.  Only  her  privy 
purse,  sir  !  Why,  what  do  you  imagine  now  she 
gave  me  for  the  last  letter  I  carried  her  from  you? 
"fis  true,  'twas  from  a  man  she  liked,  else,  perhaps, 
I  had  my  bones  broken.  But  what  do  you  think 
she  gave  me  1 

Gripe.  Why,  mayhap,  a  shilling. 

Brass.  A  guinea,  sir,  a  guinea.  You  see  by 
that  how  fond  she  was  on't,  by-the-by.  But,  then, 
sir,  her  coach-hire,  her  chair-hire,  her  pin-money, 
her  play-money,  her  china,  and  her  charity — wouhj 
consume  peers;  a  great  soul,  a  very  great  soul ! 
but  what's  the  end  of  all  this  ? 

Gripe.  Ha  ! 

Brass,  Why,  I'll  tell  you  what  the  end  is — a 
nunnery. 

Gripe.  A  nunnery  ! 

Brass.  A  nunnery  ;  in  short,  she  is  at  last  re- 
duced to  that  extremity,  and  attacked  with  such  a 
battalion  of  duns,  that  rather  than  tell  her  husband, 
who  you  know  is  such  a  rogue,  ( he'd  let  her  go  if 
she  did,)  she  has  e'en  determined  to  turn  Papist, 
and  bid  the  world  adieu  for  life. 

Gripe.  Oh,  terrible!  a  Papist  1 

Brass.  Yes;  when  a  handsome  woman  has  brought 
herself  into  difficulties,  the  devil  can't  help  her  out 
of — To  a  nunnery,  that's  another  rule,  sir. 

Gripe.  But,  but,  but,  pr'ythee,  Brass,  but — 

Brass.  But  all  the  buts  in  the  world,  sir,  won't 
stop  her  :  she's  a  woman  of  a  noble  resolution. 
So,  sir,  your  humble  servant;  I  pity  her,  I  pity 
you.  Turtle  and  mate ;  but  the  fates  will  have  it 
so  :  all's  packed  up,  and  I'm  now  going  to  call  her 
a  coach,  for  siie  resolves  to  slip  oil' without  saying 
a  word  :  and  the  next  visit  she  receives  from  her 
friends  will  be  through  a  melancholy  grate,  with  a 
veil  over  her  face.     (Going.) 

Gripe.  It  must  not  be ;  by  the  powers  it  must 
not ;  she  was  made  for  the  world,  and  the  world 
was  made  for  her.     Is  there  no  way  to  save  her? 

Brass.  Save  her  !  No  ;  how  can  she  be  saved  1 
Why,  she  owes  above  five  hundred  pounds. 

Gripe.  Oh  ! 

Brass.  Five  hundred  pounds,  sir  ;  she's  like  to 
be  saved  indeed  ;  not  but  that  T  know  them  in  this 
town  would  give  me  one  of  the  five,  if  I  would 
persuade  her  to  accept  of  the  other  four;  but  she 
had  forbid  me  mentioning  it  to  any  soul  living  :  and 
J  have  disobeyed  her  only  to  you  ;  and  so — J'Jl  go 
end  call  a  coach. 

Gripe.  Hold  !  dost  think,  my  poor  Brass,  one 
might  not  order  it  so,  as  to  compound  those  debts 
for — for  twelve-pence  in  the  pound? 

Brass.  Sir,  d'^e  hear?  I  have  already  tried  'em 
with  ten  shillings,  and  not  a  rogue  will  prick  up 
his  ears  at  it.  Though,  afterall,  for  three  hundred 
,  pounds,  all  in  glittering  gold,  I  could  set  their 
chops  a  watering.  But  where's  that  to  be  had 
with  honour?  there's  the  thing,  sir — I'll  go  and 
call  a  coach. 

Gripe.  Hold,  once  more  ;  I  have  a  note  in  my 
closet  of  two  hundred,  ay — and  fifty,  I'll  go  and 
give  it  her  myself.  (Going.) 

Brass.  You  will?  Very  genteel,  truly.  Go,slap- 
dash,  and  offer  a  woman  of  her  scruples  money, 
bolt  in  her  face!  why,  you  might  as  well  offer  a 
scorpion,  and  she'd  as  soon  touch  it. 


Gripe.  Shall  I  carry  it  to  her  creditors,  then,  and 
treat  with  them  ? 

Brass.  Ay,  that's  a  rare  thought. 

Gripe.  Is  not  it.  Brass  ? 

Brass.  Only  one  little  inconvenience  by  the  way. 

Gripe.  As  how  ? 

Brass.  That  they  are  your  wife's  creditors  as 
well  as  her's  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  might  not  be  alto- 
gether so  well  to  see  you  clearing  the  debts  of  your 
neighbour's  wife,  and  leaving  those  of  your  wife 
unpaid. 

Gripe.  Why,  that's  true,  now. 

Brass.  I'm  wise,  you  see,  sir. 

Gripe.  Thou  art;  and  I'm  but  a  young  lover: 
but  what  shall  we  do,  then  ? 

Brass.  Why,  I'm  thinking  that  if  yoa  give  me 
the  note,  do  you  see ;  and  that  I  promise  to  give 
you  an  account  of  it — 

Gripe.  Ay,  but  look  you,  Brass — 

Brass.  But  look  you!  Why,  what,  d'ye  think 
I'm  a  pick-pocket?  D'ye  think  I  intend  to  run 
away  with  your  note  ?  your  paltry  note  ! 

Gripe.  I  don't  say  so  ;  I  say  only  that  in  case — 

Brass.  Case,  sir  !  there's  no  case  but  the  case  I 
have  put  you  ;  and  since  you  heap  cases  upon  cases, 
where  there  is  but  three  hundred  rascally  pounds 
in  the  case — I'll  go  and  call  a  coach. 

Gripe.  Pr'ythee,  don't  be  so  testy;  come,  no 
more  words,  follow  me  to  my  closet,  and  I'll  give 
thee  the  money. 

Brass.  A  terrible  eff'ort  you  make  indeed  ;  you — 

Gripe.  AVell,  say  no  more,  thou  shalt  be  satisfied. 

[Exit. 

Enter  DiCK. 

Dick.  Hist  1  Brass  !  Hist  1 

Brass.  Well,  sir. 

Dick.  'Tis  not  well,  sir,  'tis  very  ill,  sir;  we 
shall  be  all  blown  up. 

Brass.  What,  with  pride  and  plenty  ? 

Dick.  No,  sir,  with  an  officious  slut  that  will 
spoil  all.  In  short,  Fiippanta  has  been  telling  her 
mistress  and  Araminta  of  my  passion  for  the  young 
gentlewoman  ;  and,  truly,  to  oblige  me,  supposed 
no  ill  match  by- the  by,  they  are  resolved  to  pro- 
pose it  immediately  to  her  father. 

Brass.  That's  the  devil  !  we  shall  come  to  papers 
and  parchments,  jointures  and  settlements ;  rela- 
tions meet  on  both  sides;  that's  the  devil. 

Dick.  I  intended  this  very  day  to  propose  to 
Fiippanta  the  carrying  her  off":  and  I'm  sure  the 
young  housewife  would  have  tucked  up  her  coats, 
and  have  marched. 

Brass.  Ay,  with  the  body  and  the  soul  of  her. 

Dick.  Why,  then,  whatd — d  luck  is  this? 

Brass.  'Tis  yonrluck,  not  mine:  I  have  always 
seen  it  in  your  ugly  phiz — Plague  take  ye!  he'll 
be  hanged  at  last.  "Why  don't  you  try  to  get  her 
oftyet? 

Dick.  I  have  no  money,  you  dog  :  you  know  you 
have  stripped  me  of  every  penny. 

Brass.  Come,  I'll  venture  one  cargo  more  upon 
you  ;  but  if  ever  I  see  one  glance  of  your  hempen 
fortune  again,  I'm  oft"  your  partnership  for  ever. 
I  shall  never  thrive  with  him. 

Dick.  An  impudent  rogue  !  but  he's  in  posses- 
sion of  my  estate,  so  I  must  bear  with  him.  (^Aside.) 

Brass.  Well,  come,  I'll  raise  a  hundred  pounds 
for  your  use  upon  my  wife's  jewels  here.  (^Pulling 
out  the  necklace.^  Her  necklace  shall  pawn  for't. 

Dick.  Remember,  though  that  if  things  fail,  I'm 
to  have  the  necklace  again;  you  know  you  agreed 
to  that. 

Brass.  Yes  ;  and  if  I  make  it  good,  you'll  be  the 
better  for't;  if  not,  I  shall !  so  you  see  where  the 
cause  will  pinch. 

Dick.  Why,  yoa  barbarous  dog,  you  won't  offer 
to— 
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Brass.  No  words  now ;  about  your  business, 
march.  Go  stay  For  me  at  the  next  tavern  ;  I'll  go 
to  Flippanla,  and  try  what  I  can  do  for  you. 

Vkk.   Well,    I'll  go,  bat  don't  think  to— Oh  ! 

plague,  sir —  \^Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — Gripe's  House. 

£n/er  MoNEYTRAP  anrf  Flippanta. 

Mon.  "Well,  ray  best  friend,  how  go  matters? 
Has  the  restitution  been  received,  eh?  Was  she 
pleased  with  it? 

Flip.  Yes,  truly?  that  is,  she  was  pleased  to 
see  there  was  so  honest  a  man  in  this  immoral  age. 

Mon,  Well,  but  a — does  she  know  that  'twas  I 
that— 

Flip.  Why,  you  must  know  I  begun  to  give  her 
a  little  sort  of  a  hint,  and — and  so — why,  and  so 
she  begun  to  put  on  a  sort  of  a  severe,  haughty,  re- 
served, angry,  forgiving  air.  But  soft;  here  slie 
comes,  you'll  see  how  you  stand  with  her  pre- 
sently :  but  don't  be  afraid.    Courage  ! 

Mon.  Hem! 

Enter  Clarissa. 

'Tis  no  small  piece  of  good  fortune,  madam,  to  find 
you  at  home  :  I  have  often  endeavoured  it  in  vain. 

Clar,  'Twas  then  unknown  to  me  ;  for  if  I  could 
often  receive  the  visits  of  so  good  a  friend  at  home, 
I  should  be  more  reasonably  blamed  for  being  so 
much  abroad. 

Mon.  Madam,  you  make  me — 

Clar.  You  are  the  man  of  the  world  whose  com- 
pany, I  think,  is  most  to  be  desired.  I  don't  com- 
pliment you,  when  I  tell  you  so,  I  assure  you. 

Mon.  Alas!  madam,  your  poor  humble  servant. 

Clar.  My  poor  humble  servant,  however,  (with 
all  the  esteem  I  have  for  him,)  stands  suspected 
with  me  for  a  vile  trick,  I  doubt  he  has  played  me  ; 
which  if  I  could  prove  upon  him,  I'm  afraid  I 
should  punish  him  very  severely. 

Mon.  I  Tiope,  madam,  you'll  believe  I  am  not 
capable  of — 

Flip.  No  fine  speeches,  you'll  spoil  all.  (^Aside 
to  Mon.) 

Mon.  Thou  art  a  most  incomparable  person. 
{Aside  to  Flip.) 

Flip.  Nay,  it  goes  rarely  ;  but  get  you  in,  and 
I'll  say  a  little  something  to  my  lady  for  you  while 
she's  warm.  (Aside  to  Mon.) 

Mon.  But,  Flippanta,  how  long  dost  think  she 
may  hold  out  ? 

Flip.  Pooh!  not  a  twelvemonth. 

Mon.  Boo ! 

Flip.  Away!    I  say.  \^Pushing  him  out. 

Clar.  Is  he  gone?   What  a  wretch  it  is? 

Flip.  Poor  mortal,  his  money's  finely  laid  out, 
truly. 

Clar.  (Advancing.)  I  suppose  there  may  have 
been  much  such  another  scene  within,  between 
Araminta  and  my  dear  :  but  I  left  him  so  insnp- 
portably  brisk,  'tis  impossible  he  can  have  parted 
with  any  money :  I'm  afraid  Brass  has  not  suc- 
ceeded as  thou  hast  done,  Flippanta. 

Flip.  By  my  faith,  but  he  has,  and  better  too  ; 
he  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Araminta,  and  has 
sent  her — this.     (Shewing  the  note.) 

Clar.  A  bill  from  my  love  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds.  The  monster!  he  would  not  part 
with  ten  to  save  his  lawful  wife  from  everlasting 
torment. 

Flip.  Never  complain  of  his  avarice,  madam,  as 
long  as  you  have  his  money.  But  which  way  will 
you  go  to  receive  it?  for  I  must  not  appear  with 
his  note. 

Clar.  That's  true  ;  why,  send  for  Mrs.  Amlet; 
that's  a  mighty  useful  woman,  that  Mrs.  Amlet. 

Flip.  Marry  is  she ;  we  should  have  been  basely 


puzzled  how  to  dispose  of  the  necklace  without 
her  ;  'twould  have  been  dangerous  offering  it  for 
sale. 

Clar.  It  would  so,  for  I  know  your  master  has 
been  laying  out  for't  amongst  the  goldsmiths.  But 
I  stay  here  too  long  ;  I  must  in  and  coquette  it  a 
little  more  with  ray  lover ;  Araminta  will  get  ground 
on  me  else.  [Exit. 

Flip.  And  I'll  go  send  for  Mrs.  Amlet.      lExit. 

Scene  II. — Another  Apartment. 

Gripe,  Corinna,  Araminta  and  Moneytrap, 
discovered. 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mon.  Mighty  well,  oh!  mighty  well,  indeed. 

Enter  Clarissa. 

Clar.  Save  you,  save  you,  good  folks!  you  are 
all  in  rare  humour,  methinks. 

Gripe.  Why,  what  should  we  be  otherwise  for, 
madam? 

Clar.  Nay,  I  don't  know,  not  I,  my  dear  ;  but  I 
haven't  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  so  since 
our  honeymoon  was  over,  I  think. 

Gripe.  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear,  'tis 
the  joy  of  seeing  you  at  home;  {kisses  her,  and 
leads  her  to  a  seat)  you  see  what  charms  you  have, 
you  are  pleased  to  make  use  of 'em. 

Aram.  Very  gallant,  truly. 

Clar.  Nay,  and  what's  more,  you  must  know 
he's  never  to  be  otherwise,  henceforwards ;  we 
have  come  to  an  agreement  about  it. 

Mon.  Why,  here's  my  love  and  I  have  been 
upon  just  such  another  treaty  too. 

Aram.  Well,  sure  there's  some  very  peaceful 
star  rules  at  present.  Pray  heaven  continue  its 
reign. 

Mon.  Pray  do  you  continue  its  reign,  you  ladies, 
for  'tis  all  in  your  power.  (Leering  at  Clarissa.) 

Gripe.  My  neighbour  Moneytrap  says  true,  at 
least  I'll  confess  frankly,  (ogling  Araminta,)  'tis 
in  one  lady's  power  to  make  me  the  best-humoured 
man  on  earth. 

Mon.  And  I'll  answer  for  another,  that  has  the 
same  over  me.     (Ogling  Clarissa.) 

Clar.  'Tis  mighty  fine,  gentlemen;  mighty civih 
husbands,  indeed. 

Gripe.  Nay,  what  I  say's  true,  and  so  true,  that 
all  quarrels  being  now  at  an  end,  I  am  willing,  if 
yrtu  please  to  dispense  with  all  that  tine  company 
iKe  talked  of  to-day,  be  content  with  the  friendly 
conversation  of  our  two  good  neighbours  here,  and 
spend  all  my  toying  hours  alone  with  my  sweet 
wife. 

Mon.  Why,  truly,  I  think  now,  if  these  good 
women  pleased,  we  might  make  up  the  prettiest 
little  neighbourly  company,  between  our  two  fa- 
milies, and  set  a  defiance  to  all  the  Impertinent 
people  in  the  world. 

Aram.  Indeed  I  doubt  you'd  soou  grow  weary, 
if  we  grew  fond. 

Gripe.  Never,  never;  for  our  wives  have  wit, 
neighbour,  and  that  never  palls. 

Clar.  And  our  husbands  have  generosity,  Ara- 
minta, and  that  seldom  palls. 

Gripe.  So,  that's  a  wipe  for  me  now,  because  I 
did  not  give  her  a  new  year's  gift  last  time  ;  but  be 
good,  and  I'll  think  of  some  tea-cups  for  you  next 
year. 

Mon.  And,  perhaps,  I  mayn't  forget  a  fan,  or  as 
good  a  thing — um  !  hussy. 

Clar.  Well,  upon  these  encouragements,  Ara- 
minta, we'll  try  how  good  we  can  be. 

Gripe.  Well,  this  goes  most  rarely:  poor  Mo- 
neytrap, he  little  thinks  what  makes  his  wife  so 
easy  in  his  company.     (Aside.) 

Mon,   I   can  but  pity  poor    neighbour   Gripe. 
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Lard,  lard !  what  a  fool  do  Iiis  wife  and  I  make  of 
liim.     {Aside.) 

Clar.  Are  not  these  two  wretched  rognes,  Ara- 
ininta?     {Aside  to  Aram.) 

Aram.  They  are  indeed.     {Aside  to  Clar.) 

^H^ej- Jessamine. 

Jess,  Sir,  here's  Mr.  Clip,  the  goldsmitli,  de- 
sires to  speak,  with  you.  l^Exit. 

Gripe,  'Cod's  so,  perhaps  some  news  of  your 
necklace,  my  dear, 

Clar.  Tliat  would  be  news,  indeed. 

Gripe.  Let  him  come  in.  {Rises.) 

Enter  Mr.  Clip. 
Mr.  Clip,  your  servant,   I'm  glad  to  see  you  :  how 
do  you  do? 

Clip.  At  your  service,  sir,  rery  well.  Your 
servant.  Madam  Gripe. 

C/ar.  Horrid  fellow  !     {Aside.) 

Gripe.  Well,  Mr.  Clip,  no  news  yet  ef  my  wife's 
necklace^ 

Clip.  If  you  please  to  let  me  speak  with  you  in 
the  next  room,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you. 

Gripe.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart.  Neighbour  Mo- 
neytrap,  be  so  good  as  to  take  the  ladies  into  the 
next  room.  [Exeunt  Man.  and  Ladies.^  Well, 
any  news  ? 

Clip.  Lookye,  sir,  here's  a  necklace  brought  me 
to  sell,  at  least  very  like  that  you  described  to  me. 

Gripe.  Let's  see't — Victoria!  the  very  same. 
Ah!  my  dear  Mr.  Clip.  But  who  brought  it  you'! 
you  should  have  seized  him. 

Clip.  'Twas  a  young  fellow  that  I  know  :  I  can't 
tell  whether  he  may  be  guilty,  though  it's  like 
enough.  Bat  he  has  only  left  it  me  now,  to  shew 
a  brother  of  our  trade,  and  will  call  upon  uie  again 
presently. 

Gripe.  Wheedle  him  hither,  dear  Mr.  Clip. 
Here's  my  neighbour  Money  trap  in  the  house;  he's 
a  justice,  and  will  commit  him  presently. 

Clip.  'Tis  enough. 

Enter  BRASS. 

Gripe,  Oh!  my  friend  Brass. 

Brass.  Hold!  sir,  I  think  that  is  a  gentleman 
I'm  looking  for.  Mr.  Clip  !  what  are  you  acquaint- 
ed here?     I  have  just  been  at  your  shop. 

Clip.  I  only  stepped  here  to  shew  Mr.  Gripe  the 
necklace  you  left. 

Brass.  Why,  sir,  do  you  understand  jewels?  {To 
Gripe.)  But  I  smoke  the  matter,  harkye !  a  word 
in  your  ear;  you  are  going  to  play  the  gallant 
again,  and  make  a  purchase  on't  fur  Aramiuta. 
eh,  ell? 

Gripe.  Where  had  you  the  necklace? 

Brass.  Ddn't  you  trouble  yourself  about  that ; 
it's  in  commission  with  me,  and  I  can  help  you  to 
a  pennyworth  on't. 

Gripe.  A  pennywortU  on't,  villain?  {Strikes  at 
him. ) 

Brass.  Villain!  a-hey,  a-hey?  Is't  you  or  me, 
Mr.  Clip,  he's  pleased  to  compliment? 

Clip.  What  do  you  tliink  on't,  sir? 

Brass.  Think  on't !  now  the  devil  fetch  me  if  I 
know  what  to  think  on't. 

Gripe.  You'll  sell  a  pennyworth,  rogue!  of  a 
thing  you  have  stolen  from  me. 

Brass.  Stolen!  Pray,  sir,  what  wine  have  you 
dmnk  to-day?  It  has  a  very  merry  eflect  upon 
you. 

Gripe,  You  villain!  either  give  me  an  account 
bow  you  stole  it,  or — 

Brass,  Oh,  ho  !  sir,  if  you  please,  don't  carry 
your  jest  too  far.  I  don't  understand  hard  words, 
I  give  you  warning  on't :  if  you  haven't  a  mind  to 
buy  the  necklace,  you  may  let  it  alone;  I  know  how 
to  dispose  on't.     What  a  plague — 

Gripe.  Oh !  you  sha'n't  have  that  trouble,  sir. 


[Act  V. 

Dear  Mr.  Clip,  you  may  leave  the  necklace  here. 
I'll  call  at  your  shop  and  thank  you  for  your  care. 

Clip,  Sir,  your  humble  servant.  {Going.) 

Brass.  Oh,  ho!  Mr.  Clip,  if  you  please,  sir,  this 
won't  do.  {Stopping  him.)  L  don't  understand  rail- 
lery in  snch  matters. 

Clip.  I  leave  it  with  Mr.  Gripe,  do  you  and  he 
dispute  it.  [Exit. 

Brass.  Ay,  but  'tis  from  you,  by  your  leave,  sir, 
that  I  expect  it.    {Going  after  him.) 

Gripe.  You  expect,  you  rogue,  to  make  your 
escape,  do  you?  But  I  have  other  accounts  besides 
this,  to  make  up  with  you.  To  be  sure,  the  dog 
has  cheated  me  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
Come,  villain,  give  me  an  account  of — 

Brass.  Account  of! — Sir,  give  me  an  account  of 
ray  necklace,  or  I'll  make  such  a  noise  in  your 
house,  I'll  raise  the  devil  in  it. 

Gripe,  Well  said,  courage. 

Brass.  Blood  and  thunder!  give  it  me,  or — 

Gripe.  Come,  hush,  be  wise,  and  I'll  make  uo 
noise  of  this  all'air. 

Brass.  You'll  make  no  noise ;  but  I'll  make  a 
noise,  and  a  d — d  noise,  too.     Oh  !  don't  think  to — 

Gripe.  I  tell  thee  I  will  not  hang  thee. 

Brass.  But  I  tell  you  1  will  hang  you,  if  you 
don't  give  me  my  necklace.     I  will,  rot  me! 

Gripe.  Speak  softly;  be  wise;  how  came  it  thine? 
who  gave  it  thee? 

Brass.  A  gentleman,  a  friend  of  mine. 

Gripe.  What  was  his  name  ? 

Brass.  His  name  !  I'm  in  such  a  passion,  I  have 
forgot  it. 

Gripe.  Ah !  brazen  rogue,  thou  hast  stolen  it 
from  my  wife ;  'tis  the  same  she  lost  six  weeks 
ago. 

Brass.  This  has  not  been  in  England  a  month. 

Gripe.  You  are  a  son  of  a  w . 

Brass,  Give  me  my  necklace. 

Gripe,  Give  me  my  two  hundred  and  fiftypound 
note.  My  bill,  hang-dog!  or  I'll  strangle  thee. 
{They  struggle.) 

Brass.  Murder,  murder  ! 

Enter  Clarissa,  Araminta,  Corinna,  Flip- 
pa  nta,  aud  Moneytrap. 

Flip.  What's  the  matter?  what's  the  matter, 
here? 

Gripe.  I'll  matter  him. 

Clar.  Who  makes  thee  cry  out  thus,  poor  Brass? 

Brass.  Why,  your  husband,  madam;  he  has 
cheated  me  of  a  diamond  necklace. 

Cor,  Who,  papa?    Ah!  dear  me. 

Clar,  Pr'ythee,  what's  the  meaning  of  this  great 
emotion,  my  dear? 

Gripe,  The  meaning  is,   that — I'm  quite  out  of 

breath;  this  son  of  a  w has  got  your  necklace, 

that's  all. 

Clar,  My  necklace ! 

Gripe.  That  birdlime  there — stole  it.  But,  call 
a  constable  presently.  Neighbour  Moneytrap, 
you'll  commit  him. 

Brass,  D'yehear?  d'ye  hear?  he's  touched;  see 
how  wild  he  looks:  how  his  eyes  roll  in  his  head  : 
tie  him  down,  or  he'll  do  some  mischief  or  other. 

Gripe,  Let  me  come  at  him. 

Clar.  Hold  !  pr'ythee,  ray  dear,  reduce  things 
to  a  little  temperance,  and  let  us  coolly  into  the  se- 
cret of  this  disagreeable  rupture. 

Gripe.  Well,  then,  without  passion;  why,  you 
must  know,  (but  I'll  have  him  hanged,)  you  must 
know  that  he  came  to  Mr.  Clip,  to  Mr.  Clip  the 
dog  did,  with  a  necklace  to  sell;  so  Mr.  Clip  hav- 
ing notice  before  that,  (can  you  deny  this,  sirrah?) 
that  you  had  lost  your's,  bririgs  it  me.  Look  at  it 
here,  do  you  know  it  again  ?  {Giving  the  necklace 
to  Clar.)  Ay,  you  traitor!  {To  Brass.) 

Flip,  {Clar,  shews  the  necklace  to  FUppanta.) 'Tis 
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it,  faith !  here's  some  mjstery  in  this;  we  must  look 
about  us.  {Aside  to  Cliir.) 

Clar.  The  safest  way  is  point  blauk  to  disown 
the  necklace.     (Aside  to  Flip.) 

Flip.  Ritjht,  stick  to  that.     (Aside  to  Clar.) 

Gripe.  Well,  madam,  do  you  know  your  old  ac- 
quaintance, eh? 

Clar.  Why,  truly,  my  dear,  though  (as  you  may 
all  imagine)  I  should  be  very  glad  to  recover  so 
valuable  a  thing  as  my  necklace,  yet  I  must  be  just 
to  all  the  world:  this  necklace  is  not  mine. 

Flip.  No,  that's  not  my  lady's  necklace. 

Brass.  Huzza!  Mr.  Justice,  I  demand  my 
necklace,  and  satisfaction  of  him. 

Gripe.  I'll  die  before  I  part  with  it ;  I'll  keep  it, 
and  have  him  hanged. 

Clar.  But  be  a  little  calm,  my  dear;  do,  my 
bird,  and  then  thou'It  be  able  to  judge  rightly  of 
things. 

Gripe.  Oh  !  good  lack,  oh  !  good  lack. 

Clar.  No,  but  don't  give  way  to  fury  and  interest 
both,  either  of  tliem  are  passions  strong  enough  to 
lead  a  wise  man  out  of  the  way.  The  necklace  not 
being  really  mine,  give  it  the  man  again,  and  come 
and  drink  a  dish  of  tea. 

Gri/ie..  Oons  !  if  you,  with  your  addle-head, 
don't  know  your  own  jewels,  I,  with  my  solid  one, 
do.  And,  if  I  part  with  it,  may  famine  be  my  por- 
tion. 

Clar.  But  don't  swear  and  curse  thyself  at  this 
fearful  rate  ;  don't,  my  dove ;  be  temperate  in  your 
words,  and  just  in  all  your  actions,  'twill  bring  a 
blessing  upon  you  and  your  family. 

Gripe.  Bring  thunder  and  lightning  upon  me  and 
my  family,  if  I  part  with  my  necklace. 

Clar.  Why,  you'll  have  the  lightning  burn  your 
house  about  your  ears,  my  dear,  if  you  go  on  in 
these  practices. 

MoH.  A  most  excellent  woman  this.   (Aside.) 

Gripe.  I'll  keep  my  necklace. 

Brass.  Will  you  so?  then  here  comes  one  has  a 
title  to  if,  if  I  haven't  J  let  Dick  bring  himself  off 
with  her  as  he  can. 

Enter  Mrs.  Amlet. 
Mrs.  Amlet,  you  are  come  in  very  good  time,  you 
lost  a  necklace  t'other  day,  and  who  do  you  think 
Las  it  ? 

Mrs.  A.  Marry,  that  I  know  not,  I  wish  I  did. 
Brass.  Why,  then,  here's  Mr.  Gripe  has  it,  and 
swears  'tis  his  wife's. 

Gripe.  And  so  I  do,  sirrah  ;  look  here,  mistress, 
do  you  pretend  this  is  your's? 

Mrs.  A.  Not 'for  the  round  world,  T  would  not 
j  say  it ;  I  only  kept  it  to  do  madam  a  small  courtesy, 
I    that's  all. 

j        Clar.  Ah!  Flippanta,  all  will  out  now.    (^Aside 
to  Flippanta.) 

Gripe.  Courtesy!  what  courtesy ? 
j       Mrs.  A.  A  little  money  only,   that   madam  had 
,    present  need  of;  please  to  pay  me  that,  and  I  de- 
mand no  more. 
',        Gripe.  How,  forsooth,  is  this  true.  (To  Clar.) 
i        Clar.  You  are  in   a  humour  at  present,  love,  to 
(    believe  anything,  so  I  won't  take  the  pains  to  con- 
;    tradict  it. 

Gripe.  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  these  ways  ?    Do 
you  see  how  you  are  exposed  before   your  best 
I    friends  here  1     Don't  you  blush  at  it  ? 

Clar.    I  do  blush,  my  dear;   but  'tis  for  you, 
that  here  it  should  appear  to  the  world,  you  keep 
me   so  bare  of  money,  I'm  forced  to  pawn  my 
jewels. 
I        Gripe.  Impudent  huswife?     (Raising   his  hand 
I    to  strike  her;  Monet/trap  interposes.) 
^        C/flr.  Softly,  chicken  ;  you  might  have  prevented 
all  this,  by  giving  me  the   two  hundred  and  fifty 
;    pounds  you  sent  to  Araminta  even  now. 


Brass.  You  see,  sir,  I  delivered  your  note:  how 
I  have  been  abused  to-daj^! 

Gripe.  I'm  betrayed  ;  Jades  on  both  sides,  I 
see  that.     (Aside.) 

Man.  But  madam,  madam,  is  this  true  that  I 
hear?  Have  you  taken  a  present  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds'!  Pray,  what  were  you  to  return 
for  these  pounds,  madam,  eh? 

Aram.  Nothing,  my  dear,  I  only  took  'em  to 
reimburse  you  of  about  the  same  sum  you  sent  to 
Clarissa. 

Mon.  Hem  ! 

Gripe.  How,  gentlewoman,  did  you  receive  mo- 
ney from  him? 

Clar.  Oh  !  my  dear,  'twas  only  in  jest ;  I  knew 
you'd  give  it  again  to  his  wife. 

Mrs.  A.  But  amongst  all  this  bustle,  T  don't 
hear  a  word  of  my  hundred  pounds.  Is  it  madam 
will  pay  me,  or  master? 

Gripe.  I  pay  !  the  devil  shall  pay. 

Clar.  Lookye,  my  dear,  malice  apart,  pay  Mrs. 
Amlet  her  money,  and  I'll  forgive  you  coquetting 
with  Araminta:  am  I  not  a  good  wife  now? 

Gripe.  I  burst  with  rage,  and  will  get  rid  of  this 
noose,  though  I  tuck  myself  up  in  another. 

Mon.  Nay,  pray  even  tuck  me  up  with  you. 

[Exeunt  Mon.  and  Gripe. 

Clar.  and  Aram.  B'ye,  dearies. 

Enter  DiCK. 

Cor.  Look,  look,  Flippanta,  here's  the  Colonel 
come  at  last. 

Dick,  Ladies,  I  ask  your  pardon,  I  have  staid 
so  long,  but — 

Mrs.  A.  Ah!  rogue's  face,  have  I  got  thee,  old 
good-for-nought?  Sirrah,  sirrah!  do  you  think  to 
amuse  me  with  your  marriages,  and  your  great  for- 
tunes? Thou  hast  played  me  a  rare  prank,  by  my 
conscience.  Why,  you  ungracious  rascal,  what 
do  you  think  will  be  the  end  of  all  this?  Now, 
heaven  forgive  me,  but  I  have  a  great  mind  to  hang 
thee  for't. 

Cor.  She  talks  to  him  very  familiarly,  Flippanta. 

Flip.  So  melhinks,  by  my  faith. 

Brass.  Now  the  rogue's  star  is  making  an  end  of 
him.  (Aside.) 

Dick.  What  shall  I  do  with  her?     (Aside.) 

Mrs.  A.  Do  but  look  at  him,  my  dames,  he  has 
the  countenance  of  a  cherubim,  but  he's  a  rogue  in 
his  heart. 

Clar.  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,  Mrs. 
Amlet? 

Mrs.  A.  The  meaning,  good  lack?  Why,  this 
all-to-be-powdered  rascal,  here,  is  my  son,  an't 
please  you,  eh,  graceless?  Now  I'll  make  you 
own  your  mother,  vermin! 

Clar.  What,  the  Colonel  your  son? 

Mrs.  A.  'Tis  Dick,  madam,  that  rogue  Dick,  I 
have  so  often  told  you  of,  with  tears  trickling  down 
my  old  cheeks. 

Aram.  The  woman's  mad,  it  can  never  be. 

Mrs.  A.  Speak,  rogue,  am  I  not  thy  mother,  eh? 
Did  I  not  bring  thee  forth,  say  then? 

Dick.  AYhat  will  you  have  me  say  ?  You  had  a 
mind  to  ruin  me,  and  you  have  done  it ;  would  you 
do  any  more  ? 

Clar.  Then,  sir,  you  are  son  to  good  Mrs.  Am- 
let? 

Aram.  And  have  had  the  assurance  to  put  upon 
us  all  this  while. 

Flip.  And  the  confidence  to  think  of  marrying 
Corinna. 

Brass.  And  the  impudence  to  hire  me  for  your 
servant,  who  am  as  well  born  as  yourself. 

Clar.  Indeed,  I  think  he  should  be  corrected. 

Aram.  Indeed,  I  think  he  deserves  to  be  cud- 
gelled. 

Flip,  Indeed,  I  think  he  might  be  pumped  upon. 
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Brass,  Indeed,  I  think  be  will  be  hanged. 

Mrs.  A.  Good  lack-a-day !  good  lack-a-day ! 
there's  no  need  to  be  so  smart  upon  him  neither  : 
if  he's  not  a  gentleman,  he's  a  gentleman's  fellow. 
Come  hither,  Dick,  they  sha'n't  run  thee  down  nei- 
ther; cock  up  thy  hat,  Dick,  and  tell  them,  though 
Mrs. Amlet  is  thy  mother,she  can  make  thee  amends, 
'with  ten  thousand  good  pounds  to  buy  thee  some 
lands,  and  build  thee  a  house  in  the  midst  on't. 

All.  How ! 

Clar.  Ten  thousand  pounds,  Mrs.  Amlet ! 

l^Vick  drives  Brass  off. 

Mrs.  A.  (To  Clar.)  Yes,  forsooth;  though  I 
should  lose  the  hundred  you  pawned  your  necklace 
for.    Tell  'em  of  that,  Dick. 

Cor,  Lookye,  Flippanta,  T  can  hold  no  longer, 
and  hate  to  see  the  young  man  abused.  And  so, 
sir,  if  you  please,  I'm  your  friend  and  servant,  and 
what's  mine  is  your's;  and  when  our  estates  are 
put  together,  I  don't  doubt  but  we  shall  do  as  well 
as  the  best  of  them. 

Dick.  Say'st  thou  so,  my  little  queen'!  Why  then 
if  my  dear  mother  will  give  us  her  blessing,  the 
parson  shall  give  us  a  tack.  We'll  get  her  a  score 
of  grand-children,  and  a  merry  house  we'll  make 
lier.  (  They  kneel  to  Mrs,  A .) 


Mrs,  A.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  the  pretty  pair,  the  pretty 
pair!  rise,  my  chickens,  rise,  rise  and  face  the 
proudest  of  them.  And  if  madam  does  not  deign 
to  give  her  consent,  a  fig  for  her.     Why,  how  now  ? 

Clar.  Pray,  Mrs.  Amlet,  don't  be  in  a  passion, 
the  girl  is  my  husband's  girl,  and  if  you  can  have 
his  consent,  upon  my  word,  you  shall  have  mine, 
for  anything  that  belongs  to  him. 

Flip.  Then  all's  peace  again,  but  we  have  been 
more  lucky  than  wise. 

Aram.  And  I  suppose  for  us,  Clarissa,  we  are  to 
go  on  with  our  dears  as  we  used  to. 

Clar.  Just  in  the  same  track ;  for  this  lale  treaty 
of  agreement  with  them  was  so  unnatnral,  you  see 
it  could  not  hold.  But  'tis  just  as  well  with  us  as 
if  it  had.  Well, 'tis  a  strange  fate,  good  folks. ' 
But  while  you  live,  everything  gets  well  out  of  a 
broil,  but  a  husband. 

Flip.  From  this  extunple,  let  each  weddedpair. 
That  would  the  solid  joys  of  wedlock  share. 
Avoid  the  trifling  follies  of  tha  town, 
Where  no  substantial  joys  were  ever  known; 
And  hold,  as  the  most  certain  joys  of  life, 
An  honest  husband,  and  a  virtuous  wife, 

[^Exeunt, 
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ACT  I.— Scene  I. — Sir  John  BeviPs  House. 
Enter  Sir  John  Bevil  a«d  Humphrey. 

Sir  J.  Have  you  ordered  that  I  should  not  be  in- 
terrupted while  I  am  dressing? 

Hum.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believed  you  had  something 
of  moment  to  say  to  me. 

Sir  J.  I'll  tell  thee,  then.  In  the  first  place, 
this  wedding  of  my  son's,  in  all  probability — shut 
the  door — will  never  be  at  all. 

Hum.  How,  sir!  not  be  at  all?  For  vfhat  rea- 
son is  it  carried  on  in  appearance? 

Sir  J.  Honest  Humphrey,  have  patience,  and 
I'll  tell  ihee  all  in  order.  I  have  myself,  in  some 
part  of  my  life,  lived,  indeed,  with  freedom,  but  I 
nope  without  reproach :  now  I  thought  liberty  would 
be  as  little  injurious  to  my  son  ;  therefore,  as  soon 
as  he  grew  towards  man,  I  indulged  him  in  living 
after  his  own  manner.  1  know  not  how  otherwise 
to  judge  of  his  inclination  ;  for  what  can  be  con- 
cluded from  a  behaviour  under  restraint  and  fear  ? 
But  what  charms  me  above  all  expression  is,  that 
my  son  has  never,  in  the  least  action,  the  most 
distant  hint  or  word,  valued  himself  upon  that 
great  estate  of  his  mother's,  which,  according  to 
our  marriage  settlement,  he  has  had  ever  since  he 
came  to  age. 

Hum.  No,  sir;  on  the  contrary,  he  seems  afraid 
of  appearing  to  enjoy  it  before  you,  or  any  belong- 
ing to  you.  He  is  as  dependent  and  resigned  to 
your  will  as  if  he  had  not  a  farthing  but  what  must 
come  from  your  immediate  bounty.  You  have 
ever  acted  like  a  good  and  generous  father,  and  he 
like  an  obedient  and  gratefnl  son. 

Sir  J.  To  be  short,  Humphrey,  his  reputation 
was  so  fair  in  the  world,  that  old  Sealand,  the  great 
India  merchant,  has  offered  his  only  daughter,  and 
sole  heiress  to  that  vast  estate  of  his,  as  a  wife  for 
him.  You  may  be  sure  I  made -no  difficulties  ;  the 
match  was  agreed  on,  and  this  very  day  named 
fqr  the  wedding. 


Hum.  What  hinders  the  proceeding? 

Sir  J.  Don't  interrupt  me.  You  know  I  was. 
last  Thursday,  at  the  masquerade;  my  son,  you 
may  remember,  soon  found  us  out.  He  knew  his 
grandfather's  habit,  which  I  then  wore  ;  and  though 
it  was  in  the  mode  of  the  last  age,  yet  the  maskers, 
you  know,  followed  us  as  if  we  had  been  the  most 
monstrous  figures  in  that  whole  assembly. 

Hum.  I  remember,  indeed,  a  young  man  of  qua- 
lity, in  the  habit  of  a  clown,  that  was  particularly 
troublesome. 

Sir  J.  Right;  he  was  too  much  what  he  seemed 
to  be.  You  remember  how  impertinently  he  fol- 
lowed and  teased  us,  and  wouldknow  who  we  were. 

Hum.  I  know  he  has  a  mind  to  come  into  that 
particular.     (Aside.) 

Sir  J.  Ay,  he  followed  us  till  the  gentleman,  who 
led  the  lady  in  the  Indian  mantle,  presented  that 
gay  creature  to  the  rustic,  and  bid  him  (like 
Cymon  in  the  fable)  grow  polite,  by  falling  in  love, 
and  let  that  worthy  old  gentleman  alone,  meaning 
me.  The  clown  was  not  reformed,  but  rudely  per- 
sisted, and  oifered  to  force  off  my  mask  :  with  that 
the  gentleman,  throwing  off  his  own,  appeared  to 
be  my  son  ;  and,  in  his  concern  for  me,  tore  off  that 
of  the  nobleman.  At  this  they  seized  each  other, 
the  company  called  the  guards,  and,  in  the  sur- 
prise, the  lady  swooned  away  ;  upon  which,  my  sou 
quitted  his  adversary,  and  had  now  no  care  but  of 
the  lady;  when,  raising  her  in  his  arms,  "Art 
thou  gone,"  cried  he,  "  for  ever? — Forbid  it  hea- 
ven!" She  revives  at  his  known  voice,  and  witli 
the  most  familiar,  though  modest,  gesture,  hangs 
in  safety  over  his  shoulders,  weeping;  but  wept 
as  in  the  arms  of  one  before  whom  she  could  give 
herself  a  loose,  were  she  not  under  observation, 
While  she  hides  her  face  in  his  neck,  he  carefully 
conveys  her  from  the  company. 

Hum.  I  have  observed  this  accident  has  dwelt 
upon  you  very  strongly. 
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StrJ.  Her  oncommon  air,. her  noble  modestj-, 
the  digftiity  of  her  person,  and  the  occasion  itself, 
drew  the  whole  assembly  together;  and  I  soon 
heard  it  buzzed  about  she  was  the  adopted  daughter 
oFa  famous  sea  officer,  who  bad  served  in  France. 
Now  this  unexpected  and  public  discovery  of  my 
son's  so  deep  concern  for  her — 

Hum.  Was  what,  I  suppose,  alarmed  Mr.  Sea- 
land,  in  behalf  of  his  daughter,  to  break  oiT  the 
match? 

Sir  J.  Yon  are  right:  he  came  tome  yesterday, 
and  said  he  thought  himself  disengaged  from  the 
bargain  ;  being  credibly  informed  my  son  was  al- 
ready married,  or  worse,  to  the  lady  at  the  masquer- 
ade. I  palliated  matters,  and  insisted  on  our 
agreement ;  but  we  parted  with  little  less  than  a 
direct  breach  between  us. 

Hum.  Well,  sir,  and  what  notice  have  you  taken 
of  all  this  to  ray  young  master  1 

Sir  J.  That's  what  I  wanted  to  debate  with  yon. 
But  lookye,  Humphrey,  if  there  is  so  much  in 
this  amour  of  his,  that  he  denies  upon  my  sum- 
mons to  marry,  I  have  cause  enough  to  be  offend- 
ed ;  and,  then,  by  ray  insisting  upon  his  marrying 
to-day,  I  shall  know  how  farr  he  is  engaged  to  this 
lady  in  masquerade,  and  from  thence  only  shall  be 
able  to  take  my  measures.  .In  the  meantime,  I 
would  have  you  find  out  how  far  that  rogue,  his 
man,  is  let  into  his  secret :  he,  I  know,  will  play 
tricks  as  much  to  cross  me  as  to  serve  his  master. 

Hum.  Why  do  you  think  so  of  him,  sir?  I  be- 
lieve he  is  no  worse  than  I  was  for  you  at  your 
son's  age. 

Sir  J.  I  see  it  in  the  rascal's  looks.  But  I  have 
dwelt  on  these  things  too  long:  I'll  go  to  my  son 
immediately  ;  and,  while  I'm  gone,  your  part  is  to 
convince  his  rogue,  Tom,  that  I'm  in  earnest.  I'll 
leave  him  to  you.  ^Exit. 

Hum.  Well,  though  this  father  and  son  live  as 
well  together  as  possible,  yet  their  fear  of  giving 
each  other  pain,  is  attended  with  constant,  mutual 
uneasiness.  I  am  sure  I  have  enough  to  de  to  be 
lionest,  and  yet  keep  well  with  them  both ;  but 
they  know  I  love  'em,  and  that  makes  the  task  less 
painful,  however.  Oh!  here's  the  prince  of  poor 
coxcombs,  the  representative  of  all  the  better  fed 
tiian  taught. — Ho,  ho,  Tom !  whither  so  gay  and 
so  airy  this  morning? 

Enter  TOM,  singing. 

Tom.  Sir,  we  servants  of  single  gentlemen  are 
another  kind  of  people  than  you  domestic,  ordi- 
nary drudges,  that  do  business;  we  are  raised 
above  you  :  the  pleasures  of  board  wages,  tavern 
dinners,  and  naany  a  clear  gain — vails,  alas  I  you 
never  heard  or  dreamt  of. 

Hum.  Thou  hast  follies  and  vices  enough  for  a 
nan  of  ten  thousand  a  year ;  though  it  is  but  as 
t'other  day  that  I  sent  for  you  to  town  to  put  you 
into  Mr.  Sealand's  family,  that  you  might  learn  a 
little  before  I  put  yon  to  my  young  master,  who 
is  too  gentle  for  training  such  a  rude  thing  as  yon 
were  into  proper  obedience.  You  then  pulled  .off 
your  bat  to  every  one  you  met  in  the  street,  like 
a  bashful,  great,  awkward  cub  as  you  were.  But 
your  great  oaken  cudgel,  when  you  were  a  booby, 
became  you  much  better  than  tbat  dangling  stick  at 
your  button,  now  you  are  a  fop  ;  that's  tit  for  no- 
thing, except  it  hangs  there  to  be  ready  for  your 
master's  hand  when  you  are  impertinent. 

Tom.  Uncle  Humphrey,  you  know  my  master 
scorns  to  strike  his  servants.  You  talk  as  if  the 
world  was  now  just  as  it  was  when  my  old  master 
and  you  were  in  your  youth ;  when  yon  went  to 
dinner  because  it  was  so  much  o'clock  ;  when  the 
great  blow  was  given  in  the  hall  at  the  pantry  door, 
and  all  the  family  came  out  of  their  holes,  in  such 
strange  dresses  and  formal  faces  as  you  see  in  the 
pictures  in  our  long  gallery  in  the  country. 
-  Hum.  Why,  you  wild  rogue! — 

J'om.  You  could  not  [fall  to  your  dinner  till  a 
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formal  fellow,  in  a  black  gown,  said  something 
over  the  meat,  as  if  the  cook  had  not  made  it 
ready  enough. 

Hum.  Sirrah,  who  do  yon  prate  after?  despising 
men  of  sacred  characters?  I  hope  you  never  heard 
my  young  master  talk  so  like  a  profligate? 

Tom.  Sir,  I  say  you  put  upon  me,  when  I  first 
came  to  town,  about  being  orderly,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  wearing  shams  to  make  linen  last  clean  a 
fortnight,  keeping  my  clothes  fresh,  and  wearing 
a  frock  within  doors. 

Hum,  Sirrah,  I  gave  you  those  lessons  because 
I  supposed,  at  that  time,  your  master  and  yoa 
might  have  dined  at  home  every  day,  and  cost  you 
nothing  ;  then  you  might  have  made  a  good  family 
servant;  but  the  gang  you  have  frequented  since 
at  chocolate-houses  and  taverns,  in  a  continual 
round  of  noise  and  extravagance — 

Tom.  I  don't  know  what  yoa  heavy  inmates  call 
noise  and  extravagance ;  but  we  gentlemen  who 
are  well  fed  and  cut  a  figure,  sir,  think  it  a  fine 
life,  and  that  we  must  be  very  pretty  fellows  who 
are  kept  only  to  be  looked  at. 

Bum.  Very  well,  sir;  I  hope  the  fashion  of  being 
lewd  and  extravagant,  despising  of  decency  and 
order,  is  almost  at  an  end,  since  it  is  arrived  at 
persons  of  your  quality. 

Tom.  Master  Humphrey,  ha,  ha?  you  were  an 
unhappy  lad  to  be  sent  up  to  town  in  such  queer 
days  as  you  were.  Why  now,  sir,  the  lackeys  are 
the  men  of  pleasure  of  the  age;  the  top  gamesters  ; 
and  many  a  laced  coat  about  town  have  had  their 
education  in  our  party-coloured  regiment.  We 
are  false  lovers,  have  a  taste  for  music,  poetry, 
and  billet-doux,  dress,  politics,  rnin  damsels; 
and  when  we  are  weary  of  this  lewd  towfi,  and 
have  a  mind  to  take  up,  whip  into  our  masters' 
wigs,  and  marry, fortunes. 

Hum.  Heyday ! 

Tom.  Nay,  sir,  our  order  is  carried  up  to  the 
higljest  dignities  and  distinctions  :  step  but  into  the 
Painted  Chamber,  and  by  our  titles  you'd  take  us 
all  for  men  of  quality ;  then  again,  come  down 
to  the  Court  of  Requests,  and  you  shall  see  us  all 
laying  our  broken  heads  together  for  the  good  of 
the  nation  ;  and  though  we  never  carry  a  question 
nemine  cwitradieente,  yet  this  I  can  say  with  a  sale 
conscience  (and  I  wish  every  gentleman  of  our  cloth 
could  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  say  the 
same),  that  I  never  took  so  much  as  a  single  mug 
of  beer  for  my  vote  in  all  my  life. 

Hum.  Sirrah,  there  is  no  enduring  your  extrava- 
gance ;  I'll  hear  you  prate  no  longer  :  I  wanted  to 
see  you  to  inquire  how  things  go  with  your  master, 
as  far  as  you  understand  them.  I  suppose  h« 
knows  he  is  to  be  married  to-day? 

Tom.  Ay,  sir,  he  knows  it,  and  is  dressed  as 
gay  as  the  sun  ;  but  between  you  and  I,  my  dear, 
he  lias  a  very  heavy  heart  under  all  tbat  gaiety. 
As  soon  as  he  was  dressed  I  retired,  but  overheard 
him  sigh  in  the  most  heavy  manner.  He  walked 
thoughtfully  to  and  fro  in  the  room,  then  went 
into  his  closet :  when  he  came  out  he  gave  me  this 
for  his  mistress,  whose  inaid,  you  know — 

Hum.  Is  passionately  fond  of  your  line  person. 

Tom.  The  poor  fool  is  so  tender,  and  loves  to 
hear  me  talk  of  the  world,  and  the  plays,  operas, 
and  ridottos,  for  the  winter  ;  the  Parks  and  Bell- 
size  for  our  summer  diversions;  and,  "Lard!" 
says  she,  "  you  are  so  wild,  but  you  have  a  world 
of  humour.'' 

Hum,  Coxcomb!  Well,  but  why  don't  you  run 
with  your  master's  letter  to  Mrs.  Lucinda,  as  be 
ordered  you?  [at  as  you  think  for. 

Tom.  Because  Mrs.  Lucinda  is  not  so  easily  come 

Hum.  Not  easily  come  at?  Why,  sir,  are  not 
her  father  and  my  old  master  agreed  tbat  she  and 
Mr.  Bevil  are  to  be  one  flesh  before  to-raorMw 
morning? 

Tom,  It's  no  matter  for  that ;  her  mother,  \i 
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seems,  Mrs.  Sealand,  ha«  not  ajrreed  to  it;  and 
vou  must  know,  Mr.  Humphrey,  that,  in  that  family, 
the  grey  mare  is  the  better  horse. 
Hum.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 
Tom.  In  one  word,  Mrs.  Sealand  pretends  to 
iiavea  will  of  her  own,  and  has  provided  a  relation 
■of  her's,  a  stift-starched  philosopher,  and  a  wise 
fool,  for  her  daughter ;  for  which  reason,  for  these 
ten  days  past,  she  has  suffered  no  message  orletter 
from  my  master  to  come  near  her. 

Hum.  And  where  had  you  this  intelligence? 
Tom.  From   a  foolish  fond  soul,  that  can  keep 
nothing  from  me ;  one  that  will  deliver  this  letter, 
too,  if  she  is  rightlv  managied. 

Hum.  What,  her  pretty  handmaid,  Mrs.  Phillis? 
Tom.  Even  she,  sir.    This  isthe  very  hour,  you 
know,  she  usually  comes  hither,  under  a  pretence 
of  a  visit  to  oer  housekeeper,  forsooth ;  but  in  re- 
ality to  have  a-glanee-  at — 

Hum.  Your  sweet  faoe,  I  warrant  you, 
Tom.  Nothing  else  in  nature.    You  must  know,  I 
love  to  fretand'play  with  the  little  wanton. 

Hum.  Play  with  the  little  wanton!  What  will 
this  world  come  to  ! 

Tom.  I  met  her  this  morning  in  a  new  mantna 
and  petticoat,  not  a  bit  the  wors*  for  her  lady's 
rearing,  and  she  has  always  new  thoughts  and  oew 
»airs  with  new  clothes  ;  then  she  itever  fails  to  steal 
some  glance  or  gesture  from  every  visitant  at  their 
liouse,  and  is,  indeed,  the  whole  town  ofcoquettes 
-at  second-hand.  But  here  she  comes  ;  in  one  mo- 
•tion  she  speaks  and  describes  herself  better  than 
■all  the  words  in  the  world  can. 

Hum.  Then  I  hope,  dear  sir',  when  your  own 
afiair  is  over,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  mind  your 
master's  with  her. 

Tomr.  Dear  Humphrey!  you  know  my  master  is 
ray  friend ;  and  those  are  people  I  never  forget. 

Hum.  Sauciness  itself!  but  I'll  leave  you  to  do 
your  best  for  Lim.  [_Exit. 

£nter  Phillis. 
PhiL  Oh!  Mr.  Thomas,  is  Mrs,  Sngarkey  at 
borne?  Lard!  one -is  almost  ashamed  to  pass  along 
-tbe  streets.  The-town  is  quite  empty,  and  no- 
"body  of-fashion  left  \xy  it ;  and  the  ordinary  people 
■do  stare  to  see  anything  dressed  like  a  wo- 
man of  condition  pass  by.  Alas,  alas  !  it  is  a  sad 
thing  to  walk.     Oh!   fortune,  fortune! 

Tom.  What!  a  sad  thing  to  walk  ■?  Why, Madam 
Phillis,  do  you  wish  yourself  lame? 

Phil.  No,  Mr.  Thomas  ;  but  I  wish  I  were  gene- 
rally carried  in  a  coach  or  a  chair,  and  of  a  fortune 
neither  to  stand  nor  go,  but  to  totter  or  slide,  to 
be  short-sighted  or  stare,  to  fleer  in  the  face,  to 
look  distant,  to  observe,  to  overlook,  yet  all  be- 
come me  ;  and  if  I  were  rich  I  could  twire  and  loll 
as  well  as  the  best  of  them.  Oh!  Tom,  Tom!  is 
it  not  a  pity  that  you  should  be  so  great  a  coxcomb, 
and  I  so  great  a  coquette,  and  yet  be  such  poor 
devils  as  we  are  ?  [for  that. 

Tom.  Mrs.  Phillis,  I  am  your  fanmble  servant 
PhiL  Yes,  Mr.  Thomas,  I  know  how  much  you 
arfe  my  humble  servant,  and  know  what  you  said  to 
Mrs.  Judy,  upon  seeing  tier  in  one  of  her  lady's 
cast  mantuas — that  any  one  would  have  thought 
her  the  lady^  and  that  she  had  ordered  the  other 
to  wear  it  till  it  sat  easy  (for  now  only  it  was  be- 
coming) ;  to  my  lady  it  was  only  a  covering,  to 
Mrs.  Judy  it  was  a  habit.  This  you  said  after 
somebody  or  other.  Oh !  Tom,  Tom !  thou  art  as 
false  and  as  base  as  the  best  gentleman  of  them  all : 
but  you,  wretch  !  talk  to  me  no  more  on  the  old 
.  odious  subject ;  don't,  I  say. 
■  Tom.  I  know  not  how  to  resist  yonr  commands, 
madam.  {In  a  submissive  tone,  retiring.) 
•  Phil.  Commands  about  parting  are  grown  mighty 
easy  to  you,  of  late. 

'    Tom.  Oh!  I  have  her;  I  have  nettled  and  put 

>her  into  tlve  right  temper  to  be  wrought  upon  and 

t.et  8  prating.  {As'di.)     Why,  truly,  to   be  plain 
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with  you,  Mrs.  Phillis,  I  can  take  little  comfort  of 


late  in  frequenting  your  house  ? 

Phil.  Pray,  Mr.  Thomas,  what  is  it  all  of  a  sud- 
den offends  your  nicety  at  our  house? 

Tom.  I  don't  care  to  speak  particulars;  but  I 
dislike  the  whole. 

Phil.  I  thank  yon,  sir;  I  am  apart  of  that  whole. 

Turn.  Mistake  me  not,  good  Phillis.         [ever — 

Phil.  (Jood  Phillis!  saucy  enough.    But,  how- 

Tom.  I  say  it  is  that  thou  art  a  part  which  gives 

me  pain  for  the  disposition  of  the  whole.     You 

must  know,  madam,  to  be  serious,  I  am  a  man  at 

the  bottom,  of  prodigious  nice  honour.     You  are 

too  much  exposed  to  company  at  your  house.     To 

be  plain,  I  don't  like  so  many,  that  would  be  yonr 

mistress's  lovers,  whispering  to  you. 

Phil.  Don't  think  to  put  that  upon  me.  You  say 
this  because  I  wrung  you  to  the  heart  when  J 
touched  your  guilty  conscience  about  Judy. 

Tom.  Ah!   Phillis,  Phillis!  if  you  but  knew  my 
Phil.  I  know  too  much  on't.  [heart ! 

Tom.  Don't  disparage  your  charms,  good  Phillis, 
with  jealousy  of  so  worthless  an  object;  besides 
she  is  a  poor  hussy;  and  if  you  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  my  love,  you  will  allow  me  true  to  my  interest. 
You  are  a  fortune,  Phillis — 

Phii.  What  would  the  fop  be  at  now?  {Aside.) 
In  good  time,  indeed,  you  shall  be  setting  up  for 
a  fortune. 

Tom.  Dear  Mrs.  Phillis  !  you  have  such  a  spirit^ 
that  we  shall  never  be  dull  in  marriage,  when  we 
come  together.  But  I  tell  you,  you  are  a  fortune, 
and  you  have  an  estate  in  my  hands,  (He  pulls  out 
apurse,  she  eyesit.)  '  [iiands,  Mr. Thomas'? 

Phil.  What  pretence  have  I  to  what  is  in  your 
Tom.  As  thus  :  there  are  hours,  you  know,  when 
a  -lady  is  neither  pleased  nor  displeased,  neither 
sick  iipr  well,  when  she  lolls  or  loiters,  when  she 
is  without  desires,  from  having  more  of  every- 
thing than  she  knows  what  to  do  with. 
Phil.  Well,  what  then? 

Tom.  When  she  has  not  life  enough  to  keep  her 
bright  eyes  quite  open  to  look  at  her  own  dear 
image  in  the  glass.  [thy  own  prating, 

Phil.  Explain  thyself,  and  don't  be  so  fond  of 
Tom.  There  are  also  prosperous  and  good-na- 
tured moments;  as  when  a  knot  or  a  patch  is  happily 
lixed,  when  the  coniplexion  particularly  flourishes. 
Phil.  Well,  what  then?  I  have  not  patience  ! 
Tom^  W^hy,  tl:e;i,  or  on  the  like  occasions,  we 
servants  who  have  skill  to  know  how  to  time  busi- 
ness, see  when  such  a  pretty  folded  thing  as  this 
{shews  a  /e«er)  may  be  presented,  laid,  or   drop- 
ped, as  best  suits  the  present  humour.     And,  ma- 
dam, because  it  is  a  long  wearisome  journey  to  run 
through  all  the  several  stages  of  a  lady's  temper, 
my  master,  who  is  the  most  reasonable  man  in  the 
world,  presents  you  this  to  bear  your  charges  on 
the  road,     (  Gives  her  the  purse.) 

Phil.  Now  you  think  me  a  corrupt  hussy. 
Tom.  O  fie  !  1  only  thin!v  you'll  lake  the  letter. 
Phil.  Nay,  I  know  you  do;  but  I  know  my  own 
innocence  :  I  take  it  for  my  mistress's  sake. 
Tom.  I  know  it,  my  pretty  one  !  I  know  it. 
Phil.  Yes,  I  say  I  do   it  because  I  would  not 
have  ray  mistress   deluded  by  one  who  gives  no 
proof  of  his  passion:  but  I'll  talk  more  of  this  as 
you  see  me  on  my  way  home.     No,  Tom  ;  I  assure 
thee,  I  take  this  trash  of  thy  master's,  not  for  the 
value  of  the  thing,  but  as  it  convinces  me  he  has  a 
true  respect  for  my  mistress.    I  remember  a  verse 
to  the  purpose : 

They  may  be  false  who  languish  and  complain. 
But  they  whopart  with  money  never  feign.  \_ExetaH, 
Scene  II. — BevH's  Lodf/ings. 
Bevil  discovered,  reading. 
Bevil.  These  moral  writers  practise  virtue  after 
death.    This  charming  vision   of  Mirza!  such  an 
author,  consulted  in  a  morning,  sets  the  spirits  for 
the  vioissitndes  of  the  day  better  than  the  gl«»» 
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does  a  man's  person.  But  what  a  day  have  I  to  go 
throu&;h !  to  put  on  an  easy  look  with  an  aching 
heart T  If  this  lady  my  father  urges  me  to  marry 
should  not  refuse  me,  my  dilemma  is  insupporta- 
ble. But  why  should  I  fear  it?  is  not  she  in  equal 
distress  with  me  ?  has  not  the  letter  I  have  sent 
her  this  morning,  confessed  my  inclination  to  ano- 
ther? nay,  have  I  not  moral  assurances  of  her  en- 
gagements, too,  to  my  friend  Myrtle?  It's  impos- 
sible but  she  must  give  in  to  it;  for,  sure,  to  be 
denied  is  a  favour  any  man  may  pretend  to.  It  must 
be  so.  Well,  then,  with  the  assurance  of  being 
rejected,  I  think  I  may  confidently  say  to  my  fa- 
ther, r  am  ready  to  marry  her :  then  let  me  resolve 
upon  (what  I  am  not  very  good  at)  an  honest  dis- 
simulation. Enter  ToM. 

Tom.  Sir  John  Bevil,  sir,  is  in  the  next  room. 

Bevil.  Dunce  !  why  did  you  not  bring  him  in? 

Tom.  I  told  him,  sir,  you  were  in  your  closet. 

Bevil,  1  thought  yon  had  known,  sir,  it  was  my 
duty  to  see  my  father  anywhere.  (Going  himself 
to  the  door.) 

Tom.  The  devil's  in  my  master!  he  has  always 
more  wit  than  I  have.    (Aside.) 

Enter  Sir  J OHH  Bevil,  introduced  by  BevU. 

Bevil.  Sir,  you  are  the  most  gallant,  the  most 
complaisant  of  all  parents.  Sure,  'tis  not  a  com- 
pliment to  say  these  lodgings  are  your's.  Why 
would  you  not  walk  in,  sir? 

Sir  J.  I  was  loath  to  interrupt  you  unseasonably 
on  your  wedding-day. 

Bevil.  One  to  whom  I  am  beholden  for  my  birth- 
day might  have  used  less  ceremony. 

Sir  J.  Well,  son,  I  have  intelligence  you  have 
writ  to  your  mistress  this  morning.  It  would 
please  my  curiosity  to  know  the  contents  of  a  wed- 
ding-day letter,  for  courtship  must  then  be  over. 

Bevil,  I  assure  you,  sir,  there  was  no  insolence 
in  it,  upon  the  prospect  of  such  a  vast  fortune 
being  added  to  our  family  ;  but  much  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  lady's  great  desert. 

Sir  J.  But,  dear  Jack,  are  you  in  earnest  in  all 
this  ?  and  will  you  really  marry  her? 

Bevil.  Did  I  ever  disobey  any  command  of  yonr's, 
sir?  na}',  any  inclination  that  I  saw  you  bent  upon? 
If  the  lady  is  dressed  and  ready,  you  see  I  am.    I 
suppose  the  lawyers  are  ready,  too. 
Enter  HUMPHREY. 

Hum.  Sir,  Mr.  Sealand  is  at  the  coflFee-house, 
and  has  sent  to  speak  with  you. 

Sir  J,  Oh!  that's  well;  then  I  warrant  the  law- 
yers are  ready.     Son,  you'll  be  in  the  wa^',  you  say? 

Bevil.  If  you  please,  sir,  I'll  take  a  chair  and  go 
to  Mr.  Sealand's  ;  where  the  young  lady  and  I  will 
wait  your  leisure. 

Sir  J.  By  no  means;  the  old  fellow  will  be  so 
vain,  if  he  sees —  [so  indifferent — 

Bevil,  Ay  ;  but  the  young  lady,  sir,  will  think  me 

Hum.  Ay,  there  you  are  right.  Press  your  rea- 
diness to  goto  the  bride;  he  won't  let  you.  (Apart 
to  Bevil.) 

Bevil.  Are  yon  sure  of  that?    (Apart  to  Hum.) 

Hum,  How  he  lilies  being  prevented.   (Aside,) 

Sir  J.  No,  no;  you  are  an  hour  or  two  too  early; 
(looking  on  his  watch)  besides,  this  Sealand  is  a 
moody  old  fellow.  There's  no  dealing  with  some 
people,  but  by  managing  with  indifference.  We 
must  leave  to  him  the  conduct  of  this  day  ;  it  is  the 
last  of  his  commanding  his  daughter. 

Bevil,  Sir,  he  can't  take  iiill  that  I  am  impatient 
to  be  her's. 

Sir  J.  Well,  son,  I'll  go  myself  and  take  orders 
in  your  allair.  You'll  be  in  the  way  I  suppose,  if  I 
send  to  you?  I  leave  your  oW  friend  with  you. 
Humphrey,  don't  let  hira  stir,  d'ye  hear?  Your 
servant,  your  servant.  J^Exit. 

Hum,  I  have  a  sad  time  on't,  sir,  between  you 
iand  my  master;  I  see  you  are  unwilling,  and  I 
know  his  violent  inclinations  for  the  match  ;  I  must 
betray  neither,  and  yet  deceive  you  both,  for  your 
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common  good.  Heaven  grant  a  good  end  of  this 
matter  :  but  there  is  a  lady,  sir,  that  gives  your 
father  much  trouble  and  sorrow.  You'll  pardon  me. 

Bevil.  Humphrey,  I  know  thou  art  a  friend  to 
both,  and  in  that  confidence  I  dare  tell  thee.  That 
lady — is  a  woman  of  honour  and  virtue.  You  may 
assure  yourself  I  never  will  marry  without  my  fa- 
ther's consent ;  but  give  me  leave  to  say,  too,  this 
declaration  does  not  come  up  to  a  promise  that  I 
will  take  whomsoever  he  pleases. 

Hum.  My  dear  master  !  were  I  but  worthy  to 
know  this  secret  that  so  nearly  concerns  you,  mjr 
life,  my  all,  should  be  engaged  to  serve  you.  "This, 
sir,  I  dare  promise,  that  I  am  sure  I  will  and  can 
be  secret :  your  trust,  at  worst,  but  leaves  yoa 
where  yon  were  ;  and  if  I  cannot  serve  you,  I  will 
at  once  be  plain,  and  tell  you  so, 

Bevil.  That's  all  I  ask.  Thou  hast  made  it  now 
my  interest  to  trust  thee.  Be  patient,  then,  and 
hear  the  story  of  my  heart. 

Hum.  I  am  all  attention, sir. 

£eui/.' You  may  remember,  Humphrey,  that  ia' 
my  last  travels  my  father  grew  uneasy  at  my  mak- 
ing so  long  a  stay  at  Toulon. 

Hum.  I  remember  it ;  he  was  apprehensive 
some  woman  bad  laid  hold  of  you. 

Bevil.  His  fears  were  just;  for  there  I  first  saw 
this  lady :  she  is  of  English  birth  ;  her  father's 
name  was  Danvers,  a  younger  brother  ofan  ancient 
family,  and  originally  an  eminent  merchant  of 
Bristol,  who,  upon  repeated  misfortunes,  was  re- 
duced to  go  privately  to  the  Indies.  In  this  re- 
treat. Providence  again  grew  favourable  to  his  in- 
dustry, and  in  six  years'  time  restored  him  to  his 
former  fortunes.  On  this,  he  sent  directions  over, 
that  his  wife  and  little  family  should  follow  him  to 
the  Indies.  His  wife,  impatient  to  obey  such 
welcome  orders,  would  not  wait  the  leisure  of  a 
convoy,  but  took  the  first  occasion  of  a  single  ship  j 
and  with  her  husband's  sister  only,  and  his  daugh- 
ter, then  scarce  seven  years  old,  undertook  the 
fatal  voyage  ;  for  here,  poor  creature!  she  lost  her 
liberty  and  life  :  she  and  her  family,  with  all  they 
had,  were  unfortunately  taken  by  a  privateer  from 
Toulon.  Being  thus  made  a  prisoner,  though,  as 
such,  not  ill-treated,  yet  the  fright,  the  shock, 
and  the  cruel  disappointment,  seized  with  such 
violence  upon  her  unhealthy  frame,  that  she  sick- 
ened, pined,  and  died  at  sea. 

Htim.  Poor  soul !     Oh !  the  helpless  infant. 

Bevil.  Her  sister  yet  survived,  and  had  the  care 
of  her  :  the  captain,  too,  proved  to  have  humanity, 
and  became  a  father  to  her ;  for  having  married 
himself  an  English  woman,  and  being  childless,  he 
brought  home  into  Toulon,  this  her  little  country- 
woman, this  orphan  I  may  call  her,  presenting  her 
with  all  her  dead  mother's  moveables  of  value  to 
his  wife,  to  be  educated  as  his  own  daughter. 

Hum.  Fortune  here  seemed  again  to  smile  on  her. 

Bevil.  Only  to  make  her  frowns  more  terrible  ; 
for  in  his  height  of  fortune,  this  captain,  too,  her 
benefactor,  unfortunately  was  killed  at  sea;  and, 
dying  intestate,  his  estate  fell  wholly  to  an  advo- 
cate, his  brother  ;  who  coming  soon  to  take  pos- 
session, there  found,  among  his  other  riches,  this 
blooming  virgin  at  his  mercy. 

Hum.  He  durst  not,  sure,  abuse  his  power? 

Bevil.  No  wonder  if  his  pampered  blood  was 
fired  at  the  sight  of  her.  In  short,  he  loved  ;  but 
when  all  arts  and  gentle  means  had  failed  to  move, 
he  offered,  too,  his  menaces  in  vain,  denouncing 
vengeance  on  her  cruelty,  demanding  her  to  ac- 
count for  all  her  maintenance  from  her  childhood, 
seized  on  her  little  fortune  as  his  own  inheritance, 
and  was  dragging  her  by  violence  to  prison,  when 
Providence  at  the  instant  interposed,  and  sent  me, 
by  miracle,  to  relieve  her. 

Hum.  'Twas  Providence,  indeed!  But  pray,  sir, 
after  all  this  trouble,  how  came  this  lady  at  last  to 
England? 
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BevU.  The  disappointed  advocate,  findtng  she 
bad  so  unexpected  a  support,  on  cooler  thoughts, 
descended  to  a  composition,  which  I,  without  her 
knowledge,  secretly  discharged. 

Hum.  That  generous  concealment  made  the  ob- 
ligation double. 

Bevil.  Having  thus  obtained  her  liberty,  I  pre- 
vailed, not  without  some  ditficulty,  to  see  her  safe 
to  England  ;  where  we  no  sooner  arrived,  but  my 
father,  jealous  of  my  being  imprudently  engaged, 
immediately  proposed  this  other  fatal  match  that 
hangs  upon  my  quiet.  [upon  this  lady. 

Hum.  I  find,  sir,    yoa  are  irrecoverably  fixed 

Bevil.  As  my  vital  life  dwells  in  my  heart ;  and 
yet  yet  you  see  what  I  do  to  please  my  father  ; 
walk  in  this  pageantry  of  dress,  this  splendid  co- 
vering of  sorrow.  But,  Humphrey,  you  have 
your  lesson. 

Hum.  Now,  sir,  I  have  but  one  material  question. 

Bevil.  Ask  it  freely. 

Hum.  Is  it  then  your  own  passion  for  this  secret 
lady,  or  her'sfor  you,  that  gives  you  this  aversion 
to  the  match  your  father  has  proposed  yonl 

Bevil.  I  shall  appear,  Humphrey,  more  romantic 
in  my  answer  than  in  all  the  rest  of  my  story  ;  for 
though  I  dote  on  her  to  death,  and  have  no  little 
reason  to  believe  she  has  the  same  thoughts  forme, 
yet  in  all  my  acquaintance  and  utmost  privacies 
with  her,  I  never  once  directly  told  her  thati  loved. 

Hum.  How  was  it  possible  to  avoid  it? 

Bevil.  My  tender  obligations  to  my  father,  have 
laid  so  inviolable  a  restraint  upon  my  conduct,  that 
till  I  have  his  consent  to  speak,  I  am  determined 
on  that  subject  to  be  dumb  for  ever.  An  honour- 
able retreat  shall  always  be  at  least  within  my 
power,  however  fortune  may  dispose  of  me;  the  lady 
may  repine,  perhaps,  but  never  shall  reproach  me. 

Hum.  Well,  sir,  to  your  praise  be  it  spoken,  you 
are,  certainly,  the  most  unfashionable  lover  in 
Great  Britain.         [.Re-enter  Tom.] 

Tom,  Sir,  Mr.  Myrtle's  at  the  next  door,  and  if 
yon  are  at  leisure,  would  be  glad  to  wait  on  you. 

Bevil.  Whenever  he  pleases.  Hold,  Tom  j  did 
you  receive  no  answer  to  my  letter  1 

Tom.  Sir,  I  was  desired  to  call  again  ;  for  I  was 
told  her  mother  would  not  let  her  be  out  of  sight; 
but  about  an  hour  hence,  Mrs.  Phillis  said  I  should 

Bevil.  Very  well.  [have  one. 

Hum.  Sir,  I  will  take  another  opportunity;  in 
the  meantime,  I  only  think  it  proper  to  tell  you, 
that  from  a  secret  I  know,  you  may  appear  to  your 
father  as  forward  as  you  please  to  marry  Lucinda, 
without  the  least  hazard  of  its  coming  to  a  conclu- 
sion.— Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant. 

Bevil.  Honest  Humphrey,  continue  but  my 
friend  in  this  exigence,  and  you  shall  always  find 
me  your's.  [JSxit  Humphrey.]  I  long  to  hear  how 
my  letter  has  succeeded  with  Lucinda. — Poor 
Myrtle !  what  terrors  must  he  be  in  all  this  while. 
Since  he  knows  she  is  oftered  to  me,  and  refused 
to  him,  there  is  no  conversing  or  taking  any  mea- 
sures with  his  own  service ;  but  I  ought  to  bear 
with  my  friend,  and  use  him  as  one  in  adversity. 

All  his  disquietudes,  by  my  own  I  prove, 

For  none  exceeds  perplexity  in  love.  l_Exeunt. 

ACT  II.— Scene  I.— The  same. 
Enter  Bevil  and  ToM. 
Tom.  Sir,  Mr.  Myrtle. 

Bevil.  Very  well.  Do  you  step  again,  and  wait 
for  an  answer  to  my  letter.  ^Exit  Tom. 

Enter  My  RTLE. 
Well,  Charles,  why  so  much  care  in  thy  counte- 
nance! is  there  anything  in  this  world  deserves  it? 
You  who  used  to  be  so  gay,  so  vacant ! 

Myr.  I  think  we  have,  of  late,  changed  com- 
plexions :  you,  who  used  to  be  much  the  graver 
man,  are  now  all  air  in  your  behaviour.  But  the 
cause  of  my  concern  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be 
tfae  same  object  that  gives  you  all  this  saiisfaction. 


In  a  word,  I  am  told  that  you  are,  this  verj  day 
(and  your  dress  confirms  m«  in  it)  to  be  married  to 
Lucinda. 

Bevil.  You  are  not  misinformed. — Nay,  put  not  «n 
the  terrors  of  a  rival,  till  you  hear  me  out.  I  shall 
disoblige  the  best  of  fathers  if  I  don't  seem  ready 
to  marry  Lucinda  ;  and  you  know  I  have  ever  told 
you,  you  might  make  use  of  my  secret  resolution 
never  to  marry  her,  for  your  own  service,  as  you 
please  ;  but  I  am  now  driven  to  the  extremity  of 
immediately  refusing  or  complying,  unless  you 
help  me  to  escape  the  match. 

Myr.  Escape,  sir !  neither  her  merit  nor  her 
fortune  are  below  your  acceptance.  Escaping,  do 
you  call  it  ?  [the  match  7 

Bevil.  Dear  sir !  do   you  wish   I  should   desire 

Myr.  No  ;  but  such  is  my  humorous  and  sickly 
state  of  mind,  since  it  has  been  able  to  relish  no- 
thing but  Lucinda,  that,  though  I  must  owe  my 
happiness  to  your  aversion  to  this  marriage,  I  can't 
bear  to  hear  her  spoken  of  with  levity  or  unconcern. 

Bevil.  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  shall  trausgress  that 
way  no  more.  She  has  understanding,  beauty, 
shape,  complexion,  wit — 

Myr.  Nay,  dear  Bevil,  don't  speak  of  her  as  if 
you  loved  her,  neither. 

Bevil.  Why,  then,  to  give  you  ease  at  once, 
though  I  allow  Lucinda  to  have  good  sense,  wit, 
beauty,  and  virtue,  I  know  another  in  whom  these 
qualities  appear  to  me  more  amiable  than  in  her. 

Myr.  There  you  spoke  like  a  reasonable  and 
good-natured  friend.  When  you  acknowledge  her 
merit,  and  own  your  prepossession  for  another,  at 
once  you  gratify  my  fondness,  and  cure  my  jealousy. 

Bevil.  But  all  this  while  you  take  no  notice,  you 
have  no  apprehension  of  another  man  that  has  twice 
the  fortune  of  either  of  us. 

Myr.  Cimberton?  Hang  him,  a  formal,  philo- 
sophical, pedantic  coxcomb  ! — for  the  sot,  with  all 
these  crude  notions  of  divers  things,  under  the  di- 
rection of  great  vanity,  and  very  little  judgment, 
shews  his  strongest  bias  is  avarice ;  which  is  so 
predominant  in  him,  that  he  will  examine  the  limbs 
of  his  mistress  with  the  caution  of  a  jockey,  and 
pays  no  more  compliment  to  her  personal  charms 
than  if  she  were  a  mere  breeding  animal. 

Bevil.  Are  you  sure  that  is  not  affected?  I  have 
known  some  women  sooner  set  on  fire  by  that  sort 
of  negligence,  than  by  all  the  blaze  and  ceremony 
of  a  court. 

Myr.  No,  no  ;  hang  him  !  the  rogue  has  no  art ; 
it  is  pure  simple  insolence  and  stupidity. 

Bevil.  Yet,  with  all  this,  I  don't  take  him  for  a 
fool. 

Myr.  I  own  the  man  is  not  a  natural ;  he  has  a 
very  quick  sense,  though  a  very  slow  understand- 
ing; he  says,  indeed,  many  things  that  want  only 
the  circumstances-of  time  and  place  to  be  very  just 
and  agreeable. 

Bevil.  Well,  you  may  be  sure  of  me  if  you  can 
disappoint  him  ;  but  my  intelligence  says,  the  mo- 
ther lias  actually  sent  for  the  conveyancer  to  draw 
articles  for  his  marriage  with  Lucinda,  though 
those  for  mine  with  her  are,  by  her  father's  order, 
ready  for  signing  ;  but  it  seems  she  has  not  thought 
fit  to  consult  either  him  or  his  daughter  in  the 
matter. 

Myr.  Psha!  a  poor  troublesome  woman!  Nei- 
ther Lucinda  nor  her  father  will  ever  be  brought  to 
comply  with  it ;  besides,  I  am  sure  Cimberton  can 
make  no  settlement  upon  her  without  the  concur- 
rence of  his  great  uncle,  Sir  Geoffry,  in  the  west. 

Bevil.  Well,  sir,  and  1  can  tell  you  that's  the 
very  point  that  is  now  laid  before  her  counsel,  to 
know  whether  a  firm  settlement  can  be  made  with*- 
out  this  uncle's  actually  joining  in  it. — Now,  pray, 
consider,  sir,  when  my  aflair  with  Lucinda  comes, 
as  it  soon  must,  to  an  open  rupture,  how  are  you 
sure  that  Cimberton's  fortune  may  not  then  tempt 
her  father  too,  to  hear  his  proposali  ?    ,     . 
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Mijr.  There  joq  are  right  indeed  ;  that  must  )>e 
provided  against.  Do  jou  know  who  are  her 
counsel  ? 

Bevil.  Yes,  for  yonr  service,  I  have  found  out 
tJiat  too  ;  they  are  Sergeant  Bramble  and  old  Tar- 
get: — bj  the  way,  thejr  are  neither  of 'em  known 
in  the  family;  now  I  wa»  thinking  why  you  might 
not  put  a  couple  of  false  counsel  upon  her,  to  de- 
lay and  confound  matters  a  little;  besides,,  it  may 
probably,  let  you  into  the  bottom  of  her  whole  de- 
sign against  you. 

Mi/r.  As  how,  prayl 

Bevil.  Why,  can't  yon  slip  on  a  black  wig  and  a 
gown,  and  be  old  Bramble  yourself ! 

Myr.  Ha!  I  don't  dislike  it.  But  what  shall  I 
do  for  a  brother  in  the  easel 

Bevil.  yjhni  think  you  of  my  fellow, Tom?  The 
rogue's  intelligent,  and  is  a  good  mimic ;  all  his 
part  will  be  but  to  stutter  heartily,  for  that's  old 
Target'scase.  Nay,  it  would  be  an  immoral  thing 
to  mock  him,  were  it  not  that  his  impatience  is  the 
occasion  of  its  breaking  out  to  that  degree.  The 
conduct  of  the  scene  will  chiefly  lie  upon  you. 

Mt/r.  I  like  it  of  all  things  ;  if  you'll  send  Tom 
to  my  chambers,  I  will  give  him  full  instructions. 
This  will  certainly  give  me  occasion  to  raise  diffi- 
culties, to  pua/.le  or-  confound  her  project  for 
awhile,  at  least. 

Bevil.  I  warrant  you  success  ;  so  far  we  are 
right,  thea.  And  dow,  Charles,  your  apprehension 
of  my  marrying  her  is  all  you  have  to  get  over. 

Myr.  Dear  Bevil  !  though  I  know  you  are  my 
friend,  yet,  when  I  abstract  myself  from  my  own 
interest  in  the  thing,  I  know  no  objection  she  can 
make  to  you,  or  you  to  her,  and  therefore  hope — 

Bevil.  Dear  Myrtle!  I  am  as  much  obliged  to 
3'ou  for  the  cause  of  your  suspicion,  as  I  ara  ofl'end- 
ed  at  the  efl'ect ;  but  be  assured  I  am  taking  mea- 
sures for  your  certain  security,  and  that  all  things 
with  regard  to  me  will  end  in  your  entire  satisfac- 
tion. 

Myr.  Well,  I'll  promise  you  to  be  as  easy  and 
as  contldent  as  I  can ;  though  I  cannot  but  remem- 
ber that  I  have  more  than  life  at  stake  on  your 
fidelity.     (Going.)  [against  you. 

Bevil.  Then  depend  upon  it  you  have  no  chance 

Myr.  Nay,  no  cer&m&ny  ;  you  know  I  must  be 
going.  [Exit. 

Bevil.  Well,  this  is  another  instance  of  the  per- 
plexities which  arise,  too,  in  faithful  friendship. 
But  all  this  while  poor  Indiana  is  tortured  with  the 
doubt  of  me.  I'll  take  this  opportunity  to  visit 
ber;  forthough  the  religious  vow  I  have  made  to 
my  fatiier  restrains  me  from  ever  marrying  without 
his  approbation,  yet  that  confines  me  not  from  see- 
ing a  virtuous  woman,  that  is  the  pure  delight  of 
my  eyes,  and  the  guiltless  joy  of  my  heart.  But 
the  best  conditioa  of  human  life  is  but  a  gentler 
misery. 

To  hope  for  perfect  happiness-  is  vain. 
And  love  has  ever  its  allays  of  pain.  \^Exit. 

Scene  II. — Indiana's  Lodgings. 
Enter  Isabella  and  Indiana. 

Isa.  Yes,  I  say  'tis  artifice,  dear  child ;  I  say 
to  thee,  again  and  again,  'tis  all  skill  and' manage- 
ment. 

Ind.  Will  you  persuade  me  there  can  be  an  ill  de- 
sign in  supporting  me  in  the  condition  of  a  woman 
of  quality  ;  attended,  dressed,  and  lodged  like  one 
in  my  appearance  abroad,  and  my  furniture  at 
home  every  way  in  the  most  sumptuous  manner; 
and  he  that  does  it  has  an  artifice,  a  design  in  it  ? 

Isa.  Yes,  yes. 

Ind.  And  ail  this  without  so  much  as  explaining 
to  me  that  all  about  me  comes  from  him. 

Isa.  Ay,  ay  ;  the  more  for  that ;  that  keeps  the 
title  to  all  you  have  the  more  in  him. 

Itid.  The  more  in  him! — he  scorns  the  thought. 

Isa,  Then  he — he — he — 

Ind,  We!l,  be  nol  so  eager.    If  be  isaa  Uliaan, 


[ACT  II; 

let's  look  into  bis  stratagems:  here  is  another  of 
them.  {Shews  a  letter.)  Here  are  two  hundred  and' 
fifty  pounds  in  bank  notes.  Why,  dear  aunt,  now 
here's  another  piece  of  skill  for  you,  which  I  own 
I  cannot  comprehend ;  and  it  is  with  a  bleeding 
heart  I  hear  you  say  anything  to  the  disadvantage 
of  Mr.  Bevil.  When  he  is  present,  I  look  upon 
him  as  one  to  whom  I  owe  my  life,  and  the  sup- 
port of  it;  then,  again,  as  the  man  who  loves  me 
with  sincerity  and  honour.  When  his  eyes  ares 
cast  another  way,  and  I  dare  survey  him,  my 
heart  is  painfully  divided  betvveen  shame  and  love. 
I  say  thus  it  is  with  me  while  I  see  him  ;  and  in 
his  absence,  I  am  entertained  with  nothing  but 
your  endeavours  te  tear  this  amiable  image  from 
my  heart,  and  in  its  stead  to  place  a  base  dis- 
sembler, an  artful  invader  of  my  happis^ess,  my 
innocence,  my  honour. 

Isa,  Ah!  poor  soul,  has  not  this  plot  taken  T 
Don't  you  die  for  him?  has  not  the  way  he  has 
taken  been  the  most  proper  with  youl  Oh,  ho!  he 
has  sense,  and  has  judged  the  thing  right. 

Ittd.  Go  on,  then,  since  nothing  can  answer  yon ■•■ 
say  what  you  will  of  him. — Heiglio! 

Isa.  Heigho  !  indeed.  It  is  better  to  say  so  as 
you  are  now,  than  as  many  others  are.  There  are, 
among  the  destroyers  of  women,  the  gentle,  the 
generous,  the  mild,  the  aftable,  the  humble  ;  wha 
all,  soon,  after  their  success  in  their  designs,  turn 
to  the  contrary  of  those  characters.  They  embrace 
without  love,  they  make  vows  without  conscience 
of  obligation;  they  are  partners,  nay,  seducers, 
to  the  crime,  wherein  they  pretend  to  be  les» 
guilty.  [all  this  to  Bevil? 

Ind.  That's  truly  observed.  (Aside^)  But  what's 

Isa.  This  is  to  Bevil  and  all  mankind.  Won't 
yon  be  on  your  guard  against  those  who  would 
betray  yon  ?  Won't  you  doubt  those  who  would 
contemn  you  for  believing  'em?  Such  is  the  world» 
and  such  (since  the  behaviour  of  one  man  to  my.- 
self)  have  I  believed  all  the  rest  of  the  sex.  (Aside.) 

Ind.  I  will  not  doubt  the  truth  of  Bevil,  I  will 
not  doubt  it ;  he  has  not  spoken  it  by  an  organ  that 
is  given  to  lying  :  his  eyes  are  all  that  have  ever 
told  me  that  he  was  mine.  I  know  his  virtue,  I 
know  his  filial  piety,  and  ought  to  trust  bis  ma- 
nagement with  a  father  to  whom  he  has  uncommon 
obligations.  What  have  I  to  be  concerned  fori 
My  lesson  is  very  short.  If  he  takes  mo  for  ever, 
my  purpose  of  life  is  only  to  please  bimj  if  he 
leaves  me,  (which  heaven  avert!)  I  know  he'll  do 
it  nobly  ;  and  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
learn  to  die,  after  worse  than  death  has  happened 
to  me. 

Isa.  Ay,  do  persist  in  your  credulity!  flatter 
yourself  that  a  man  of  his  figure  and  fortune  will 
make  himself  the  jest  of  the  town,  and  marry  a 
handsome  beggar  for  love. 

Ind.  The  town !  I  must  tell  you,  madam,  the' 
fools  that  laugh  at  Mr.  Bevil  will  but  make  them- 
selves more  ridiculous  ;  his  actions  are  the  result 
of  thinking,  and  he  has  sense  enough  to  make  even 
virtue  fashionable. 

Isa.  Come,  come,  if  he  were  the  honest  fool  you 
take  him  for,  why  has  he  kept  you  here  these  three 
weeks,  without  sending  you  to  Bristol  in  search 
of  yourfalher,  your  family,  and  your  relations'! 

Ind.  I  ara  convinced  he  still  designs  it;  besides, 
has  he  not  written  to  Bristol?  and  has  not  he  advice 
that  my  father  has  not  been  heard  of  there  almost 
these  twenty  years? 

Isa.  All  sham,  mere  evasion;  he  is  afraid,  if  he 
should  carry  you  thither,  your  honest  relations-, 
may  take  you  out  of  his  hands,  and  so  blow  up  all. 
his  wicked  hopes  at  once.  [^sucb  ? 

Ind.  Wicked  hopes  !    Did  I  ever  give  bim  any 

Isa.  Has  he  ever  given  you  any  honest  ones'? 
Can  you  say  in  your  conscience  he  has  ever  once 
oftered  to  marry  you? 

Ind.  No;  but  by  his  behaviour  I  am  convinced 


he  will  ofTerittlie  moment 'tis  In  his  power,  orcon- 
vistent  with  his  honour,  to  make  sutfh  a  promise 
Isa.  His  honour !  [good  to  me. 

Jnd,  I  will  rely  upon  it ;  therefore  desire  you 
will  not  make  my  life  uneasy  by  these  ungrateful 
jealoiisres  of  one  to  whom  I  am  and  wish  to  be 
obliged  ;  for  from  his  integrity  alone,  I  have  resolved 
to  hope  for  happiness. 

Isa.  Nay,  I  have  done  my  duty;  if  you  won't 
see,  at  your  peril  be  it. 

Ind.  Let  it  be.  This  is  his  hour  of  visiting  me. 
XAside.)  All  the  rest  of  my  life  is  but  waiting  till 
he  comes  :  I  live  only  when  I'm  with  him.  [JUxil. 
Isa.  Well,  go  thy"  way,  thou  wilful  innocent !  I 
once  had  almost  as  much  love  for  a  man  who 
poorly  left  me  to  marry  an  estate ;  and  I  am  now, 
against  my  will,  what  they  call  an  old  maid ;  but  1 
■will  not  let  the  peevishness  of  that  condition  grow 
upon  me  ;  only  keep  up  the  suspicion  of  it  to  pre- 
vent this  creature's  being  any  other  than  a  virgin, 
except  upon  proper  terms.  \_Exit. 

i?e-enf«r  Indiana,  speaking  tn  a  Servant. 
Ind.  Desire  Mr.  Bevil  to  walk  in.  Design !  im- 
possible! a  base,  designingmind  could  neverthiuk 
of  what  he  hourly  puts  in  practice  ;  and  yet,  since 
the  late  rumour  of  his  marriage,  he  seems  more  re- 
served than  formerly;  he  sends  in,  too,  before  he 
sees  me,  to  know  if  I'm  at  leisure.  Such  new  re- 
spect may  cover  coldness  in  the  heart.  It  certainly 
makes  me  thoughtful.  I'll  know  the  worst  at  once. 
Ill  lay  such  fair  occasions  in  his  way,  that  it  shall 
be  impossible  to  avoid  an  explanation  ;  for  these 
doubts  are  insupportable.  But  see,  he  comes  and 
clears  them  all.         [Enter  Bevil.] 

Bevil.  Madam,  your  most  obedient.  I  am  afraid 
I  broke  in  upon  your  rest  last  night ;  'twas  very 
late  before  we  parted;  but  'twas  your  own  fault; 
I  never  saw  you  in  such  agreeable  humour. 

Ind.  I  am  extremely  glad  we  were  both  pleased: 
for  I  thought  I  never  saw  you  better  company. 
Bevil,  Me,  madam?  you  rally;  I  said  very  little. 
Ind.  But  I  am  afraid  you  heard  me  say  a  great 
deal ;  and  when  a  woman  is  in  the  talking  vein,  the 
most  agreeable  thing  a  man  can  do,  you  know,  is 
to  have  patience  to  bear  her. 

Bevil.  Then  it's  a  pity,  madam,  you  should 
ever  be  silent,  that  we  might  be  always  agreeable 
to  one  another. 

Ind.  If  I  had  your  talent  or  power  to  make  my 
actions  speak  for  me,  I  might,  indeed,  be  silent, 
and  yet  pretend  to  something  more  than  the  agree- 
able. 

Bevil.  If  I  might  be  vain  of  anything  in  my 
power,  madam,  it  is  that  my  understanding  from 
ail  your  sex  has  marked  you  out  as  the  most  de- 
serving object  of  my  esteem. 

Ind.  Should  I  think  I  deserve  this,  it  were 
enough  to  make  my  vanity  forfeit  the  very  esteem 
you  offer  me. 

Bevil.  How  so,  madam  ? 

Iitd.  Because  esteem  is  the  result  of  reason  ; 
and  to  deserve  it  from  good  sense,  the  height  of  hu- 
man glory.  Nay,  I  had  rather  a  man  of  honour 
should  pay  me  that,  than  all  the  homage  of  a  sin- 
cere and  humble  love. 

Bevil.  You  certainly  distinguish  right,  madam  ; 
love  often  kindles  from  external  merit  only. 

Ind.  But  esteem  arises  from  a  higher  source, 
the  merit  of  the  soul. 
Bevil.  True;  and  great  souls  only  can  deserve  it. 
Ind.  Now,  I  think  they  are   greater   sliU,  that 
can  so  charitably  part  with  it. 

Bevil.  Now,  madam,  you  make  me  vain,  since 
the  utmost  pride  and  pleasure  of  my  life  is,  that  I 
esteem  you — as  I  ought. 

Ind.  As  he  ought!  Still  more  perplexing!  he 
neither  saves  nor  kills  my  hope.  {Aside.) 

Bevil.  But,  madam,  we  grow  grave,  methinks. 
Let's  find  some  other  subject. — Pray,  how  did  yoa 
like  the  opera  last  nightl 
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Ind.  First  give  mo  leave  to  thank  you  for  my 
tickets. 

Bevil.  Oh  !  your  servant,  madam. 

Ind.  Now,  once  more,  to  try  him.  (Aside.)  1 
was  saying  just  now,  I  believe,  you  would  never 
let  me  dispute  with  you,  and  I  dare  say  it  will  al- 
ways be  so  :  however,  I  must  have  your  opinion 
upon  a  subject  which  created  a  debate  betwixt  my 
aunt  and  me,  just  before  you  came  hither.  She 
would  needs  have  it  that  no  man  ever  does  any  ex- 
traordinary kindness  or  service  for  a  woman,  but 
for  bis  own  sake. 

Bevil.  Well,  madam,  indeed  I  can't  but  be  of 
ber  mind. 

Ind.  What,  though  he  would  maintain  and  sup- 
port her,  without  demanding  anything  of  her  on 
her  partT 

Bevil.  Why,  madam,  is  making  an  expense  in 
the  service  of  a  valuable  woman,  (for  such  I  must 
suppose  her,)  though  she  should  never  do  him  any 
favour,  nay,  though  she  should  never  know  who 
did  her  such  service,  such  a  mighty  heroic  busi- 
ness? 

Ind.  Certainly!  I  should  think  he  must  bs  a  man 
of  an  uncommon  mould. 

Bevil.  Dear  madam,  why  so?  'tis  but,  at  best,  a 
better  taste  in  expense.  "To  bestow  upon  whom 
he  may  think  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  whole 
creation;  to  be  conscious  that  from  his  superfluity 
an  innocent,  a  virtuous  spirit  is  supported  above 
the  temptations,  the  sorrows  of  life  ;  that  he  sees 
satisfaction,  health,  and  gladness  in  her  counte- 
nance, while  he  enjoys  the  happiness  of  seeing  her; 
(as  that  I  will  suppose,  too,  or  he  must  be  too  ab- 
stracted, too  insensible;)  I  say,  if  he  is  allowed. 
to  delight  in  that  prospect,  alas !  what  mighty- 
matter  IS  there  in  all  this? 

Ind.  No  mighty  matter  in  so  disinterested^ a 
friendship. 

Bevil,  Disinterested!  I  can't  think  him  so. 
Your  hero,  madam,  is  no  more  than  what  every 
gentleman  ought  to  be,  and  I  believe  very  raa^y  ' 
are :  he  is  only  one  who  takes  more  delight  in  re- 
flections than  in  sensations  ;  he  is  more  pleased' 
with  thinking  than  eating;  that's  the. utmost  yoa 
can  say  of  him.  Why,  madam,  a  greater  expense 
than  ail  this  men  lay  out  upon  an  unnecessary  stable 
of  horses. 

Ind.  Can  you  be  sincere  in  what  yon  say  ? 

Bevil.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  if  you  know 
any  such  man,  he  does  not  love  dogs  inordinately. 

Ind.  No,  that  he  does  not. 

Bev.  Nor  cards  nor  dice. 

Ind.  No, 

Bevil.  Nor  bottle  companions. 

Ind.  No. 

Bevil.  Nor  loose  women.  . 

Ind.  No,  I'm  sure  he  does  not. 

Bevil.  Take  my  word,  thett,  if  your  admired 
hero  is  not. liable  to  any  of  these  kind  of  demands, . 
there's  no ;  such  pre-eminence  in  this  as  you  ima- 
gine ;  nay,  this  way  of  expense  you  speak  of,  is 
what  exalts  and  raises  him  that  has  a  taste  for  it ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  his  delight  is  incapable  of: 
satiety,  disgust,  or  penitence. 

Ind.  But  still  I  insist  his  having  no  private  in-  . 
terest'  in  the  action  makes  it  prodigious,  almost 
incredible. 

Bevil.  Dear  madam,  I  never  knew  you  more  mis- 
taken. Why,  who  can  be  more  an  usurer  than  he 
who  lays  out  his  money  in  such  valuable  purchases? 
If  pleasure  be  worth  purchasing,  how  great  a  plea- 
sure Ls  it  to  him,  who  has  a  true  taste  of  life,  to  ease 
an  aching  heart,  to  see  the  human  countenance- 
lighted'up  into  smiles  of  joy  on  the  receipt  of  a„ 
bit  of.ore  which  is  superfluous,  and  otherwise  use-  ■ 
less  in  a  man's  own  pocket !  What  could  a  man 
do  better  with  his  cashl  This  is  the  eft'ect  of  a 
humane  disposition,  where  there  is  only  a  general 
tie  of  nature  and  common  necessity  3  what,  then 
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tnust  it  be  when  we  serve  an  object  of  merit,  of 
admiration? 

Ind.  Well,  the  more  you  argue  against  it,  the 
more  I  shall  admire  the  generosity. 

Bevil.  Nay,  then,  madam,  'tis  time  to  fly,  after 
a  declaration  that  my  opinion  strengthens  ray  ad- 
versary's argument.  I  had  best  hasten  to  my  ap- 
pointment with  Mr.  Myrtle,  and  be  gone  while  we 
are  friends,  and — before  things  are  brought  to  an 
extremity.  [Exit  carelessly. 

Re-enter  Isabella. 

Isa.  Well,  madam,  what  think  you  of  him  now, 
pray? 

hul.  I  protest  I  begin  to  fear  he  is  wholly  dis- 
interested in  what  he  does  for  me.  On  my  heart, 
he  has  no  other  view  but  the  pleasure  of  doing  it, 
and  has  neither  good  nor  bad  designs  upon  me. 

Isa,  Ah !  dear  niece,  don't  be  in  fear  of  both  ; 
I'll  warrant  you,  yon  will  know  time  enough  that 
he  is  not  indifferent. 

Ind,  You  please  me  when  you  tell  me  so;  for  if 
he  has  any  wishes  towards  me,  I  know  he  will  not 
pursue  them  but  with  honour. 

Isa,  T  wish  I  were  as  confident  of  one  as  t'other. 
I  saw  the  respectful  downcast  of  his  eye  when  you 
catched  him  gazing  at  you  during  the  music.  Oh  ! 
the  undissembled,  guilty  look. 

Ind.  But  did  you  observe  anything,  really  ?  I 
thought  he  looked  most  charmingly  graceful.  How 
engaging  is  modesty  in  a  man,  when  one  knows 
tliere  is  a  great  mind  within. 

Isa.  Ah !  niece,  some  men's  modesty  serves 
their  wickedness,  as  hypocrisy  gains  the  respect 
due  to  piety.  But  I  will  own  to  you  there  is  one 
hopeful  symptom,  if  there  could  be  such  a  thing  as 
a  disinterested  lover ;  but  till — till — till — 

Ind.  Till  what  ■? 

Isa.  Till  I  know  whether  Mr.  Myrtle  and  flir. 
Bevil  are  really  friends  or  foes  :  and  that  I  will  be 
convinced  of  before  I  sleep  ;  for  you  shall  not  be 
deceived.  [Exit. 

Ind.  I'm  snre  I  never  shall,  if  your  fears  can 
guard  me.  In  the  meantime,  I'll  wrap  myself  up 
in  the  integrity  of  my  own  heart,  nor  dare  to  doubt 
of  his. 

As  conscious  honour  all  his  actions  steers, 

So  conscious  innocence  dispels  my  fears.         [Exit. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — Sealand's  House. 
Enter  ToM,  meeting  Phillis. 

Tom.  Well,  Phillis!  What!  with  a  face  as  if 
you  had  never  seen  me  before  ?  What  a  work 
have  I  to  do  now  !  She  has  seen  some  new  visitant 
at  their  house,  whose  airs  she  has  catched,  and  is 
resolved  to  practise  them  upon  me.  Numberless 
are  the  changes  she'll  dance  through  before  she'll 
answer  this  plain  question,  videlicet.  Have  you 
delivered  my  master's  letter  to  your  lady?  Nay,  I 
know  her  too  well  to  ask  an  account  of  it  in  an  or- 
dinary way  :  I'll  be  in  my  airs  as  well  as  she. 
(^Aside.)  Well,  madam,  as  unhappy  as  you  are  at 
present  pleased  to  make  me,  I  would  not  in  the 
general  be  any  other  than  what  I  am ;  I  would  not 
be  a  bit  wiser,  a  bit  richer,  a  bit  taller,  a  bit 
shorter,  than  I  am  at  this  instant.  {Looks  stedfastly 
at  her.) 

Phil.  Did  ever  anybody  doubt,  Master  Thomas, 
but  that  you  were  extremely  satisfied  with  your 
sweet  self? 

Tom.  I  am  indeed.  The  thing  I  have  least  rea- 
son to  be  satisfied  with,  is  my  fortune,  and  I  am 
glad  of  my  poverty;  perhaps,  if  I  were  rich,  I 
should  overlook  the  finest  woman  in  the  woild, 
that  wants  nothing  but  riches  to  be  thought  so. 

Phil.  How  prettily  was  that  said!  But  I'll  have 
a  great  deal  more  before  I'll  say  one  \\orA.{Aside.) 

Tom.  I  should,  perhaps,  have  been  stupidly 
above  her,  had  I  not  been  her  equal  ;  and  by  hot 
being  her  equal,  never  had  an  opportunity  of  being 


her  slave.  I  am  my  master's  servant  for  hire,  1 
am  my  mistress's  from  choice;  would  she  but  ap- 
prove my  passion! 

Phil.  I  think  it  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  you 
speak  of  it  with  any  sense  of  anguish,  if  you  really 
do  suffer  any.  [have  seen? 

Tom.  Ah  !   Phillis,  can  you  doubt  after  what  you 

Phil.  I  know  not  what  I  have  seen,  nor  what  I 
have  heard ;  but  since  I  am  at  leisure,  you  may 
tell  me  when  you  fell  in  love  with  me,  how  you  fell 
in  love  with  me,  and  what  you  have  suffered,  or 
are  ready  to  suffer,  for  me. 

Tom.  Oh !  the  unmerciful  jade,  when  I'm  in 
haste  about  my  master's  letter ;  but  I  must  go 
through  it.  {Aside.)  Ah!  too  well  I  remember 
when,  and  how,  and  on  what  occasion,  I  was  first 
surprised.  It  was  on  the  first  of  April,  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fifteen,  I  came  into  Mr. 
Sealand's  service.  I  was  then  a  hobble-de-hoy, 
and  you  a  pretty,  little,  tight  girl,  a  favourite 
handmaid  of  the  housekeeper.  At  that  time  we 
neither  of  us  knew  what  was  in  us.  I  remember 
I  was  ordered  to  get  out  of  the  window,  one  pair 
of  stairs,  to  rub  the  sashes  clean  ;  the  person  em- 
ployed on  the  inner  side  was  your  charming  self, 
whom  I  had  never  seen  before. 

Phil,  I  think  I  remember  the  silly  accident. 
What  made  ye,  you  oaf,  ready  to  fall  down  into 
the  street? 

Tom.  You  know  not,  I  warrant  you  ;  yoa  could 
not  guess  what  surprised  me;  you  took  no  de- 
light when  you  immediately  grew  wanton  in  your 
conquest,  and  put  your  lips  close  and  breathed 
upon  the  glass  ;  and  when  my  lips  approached,  yoa 
rubbed  a  dirty  cloth  against  my  face,  and  hid  your- 
beauteous  form ;  when  I  again  drew  near,  you  spit 
and  rubbed,  and  smiled  at  my  undoing. 

Phil,  What  silly  thoughts  you  men  have! 

Tom,  We  were  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  ;  but  ten 
times  harder  was  my  fate :  Pyramus  could  peep 
only  through  a  wall ;  I  saw  her,  saw  my  Thisbe, 
in  all  her  beauty  ;  but  as  much  kept  from  her  as  if 
a  hundred  walls  were  between  ;  for  there  was  more, 
there  was  her  will  against  me.  Would  she  but 
relent! — Oh,  Phillis,  Phillis!  shorten  my  torment, 
and  declare  you  pity  me. 

Phil,  I  believe  it's  very  sufferable  ;  the  pain  is 
not  so  exquisite  but  that  you  may  bear  it  a  little 
longer. 

Tom.  Oh!  my  charming  Phillis !  if  all  depended 
on  my  fair  one's  will,  I  could  with  glory  suffer  ; 
but,  dearest  creature,  consider  our  miserable  state. 

Phil.  How  !  mistvable  ? 

Tom.  We  are  miserable  to  be  in  love,  and  under 
the  command  of  others  than  those  we  love.  With 
that  generous  passion  in  the  heart  to  be  sent  to  and 
fro  on  errands,  called,  checked,  and  rated,  for  the 
meanest  trifles.  Oh!  Phillis,  you  don't  know  how 
many  china  cups  and  glasses  my  passion  for  you 
has  made  me  break  :  you  have  broken  my  fortune 
as  well  as  my  heart. 

Phil.  Well,  Mr.  Thomas,  I  cannot  but  own  to 
you  that  I  believe  your  master  writes,  and  you 
speak  the  best  of  any  men  in  the  world.  Never 
was  a  woman  so  well  pleased  with  a  letter  as  my 
young  lady  was  with  his,  and  this  is  an  answer  to 
it.     {Gives  him  a  letter.) 

Tom.  This  was  Well  done,  my  dearest.  Consi- 
der, we  must  strike  out  some  pretty  livelihood  for 
ourselves  by  closing  their  afi'airs  :  it  will  be  no- 
thing for  them  to  give  us  a  little  being  of  our  own, 
somesmall  tenement,  out  of  their  large  possessions. 
Whatever  they  give  us,  it  will  be  more  than  what 
they  keep  for  themselves  :  one  acre  with  Phillis 
would  be  worth  a  whole  county  without  her. 

Phil.  Oh!  could  I  but  believe  you. 

Tom.  If  not  the  utterance,  believe  the  touch,  of 
my  lips.     {Kisses  her.) 

Phil.  There's  no  contradicting  you.  How  closely 
you  argue,  Tom. 
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Tom.  Aod  will  closer  in  due  time  ;  but  I  must 
hasten  with  this  letter,  to  hasten  towards  the  pos- 
session ofyoa — then,  Phillis,  consider  how  I  must 
be  revenged  (look  to  it)  of  all  your  skittisliness, 
shy  looks,  and,  at  best,  but  coy  compliances. 

PhiL  Oh  !  Tom,  you  gi-ow  wanton  and  sensual, 
as  my  lady  calls  it :  1  must  not  endure  it.  Oh,  foh! 
you  are  a  man,  an  odious,  filthy,  male  creature  ; 
you  should  behave,  if  you  had  a  right  sense,  or 
were  a  man  of  sense,  like  Mr.  Cimberton,  with 
distance  and  indifference  ;  and  not  rush  on  one  as 
if  you  were  seizing  a  prey.  But,  hush  !  the  ladies 
are  coming.  Good  Tom,  don't  kiss  me  above 
once,  and  begone.  Lard!  we  have  been  fooling 
and  toying,  and  not  considered  the  main  business 
of  our  masters  and  mistresses, 

Tom.  Why  their  business  is  to  be  fooling  and 
toying  as  soon  as  the  parchments  are  ready. 

PhiL  Well  remembered — Parchments.  My 
lady,  to  my  knowledge,  is  preparing  writings  be- 
tween her  coxcomb  cousin,  Cimberton,  and  my 
mistress  ;  though  my  master  has  an  eye  to  the 
parchments  already  prepared  between  your  master, 
Mr.  Bevil,  and  my  mistress  ;  and  I  believe  my 
mistress  herself  has  signed  and  sealed,  in  her  heart, 
to  Mr.  Myrtle.  Did  I  not  bid  you  kiss  me  but  once 
and  begone?  but  I  know  youwon't  be  satisfied. 

Tom.  No,  you  smooth  creature!  how  should  I? 
{Kisses  her  hand.) 

Phil,  Well,  since  you  are  so  humble,  or  so  cool, 
as  to  ravish  my  hand  only,  I'll  take  my  leave  of 
you  like  a  great  lady,  and  you  a  man  of  quality. 
{They  salute  formally.) 

Tom.  Plague  of  all  this  state.  {Offers  to  kiss  her 
more  closely.) 

PhiL  No,  pr'ythee,  Tom,  mind  your  business. 
Oh!  here   is  my  young  mistress.  {Tom  taps  her 
neck  behind,  and  kisses  his  fingers.)    Go,  ye  liquor- 
ish fool.  [Exit  Tom. 
Enter  Lucinda. 

Luc.  Who  was  that  you  were  hurrying  away? 

Phil.  One  that  I  had  no  mind  to  part  with. 

Luc.  Why  did  you  turn  him  away,  then? 

Phil.  For  your  ladyship's  service,  to  carry  your 
ladyship's  letter  to  his  master.  I  could  hardly  get 
the  rogue  away. 

Luc.  Why,  has  he  so  little  love  for  his  master? 

Phil.  No,  but  he  has  so  much  love  for  his  mis- 
tress, [do  you  suffer  that  ? 

Luc.  But  I  thought  I  heard  him  kiss  you  :  why 

Phil.  Why,  madam,  we  vulgar  take  it  to  be  a 
sign  of  love.  We  servants,  we  poor  people,  that 
have  nothing  but  our  persons  to  bestow  or  treat  for, 
squeeze  with  our  hands,  and  seal  with  our  lips,  to 
ratify  vows  and  promises.         [such  earnest  down  ? 

Luc.  But  can't  you  trust  one  another  without 

Phil.  We  don't  think  it  safe,  any  more  than  you 
gentry,  to  come  together  without  deeds  executed. 

Luc.  Thou  art  a  pert  merry  hussy. 

PhiL  I  wish,  madam,  your  lover  and  you  were 
as  merry  as  Tom  and  your  servant  are. 

Luc.  Yon  grow  impertinent. 

PhiL  I  have  done,  madam  ;  and  I  won't  ask  you 
■what  you  intend  to  do  with  Mr.  Myrtle  ;  what  your 
-father  will  do  with  Mr.  Bevil;  nor  what  you  all, 
especially  my  lady,  mean  by  admitting  Mr.  Cim- 
berton as  particularly  here  as  if  he  were  married  to 
yon  already;  nay,  you  are  married  actually  as  far 

Luc.  How's  that?  [as  people  of  quality  are. 

PhiL  You  have  difterent  beds  in  the  same  house. 

Luc.  Psha !  I  have  a  very  great  value  for  Mr. 
Bevil,  but  have  absolutely  put  an  end  to  his  pre- 
tensions in  the  letter  I  gave  yon  for  him. 

PhiL  Then  Mr.  Myrtle— 

Luc.  He  had  my  parents'  leave  to  apply  to  me, 
and  by  that  he  has  won  me  and  my  affections  ;  who 
is  to  have  this  body  of  mine  without  them,  it  seems, 
i  s  nothing  to  me :  my  mother  says  'tis  indecent  for 
me  to  let  my  thoughts  stray  about  the  person  of 
my  husband;  nay,  she  says,  a  maid  rigidly  virtuoas, 
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though  she  may  have  been  where  her  lover  was  a 
thousand  times,  should  not  have  made  observations 
enough  to  know  him  from  another  man  when  she 
sees  him  in  a  third  place. 

Phil.  That's  more  than  the  severity  of  a  nun ;  for 
not  to  see  when  one  may  is  hardly  possible;  not  to 
see  when  one  can't  is  very  easy;  at  this  rate,  madam, 
there  are  a  greatmanywhomyou  have  not  seen,  who — 

Luc.  Mamma  says,  the  first  time  you  see  yoar 
husband  should  be  at  that  instant  he  is  made  so. 
When  your  father,  with  the  help  of  the  minister, 
gives  you  to  him,  then  you  are  to  see  him,  then  you 
are  to  observe  and  take  notice  of  him,  because  then 
you  are  to  obey  him. 

Phil,  But  does  not  my  lady  remember  you  are 
to  love  as  well  as  to  obey? 

Luc.  To  love  is  a  passion,  'tis  a  desire  ;  and  we 
must  have  no  desires.  Oh !  I  cannot  endure  the 
reflection.  With  what  insensibility  on  my  part, 
witli  what  more  than  patience,  have  I  been  exposed 
and  offered  to  some  awkward  booby  or  other  in 
every  county  of  Great  Britain ! 

Phil.  Indeed,  madam,  I  wonder  I  never  heard 
yon  speak  of  it  before  with  this  indignation. 

Luc.  Every  corner  of  the  land  has  presented  me 
with  a  wealthy  coxcomb  :  as  fast  as  one  treaty  has 
gone  off,  another  has  come  on,  till  my  name  and 
person  have  been  the  tittle-tattle  of  the  whole  town. 

PhiL  But,  madam,  all  these  vexations  will  end 
very  soon  in  one  for  all :  Mr.  Cimberton  is  your 
mother's  kinsman,  and  three  hundred  j'ears  an  older 
gentleman  than  any  lover  you  ever  had ;  for  which 
reason,  with  that  of  his  prodigious  large  estate,  she 
is  resolved  on  him,  and  has  sent  to  consult  the  law- 
yers accordingly ;  nay,  has,  whether  you  know  it  or 
no,  been  in  treaty  with  Sir  Geoflry ;  who,  to  join  in 
the  settlement,  has  accepted  of  a  sum  to  do  it,  and 
is  every  moment  expected  in  town  for  that  purpose. 

Luc.  How  do  you  get  all  this  intelligence? 

Phil,  By  an  art  I  have,  I  thank  my  stars,  beyond 
all  the  waiting-maids  in  Great  Britain ;  the  art  of 
listening,  madam,  for  your  ladyship's  service. 

Luc.  I  shall  soon  know  as  much  as  you  do.  Leave 
me,  leave  me,  Phillis  ;  begone  ;  here,  here,  I'll  turn 
you  out.  My  mother  says  I  must  not  converse  with 
ray  servants,  though  I  must  converse  with  no  one 
else.  [E.Kit  Phil.^  Here  he  comes  with  my  mother  ; 
it's  much  if  he  looks  at  me ;  or,  if  he  does,  takes  no 
more  notice  of  me  than  of  any  other  moveables  in 
the  room. 

Enter  Mrs.  Sealand  and  Cimberton. 

Mj-s.  S.  How  do  I  admire  this  noble,  this  learned 
taste  of  your's,  and  the  worthy  regard  you  have  to 
our  own  ancient  and  honourable  house,  in  consult- 
ing a  means  to  keep  the  blood  as  pure  and  as  regu- 
larly descended  as  may  be. 

Cim.  Why,  really,  madam,  the  young  women  of 
this  age  are  treated  with  discourses  of  such  a  ten- 
dency, and  their  imaginations  so  bewildered  in  llesL 
and  blood,  that  a  man  of  reason  can't  talk  to  be 
understood:  they  have  no  ideas  of  happiness  but 
what  are  more  gross  than  the  gratification  of  hunger 
and  thirst. 

Luc.  With  how  much  reflection  he  is  a  coxcomb  ! 
{Aside.) 

Cim.  And  in  truth,  madam,  I  have  considered  it 
as  a  most  brutal  custom,  that  persons  of  the  first 
character  in  the  world  should  go  as  ordinarily,  and 
with  as  little  shame  to  bed,  as  to  dinner  with  one 
another.  They  proceed  to  the  propagation  of  the 
species  as  openly  as  to  the  preservation  of  the  indi- 
vidual, [have  no  shame,  I'm  sure.  {Aside.) 

Luc.  She  that  willingly  goes  to  bed  to  thee  must 

Mrs.  S.  Oh,  cousin  Cimberton!  cousin  Cimber- 
ton !  how  abstracted,  how  refined  is  your  sense  of 
things !  bnt,  indeed,  it  is  too  true  ;  there  is  nothing; 
so  ordinary  as  to  say,  in  the  best  governed  families, 
ray  master  and  lady  are  gone  to  bed ;  one  does  not 
know  but  it  might  have  been  said  of  one's  self. 

Cim.  Lycurgus,  madam,  instituted  otherwise: 
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among  the  Lacedemonians  the  whole  female  world 
was  pregnant,  but  none  bat  the  mothers  themselves 
knew  by  whom ;  their  meetings  were  secret,  and 
the  amorous  congress  always  by  stealth  ;  and  no 
such  professed  doings  between  the  sexes  as  are  toler- 
ated among  us,  under  the  audacious  word,  marriage. 

Mrs.  S.  Oh  !  had  I  lived  in  those  days,  and  been 
a  matron  of  Sparta,  one  might,  with  less  indecency, 
have  had  ten  children,  according  to  that  modest 
institution,  than  one  under  the  confusion  of  our 
modern  barefaced  manner. 

Luc.  And  yet,  poor  woman,  she  has  gone  through 
the  whole  ceremony,  and  here  I  stand  a  melancholy 
proof  of  it.  (Aside.) 

Mrs.S.  We  will  talk  then  of  business.  That  girl, 
-walking  about  the  room  there,  is  to  be  your  wife  ; 
she  has,  I  confess,  no  ideas,  no  sentiments,  that 
speak  her  born  of  a  thinking  mother. 

Cini.  I  have  observed  her  ;  her  lively  look,  free 
air,  and  disengaged  countenance,  speak  her  very — 

Luc.  Very  what  1  [way. 

Cim.  If  you  please,  madam,  to  set  her  a  little  that 

Mrs.  S.  Lucinda,  say  nothing  to  him,  you  are  not 
a  match  for  him  ;  when  you  are  married  you  may 
speak  to  such  a  husband  when  yon're  spoken  to ; 
but  I  am  disposing  of  you  above  yourself  every  way. 

Cim.  Madam,  you  cannot  but  observe  the  incon- 
veniences I  expose  myself  to,  in  hopes  that  your 
ladyship  will  be  the  consort  of  my  better  part.  As 
for  the  young  woman,  she  is  rather  an  impediment 
than  a  help  to  a  man  of  letters  and  speculation. 
Madam,  there  is  no  reflection,  no  philosophy,  can 
at  all  times  subdue  the  sensitive  life,  but  the  animal 
shall  sometimes  carry  away  the  man.  Ha  !  ay,  the 
Termilion  of  her  lips. 

Luc.  Pray  don't  talk  of  me  thus. 

Cim.  The  pretty  enough  pant  of  her  bosom. 

Luc.  Sir  !    Madam,  don't  you  hear  him  ? 

Cim.  Her  forward  chest. 

Luc.  Intolerable! 

Cim,  High  health. 

Luc.  The  grave,  easy  impudence  of  him ! 

Cim.  Proud  heart. 

Imc.  Stupid  coxcomb! 

Cim.  I  say,  madam,  her  impatience,  while  we  are 
looking  at  her,  throws  out  all  attractions :  her  arms, 
her  neck — what  a  spring  in  her  step  ! 

Luc.  Don't  you  run  me  over  thus,  you  strange, 
unaccountable — 

Cim.  What  an  elasticity  in  her  veins  and  arteries. 

Luc.  I  have  no  veins,  no  arteries. 

Mrs.S.  Oh,  child!  hear  him;  he  talks  finely; 
he's  a  scholar  ;  he  knows  what  you  have. 

Cim.  The  speaking  invitation  of  her  shape,  the 
gathering  of  herself  up,  and  the  indignation  you  see 
in  the  pretty  little  thing!  Now  I  am  considering 
her,  on  this  occasion,  but  as  one  that  is  to  be  preg- 
nant; and  pregnant  undoubtedly  she  will  be  yearly  : 
I  fear  I  sha'n't  for  many  years  have  discretion 
enough  to  give  her  one  fallow  season. 

Luc.  Monster!  there's  no  bearing  it.  The  hideous 
sot !  There's  no  enduring  it ;  to  be  thus  surveyed 
like  a  steed  at  sale! 

Cim.  At  sale !  she's  very  illiterate ;  but  she's  very 
■well  limbed,  too.     Turn  her  in,  I  see  what  she  is. 

Mrs,  S,  Go,  you  creature,  I  am  ashamed  of  you. 
[Exit  Lucinda,  in  a  rage. 

Cim.  No  harm  done.  You  know,  madam,  the 
better  sort  of  people,  as  I  observed  to  you,  treat 
by  their  lawyers  of  weddings  ;  (adjusts  himself  at 
the  glass)  and  the  woman  in  the  bargain,  like  the 
mansion-house  in  the  sale  of  the  estate,  is  thrown 
in  ;  and  what  that  is,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  not 
at  all  considered. 

Mrs.  S.  I  grant  it;  and,  therefore,  make  no  de- 
mand for  her  youth  and  beauty,  and  every  other 
accomplishment,  as  the  common  world  think  them, 
because  she  is  not  polite. 

Cim,  Madam,  I  marry  to  have  an  heir  to  my  es- 
tats,  and  not  to  beget  a  colony  or  a  plantation.  Thi^ 
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young  woman's  beauty  and  constitution  will  demand 
provision  for  a  tenth  child  at  least. 

Mrs.  S.  But  I  have  given  directions  for  the 
marriage  settlements,  and  Sir  Geoffry  Cimberton's 
counsel  is  to  meet  our's  here  at  this  hour  concerning 
his  joining  in  the  deed ;  which,  when  executed,  makes 
you  capable  of  settling  what  is  due  to  Lucinda's  for- 
tune.    Herself,  as  I  told  j'ou,  I  say  nothing  of. 

Cim.  ^o,  no,  no  ;  indeed,  madam,  it  is  not  usual ; 
and  I  must  depend  upon  my  own  reflection  and  phi- 
losophy not  to  overstock  my  family. 

Mrs.S.  I  cannot  help  her,  cousin  Cimberton  ;  but 
she  is,  for  aught  I  see,  as  well  as  the  daughter  of  any- 

Cim.  That  is  very  true,  madam.  [body  else. 

Enter  a  Servant,  who  whispers  Mrs.  Sealand, 

Mrs.  S.  The  lawyers  are  come,  and  now  we  are 
to  hear  what  they  have  resolved  as  to  the  point 
whether  it  is  necessary  that  Sir  Geoffry  should  join 
in  the  settlement,  as  being  what  they  call  in  the  re- 
mainder. But,  good  cousin,  you  must  have  patience 
with  them.  These  lawyers,  I  am  told,  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  ;  one  is  what  they  call  a  chamber-coun- 
sel, the  other  a  pleader  :  the  conveyancer  is  slow, 
from  an  imperfection  in  his  speech,  and,  therefore, 
shunned  the  bar,  but  extremely  passionate,  and  im- 
patient of  contradiction :  the  other  is  as  warm  as  he, 
but  has  a  tongue  so  voluble,  and  a  heat  so  conceited, 
he  will  suffer  nobody  to  speak  but  himself. 

Cim.  You  mean  old  Sergeant  Target  and  Coun- 
sellor Bramble:  I  have  heard  of  them. 

Mrs.  S.  The  same.    Shew  in  the  gentlemen. 

\Exit  Servant, 
Re-enter  a  Servant,  introducing  Myrtle  and  Tom^ 

disguised  as  Bramble  and  Target. 
Gentlemen,  this  is  the  party  concerned,  Mr. Cimber- 
ton ;  and  I  hope  you  have  considered  of  the  matter. 

Tom.  Yes,  madam,  we  have  agreed  that  it  must 
be  by  indent — dent — dent — dent — 

Myr,  Yes,  madam,  Mr.  Sergeant  and  myself  have 
agreed,  as  he  is  pleased  to  inform  you,  that  it  must 
be  an  indenture  tripartite,  and  tripartite  let  it  be ; 
for  Sir  Geoftrj'  must  needs  be  a  party.  Old  Cimber- 
ton, in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  nine- 
teen, says,  in  that  ancient  roll  in  Mr.  Sergeant's 
hands,  as  recourse  thereto  being  had,  will  more  at 
large  appear.  [pears  that — 

Tom.  Yes,  and  by  the  deeds  in  your  hands  it  ap- 

Myr.  Mr.  Sergeant,  I  beg  of  you  to  make  no  in- 
ferences upon  what  is  in  our  custody,  but  speak  to 
the  titles  in  your  own  deeds.  I  shall  not  shew  that 
deed  till  ray  client  is  in  town. 

Cim,  You  know  best  your  own  methods. 

Mrs.S.  The  single  question  is,  whether  the  entail 
is  such,  that  Sir  Geoffry  is  necessary  in  this  affair? 

Myr.  Yes,  as  to  the  lordship  of  the  Tretriplet, . 
but  not  as  to  the  messuage  of  Grimgribber. 

Tom,.  I  say  thatGr — gr — ,  that  Gr — gr,  Grimgrib- 
ber, Grimgribber  is  in  us ;  that  is  to  say,  the  remain- 
der thereof,  as  well  as  that  of  Tr — Tr — triplet. 

Myr.  You  go  upon  the  deed  of  Sir  Ralph,  made 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  precedent  to  that . 
in  which  old  Cimberton  made  over  the  remainder, ' 
and  made  it  pass  to  the  heirs  general,  by  which  your 
client  comes  in  ;  and  I  question  whether  the  remain- 
der even  of  Tretriplet  is  in  him  ;  but  we  are  willing 
to  wave  that,  and  give  him  a  valuable  consideration. 
But  we  shall  not  purchase  what  is  in  us  for  eve^,  as 
Grimgribber  is,  at  the  rate  as  we  guard  against  the 
contingent  of  Mr.  Cimberton  having  no  son.  Then 
we  know  Sir  Geoftry  is  the  first  of  the  collateral 
male  line  in  this  family,  yet — 

Tom.  Sir,  Gr— gr — ber  is — 

Myr.  I  apprehend  you  very  well,  and  your  argu- 
ment might  be  of  force,  and  we  would  be  inclined 
to  hear  that  in  all  its  parts ;  but,  sir,  I  see  very 
plainly  what  you  are  going  into;  I  tell  you,  it  is  as 
probable  a  contingent  that  Sir  Geoftry  may  die  be- 
fore Mr.  Cimberton,  as  that  he  may  outlive  him. 

Tom.  Sir,  we  are  not  ripe  for  that  yet,  but  I  must 
say— 
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Myr.  Sir,  I  all6w  50a  the  whole  extent  of  that 
argument ;  but  that  will  go  no  farther  than  as  to  the 
olaimautsunderoldCimberton.  I  am  of  opinion,  that, 
according  to  the  instructions  of  Sir  Ralph,  he  could 
not  dock  the  entail,  and  tlien  create  a  new  estate  for 
the  heirs  in  general.  [Gr — gr — ber — 

Tom.  Sir,  I  have  no  patience  to  be  told  that,  when 

Myr.  I  will  allow  it  >ou,  Mr.  Sergeant ;  but  there 
must  be  the  words,  heirs  for  ever,  10  make  such  an 
estate  as  you  pretend. 

Cim.  I  must  be  impartial,  though  you  are  counsel 
for  my  side  of  the  question.  Were  it  not  that  you 
are  so  good  as  to  allow  him  what  he  has  not  said,  I 
should  think  it  very  hard  you  should  answer  him 
withouthearingbim.  But,  gentlemen,  I  believe  you 
have  both  considered  this  matter,  and  are  lirra  in 
your  different  opinions  :  'twere  better,  therefore, 
you  proceed  according  to  the  particular  sense  of 
each  of  you,  and  give  your  thoughts  distinctly  in 
writing.  And,  do  you  see,  sirs?  pray  let  me  have  a 
copy  of  what  you  say  in  English. 

Myr.  Why,  what  is  all  we  have  been  saying?  In 
English!  Oh!  but  I  forgot  myself ;  you're  a  wit. 
But,  however,  to  please  you,  sir,  you  shall  have  it 
in  as  plain  terms  as  the  law  will  admit  of. 

Cim.  But  I  would  have  it,  sir,  without  delay. 

Myr.  That  sir,  the  law  will  not  admit  of.  The 
courts  are  sitting  at  Westminster,  and  I  am  this 
moment  obliged  to  be  at  every  one  of  them,  and 
'twould  be  wrong  if  I  should  not  be  in  the  Hall  to 
attend  one  of  them  at  least ;  the  rest  would  take  it 
ill  else  ;  therefore,  I  must  leave  what  I  have  said  to 
Mr.  Sergeant's  consideration,  and  I  will  digest  his 
arguments  on  my  part,  and  you  shall  hear  from  me 
again,  sir.  \^Exit. 

Tom.  Agreed,  agreed.  [little  abruptly. 

Cim.  Mr.  Bramble  is  very  quick.     He  parted  a 

Tom.  He  could  not  bear  my  argument;  1  pinched 
him  to  the  quick  about  that  Gr — gr — ber. 

Mrs.  S.  I  saw  that,  for  he  durst  not  so  much  as 
hear  you.  I  shall  send  to  you,  Mr.  Sergeant,  as 
soon  as  Sir  Geoffry  comes  to  town,  and  then,  I 
hope,  all  may  be  adjusted. 

Tom.  I  shall  be  at  my  chambers,  at  my  usual 
hours.  [Exit. 

Cim.  Madam,  if  you  please,  I'll  now  attend  you  to 
the  tea-table,  where  I  shall  hear  from  your  ladyship 
reason  and  good  sense  after  all  this  law  and  gibberish. 

Mrs.  S.  'Tis  a  wonderful  thing,  sir,  that  men  of 
their  profession  do  not  study  to  talk  the  substance 
of  what  they  have  to  say  in  the  language  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  ;  sure,  they'd  find  their  account  in  it. 

Cim.  They  might,  perhaps,  madam,  with  people 
of  your  good  sense ;  but  with  the  generality  'twould 
never  do  :  the  vulgar  would  have  no  respect  for 
truth  and  knowledge  if  they  were  exposed  to  naked 
view. 

Truth  is  loo  simple,  of  all  art  bereav''d; 

Since  the  world  will,  why  let  it  be  deceived. 

lExeunt. 
ACT  IV.— Scene  l.—Bevil's  Lodyinr/s. 
Enter  Bevil,  with  a  letter  m  his  hand,  followed  by 
Tom. 

Toni.  Upon  my  life,  sir,  I  know  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter; I  never  opened  my  lips  to  Mr.  Myrtle  about  any- 
thing of  your  honour's  letter  to  madam  Lucinda. 

JJeui/.  What's  the  fool  in  such  a  fright  for?  I  don't 
suppose  you  did.  What  I  would  know  is,  whether 
Mr.  Myrtle  shewed  any  suspicion,  or  asked  you  any 
questions,  to  lead  you  to  say  casually  that  you  had 
carried  any  such  letter  for  me  this  morning? 

Tom.  Why,  sir,  if  he  did  ask  me  any  questions, 
how  could  I  help  it? 

Bevil.  I  don't  say  you  could,  oaf!  I  am  not  ques- 
tioning you,  bat  him.     What  did  he  say  to  you? 

Tom.  Why,  sir,  when  I  came  to  his  chambers,  to 
be  dressed  for  the  lawyer's  part  your  honour  was 
pleased  to  put  me  upon,  he  asked  me  if  I  bad  been 
to  Mr.  Sealand's  this  morning?  So  I  told  him,  sir, 
J  often  went  thither;  because,  sir,  if  I  had  not  said 
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that,  lie  might  have  thought  there  was  something 
more  in  my  going  now  than  at  another  time. 

Bevil.  Very  well.  The  fellow's  caution,  I  find,.' 
has  given  him  this  jealousy.  {Aside.)  Did  he  ask 
you  no  other  questions? 

Tom.  Yes,  sir;  now  I  remember,  as  wecame  away 
in  the  hackney-coach  from  Mr. Sealand's  ;  "Torn,  ' 
says  he,  "  as  I  came  in  to  your  master  this  morn- 
ing, he  bade  you  go  for  an  answer  to  a  letter  he  had 
sent ;  pray,  did  you  bringhimany  ?"  says  he.  "Ah  !" 
says  I,  "  sir,  your  honour  is  pleased  to  joke  with 
me;  you  have  a  mind  to  know  whether  I  can  keep 
a  secret  or  no."  [told  him  you  had  one. 

Bevil.  And  so,  by  shewing  him  you  could,  you 

Tom.  Sir — (Confused.) 

Bevil.  What  mean  actions  does  jealousy  make  a 
man  stoop  to!  how  poorly  has  he  used  art  with  a' 
servant  to  make  him  betray  his  master!  (Aside.) 
Well,  and  when  did  he  give  you  this  letter  for  me? 

Tom.  Sir,  he  writ  it  before  he  pulled  off  bis 
lawyer's  gown,  at  his  own  chambers. 

Bevil.  Very  well ;  and  what  did  he  say  when  you 
brought  him  my  answer  to  it  ? 

Tom.  He  looked  a  little  out  of  humour,  sir,  and 
said  it  was  very  well.  [Wait  without. 

Bevil,  I  knew  he  would  be  grave  upon't.  (Aside.) 

Tom.  Hum!  'gad,  I  don't  like  this  :  I  am  afraid 
we  are  in  the  wrong  box  here.  (Aside.)  \^Exit. 

Bevil.  I  put  on  a  serenity  while  my  fellow  was 
present,  but  I  have  never  been  more  thoroughly 
disturbed.  This  hot  man,  to  write  me  a  challenge 
on  supposed  artificial  dealing,  when  I  professed 
myself  his  friend!  I  can  live  contented  without 
glory,  but  I  cannot  suffer  shame.  What's  to  be 
done?  But,  first,  let  me  consider  Lncinda's  letter 
again.  (iJeac/*.)  "Sir, — I  hope  it  is  consistent  with  the 
laws  a  woman  ought  to  impose  ujgon  herself,  to  acknow- 
ledge that  your  manner  of  declining  a  treaty  of  mar- 
riage in  our  family,  and  desiring  the  refusal  may  come 
from  me,  has  something  more  engaging  in  it  than  the 
courtship  of  him  ivho  I  fear  will  fall  to  my  lot,  except 
your  friend  exerts  himself  for  our  common  safety  and 
happiness.  I  have  reasons  for  desiring  Mr.  Myrtle 
may  not  know  of  this  letter  till  hereafter  ;  and  am  your 
most  obliged  humble  servant,  LuciNDA  Sealand." 
Well,  but  the  postscript:  "I won't,  upon  second 
thoughts,  hide  anything  from  you :  but  my  reason  for 
concealing  this  is,  that  Mr.  Myrtle  has  a  jealousy  in 
his  temper,  which  gives  me  some  terrors ;  but  my  es- 
teem for  him  inclines  me  to  hope  that  only  an  ill  effect 
which  sometimes  accompanies  a  tender  love,  and  what 
may  be  cured  by  a  careful  and  unblameable  conduct." 
Thus  has  this  lady  made  me  her  friend  and  confi- 
dant, and  put  herself  in  a  kind  under  myprotection. 
I  cannot  tell  him  immediately  the  purport  of  her 
letter,  except  I  could,  cure  him  of  the  violent  and 
untract able  passion  of  jealousy,  and  to  serve  him 
and  her,  by  disobeying  her  in  the  article  of  secrecy, 
more  than  I  should  by  complying  with  her  direc- 
tions. But,  then,  this  duelling,  which  custom  has 
imposed  upon  every  man  who  would  live  with  re- 
putation and  honour  in  the  world,  how  must  I  pre- 
serve myself  from  imputations  there?  he'll,  forsooth, 
call  it,  or  think  it,  fear,  if  I  explain  without  fighting. 
But  his  letter  ;  I'll  read  it  again.  (Reads.)  "  Sir, — 
KoM  have  used  me  basely,  in  corresponding  and  car- 
rying on  a  treaty  where  you  told  me  you  were  indif- 
ferent. I  have  changed  my  sword  since  I  saw  you ; 
which  advertisement  I  thought  proper  to  send  you 
against  the  next  meeting  between  you  and  the  injured 
Charles  Myrtle." 
Re-enter  Tom. 

Tom.  Mr.  Myrtle,  sir :  would  your  honour  please 
to  see  him? 

Bevil.  Why,  you  stupid  creature,  let  Mr.  Myrtle 
wait  at  my  lodgings!  Shew  him  up.  [Exit  Tom."] 
Well,  I  am  resolved  upon  my  carriage  to  him  ;  he 
is  in  love,  and  in  every  circumstance  of  life  a  little 
distrustful,  which  I  roust  allow  for.  But  here  he  is, 
[Re-enter  Tom,  with  MYRTLE.]   Sir,  I  am  extreipe- 
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ly  obliged  toyouforlhishonoar.  But,  sir,  yon,  with 
your  very  discerning  face,  leave  the  room.  [^Exit 
Tom,']  Well,  Mr.  Myrtle, your  commands  with  me  ? 

Myr.  The  time,  the  place,  our  long  acquaintance, 
and  many  other  circumstances  which  affect  me  on 
this  occasion,  oblige  me,  without  further  ceremony 
or  conference,  to  desire  you  would  not  only,  as  you 
already  have,  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  my  letter, 
but  also  comply  with  the  request  in  it.  I  must  have 
further  notice  taken  of  my  message  than  these  half 
lines.     I  have  your's.     I  shall  be  at  home. 

Bevil.  Sir,  I  own  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
you  in  a  very  unsual  style  ;  but,  as  I  design  every- 
thing in  this  matter  shall  be  your  own  action,  your 
own  seeking,  I  shall  understand  nothing  but  what 
you  are  pleased  to  confirm  face  to  face  ;  and  I  have 
already  forgot  the  contents  of  your  epistle. 

Myr.  This  cool  manner  is  very  agreeable  to  the 
abuse  you  have  already  made  of  my  simplicity  and 
frankness,  and,  I  see,  your  moderation  tends  to  your 
own  advantage  and  not  mine ;  to  your  own  safety, 
liot  consideration  of  your  friend. 

Bevil.  My  own  safety,  Mr.  Myrtle"! 

Myr.  Your  own  safety,  Mr.  Bevil. 

■  Bevil,  Look  you,  Mr.  Myrtle,  there's  no  dis- 
guising that  I  understand  what  you  would  be  at: 
but,  sir,  you  know  I  have  often  dared  to  disapprove 
of  the  decisions  a  tyrant  custom  has  introduced  to 
the  breach  of  all  laws,  both  divine  and  human. 

Myr.  Mr.  Bevil,  Mr.  Bevil !  it  would  be  a  good 
first  principle,  in  those  who  have  so  tender  a  con- 
science that  way,  to  have  as  much  abhorrence  of 

Bevil.  As  y/ha.t1  [doing  injuries  as — 

Myr.  As  fear  of  answering  for  them. 

Bevil.  As  fear  of  answering  for  them?  But  that 
apprehension  is  just  or  blameable  according  to  the 
object  of  that  fear.  T  have  often  told  you  in  confi- 
dence of  heart,  I  abhorred  the  daring  to  offend  the 
Author  of  life,  and  rushing  into  his  presence.  I  say, 
by  the  very  same  act,  to  commit  the  crime  against 
him,  and  immediately  to  urge  on  to  his  tribunal. 

Myr.  Mr.  Bevil,  I  must  tell  you  this  coolness, 
this  gravity,  this  shew  of  conscience,  shall  never 
cheat  me  of  my  mistress.  You  have,  indeed,  the  best 
excuse  for  life,  the  hopes  of  possessing  Lucinda ; 
but,  consider,  sir,  I  have  as  much  reason  to  be  weary 
of  it,  if  I  am  to  lose  her ;  and  my  first  attempt  to  re- 
cover her  shall  be  to  let  her  see  the  dauntless  man 
who  is  to  be  her  guardian  and  protector. 

Bevil.  Sir,  shew  me  but  the  least  glimpse  of  ar- 
gument that  I  am  authorized,  by  my  own  hand,  to 
vindicate  any  lawless  insult  of  this  nature,  and  I 
will  shew  thee  to  chastise  thee  hardly  deserves  the 
name  of  courage.  Slight,  inconsiderate  man  !  There 
is,  Mr.  Myrtle,  no  such  terror  in  quick  anger;  and 
you  shall,  you  know  not  why,  be  cool,  as  you 
have,  you  know  not  why,  been  warm. 

■  Myr.  Is  the  woman  one  loves  so  little  an  occa- 
sion of  anger  ?  You,  perhaps,  who  know  not  what 
it  is  to  love,  who  have  your  ready,  your  commo- 
dious, your  foreign  trinket,  for  your  loose  hours, 
and,  from  your  fortune,  your  specious  outward  car- 
riage, and  other  lucky  circumstances,  as  easy  a  way 
to  the  possession  of  a  woman  of  honour,  you  know 
nothing  of  what  it  is  to  be  alarmed,  to  be  distracted 
with  anxiety  and  terror  of  losing  more  than  life. 
Your  marriage,  happy  man !  goes  on  like  common 
business  ;  and,  in  the  interim,  you  have  your  ram- 
bling captive,  your  Indian  princess  ;  for  your  soft 
moments  of  dalliance,  your  convenient,  your  ready 
Indiana. 

Bevil.  You  have  touched  me  beyond  the  patience 
of  a  man,  and  I'm  excusable  in  the  guard  of  inno- 
cence, or  from  the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  which 
can  bear  no  more,  to  accept  your  invitation  and 
observe  your  letter.  Sir,  I  11  attend  you. 
Re-enter  ToM. 

Tom.  Did  you  call,  sir?  I  thought  you  did;  I 
heard  vou  speak  aloud. 
'  Bevil.  Yes ;  go  call  a  coach. 
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Tom,  Sir — master — Mr.  Myrtle — friends — gen- 
tlemen, what  d'ye  mean?  I  am  but  a  servant,  or — 

Bevil.  Call  a  coach.  [^Exit  Tom,  A  long  pause  ; 
they  walk  sullenly  by  each  other.]  Shall  I,  though 
provoked  to  the  uttermost,  recover  myself  at  the 
entrance  of  a  third  person,  and  that  my  servant  too, 
and  not  have  respect  enough  to  all  I  have  ever  been 
receiving  from  infancy,  the  obligation  to  the  best 
of  fathers,  to  an  unhappy  virgin,  too,  whose  life 
depends  on  mine"?  {Aside,  Shuts  the  door,)  I  have, 
thank  heaven!  had  time  to  recollect  myself;  and 
shall  not,  for  fear  of  what  such  a  rash  man  as  yoa 
think  of  me,  keep  longer  unexplained  the  false  ap- 
pearances under  which  your  infirmity  of  temper 
makes  you  suffer,  when,  perhaps,  too  much  regard 
to  a  false  point  of  honour  makes  me  prolong  that 
suffering. 

Myr,  I  am  sure  Mr.  Bevil  cannot  doubt  but  I 
had  rather  have  satisfaction  from  his  innocence  than 
his  sword. 

Bevil.  Why,  then,  would  you  ask  it  first  that  way  ? 

Myr.  Consider,  you  kept  your  temper  yourself 
no  longer  than  till  I  spoke  to  the  disadvantage  of 
her  you  loved. 

Bevil,  True.  But  let  me  tell  you,  I  have  saved 
you  from  the  most  exquisite  distress,  even  though 
you  had  succeeded  in  the  dispute.  I  know  you  so 
well,  that,  I  am  sure,  to  have  found  this  letter  about 
a  man  you  had  killed  would  have  been  worse  than 
death  to  yourself.  Read  it.  When  he  is  thoroughly 
mortified,  and  shame  has  got  the  better  of  jealousy, 
he  will  deserve  to  be  assisted  towards  obtaining 
Lucinda.  (Aside.) 

Myr.  With  what  a  superiority  has  he  turned  the 
injury  on  me  as  the  aggressor!  I  begin  to  fear  I 
have  been  too  far  transported.  Is  not  that  saying 
too  much?  I  shall  relapse.  But  I  find,  (on the  post- 
script)— With  what  face  can  I  see  my  benefactor, 
my  advocate,  whom  I  have  treated  like  a  betrayer? 
(Aside.)  Oh!  Bevil,  with  what  words  shall  I — 

Bevil.  There  needs  none;  to  convince  is  much 

Myr.  But  can  you — •  [more  than  to  conquer. 

Bevil.  You  have  overpaid  the  inquietude  you  gave 
me  in  the  change  I  see  in  you  towards  me.  Alas  ! 
what  machines  are  we  !  thy  face  is  altered  to  that  of 
another  man,  to  that  of  my  companion,  my  friend. 

Myr.  That  I  could  be  such  a  precipitate  wretch  ! 

Bevil.  Pray,  no  more. 

Myr.  Let  me  reflect  how  many  friends  have  died 
by  the"hands  of  friends  for  want  of  temper ;  and  you 
must  give  me  leave  to  say,  again  and  again,  how 
much  I  am  beholden  to  that  superior  spirit  you  have 
subdued  me  with.  What  had  become  of  one  of  us, 
or,  perhaps,  both,  had  you  been  as  weak  as  I  was, 
and  as  incapable  of  reason? 

Bevil.  I  congratulate  to  us  both  the  escape  from 
ourselves,  and  hope  the  memory  of  it  will  make  us 
dearer  friends  than  ever. 

Myr.  Dear  Bevil !  your  friendly  conduct  has  con- 
vinced me  that  there  is  nothing  manly  but  what  is 
conducted  by  reason,  and  agreeably  to  the  practise 
of  virtue  and  justice  ;  and  yet,  how  many  have  been 
sacrificed  to  that  idol,  the  unreasonable  opinion  of 
men  !  Nay,  they  are  so  ridiculous  in  it,  that  they 
often  use  their  swords  against  each  other  with  dis- 
sembled anger  and  real  tear. 

Betrayed  by  honour,  and  compelVd  by  shame. 

They  hazard  being  to  preserve  a  name ; 

Nor  dare  inquire  into  the  dread  mistake. 

Till  plung'd  in  sad  eternity  they  wake.      [Exewnft 
Scene  II. — St.  James's  Park. 
Enter  Sir  John  Bevil  and  Sealand. 

Sir  J.  Give  me  leave,  however,  Mr.  Sealand,  as 
we  are  upon  a  treaty  for  uniting  our  families,  to 
mention  only  the  business  of  an  ancient  house. 
Genealogy  and  descent  are  to  be  of  some  consider- 
ation in  an  affair  of  this  sort. 

Seal.  Genealogy  and  descent!  Sir  John,  value 
yourself  as  yoa  please  upon  your  ancient  house,  T 
am  to  talk  freely  of  everything  you  are  pleased  to 
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put  into  your  bill  of  rates  on  this  occasion.  Yet, 
sir,  I  have  made  no  objections  to  your  son's  family ; 
it  is  his  morals  that  I  doubt. 

Sir  J.  Sir,  I  can't  help  saying,  that  what  might 
injure  a  citizen's  credit,  may  be  no  stain  to  a  gen- 
tleman's honour. 

Seal.  Sir  John,  the  honour  of  a  gentleman  is  liable 
to  be  tainted  by  as  small  a  matter  as  the  credit  of  a 
trader:  we  are  talking  of  a  marriage  ;  and,  in  such 
a  case,  the  father  of  a  young  woman  will  not  think 
it  an  addition  to  the  honour  or  credit  of  her  lover, 
that  he  is  a  keeper — 

Sir  J.  Mr.  Sealand,  don't  take  upon  you  to  spoil 
my  son's  marriage  with  any  woman  else. 

Seal.  Sir  John,  let  him  apply  to  any  woman  else, 
and  have  as  many  mistresses  as  he  pleases.       [man. 

Sir  J.  My  son,  sir,  is  a  discreet  and  sober  gentle- 

Seal.  Sir,  I  never sawamanthatwenched  soberly 
and  discreetly  that  ever  left  it  oft";  the  decency  ob- 
served ill  the  practice  hides,  even  from  the  sinner, 
the  iniquity  of^it.  [a  gentleman  of  merit. 

Sir  J.  But  my  son,  sir,  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  world. 

Seal,  I  own  to  you  I  think  him  so.  But,  Sir  John, 
I  am  a  man  exercised  and  experienced  in  chances 
and  disasters ;  I  lost,  in  my  early  years,  a  very  fine 
wife,  and  with  her  a  poor  little  infant :  this  makes 
me,  perhaps,  over  cautious  to  preserve  the  second 
bounty  of  Providence  to  me,  and  be  as  careful  as  I 
can  of  this  child.  You'll  pardon  me  ;  ray  poor  girl, 
sir,  is  as  valuable  to  me  as  your  boasted  son  to  you. 

Sir  J.  Why,  that's  one  very  good  reason,  Mr. 
Sealand,  why  I  wish  my  son  had  her. 

Seal.  There  is  nothing  but  this  strange  lady  here, 
this  incognita,  that  can  be  objected  to  him.  H^re 
and  there  a  man  falls  in  love  with  an  artful  creature, 
and  gives  up  all  the  motives  of  life  to  that  one  passion. 

Sir  J.  A  man  of  my  son's  understanding  cannot 
be  supposed  to  be  one  of  them. 

Seal.  Very  wise  men  have  been  so  enslaved  ;  and 
when  a  man  marries  with  one  of  them  upon  his  hands, 
whether  moved  from  the  demand  of  the  world,  or 
slighter  reasons,  such  a  husband  soils  with  his  wife 
for  a  month,  perhaps  ;  then,  goodb'ye,  madam;  the 
shew's  over.  Ah  !  John  Dryden  points  out  such  a 
husband  to  a  hair,  where  he  says, 

"  And  while  abroad  so  prodigal  the  dolt  is, 
Poor  spouse  at  home  as  ragged  as  a  colt  is." 
Now,  in  plain  terms,  sir,  I  shall  not  care  to  have 
my  poor  girl  turned  a  grazing  ;  and  that  must  be  the 
case  when — 

Sir  J.  But,  pray,  consider,  sir,  my  son — 

Seal.  Look  you,  sir,  I'll  make  the  matter  short. 
This  unknown  lady,  as  I  told  you,  is  all  the  objec- 
tion I  have  to  him  ;  but,  one  way  or  other,  he  is  or 
has  been  certainly  engaged  to  her.  I  am,  therefore, 
resolved  this  very  afternoon  to  visit  her.  Now,  from 
her  behaviour  or  appearance,  I  shall  soon  be  let  into 
what  I  may  fear  or  hope  for. 

Sir  J.  Sir,  I  am  very  confident  there  can  be  no- 
thing inquired  into  relating  to  my  son,  that  will  not, 
upon  being  understood,  turn  to  his  advantage. 

Seal.  I  nope  that  as  sincerely  as  you  believe  it. 
Sir  John  Bevil,  when  I  am  satisfied  in  this  great 
point,  if  your  son's  conduct  answers  the  character 
you  give  him,  I  shall  wish  your  alliance  more  than 
that  of  any  gentleman  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  so  your 
servant.  [Exit. 

Sir  J.  He  is  gone  in  a  way  but  barely  civil ;  but 
bis  great  wealth,  and  (he  merit  of  his  only  child,  the 
heiress  of  it,  are  not  to  be  lost  for  a  little  peevish- 
ness. [Exit. 
Scene  III. — BevH's  Lodgings. 
Enter  Tom  and  Phillis. 

Tom.  Well,  madam,  if  you  must  speak  with  Mr. 
Myrtle,  you  shall :  he  is  now  with  my  master  in  the 
library. 

Phil.  But  you  must  leave  me  alone  with  him,  for 
he  can't  make  me  a  present,  nor  I  so  handsomely 
take  anything  from  him  before  yon  ;  it  would  not  be 
decent. 
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Tom.  It  will  be  very  decent,  indeed,  for  me  to 
retire,  and  leave  my  mistress  with  another  man. 

Phil.  He  is  a  gentleman,  and  will  treat  one  pro- 
perly. 

Tom.  I  believe  so  ;  but,  however,  I  won't  be  far 
off";  and,  therefore,  will  venture,  to  trust  yon.  I'll 
call  him  to  you.  \^Exit. 

Phil.  What  a  deal  of  pother  and  sputter  here  is 
between  my  mistress  and  Mr.  Myrtle  from  mere 
punctilio  !  1  could,  any  hour  of  the  day,  get  her-to 
her  lover,  and  would  do  it;  but  she,  forsooth,  will 
allow  no  plot  to  get  him  ;  but  if  he  can  come  to  her, 
I  know  she  would  be  glad  of  it.  I  must,  therefore, 
do  her  an  acceptable  violence,  and  surprise  herinto 
his  arms.  I  am  sure,  I  go  by  the  best  rule  imagin- 
able :  if  she  were  my  maid,  I  should  think  her  the 
best  servant  in  the  world  for  doing  so  by  me. 

Re-enter  ToM,  with  MYRTLE. 
Oh,  sir!  you  and  Mr.  Bevil  are  fine  gentlemen,  to 
let  a  lady  remain  under  such  difficulties  as  my  poor 
mistress,  and  not  attempt  to  set  her  at  liberty,  op 
release  her  from  the  danger  of  being  instantly  mar- 
ried to  Cimberton.  [donel 

Myr.  Tom  has  been  telling — but  what  is  to  be 

Phil.  What  is  to  be  done?  When  a  man  can't 
come  at  his  mistress,  why  can't  you  fire  our  house, 
or  the  next  house  to  us,  to  make  us  run  out,  and  you 
take  us  ? 

Myr.  How,  Mrs.  Phillis'? 

Phil.  Ay,  let  me  see  that  rogue  deny  to  fire  a 
house,  make  a  riot,  or  any  other  little  thing,  when 
there  were  no  other  way  to  come  at  me. 

Totn.  I  am  obliged  to  you,  madam. 

Phil.  Why,  don't  we  hear  every  day  of  people's 
hanging  themselves  for  love,  and  won't  they  venture 
the  hazard  of  being  hanged  for  love  f  Oh!  were  I 
a  man — 

Myr.  What manlythingwouldyouharemeunder- 
take,  according  to  your  ladyship's  notion  of  a  man? 

Phil.  Only  be  at  once  what  one  time  or  other  you 
may  be,  and  wish  to  be,  and  must  be. 

Myr.  Dear  girl,  talk  plainly  to  me,  and  consider 
I,  in  my  condition,  can't  be  in  very  good  humour. 
You  say,  to  be  at  once  what  I  must  be. 

Phil.  Ay,  ay ;  I  mean  no  more  than  to  be  an  old 
man.  In  a  word,  old  Sir  GeofFry  Cimberton  is  every 
hour  expected  in  town  to  join  in  the  deeds  and  set- 
tlements for  marrying  Mr.  Cimberton.  He  is  half 
blind,  half  lame,  half  deaf,  half  dumb  ;  though,  as  to 
his  passions  and  desires,  he  is  as  warm  and  ridicu- 
lous as  when  in  the  heat  of  youth. 

Tom.  Come,  to  the  business ;  and  don't  keep  the 
gentleman  in  suspense  for  the  pleasure  of  being 
courted,  as  you  serve  me. 

Phil.  I  saw  you  at  the  masquerade  act  such  an  one 
to  perfection.  Go  and  put  on  that  very  habit,  and 
come  to  our  house  as  Sir  Geolfry.  There  is  not  one 
there  but  myself  knows  his  person.  I  was  born  in 
the  parish  where  he  is  lord  of  the  manor;  I  have 
seen  him  often  and  often  at  church  in  the  country. 
Do  not  hesitate,  but  come  thither.  They  will  think 
you  bring  a  certain  security  against  Mr.  Myrtle,  and 
you  bring  Mr.  Myrtle.  Leave  the  rest  to  me,  I 
leave  this  with  you,  and  expect — they  don't,  I  told 
you,  know  you  ;  they  think  you  out  of  town  ;  which 
you  had  as  good  be  for  ever,  if  yon  lose  this  oppor- 
tunity. I  must  be  gone ;  I  know  I  am  wanted  at 
home. 

Myr.  My  dear  Phillis  !  (Catches  and  kisses  her, 
and  gives  her  money.^ 

Phil.  Oh,  fie!  my  kisses  are  not  my  own  ;  you 
have  committed  violence  ;  but  I'll  carry  them  to  the 
right  owner.  (Tom  kisses  her.)  Come,  see  me  down 
stairs,  (/o  Tom)  and  leave  the  lover  to  think  of  his 
last  game  for  the  prize.  ^Exeunt  Tom  and  Phil. 

Myr.  I  think  I  will  instantly  attempt  this  wild 
expedient.  But  I  am  so  mortified  at  this  conduct 
of  mine  towards  poor  Bevil  :  he  must  think  meanly 
of  me.  I  know  not  how  to  reassume  myself,  and 
be  in  spirit  enough  for  such  an  adventure  as  tl\is ; 
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yet  I  must  attempt  it,  if  it  be  oulji  to  be  near  Lu- 
cinda  under  her  present  perplexities ;  and  sure — 
The  next  delight  to  transport  with  the  fair, 
Is  to  relieve  her  in  her  hours  of  care,         [^Exil, 

ACT  V. — Scene  I. — Sealand's  House. 
Sinter  Phillis,  with  lights,  before  MYRTLE,  dis- 
guised like  Sir  Geoffry  Cimherton;  supported  by 

Mrs.  Sealand,  Lucinda,  and  Cimberton. 

Mrs.  S.  Now  I  have  seen  you  thus  far.  Sir  Geof- 
fry, will  you  excuse  me  a  moment  while  I  give  my 
necessary  orders  for  your  accommodation?    [JBxii. 

Myr.  I  have  not  seen  you,  cousin  Cimberton, 
since  you  were  ten  years  old  ;  and  as  it  is  incum- 
bent on  you  to  keep  up  your  name  and  family,  I 
Bhali,  upon  very  reasonable  terras  join  with  you  in 
a  settlement  to  that  purpose,  though  I  must  tell 
you,  cousin,  this  is  the  first  merchant  that  has  mar- 
ried into  our  house. 

Luc.  Deuce  on  'em !  am  I  a  merchant  because 
tny  father  is?  (Aside.) 

Myr.  But  is  he  directly  a  trader  at  this  timel 

Cim.  There's  no  hiding  the  disgrace,  sir"!  he 
trades  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Myr.  We  never  had  one  of  our  family  before  who 
descended  from  persons  that  did  anything. 

Cim.  Sir,  since  it  is  a  girl  that  they  have,  I  am, 
for  the  honour  of  my  family,  willing  to  take  it  in 
again,  and  to  sink  her  into  our  name,  and  no  harm 
done.  [this  the  young  thing? 

'    Myr.  'Tisprudetftly  and  generously  resolved.  Is 

Cim.  Yes,  sir. 

Phil.  Good  madam !  don't  be  out  of  humour,  but 
let  them  run  to  the  utmost  of  their  extravagance  : 
bear  them  out.  (Apart -to  Lucinda.)  [weak. 

Myr.  Can't  I  see  her  nearer?  my  eyes  are  but 

Phil.  Beside,  I  am  sure  the  uncle  has  something 
■worth  your  notice.  I'll  take  care  to  get  off  the  young 
one,  and  leave  you  to  observe  what  may  be  wrought 
but  of  the  old  one  for  your  good.   \^Apart,  and  exit. 

Cim.  Madam,  this  old  gentleman,  your  great 
ttncle,  desires  to  be  introduced  to  you,  and  to  see 
you  nearer.    Approach,  sir. 

Myr.  By  your  leave,  young  lady.  (Puts  on  his 
spectacles.)  Cousin  Cimberton,  she  has  exactly  that 
sort  of  neck  and  bosom  for  which  my  sister  Ger- 
trude was  so  much  admired  in  the  year  sixty-one, 
before  the  French  dresses  first  discovered  anything 
in  women  below  the  chin. 

Luc.  Chin,  quotha !  I  don't  believe  my  passion- 
ate lover  there  knows  whether  I  have  one  or  not. 
Ha,  ha!  Re-enter  Phillis. 

Phil.  Sir,  my  lady  desires  to  shew  the  apartment 
to  you  that  she  intends  for  Sir  Geoftry.  (  To  Cim- 
berton. ) 

Cim.  Well,  sir,  by  the  time  you  have  sufficiently 
gazed  and  sunned  yourself  in  the  beauties  of  my 
spouse  there,  I  will  wait  on  you  again. 

^Exeunt  Cimberton  and  Phillis. 

Myr.  Were  it  not,  madam,  that  I  might  be  trou- 
blesome, there  is  something  of  importance,  though 
■we  are  alone,  which  I  would  say  more  safe  from 
being  heard. 

Luc.  There  is  something  in  thisflld  fellow,  me- 
"thinks,  that  raises  my  curiosity.   (Aside.) 

Myr.  To  be  free,  madam,  I  as  heartily  contemn 
this  kinsman  of  mine  as  you  do,  and  am  sorry  to  see 
so  much  beauty  and  jrnerit  devoted  by  your  parents 
to  so  insensible  a  possessor. 

Luc.  Surprising !  I  hope  then,  sir,  you  will  not 
contribute  to  the  wrong  you  are  so  generous  to  pity, 
whatever  may  be  the  interest  of  your  family. 

Myr.  This  hand  of  mine  shall  never  be  employed 
to  sign  anything  against  your  good  and  happiness. 

Luc.  i  am  sorry,  sir,  it  js  not  in  my  power  to 

make  you  proper  acknowledgments;  but  there  is  a 

gentleman  in  the  world,  whose  gratitude  will,  I  am 

sure,  be  worthy  of  the  favour.  [power  to  give. 

Myr.  All  the  thanks  I  desire,  madam,  are  in  your 

L<uc.  Name  them,  and  comiuand  tfaem. 


Myr.  Only,  madam,  that  the  first  time  3'ou  are 
alone  with  your  lover,  you  will,  with  open  arms, 
receive  him. 

Luc.  As  willingly  as  heart  could  wish  it.    [cinda! 

Myr.  Thus  then  he  claims  your  promise.  Oh,  Lu- 

Luc.  Oh  !  acheat,  acheat,  acheat!     [self,  madam. 

Myr.  Hush!  'tis  I, 'tis  I,  your  lover;  Myrtlehim- 

Luc.  Oh,  bless  me !  what  rashness  and  folly  to 
surprise  me  so!     But,  hush  !  my  mother — 
/Je-e?t<er  Mrs. Sealand,  CiMBERTONanrf  Phillis* 

Mrs.  S.  How  now,  what's  the  matter? 

Luc.  Oh!  madam,  as  soon  as  yon  left  the  roomj 
my  uncle  fell  into  a  sudden  fit,  and — and--so  I  cried 
out  for  help  to  support  him,  and  conduct  him  to  hia 
chamber.  [you  find  yourself  1 

Mrs.  S:  That  was  kindly  donfr.  Alas !  sir,  how  do 

Myr.  Never  was  taken  in  so  odd  a  way  in  my 
life.  Pray,  lead  me— Oh!  I  wa«  talking  here — pray, 
carry  me — to  my  cousin  'Cimberton's  young  lady — ■ 
(Cimberton  and  Lucinda  lead  him  as  one  in  pain.) 

Cim.  Plague,  uncle,  you  will  pull  my  ear  off. 

Luc.  Pray,  uncle,  you  will  squeeze  me  to  death. 

Mrs.S.  No  matter,  no  matter;  he  knows  not 
what  he  does.     Come,  sir,  shall  I  help  you  out  ? 

Myr.  By  no  means ;  I'll  trouble  nobody  but  my 
young  cousins  here.  \_Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Charing  Cross. 
Enter  Sealand  and  Humphrey. 

S'eal.  I  am  very  glad,  Mr.  Humphrey,  that  you 
ai^ree  with  me,  that  it  is  for  our  common  good  I 
should  look  thoroughly  into  this  matter. 

Hum.  I  am,  indeed,  of  that  opinion  ;  for  there  is 
no  artifice,  nothing  concealed  in  our  family,  which 
ought  in  justice  to  be  known.  I  need  not  de.sire  yoU> 
sir,  to  treat  the  lady  with  care  and  respect. 

Seal.  Master  Humphrey,  I  shall  not  be  rude,  tho' 
I  design  to  be  a  little  abrupt,  and  come  into  the  mat- 
ter at  once,  to  see  how  she  will  bear  upon  a  surprise. 

Hum.  That's  the  door :  sir,  I  wish  you  success. 

lExit. 

Seal.  (Knocks.)  I'll  carry  this  matter  with  an  air 
of  authority,  to  inquire,  though  I  make  an  errand  to 
begin  discourse.  (Knocks  again.) 
Enter  a  Footboy. 
So,  young  man,  is  your  lady  within! 

Boy,  Alack !  sir,  I  am  but  a  country  boy ;  I  don't 
know  whether  she  is  or  noa ;  but,  an'  you'll  stay  4 
bit,  I'll  go  and  ask  the  gentlewoman  that's  with  her. 

Seal.  Why,  sirrah,  though  you  are  a  country  boy, 
you  can  see,  can't  you?  you  know  whether  she  is 
at  home  when  jou  see  her,  don't  you  ? 

Boy.  Nay,  nay  ;  I'm  not  such  a  country  lad,  neir 
ther,  master,  to  think  she  is  at  home  because  I  see 
her;  I  have  been  in  town  but  a  month,  and  I  lost 
one  place  already  for  believing  i»y  own  eyes. 

Seal,  Why,  sirrah,  have  you  learned  to  lie  already  t ' 

Boy.  Ah!  master,  things  that  are  lies  in  the  coun- 
try ar.e  not  lies  at  London  ;  I  begin  to  know  my  bu- 
siness a  little  better  than  so  ;  but,  an'  you  please  to 
walk  in,  I'll  call  a  gentlewoman  to  you  that  can  tell 
you  for  certain  ;  she  can  make  bold  to  ask  my  lady 
herself.  [dare  not  say  so. 

Seal.  0\)  !  then,  .she  is  within,  I  find,  though  you 

Boy.  Nay,  nay;  that's  neither  here  nor  there; 
what's  matter  whether  she  is  within  or  no,  if  she  ha$ 
not  a  mind  to  see  anybody? 

Seal.  I  can't  tell,  sirrah,  whether  you  are  arch  or 
simple  ;  but,  however,  get  me  a  direct  answer,  an^ 
here's  a  shilling  lor  you.  [can  do  for  yon. 

Boy.  Will  you  please  to  walk  in?  I'll  see  what  £ 

Seal.  I  see  you  will  be  fit  for  your  business  io 
time,  child ;  but  I  expect  to  meet  with  nothing  but 
extraordinaries  in  such  a  house.       [Pray,  walk  in. 

Buy.  Such  a  house,  sir!  you  ha'n't  seen  it  yet. 

Seal.  Sir,  I'll  wait  upon  you.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — Indiana' s  House. 
Enter  Isabella    and  Footboy. 

Isa.  So,  Daniel,  what  news  with  you  ! 

Boy.  Madam,  there's  a  gentleman  below  woi^Id 
speak  with  my  lady. 


Scene  3,] 

Isa.  Sirrah,  don't  you  know  Mr.  Bevil  yet? 
Boy.  Madam,  'tis  not  tlie  gentleman  who  comes 
i   every  day  and  asks  for  you,  and  won't  go  in  till  he 
knows  whether  you  are  witli  her  or  no. 

Isa.  Ha!  that's  a  particular  I  did  not  know  be- 
t  ftre.  Well,  be  who  it  will,  let  him  come  up  to  me. 
•  [Exit  Footboy. 

I  Jte-enter  Footboy,  with  SealaNd.    Isabella  looks 
I  amazed. 

j       Seal.  Madam,  Ican'tblameyourbeingalittIesur- 
l   prised  to  see  a  perfect  stranger  make  a  visit,  and — 
Isa.  I  am,  indeed,  surprised.    I  see  he  does  not 
;  know  me.  {Aside.) 

Seal.  You  are  very  prettily  lodged  here,  madam  ; 

in  troth,  you  seem  to  have  everything  in  plenty.  A 

I  thousand  a  year,  I  warrant  you,  upon  this  pretty 

nest  of  rooms,  and  the  dainty  one  within  them. 

i    (A  side,  and  looks  about.) 

Isa.  Twenty  years,  it  seems,  have  less  effect  iu 
the  alteration  of  a  man  of  thirty,  than  of  a  girl  of 
fourteen  :  he's  almost  still  the  same.  How  shall  I 
contain  my  surprise  and  satisfaction  1  He  must  not 
know  me  yet.  {Aside.) 
I  Seal.  Madam,  I  hope  I  don't  give  yon  any  dis- 
j  turbance?  but  there  is  a  young  lady  here  with  whom 
I  have  a  particular  business  to  discourse;  and  I 
hope  she  will  admit  me  to  that  favour^ 

Isa.  Why,  sir,  have  yon  had  any  notice  concern- 
i   ingher?  I  wonder  who  could  give  it  you. 
I   '    Seal,  That,  madam,  is  tit  only  to  be  commnni- 
i  Gated  to  herself. 

Isa.  Well,  sir,  you  shall  see  her;  yon  shall  see 
her  presently,  sir ;  for  now  I  am  as  a  mother,  and 
will  trust  her  with  you.  ^Exit. 

Seal.  As  a  mother !  right :  that's  the  old  phrase  for 
one  of  those  commode  ladies,  who  lend  out  beauty 
for  hire  to  young  gentlemen  that  have  pressing  oc- 
casions. But  here  comes  the  precious  lady  herself: 
in  troth,  a  very  sightly  woman  ! 

Enter  INDIANA. 
Ind.  I  am  told,  sir,  you  have  some  affair  that  re- 
quires your  speaking  with  me. 

Seal.  Yes,  madam.  There  came  to  my  hands  a 
bill  drawn  by  Mr.  Bevil,  which  is  payable  to-mor- 
row ;  and  he,  in  the  intercourse  of  business,  sent  it 
to  me,  who  have  cash  of  his,  and  desired  me  to  send 
a  servant  with  it ;  but  I  have  made  bold  to  bring 
yon  the  money  myself. 
Ind.  Sir,  was  that  necessary? 
Seal.  No,  madam  ;  but,  to  be  free  with  you,  the 
fame  of  your  beauty,  and  the  regard  which  Mr.  Bevil 
is  a  little  too  well  known  to  have  for  you,  excited 
my  curiosity. 

Ind.  Too  well  known  to  have  for  me!  Your  sober 
appearance,  sir,  which  my  friend  described,  made 
me  expect  no  rudeness,  or  absurdity  at  least.  Who's 
there?  Sir,  if  you  pay  the  money  to  a  servant,  'twill 
be  as  well. 

Seal.  Pray,  madam,  be  not  offended;  Icame  hither 
on  an  innocent,  nay,  a  virtuous,  design;  and  if  you 
will  have  patience  to  hear  me,  it  may  be  as  useful 
to  you,  as  you  are  in  friendship  with  Mr.  Bevil,  as 
to  my  only  daughter,  whom  I  was  this  day  dis- 
posing of. 

Ind.  You  mak«  me  hope,  sir,  I  have  mistaken 
you  :  I  am  composed  again.  Be  free  ;  say  on — what 
I  am  afraid  to  hear.  (Aside.) 

Seal.  I  feared,  indeed,  an  unwarranted  passion 
here  ;  but  I  did  not  think  it  was  in  abuse  of  so 
worthy  an  object,  so  accomplished  a  lady,  as  your 
sense  and  mien  bespeak  :  but  the  youth  of  our  age 
care  not  what  merit  and  virtue  they  bring  to  shame, 
so  they  gratify — 

Ind.  Sir,  you  are  going  into  very  great  errors  ; 
but  as  you  are  pleased  to  say  you  see  something  in 
me  that  has  changed,  at  least,  the  colour  of  your 
suspicions,  so  has  y-our  appearance  altered  mine, 
and  made  me  earnestly  attentive  to  what  has  any 
way  concerned  you  to  inquire  into  my  affairs  and 
character. 
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Seal,  How  sensibly,  with  what  an  air,  she  talks! 

{Aside.) 

Ind,  Good  sir,  be  seated,  and  tell  me  tenderly — 
keep  all  your  suspicions  cftncerning  me  alive,  that 
you  may,  in  a  proper  and  prepared  way,  acquaint 
me  why  the  care  of  your  daughter  obliges  a  person 
of  your  seeming  worth  and  fortune  to  be  thus  in- 
quisitive about  a  wretched,  helpless,  friendless — 
{weeps) — But  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  though  I  am  an 
orphan,  your  child  is  not ;  and  your  concern  for  her, 
it  seems,  has  brought  you  hither.  I'll  be  com- 
posed :  pray,  go  on,  sir, 

Seal.  How  could  Mr.  Bevil  be  such  a  monster  to 
injure  such  a  woman? 

Ind.  No,  sir,  you  wrong  him;  he  has  not  injured 
me  :  my  support  is  from  his  bounty. 

Seal.  Bounty  !  when  gluttons  give  high  prices  for 
delicates,  they  are  prodigious  bountiful. 

Ind.  Still,  still  you  will  persist  in  that  error  ;  but 
my  own  fears  tell  me  all.  You  are  the  gentleman, 
I  suppose,  for  whose  happy  daughter  he  is  designed 
a  husband  by  his  good  father?  and  he  has,  perhaps, 
consented  to  the  overture ;  and  he  is  to  be,  perhaps, 
thrs  niglit,  a  bridegroom. 

Seal.  I  own  he  was  intend«d  -such  ;  but,  madam, 
on  your  account  I  atn  determined  to  defer  my 
daughter's  marriage  till  I  am  satisfied,  from  your 
own  month,  of  what  nature  are  the  obligations  you 
are  under  to  him. 

Ind.  His  actions,  sir,  his  eyes,  have  only  made 
me  think  he  designed  to  make  me  the  partner  of  his 
heart.  The  goodness  and  gentleness  of  his  demea- 
nour made  me  misinterpret  all ;  'twas  my  own  hope, 
my  own  passion,  that  deluded  me.  He  never  made 
one  amorous  advance  to  me  ;  his  large  heart  and  be- 
stowing hand  have  only  helped  the  miserable  :  nor 
know  I  why,  but  from  his  mere  delight  in  virtue. 


that  I  have  been  his  care,  the  object  on  which  to 
indulge  and  please  himself  with  pouring  favours. 

Seal.  Madam,  I  know  not  why  it  is,  but  I,  as 
well  as  you,  am,  methinks,  afraid  of  entering  into 
the  matter  I  came  about ;  but  'tis  the  same  thing  as 
if  we  had  talked  ever  so  distinctly  ;  he  ne'er  shall 
have  a  daughter  of  mine. 

Ind.  If  you  say  this  from  what  you  think  of  me, 
you  wrong  yourself  and  him.  Let  not  me,  miserable 
though  I  may  be,  do  injury  to  my  benefactor:  no, 
sir,  my  treatment  ought  rather  to  reconcile  you  to 
his  virtues.  If  to  bestow,  without  a  prospect  of 
return  ;  if  to  d«light  in  supporting  what  might,  per- 
haps, be  thought  an  object  of  desire,  with  no  other 
view  than  to  be  her  guard  against  those  who  would 
not  be  so  disinterested  ;  if  these  actions,  sir,  can, 
in  a  careful  parent's  eye,  commend  him  to  a  daugh- 
ter, give  your's,  sir;  give  her  to  my  honest,  gener- 
ous Bevrl  I  What  have  I  to  do  but  sigh  and  weep, 
to  rave,  run  wild,  a  lunatic  in  chains  ;  or  hid  in  dark- 
ness, mutter  in  distracted  starts  and  broken  accents 
my  strange,  strange  story  ! 

Seal.  Take  comfort,  madam. 

Ind.  All  my  comfort  must  be  to  expostulate  in 
madness,  to  relieve  with  frenzy  my  despair,  and 
shrieking  to  demand  of  fate  why,  why  was  I  born 
to  such  a  variety  of  sorrows? 

Seal.  If  I  have  been  the  least  occasion — 

Ind.  No,  'twas  heaven's  high  will  I  should  be 
such  :  to  be  plundered  in  my  cradle,  tossed  on  the 
seas,  and  even  there,  an  infant  captiv€,  to  lose  my 
mother,  hear  but  of  my  father,  to  be  adopted,  lose 
my  adopter,  then  plunged  again  iu  worse  calamities. 

Seal.  An  infant  captive  ! 

Ind.  Yet,  then,  to  find  the  most  charming  of  man- 
kind once  more  to  set  me  free  from  what  I  thought 
the  last  distress  ;  to  load  me  with  his  services,  his 
bounties,  and  his  favours  ;  to  support  my  very  life 
in  a  way  that  stole  my  very  soul  itself  from  me. 

Seal.  And  has  young  Bevil  been  this  worthy  man  ? 

Ind.  Yet,  then  again,  this  very  man  to  take  ano- 
ther, without  leaving  me  the  right,  the  pretence,  of 
easing  my  fond  heart  with  tears',  for,  oh!  I  can't 
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reproach  him,  though  the  same  hand  that  raised  me 
to  this  height  now  throws  me  down  the  precipice. 

Seal.  Dear  lady,  oh  !  yet,  one  moment's  patience  ; 
my  heart  grows  full  with  your  affliction :  but  yet, 
there's  something  iuyour  story  that  promises  relief, 
when  you  least  hope  it. 

Ind.  My  portion  here  is  bitterness  and  sorrow. 

Seal.  Do  not  think  so.  Pray,  answer  me  ;  does 
Bevil  know  your  name  and  family  1 

Ind.  Alas!  too  well.  Oh  !  could  I  be  any  other 
thing  than  what  I  am  !  I'll  tear  away  all  traces  of 
my  former  self,  my  little  ornaments,  the  remains  of 
my  lirst  state,  the  hints  of  what  I  ought  to  have 
been.  {In  her  disorder  she  throws  away  her  bracelet, 
which  Sealand  takes  up,  and  looks  earnestly  at  it. ) 

Seal.  Ha!  what's  this?  my  eyes  are  not  deceived! 
It  is,  it  is  the  same  ;  the  very  bracelet  which  I  be- 
queathed my  wife  at  our  last  mournful  parting. 

Ind.  What  said  you,  sir?  your  wife  I  Whither 
does  my  fancy  carry  me  1  what  means  this  new-felt 
motion  at  my  heart?  And  yet,  again,  my  fortune 
but  deludes  me  ;  for  if  I  err  not,  sir,  your  name  is 
Sealand  ;  but  my  lost  father's  name  was — 

Seal.  Danvers,  was  it  not?  [family. 

Ind.  What  new  amazement!  that  is,  indeed,  my 

Seal.  Know,  then,  when  ray  misfortunes  drove  me 
to  the  Indies,  for  reasons  too  tedious  now  to  men- 
tion, I  changed  my  name  of  Danvers  into  Sealand. 
Re-enter  Isabella. 

Isa.  If  there  yet  wants  an  explanation  of  your 
wonder,  examine  well  this  face;  your's  sir,  I  well 
remember.    Gaze  on,  and  read  in  me  your  sister 

Seal.  My  sister!  [Isabella. 

Isa.  But  here's  a  claim  more  tender  yet :  your 
Indiana,  sir,  your  long-lost  daughter. 

Seal.  Oh!  my  child,  my  child! 

Ind.  All-gracious  heaven  I  is  it  possible  ?  do  I 
embrace  ray  father? 

Seal.  And  do  I  hold  thee  1  These  passions  are  too 
strong  for  utterance.  Rise,  rise,  my  child,  and  give 
my  tears  their  way.  Oii !  mysister!  {Embraces  Isa.) 

Isa.  Now,  dearest  niece,  if  I  have  wronged  thy 
noble  lover  with  too  hard  suspicions,  my  just  con- 
cern for  thee,  I  hope,  will  plead  my  pardon. 

Seal.  Oh  !  make  him,  then,  the  full  amends,  and 
"be  yourself  the  messenger  of  joy  :  fly  this  instant : 
tell  him  all  these  wondrous  turns  of  Providence  in 
his  favour;  tell  him  I  have  now  a  daughter  to  be- 
stow which  he  no  longer  will  decline  ;  that  this  day 
he  still  shall  be  a  bridegroom  ;  nor  shall  a  fortune, 
the  merit  which  his  father  seeks,  be  wanting.  Tell 
him  the  reward  of  all  his  virtues  waits  on  his  ac- 
ceptance.    [Exit  Isabella.]     My  dearest  Indiana  ! 

Ind.  Have  I,  then,  at  last,  a  father's  sanction  on 
my  love  ?  his  bounteous  hand  to  give,  and  make  my 
heart  a  present  worthy  of  Bevil's  generosity? 

Seal.  Oh !  my  child,  how  are  our  sorrows  past 
o'erpaid  by  such  a  meeting !  Though  I  have  lost  so 
many  years  of  soft,  paternal  dalliance  with  thee,  yet 
in  one  day  to  find  thee  thus,  and  thus  bestow  tliee, 
in  such  perfect  happiness,  is  ample,  ample  repara- 
tion ;  and  yet,  again,  the  merit  of  thy  lover — 

Ind.  Oh  !  had  I  spirits  left  to  tell  you  of  his 
actions,  the  pride,  the  joy  of  his  alliance,  sir,  would 
warm  your  heart,  as  he  has  conquered  mine. 

Seal.  How  laudable  is  love  when  born  of  virtue ! 
I  burn  to  embrace  him. 

Ind.  See,  sir,  my  aunt  already  has  succeeded, 
and  brought  him  to  your  wishes. 
Re  enter  Isabella,  wit/t  Sir  John  Bevil,  Bevil, 

Mrs.  Sealand,    Cimberton,   Myrtle,   and 

Liicinda. 

Sir  J.  Where,  Where's  this  scene  of  wonder?  Mr. 
Sealand,  I  congratulate,  on  this  occasion,  our  mu- 
tual happiness.  Your  good  sister,  sir,  has,  with 
the  story  of  your  daughter's  fortune,  filled  us  with 
surprise  and  joy.  Now  all  exceptions  are  removed ; 
my  son  has  now  avowed  his  love,  and  turned  all 
former  jealousies  and  doubts  to  approbation  ;  and,  I 
am  told,  your  goodnes.s  has  consented  to  reward  hira. 


[Act  V, 

Seal.  If,  sir,  a  fortune  equal  to  his  father's  hopes 
can  make  this  object  worthy,  his  acceptance. 

Bevil.  I  hear  your  mention,  sir,  of  fortune  with 
pleasure  only,  as  it  may  prove  the  means  to  recon- 
cile the  best  of  fathers  to  my  love  :  let  him  be  pro- 
vident, but  let  me  be  happy.  My  ever  destined, 
my  acknowledged  wife!  {Embraces  Indiana.) 

Ind.  Wife !  oh !  my  ever  loved,  my  lord,  mj 
master. 

Sir  J.  I  congratulate  myself  as  well  as  you  that 
1  have  a  son  who  could,  under  such  disadvantages, 
discover  your  great  merit. 

Seal.  Oh  !  Sir  John,  how  vain,  how  weak,  is  hu- 
man prudence !  what  care,  what  foresight,  what 
imagination,  could  contrive  such  blest  events  to 
make  our  children  happy,  as  Providence,  in  one 
short  hour,  has  laid  before  us? 

CiiJi.  1  am  afraid,  madam,  Mr.  Sealand  is  a  little 
too  busy  for  our  afiair ;  if  you  please,  we'll  take 
another  opportunity.  (To  Mrs.  Sealand.) 

Mrs.  S.  Let  us  have  patience,  sir. 

Cim.  But  we  make  Sir  GeoftVy  wait,  madam. 

Myr.  Oh!  sir,  I'm  not  in  haste.  {During  this, 
Bevil  presents  Lucinda  to  Indiana.) 

Seal.  But  here,  here's  our  general  benefactor. 
Excellent  young  man  !  that  could  be  at  once  a  lover 
to  her  beauty,  and  a  parent  to  her  virtue! 

Bevil.  If  you  think  that  an  obligation,  sir,  give 
me  leave  to  overpay  myself  in  the  only  instance  that 
can  now  add  to  my  felicity,  by  begging  you  to  be-  ■ 
stow  this  lady  on  Mr.  Myrtle. 

Seal.  She  is  his,  without  reserve.  I  beg  he  may 
be  sent  for.  Mr.  Cimberton,  notwithstanding  you 
never  had  my  consent,  yet  there  is,  since  1  saw 
you,  another  objection  to  your  marriage  with  my 
daughter. 

Cim.  I  hope,  sir,  your  lady  has  concealed  nothing 
from  me? 

Seal.  Troth,  sir,  nothing  but  what  was  concealed 
from  myself;  another  daughter,  who  has  an  un- 
doubted title  to  half  my  estate. 

Cim.  How,  Mr.  Sealand?  why,  then,  if  half  Mrs. 
Lucinda's  fortune  is  gone,  you  can't  say  that  any  of 
my  estate  is  settled  upon  her  :  I  was  in  treaty  for 
the  whole ;  but  if  that's  not  to  be  come  at,  to  be  sure 
there  can  be  no  bargain.  Sir,  I  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  take  my  leave  of  your  good  lady,  my  cousin, 
and  beg  pardon  for  the  trouble  I  have  given  this  old 
gentleman. 

Myr.  That  you  have,  Mr.  Cimberton,  with  all  my 
heart.  {Discovers  himself.) 

All.  Mr.  Myrtle! 

Myr.  And  I  beg  pardon  of  the  whole  company 
that  I  assumed  the  person  of  Sir  Geoffry  only  to  be 
present  at  the  danger  of  this  lady's  being  disposed 
of;  and,  in  the  utmost  exigence,  to  assert  my  right 
to  her,  which,  if  her  parents  will  ratify,  as  they 
once  favoured  my  pretensions,  no  abatement  of  for- 
tune shall  lessen  her  value  for  me. 

Luc.  Generous  man ! 

Seal.  If,  sir,  you  can  overlook  the  Injury  of  being 
in  treaty  with  one  who  has  meanly  left  her,  as  you 
have  generously  asserted  your  right  in  her,  she  is 
your's. 

Luc.  Mr.  Myrtle,  though  you  have  ever  had  my 
heart,  yet  now  I  find  I  love  you  more,  because  I 
deserve  you  less. 

Mrs.  S.  Well,  however,  I'm  glad  the  girl's  dis- 
posed of  any  way.  {Aside.) 

Bevil.  Myrtle,  no  longer  rivals  now,  but  brothers. 

Myr.  Dear  Bevil!  you  are  born  to  triumph  over 
me,  but  now  our  competition  ceases.     I  rejoice  in 
the  pre-eminence  of  your  virtue,  and  your  alliance  • 
adds  charms  to  Lucinda. 

Sir  J.  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  set 
the  world  a  fair  example  ;  your  happiness  is  owing 
to  your  constancy  and  merit,  and  the  several  diffi- 
culties you  have  struggled  with  evidently  shew 

Whateer  the  genrous  mind  itself  denies. 

The  secret  care  of  Providence  supplies.     [Exeunt^. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I.— The  Park. 
Enter  Vizard  tvith  aletter,a  Servant  following  him. 

Viz.  Angelica  send  it  back  unopened!  say  yon? 

Serv.  As  you  see,  sir. 

Viz.  The  pride  of  these  virtuous  women  is  more 
insufferable  tlian  the  immodesty  of  prostitutes. 
After  all  my  encouragement,  to  slight  me  thus ! 

Serv.  She  said,  sir,  that  imagining  your  morals 
sincere,  she  gave  you  access  to  her  conversation  ; 
but  that  your  late  behaviour,  in  her  company,  has 
convinced  her,  that  your  love  and  religion  are 
both  hypocrisy  ;  and  that  she  believes  your  letter, 
like  yourself,  fair  on  the  outside,  foal  within  ;  so 
sent  it  back  unopened. 

Viz.  I'll  be  revenged  the  very  first  opportunity. 
Saw  you  the  old  Lady  Darling,  "her  mother? 

Serv,  Yes,  sir ;  and  she  was  pleased  to  say  much 
in  your  commendation. 

Viz.  'J  hat's  my  cue.  {Aside.)  Run  to  the  Lady 
Lure  well's,  apd  know  of  her  maid,  whether  her 
ladyship  will  be  at  home  this  evening.  Her  beauty 
is  sufficient  cure  for  Angelica's  scorn. 

[Exit  Servant.     Vizard  pulls  out  a  book,  reads 
and  walks  about. 
Enter  Alderm Mi  Smuggler. 

Ald.S.  Ay,  there's  a  pattern  for  the  young  men 
o'  th'  times!  At  his  meditation  so  early  ;  some  book 
of  pious  ejaculations,  I'm  sure. 

Viz.  This  Hoyle  is  an  excellent  fellow!  (Aside.) 
Oh  !  uncle  Smuggler,  to  Hnd  you  at  this  end  o'  th' 
town  is  a  miracle. 

Aid.  S.  I  have  seen  a  miracle  this  morning,  in- 
deed, cousin  Vizard ! 

Viz.  What  is  it,  pray,  sir? 

Aids.  A  man  at  his  devotions  so  near  the  court ; 


I'm  very  glad,  boy,  that  yon  keep  your  sanctitr 
untainted  in  this  infectious  place  ;  the  very  air  of 
this  park  is  heathenish,  and  every  man's  breath  I 
meet  scents  of  atheism. 

Viz.  Surely,  sir,  some  great  concern  must  bring 
3'ou  to  this  unsanctiKed  end  of  the  town. 

Aid.  S.  A  very  unsanctilied  concern,  truty,  cou- 

Viz.  What  is  it  ?  [sin. 

Ald.S.  A  law-suit,  boy:  shall  I  tell  you'!  My 
ship,  the  Swan,  is  newly  arrived  from  St.  Sebas- 
tian, laden  with  Portugal  wines:  now  the  impu- 
dent rogue  of  a  tide-waiter  has  the  face  to  afJirmit 
is  French  wine  in  Spanish  casks,  and  has  indicted 
me  upon  the  statute.  Oh!  conscience,  conscience! 
these  tide-waiters  and  surveyors  plague  us  more 
with  their  French  wines,  than  the  war  did  with 
French  privateers. — Ay,  there's  another  plague  of 
the  nation — 

Enter  Colonel  Standard. 
A  red  coat  and  cockade.  [rant. 

Viz.  Colonel  Standard,  I'm  your  humble  ser- 

Col.S.  May  be  not,  sir. 

Viz.  Why  so? 

Col.  S.  Because — I'm  disbanded. 

Viz.  How!  broke? 

Col.S.  This  very  morning,  in  Hyde-park,  my 
brave  regiment,  a  thousand  men  that  looked  like 
lions  yesterday,  were  scattered,  and  looked  as  poor 
and  simple  as  the  herd  of  deer  that  grazed  besida 
them. 

Aid.  S.Tdl,  al,  deral.  (Singing.)  I'll  have  a 
bonfire  this  night  as  high  as  the  monument. 

Col.  S.  A  bonlire !  thou  dry,  withered,  ill-natured 
— had  not  those  brave  fellows'  swords  defended  you, 
your  house  had  been  a  bonfire  ere  this  about  your 
ears.     Did  we  not  venture  our  lives,  sir? 

Ald.S.  And  did  we  not  pay  for  your  lives,  sir^ 


Venture  your  lives !  I'm  sure  we  ventured  our  mo- 
ney, and  that's  life  and  soul  to  me.  Sir,  we'll 
maintain  you  no  longer. 

Col.  S.  Then  your  wives  shall,  old  Actseon. 
There  are  five-and-thiriy  strappinpf  officers  gone 
this  morning  to  live  upon  free  quarter  in  the  city. 

Ald.S.  Oh!  lord,  oh!  lord,  I  shall  have  a 
son  within  these  nine  months,  born  with  a  half- 
pike  in  his  hand.     Sir,  you  are — 

Col.S.  What,  sir? 

Aid.  S.  Sir,  I  say  that  yon  are — 

Col.S.  What,  sir? 

Ald.S.  Disbanded,  sir,  that's  all.  I  see  my 
lawyer  yonder.  _  lExit. 

Viz.  Sir,  I  am  very  sorry  for  your  misfortune. 

Col.S.  Why  sol  I  dont  come  to  borrow  money 
of  you;  if  you're  my  friend,  meet  me  this  evening 
at  the  Shalispeare.  I'll  drink  a  health  to  my  king, 
prosperity  to  my  country,  and  away  for  Hungary 
to-morrow  morning. 

Viz.  What!  you  won't  leave  us? 

Col.  S.  What !  a  soldier  stay  here,  to  look  like 
an  old  pair  of  colours  in  Westminster-hall,  ragged 
and  rusty  !  no,  no.  I  met  yesterday  a  broken  lieu- 
tenant, he  was  ashamed  to  own  that  he  wanted  a 
dinner,  but  begged  ten  shillings  of  me  to  buy  a  new 
scabbard  for  his  sword. 

Viz.  Oh  !  but  you  have  good  friends.  Colonel ! 

Col.  S.  Oh  !  very  good  friends ;  my  father's  a 
lord,  and  my  elder  brother  a  beau;  mighty  good 
friends,  indeed  !  [sword  again. 

Viz.  But  your  country  may,  perhaps,  want  your 

Col.  S.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  let  but  a  single 
drum  beat  up  for  volunteers  between  Ludgate  and 
Charing-cross,  and  I  shall  undoubtedly  hear  it  at 
the  walls  of  Buda. 

Viz.  Come,  come,  Colonel,  there  are  ways  of 
making  your  fortune  at  home  :  make  your  addresses 
to  the  fnir  ;  you're  a  man  of  honour  and  courage. 

Col.  S,  Ay,  my  courage  is  like  to  do  me  wondrous 
service  with  the  fair  :  this  pretty  cross  over  my  eye 
will  attract  a  duchess  :  I  warrant  'twill  be  a  mighty 
grace  to  my  ogling.  Had  I  used  the  stratagem  of  a 
certain  brother  colonel  of  mine,  I  might  succeed. 

Viz.  What  was  it,  pray? 

Col.  S.  Why,  to  save  his  pretty  face  for  the  wo- 
men, he  always  turned  his  back  upon  the  enemy  : 
he  was  a  man  of  honour  for  the  ladies. 

Viz.  Come,  come,  the  loves  of  Mars  and  Venus 
will  never  fail  ;  you  must  get  a  mistress. 

Col.S.  Pr'ythee,  no  more  on't ;  you  have 
awakened  a  thought,  from  which  and  the  king- 
dom, I  would  have  stolen  away  at  once.  To  be 
plain,  I  have  a  mistress. 

Viz.  And  she's  cruel]  ' 

Col.S.  No. 

Viz.  Her  parents  prevent  your  happiness  1 

Col.  S.  Nor  that. 

Viz.  Then  she  has  no  fortune  1 

Col.S.  A  large  one;  beauty  to  tempt  all  man- 
kind, and  virtue  to  beat  oft"  their  assaulls.  Oh! 
Vizard,  such  a  creature!  (Sir  Harry  Wildair  sings 
without.)  Heyday  !  who  the  devil  have  we  here? 

Viz.  The  joy  of  the  play-house,  and  life  of  the 
park  ;  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  newly  come  from  Paris. 

Col.S.  Sir  Harry  Wildair!  did  not  he  make  a 
campaign  in  Flanders  some  three  or  four  years  ago? 

Viz.  The  same. 

Col.S.  Why,  he  behaved  himself  very  bravely. 

Viz.  Why  not?  Dost  think  bravery  and  gaiety 
are  inconsistent?  He's  a  gentleman  of  most  happy 
circumstances,  born  to  a  plentiful  estate  ;  has  had  a 
genteel  and  easy  education,  free  from  the  rigidness 
of  teachers,  and  pedantry  of  schools.  His  florid 
constitution,  being  never  ruffled  by  misfortune,  nor 
stinted  in  its  pleasures,  has  rendered  him  enter- 
taining to  others,  and  easy  to  himself.  Turning  all 
passion  into  gaiety  of  humour,  by  which  he  chooses 
rather  to  rejoice  with  his  friends,  than  be  hated  by 
any ;  as  yoa  shall  see. 


THE  CONSTANT  COUPLE.  [Act  I. 

Enter  SIR  Harry  Wildair. 

.S'irff.  Ha,  Vizard! 

Viz.  Sir  Harry  ! 

SirH.  Who  thought  to  find  you  out  of  the  ru- 
bric so  long?  I  thought  thy  hypocrisy  had  been 
wedded  to  a  pulpit-cushion  long  ago.  Sir,  if  I 
mistake  not  your  face,  your  name  is  Standard. 

Col.  S.  Sir  Harry,  I'm  your  humble  servant. 

Sir  H.  Come,  gentlemen,  the  news,  the  news 
of  the  town  !  for  I'm  just  arrived. 

Viz.  Why,  in  the  city  end  of  the  town,  we're 
playing  the  knave  to  get  estates. 

Col.  S.  And,  in  the  court-end,  playing  the  fool, 
in  spending  them. 

Sir H.  Just  so  in  Paris.  I'm  glad  we're  grown 
so  modish. 

Viz.  We  are  so  reformed,  that  gallantry  is  taken 
for  vice. 

Col.  S,  And  hypocrisy  for  religion. 

SirH.  A  la  mode  de  Paris  again.  But  this  is 
trifling;  tell  me  news,  gentlemen.  What  lord  has 
lately  broke  his  fortune  at  Brooks's,  or  his  heart 
at  Newmarket  for  the  loss  of  a  race?  What  wife 
has  been  lately  suing  in  Doctors'  Commons  for 
alimony?  or  what  daughter  run  away  with  her  fa- 
ther's valet?  Wiiat  beau  gave  the  noblest  ball,  or 
had  the  finest  coach  on  the  birth-day  1  1  want  news, 
gentlemen. 

Col.S.  'Faith,  sir,  these  are  no  news  at  all. 

Viz.  But,  Sir  Harry,  we  heard  that  you  de- 
signed to  make  the  tour  of  Italy  ;  what  brought  you 
back  so  soon  ? 

Sir  H.  That  which  brought  you  into  the  world, 
and  may,  perhaps,  carry  you  out  of  it — a  womau. 

Col.  S.  What!  quit  the  pleasures  of  travel  for  a 
woman ! 

SirH.  Ay,  Colonel,  for  such  a  woman!  I  had 
rather  see  her  ruAle  than  the  palace  of  Louis  le 
Grand:  there's  more  glory  in  her  smile,  than  in 
the  jubilee  at  Rome  ;  and  I  would  rather  kiss  her 
hand  than  the  Pope's  toe. 

Viz.  You,  Colonel,  have  been  very  lavish  in 
the  beauty  and  virtue  of  your  mistress  ;  and  Sir 
Harry  here  has  been  no  less  eloquent  in  the  praise 
of  his.  Now  will  I  lay  you  both  ten  guineas  each, 
that  neither  of  them  is  so  pretty,  so  witty,  or  so 
virtuous,  as  mine. 

Col.  S.  'Tis  done. 

SirH.  I'll  double  the  stakes.  But,  gentlemen, 
now  I  think  on't,  how  shall  we  be  resolved?  For 
I  know  not  where  my  mistress  may  be  found;  she 
left  Paris  about  a  month  before  me,  and  I  had  an 
account — 

Col.S.  How,  sir!  left  Paris  about  a  month  be- 
fore you  ? 

Sir  H.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  I  had  an  account  that  she 
lodged  somewhere  in  St.  James's. 

Viz.  How!  somewhere  in  St.  James's,  say  yoa  1 

SirH.  Ay,  sir;  but  I  know  not  where,  and 
perhaps  mayn't  find  her  this  fortnii!;ht. 

Col.S.  Her  name,  pray.  Sir  Harry? 

Viz.  Ay,  ay,  her  name ;  perhaps  we  know  her. 

SirH.  Her  name!  ay, — she  has  the  softest, 
whitest  hand  that  e'er  was  made  of  flesh  and  blood  ; 
her  lips  so  balmy  sweet — 

Col.  S.  But  her  name  I  want,  sir. 

SirH.  Then  her  eves,  Vizard! 


Col.S.  Psha  !  Sir  Harry,  her  name  or  nothing, 
SirH.  Then   if  you  must  have  it,  she's  called' 
the    Lady— But  then    her     foot,    gentlemen;  she, 
dances   to  a  miracle.      She  does   dance  devilish 
well  indeed.     Vizard,  you  have  certainly  lost  your 
wager.'  '' 

Viz.  Why,  yon  have  certainly  lost  your  senses  J 
we  shall  never  discover  the  picture,  unless  yoa 
subscribe  the  name. 

Sir  H.  Then  her  name  is  Lnrewell. 
Col.S.  'Sdeaih,  my  mistress!     {Aside.) 
Viz.  My  mistress,  by  Jupiter!     (Aside.) 
Sir  H,  Do  you  know  her,  gentlemen  ? 


Scene  2. J 

Col.  S.  I  have  seen  her,  sir. 

Sir  H.  Canst  tell  where  she  lodges?  Tell  rae, 
dear  Colonel. 

Col.  S.  Year  h amble  servant,  sir.  [^Exit. 

Sir  H.  Nay,  hold!  Colonelj  I'll  follow  you,  and 
will  know.  [Runs  out. 

Viz.  The  Lady  Lurewell  his  mistress!  he  loves 
her;  but  she  loves  me.  But  he's  a  baronet,  and 
I  plain  Vizard  ;  he  has  a  coach  and  six,  and  I  walk 
on  foot ;  I  was  bred  in  London,  and  he  in  Paris. 
That  very  circumstance  has  murdered  me:  then 
spme  stratagem  must  be  laid  to  divert  his  preten- 
sions. 

^e-en<er Sir  Harry  WiLDAiR. 

Sir  If .  Pr'ythee,  Dick,  what  makes  the  Colo- 
nel so  out  of  humour? 

Viz.  Because  he's  out  of  pay,  I  suppose. 

Sir H.  'Slife!  that's  true;  I  was  beginning  to 
Jnistrustsome  rivalship  in  the  case. 

Viz.  And  suppose  there  were,  you  know  the 
Colonel  can  fight.  Sir  Harry. 

Sir  H.  Fight!  psha!  but  he  can't  dance.  Ha! 
he  contend  for  a  woman,  Vizard!  'Slife!  man,  if 
ladies  were  to  be  gained  by  sword  and  pistol  only, 
what  the  devil  should  all  we  beaux  do? 

Viz.  I'll  try  him  farther.  {Aside.)  But  would 
not  you.  Sir  Harry,  fight  for  this  woman  you  so 
much  admire? 

SirH.  Fight!  let  me  consider.  I  love  her, 
that's  true;  but  then  I  love  honest  Sir  Harry 
Wildair  better.  The  Lady  Lurewell  is  divinely 
charming — right — but  then  a  thrust  in  the  guts,  or 
a  Middlesex  jury,  is  as  ugly  as  the  devil. 

Viz.  Ay,  Sir  Harry,  'twere  dangerous  to  be 
tried  by  a  parcel  of  greasy,  grumbling,  bartering 
boobies,  who  would  hang  you,  purely  because  you 
are  a  gentleman. 

Sir  H.  But  no  more  of  her.  Pr'ythee,  Vizard, 
can't  you  recommend  a  friend  to  a  pretty  mistress, 
by  the  by,  till  I  can  find  my  own  ?  You  have  store, 
I'm  sure;  you  cunning  poaching  dogs  make  surer 
game,  than  we  that  hunt  open  and  fair.  Pr'ythee, 
now,  good  Vizard. 

Viz.  Let  me  consider  a  little. — Now  love  and 
revenge  inspire  my  politics !  {Aside.  Pauses, 
whilst  Sir  Harry  ivalks,  singing.^ 

SirH.  Psha  I  thou'rt  as  long  studying  for  a  new 
mistress,  as — 

Viz.  I  design  a  charming  girl  for  you  ;  you'll 
therefore  bear  a  little  expectation. 

SirH.  Ha!  sayestthou,  dear  Vizard? 

Viz.  A  girl  of  sixteen,  Sir  Harry. 

Sir  H.  Now,  sixteen  thousand  blessings  light  on 
thee. 

Viz.  Pretty  and  witfy. 

SirH.  Ay,  ay,  but  hername.  Vizard. 

Viz.  Her  name !  yes, — she  has  the  softest, 
•whitest  hand  that  e'er  was  made  of  flesh  and  blood ; 
her  lips  oo  balmj'  sweet —  [man  t 

Sir  H.  Well,  well  ;  but  where  shall  I  find  her, 

Viz.  Find  her ! — but  then  her  foot.  Sir  Harry  ; 
she  dances  to  a  miracle. 

Sir  H.  Pr'ythee,  don't  distract  me. 

Viz,  Well,  then,  you  must  know,  thatthislady 
is  the  greatest  beauty  in  town  ;  her  name's  Ange- 
lica :  she  that  passes  for  her  mother  is  very  com- 
mode, and  called  the  Lady  Darling;  she  goes  for 
a  baronet's  lady  (no  disparagement  to  your  honour, 
Sir  Harry,)  I  assure  you. 

Sir  H.  Psha !  hang  my  honour ;  but  what  street, 
what  house  ? 

Viz.  Not  so  fast.  Sir  Harry ;  you  must  have  my 
passport  for  your  admittance,  and  you'll  find  my 
recommendation  in  a  line  or  two  will  procure  you 
very  civil  entertainment;  I  suppose  twenty  or 
thirty  pieces,  handsomely  placed,  will  gain  the 
point. 

Sir  H.  Thou  dearest  friend  to  a  man  in  necessity. 
Here,  sirrah,  order  my  coach  about  to  St.  James's^ 
I'll  walk  across  the  park.    {Tolm Servant.) 
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Enter  CutiCHun,  Senior. 

Clin.  sen.  Here,  sirrah,  order  my  coach  aboat 
to  St.  James's;  I'll  walk  across  the  park,  too. — Mr. 
Vizard,  your  most  devoted— Sir,  {to  SirH.)  I  ad- 
mire the  mode  of  your  dress-knot;  methinks  it 
very  emphatically  carries  an  air  of  travel  in  it ;  your 
sword-knot,  too,  is  most  ornamentally  modish,  and 
bears  a  foreign  mien. 

Gentlemen,  my  brother  is  just  arriv'd  in  town; 

So  that,  being  upon  the  wing  to  kiss  his  hands, 

I  hope  you'll  pardon  the  abrupt  departure  of. 
Gentlemen,  your  most  devoted,  and  most  faithful 
humble  servant.  [Exit, 

SirH.  Pr'ythee,  dost  know  him? 

Viz.  Know  him!  Why,  'tis  Clincher,  who  was 
apprentice  to  my  uncle  Smuggler,  the  merchant,  in 
the  city. 

Sir  H.  What  makes  him  so  gay  ? 

Viz.  Why,  he's  in  mourning. 

SirH.  In  mourning ! 

Viz.  Yes,  for  his  father.  The  kind  old  man,  in 
Hertfordshire,  the  other  day,  broke  his  neck  a, 
fox-hunting;  the  son,  upon  the  news,  has  broko 
his  indentures  ;  whipped  from  behind  the  counter 
into  the  side-box;  and  now  talks  of  nothing  but 
wines,  intrigues,  plays,  fashions,  and  going  to  the 
jubilee. 

Sir  H.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  how  many  pounds  of  mare- 
schal  must  the  fellow  use  in  sweetening  himself 
from  the  smell  of  hops  and  tobacco  ?  But  now  for 
Angelica,  that's  her  name ;  we'll  to  the  coft'ee- 
house,  where  you  shall  write  my  passport.  Allons. 

[Exeunt, 
ScEN  E  II. — Lady  Lurewell' s  Lodgings. 
Enter  Lady  Luri:well  and  Parley. 

Lady  L.  Parley,  my  pocket-book.  Let  me  see, 
Madrid,  Venice,  Paris,  London! — Ay,  London! 
they  may  talk  what  they  will  of  the  hot  countries, 
but  I  find  love  most  fruitful  under  this  climate.  la 
a  month's  space  have  I  gained — let  me  see,  impri- 
mis, Colonel  Standard — 

Par.  And  how  will  your  ladyship  manage  him? 

Lady  L.  As  all  soldiers  should  be  managed  ;  be 
shall  serve  me  till  I  gain  my  ends,  then  I'll  disband 

Par.  But  he  loves  you,  madam.  [him. 

Lady  L.  Therefore  I  scorn  him  ;  I  hate  all  that 
don't  love  me,  and  slight  all  that  do.  My  unwarjr 
innocence  was  wronged  by  faithless  man  ;  but  now, 
let  me  survey  my  captives.  The  Colonel  leads  the 
van  ;  next,  Mr.  Vizard,  he  courts  me  out  of  the 
Practice  of  Piety,  therefore  is  a  hypocrite;  then 
Clincher,  he  adores  me  with  orangerte,  and  is, 
consequently,  a  fool ;  then  my  old  merchant.  Al- 
derman Smuggler,  he's  a  compound  of  both  ;  out 
of  which  medley  of  lovers,  if  I  don't  make  good 
diversion — What  d'ye  think.  Parley? 

Par.  I  can't  be  persuaded  though,  madam,  but 
that  you  really  loved  Sir  Harry  Wildair  in  Paris. 

Lady  L.  Of  all  the  lovers  I  ever  had,  he  was 
my  greatest  plague,  for  I  could  never  make  him 
uneasy  :  I  left  him  involved  in  a  duel  upon  my  ac» 
count;  I  long  to  know  whether  the  fop  be  killed  or 
not.  Oh,  lord!  no  sooner  talk  of  killing,  but  the 
soldier  is  conjured  up. 

Enter  Colonel  Standard. 
You're  upon  hard   duty.   Colonel,  to  serve  year 
king,  your  country,  and  a  )nistress,  too. 

Col.S.  I  once,  madam,  hoped  the  honour  of  de* 
fending  you  from  all  injuries,  through  a  title  to 
your  lovely  person  ;  but  now  my  love  must  attend 
my  fortune.  My  commission,  madam,  was  mj 
passport  to  the  fair  ;  'twas  once  the  life  of  honour, 
but  now  its  winding-sheet,  and  with  it  must  mjr 
love  be  buried. 

Par.  What!   disbanded.  Colonel? 

Col.S.  Yes,  Mrs.  Parley. 

Pur.  Faugh  !  the  nauseous  fellow  !  poverty  in 
his  looks  already.    {Aside.) 

Lady  L,  His  misfortune  troubles  me.    {Aside,) 

Col.  S,  I'll  choose,  madam,  rather  to  destro/ 
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[Act  II. 


my  pasjion  bj  absence  abroad,  Ihan  have  it  starved 
at  home. 

Lady  L,  I'm  sorry,  sir,  you  have  so  mean  an 
opinion  of  my  affection,  as  to  jmaj^ine  it  founded 
upon  your  fortune.  And  to  convince  you  of  your 
mistake,  here  I  vow,  by  all  that's  sacred,  I  own 
the  same  affection  now  as  before.  Let  it  suffice, 
ray  fortune  is  considerable. 

Col.S.  No,  madam,  no;  I'll  never  be  a  charge 
to  her  I  love  !  the  man  that  sells  himself  for  gold, 
is  the  worst  of  prostitutes. 

Lady  L.  Now,  were  he  any  other  creature  but  a 
man,  1  could  love  him.     (Aside.) 

Col.S,  This  only  last  request  I  make,  that  no 
title  recommend  a  fool,  no  office  introduce  a  knave, 
nor  coat  a  coward,  to  my  place  in  your  affections  ; 
so  farewell  my  country,  and  adieu  my  love.  [Exit. 

LadyL.  Now  the  devil  take  thee  for  being  so 
honourable.  Here,  Parley,  call  him  back.  [Exit. 
Parley.']  I  shall  lose  half  my  diversion  else.  Now 
for  atrial  of  skill. 

Re-enter  V ^v.Lz\  tinrf  Colonel  Standard. 
Sir,  I  hope  you'll  pardon  my  curiosity  :  when  do 
you  take  your  journey? 

Col.S.  To-morrow  inorning  early,  madam. 
•   Lady  L.  So  suddenly !  which^  way  are  you  de- 
signed to  travel  ? 

Col.  S.  That  I  can't  yet  resolve  on. 

LadyL.  Pray,  sir,  tell  me;  pray,  sir;  I  en- 
treat you  ;  why  are  you  so  obstinate  1 

Col.  S.  W  hy  are  "jou  so  curious,  madam  1 

LadyL.  Because — 
-    Col.  S.  What  1 

Lady  L.  Because  I,  I — 

Col.  S.  Because  what,  madam  ■? — Pray  tell  me. 

Lady  L.  Because  I  design  to  follow  you.  (  Crying.) 

Col.  S,  Follow  me !  by  all  that's  great,  I  ne'er 
was  proud  before.  Follow  me !  What !  expose 
thee  to  the  hazards  of  a  camp.  Rather  I'll  stay, 
and  here  bear  the  contempt  of  fools,  and  worst  of 
fortune. 

Lady  L.  You  need  not,  shall  not ;  my  estate  for 
both  is  sufficient. 

Col.  S.  Thy  estate !  no,  I'll  turn  a  knave,  and 

Furchase  one  myself;  I'll  cringe  to  the  proud  man 
undermine,  and  fawn  on  him  that  I  would  bite 
to  death ;  I'll  tip  my  tongue  with  flattery,  and 
smooth  my  face  with  smiles;  I'll  turn  informer, 
office-broker,  nay,  coward,  to  be  great,  and  sacri- 
fice it  all  to  thee,  my  generous  fair. 

LadyL,  And  I'll  dissemble,  lie,  swear,  jilt, 
anything,  but  I'll  reward  thy  love,  and  recompense 
thy  noble  passion. 

Col.S.  Sir  Harry,  ha,  ha,  ha!  poor  Sir  Harry, 
ha,  ha,  hal  Rather  kiss  her  hand,  than  the  Pope's 
toe,  ha,  ha,  ha!  [Harry? 

LadyL.  What  Sir  Harry,  Colonel?    What  Sir 

Col.S.  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  madam. 

LadyL.  What!  is  he  come  over? 

Col.  S.  Ay,  and  he  told  me — but  I  don't  believe 
a  sellable  on't. 

Lady  L.  What  did  he  tell  you? 

Co/. )S.  Only  called  you  his  mistress;  and  pre- 
tending to  be  extravagant  in  your  commendation, 
would  vainly  insinuate  the  praise  of  his  own  judg- 
ment and  good  fortune  in  a  choice — 

LadyL,  How  easily  is  the  vanity  of  fops  tickled 
by  our  sex  ! 

CoLS.  Why,  your  sex  is  the  vanity  of  fops. 

LadyL.  On  my  conscience,  I  believe  so.  This 
gentleman,  because  he  danced  well,  I  pitched  on 
for  a  partner  at  a  ball  in  Paris ;  and  ever  since,  he 
has  so  persecuted  me  with  letters,  songs,  dances, 
serenading,  flattery,  foppery,  and  noise,  that  I 
was  forced  to  fly  the  kingdom :  and  I  warrant  you, 
he  made  you  jealous. 

Col.  S.  Faith,  madam,  I  was  a  little  uneasy. 

Lady  L.  You  shall  have  a  plentiful  revenge  ;  I'll 
send  him  back  all  his  foolish  letters,  songs,  and 
vprses,  and  you  yourself  shall  carry  them ;  'twill 


afford  you  opportunity  of  triumphing,  and  free  me 
from  his  further  impertinence;  for,  of  all  men, 
he's  my  aversion.  I'll  run  and  fetch  them  in- 
stantly. [Exit. 

Col.  S.  Dear  madam,  a  rare  project !  How  shall 
I  bait  him  like  Actaeon  with  his  own  dogs  !  Well, 
Mrs.  Parley,  it  is  ordered  by  act  of  parliament, 
that  you  receive  no  more  pieces,  Mrs.  Parley. 

Par.  'Tis  provided,  by  the  same  act,  that  you 
send  no  more  messages,  good  Colonel ;  you  must 
not  pretend  to  send  any  more  letters,  unless  you 
can  pay  the  postage. 

Col.S.  Come,  come,  don't  be  mercenary  ;  lake 
example  bj  your  lady,  be  honourable. 

Par.  Alack-a-day  !  sir,  it  shews  as  ridiculous 
and  haughty  for  us  to  imitate  our  betters  in  their 
honour,  as  in  their  finery;  leave  honour  to  nobility 
that  can  support  it ;  we  poor  folks.  Colonel,  have 
no  pretence  to't.  [Exit. 

Col.S.  'Tis  one  of  the  greatest  curses   of  po- 
verty, to  be  the  jest  of  chambermaids  ! 
Re-enter  Lady  Lurewell. 

Lady  L.  Here's  the  packet.  Colonel ;  the  whole 
magazine  of  love's  artillery.  {Gives  him  the  packet.) 

Col.  S.  Which,  since  I   have  gained,  I   will  turn 

ui)on  the  enemy.     Madam,  I'll  bring  you  the  news 

of  my  victory  this  evening.     Poor  Sir  Harry,  ha, 

ha,  ha !  [Exeunt, 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. —  Clincher  Junior's  Lodgings. 

Enter  CLINCHER,  Junior,  reading  a  letter;  DiCKY 

following. 

Clin.jun.  (Reads.)  "  Dear  Brother, — I  will  see 
you  presently  ;  I  have  sent  this  lad  to  wait  on  you  ; 
he  can  instruct  you  in  the  fashions  of  the  town.  I  ant 
your  affectionate  brother,  CLINCHER." — Very  well: 
and  what's  your  name,  sir? 

Dicky.  My  name  is  Dicky,  sir. 

Clin.jun.  Dicky  ! 

Dicky,  Ay,  Dicky,  sir. 

Clin.jun.  Very  well,  a  pretty  name  !  And  what 
can  you  do,  Mr.  Dicky  ? 

Dicky.  Why,  sir,  I  can  dress  hair,  and  carry  a 
billet-doux. 

Clin.jun.  A  billet-doux  ;  pray,  what's  that"? 

Dicky.  Why,  a  billet-doux  is  a  kind  of  penny- 
post  letter. 

Efiter  Clincher,  Senior. 

Clin.  sen.  Brother,  you're  welcome  to  London. 

Clin.jun.  I  thought,  brother,  you  owed  so  much 
to  the  memory  of  my  father,  as  to  wear  mourning 
for  his  death. 

Clin.  sen.  Why,  so  I  do,  fool  ;  I  wear  this  be- 
cause I  have  the  estate,  and  you  wear  that  because 
you  have  not  the  estate.  You  have  cause  to  mourn 
indeed,  brother.  Well,  brother,  I'm  glad  to  see 
you;  fare  you  well.  (Going.) 

Clin.jun.  Stay,  stay,  brother;  where  are  you 
going? 

Clin.  sen.  How  natural  it  is  for  a  country  booby 
to  ask  impertinent  questions.  Harkye,  sir,  is  not 
my  father  dead  ? 

Clin.jun.  Ay,  ay,  to  my  sorrow. 

Clin.  sen.  No  matter  for  that,  he's  dead;  and 
am  not  I  a  young  extravagant  English  heir? 

Clin.jun.  Very  right,  sir. 

Clin.  sen.  Why,  then,  sir,  you  may  be  sure  that 
I  am  going  to  the  jubilee,  sir. 

C/i«7un.  Jubilee!  What's  that? 

Clin.  sen.  Jubilee.  Why  the  jubilee  is — 'faith, 
I  don't  know  what  it  is  :  do  you  know,  Dicky  ? 

Dicky.  Why,  the  jubilee  is  the  same  thing  with 
our  lord  mayor's  day  in  the  city;  there  will  be 
pageants,  and  squibs,  and  raree  shows,  and  all 
that,  sir.        *' 

Clin.jun.  And  must  you  go  so  soon,  brother  ?_ 

Clin.  sen.  Yes,  sir;  for  I  must  stay  a  month  in 
Amsterdam,  to  study  poetry. 

Clin.jun.  Then  I  suppose,  brother,  you  travel 


Scene  3.] 

through  Muscovy   to  learn  fashions;   don't  you, 
brother? 

Clin,  sen.  Brother !  Pr'ythee,  Robin,  don't  call 
me  brother;  sir  will  do  every  jot  as  well. 

Clin.jun,  Oh  !   Jupiter  Ammon,  why  so  ? 

Clin.  sen.  Because  people  will  imagine  that  you 
Lave  a  spite  at  me. — But  have  you  seen  your  cou- 
sin  Angelica  yet? 

Clin.jun.  No  ;  my  dancing-master  has  not  been 
with  me  yet.     How  shall  I  salute  them,  brother? 

Clin.  sen.    Psha !    that's    easy ;    'tis    only   two 

scrapes,  a  kiss,  and  your  humble  servant.      I'll 

tell  you  more  wlien  I  come  from  the  jubilee.  Come 

along.  \_ExeuHl. 

Scene  II. — Lndy  Darling's  House. 

Enter  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  with  a  letter. 

Sir  H.  Well,  if  this  paper-kite  flies  sure,  I'm 
secure  of  my  game.  Humph!  The  prettiest  fcortfeZ 
I  have  seen ;  a  very  stalely  genteel  one.  (^Footmen 
cross  the  stage.)  Heyday  !  equipage  too  ! — 'Sdealh! 
I'm  afraid  I've  mistaken  the  house. 

Enter  Lady  Darling, 
No,  this  must  be  the  old  lady,  by  her  gravity. 

Lady  D.  Your  business,  pray,  sir? 

Sir  H.  Pleasure,  madam. 

Lady  v.  Then,  sir,  you  have  no  business  here. 

Sir  H.  This  letter,  madam,  will  inform  you  far- 
ther :  Mr.  Vizard  sent  it,  with  his  humble  service 
to  your  ladyship. 

Lady  D.  How  does  my  cousin,  sir? 

SirH.  Ay,  her  cousin,  too;  that's  right  pro- 
curess again.    (^Aside.) 

Lady  D.  (Reads.)" Madam — Earnest  inclination 
to  serve — Sir  Harry —  Madam — Court  my  cousin — 
gentleman — fortune. — Your  ladyship's  most  humble 
servant.  Vizard."  Sir,  your  fortune  and  quality 
are  sufficient  to  recommend  you  anywhere;  but 
what  goes  farther  with  me,  is  the  recommendation 
of  so  sober  and  pious  a  young  gentleman  as  my 
cousin  Vizard. 

Sir  H.  A  right  sanctified  old  lady,  on  my  word. 
(^  Aside.) 

LadyD.  Sir  Harry,  your  conversation  with  Mr. 
Vizard  argues  you  a  gentleman,  free  from  the 
loose  and  vicious  carriage  of  the  town  ;  I'll  there- 
fore call  my  daughter.  [^Exit. 

Sir  H.  She  dresses  up  a  sin  so  religiously,  that 
the  devil  would  hardly  know  it  of  his  making. 

Enter  ANGELICA. 
Oh!  all  ye   powers  of  love  !    An  angel !  'Sdeath, 
what  money  have  I  got  in  my  pocket  ?  I  can't  offer 
her  less  than   twenty  guineas ;  and,  by  Jupiter, 
she's  worth  a  hundred  I     (Aside.) 

Angel.  'Tis  he.  The  very  same  !  And  his  person 
as  agreeable  as  his  character  of  good  humour  ;  pray 
heaven,  his  silence  proceed  from  respect.  (Aside.) 

Sir  H.  How  innocent  she  looks !  How  would 
that  modesty  adorn  virtue,  when  it  makes  even 
"vice  look  so  charming !  By  heaven,  there's  such 
a  commanding  innocence  in  her  looks,  that  I  dare 
not  ask  the  question.     (Aside.) 

Angel.  Now  all  the  charms  of  real  love  and 
feigned  indiflerence,  assist  me  to  engage  his  heart, 
for  mine  is  lost  already.    (Aside.) 

Sir  H.  Madam — I,  I — I  cannot  speak  to  her  ; 
but  she's  a  woman,  and  I  will. — Madam,  in  short, 
I,  I — Oh!  hypocrisy,  hypocrisy,  what  a  charming 
sin  art  thou!     (Aside.) 

Angel.  (Aside.)  He  is  caught;  now  to  secure 
my  conquest. — I  thought,  sir,  you  had  some  bu- 
siness to  communicate. 

Sir  H.  Business  to  communicate !  How  nicely 
she  words  it.  Yes,  madam,  I  have  a  little  busi- 
ness to  communicate.  Don't  you  love  singing 
birds,  madam? 

Angel.  That's  an  odd  question  for  a  lover. — 
(Aside.) — Yes,  sir. 

Sir  H.  Why,  then,  madam,  here  is  a  nest  of  the 
prettiest  guldtinches  that  ever  chirped  in  a  cage; 
twenty  young  ones,  I  assure  you,  madam. 
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Angel.  Twenty  young  oneS!  what  then,  sirl 

SirH.  Why,  then,  madam,  there  are — twenty 
young  ones — 'Slife!  I  think  twenty  is  pretty  fair. 

Angel.  He's  mad,  sore. — Sir  Harry,  when  you 
have  learned  more  wit  and  manners,  you  shall  be 
welcome  here  again.  [Exit. 

Sir  H.  Wit  and  manners!  Egad,  now  I  con- 
ceive there  is  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  manners  in 
twenty  guineas;  I'm  sure  'tis  all  the  wit  and  man- 
ners I  have  about  me  at  present.  What  shall  I  do? 

Enter  Clincher,  Junior,  and  Dicky. 
What  the  devil's  here!    Another  cousin,  I  warrant 
ye.    Harkye!  sir,  can  you  lend  me  ten  or  a  dozen 
guineas  instantly  ?     I'll  pay  you  fifteen  for  them  in 
three  hours,  upon  ray  honour. 

Clin.jun.  These  London  sparks  are  plaguy  im- 
pudent. This  fellow,  by  his  assurance,  can  be  no 
less  than  a  courtier. 

Dicky.  He's  rather  a  courtier,  by  his  borrowing. 

Clin.jun.  Faith,  sir,  I  ha'n't  above  five  guineas 
about  me. 

SirH.  What  business  have  you  here,  then, 
sir?  For,  to  ray  knowledge,  twenty  won't  be 
sufficient. 

Clin.jun.  Sufficient!  For  what,  sir? 

SirH.  What,  sir!  Why,  for  that,  sir;  what 
the  devil  should  it  be,  sir?  I  know  your  business, 
notwithstanding  all  your  gravity,  sir. 

Clin.jun.  My  business!  Why,  my  cousin  live* 
here. 

SirH.  I  know  your  cousin  does  live  here,  and 
Vizard's  cousin,  and  everybody's  cousin. — Harkye! 
sir,  I  shall  return  immediately,  and  if  you  offer  to 
touch  her  till  I  come  back,  I  shall  cut  your  throat, 
rascal .  \_Exit. 

Clin.jun.  Why  the  man's  mad,  sure! 

Dicky.  Mad,  sir,  ay;  why  he's  a  beau, 

Clin.jun.  A  beau!  What's  that?  Are  all  mad- 
men beaux  ? 

Dicky.  No,  sir ;  but  most  beaux  are  madmen. 
But  now  for  your  cousin  ;  remember  your  threa 
scrapes,  a  kiss,  and  your  humble  servant.  \_Exeunt, 

Scene  III.— The  Street. 
jBnfer  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  Colonel  Standard 

following. 

Col.  S.  Sir  Harry,  Sir  Harry  ! 

SirH.  I'm  in  haste.  Colonel;  besides,  if  you're 
in  no  better  humour  than  when  I  parted  with  yoa 
in  the  park  this  morning,  your  company  won't  be 
very  agreeable. 

Col.  S.  You're  a  happy  man.  Sir  Harry,  who 
are  never  out  of  humour.  Can  nothing  move  your 
gall,  Sir  Harry  ? 

SirH.  Nothing  but  impossibilities,  which  ar^ 
the  same  as  nothing. 

Col.S.  What  impossibilities  ? 

SirH.  The  resurrection  of  my  father  to  disior 
herit  me,  or  an  act  of  parliament  against  wenching. 
A  man  of  eight  thousand  pounds  per  annum  to  be 
vexed  !  No,  no ;  anger  and  spleen  are  companions 
for  younger  brothers.  [back. 

Col.S.  Suppose   one   abused  you  behind  your 

SirH.  Why,  then,  would  I  abuse  him  behind 
his  back  ;  so  we're  even. 

Col.  S.  But  suppose  you  had  lost  a  mistress. 

Sir  H.  Why,  then,  I  would  get  another. 

Col.  S.  But  suppose  you  were  discarded  by  the 
woman  you  love. 

SirH.  Colonel,  my  love  is  neither  romantically 
honourable,  nor  meanly  mercenary  ;  'tis  only  a 
pitch  of  gratitude;  while  she  loves  me,  I  love  her; 
when  she  desists,  the  obligation's  void. 

Col.S.  But  if  the  Lady  Lurewell  (only  suppose 
it,)  had  discarded  you — I  say,  only  suppose  it, 
and  had  sent  your  discharge  by  me. 

-StV/f.  Psha!  that's  another  impossibility. 

Col.  S.  Are  you  sure  of  that? 

Sir  H.  Why,  'twere  a  solecism  in  nature.  She 
dances  with  me,  sings  with  me,  plays  with  nie; 
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swears  with  me ;  in  short,  we  are  as  like  one  ano- 
ther as  a  couple  of  guineas. 

Col.  S.  Now  that  I  have  raised  you  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  vanitj,  will  I  give  you  so  mortifying  a 
lall,  as  shall  dash  your  hopes  to  pieces.  I  pray 
your  honour  to  peruse  these  papers.  {Gives  him 
the  packet.)  [ment,  Colonel? 

SirH.  What  is't,  the  muster-roll   of  your  regi- 
Col.  S.  No,  no  ;  'tis  a  list  of  your  forces  in  your 
last  love  campaign  ;  and,  for  your  comfort,  all  dis- 
banded. 

SirH.  Pr'ythee,  good  metaphorical  Colonel, 
■what  d'ye  mean  ? 

Col.  S.  Read,  sir,  read;  these  are  the  sybil's 
leaves,  that  will  unfold  your  destiny. 

Sir  H.  So  it  be  not  a  false  deed  to  cheat  me  of 
my  estate,  what  care  I?  (Opening  the  packet.) 
Humph!  my  hand!  To  the  Lady  Lurewell — To 
the  Lady  Lurewell — To  the  Lady  Lurewell.  What 
the  devil  hast  thou  been  tampering  with,  to  con- 
jure up  these  spirits? 

Co/.  6'.  A  certain  familiar  of  your  acquaintance, 
«ir.     Read,  read. 

Sir  H.  (Heads.)  "  Madam,  my  passion — so  na- 
tural—  1/our  beauty  contending  force  of  charms — 
mankind — eternal  admirer,  Wil.DAlR." — I  never 
■was  ashamed  of  my  name  before. 

Col.  S.  What,  Sir  Harry  Wildairout  of  humour! 
ha,  ha,  ha !  Poor  Sir  Hariy  !  more  glory  in  her 
smile  than  in  the  jubilee  at  Rome,  ha,  ha,  ha! 
But,  then,  her  foot.  Sir  Harry  ;  she  dances  to  a 
miracle!  ba,  ha,  ha!  Fie,  Sir  Harry,  a  man  of 
jour  parts  write  letters  not  worth  keeping.  What 
sayest  thou,  my  dear  knight  errant  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
you  may  seek  adventures  now,  indeed. 

SirH.  (Sings.)  "No,  no,  let  her  wander,"  &c. 
Col.S.  You  are  jilted  to  some  tune,  sir;  blown 
np  with  false  music,  that's  all. 

SirH.  Now,  why  should  I  be  angry  that  a  wo- 
man is  a  woman  1    Since  inconstancy  and  falsehood 
are  groundedin  their  natures,  how  can  they  help  ill 
Col.  S.  Then  they  must  be  grounded  in  your  na- 
ture ;  for  she's  a  rib  of  you,  Sir  Harry. 

SirH.  Here's  a  copy  of  verses,  too;  I  roust 
turn  poet  in  the  devil's  name.  Stay — 'Sdeath, 
■what's  here?  This  is  her  hand — Oh!  the  charming 
characters!  (Reads.)  "My  dear  Wildair — That's 
1,  egad  ! — this  huff  bluff  Colonel — that's  he — is  the 
rarest  fool  in  nature — the  devil  he  is ! — and  as  such, 
have  I  used  him—v/hh  all  my  heart,  faith  ! — I  had  no 
better  way  of  letting  you  know  that  I  lodged  in  St. 
James's. — Lurevvell."  Colonel,  I  am  your  most 
humble  servant. 

Col.S.  Hold!  sir,  you  sha'n't  go  yet;  I  ha'n't 
delivered  half  my  message. 
Sir  H.  Upon  my  faith,  but  yon  have.  Colonel. 
Col.S.  Well,  well,  own  your  spleen;  out  with 
it,  I  know  you're  likely  to  burst. 

SirH.  I  am  so,  egad!  ha,  ha,  ha!  (Laugh,  and 
point  at  one  another.) 

Col.S.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart,  ha,  ha!  Well, 
well,  that's  forced.  Sir  Harry. 

Sir  H.  I  was  never  better  pleased  in  all  my  life, 
by  Jupiter. 

Col.  S.  Well,  Sir  Harry,  'tis  prudence  to  hide 
your  concern,  when  there's  no  help  fur't.  But,  to 
be  serious  now.  The  lady  has  sent  you  back  all 
your  papers  there.  I  was  so  just  as  not  to  look 
upon  them. 

Sir H.  I'm  glad  on't,  sir;  for  there  were  some 
things  that  I  would  not  have  you  see. 

Col.  S.  AH  this  she  has  done  for  my  sake,  and 
I  desire  you  would  decline  any  farther  pretensions 
for  your  own  sake.  So,  honest,  good-natured  Sir 
Harry,  I'm  your  humble  servant.  [/?.rU. 

SirH.  lia,  ha,  ha!  poor  Colonel  !  Oh!  the  de- 
light of  an  ingenious  mistress !  what  a  life  and 
briskness  it  adds  to  an  amour,  like  the  loves  of 
mighty  Jove,  still  suing  in  diflerent  shapes.  A 
Ifgerdemain  mistress,  who,  prapsto  !  pass!  and  she's 
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vanished,  then    eh !  in  an  instant,  in  your  arms 
again.  (Going.) 

Enter  VizxRH. 
Viz.  Well  met,  Sir  Harry ;  what  news  from  the 
Island  of  Love? 

Sir  H.  Faith,  we  make  but  a  broken  voyage  by 
your  chart ;  but  now  I  am  bound  for  anotherport : 
I  told  you  the  Colonel  was  my  rival. 

Viz.  The  Colonel!  curs'd  misfortune!  ano- 
ther!    (A.'.ide.) 

SirH.  But  thecivilest  in  the  vo'orld;  he  brought 
me  word  where  my  mistress  lodges  :  the  story's 
too  long  to  tell  you  now,  for  I  must  fly. 

Viz.  What!  have  you  given  over  all  thoughts 
of  Angelica? 

SirH.  No,  no  ;  I'll  think  of  her  some  other 
time.  But  now  for  the  Lady  Lurewell ;  wit  and 
beauty  calls. 

T/i  at  mistress  ne'er  can  pall  her  lover's  joys, 
Whose  wit  can  whet,  whene'er  her  beauty  cloys. 
Her  little  amorous  frauds  all  truths  excel ; 
And  make  us  happy,  being  deceiv'd  so  well.  [Exit. 
Viz.  The  Colonel  my  rival,  too!  how  shall  I  ma- 
nage?    There  is  but  one  way  :  him  and  the  knight 
will  I  set  a  tilting,  where  one  cuts  t'other's  throat, 
and  the  survivor's  hanged  :  so  there  will  be  two 
rivals  pretty  decently  disposed  of.  [JEjc»<. 

Scene  IV. — Lady  LurewelFs  Lodgings. 
Lady  Lurewell  anrf  Parley. 
Lady  L-  Has  my  servant  brought  me  the  money 
from  my  merchant? 

Par.  No,  madam;  he  met  Alderman  Smuggler 
at  Charing-cross,  who  has  promised  to  wait  on  you 
himself  immediately. 

Lady  L.  'Tis  odd  that  this  old  rogue  should  pre- 
tend to  love  me  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  cheat  me 
of  my  money. 

Par.  'Tis  well,  madam,  if  he  don't  cheat  you  of 
your  estate  ;  for  you  say  the  writings  are  in  his 
hands. 

Lady  L.  But  what  satisfaction  can  I  get  of  him  ? 
Oh  !  here  he  comes. 

Enter  ALDERMAN  SMUGGLER. 
Mr.  Alderman,  your  servant ;  have   you  brought 
me  any  money,  sir? 

Ald.S.  Faith,  madam,  trading  is  very  dead; 
what  with  paying  the  taxes,  raising  the  customs, 
losses  at  sea  abroad,  and  maintaining  our  wives 
at  home,  the  bank  is  reduced  very  low. 

Lady  L.  Come,  come,  sir,  these  evasions  won't 
serve  your  turn  ;  I  must  have  money,  sir.  I  hope 
you  don't  design  to  cheat  me. 

Ald.S.  Cheat  you,  madam!  have  a  care  what 
you  say  :  I'm  an  alderman,  madam!  Cheat  you, 
madam  !  I  have  been  an  honest  citizen  these  Rve- 
and-tliirty  years! 

Lady  L.  An  honest  citizen  !  bear  witness.  Par-  "'' 
ley.     I  shall  trap  him  in   more  lies  presently. — 
Come,  sir,  though  I  am  a  woman,  I   can  take  a 
course, 

Ald.S.  What  course,  madam?  You'll  go  to 
law,  will  ye?  I  can  maintain  a  suit  of  law,  be  it 
right  or  wrong,  these  forty  years,  I  am  .sure  of 
that,  thanks  to  the  honest  practice  of  the  courts. 
But,  madam,  I  have  brought  you  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  guineas,  (a  great  deal  of  money  as  times 
go)  and — 

Lady  L.  Come,  give 'em  me. 

Ald.S.  Ah!  that  hand,  that  hand,  that  pretty 
soft,  white — I  have  brought  it,  you  see  ;  but  the 
condition  of  the  obligation  is  such,  that  whereas 
that  leering  eye,  that  pouting  lip,  that  pretty  soft 
hand,  that — you  understand  me  ;  you  understand, 
I  am  sure  you  do,  you  little  rogue  ! 

LadyL.  Here's  a  villain,  now,  so  covetous,  that 
he  would  bribe  me  with  ray  own  money.  I'll  be 
revenged.  Well,  Mr.  Alderman,  you  have  such 
pretty  winning  ways,  that  I  will,  ha,  ha,  ha  I 


Scene  fi.] 

Aid.  S,  Will  you,  indeed,  he,  he  he!  mj  little 
coquette,  and  when?  and  where?  and  bow? 

Lady  L.  'Twill  be  a  difficult  point,  sir,  to  secure 
both  our  lionours ;  you  must  therefore  be  disguised, 
Mr.  Alderman. 

Ald.S.  Psha!  I'm  disguised  as  I  am;  our' sanc- 
tity is  all  outside,  all  hypocrisy. 

Lady  L.  No  man  is  seen  to  come  into  this  house 
after  night-fall  ;  you  must  therefore  sneak  in,  when 
'tis  dark,  in  woman's  clothes. 

Aid.  S.  With    all   ray  heart.     I  have  a  suit  on 
purpose,  my  little  coquette  :  I  love  to  be  disguised; 
I  make  a  very  handsome  woman. 
Enter  a  Servant,  tvlw  whispers  Lady  L.  and  exit. 

Lady  L.  Oh  !  Mr.  Alderman,  shall  I  beg  you  to 
walk  into  the  next  room?  here  are  some  strangers 
coming  up. 

Ald.S.  Buss  and  guinea  first.  [^Exit. 

:'■  £n<er  Sir  Harry  WiLDAiR. 

Sir  H.  "  My  life,  my  soul,  my  all  that  heaven  can 
give ! — 
■    Lady  L.  "  Death's  life  with  thee,   without  thee, 

death  to  live." 
Welcome,  my  dear  Sir  Harry!    I  see  you  got  my 
directions. 

Sir  H.  Directions!  In  the  most  charming  man- 
ner, thou  dear  Machiavel  of  intrigue. 

Lady  L.  Still  brisk  and  airy,  I  find.  Sir  Harry. 

Sir  H.  The  sight  of  you,  madam,  exalts  my 
air,  and  makes  joy  lighten  in  my  face. 

Lady  L.  I  have  a  thousand  questions  to  ask  you. 
Sir  Harry.  What  gallantries  are  carrying  on  in 
the  beau  monde? 

Sir  H.  I  should  ask  you  that  question,  madam, 
since  your  ladyship  makes  the  beau  monde  where- 
ever  you  come. 

Lady  L.  Ah  !  Sir  Harry,  I've  been  almost 
ruined,  pestered  to  death  here,  by  the  incessant 
attacks  of  a  mighty  Colonel  ;  he  has  besieged  me. 

Sir  H.  I  hope  your  ladyship  did  not  surrender, 
though. 

Lady  L.  No,  but  was  forced  to  capitulate  ;  but 
since  you  are  come  to  raise  the  siege,  we'll  dance, 
and  sin?,  and  laugh — • 

Sir  H.  And  love. 

Lady  L.  Would  yon  marry  me.  Sir  Harry? 

Sir  H.  Why,  marriage  is  the  devil! — Bat  I 
will  marry  you. 

Lady  L.  Your  word,  sir,  is  not  to  be  relied  on  ; 
if  a  gentleman  will  forfeit  his  honour  in  dealings 
of  business,  we  may  reasonably  suspect  his  fidelity 
io  an  amour. 

Sir  H.  My  honour  in  dealings  of  business!  why, 
madam,  I  never  had  any  business  all  my  life. 

Lady  L.  Yes,  Sir  Harry,  I  have  heard  a  very 
odd  story,  and  am  sorry  that  a  gentleman  of  your 
figure  should  undergo  the  scandal. 

Sir  H.  Out  with  it,  madam. 

Lady  L.  Why,  the  merchant,  sir,  that  trans- 
mitted your  bills  of  exchange  to  you  in  France, 
complains  of  some  indirect  and  dishonourable  deal- 
ings. 

Sir H.  Who,  old  Smuggler? 

Lady  L.  Ay,  ay,  you  know  him,  I  find. 

Sir  H.  I  have  some  reason,  I  think;  why,  the 
rogue  has  cheated  me  of  above  five  hundred  pounds 
within  these  three  years. 

Lady  L.  'Tis  your  business  then  to  acquit  your- 
self publicly;  for  he  spreads  the  scandal  every- 
where. 

Sir  H.  Acquit  myself  publicly  !     Here,  sirrah. 
Enter  a  Servant. 
My  coach  ;  I'll   drive  instantly  into    the  city,  and 
cane  the  old  villain  round  the  Royal  Exchange. 

Lady  L.  Why,  he  is  in  the  house  now,  sir. 

Sir  H.  W^hat,  in  this  house  ? 

Lady  L.  Ay,  in  the  next  room. 

Sir  H.  Then,  sirrah,  lend  me  your  cudgel. 

[Exit  Serr'ant. 
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Lady  L.  Sir  Harry,  you  won't  raise  a  disturb- 
ance in  the  house? 

Sir  H.  Disturbance,  madam !  no,  no ;  I'll  beat 
him  with  the  temper  of  a  philosopher.  Here,  Mrs. 
Parley,  shew  me  the  gentleman.  \^Exit  with  Parley. 

Lady  L.  Now  shall  I  get  the  old  monster  well 
beaten,  and  Sir  Harry  pestered,  next  term,  with 
bloodsheds,  batteries,  costs  and  damages,  solici- 
tors, and  attorneys;  and  if  they  don't  tease  him 
out  of  his  good  humour,  I'll  never  plot  again.  \^Exit. 


Scene  Y .^-Another  Room  in  the  same  house. 

Enter  ALDERMAN    SMUGGLER. 

Ald.S.  Oh  !  this  d — d  tide-waiter!  A  ship  and 
cargo  worth  five  thousand  pounds  ;  why,  'tis  richly 
worth  five  hundred  perjuries. 

Enter  SiR  Harry  Wildair. 

Sir  H.  Dear  Mr.  Alderman,  I'm  your  most  da- 
voted  and  humble  servant. 

Ald.S.  My  best  friend,  Sir  Harry,  you're  wel- 
come to  England. 

Sir  H.  I'll  assure  you,  sir,  there's  not  a  man  in 
the  king's  dominions  I  am  gladder  to  meet,  dear^ 
dear  Mr.  Alderman.  {Bowing  very  low.) 

Aid.  S.  Oh !  lord,  sir,  you  travellers  have  the 
most  obliging  ways  with  you. 

Sir  H.  There  is  a  business,  Mr.  Alderman, 
fallen  out,  which  you  may  oblige  me  infinitely  by— 
I  am  very  sorry  that  I  am  forced  to  be  trouble- 
some ;  but  necessity,  Mr.  Alderman — ■ 

Aid.  S.  Ay,  sir,  as  you  say,  necessity — But 
upon  my  word,  sir,  I  am  very  short  of  money  at 
present ;  but — 

Sir  H.  That's  not  the  matter,  sir  ;  I'm  above  an 
obligation  that  way  ;  but  the  business  is,  I'm  re- 
duced to.  an  indispensable  necessity  of  being 
obliged  to  you  for  a  beating.  Here,  take  this  cane. 

Ald.S.  A  beating,  Sir  Harry!  ha,  ha,  ha!-  I 
beat  a  knight  baronet!  An  alderman  turned  cudgel- 
player!  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  H.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  you  must  beat  me, 
or  I'll  beat  you  ;  take  your  choice. 

Ald.S.  Psha,  psha!  you  jest. 

Sir  H.  Nay,  'tis  sure  as  fate  ;  so.  Alderman,  I 
hope  you'll  pardon  my  curiosity.  (Strikes  him.) 

Aid.  S.  Curiosity  !  Deuce  take  your  curiosity, 
sir  ;  what  d'ye  mean  ? 

Sir  H.  Nothing  at  all ;  I'm  but  in  jest,  sir. 

Aid.  S.  Oh  !  I  can  take  anything  in  jest;  but  a 
man  might  imagine,  by  the  smartness  of  the  stroke, 
that  you  were  in  downright  earnest. 

Sir  H.  Not  in  the  least,  sir;  {strikes  him)  not 
in  the  least,  indeed,  sir. 

Aid.  S.  Pray,  good  sir,  no  more  of  your  jests; 
for  they  are  the  bluntest  jests  that  ever  I  knew. 

Sir  H.  (Strikes  him.)  t  heartily  beg  your  pardon, 
with  all  ray  heart,  sir. 

Ald.S.  Pardon,  sir!  well,  sir,  that  is  satisfac- 
tion enough  from  a  gentleman  :  but  seriously  now, 
if  you  pass  any  more  of  your  jests  upon  me,  I  shall 
grow  angry. 

SirH^  I  humbly  beg  your  permission  to  break 
one  or  two  more.  (Strikes  him.) 

Ald.S.  Oh!  lord,  sir,  you'll  break  my  bones. 
Are  you  mad,  sir?  Murder,  felony,  manslaughter! 
(Falls  down.) 

Sir H.  Sir,  I  beg  you  ten  thousand  pardons; 
but  I  am  absolutely  compelled  to'l,  upon  my  ho- 
nour, sir:  nothing  can  be  more  averse  to  my  in- 
clinations, than  to  jest  with  my  honest,  dear, 
loving,  obliging  friend,  the  Alderman.  (Striking  him 
all  this  while.  Aid.  S.  tumbles  over  and  over,  shakes 
out  his  pockff-book  on  the  floor  ;  Lady  Lurevvell 
enters,  and  takes  it  up.) 

Lady  L.  The  old  rogue's  pocket-book  ;  this  may 
be  of  use.  (Aside.)  Oh!  lord,  Sir  Harry's  mur- 
dering the  poor  old  man. 

Ald.S.  Oh!  dear  madam,  I  was  beaten  in  jest, 
till  I  am  murdered  in  good  earnest. 
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Lady  L.  Well,  well,  I'll  bring  you  oil',  seig- 
neur— frappez,  frappez! 

Ald.S.  Oh!  for  charity's  sake,  madam,  rescae 
a  poor  citizen. 

Lady  L.  Oh  !  you  barbarous  man !  hold  !  hold ! 
frappez  plus  rudement.  Frappez !  I  wonder  yon 
are  not  ashamed.  (Holding  Sir  H.)  A  poor  reve- 
rend honest  elder.  (Helps  Aid. S.  up.)  It  makes 
me  weep  to  see  him  in  this  condition,  poor  man  ! 
Now  deuce  take  you,  Sir  Harry — for  not  beating 
him  harder.  "Well,  my  dear,  you  shall  come  at 
night,  and  I'll  make  j'ou  amends.  {Here  Sir  H. 
takes  snuff. ) 

Ald.S.  Madam,  I  will  have  amends  before  I 
leave  the  place.     Sir,  how  durst  you  use  me  thus? 

SirH.  Sir? 

Aid,  S.  Sir,  I  say  that  I  will  have  satisfaction. 

Sir  H.  With  all  ray  heart.  (  Throws  snuff  in  his 
eyes.) 

Ald.S.  Oh!  murder,  blindness,  fire!  Oh!  ma- 
dam, madam!  get  me  some  water!  water,  fire, 
water !  [Exit  with  Lady  L. 

Sir  H.  How  pleasant  is  resenting  an  injury  with- 
out passion!    'Tis  the  beauty  of  revenge. 

Let  statesmen  plot,  and  under  business  groan. 

And  settling  public  quiet,  lose  their  own; 

I  make  the  most  of  life,  no  hour  mispend, 

Pleasure's  the  mean,  and  pleasure  is  my  end. 

No  spleen,  no  trouble,  shall  my  time  destroy ; 

Life's  but  a  span,  Fll  every  inch  enjoy.         [Exit. 

ACT  III, 

Scene  I. — The  Street. 
Enter  Colonel  Standard  and  Vizard. 

Col.  S.  I  bring  him  word  where  she  lodged  !  I, 
the  civilest  fellow  in  the  world  !  'Tis  impossible. 

Viz.  I  shall  urge  it  no  further,  sir.  I  only 
thought,  sir,  that  my  character  in  the  world  might 
add  authority  to  my  words,  without  so  many  repe- 
titions. 

Col.  S.  Pardon  me,  dear  Vizard.  Our  belief 
struggles  hard  before  it  can  be  brought  to  yield  to 
the  disadvantage  of  what  we  love.  But  what  said 
Sir  Harry? 

Viz.  He  pitied  the  poor  credulous  Colonel ; 
laughed  heartily ;  flew  away  with  all  the  raptures 
of  a  bridegroom,  repeating  these  lines : 

A  mistress  ne'er  can  pall  her  lover's  joys. 

Whose  wit  can  whet,  whene'er  her  beauty  cloys. 

Col,  S.  A  mistress  ne'er  can  pall !  By  all  my 
wrongs,  I'm  made  their  dupe.  Vengeance!  Vizard, 
you  must  carry  a  note  for  me  to  Sir  Harry. 

Viz.  What!  a  challenge  !  I  hope  yoa  don't  de- 
sign to  fight? 

Col.S.  What!  wear  the  livery  of  my  king,  and 
pocket  anaftront!  'twere  an  abuse  to  his  sacred 
majesty.  A  soldier's  sword.  Vizard,  should  start 
of  itself  to  redress  its  master's  wrong. 

Viz.  However,  sir,  I  think  it  not  proper  for  me 
to  carry  any  such  message  between  friends. 

Col.S.  I  have  ne'er  a  servant  here  ;  what  shall 
I  do? 

Viz.  There's  Tom  Errand,  the  porter,  that  plies 
at  the  Blue  Posts,  one  who  knows  Sir  Harry  and 
bis  haunts  very  well,  yon  may  send  a  note  by  him. 

Col.S.  Here,  you,  friend  !    {Calls.) 

Viz.  I  have  some  business,  and  must  take  my 
leave ;  I  would  advise  you,  nevertheless,  again.st 
this  affair. 

Col.S.  No  whispering  now,  nor  telling  friends 
to  prevent  us.  He  that  disappoints  a  man  of  an 
honourable  revenge,  may  love  him  foolishly  like  a 
wife,  but  never  value  him  as  a  friend. 

Viz.  Nay,  the  devil  take  him  that  parts  you, 
say  I.  [Kvit. 

Enter  Tom  Errand,  rnnniiig. 

Err.  Did  your  honour  call  porter? 

Col.  S.  Is  your  name  Tom  Errand  ! 

Err.  People  call  me  so,  an't  like  your  worship. 


[Act  in* 

Col.  S.  Do  you  know  Sir  Harry  Wildair? 

Err.  Ay,  very  well,  sir ;  he's  one  of  my  best 
masters  ;  many  a  round  half-crown  have  I  had  of 
his  worship:  he's  newly  come  from  France,  sir. 

Col.  S.  Go  to   the  next  coffee-house,  and  wait 
for  me.    \^Exit  Errand.]      Oh  !  woman,    woman, 
how  blest  is  man,  when  favoured  by  your  smiles,  - 
and  how  accursed  when  all  those  smiles  are  found 
but  wanton  baits  to  sooth  u.s  to  destruction!  [Exit. 

Enter   SiR  Harry  Wildair,  and  Clincher, 
Senior,  following. 

Clin.  sen.  Sir,  sir,  sir,  having  some  business  of 
importance  to  communicate  to  you,  I  would  beg 
your  attention  to  a  trifling  affair  that  I  would  im- 
part to  your  understanding. 

Sir  H.  What  is  your  trifling  business  of  import- 
ance, pray,  sweet  sir. 

Clin. sen.  Pray,  sir,  are  the  roads  deep  between 
this  and  Paris? 

Sir  H.  Why  that  question,  sir  ? 

Clin.sen.  Because  I  design  to  go  to  the  jubilee, 
sir.  I  understand  that  you  are  a  traveller,  sir; 
there  is  an  air  of  travel  in  the  tie  of  your  cravat, 
sir ;  there  is,  indeed,  sir.  I  suppose,  sir,  you 
bought  this  lace  in  Flanders? 

Sir  H.  No,  sir,  this  lace  was  made  in  Norway. 

Clin.sen.  Norway,  sir? 

Sir  H.  Yes,  sir,  of  the  shavings  of  deal  boards. 

Clin.sen.  That's  very  strange  now,  faith — lace 
made  of  the  shavings  of  deal  boards !  Egad,  sir, 
yon  travellers  see  very  strange  things  abroad,  very 
incredible  things  abroad,  indeed.  Well,  I'll  have 
a  cravat  of  the  very  same  lace  before  I  come  home. 

SirH.  But,  sir,  what  preparations  have  you 
made  for  your  journey  ? 

Clin.  sen.  A  case  of  pocket  pistols  for  the  bravos, 
and  a  swimming-girdle. 

SirH.  Why  these,  sir? 

Clin.  sen.  Oh !  lord,  sir,  I'll  tell  you  :  suppose 
us  in  Rome  now  ;  away  goes  I  to  some  ball ;  for 
I'll  be  a  mighty  beau.  Then,  as  I  said,  I  go  to 
some  ball,  or  some  bear-baiting,  'tis  all  one  you 
know  ;  then  comes  a  fine  Italian  Bona  Roba,  and 
plucks  me  by  the  sleeve — "Signior  Angle,  Signior 
Angle, — (she's  a  very  fine  lady,  observe  that,) — 
Signior  Angle!"  says  she — "Signora!"  says  I;  and  ' 
trips  after  her  to  the  corner  of  a  street,  (suppose  it 
Russell-street  here,  or  any  other  street;)  then  yoa 
know,  I  must  invite  her  to  the  tavern,  I  can  do 
no  less.  There  up  comes  her  bravo  ;  the  Italian 
grows  saucy,  and  I  give  him  an  English  douse  of 
the  face.  I  can  box,  sir,  box  tightly  ;  I  was 
a  'prentice,  sir, — but  then,  sir,  he  whips  out  his 
stiletto,  and  I  whips  out  ray  bull-dog  ;  slaps  him 
through,  trips  down  stairs,  turns  the  corner  of 
Russell-street  again,  and  whips  me  into  the  ambas- 
sador's train,  and  there  I'm  as  safe  as  a  beau  in  a 
side-box. 

SirH.  Is  your  pistol  charged,  sir? 

Clin.  sen.  Only  a  brace  of  bullets,  that's  all,  sir. 

SirH.  'Tis  a  very  fine  pistol,  truly;  pray  let  ma 
see  it. 

Clin.sen.  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 

SirH,  Harkye  !  Mr.  Jubilee,  canyon  digest  a 
brace  of  bullets? 

Clin.  sen.  Oh  !  by  no  means  in  (he  world,  sir. 

SirH.  I'll  try  (he  strength  of  your  stomach, 
however.  Sir,  you're  a  dead  man.  {Presenting  the 
pistol  to  his  breast.) 

Clin.  sen.  Consider,  dear  sir!  I  am  going  to  the 
jubilee  ;  when  I  come  home  again,  I  am  a  dead 
man  at  your  service. 

SirH.  Oh!  very  well,  sir!  but  take  heed  yoa 
are  not  so  choleric  for  the  future. 

Ctin.  sen.  Choleric,  sir !  Oons !  I  design  to 
shoot  seven  Italians  a  week,  sir. 

Sir  H.  Sir,  you  won't  have  provocation.  _ 

Clin.sen.  Provocation,  sir!  Zounds!  sir,  I'll 
kill  any  man  for  (reading  upon  my  corns;  and  there 


Scene  3.] 

tf  ill  be  a  devilish  liirong  of  people  there  ;  they  say 

that  all  the  princes  in  Italy  will  be  there. 

Sir  H.  And  all  the  fops  and  fools  in  Europe. — 
But  the  use  of  vour  swimming-girdle,  pray,  »ir? 

Clin.  sen.  Oh !  lord,  sir,  that's  easy.  Suppose 
the  ship  cast  away  ;  now,  whilst  other  foolish  peo- 
ple are  busy  at  their  prayers,  I  whip  on  my  swim- 
ming-girdle, clap  a  month's  provision  into  my 
pocket,  and  sails  me  away,  like  an  egg  in  a  duck's 
belly. — And,  harkye  !  sir,  I  have  a  new  project  in 
my  head.  Whfere  d'ye  think  my  swimming-girdle 
shall  carry  me,  upon  this  occasion?  'Tis  a  new 
project. 

^ir  H.  Where,  sir? 

Clin.  sen.  To  Civita  Vechia,  faith  and  troth,  and 
so  save  (he  charges  of  my  passage.  Well,  sir,  yon 
must  pardon  nie  now,  I'm  going  to  see  my  mis- 
tress. l^Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Lady  Darling's  House, 

Enter  Lady  Darling,  Clincher,    Junior,  and 

Dicky. 

Lady  D.  This  is  my  daughter,  cousin. 

Dicky.  Now,  sir,  remember  your  three  scrapes. 

Clin,  juri,  ( Saluting  Angelica.)  One,  two,  three; 
your  humble  servant.     Was  not  that  right,  Dicky? 

Dicky.  Ay,  faith,  sir;  but  why  don't  you  speak 
to  her? 

Clin.jun.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Dicky,  I  know 
my  distance.  Would  you  have  me  speak  to  a 
lady  at  the  first  sight? 

Dicky.  Ay,  sir,  by  all  means  ;  the  first  aim  is  the 
sorest. 

Clin.jun.  Now  for  a  good  jest,  to  make  her 
laugh  heartily. — By  Jupiter  Ammon,  I'll  go  give 
her  a  kiss.  {Goes  towards  her.) 

Enter  Sir  Harry  Wildair.  interposing. 

Sir  H.  'Tis  all  to  no  purpose,  I  told  yon  so  be- 
fore ;  your  pitiful  five  guineas  will  never  do  :  you 
may  go,  I'll  outbid  you. 

Clin.jun.  What  the  devil!  the  madman's  here 
again. 

LadyD,  Bless  me,  cousin!  what  d'ye  mean? 
Affront  a  gentleman  of  his  quality  in  my  house. 

Clin.jun.  Quality  !  Why,  madam,  I  don't  know 
what  you  mean  by  your  madmen,  and  your  beaux, 
and  your  quality;  they  are  all  alike,  1  believe. 

LadyD.  Pray,  sir,  walk  with  me  into  the  next 
room.      [^Exeunt  Lady  D.  and  Clin.;  Dicky  follows. 

Angel.  Sir,  if  your  conversation  be  no  more 
agreeable  than  'twas  the  last  time,  I  would  advise 
you  to  make  your  visit  as  short  as  you  can. 

Sir  H.  The  offences  of  m^'  last  visit,  madam, 
bore  their  punishment  in  the  commission ;  and 
have  made  me  as  uneasy  till  I  receive  pardon,  as 
your  ladyship  can  be  till  I  sue  for  it. 

Angel.  Sir  Harry,  I  did  not  well  understand  the 
oflence,  and  must  therefore  proportion  it  to  the 
greatness  of  your  apology;  if  you  would,  there- 
fore, have  me  think  it  lignt,  take  no  great  pains  in 
an  escnse. 

Sir  H.  How  sweet  must  the  lips  be  that  guard 
that  tongue!  Then,  madara,  no  more  of  past  of- 
fences, let  us  prepare  for  joys  to  come  ;  let  this 
seal  my  pardon.  {Kisses  her  hand.)  And  this 
{again)  initiate  me  to  farther  happiness. 

Angel.  Hold,  sir!  one  question.  Sir  Harry,  and 
pray  answer  plainly  :  d'ye  love  me  ? 

Sir  H.  Lo\e  yoal  Does  fire  ascend?  Do  hypo- 
crites dissemble,  usurers  love  gold,  or  great  men 
flatter  ?     Doubt  these,  then  question  that  I  love. 

Angel.  This  shews  your  gallantry,  sir,  but  not 
your  love. 

SirH.  View  your  own  charms,  madam,  then 
judge  ray  passion  ;  your  beauty  ravishes  my  eye, 
your  voice  my  ear,  and  your  touch  has  thrijled  my 
melting  soul. 

Angel.  If  your  words  be  real,  'lis  in  your  power 
lo  raise  an  equal  flame  in  me. 
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jSiV  H.  Nay,  then — I  seize — 

Angel.  Hold  !  sir,  'tis  also  possible  to  make  me 
detest  and  scorn  you  worse  than  the  most  profligate 
of  your  deceiving  sex. 

SirH.  Ha!  a  very  odd  turn  this.  I  hope,  ma- 
dam, yon  only  affect  anger,  because  you  know 
your  frowns  are  becoming. 

Angel.  Sir  Harry,  you  being  the  best  judge  of 
your  own  designs,  can  best  understand  whether 
my  anger  should  be  real  or  dissembled ;  think 
what  strict  modesty  should  bear,  then  judge  of  my 
resentments. 

SirH.  Strict  modesty  should  bear!  Why,  faith, 
madam,  I  believe,  the  strictest  modesty  may  bear 
fifty  guineas,  and  I  don't  believe 'twill  bear  one 
farthing  more. 

Angel.  What  d'ye  mean,  sir? 

SirH.  Nay,  madam,  what  do  you  mean?  if  you 
go  to  that.  I  think,  now,  fifty  guineas  is  a  fine 
offer  for  your  strict  modesty,  as  yon  call  it. 

Angel.  'Tis  more  charitable,  Sir  Harry,  to 
charge  the  impertinence  of  a  man  of  your  figure  on 
his  defect  in  understanding,  than  on  his  want  of 
manners.    I'm  afraid  you're  mad,  sir. 

SirH.  Why,  madam,  you're  enough  to  make 
any  man  mad.     'Sdeath  !  are  yon  not  a — 

Angel.  What,  sir? 

SirH.  Why,  a  lady  of — strict  modesty,  if  yea 
will  have  it  so. 

Angel.  I  shall  never,  hereafter,  trust  common 
report,  which  represented  you,  sir,  a  man  of  ho- 
nour, wit,  and  breeding  ;  for  I  find  you  very  defi- 
cient in  all  three  of  them.  \_Exit. 

Enter  VizARD. 

Viz.  Ah  !  Sir  Harry,  have  I  caught  you?  Well, 
and  what  success  ? 

Sir  H.  Success !  'tis  a  shame  for  you  young 
fellows  in  town  here,  to  let  the  wenches  grow  so 
saucy  :  I  offered  her  fifty  guineas,  and  she  was  in 
her  airs  presently,  and  flew  away  in  a  huff.  I 
could  have  had  a  brace  of  countesses  in  Paris  for 
half  the  money,  and  je  vous  remercie  into  the  bar- 
gain. 

Viz.  Cone  in  her  airs,  say  you  ?  and  did  not 
you  follow  her? 

SirH.  Whilher  should  I  follow  her? 

Viz.  Into  her  bed-chamber,  man  ;  she  went  on 
purpose.  You  a  man  of  gallantry,  and  not  under- 
stand that  a  lady's  best  pleased  when  she  puts  on 
her  airs,  as  you  call  it. 

Sir  H.  She  talked  to  me  of  strict  modesty  and 
stuff". 

Viz,  Certainly.  Most  women  magnify  their 
modesty,  for  the  same  reason  that  cowards  boast 
their  courage,  because  they  have  least  on't.  Come, 
come.  Sir  Harry,  when  you  make  your  next  as- 
sault, encourage  your  spirits  with  brisk  Burgundy: 
if  you  succeed,  'tis  well ;  if  not,  you  have  a  fair 
excuse  for  your  rudeness.  I'll  go  in,  and  make 
your  peace  for  what's  past.  Oh  !  I  had  almost  for- 
got,— Colonel  Standard  wants  to  speak  with  you 
about  some  business. 

Sir  H.  I'll  wait  upon  him  presently  :  d'ye  know 
where  he  may  be  found? 

Viz.  In  the  piazza  of  Covent-garden.  About  an 
hour  hence,  I  promised  to  see  him  ;  and  there  you 
may  meet  him — to  have  your  throat  cut.  {Aside.) 
I'll  go  in,  and  intercede  for  you. 

Sir  H.  But  no  foul  play  with  the  lady.  Vizard. 

lExit. 

Viz.  No :  fair  play,  I  can  assure  you. 

Scene  III. — The  Street  before  Lady  Lurewell's 
Lodgings. 
i;n<er  Colonel  Standard. 
CoL  S.  How  weak  is  reason  in  disputes  of  love ! 
That  daring  rpason,  which  so  oft  pretends  to  ques- 
tion works  of  high  Onniipolence,  yet  poorly  truckles 
to  our  weaksst  passions,  and  yields  implicit  faith  to 
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foolish  love,  paying  blind  zeal  to  faithless  women's 
ejes.  I've  heard  her  falsehood  with  such  pressing 
proofs,  that  I  no  longer  shoald  distrust  it ;  yet  still 
my  love  would  baffle  demonstration,  and  make  im- 
possibilities seem  probable.  (Looks  up.)  Ah!  that 
fool, too!  What,  stoop  so  low  as  that  animal?  'Tis 
true  ;  women,  once  fallen,  like  cowards  in  despair, 
will  stick  at  nothing:  there's  no  medium  in  iheir 
actions:  they  must  be  bright  as  angels,  or  black  as 
fiends.  But  now  for  my  revenge ;  I'll  kick  my 
rival  before  her  face,  curse  the  whole  sex,  and 
leave  her.    (Goes  in.) 

Scene  IV, — A  Dining-room. 
Enter  LADY  LuREWELL  and  Clincher,  Senior. 

Lady L.  Oh!  sir,  it  is  my  husband.  What  will 
become  of  you "? 

Clin.  sen.  Ah!  your  husband!  Oh!  I  shall  be 
murdered.  What  shall  I  do  ?  where  shall  I  run  1 
I'll  creep  into  an  oven  ;  I'll  climb  up  the  chimney ; 
I'll  fly  ;  I'll  swim  !  I  wish  to  the  lord  I  were  at 
the  jubilee  now. 

Ladi/  L.  Can't  you  think  of  anything,  sir  ? 

Clin.  sen.  Think  !  not  I ;  I  never  could  think  to 
anj  purpose  in  my  life. 

Enter  ToM  ERRAND. 

Lady L.  What  do  you  want,  sir? 

Err.  Madam,  I  am  looking  for  Sir  Harry  Wild- 
air  :  I  saw  him  come  in  here  this  morning  ;  and 
did  imagine  he  might  be  here  still,  if  he  is  not  gone, 

Ladij  L.  A  lucky  hit !  Here,  friend,  change 
clothes  with  this  gentleman ;  quickly  strip, 

Clin.  sen.  Ay,  ay,  quickly  strip ;  I'll  give  you 
half-a-crown  to  boot.  Come  here;  so,  (1'hey 
change  clothes.) 

Lady  L.  Now  slip  you  (to  Clincher)  down  stairs, 
and  wait  at  the  door  till  nij  husband  be  gone;  and 
get  you  in  there  (to  the  Porter)  till  I  call  you. 
(Puts  Errand  in  the  next  room.) 

Enter  Colonel  Standard. 
Oh !  sir,  are  you  come  ?   I  wonder,  sir,  how  you 
have  the  confidence  to  approach  me  after  so  base  a 
trick "!  [avail. 

Col.  S.    Oh  !    madam,   all  your  artifices  won't 

Lady  L.  Nay,  sir,  your  artifices  won't  avail.  I 
thought,  sir,  that  I  gave  you  caution  enough  against 
troubling  me  with  Sir  Harry  Wildair's  company, 
when  I  sent  his  letters  back  by  you ;  yet  you,  for- 
sooth, must  tell  him  where  I  lodged,  and  expose 
me  again  to  his  impertinent  courtship ! 

Col.  S.  I  expose  you  to  his  courtship ! 

Lady  L.  I'll  lay  my  life  you'll  deny  it  now. 
Come,  come,  sir;  a  pitiful  lie  is  as  scandalous  to 
a  red  coat  as  an  oath  to  a  black. 

Col,  S.  You're  all  lies.  First,  your  heart  is  false; 
your  eyes  are  double;  oue  look  belies  another; 
and  then  your  tongue  does  contradict  them  all  : 
madam,  I  see  a  little  devil  just  now  hammering  out 
a  lie  in  your  pericranium. 

Lady  L.  On  my  conscience,  he's  in  the  right  on't. 
(^  Aside.) 

Col.  S.  I  exposed  you  to  the  court  of  your  fool. 
Clincher,  too;  I  hope  your  female  wiles  will  im- 
pose that  upon  me,  also. 

Lady  L.  Clincher!  Nay,  you're  stark  mad,  I 
know  no  such  person. 

Col.  S.  Oh  f  woman  in  perfection.  Not  know 
him?  'Slife !  madam,  can  my  eyes,  my  piercing 
jealous  eyes,  be  so  deluded  1  Nay,  madam,  my  nose 
could  not  mistake  him  ;  for  I  smelt  tlie  fop,  by  his 
pulviUo,  from  the  balcony  down  to  the  street. 

■  Lady  L.  The  balcony  !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  the  balcony  ! 
Ill  be  hanged  but  he  has  mistaken  Sir  Harry  Wild- 
air's  footman,  with  a  new  French  livery,  for  a  beau. 

Col.  S.  'Sdeath!  madam,  did  not  I  see  him? 

LadyL.  No,  no  ;  you  could  not  see  him  :  you're 
dreaming.  Colonel.  Will  you  believe  your  eyes,  now 
that  I  have  rubbed  them  open  l    Here  you,  friend ! 


[Act  III, 
Enter  ToM  ERRAND,  t«  Clincher  Senior's  Clothes. 

Col.  S:  This  is  illusion  all ;  my  eyes  conspire 
against  themselves.    'Tis  legerdemain. 

Lmdy  L.  Legerdemain!  Is  that  all  your  acknow- 
ledgment for  your  rude  behaviour!  Oh!  what  a 
curse  it  is  to  love  as  I  do.  Begone,  sir,  (to  the 
Porter,)  to  your  impertinent  master,  and  tell  him 
I  shall  never  be  at  leisure  to  receive  any  of  his 
troublesome  visits.  Send  to  me  to  know  when  I 
should  be  at  home  !  [Exit  Tom  Errand.']  I  am  sure 
he  has  made  me  an  unfortunate  woman,    (  Weeps.) 

Col.  S.  Nay,  then  there  is  no  certaintv  in  nature ; 
and  truth  is  only  falsehood  well  disjjnised. 

Lady  L.  Sir,  had  not  I  owned  my  fond  foolish 
passion,  I  should  not  have  been  subject  to  such  un- 
just suspicions  :  but  it  is  an  ungrateful  return. 
(Weeping.) 

Col.  S.  I  hope,  madam,  you'll  pardon  me;  since 
jealousy,  that  magnified  my  suspicion,  is  as  much 
the  effect  of  love,  as  my  easiness  in  being  satisfied. 

Lady  L.  Easiness  in  being  satisfied  !  No,  no  sir ; 
cherish  your  suspicions,  and  feed  upon  your  jea- 
lousy :  'tis  fit  meat  for  your  squeamish  stomach. 
With  me  all  women  should  this  rule  pursue  : 
Who  think  us  false,  should  never  find  iis  true. 
[Exit  in  a  rage. 

Enter  Clincher,  Senior,  in  the  Porter's  clothes. 

Clin.  sen.  Well,  intriguing  is  the  prettiest,  plea- 
santest  thing!  How  shall  we  laugh  at  the  husband 
when  he  is  gone  ?  To  make  a  colonel  a  cuckold  ! 
'twill  be  rare  news  for  the  Alderman.  (Aside.) 

Col.  S.  All  this  Sir  Harry  has  occasioned  ;  but 
he  is  brave,  and  will  afford  me  a  just  revenge. 
Oh  !  this  is  the  porter  f  sent  the  challenge  by. 
Well,  sir,  have  you  found  him"? 

Clin.  sen.  What  the  devil  does  he  mean,  now  ? 

Co/.  »S.  Have  yon  given  Sir  Harrythe  note,  fellow? 

Clin.  sen.  The  note  I  what  note? 

Col.  S.  The  letter,  blockhead,  which  I  sent  by 
you  to  Sir  Harry  Wildair  :  have  you  seen  him  ? 

Clin.  se7i.  Oh,  lord !  what  shall  I  say  now  ? 
Seen  him?  Yes,  sir — no,  sir.  I  have,  sir — I  have 
not,  sir. 

Col.  S.  The  fellow's  mad.  Answer  me  directly, 
sirrah,  or  I'll  break  your  head. 

Clin.  sen.  I  know  Sir  Harry  very  well,  sir  ;  but 
as  to  the  note,  sir,  I  can't  remember  a  word  on't: 
truth  is,  I  have  a  very  bad  memory. 

Col.  S.  Oh !  sir,  I'll  quicken  your  memory. 
(Strikes  him.)  [note. 

Clin.  sen.  Zauns !  sir,  hold  !  I  did  give  him  the 

Col.  S.  And  what  answer  ? 

Clin.  sen.  I  mean  I  did  not  give  him  the  note. 

Col.  S.  What,  d'ye  banter,  rascal  ?  (Strikes  him 
again.)  [swer. 

Clin.  sen.  Hold,  sir,  hold  !     He  did  send  an  au- 

Col.  S.  What  was  it,  villain? 

Clin.  sen.  Why,  he  sent  his  service  to  you.  Truly, 
sir,  I  had  forgot  it :  I  told  you  that  I  had  a  very 
treacherous  memory. 

Col.S.  I'll  engage  you  shall  remember  me  this 
month,  rascal.  [J5ea/s  him  off,  and  exit. 

Re-enter  Clinchmr,  Senior. 

Clin.  sen.  Ah!  the  devil  take  all  intriguing,  say 
I,  and  him  who  first  invented  canes.  That  cursed 
Colonel  has  got  such  a  knack  of  beating  his  men, 
that  he  has  left  the  mark  of  a  collar  of  bandileers 
about  my  shoulders. 

Enter  LADY  LtJKEWELL  and  PARLEY, 

LadyL.  Oh!  my  poor  gentleman.  And  was  it 
beaten? 

Clin.  sen.  Yes,  I  have  been  beaten.  But  where's 
my  clothes,  my  clothes  ? 

Lady  L.  What,  you  won't  leave  me  soon,  my 
dear,  will  ye  ? 

Clin.  sen.  Will  ye?  If  ever  I  peep  into  a  colo- 
nel's tent  again,  may  I  be  forced  to  run  the  gaunt- 
let.    But  my  clothes,  madam. 
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Lady  L.  I  sent  the  porter  down  stairs  with  them. 
Did  not  jou  meet  bim? 

Clin.  sen.  Meet  him !  no,  not  I. 

Par.  No  !  He  went  out  at  the  bacic-door,  and  is 
run  clear  away,  I'm  afraid. 

Clin.  sen.  Gone,  say  you?  and  with  my  clothes, 
my  fine  jubilee  clothesl  Oh!  the  rogue,  the  thief ! 
I'll  have  him  hanged  for  murder.  But  how  shall  I 
get  home  in  this  pickle  ? 

Par.  I  am  afraid,  sir,  the  Colonel  will  be  back 
presently;  for  he  dines  at  home. 

Clin.  sen.  Oh  !  then  I  must  sneak  off. 

Was  ever  such  an  unfortunate  beau,  [^also? 

To  have  his  back  well  thrash'd,  and  lose  his  coat 

[Exit. 

Par.  Methinks,  madam,  that  the  injuries  you 
have  sufl'ered  by  men  may  be  very  great,  yet  your 
anger  should  be  only  conKned  to  the  author  of  your 
wrongs. 

Lady  L.  The. author!    Alas!  I  know  him  not. 

Par.  Not  know  him  ! 

Lady  L.  Twelve  years  ago,  T  lived  at  my  father's 
house,  in  Oxfordshire,  blessed  with  innocence,  the 
ornamental  but  weak  guard  of  blooming  beauty. 
Then  it  happened,  that  tliree  young  gentlemen  from 
the  university,  being  benighted  and  strangers,  called 
at  my  father's.     He  was  very  glad  of  their  com- 

Eany,  and  offered  them  tlie  entertainment  of  his 
ouse.    Two  of  them  had  a  heavy,  pedantic,  uni- 
Tersity  air  ;  but  the  tliird — 

Par.  Ah  !  the  third  madam  !  the  third  ! 

Lady  L.  My  father  was  so  well  pleased  with  his 
conversation,  that  he  begged  their  company  next 
day:  they  consented,  and  next  night.  Parley,  he 
bribed  my  maid,  with  his  gold,  out  of  her  honesty  ; 
and  me,  with  his  rhetoric,  out  of  my  honour. 

Par.  The  old  bait  I  the  old  bait !  I  was  cheated 
just  so  myself.  {Aside.}  But  had  not  you  the  wit  to 
know  his  name  all  this  while? 

Lady  L.  Alas !  what  wit  had  innocence  like 
mine  1  lie  told  me,  that  he  was  under  an  obligation 
to  bis  companions  of  concealing  himself  then  ;  but 
that  he  would  write  to  me  in  two  days,  and  let  me 
know  his  name  and  quality.  After  all  the  binding 
oaths  of  constancy,  I  gave  him  a  ring  with  this 
motto,  "Love  and  honour;"  then  we  parted;  but 
I  never  saw  the  dear  deceiver  more. 

Par.  No,  nor  never  will,  I  warrant  you.  But 
don't  you  still  love  this  dear  dissembler? 

Lady  L.  Most  certainly  ;  'tis  love  of  him  that 
keeps  my  anger  warm.  Go,  get  me  pen  and  ink ; 
I  must  write  to  Vizard.  [Exit  Parley.}  Fortune, 
this  once  assist  me  as  before  : 

Two  such  machines  can  nei'er  work  in  vain, 

As  thy  propitious  wheel,  and  my  projecting  brain. 

[Exit. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — Covent  Garden. 

Sir  Harry  Wildair  and  Colonel  Standard, 

meeting. 

Col.  S.  I  thought.  Sir  Harry,  to  have  met  you, 
ere  this,  in  a  more  convenient  place  ;  but  since  my 
wrongs  were  without  ceremony,  my  revenge  shall 
be  so,  too.     Draw,  sir! 

SirH.  Draw,  sir  !  What  shall  I  draw? 

Col.  S.  Come,  come,  sir ;  I  like  your  facetious 
humour  well  enough  ;  it  shews  courage  and  uncon- 
cern. I  know  you're  brave,  and  therefore  use  you 
thus.     Draw  your  sword. 

Sir  H.  Nay,  to  oblige  you,  I  will  draw  ;  but  the 
devil  take  me  if  I  tight.  Perhaps,  Colonel,  this  is 
the  prettiest  blade  you  have  seen. 

Col.  S.  I  doubt  not  but  the  arm  is  good  ;  and, 
therefore,  think  both  worth  my  resentment.  Come, 
sir. 

Sir  H.  But,  pr'ythee,  Colonel,  dost  think  that  I 
am  such  a  madman  as  to  send  my  soul  to  the  devil, 
and  my  body  to  (he  worms,  upon  every  fool's  er- 
MBd.    (Aside.) 
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Col.  S.  I  hope  you're  no  coward,  sir. 

Sir  H.  Coward,  sir !  I  have  eight  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  sir. 

Col.S,  Yon  fought  in  Flanders,  to  my  knowledge. 

Sir  H.  Ay,  for  the  same  reason  that  I  wore  a  red 
coat — because  'twas  fashionable. 

Col.  S.  Sir,  you  fought  a  French  count  in  Paris. 

Sir  H.  True,  sir;  but  there  was  no  danger  of 
lands  nor  tenements  ;  besides,  he  was  a  beau,  like 
myself.  Now,  you're  a  soldier.  Colonel,  and  fight- 
ing's your  trade  ;  and  I  think  it  downright  mad- 
ness to  contend  with  any  man  in  his  profession. 

Col.S.  Come,  sir,  no  more  dallying:  I  shall  take 
very  unseemly  methods,  if  you  don't  shew  yourself 
a  gentleman. 

SirH.  A  gentleman!  Why  there  again  now. 
A  gentleman  !  I  tell  you  once  more.  Colonel,  that 
I  am  a  baronet,  and  have  eight  thousand  pounds  a 
year.  I  can  dance,  sing,  ride,  fence,  understand 
the  languages.  Now,  I  can't  conceive  how  running 
you  through  the  body  should  contribute  one  jot 
more  to  my  gentility.  But  pray.  Colonel,  I  had 
forgot  to  ask  you,  what's  the  quarrel  1 

Col.  S.  A  woman,  sir. 

SirH.  A  woman!    Take  her. 

Col.  S.  Sir,  my  honour's  concerned. 

Sir  H.  Nay,  if  your  honour  be  concerned  with  a 
woman,  get  it  out  of  her  hands  as  soon  as  you  can. 
An  honourable  lover  is  the  greatest  slave  in  nature  ; 
some  will  say,  the  greatest  fool.  Come,  Colonel, 
this  is  something  about  the  Lady  Lurewell,  I  war- 
rant ;  I  can  give  you  satisfaction  in  that  affair. 

Col.S.  Do  so,  then,  immediately. 

Sir  H.  Put  up  your  sword  first.  You  know  I 
dare  fight ;  but  I  had  much  rather  make  you  a 
friend  than  an  enemy.  I  can  assure  you,  this  lady 
will  prove  too  hard  for  one  of  your  temper.  You 
have  too  much  honour,  too  much  in  conscience,  to 
be  a  favourite  with  the  ladies. 

Col.  S.  I  am  assured,  sir,  she  never  gave  you  any 
encouragement. 

Sir  H.  A  man  can  never  hear  reason  with  a 
sword  in  his  hand.  Sheath  your  weapon;  and  then 
if  I  don't  satisfy  you,  sheath  it  in  my  bosom. 

Col.  S.  Give  me  but  demonstration  of  her  grant- 
ing you  any  favour,  and  it  is  enough. 

Sir  H.  Will  you  take  my  word  ? 

Col.  S.  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  cannot. 

Sir  H.  Will  you  believe  your  own  eyes'! 

Col.  S.  'Tis  ten  to  one  whether  I  shall  or  no, 
they  have  deceived  me  already. 

Sir  H.  That's  hard.  But  some  means  I  shall 
devise  for  your  satisfaction. 

Wife.  (  Without.)  Come,  away  with  him ! 

Sir  H.  We  must  fly  this  place,  else  that  cluster 
of  mob  will  overwhelm  us.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Mob,  and  Tom  Errand's  Wife,  hurrying  in 
Clinch  LR,  Senior,  in  Errand's  clothes. 

Wife.  Oh  !  the  villain,  the  rogue  !  he  has  mur- 
dered my  husband.  Ah!  my  poor  Timothy !  (CWm.) 

Clin.  sen.  D — yourTimolhy!  Your  husband  has 
murdered  me,  woman ;  for  he  has  carried  away  my 
fine  jubilee  clothes. 

Wife.  Ay,  you  cut-throat!  have  you  not  got  his 
clothes  upon  yonr  back  there?  Neighbours,  don't 
you  know  poor  Timothy's  coat  and  apron? 

Mob.  Ay,  ay,  it  is  the  same. 

lMo6.  What  shall  we  do  with  him,  neighbours? 

2  Mob.  We'll  pull  him  in  pieces. 

1  Mob.  No,  no  ;  then  we  may  be  hanged  for  mur- 
der: but  we'll  drown  him. 

Clin.  sen.  Ah!  good  people,  pray  don't  drown 
me  ;  for  I  never  learnt  to  swim  in  all  my  life.  Ah! 
this  is  plaguy  intriguing.     (Aside.) 

Mob.  Away  with  him!  away  with  him  to  the 
Thames.  ["ow ! 

Clin.  sen.  Oh  !  if  I  had  but  ray  swimming-girdle 
Enter  Constable. 

Const.  Hold !  neighbours,  I  command  the  peace. 
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THE  CONSTANT  COUPLE. 


[Act  IV. 


Wife.  Oh!  Mr.  Constable,  here's  a  rogue  that 
has  murdered  my  husband,  and  robbed  him  of  his 
clothes. 

Const.  Murder  and  robbery!  then  he  must  be  a 
gentleman.  Hands  off  there  !  He  must  not  be 
abused.  Give  an  account  of  yourself.  Are  you  a 
gentleman  ? 

Clin.  sen.  No,  sir,  I  am  a  beau. 

Const.  A  beau  !  Then  you  have  killed  nobody, 
I'm  persuaded.  How  came  you  by  these  clothes, 
sir? 

Clin,  sen.  You  must  know,  sir,  that  walking 
along,  sir — I  don't  know  how,  sir — I  can't  tell 
where,  sir — and  so  the  porter  and  I  changed  clothes. 

Const.  Very  well ;  the  man  speaks  reason,  and 
like  a' gentleman. 

Wife.  But,  pray,  Mr.  Constable,  ask  hira  how 
he  changed  clothes  with  him. 

Const.  Silence,  woman  !  and  don't  disturb  the 
court.  Well,  sir,  how  did  you  change  clothes'? 

Clin.  sen.  Why,  sir,  he  palled  off  my  coat,  and 
I  drew  off  his  ;  so  I  put  on  his  coat,  and  he  put  on 
mine. 

Const.  Why,  neighbours,  I  don't  find  that  he  is 
guilty.  Search  him  ;  and  if  he  carries  no  arms 
about  him,  we'll  let  him  go.  {They  search  his 
pockets,  and  pull  out  his  pistols.) 

Clin.  sen.  Oh,  gemini !  my  jubilee  pistols. 

Const.  What,  a  case  of  pistols.  Then  the  case  is 
plain.  Speak,  what  are  you,  sir  1  Whence  come 
you,  and  whither  go  you"! 

Clin.  sen.  Sir,  I  came  from  Russell-street,  and 
am  going  to  the  jubilee. 

Wife.  You  shall  go  to  the  gallows,  you  rogue  ! 

Const.  Away  with  him,  away  with  him  to  New- 
gate, straight. 

Clin.  sen.  I  shall  go  to  the  jubilee  now,  indeed. 

\_Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Sir  Harry  Wildair  and  Colonel 
Standard. 

Sir  H.  In  short,  Colonel,  'tis  all  nonsense. 
Fight  for  a  woman !  Hard  by  is  the  lady's  house ; 
if  you  please,  we'll  wait  on  her  together.  You  shall 
draw  your  sword,  I'll  draw  my  snuff-box ;  you 
shall  produce  your  wounds  received  in  war,  I'll  re- 
late mine  by  Cupid's  dart;  you  shall  swear,  I'll 
sigh;  you  shall  sa,  sa,  and  I'll  couple;  and  if  she 
flies  not  to  ray  arms  like  a  hawk  to  its  perch,  then 
my  dancing-master  deserves  to  be  d — d. 

Col.  S.  With  the  generality  of  women,  I  grant 
you,  these  arts  may  prevail. 

Sir  H.  Generality  of  women  !  Why  tliere  again 
you're  out.  But  will  you  be  convinced  if  our  plot 
succeeds  ?  [Harry. 

Col.  S.    I  rely  on  your  word  and  honour,  Sir 

Sir  H,  Then  meet  me,  half  an  hour  hence,  at  the 
Shakspeare.  You  must  oblige  me  by  taking  a 
hearty  glass  with  me  toward  the  fitting  me  out  for 
a  certain  project,  which  this  night  I  undertake. 

Col.  S.  I  guess  by  the  preparation,  that  woman's 
the  design. 

Sir  H.  Yes,  'faith.  I  am  taken  devilish  ill  with 
two  foolish  maladies,  modesty  and  love:  the  first 
I'll  cure  with  Burgundy,  and  my  love  by  a  night's 
lodging  with  the  damsel.  A  snre  remedy.  Pro- 
batum  est. 

Col.  S.  I'll  certainly  meet  you,  sir.        \_Exeunt. 

Enter  Clincher, /unjor,  nnd  Dicky. 

Clin.  jun.  Ah  I  Dicky,  this  London  is  a  sad 
l)lace,  a  sad  vicious  place  !  I  wish  that  I  were  in 
the  country  again.  And  this  brother  of  mine,  I'm 
sorry  he's  so  great  a  rake.  I  had  rather  see  him 
dead,  than  see  hira  thus. 

Dicky.  Ay,  sir,  he'll  spend  his  whole  estate  at 
this  same  jubilee.  Who  d'ye  think  lives  at  this 
same  jubilee "! 

Clin,  jiiu.  Who,  pray? 

Dicky.  The  Pope. 


Clin.  jun.  The  devil  he  does!  My  brother  go  to 
the  place  where  the  Pope  dwells !  He's  bewitched, 
sure. 

EnterTovi  ERRAND  in  Clincher  Senior"  a  clothes. 

Dicky.  Indeed,  I  believe  he  is ;  for  he  is  strangely 
altered.  [already. 

Clin.  jun.  Altered  !   why,  he  looks  like  a  Jesuit 

Err.  This  lace  will  sell.  What  a  blockhead  was 
the  fellow  to  trust  me  with  his  coat !  If  I  can  get 
across  the  garden,  down  to  the  water-side,  I  am 
pretty  secure.     {Aside.) 

Clin.  jun.  Brother  I  Alaw  !  Oh,  gemini !  Are 
you  my  brother? 

Dicky.  I  seize  you  in  the  king's  name,  sir. 

Err.  Oh,  Lord!  should  this  prove  some  parlia- 
ment man,  now. 

Clin.  jun.  Speak,  you  rogue,  what  are  yon? 

Err.  A  poor  porter,  sir,  and  going  of  an  errand. 

Dicky.  What  errand?  Speak,  you  rogue. 

Err.  A  fool's  errand,  I'm  afraid. 

Clin.  jun.  Who  sent  yon  1 

Err.  A  beau,  sir. 

Dicky.  No,  no  ;  the  rogue  has  murdered  your 
brother,  and  stripped  him  of  his  clothes. 

Clin.  jun.  Murdered  my  brother  !  Oh,  crimini! 
Oh!  my  poor  jubilee  brother.  Stay!  by  Jupiter 
Ammon,  I'm  heir,  though.  Speak,  sirrah  !  have 
you  killed  him  ?  Confess  that  you  have  killed  him, 
and  I'll  give  you  half-a-crown. 

Err.  Who  I,  sirl  Alack-a-day!  sir,  I  never 
killed  any  man,  but  a  carrier's  horse  once. 

Clin.  jun.  Then  you  shall  certainly  be  hanged ; 
but  confess  that  you  killed  him,  and  we'll  let  j'ou  go. 

Err.  Telling  the  truth  bangs  a  man,  but  confess- 
ing a  lie  can  do  no  harm ;  besides,  if  the  worst 
come  to  the  worst,  I  can  but  deny  it  again.  {Aside.') 
Well,  sir,  since  I  must  tell  you,  I  did  kill  him. 

Clin.  jun.  Here's  your  money,  sir.  But  are  yoa; 
snre  you  killed  him  dead?  [land. 

Err.  Sir,  I'll  swear  it  before  any  judge  in  Eng- 

Dicky.  But  are  you  sure  that  he's  dead  in  law  :  : 

Ei-r.  Dead  in  law !  I  can't  tell  whether  he  be 
dead  in  law;  but  he's  dead  as  a  door-nail,  for  I 
gave  him  seven  knocks  on  the  head  with  a  hammer. 

Dicky.  Then  you  have  the  estate  by  statute.  Any 
man  that  is  knocked  on  the  head,  is  dead  in  law. 

Clin.  jun.  But  are  you  sure  he  was  compos  mentis 
when  he  was  killed  1 

Err.  I  suppose  he  was,  sir ;  for  he  told  me  no-, 
thing  to  the  contrary  afterwards. 

Clin.  jun.  Eh  !  then  I  go  to  the  jubilee.  Strip, 
sir,  strip.     By  Jupiter  Ammon,  strip  ! 

Dicky.  Ail  !  don't  swear,  sir.  (  Puts  on  his  bra-:- 
ther's  clothes.) 

Clin.  jun.  Swear,  sir !  Zoons  !  ha'n't  I  got  the 
estate,  sir?  Come,  sir,  now  I'm  in  mourning  for 
my  brother. 

Err.  I  hope  you'll  let  me  go  now,  sir. 

Clin.  jun.  Yes,  yes,  sir ;  but  you  must  do  me  the 
favour  to  swear  positively  before  a  magistrate,  that 
you  killed  him  dead,  that  I  may  enter  upon  the  es- 
tate without  any  trouble.  By  Jupiter  Ammon !  all 
my  religion's  gone,  since  I  put  on  these  fine  clothes. 
Eh  !  call  me  a  coach,  somebody.  [mediately. 

Err.  Ay,  master,  let  me  go,  and  I'll  call  one  im- 

Clin.  jun.  No,  no.  Dicky,  carry  this  spark  be- 
fore a  justice;  and  when  he  has  made  oath,  you 
may  discharge  him  :  and  I'll  go  see  Angelica, 
{^Exeunt  Dicky  and  Errand.']  Now  that  I'm  an 
elder  brother,  I'll  court,  and  swear,  and  rant,  and 
rake,  and  go  to  the  jubilee  with  the  best  of  them. 

Scene  II. — Lady  Lureicell's  House. 
Enter  hxDY  Lurewell  a«d  Parley. 
LadyL.  Are  you  sure  that  Vizard  had  my  letter? 
Par.  Yes,  yes,  madam  ;  one  of  your  ladyship's, 
footmen  gave  it  to  him  in  the  park,  and  he  told  the 
bearer,  with  all  the  transports  of  joy,  that  he  would, 
be  punctual  to  a  minute. 
Lady  L,  Thus  most  villains,  some  time  or  others 
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arepanctaal  to  their  ruin  ;  and  hypocrisy',  by  im- 
posing on  the  world,  at  last  deceiyes  itself.  Are 
all  things  prepared  for  his  reception. 

Par.  Exactly  to  your  ladyship's  order;  the  Al- 
derman, too,  is  just  come,  dressed  and  cooked  up 
for  iniquity. 

Lady  L.  Then  he  has  got  woman's  clothes  on  ? 

Par.  Yes,  madam,  and  has  passed  upon  the  fa- 
mily for  your  nurse. 

Lady  L.  Convey  him  into  that  closet,  and  put 
out  the  candles,  and  tell  him,  I'll  wait  on  him  pre- 
sently. {As  Parley  goes  to  put  out  the  candles,  some- 
body knocks.)  This  must  be  Sir  Harry  ;  tell  him  I 
am  not  to  be  spoken  with. 

Par.  Sir,  my  lady's  not  to  be  spoken  with. 

Sir  H.  (  Without.)  I  must  have  that  from  her  own 
mouth,  mistress. 

Enter  Sir  Harry  Wild  air,  singing. 

Lady  L.  This  is  too  early  for  serenading,  Sir 
Harry. 

Sir  H.  Wheresoever  love  is,  there  music  is  pro- 
per; there's  an  harmonious  consent  in  their  natures, 
and  when  rightly  joined,  they  make  up  the  chorus 
of  earthly  happiness. 

Lady  L.  But,  Sir  Harry,  what  tempest  drives 
you  here  at  this  hour'? 

Sir  H.  No  tempest,  madam,  but  love,  madam. 

LadyL.  If  this  be  a  love  token,  (Sir  Harry  drops 
a  ring,  she  takes  it  up)  your  mistresses'  favours 
hang  very  loosely  about  you,  sir. 

Sir  H.  I  can't  justly,  madam,  pay  your  trouble 
"of  taking  it  up  by  anything  but  desiring  you  to 
wear  it. 

Lady  L.  You  gentlemen  have  the  cunningest 
ways  of  playing  the  fool,  and  are  so  industrious  in 
your  profuseness.  Speak  seriously,  am  I  beholden 
to  chance  or  design  for  this  ring? 

Sir  H.  To  design,  upon  my  honour.  And  I  hope 
my  design  will  succeed.  (Aside.) 

Lady  L.  Shall  I  be  free  with  you.  Sir  Harry? 

Sir  H.  Witli  all  my  heart,  madam,  so  I  may  be 
free  with  you. 

Lady  L.  Then,  plainly,  sir,  I  shall  beg  the  favour 
to  see  you  some  other  time ;  for  at  this  very  minute 
I  have  two  lovers  in  the  housfi. 

Sir  H.  Then,  to  be  as  plain,  I  must  begone  this 
minute,  for  I  must  see  another  mistress  within  these 
two  hoars. 

Lady  L.  Frank  and  free. 
•    Sir  H.  As  you  with  me.    Madam,  your  most 
humble  servant.  \^Exit. 

Lady  L.  Nothing  can  disturb  his  humour.  Now 
for  my  merchant  and  Vizard.  Parley,  do  as  I  bade 
you.  [Exit,  and  takes  the  candles  with  her. 

Parley  goes  out,  andretums,  leading  in  Alderma  N 
Smuggler,  dressed  in  woman's  clothes. 

Par.  This  way,  Mr.  Alderman. 

Aid.  S.  Well,  Mrs.  Parley,  I  am  obliged  to  you 
for  this  trouble ;  here  are  a  couple  of  shillings  for 
you.  Times  are  hard,  very  hard,  indeed  ;  but  next 
visit  I'll  steal  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  from  my  wife, 
and  bring  them  to  you. 

Par.  Here,  sir,  get  into  this  closet,  and  my  lady 
will  wail  on  you  presently.  (^Puts  him  into  the  closet, 
runs  out,  and  returns  with  Vizard.) 

Viz.  Where  wouldst  thou  lead  me,  m}'  dear, 
auspicious  little  pilot  1 

Par.  You're  almost  in  port,  sir ;  my  lady's  in 
the  closet,  and  will  come  out  to  you  immediately. 

Viz.  Let  me  thank  thee  as  I  ought.  (Kisses her.) 

Par.  Psha  !  who  has  hired  me  best ;  a  couple  of 
shillings,  or  a  couple  of  kisses'!      [Aside,  and  exit. 

Viz.  Propitious  darkness  guides  the  lover's  steps ; 
and  night,  that  shadows  outward  sense,  lights  up 
our  inward  joy. 

Aid.  S.  (Peeping  out  of  the  closet.)  Bless  me  ! 
what  voice  is  this?  My  nephew's!  and  certainly 
possessed  with  an  evil  spirit ;  he  talks  as  profanely 
as  an  actor  possessed  with  a  poet. 
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Viz.  Ha!  I  hear  a  voice.  Madam!  my  life,  my 
happiness!  where  are  you,  madam? 

Aid.  S.  Madam !  he  takes  me  for  a  woman,  too  : 
I'll  try  him.  (Aside.)  Where  have  you  left  your 
sanctity,  Mr.  Vizard? 

Viz.  Talk  no  more  of  that  ungrateful  subject.  I 
left  it  where  it  has  only  business,  with  daylight; 
'tis  needless  to  wear  a  mask  in  the  dark. 

Aid.  S.  Well,  sir,  but  I  suppose  you've  some  other 
motive  besides  pleasure? 

Viz.  Yes,  madam,  the  honestest  motive  in  the 
world,  interest.  You  must  know,  madam,  that  I 
have  an  old  uncle.  Alderman  Smuggler ;  j'ou  have 
seen  him,  I  suppose? 

Aid.  S.  Yes,  yes ;  I  Lave  some  small  acquaintance 
with  him. 

Viz.  'Tis  the  most  knavish,  precise,  covetous, 
old  rogue  that  ever  died  of  the  gout. 

Ald.S.  Ah  '  the  young  son  of  a  whore!  (Aside.) 
Well,  sir,  and  what  of  him?  I  know  him  very  well. 

Viz.  Why,  madam,  he  has  a  swini.nng  estate, 
which  I  design  to  purchase  as  a  saint,  and  spend 
like  a  gentleman.  He  got  it  by  cheating,  and  should 
lose  it  by  deceit.  And  no  sooner's  he's  dead,  but 
I'll  rattle  over  his  grave  with  a  coach  and  six  to 
inform  his  covetous  ghost  how  genteelly  I  spend 
his  money. 

Ald.S.  I'll  prevent  you,  boy;  for  I'll  have  my 
money  buried  with  me.  (Aside.) 

Viz.  Bless  me,  madam !  here's  a  light  coming 
this  way.  I  must  fly  immediately :  when  shall  I 
see  you  again,  madam? 

Aid.  S.  Sooner  than  you  expect,  my  dear. 

Viz.  Pardon  me,  dear  madam ;  I  would  not  be 
seen  for  the  world.  I  would  sooner  forfeit  my  life, 
nay,  my  pleasure,  than  my  reputation.       [Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — Lady  Darling's  House. 
Enter  Lady  Darling  «n^  Angelica. 

Lady  D.  Daughter,  since  you  have  to  deal  with 
a  man  of  so  peculiar  a  temper,  you  must  not  think 
the  general  arts  of  love  can  secure  him  ;  you  may, 
therefore,  allow  such  a  conrtier  some  encourage- 
ment extraordinary,  without  reproach  to  your 
modesty. 

Angel.  Pra)',  madam,  by  what  means  were  you 
madj  acquainted  with  his  designs? 

Lady  D.  Means,  child!  Why,  my  cousin  Vizard, 
who,  I'm  sure,  is  your  sincere  friend,  sent  him.  He 
brought  me  this  letter  from  my  cousin.  (Gives  her 
the  letter,  lohich  she  opens.) 

Angel.  Ha,  Vizard!  then  I'm  abused  in  earnest. 
Would  Sir  Harry,  by  his  instigation,  fix  a  base 
affront  upon  me?  No,  I  can't  suspect  him  of  so 
ungenteel  a  crime.  This  letter  shall  trace  the  truth. 
(Aside.)  My  suspicions,  madam,  are  much  cleared  ; 
and  I  hope  to  satisfy  your  ladyship  in  my  manage- 
ment, when  next  I  see  Sir  Harry. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Madam,  here's  a  gentleman  below  calls 
himself  Wildair. 

Lady  D.  Conduct  him  up.  Daughter,  I  won't 
doubt  your  discretion.  [Exit. 

Enter  SIR  Harry  Wildair. 

Sir  H.  Oh  !  the  delights  of  love  and  Burgundy  ! 
Madam,  I  havetoastedyourladyship  fifteen  bumpers 
successively. 

Angel.  And  what  then,  sir? 

SirH.  Why,  then,  madam,  the  wine  has  got  into 
my  head,  and  the  Cupids  into  my  heart ;  and  unless, 
by  quenching  quick  my  flame,  you  kindly  ease  the 
smart,  I'm  a  lost  man,  madam. 

Angel,  Pray,  consider  who  you  are  so  free  with, 
sir;  a  woman  of  condition,  thatcan  call  half-a-dozen 
footmen  upon  occasion. 

Sir  H.  Nay,  madam,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  toss 
me  in  a  blanket,  half-a-dozen  chambermaids  would 
do  better  service.  Come,  come,  madam,  though  the 
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wine  makes  me  lisp,  yet  it  has  taught  me  to  speak 
plainer.  By  all  the  dust  of  my  ancient  progenitors, 
I  must  this  night  rest  in  your  arms. 
Angel.  Nay,  then,  who  waits  there? 

Enter  Footmen, 
Take  hold  of  that  madman,  and  bind  him. 

SirH.  Nay,  then,  Burgundy's  the  word,  slaugh- 
ter will  ensue.  Hold  !  do  you  know,  scoundrels, 
that  I  have  been  drinking  victorious  Burgundy? 
Nay,  then,  have  among  ye,  dogs.  {Throws  money 
among  them ;  they  scramble,  and  take  it  up.  He  pelt- 
ing them  OHt,  shuts  the  door,  and  returns.)  Rascals, 
poltroons!  I  have  charmed  the  dragon,  and  now 
the  fruit's  my  own. 

Angel.  Oh  !  the  mercenary  wretches  !  This  was 
a  plot  to  betray  me. 

Sir  H.  I  have  put  the  whole  army  to  flight;  and 
now  I'll  lake  the  general  prisoner.  {Laying  hold 
of  her.) 

Angel.  I  conjure  you,  sir,  by  the  sacred  name  of 
honour,  by  your  dead  father's  name,  and  the  fair 
reputation  of  your  mother's  chastity,  that  you  offer 
not  the  least  violence ;  already  you  have  wronged 
me  past  redress. 

Sir  H.  Thou  art  a  most  unaccountable  creature  ! 

Angel.  What  madness,  Sir  Harry,  what  wild 
dream  could  prompt  you  to  attempt  this  baseness? 
View  me  well.  The  brightness  of  my  mind,  me- 
thinks,  should  lighten  outwards,  and  let  you  see 
your  mistake  in  my  behaviour.  I  think  it  shines 
with  so  much  innocence  in  my  face,  that  it  should 
dazzle  all  your  vicious  thoughts.  Think  not  I  am 
defenceless  because  alone;  your  very  self  is  guard 
against  yourself:  I  am  sure  there's  something  ge- 
nerous in  your  soul ;  my  words  shall  snatch  it  out, 
and  eyes  shall  fire  it  for  my  own  defence. 

Sir  H.  (Mimicking.)  I'al  tidum,  tidum,  tal  ti 
did!,  didurn.  A  million  to  one  now,  but  the  girl  is 
just  come  flush  from  reading  the  Rival  Queens. 
Egad  !  I'll  at  her  in  her  own  cant : 

"Oh!  my  Statira,  oh!  my  angry  dear,  turn  thine 
eyes  on  me! 

•Behold  thy  beau  in  buskins. 

Angel.  Behold  me,  sir!  Every  glance  from  my 
reproaching  eye  is  armed  with  sharp  resentment, 
and  with  a  virtuous  pride  that  looks  dishonour  dead. 

Sir  H.  This  is  the  first  wench  in  heroics  I  ever 
■met  with.  (Aside.)  Lookye,  madam;  as  to  that 
slender  particular  of  your  virtue,  we  sha'n't  quarrel 
about  it;  you  may  be  as  virtuous  as  any  woman  in 
England,  if  you  please  :  you  may  say  your  prayers 
all  the  time.  But  pray,  madam,  be  pleased  to  con- 
sider what  is  this  same  virtue  that  yon  make  such 
a  mighty  noise  about.  Can  your  virtue  bespeak 
you  a  front  row  in  the  boxes  ?  No  ;  for  the  plaj'ers 
can't  live  upon  virtue.  Can  your  virtue  keep  you 
a  coach  and  sixl  No,  no;  your  virtuous  woman 
walks  on  foot.  Can  your  virtue  hire  you  a  pew  in 
the  church  ?  Why,  the  very  sexton  will  tell  you  no. 
Can  your  virtue  stake  for  you  at  piquet?  No.  Then 
what  business  has  a  woman  with  virtue?  Come, 
come,  madam,  I  offered  you  fifty  guineas  ;  there's 
a  hundred.  The  devil!  virtuous  still.  Why,  itis 
a  hundred,  five  score,  a  hundred  guineas. 

Angel.  Oh,  indignation !  Were  I  a  man,  you 
durst  not  use  me  thus  ;  but  the  mean,  poor  abuse 
you  throw  on  me,  reflects  on  yourself.  Our  sex 
still  strikes  an  awe  upon  the  brave,  and  only  cow- 
ards dare  affront  a  woman. 

SirH.  Att'ront!  'Sdealli !  madam,  a  hundred 
guineas  will  set  up  a  bank  at  basset;  a  hundred 
guineas  will  furnish  out  your  lodgings  with  china; 
a  hundred  guineas  will  give  you  an  air  of  quality  ; 
a  hundred  guineas  will  buy  you  a  rich  scrutoir  ibr 
your  billet-doux,  or  a  fine  common-prayer  book  for 
your  virtue ;  a  hundred  guineas  will  buy  a  hundred 
fine  things  ;  and  fine  things  are  for  fine  ladies,  and 
fine  ladies  are  for  fine  gentlemen,  and  iine  gentle- 


men are — Egad!  this  Burgundy  makes  a  man  speak ^ 
like  an  angel.  Come,  come,  madam,  take  it,  and  i 
put  it  to  what  use  you  please. 

Angel.  I'll  use  it  as  I  would  use  the  base  nn- 
wortliy  giver,  thus  !  (Throws  down  the  purse,  and 
stamps  upon  it.) 

Sir  H.  I  have  no  mind  to  meddle  in  state  affairs  ; 
but  these  women  will  make  me  a  parliament-man, 
spite  of  my  teeth,  on  purpose  to   bring  in  a  bill 
against  their  extortion.     She  tramples  under  foot  i 
that  deity  which  all  the  world   adores.     Oh!  the  i 
blooming  pride  of  beautiful  eighteen!    P.>ha!  I'll 
talk  to  her  no  longer ;  I'll  make  my  market  with  i 
the  old  gentlewoman  ;  she  knows  business   better. 
(Goes  to  the  door.)     Here,  you  friend,  pray  desire 
the  old  lady  to  walk  in.    Harkye!  madam,  I'll  tell 
your  mother. 

Enter  Lady  Darling. 

Lady  D.  Well,  Sir  Harry,  and  how  do  yon  like 
mj'  daughter,  pray  ? 

SirH.  Like  her,  madam! — (Aside  to  Angelica.) 
Harkye  !  will  you  take  it  ?  Why,  'faith,  madam — 
Take  the  money,  I  say ;  or,  egad,  all's  out. 

Angel.  All  shall  out.  Sir,  you're  a  scandal  to  the 
name  of  gentleman. 

Sir  H.  With  all  my  heart,  madam.  In  short, 
madam,  your  daughter  has  used  me  somewhat  too 
familiarly,  though  I  have  treated  her  like  a  woman 
of  quality. 

Angel.  Hold,  sir!  stop  your  abusive  tongue,  too 
loose  for  modest  ears  to  hear.  Madam,  I  did  be- 
fore suspect  that  his  designs  were  base,  now  they're 
too  plain.  This  knight,  this  mighty  man  of  wit  and 
humour,  is  made  a  tool  to  a  knave  :  Vizard  has 
sent  him,  on  a  bully's  errand,  to  aflront  a  woman; 
but  I  scorn  the  abuse,  and  him  that  ofTered  it. 

Lady  D.  How,  sir  !  come  to  affront  ns  ?  This  is 
beyond  sufferance.  But  say,  thou  abusive  man ! 
what  injury  have  you  ever  received  from  me  or 
mine,  thus  to  engage  you  in  this  scandalous  asper- 
sion ? 

Angel.  Yes,  sir,  what  cause,  what  motives  could 
induce  you  thus  to  debase  yourself  below  yourrank? 

SirH.  Heyday  !  Now,  dear  Roxana,  and  you,  my 
fair  Statira  !  be  not  so  very  heroic  in  your  styles  ; 
Vizard's  letter  may  resolve  you,  and  answer  all  the 
impertinent  questions  you  have  made  me. 

Lady  D.  6;  Angel.  We  appeal  to  that. 

Sir  H.  And  I'll  .stand  to  it.  He  read  it  to  me, 
and  the  contents  were  pretty  plain,  I  thought. 

Angel.  Here,  sir,  peruse  it ;  and  see  how  much 
we  are  injured,  and  you  deceived. 

Sir  H.  But,  hold,  madam  !  (to  Lady  D.)  before 
I  read,  I'll  make  some  condition  :  Mr.  Vizard  says 
here,  that  I  won't  scruple  forty  or  fifty  pieces  ; 
now,  madam,  if  you  have  clapped  in  another  cipher 
to  the  account,  and  made  it  three  or  four  hundred, 
egad!  I  will  not  stand  lo  it. 

Angel.  Now  I  can't  tell  whether  disdain  or  anger 
be  the  most  just  resentment  for  this  injury. 

Lady  D.  'The  letter,  sir,  shall  answer  you. 

^ir^.  Well,  then.  (Reads.)  "  Out  o/my  ear- 
nest inclination  to  serve  your  ladyship,  and  my  cousin 
Angelica — Ay,  ay,  the  very  words  ;  I  can  say  it  by 
heart — /  have  sent  Sir  Harry  Wildair  to — W  hat  the 
devil's  this? — Sent  Sir  Harry  Wildair  to  court  my 
cousin. — He  read  to  me  quite  a  dill'erent  thi.ig. — 
Hes  a  gentleman  of  great  parts  and  fortune — He's  a 
rascal ! — and  would  make  your  daughter  very  happy— 
(whistles) — in  a  husband.^'  (  Looks  foolish,  and  hums 
a  song.)  Oh!  poor  Sir  Harry!  what  have  the 
angry  stars  designed? 

Angel.  Now,  sir,  I  hope  you  need  no  instigation 
to  redress  our  wrongs,  since  even  the  injury  points 
the  way. 

Lady  D.  Think,  sir,  that  our  blood,  for  many  ge- 
nerations, has  run  in  the  purest  channels  of  nnsnl* 
lied  honour. 

iSirfl'.  Yes,  madam.    (Bows  to  her.) 


Scene  3.] 

Aiigd.  Consider  what  a  tender  flower  is  wo- 
man's repatation,  which  the  least  air  of  foul  de- 
traction blasts. 

Sir  H.  Yes,  madam.     (Bows  to  the  other.) 

Lady  D.  Call,  then,  to  mind  your  rude  and  scan- 
dalous behaviour. 

Sir  H.   Right,  madam.     (Bows  again.) 

Annel.  Remember  the  base  price  you  offered  me. 
•^  ^  [Exit. 

Sir  H.  Very  true,  madam.  Was  ever  man  so 
catechised"! 

Lady  D.  Then  think  that  Vizard,  villain  Vizard! 
caused  all  this,  yet  lives:  that's  all.     Farewell! 

Sir  H.  Slay,  madam!  {to  Lady  D .)  one  word: 
is  there  no  other  way  to  redress  your  wrongs,  but 
by  fighting;? 

Lady  D.  Only  one,  sir  ;  which  if  you  can  think 
of,  you  may  do :  you  know  the  business  I  enter- 
tained you  for. 

Sir  H.  I  understand  you,  madam.  [Exit  Lady  X>."1 
Here  am  I  brought  to  a  very  pretty  dilemma  ;  I 
must  commit  murder,  or  commit  matrimony. 
Which  is  best  now,  a  license  from  Doctors'  Com- 
mons, or  a  sentence  from  the  Old  Bailey?  If  I  kill 
my  man,  the  law  hangs  me  ;  if  I  marry  my  woman, 
I  shall  hang  myself.  But,  d — n  it!  cowards  dare 
fight.  I'll  marry,  that's  the  most  daring  action  of 
the  two.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Newgate. 
Clincher,  Senior,  discovered. 

Clin.  sen.  How  severe  and  melancholy  are  New- 
gate reflections  !  Last  week  my  father  died  ;  yes- 
terday, I  turned  beau  ;  to-day,  I  am  laid  by  the 
heels;  and  to-morrow,  shall  be  hung  by  the  neck. 
I  was  agreeing  with  a  bookseller  about  printing  an 
account  of  my  journey  through  P'rance  and  Italy  ; 
but  now  the  history  of  my  travels  must  be  through 
Holborn  to  Tyburn  :  "  The  last  and  dying  speech 
of  Beau  Clincher,  that  was  going  to  the  jubilee. 
Come,  a  ha'penny  a-piece."  A  sad  sound,  a  sad 
sonnd,  faith  !  'Tis  one  way  to  have  a  man's  death 
make  a  great  noise  in  the  world. 

Enter  Tom  Errand. 
A  reprieve  I    a  reprieve !    Thou  dear,  dear,  d — d 
rogue  !  where  have  you  been  '!    Thou  art  the  most 
welcome — Son  of  a  w — ,  where's  my  clothes? 

Err.  Sir,  I  see  where  mine  are.  Come,  sir, 
strip;  strip,  sir.  [Exeunt,  struggling. 

Scene  HI.— Lady  Darling's  House. 
Enter  SiR  Harry  Wildair,  with  letters;  Servants 
following. 
Sir  jff.  Here,  fl  v  all  around,  and  bear  these  as  di- 
rected :  you  to  Westminster,  you  to  St.  James's, 
and  yon  into  the  city.  Tell  all  my  friends,  a  bride- 
groom's joy  invites  their  presence.  Look  all  of  ye 
like  bridegrooms,  also  :  all  appear  with  hospitable 
looks,  and  bear  a  welcome  in  your  faces.  Tell  them 
I'm  married:  if  any  ask  to  whom,  make  no  reply; 
but  tell  them  that  I'm  married  ;  that  joy  shall 
crown  the  day,  and  love  the  night.     Begone!  fly  ! 

Enter  Colonel  Standard. 
A  thousand  welcomes,  friend  !  My  pleasure's  now 
complete,  since  I  can  share  it  with  my  friend : 
brisk  joy  shall  bound  from  me  to  you,  then  back 
again  ;  and,  like  the  sun,  grow  warmer  by  reflec- 
tion. 

Col.  S.  You're  always  pleasant.  Sir  Harry;  but 
this  transcends  yourself :  whence  proceeds  it? 

SirH.  Canst  thou  not  guess,  my  friend  !  Whence 
flows  all  earthly  joy?  What  is  the  life  of  man,  and 
soul  of  pleasure  ? — Woman.  What  fires  the  heart 
with  transport,  and  the  soul  with  raptures? — Lovely 
woman.  What  is  the  master-stroke  and  smile  of 
the  creation,  but  charming,  virtuous  woman?  When 
nature,  in  the  general  composition,  first  brought 
woman  forth,  like  a  flushed  poet,  ravished  with  his 
fancy,   with  ecstasy   it  blest  the  fair  production. 
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Methinks,  my  friend,  yoti  rensh  not  my  joy.  What 
is  the  cause? 

Col.  S.  Canst  thou  not  guess?  What  is  the  bane 
of  man,  and  scourge  of  life,  but  woman?  What  is 
the  heathenish  idol  man  sets  up,  and  is  d — d  for 
worshipping?  Treacherous  woman!  What  are 
those,  whose  eyes,  like  basilisks,  shine  beautiful 
for  sure  destruction,  whose  smiles  are  dangerous 
as  the  grin  of  fiends,  but  false,  deluding  woman* 
Woman!  whose  composition  inverts  humanity: 
their  bodies  heavenly,  but  their  souls  are  clay. 

Sir  H.  Come,  come,  Colonel,  this  is  too  much. 
I  know  your  wrongs  received  from  Lurewell  may 
excuse  your  resentments  against  her  ;  but  it  is  un- 
pardonable to  charge  the  failings  of  a  single  woman 
upon  the  whole  sex.  I  have  found  one,  whose 
virtues — 

Col.  S.  So  have  I,  Sir  Harry  ;  I  have  found  one 
whose  pride's  above  yielding  to  a  prince;  and,  if 
lying,  dissembling,  perjury,  and  falsehood,  be  no 
breaches  in  a  woman's  honour,  she's  as  innocent  as 
infancy. 

Sir  H.  Well,  Colonel,  I  find  your  opinion  grows 
stronger  by  opposition  ;  I  shall  now,  therefore,  wave 
the  argument,  and  only  beg  you  for  this  day  to  make 
a  shew  of  complaisance,  at  least.  Here  comes  my 
charming  bride. 

Enter  Lady  Darling  and  Angelica. 
Col.  S.  (Saluting  Angelica.)  I  wish  you,  madam, 
all  the  joys  of  love  and  fortune. 

Enter  CLINCHER,  Junior. 

Clin,  jun.  Gentlemen  and  ladies,  I'm  just  upon 
the  spur,  and  have  only  a  minute  to  take  my  leave. 

Sir  H.  Whither  are  you  bound,  sir  ? 

Clin,  jun.  Bound,  sir!  I'm  going  to  the  jubilee, 
sir. 

Lady  D.  Bless  me,  cousin !  how  came  you  bj 
these  clothes? 

Clin. jun.  Clothes!  ba,  ha.  La!  the  rarest  jest! 
ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  shall  burst;  by  Jupiter  Amnion,  I  shall 
burst. 

Lady  D.  What's  the  matter,  cousin? 

Clin.  jun.  The  matter!  ha,  ha,  ha!  Why,  an 
honest  porter — ha,  ha,  ha! — has  knocked  out  my 
brother's  brains,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  H.  A  very  good  jest,  i'faith,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Clin. jun.  Ay,  sir;  but  the  jest  of  all  is,  he 
knocked  out  his  brains  with  a  hammer,  and  so  he 
is  as  dead  as  a  door-nail,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lady  D.  And  do  j'ou  laugh,  wretch? 

Clin. jun.  Laugh!  ha,  ha,  ha!  let  me  see  ever  a 
younger  brother  in  England  that  won't  laugh  at  such 
a  jest. 

Angel.  You  appeared  a  very  sober,  pious  gentle- 
man, some  hours  ago. 

Chn.jun.  Psha  !  I  was  a  fool  then  :  but  now,  ma- 
dam, I'm  a  wit;  I  can  rake  now.  As  for  your  part, 
madam,  you  might  have  had  me  once  ;  but,  now, 
madam,  if  you  should  fall  to  eating  chalk,  or  gnaw- 
ing the  sheets,  it  is  none  of  my  fault.  Now,  madam, 
[  have  got  an  estate,  and  I  must  go  to  the  jubilee. 
(Going.) 

£nfer  Clincher  Senior,  in  a  hlanket. 

Clin.  sen.  Must  you  so,  rogue!  must  ye?  Yott 
will  go  to  the  jubilee,  will  you? 

Clin.  jun.  A  ghost,  a  ghost !  Send  for  the  dean 
and  chapter  presently. 

Clin.  sen.  A  ghost!  No,  no,  sirrah!  I'm  an  elder 
brother,  rogue  ! 

Clin.  jun.  I  don't  care  a  farthing  for  that;  I'm 
sure  you're  dead  in  law. 

Clin.  sen.  Why  so,  sirrah  !  why  so1 

Clin.  jun.  Because,  sir,  I  can  get  a  fellow  to  swear 
he  knocked  oat  your  brains.  Smell  him,  gentlemen, 
he  has  a  deadly  scent  about  him. 

Clin.  sen.  Truly,  the  apprehensions  of  death  may 
have  made  me  savour  a  little.  O  lord!  the  Colonel! 
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the  apprehensions  of  him  mar  make  the  savour 
worse.  I'm  afraid,  brother,  the  coat  is  too  short 
for  you. 

Ctin.jun,  It  will  be  long  enough  before  you  get 
it.  In  short,  sir,  were  you  a  ghost,  or  brother,  or 
devil,  I  will  go  to  the  jubilee,  by  Jupiter  Ammon. 

[Knt. 

Col.S.  Go  to  the  jubilee  !  go  to  the  bear-garden. 
The  travel  of  such  fools  as  you  doubly  injures  our 
country:  you  expose  our  native  follies,  which  ridi- 
cule us  among  strangers;  and  return  fraught  only 
with  their  vices,  which  you  vend  here  for  fashionable 
gallantry:  a  travelling  fool  is  as  dangerous  as  a 
home-bred  villain.  Get  you  to  your  native  plough 
and  cart,  converse  with  animals  like  yourselves, 
sheep  and  oxen;  men  are  creatures  you  don't  un- 
derstand. 

Sir  H.  Let  them  alone.  Colonel,  their  folly  will 
be  now  diverting.  Come,  gentlemen,  we'll  dispute 
this  point  some  other  time. 

A  Servant  enters  and  whispers  Sir  Harry  Wildair. 
Madam,  shall  I  beg  you  to  entertain  the  company 
in  the  next  room  for  a  moment?  (  To  Lady  D. ) 

Lady  D.  With  all  my  heart.    Come,  gentlemen. 
[Exeunt  all  but  Sir  H, 

SirH.  A  lady  to  inquire  for  me !  who  can  this  be? 

Enter  LADY  Lurewell. 


Oh  !  madam,  this  favour  is  beyond  my  expectation, 
to  come  uninvited  to  dance  at  mj'  wedding.  What 
d'ye  gaze  at,  madam? 

Lady  L.  A  monster!  If  thou'rt  married,  thou'rt 
the  most  perjured  wretch  that  e'er  avouched  deceit. 

Sir  H.  Heyday  !  "Why,  madam,  I'm  sure  I  never 
swore  to  marry  you  :  I  made,  indeed,  a  slight  pro- 
mise, upon  condition  of  your  granting  me  a  small 
favour,  but  you  would  not  consent,  you  know. 

Lady  L.  How  he  upbraids  me  with  my  shame ! 
Can  you  deny  your  binding  vows  when  this  appears 
a  witness  against  your  falsehood?  (Shews  a  ring.) 
Methinks,  the  motto  of  this  sacred  pledge  should 
flash  confusion  in  your  guilty  face.  Read,  read 
here  the  binding  words  of  love  and  honour;  words 
not  unknown  to  your  perfidious  tongue,  though 
utter  strangers  to  your  treacherous  heart. 

SirH.  What  the  devil  is  all  this  !  Madam,  I'm 
not  at  leisure,  for  raillery  ;  at  present,  I  have 
weighty  affairs  upon  ray  hands  ;  the  business  of 
pleasure,  niadaui.   Any  other  time — {Going.) 

Lady  L.  Stay,  I  conjure  you;  stay. 

SirH,  Faith,  I  can't,  my  bride   expects  me. 

[Exit. 

Lady  L.  Grant  me  some  wild  expressions,  hea- 
vens !  or  I  shall  burst.  Woman's  weakness,  man's 
falsehood,  my  own  shame,  and  love's  disdain,  at 
once  swell  up  my  breast.  W^ords,  words,  or  I 
shall  burst.    (Going.) 

Enter  Colonel  Standard. 

Col.  S.  Stay,  madam  !  if  you  are  a  perfect  wo- 
man, you  have  the  confidence  to  outface  a  crime, 
and  bear  the  charge  of  guilt  without  a  blush. 

Lady  L.  The  charge  of  guilt!  What?  making  a 
fool  of  you?  I've  done't,  and  glory  in  the  act. 

Col.  S.  Your  falsehood  can't  be  reached  by  ma- 
lice, nor  by  satire  ;  against  mine  own  eyes,  I  still 
maintained  your  truth.  I  imagined  Wildair's 
boasting  of  ^our  favours  to  be  the  pure  result  of 
his  own  vanity  :  at  last,  he  urged  your  taking  pre- 
sents of  him;  as  a  convincing  proof  of  which,  you, 
yesterday,  from  him,  received  that  ring  ;  which 
ring,  that  I  might  be  sure  he  gave  it,  I  lent  it  him 
for  that  purpose  ;  and  desire  you  now,  madam,  to 
restore  it  to  the  just  owner. 

Lady  L.  The  just  owner!  Answer  me:  did  not 
jou  receire  this  ring  about  twelve  years  ago  ? 


[Act  V. 

Col.  S.  I  did. 

Lady L.  And  were  not  yon,  about  that  time, 
entertained  two  nights  at  the  house  of  Sir  Oliver 
Manly,  in  Oxfordshire  ? 

Col.  S.  I  was,  I  was  !  {Runs  to  her  and  embraces 
her.)  The  blest  remembrance  fires  iny  soul  with 
transport.  I  know  the  rest — you  are  the  charming 
she,  and  I  the  happy  man. 

LadyL.  How  has  blind  fortune  stumbled  on  the 
right !  But  where  have  you  wandered  since?  'twas 
cruel  to  forsake  me. 

Col.S.  To  tell  you  the  particulars  of  my  fortune, 
are  too  tedious  now  ;  my  constant  heart  has  sighed 
alone  for  thee  ;  nor  fame,  nor  glory,  e'er  shall 
part  us  more. 

Enter  SiR  HARRY  W^ILDAIR  and  ANGELICA. 
Oh!  Sir  Harry,  fortune  has  acted  miracles  to-day. 
The  story's  strange  and  tedious;  but  all   amounts 
to  this,  that  woman's  mind  is  as  charming  as  her 
person,  and  I  am  made  a  convert,  too,  to  beauty. 

Sir  H.  I  wanted  only  this  to  make  my  pleasure 
perfect. 

JEn^er  Alderman  Smuggler. 


Ald.S.  So,  gentlemen  and  ladies,' I'm  glad  to 
find  you  so  merry.  Is  my  gracious  nephew  among 
ye? 

SirH.  Sir,  he  dares  not  shew  his  face  among 
such  honourable  company';  for  your  gracious  ne- 
phew is — ■ 

Aid.  S,  What,  sir?  have  a  care  what  you  say. 

SirH.  A  villain,  sir. 

Ald.S.  With  all  my  heart;  I'll  pardon  you  the 
beating  me  for  that  very  word.  Oh  !  Sir  Harry, 
he  is  as  hypocritical — 

Lady  L.  As  yourself,  Mr.  Alderman.  How  fares 
my  good  old  nurse,  pray  sir? 

Ald.S.  Oh!  madam,  I  shall  be  even  with  you 
before  I  part  with  your  writings  and  money,  that 
I  have  in  my  hands. 

Lady  L,  A  word  with  you,  Mr.  Alderman  ;  do 
you  know  this  pocket-book? 

Ald.S.  Oh!  lord,  it  contains  an  account  of  all 
my  secret  practices  in  trading.  {Aside.)  How  came 
you  by  it  ? 

Lady  L.  Sir  Harry  here  dusted  it  out  of  your 
pocket,  at  my  house  yesterday  :  it  contains  an  ac- 
count of  some  secret  practices  in  your  merchan- 
dizing.— First  return  all  my  writings,  then  I  shall 
consider  whether  I  shall  have  your  proceedings 
laid  before  the  parliament  or  not,  whose  justice 
will  never  snfier  your  smuggling  to  go  unpunished. 

Aid.  S.  Oh  !  my  poor  ship  and  cargo. 

Clin.  sen.  Harkye !  master,  you  had  as  good 
come  along  with  me  to  the  jubilee  now. 

Angel.  Come,  Mr.  Alderman,  for  once  let  a 
woman  advise:  would  j'ou  be  thought  an  honest, 
man,  banish  covetousness,  that  worst  (;oii<  of  age: 
avarice  is  a  poor  pilfering  quality  of  the  soul,  and 
will  as  certainly  cheat,  as  a  thief  would  steal. — 
Would  you  be  thought  a  reformer  of  the  times,  be 
less  severe  in  your  censures,  less  rigid  in  your 
precepts,  and  more  strict  in  your  example. 

Sir  H.  Right ;  virtue  Hows  freer  from  imitation 
than  compulsion. 

In  vain  are  musty  morals  taught  in  schools, 
By  rigid  teachers,  and  us  rigid  rules; 
Where  virtue,  with  a  frowning  aspect  stands, 
And  frights  the  pupil  from  its  rough  commands. 
Hut  woman — 

Charming  women  can  true  converts  make. 
We  love  the  precepts  for  the  teacher's  sake; 
Virtue  in  them  appears  so  bright,  so  gay. 
We  hear  with  transport,  and  with  pride  obey. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT    I. 

Scene  I. — Harcourt's  Lodgings. 
HarcoURT  and  Belville  discovered  sitting. 

Har.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  and  so  you  are  iu  love,  ne- 
phew ;  not  reasonably  and  gallantly,  as  a  young 
gentleman  ought,  but  sighingly,  miserably  so  ;  not 
content  to  be  ankle-deep,  you  have  sous'd  over 
head  and  ears  ;  ha,  Dick? 

Bel.  I  am  pretty  much  in  that  condition,  indeed, 
uncle.     (Sighs.) 

Har.  Nay,  never  blush  at  it :  when  I  was  of 
your  age  I  was  asham'd  too  ;  but  three  years  at 
college,  and  half  a  one  at  Paris,  methinks,  should 
have  cured  you  of  that  unfashionable  weakness — 
modesty. 

Bel.  Could  I  have  released  myself  from  that,  I 
had  perhaps  been  at  this  instant  happy  in  the  pos- 
session of  what  I  must  despair  now  ever  to  obtain. 
Heigho ! 

Har.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  very  foolish  indeed. 

Bel.  Don't  laugh  at  me,  uncle  ;  I  am  foolish,  I 
know  ;  but,  like  other  fools,  I  deserve  to  be  pitied. 

Har.  Pr'ythee  don't  talk  of  pity  :  how  can  I 
help  you?  For  this  country  girl  of  your's  is  cer- 
tainly married. 

Bel.  No,  no  ;  I  won't  believe  it ;  she  is  not  mar- 
ried, nor  she  shan't  be,  if  I  can  help  it. 

Har.  Well  said,  modesty ;  with  such  a  spirit 
you  can  help  yourself,  Dick,  without  ray  assistance. 
■  Bel.  But  you  must  encourage  and  advise  me  too, 
or  I  shall  never  make  anything  of  it. 

Har.  Provided  the  girl  is  not  married  °,  fori 
.  never  encourage  young  men  to  covet  their  neigh- 
bours' wives. 


Bel.  My  heart  assures  me,  that  she  is  not  mar- 
ried. 

Har.  O,  to  be  sure,  your  heart  is  much  to  be 
relied  upon  ;  but  to  convince  you  that  I  have  a 
fellow-feeling  of  your  distress,  and  that  I  am  as 
nearly  allied  to  you  in  misfortunes  as  in  relation- 
ship, you  must  know 

Bel.  What,  uncle?  You  alarm  me ! 

Har.  That  I  am  in  love,  too. 

Bel.  Indeed  ! 

Har.  Miserably  in  love. 

Bel.  That's  charming. 

Har.  And  my  mistress  is  just  going  to  be  mar- 
ried to  another. 

Bel.  Better  and  better. 

Har.  I  knew  my  fellow-sufferings  would  please 
you ;  but  now  prepare  for  the  wonderful  wonder- 
of-wonders ! 

Bel.  Well. 

Har.  My  mistress  is  in  the  same  house  with 
yours. 

Bel.  What,  are  you  in  love  with  Peggy  too'! 
(Rising  from  his  chair. ) 

Har.  Well  said,  jealousy.  No,  no  ;  set  your 
heart  at  rest;  your  Peggy  is  too  young,  and  too 
simple  for  me.  I  must  have  one  a  little  more 
knowing,  a  little  better  bred,  just  old  enough  to 
see  the  difference  between  me  and  a  coxcomb, 
spirit  enough  to  break  from  a  brother's  engage- 
ments, and  choose  for  herself. 

Bel.  You  don't  mean  Alithea,  who  is  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Sparkish  1 

Har.  Can't  I  be  in  love  with  a  lady  that  is  going 
to  be  married  to  another,  as  well  as  you,  sir  1 
Bel.  But  Sparkish  is  your  friend  ? 
IG 
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[Act  I. 


Har.  Pr'ythee  don't  call  him  my  friend  ;  he  can 
be  nobody's  friend,  not  even  his  own.  He  would 
thrust  himself  into  my  acquaintance,  would  intro- 
duce me  to  his  mistress,  though  I  have  told  him 
again  and  again  that  I  was  in  love  with  her ;  which, 
instead  of  ridding  me  of  him,  has  made  him  only 
ten  times  more  troublesome,  and  me  really  in  love. 
He  should  suffer  for  his  self-sufficiency. 

Bel,  'Tis  a  conceited  puppy.  And  what  success 
with  the  lady? 

Har,  No  great  hopes  ;  and  yet  if  I  could  defer 
the  marriage  a  few  days,  I  should  not  despair  ; 
her  honour,  I  am  confident,  is  her  only  attach- 
ment to  my  rival :  she  can't  like  Sparkish  ;  and  if 
I  can  work  upon  his  credulity,  a  credulity  which 
even  popery  would  be  ashamed  of,  I  may  yet  have 
the  chance  of  throwing  sixes  upon  the  dice  to  save 
me. 

Bel,  Nothing  can  save  me. 

Har.  No,  not  if  you  whine  and  sig:h,  when  you 
should  be  exerting  every  thing  that  is  man  about 
you.  I  have  sent  Sparkish,  who  is  admitted  at  all 
hours  in  the  house,  to  know  how  the  land  lies  for 
you,  and  if  she  is  not  married  already — 

Bel.  How  cruel  you  are  ;  you  raise  me  up  with 
one  hand,  and  then  knock  me  down  with  the  other. 
Har.  Well,  well,  she  shan'tbe  married.  (Knock- 
ing at  the  door.}  This  is  Sparkish,  I  suppose ; 
don't  drop  the  least  hint  of  your  passion  to  him  ;  if 
you  do,  you  may  as  well  advertise  it  in  the  public 
papers. 

BeL  I'll  be  careful. 

Enter  a  Servant, 
Serv.  An  odd  sort  of  a  person,  from  the  coun- 
try, I  believe,  who  calls  himself  Moody,  wants  to 
see  you,  sir ;  but  as  I  did  not  know  him,  I  said 
you  were  not  at  home,  but  would  return  directly  ; 
"  And  so  will  I  too,"  said  he,  very  shortly  and 
surlily !  and  away  he  went,  mumbling  to  himself. 

Har.  Very  well.  Will ;  I'U  see  him  when   he 
comes.     lExit  Servant.']     Moody  call  to  see  me  ! 
He  has  somethingmore  in  his  head  than  making  me 
a  visit ;  'tis  to  complain  of  you,  I  suppose. 
Bel.  How  can  he  know  me? 
Har,  We  must  suppose  the  worst,  and  be  pre- 
pared for  him  ;  tell  me  all  you  know  of  this  ward 
of  his,  this  Peggy — Peggy  what's  her  name  1 
Bel.  Thrift,  Thrift,  uncle. 

Har.  Ay,  ay,  Sir  Thomas  Thrift's  daughter,  of 
Hampshire  ;  and  left  very  young,  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  my  old  companion  and  acquaintance, 
Jack  Moody. 

Bel.  Your  companion! — he's  old  enough  to  be 
your  father. 

Har.  Thank  you,  nephew  ;  he  hUs  greatly  the 
advantage  of  me  in  years,  as  well  as  wisdom. 
"When  I  first  launched  from  the  university,  into 
this  ocean  of  London,  he  was  the  greatest  rake  in 
it ;  I  knew  him  well  for  near  two  years,  but  all  of 
a  sudden  he  took  a  freak  (a  very  prudent  one)  of 
retiring  wholly  into  the  country. 

Bel.  There  he  gain'd  such  an  ascendancy  over 
the  odd  disposition  of  his  neighbour.  Sir  Thomas, 
that  he  left  him  sole  guardian  to  his  daughter; 
who  forfeits  half  her  fortune,  if  she  does  not  marry 
with  his  consent.    There's  the  devil,  uncle. 

Har.  And  are  you  so  young,  so  foolish,  and  so 
much  in  love  that  you  would  take  her  with  half 
her  value  ?     Ha,  nephew  ? 

Bel.  I'll  take  her  with  anything,  with  nothing. 
Har.  What!  suchanunaccomplish'd,  awkward, 
silly  creature  ?  He  has  scarce  taught  her  to  write ; 
she  has  seen  nobody  to  converse  with,  but  the 
country  people  about  'em  ;  so  she  can  do  nothing 
but  dangle  her  arms,  look  gawky,  turn  her  toes  in, 
and  talk  broad  Hampshire. 

Bel.  Don't  abuse  her  sweet  simplicity  ;  had  you 
bnt  heard  her  talk,  as  I  have  done,  from  the  gar- 
den-wall in  the  country,  by  moon-light 


Har.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  I  protest,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
"Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious — "  ha,  ha, 
ha  I  How  often  have  you  seen  this  fair  Capulet? 

Bel.  I  saw  her  three  times  in  the  country,  and 
spoke  to  her  twice  ;  I  have  leap'd  an  orchard  wall, 
like  Romeo,  to  come  at  her  ;  played  the  balcony 
scene,  from  an  old  summer-house  in  the  garden ; 
and  if  I  lose  her,  I  will  find  out  an  apothecary, 
and  play  the  tomb  scene  too. 

Har.  Well  said,  Dick !  this  spirit  must  produce 
something;  but  has  the  old  dragon  ever  caught 
you  sighing  at  her  ? 

Bel.  Never  in  the  country  ;  he  saw  me  yes- 
terday kissing  my  hand  to  her,  from  the  new  ta- 
vern window  that  looks  upon  the  back  of  his  house, 
and  immediately  drove  her  from  it,  and  fastened 
up  the  window-shutters. 

Spark.  (  Without.)  Very  well.  Will,  I'll  go  up 
to  'em. 

Har.  I  hear  Sparkish  coming  up  ;  take  care  of 
what  I  told  you  ;  not  a  word  of  Peggy  ;  hear  his 
intelligence,  and  make  use  of  it,  without  seeming 
to  mind  it. 

Bel.  Mum,  mum,  uncle. 

Enter  Sparkish. 

Spark.  O,  my  dear  Harcourt,  I  shall  die  with 
laughing;  I  have  such  news  for  thee,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
What,  your  nephew  too,  and  a  little  dumpish,  or 
so  ;  you  have  been  giving  him  a  lecture  upon  eco- 
nomy, I  suppose — you,  who  never  had  any,  can 
best  describe  the  evils  that  arise  from  the  want  of 
it.  I  never  mind  my  own  affairs,  not  I ;  "  The 
gods  take  care  of  Cato." — I  hear,  Mr.  Belville, 
you  have  got  a  pretty  snug  house,  with  a  bow- 
window  that  looks  into  the  Park,  and  a  back-door 
that  goes  out  into  it.  Very  convenient,  and  well- 
imagined;  no  young  handsome  fellow  should  be 
without  one  ;  you  maybe  always  ready  there,  like 
a  spider  in  his  web,  to  seize  upon  stray'd  women 
of  quality. 

Har.  As  you  used  to  do — you  vain  fellow,  you  ; 
pr'ythe  don't  teach  my  nephew  your  abandoned 
tricks  ;  he  is  a  modest  young  man,  and  you  must 
not  spoil  him. 

Spark.  May  be  so,  but  his  modesty  has  done 
some  mischief  at  our  house  ;  my  surly,  jealous 
brother-in-law  saw  that  modest  young  gentleman 
casting  a  wishful  eye  at  his  forbidden  fruit,  from 
the  new  tavern  window. 

Bel.  You  mistake  the  person,  Mr.  Sparkish ;  I 
don't  know  what  young  lady  you  mean. 

Har.  Explain  yourself,  Sparkish,  you  mast 
mistake  ;  Dick  has  never  seen  the  girl. 

Spark.  I  don't  say  he  has  ;  I  only  tell  you  what 
Moody  says.  Besides,  he  went  to  the  tavern  him- 
self, and  enquired  of  the  waiter  who  dined  in  the 
back  room.  No.  4;  and  they  told  him  it  was  Mr. 
Belville,  your  nephew ;  that's  all  I  know  of  the 
matter,  or  desire  to  know  of  it,  faith. 

Har.  He  kiss'd  his  Iiand,  indeed,  to  your  lady, 
Alithea,  and  is  more  in  love  with  her  than  you 
are,  and  very  near  as  much  as  I  am  ;  so  look  about 
you,  such  a  youth  may  be  dangerous. 

Spark.  The  more  danger  the  more  honour :  I 
defy  you  both  ;  win  her  and  wear  her,  if  you  can; — 
Dolus  an  virtus  in  love  as  well  as  in  war,  though 
you  must  be  expeditious,  faith  ;  for  I  believe,  if  I 
don't  change  my  mind,  I  shall  marry  her  to-mor- 
row, or  the  day  after.  Have  you  no  honest  cler- 
gyman, Harcourt,  no  fellow-collegian  to  recom- 
mend me,  to  do  the  business? 

Har.  Nothing  ever,  sure,  was  so  lucky.  (Aside.') 
Why,  faith,  I  have,  Sparkish ;  my  brother,  a  twin- 
brother,  Ned  Harcourt,  will  be  in  town  to-day, 
and  proud  to  attend  your  commands.  I  am  a  very 
generous  rival,  you  see,  to  lend  you  my  hrother 
to  mairy  the  woman  I  love. 

Spark.   And  so  am  I  too,  to  let  your  brother 
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come  so  near  us ;  but  Ned  shall  be  the  man  ;  poor 
Alitbea  grows  impatient  ;  I  can't  pat  off  the  evil 
day  any  longer.  I  fancy  the  brute,  her  brother, 
has  a  mind  to  marry  his  couotry  idiot  at  the  same 
time. 

Bel.  How,  country  idiot,  sir  1 

Har.  Hold  your  tongue.  (^Apart  to  Belville.)  I 
thought  he  had  been  married  already. 

Spark.  No,  no,  he's  not  married,  that's  the 
joke  of  it. 

Bel.  No,  no,  he  is  not  married. 

Har.  Hold  your  tongue.     (^Elbowing  Belville. ) 

Sjmrk.  Not  he ;  I  have  the  finest  story  to  tell 
you — by-the-by,  he  intends  calling  upon  you,  for 
he  asked  me  where  you  lived,  to  complain  of  mo- 
desty there.  He  picked  up  an  old  raking  acquain- 
tance of  his  as  we  came  along  together.  Will 
Frankly,  who  saw  him  with  his  girl,  skulking  and 
muffled  up,  at  the  play  last  night ;  he  plagu'd  him 
much  about  matrimony,  and  his  being  ashamed  to 
show  himself;  swore  he  was  in  love  with  his  wife, 
and  iuteuded  to  cuckold  him.  "Do  you  1"  cried 
Moody,  folding  his  arms,  and  scowling  with  his 
eyes  thus — "  You  must  have  more  wit  than  you 
used  to  have  ;  besides,  if  you  have  as  much  as  you 
think  you  have,  I  shall  be  out  of  your  reach,  and 
this  profligate  metropolis,  in  less  than  a  week." 
Moody  would  fain  have  got  rid  of  him,  but  the 
other  held  him  by  the  sleeve,  so  I  left  'em;  re- 
joiced most  luxuriously  to  see  the  poor  devil  tor- 
mented. 

Bel.  I  thought  you  said,  just  now,  that  he  was 
not  married  ;  is  not  that  a  contradiction,  sir? 
(^Harcourt  still  makes  signs  to  Belville.) 

Spark,  Why,  it  is  a  kind  of  one  ;  but  consider- 
ing your  modesty,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  young 
lady,  you  are  pretty  tolerably  inquisitiTS,  me- 
thinks ;  ha,  Harcourt!  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Har.  Pooh,  pooh  !  don't  talk  to  that  boy,  tell 
me  all  you  know. 

Spark.  You  must  know,  my  booby  of  a  brother- 
in-law  hath  brought  up  this  ward  of  his  (a  good 
fortune  let  me  tell  you),  as  he  coops  up  and  fattens 
his  chickens  for  his  own  eating  ;  he  is  plaguy  jea- 
lous of  her,  and  was  very  sorry  that  he  could  not 
marry  her  in  the  country,  without  coming  up  to 
town ;  which  he  could  not  do  on  account  of  some 
writings  or  other ;  so  what  does  my  gentleman  ? 
He  persuades  the  poor  silly  girl,  by  breaking  a 
sixpence,  or  some  nonsense  or  another,  that  they 
are  to  all  intents  married  in  heaven ;  but  that  the 
laws  require  the  signing  of  articles,  and  the  church 
service  to  complete  their  union :  so  he  has  made 
her  call  him  husband,  and  bud,  which  she  con- 
stantly does  ;  and  he  calls  her  wife,  and  gives  out 
she  is  married,  that  she  may  not  look  after  younger 
fellows,  nor  younger  fellows  after  her,  egad ;  ha, 
ha,  ha !  and  all  won't  do. 

Bel.  Thank  you,  sir.  "What  heavenly  news, 
ancle!    (Aside.) 

Har.  What  an  idiot  you  are,  nephew.  {Apart.) 
And  so  then  you  make  but  one  trouble  of  it,  and 
are  both  to  be  tack'd  together  the  same  day  1 

Spark.  No,  no,  he  can't  be  married  this  week ; 
he  d — ns  the  lawyers  for  keeping  him  in  town; 
besides,  I  am  out  of  favour  ;  and  he  is  continually 
snarling  at  me,  and  abasing  me  for  not  being  jea- 
lous. {Knocking  at  the  door.)  There  he  is;  I 
must  not  be  seen  with  you,  for  he'll  suspect  some- 
thing ;  I'll  go  with  your  nephew  td  his  house,  and 
we'll  wait  for  you,  and  make  a  visit  to  my  wife 
that  is  to  be,  and  perhaps  we  shall  show  young 
modesty  here  a  sight  of  Peggy  too. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Serv.  Sir,  here's  the  strange  odd  sort  of  a  gen- 
tleman come  again,  and  I  have  shown  him  into 
the  fore-parlour. 

Spark.  That  must  be  Moody.     Well  said,  Will ; 


an  odd  sort  of  a  strange  gentleman  indeed ;  we'll 
step  into  the  next  room  till  he  comes  into  this, 
and  then  you  may  have  him  all  to  yourself;  much 
good  may  he  do  you.  {Going.)  Remember  Jhat 
he  is  married,  or  he'll  suspect  me  of  betraying 
him.  ^        [Exeunt  Sparkish  and  Belville. 

jyar.  .Show  him  up  Will.  [Exit  Servant. "]  Now 
must  I  prepare  myself  to  see  a  very  strange, 
though  a  very  natural  metamorphosis  ;  a  once  high- 
spirited,  handsome,  well-dress'd,  raking  prodig^ 
of  the  town,  sunk  into  a  surly,  suspicious,  eco- 
nomical, country  sloven. 

Enter  Moody. 

Moo.  Mr.  Harcourt,  your  humble  servant : 
have  you  forgot  me  1 

Har.  What,  my  old  friend,  Jack  Moody !  By 
thy  long  absence  from  the  town,  the  grumness  of 
thy  countenance,  and  the  slovenliness  of  thy  habit, 
I  should  give  thee  joy;  you  are  certainly  married. 

Moo.  My  long  stay  in  the  country  will  excuse 
my  dress,  and  I  have  a  suit  at  law  that  brings  me 
up  to  town,  and  puts  me  out  of  humour  ;  besides, 
I  must  give  Sparkish  ten  thousand  pounds  to- 
morrow to  take  my  sister  off  my  hands. 

Har.  Your  sister  is  very  much  obliged  to  you  : 
being  so  much  older  than  her,  you  have  taken 
upon  you  the  authority  of  a  father,  and  have  en- 
gaged her  to  a  coxcomb. 

Moo.  I  have,  and  to  oblige  her:  nothing  but 
coxcombs  or  debauchees  are  the  favourites  now-a- 
days  ;  and  a  coxcomb  is  rather  the  more  innocent 
animal  of  the  two. 

Har.  She  has  sense  and  taste,  and  can't  like 
him;  so  you  must  answer   for   the  consequences. 

Jlfoo.  When  she  is  out  of  my  hands,  her  hus- 
band must  look  to  the  consequences.  He's  a 
fashionable  fool,  and  will  cut  his  horns  kindly. 

Har.  And  what  is  to  secure  your  worship  Irom 
consequences?  I  did  not  expect  marriage  from 
such  a  rake — one  that  knew  the  town  so  well ;  fie, 
fie.  Jack. 

Moo.  I'll  tell  you  my  security ;  I  have  married 
no  London  wife. 

Har.  That's  all  one  ;  that  grave  circumspection 
in  marrying  a  country  wife,'  is  like  refusing  a  de- 
ceitful, pamper'd,  Smithfield  jade,  to  go  and  be 
cheated  by  a  friend  in  the  country. 

Moo.  I  wish  the  devil  had  both  him  and  bis  si- 
mile.    (Aside.) 

Har.  Well,  never  grumble  about  it ;  what's 
done  can't  be  undone.  Is  your  wife  handsome  and 
young 1  ^ 

Moo.  She  has  little  beauty  but  her  youth,  no- 
thing to  brag  of  but  her  health,  and  no  attraction 
but  her  modesty ;  wholesome,  homely,  and  house- 
wifely;  that's  all. 

Har.  You  talk  as  like  a  grazier  as  you  look. 
Jack.  Why  did  you  not  bring  her  to  town  before, 
to  be  taught  something  ? 

Moo.  Which  something  I  might  repent  as  long 
as  I  live. 

Har.  But  pr'ythee,  why  wouldst  thoa  marrj 
her,  if  she  be  ugly,  ill-bred,  and  silly :  she  mast 
be  rich  then  ? 

Moo.  As  rich  as  if  she  had  the  wealth  of  the 
mogul.  She'll  not  ruin  her  husband,  like  a  Lon- 
don baggage,  with  a  million  of  vices  she  never 
beard  of:  then,  because  she's  ugly,  she's  the  like- 
lier to  be  my  own ;  and  being  ill-bred,  she'll  hate 
conversation;  and  since  silly  and  innocent,  will 
not  know  the  difference  between  me  and  you ;  that 
is,  between  a  man  of  thirty  and  one  of  forty. 

Har.  Fifty  to  my  knowledge.  (Moody  turns 
off,  and  grumbles.)  But  see  how  you  and  I  differ. 
Jack  ;  wit  to  me  is  more  necessary  than  beauty  ; 
I  think  no  young  woman  ugly  that  has  it,  and  no 
handsome  woman  agreeable  without  it. 

Moo,  'Tis  my  maxim  ;  he's  a  fool  that  marriei ; 
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but  he's  a  greater  that  does  not  marry  a  fool.  I 
know  the  town,  Mr.  Harcoart ;  and  my  wife  shall 
be  virtuous  in  spite  of  you  or  your  nephew. 

Har.  My  nephew !  poor  sheepish  lad,  he  runs 
away  from  every  woman  he  sees  :  he  saw  your 
sister  Alithea  at  the  opera,  and  was  much  smitten 
with  her;  he  always  toasts  her,  and  hates  the 
very  name  of  Sparkish.  I'll  bring  him  to  your 
house,  and  you  shall  see  what  a  formidable  Tar- 
quin  he  is. 

Moody.  I  have  no  curiosity,  so  give  yourself  no 
trouble. — You  have  heard  of  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing ;  and  I  have  seen  your  innocent  nephew 
kissing  his  hands  at  my  windows. 

Har.  At  your  sister,  I  suppose;  nor  at  her 
unless  he  was  tipsy.  How  can  you,  Jack,  be  so 
outrageously  suspicious?  Sparkish  has  promised 
to  introduce  him  to  his  mistress. 

Moo.  Sparkish  is  a  fool,  and  may  be  what  I'll 
take  care  not  to  be. — I  confess  my  visit  to  you, 
Mr.  Harcourt,  was  partly  for  old  acquaintance 
sake,  but  chiefly  to  desire  your  nephew  to  confine 
his  gallantries  to  the  tavern,  and  not  send  'em  in 
looks,  signs,  or  tokens,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
way.  I  keep  no  brothel ;  so  pray  tell  your  nephew. 
(Going.) 

Har,  Nay,  pr'ythee,  Jack,  leave  me  in  better 
humour.  Well,  I'll  tell  him  ;  ha,  ha,  ha !  Poor 
Dick,  how  he'll  stare.  This  will  give  him  a  repu- 
tation, and  the  girls  won't  laugh  at  him  any  longer. 
Shall  we  dine  together  at  the  tavern,  and  send  for 
my  nephew  to  chide  him  for  his  gallantry?  Ha,  ha, 
ha !  we  shall  have  fine  sport. 

Moo.  I  am  not  to  be  laugh'd  out  of  my  senses, 
Mr.  Harcourt.  I  was  once  a  modest  young  gen- 
tleman myself;  and  I  never  have  been  half  so  mis- 
chievous before  or  since,  as  I  was  in  that  state  of 
innocence.' — And  so,  old  friend,  make  no  ceremony 
with  me ;  I  have  much  business,  and  you  have 
much  pleasure,  and,  therefore,  as  I  hate  forms,  I 
will  excuse  your  returning  my  visit,  or  sending 
your  nephew  to  satisfy  me  of  his  modesty — and  so 
your  servant.  .  \^Exit. 

Har.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  poor  Jack !  what  a  life  of  sus- 

Eicion  does  he  lead !  I  pity  the  poor  fellow,  though 
e  ought  and  will  suffer  for  his  folly. — Folly ! — 'tis 
treason,  murder,  sacrilege !  When  persons  of  a 
certain  age  will  indulge  their  false,  ungenerous 
appetites,  at  the  expense  of  a  young  creature's 
happiness,  dame  Nature  will  revenge  herself  upon 
them,  for  thwarting  her  most  heavenly  will  and 
pleasure.  \^Exit, 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — A  Chamber  in  Moody's  Jiouse, 
Enter  Peggy  and  Alithea. 

Peg.  Pray,  sister,  where  are  the  best  fields  and 
woods  to  walk  in  in  London  1 

Ali.  A  pretty  question !  Why,  sister,  Vauxhall, 
Kensington  Gardens,  and  St.  James's  Park,  are  the 
most  frequented. 

Peg.  Pray,  sister,  tell  me  why  my  bud  looks  so 
grum  here  in  town,  and  keeps  me  up  so  close,  and 
won't  let  me  go  a-walking,  nor  let  me  wear  my 
best  gown  yesterday? 

Ah.  O,  he's  jealous,  sister! 

Peg.  Jealous!  What's  that? 

Ali.  He's  afraid  you  should  love  another  man. 

Peg.  How  should  he  be  afraid  of  my  loving 
another  man,  when  he  will  not  let  me  see  any  but 
himself? 

Ali.  Did  he  not  carry  you  yesterday  to  the  play  ? 

Peg.  Ay ;  but  we  sat  amongst  ugly  people :  he 
would  not  let  me  come  near  the  gentry,  who  sat 
under  us,  so  that  I  could  not  see  'em.  He  told  me 
none  but  naughty  women  sat  there;  but  I  would 
have  ventured  for  all  that. 

4li.  But  how  did  you  like  the  play? 


Peg.  Indeed  I  was  weary  of  the  play;  but  I 
liked  hugeously  the  actors  ;  they  are  the  goodliest, 
properest  men,  sister. 

Ali.  O,  but  you  must  not  like  the  actors,  sister. 

Peg.  Ay,  how  should  I  help  it,  sister  1  Pray, 
sister,  when  my  guardian  comes  in,  will  you  ask 
leave  for  me  to  go  a-walking? 

Ali.  A-walking !  ha,  ha,  ha !  Lord,  a  country 
gentlewoman's  pleasure  is  the  drudgery  of  a  foot- 
post  ;  and  she  requires  as  much  airing  as  her  hus- 
band's horses.  {A.9ide.)  But  here  comes  my  brother ; 
I'll  ask  him,  though  I'm  sure  he'll  not  grant  it. 

Enter  MooDY. 

Peg.  O  my  dear,  dear  bud,  welcome  home  ;  why 
dost  thou  look  so  fropish  ?  Who  has  nager'd  thee  ? 

Moo.  You're  a  fool.  (Peggy  goes  aside  and  cries.) 

Ali.  Faith,  and  so  she  is,  for  crying  for  no  fault; 
poor,  tender  creature ! 

Moo.  What,  would  you  have  her  as  impudent 
as  yourself;  as  arrant  a  girlflirt,  a  gadder,  a  mag- 
pie ;  and  to  say  all,  a  mere  notorious  town  woman. 

Ali.  Brother,  you  are  my  only  ceusurer  ;  and  the 
honour  of  your  family  will  sooner  suffer  in  your 
wife  that  is  to  be,  than  in  me,  though  I  take  the 
innocent  liberty  of  the  town. 

Moo.  Hark  you,  mistress  ;  do  not  talk  so  before 
my  wife  :  the  innocent  liberty  of  the  town  ! 

Ali.  Pray  what  ill  people  frequent  my  lodgings? 
I  keep  no  company  with  any  woman  of  scandalous 
reputation. 

Moo.  No,  you  keep  the  men  of  scandalous  repu- 
tation company. 

Ali.  Would  you  not  have  me  civil?  Answer 
them  at  public  places?  Walk  with  them  when 
they  join  me  in  the  Park,  Kensington  Gardens,  or 
Vauxhall  ? 

Moo.  Hold,  hold ;  do  not  teach  my  wife  where 
the  men  are  to  be  found  ;  I  believe  she's  the  worse 
for  your  town  documents  already.  I  bid  yon  keep 
her  in  ignorance  as  I  do. 

Peg.  Indeed,  be  not  angry  with  her,  bud :  she 
will  tell  me  nothing  of  the  town,  though  I  ask  her 
a  thousand  times  a  day. 

Moo.  Then  you  are  very  inquisitive  to  know,  I 
find. 

Peg.  Not  I,  indeed,  dear;  I  hate  London  :  our 
place  -house  in  the  coimtry  is  worth  a  thousand  oft ; 
would  I  were  there  again ! 

Jlfoo.  So  you  shall,  I  warrant.  But  were  you  not 
talking  of  plays  and  players  when  I  came  in?  You 
are  her  encourager  in  such  discourses.  (To  Alithea.) 

Peg.  No,  indeed,  dear;  she  chid  me  just  now 
for  liking  the  player-men. 

Moo.  Nay,  if  she  is  so  innocent  as  to  own  to  me 
her  liking  them,  there's  no  harm  in't.  (Aside.) 
Come,  my  poor  rogue,  but  thou  likest  none  better 
than  me? 

Peg.  Yes,  indeed,  but  I  do  :  the  player  men  are 
finer  folks. 

Moo.  But  you  love  none  belter  tiian  me  1 

Peg.  You  are  my  own  dear  bud,  and  I  know 
you :  I  hate  strangers. 

Jlf 00.  Ay,  my  dear,  you  must  love  me  only  ;  and 
not  be  like  the  naughty  town  women,  who  only 
hate  their  husbands,  and  love  every  man  else ;  love 
plays,  visits,  fine  coaches,  fine  clothes,  fiddles, 
balls,  treats,  and  so  lead  a  wicked  town  life. 

Peg.  Nay,  if  to  enjoy  all  these  things  be  a  town 
life,  London  is  not  so  bad  a  place,  dear. 

Moo.  How!  if  you  love  me  you  must  hate  Lon- 
don. 

Peg.  But,  bud,  do  the  town  women  love  the 
player-men  too? 

Moo.  Ay,  I  warrant  you. 

Peg.  Ay,  I  warrant  you. 

Moo.  Why,  you  do  not,  I  hope? 

Peg,  No,  no,  bud ;  but  why  nave  we  no  player- 
men  in  the  country  ? 
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Moo.  Ha!  Mrs.  Minx,  ask  me  no  more  to  go  to 
a  play. 

Peg.  Nay,  why,  love?  I  did  not  care  for  going  ; 
but  when  you  forbid  me,  you  make  me,  as  it  were, 
desire  it.     Pray  let  me  go  to  a  play,  dear  ? 

Moo.  Hold  your  peace  ;  I  won't. 

Peg.  Why,  love? 

Moo.  Why,  I'll  tell  you. 

Peg.  Pray,  why ,  dear  ? 

Jlfoo.  First,  you  like  the  actors :  and  the  gallants 
may  likeyou. 

Peg.  What,  a  homely  country  girl ?  No,  bud, 
nobody  will  like  me. 

Jlfoo.  I  tell  you  yes,  they  may. 

Peg.  No,  no,  you  jest — I  won't  believe  you  ;  I 
will  go. 

Moo.  I  tell  you,  then,  that  one  of  the  most  raking 
fellows  in  town,  who  saw  you  there,  told  me  he 
was  in  love  with  you. 

Peg.  Indeed  :  who,  who,  pray,  who  was'f? 

Moo,  I've  gone  too  far,  and  slipt  before  I  was 
aware.     How  overjoy'd  she  is !    {Aside.) 

Peg.  Was  it  any  Hampshire  gallant?  any  of  our 
neighbours? — 'Promise  you  I  am  beholden  to  him. 

Moo.  I  promise  you,  you  lie;  for  he  would  but 
rain  you,  as  he  has  done  hundreds. 

Peg.  Ay,  but  if  he  loves  me,  why  should  he  ruin 
me?  Answer  me  to  that.  Methinks  he  should  not ; 
I  would  do  him  no  harm. 

AIL  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Moo.  'Tis  very  well ;  but  I'll  keep  him  from 
doing  you  any  harm,  or  me  either.  But  here  comes 
company  ;  get  you  in,  get  you  in. 

Peg.  But  pray,  husband,  is  he  a  pretty  gentle- 
man that  loves  me  ? 

Moo.  In,  baggage,  in.  (  Thrusts  her  in,  and  shuts 
the  door.)  What,  all  the  libertmes  of  the  town 
brought  to  my  lodging  by  this  easy  coxcomb ! 
'Sdeath  !  I'll  not  sufter  it. 

Enter  Sparkish,  Harcourt,  and  Belville. 

Spark.  Here,  Belville,  do  you  approve  my 
choice?  Dear  little  rogue,  I  told  you  I'd  bring 
you  acquainted  with  all  my  friends  the  wits.  {To 
Alithea.) 

Moo.  Ay,  they  shall  know  her  as  well  as  you 
yourself  will,  I  warrant  you.    {Aside.) 

Spark.  This  is  one  of  those,  my  pretty  rogue, 
that  are  to  dance  at  your  wedding  to-morrow ;  and 
one  you  must  make  welcome ;  for  he's  modest. 
{Belville  crosses  and  salutes  Alithea;  Har.  does  the 
same.)  Harcourt  makes  himself  welcome,  and  has 
not  the  same  foible,  though  of  the  same  family. 
•  Har.  You  are  too  obliging,  Sparkish.  {Alithea 
and  Spark,  retire.) 

Moo.  And  so  he  is,  indeed.  The  fop's  horns  will 
as  naturally  sprout  upon  his  brows  as  mushrooms 
upon  dunghills.    {Aside.) 

Har.  'This,  Mr.  Moody,  is  my  nephew  you  men- 
tioned to  me.  I  would  bring  him  with  me  ;  for  a 
sight  of  him  will  be  sufficient,  without  poppy  or 
mandragora  to  restore  you  to  your  rest.  {Joins 
Alithea  and  Sparkish.) 

Bel.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  any  mistake  or  impru- 
dence of  mine  should  have  given  you  any  uneasi- 
ness :  it  was  not  so  intended,  I  assure  you,  sir. 
■  Moo.  It  may  be  so,  sir,  but  not  the  less  criminal 
for  that.  My  wife,  sir,  must  not  be  smirk'd  and 
nodded  at  from  tavern  windows.  I  am  a  good  shot, 
young  gentleman,  and  don't  suffer  magpies  to  come 
near  my  cherries. 

Bel.  Was  it  your  wife,  sir? 

Moo.  What's  that  to  you,  sir?  Suppose  it  were 
my  grandmother. 

Bel.  I  would  not  dare  to  offend  her. — Permit 
me  to  say  a  word  in  private  to  you. 

[Exeunt  Moody  and  Bel. 

Spark.  Now  old  surly  is  gone,  tell  me  Harcourt, 
if  thou  likest  her  as  well  as  ever. — My  dear,  don't 


look  down  ;  I  should  hate  to  have  a  wife  of  min« 
out  of  countenance  at  any  thing. 

All.  For  shame,  Mr.  Sparkish! 

Spark.  Tell  me,  I  say,  Harcourt,  how  dost  like 
her?  Thou  hast  stared  upon  her  enough  to  resolve 
me. 

Har.  So  infinitely  well,  that  I  could  wish  I  had 
a  mistress  too,  that  might  differ  from  her  in  no- 
thing but  her  love  and  engagement  to  you. 

Ali,  Sir,  Mr.  Sparkish  has  often  told  me  that 
his  acquaintance  were  all  wits  and  railers ;  and 
now  I  find  it. 

Spark.  No,  by  the  universe,  madam,  he  does 
not  rally  now  ;  you  may  believe  him.  I  do  assure 
you  he  is  the  honestest,  worthiest,  truest-hearted 
gentleman  ;  a  man  of  such  perfect  honour,  he  would 
say  nothing  to  a  lady  he  does  not  mean. 

Har.  Sir,  you  are  so  beyond  expectation  obliging, 
that— 

Spark.  Nay,  'egad,  I  am  sure  you  do  admire  her 
extremely  ;  I  see  it  in  yonr  eyes. — He  does  admire 
you,  madam  ;  he  has  told  me  so  a  thousand  and  a 
thousand  times  ;  have  you  hot,  Harcourt?  You  do 
admire  her  ;  by  the  world,  you  do — don't  you? 

Har.  Yes,  above  the  world,  or  the  most  glorious 
part  of  it,  her  whole  sex ;  and  tiU  now  I  never 
thought  I  should  have  envied  you  or  any  man 
about  to  marry ;  but  you  have  the  best  excuse  to 
marry  I  ever  knew. 

Ali.  Nay,  now,  sir,  I  am  satisfied  you  are  of  the 
society  of  the  wits  and  railers,  since  you  cannot 
spare  your  friend,  even  when  he  is  most  civil  to 
you ;  but  the  surest  sign  is,  you  are  an  enemy  tb.> 
marriage,  the  common  butt  of  every  railer. 

Har.  Truly,  madam,  I  was  never  any  enemy  to 
marriage  till  now,  because  marriage  was  never  an 
enemy  to  me  before. 

Ali,  But  why,  sir,  is  marriage  an  enemy  to  you 
now?  Because  it  robs  you  of  your  friend  here? 
For  you  look  upon  a  friend  married  as  one  gone 
into  a  monastery,  that  is  dead  to  the  world. 

Har.  'Tis  indeed,  because  you  marry  him :  I 
see,  madam,  you  can  guess  my  meaning.  I  do 
confess  heartily  and  openly,  I  wish  it  were  in  my 
power  to  break  the  match ;  by  heavens  I  would. 

Spark.  Poor  Frank ! 

Ali.  Would  you  be  so  unkind  to  me? 

Har.  No,  no ;  'tis  not  because  I  would  be  un- 
kind to  you. 

Spark.  Poor  Frank!  No,  egad,  'tis  only  his 
kindness  to  me. 

Ali.  Great  kindness  to  you,  indeed! — Insen- 
sible !  Let  a  man  make  love  to  his  mistress  to  his 
face.     (Aside.) 

Spark.  Come,  dear  Frank,  for  all  my  wife  there, 
that  shall  be,  thou  shall  enjoy  my  company  some- 
times, dear  rogue. — By  my  honour,  we  men  of  wit 
condole  for  our  deceased  brother  in  marriage,  as 
much  as  for  one  dead  in  earnest.  I  think  that  was 
prettily  said  of  me,  ha,  Harcourt  ?  Pr'ythee,  Frank, 
dost  think  my  wife  that  shall  be,  there,  a  fine 
person? 

Har.  I  could  gaze  upon  her  till  I  became  ai 
blind  as  you  are. 

Spark.  How  as  I  am  ?  How  ? 

Har.  Because  you  are  a  lover ;  and  true  lovers 
are  blind. 

Spark.  True,  true ;  but  by  the  world  she  has  wit 
too,  as  well  as  beauty.  Go,  go,  with  her  into  a 
corner,  and  try  if  she  has  wit;  {He puts  Har.  over 
to  Ali.)  talk  to  her  anything,  she's  bashful  before 
me — take  her  into  a  corner.  {Har.  courts  Alithea 
aside.) 

Re-enter  Moody. 

Moo.  How,  sir!  If  you  are  not  concerned  for 
the  honour  of  a  wife,  I  am  for  that  of  a  sister.  Be 
a  pander  to  your  own  wife,  bring  men  to  her,  let 
'em  make  love  before  your  face,  thrust  them  into 
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a  corner  together,  then  leave  'eiu  in  private !     Is 
this  your  town  wit  and  conduct? 

Spark.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  a  silly,  wise  rogue  would 
make  one  laugh  more  than  a  stark  fool,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
I  shall  burst.  Nay,  you  shall  not  disturb  'em; 
I'll  vex  thee  by  the  world.  "What  have  you  done 
with  Belville?  (Struggles  with  Moody  to  keep  him 
from  Harcourt  and  Alithea.) 

Moo.  Shewn  him  the  way  out  of  my  house,  as  you 
should  to  that  gentleman. 

Spark.  Nay,butpr'ytheeletme  reason  with  thee. 
(^Talks  apart  with  Moody.) 

AH.  The  writings   are   drawn,  sir — settlements 
made  :  'tis  too  late,  sir,  and  past  all  revocation. 
Har.  Then  so  is  my  death. 
Ali.  I  would  not  he  unjust  to  him. 
Har.  Then  why  to  me  so  1 
Ali.  I  have  no  obligations  to  you. 
Har.  My  love. 
All.  I  had  his  before. 

Har.  You  never  had  it :  he  wants,  you  see,  jea- 
lousy, the  only  infallible  sign  of  it. 

Ali.  Love  proceeds  from  esteem  :  he  cannot  dis- 
trust my  virtue  ;  besides,  he  loves  me,  or  he  would 
not  marry  me. 

Har.  Marrying  you  is  no  more  a  sign  of  his  love, 
than  bribing  your  woman,  that  he  may  marry  you  is 
a  sign  of  his  generosity.  But  if  you  take  marriage 
for  a  sign  of  love,  take  it  from  me  immediately. 

Ali.  No,  now  you  have  put  a  scruple  in  my  head. 
^But,  in  short,  sir,  to  end  our  dispute,  I  must  mar- 
ry him ;  my  reputation  would  suffer  in  the  world 
else. 

Har.  No  :  if  you  do  marry  him,  with  your  par- 
don, madam,  your  reputation  must  suffer  in  the 
■world. 

Ali.  Nay,  now  you  are  rude,  sir.     Mr.  Sparkish, 
pray  come  hither,  your  friend  here  is  very  trouble- 
some and  very  loving. 
Har.  Hold,  hold !     (Aside  to  Alithea.) 
Moo.  D'ye  hear  that,  senseless  puppy "? 
Spark.  Why,  d'ye  think  I'll  seem  jealous,  like  a 
country  bumpkin  1 

Moo.  No ;  rather  be  dishonour'd,  like  a  credoloas 
driveller.     ( They  retire.) 

Har.  Madam,  you  would  not  have  been  so  little 
generous  as  to  have  told  him"? 

Ali.  Yes,  since  you  could  be  so  little  generous  as 
to  wrong  him. 

Har.  Wrong  him  I  no  man  can  do  it ;  he's  be- 
neath an  injury :  a  bubble,  a  coward,  a  senseless 
idiot!  a  wretch,  so  contemptible  to  all  the  world  but 
you,  that — 

Ali.  Hold,  do  not  rail  at  him  ;  for,  since  he  is 
like  to  be  my  husband,  I  am  resolved  to  like  him  : 
nay,  I  think  I  am  obliged  to  tell  him,  you  are  not 
bis  friend.     Mr.  Sparkish!  Mr.  Sparkish  ! 

Spark.  What — whatl  Now,  dear  rogue,  has  she 
not  wit] 

Har.  Not  so  much  as  I  thought,  and  hoped  she 
had.    (Surlily.) 

Ali.  Mr.  Sparkish,  do  you  bring  people  to  rail  at 
you? 

Har.  Madam! 

Spark.  How  !  No  ;  but  if  he  does  rail  at  me,  'tis 
but  in  jest,  I  warrant :  what  we  wits  do  for  one  an- 
other, and  never  take  any  notice  of  it. 

Ali,  He  spoke  so  scurrilously  of  ygu,  I  had  no 
patience  to  hear  him. 

Moo.  And  he  was  in  the  right  on't. 
Ali.  Besides,  he  has  been  making  love  to  me. 
Afoo.  And  I  told  the  fool  so. 
Har.  True;  d — d  tell-tale  woman!     (Aside.) 
Spark.  Psha  I  to  shew  his  parts ;  we  wits  rail 
and  make  love  often,  but  to  shew  our  parts  :  as  we 
have  no  affections,  so  we  have  no  malice.    We — 
JVfoo.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  an  ass? 
Alt.  He  said  you  were  a  wretch,  below au  injury. 
Spark.  Psha! 


Ali.  A  common  bubble. 

Spark.  Psha ! 

Ali.  A  coward! 

Spark.  Psha!  psha! 

AH.  A  senseless,  drivelling  idiot. 

Moo.  True,  true,  true  ;  all  true. 

Spark.  How !  did  he  disparage  my  parts  ;  'Nay- 
then,  my  honour's  concerned.  I  can't  put  up  that. 
Brother,  help  me  to  kill  him.    (Offers  to  draw.) 

Ali.  Hold!  hold! 

Moo.  If  Harcourt  would  but  kill  Sparkish,  and 
run  away  with  my  sister,  I  should  be  rid  of  three 
plagues  at  once.     (Aside.) 

Ali.  Indeed,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  gentleman  said, 
after  all,  that  what  he  spoke  was  but  out  of  friend- 
ship to  you. 

Spark.  How  !  say  I  am  a  fool, — that  is  no  wit, — 
out  of  friendship  to  me  ! 

Ali.  Yes,  to  try  whether  I  was  concerned  enough 
for  you  ;  and  made  love  to  me  only  to  be  satisfied 
of  my  virtue,  for  your  sake. 

Har.  Kind,  however  !  (Aside.) 

Spark.  Nay,  if  it  were  so,  my  dear  rogue,  I  ask 
thee  pardon ;  but  why  would  not  you  tell  me  so, 
'faith  ? 

Har.  Because  I  did  not  think  on't,  'faith. 

Spark.  Come,  Belville  is  gone  away  :  Harcourt, 
let's  be  gone  to  the  new  play  ;  come,  madam. 

A  li.  I  will  not  go,  if  you  intend  to  leave  me  alone 
in  the  box,  and  run  all  about  the  house,  as  you  used 
to  do. 

Spark.  Psha !  I'll  leave  Harcourt  with  you  in  the 
box,  to  entertain  you,  and  that's  as  good.  If  I  sat 
in  the  box,  I  should  be  thought  no  critic.  I  must 
run  about,  my  dear,  and  abuse  the  author.  Come 
away,  Harcourt,  lead  her  down.    B'ye,  brother. 

^Exeunt  Harcourt,  Sparkish,  and  Alithea. 
Moody.  B'ye,  driveller.  Well,  go  thy  ways,  for 
the  flower  of  the  true  town  fops  ;  such  as  spend  their 
estates  before  they  come  to  'em,  and  are  cuckolds 
before  they're  married.  But  let  me  go  look  to  my 
freehold. 

Enter  a  Countryman. 

Country.  Master,  your  worship's  servant.  Here 
is  the  lawyer,  counsellor  gentleman,  with  a  green 
bag  full  of  papers,  come  again,  and  would  be  glad 
to  speak  to  you. 

Moody.  Now  here's  some  other  d — d  impediment, 
which  the  law  has  thrown  in  our  way.  I  shall  never 
marry  the  girl,  nor  get  clear  of  the  smoke  and  wicked- 
ness of  this  cursed  town.     (Aside.)    Where  is  he? 

Country.  He's  below  in  a  coach,  with  three  other 
lawyers,  counsellor  gentlemen.  \_Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Another  Chamber. 
Enter  Peggy  and  LucY. 
Lucy.  What  ails  you.  Miss  Peggy  1    You  are 
grown  quite  melancholy. 

Peg.  Would  it  not  make  any  one  melancholy  to 
see  your  mistress,  Alithea,  go  every  day  fluttering 
about  abroad  to  plays  and  assemblies,  and  I  know 
not  what,  whilst  I  must  stay  at  home,  like  apoor> 
lonely,  sullen  bird  in  a  cage  ? 

Lucy.  Dear  Miss  Peggy,  I  thought  you  chose  to 
be  confined  :  I  imagined  that  you  had  been  bred 
so  young  to  the  cage,  that  j'ou  had  no  pleasure 
in  flying  about,  and  hopping  in  the  open  air,  as  other 
young  ladies  who  go  a  little  wild  about  this  town. 

Peg.  Nay,  I  confess  I  was  quiet  enough,  till  some- 
body told  me  what  pure  lives  the  London  ladies  lead, 
with  their  dancing-meetings,  and  junketings,  and 
dress'd  everyday  in  their  best  gowns  ;  and,  I  war- 
rant yon,  play  at  nine-pins  every  day  in  the  week, 
so  they  do. 

Lucy.  To  be  sure,  miss,  you  will  lead  a  better 
life  when  join'd  iu  holy  wedlock  with  your  sweet- 
teraper'd  guardian,  the  cheerful  Mr.  Moody. 

Peg.  I  can't  lead  a  worse,  that's  one  good  thing ; 
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bat  I  must  make  the  best  of  a  bad  market,  for  I 
can't  marry  nobody  else. 

Lucy.  How  so,  miss  1  That's  very  strange. 

Peg.  Why,  we  have  a  contraction  to  one  an- 
other ;  so  we  are  as  good  as  married,  you  know. 

Lucy.  I  know  it !    Heaven  forbid,  miss  ! 

Peg.  Heigho  ! 

Lucy.  Don't  sigh.  Miss  Peggy ;  if  that  young 
gentleman,  who  was  here  just  now,  would  take  pity 
on  me,  I'd  throw  such  a  contract  as  your's  behind 
the  fire. 

Peg.  Lord  bless  us,  how  you  talk ! 

Lucy.  Young  Mr.  Belville  would  make  you  talk 
otherwise,  if  you  knew  him. 

Peg.  Mr.  Belville !  Where  is  he  ?  When  did 
you  see  him?  You  have  undone  me,  Lucy.  Where 
was  he  1    Did  he  say  any  thing  ? 

Lucy.  Say  any  thing !  very  little  indeed ;  he's 
quite  distracted,  poor  young  creature  \  He  was 
talking  with  your  guardian  just  now. 

Peg.  The  deuce  he  was  !  but  where  was  it,  and 
when  was  it? 

Lucy.  In  this  house,  five  minutes  ago,  when  your 
guardian  turn'd  you  into  your  chamber,  for  fear  of 
your  being  seen. 

Peg.  I  knew  something  was  the  matter,  I  was  in 
such  a  fluster.     But  what  did  he  say  to  my  bud? 

Lucy.  What  do  you  call  him  bud  for  "!  Bud  means 
husband,  and  he  is  not  your  husband  yet,  and  I  hope 
never  will  be ;  and,  if  he  were  my  husband,  I'd  bud 
him,  a  surly,  unreasonable  beast ! 

Peg.  I'd  call  him  any  names,  to  keep  him  in  good 
humour  ;  if  he'd  let  me  marry  anybody  else  (which 
I  can't  do),  I'd  call  him  husband  as  long  as  he 
lived.     But  what  said  Mr.  Belville  to  him? 

Lucy.  I  don't  know  what  he  said  to  him,  but  I'll 
tell  you  what  he  said  to  me,  with  a  sigh,  and  his 
hand  upon  his  breast  as  he  went  out  of  the  door  : — 
"  If  you  ever  were  in  love,  young  gentlewoman 
(meaning  me),  and  can  pity  a  most  faithful  lover, 
tell  the  dear  object  of  my  affections " 

Peg.  Meaning  me,  Lucy  ? 

Lucy.  Yes,  you,  to  be  sure. — "  Tell  the  dear  ob- 
ject of  my  aftections,  I  live  but  upon  the  hopes  that 
she  is  not  married  ;  and  when  those  hopes  leave 
me,  she  knows  the  rest;"  then  he  cast  up  his  eyes, 
thus  ; — gnash'd  his  teeth — struck  his  forehead  ; — 
would  have  spokeagain,  but  he  could  not; — fetch'd 
a  deep  sigh,  and  vauish'd. 

Peg.  That  is  really  very  fine  :  I  am  sure  it  makes 
my  heart  sink  within  me,  and  brings  tears  into  my 
eyes.  O,  he's  a  charming,  sweet — But  hush,  hush ! 
I  hear  my  husband. 

Lucy,  Don't  call  him  husband.  Go  into  thePark 
this  evening,  if  you  can. 

Peg.  Mum,  mum. 

Enter  MoODY. 

Moo.  Come,  what's  here  to  do?  you  are  putting 
the  town  pleasures  in  her  head,  and  setting  her  a- 
longiug, 

Lucy.  Yes,  after  nine-pins  ;  you  suff'er  none  to 
give  her  those  longings  but  yourself. 

Moo.  Come,  Mrs.  Flippant,  good  precepts  are 
lost  when  bad  examples  arestill  before  us  :  the  liberty 
your  mistress  takes  abroad  makes  her  hanker  after 
it,  and  out  of  humour  at  home.  Poor  wretch!  she 
desired  not  to  come  to  London  ;  I  would  bring  her. 

Lucy.  O  yes,  yon  surfeit  her  with  pleasures. 

Moo.  She  has  been  this  fortnight  in  town,  and 
never  desired,  till  this  afternoon,  to  go  abroad. 

Lucy.  Was  she  not  at  the  play  yesterday  ? 

Moo.  Yes,  but  she  never  ask'd  me  ;  I  was  my- 
self the  cause  of  her  going. 

Lucy.  Then  if  she  ask  you  again,  you  are  the 
cause  of  her  asking,  and  not  my  mistress. 

Moo.  Well,  next  week  I  shall  be  rid  of  you  all, 
rid  of  this  town,  and  my  dreadful  apprehensions. 
Come,  be  not  melancholy,  for  thou  shalt  go  into  the 
country  rery  soon,  dearest. 


Peg.  Pish!  what  d'ye  tell  me  of  the  country  for? 

Moo,  How's  this  ?  What !  flout  at  the  country  ? 

Peg.  Let  me  alone  ;  I  am  not  well. 

Moo.  O,  if  that  be  all — what  ails  my  dearest? 

Peg.  Truly,  I  don't  know  ;  but  I  have  not  been 
well  since  you  told  me  there  was  a  gallant  at  the 
play  in  love  with  me. 

Moo.  Ha! 

Z»<cy.  That's  my  mistress  too. 

Moo.  Nay,  if  you  are  not  well,  but  are  so  con- 
cern'd,  because  a  raking  fellow  chanced  to  lie,  and 
say  he  liked  you,  you'll  make  me  sick  too. 

Peg,  Of  what  sickness  ■? 

Moo,  O,  of  that  which  is  worse  than  the  plague; 
jealousy  ! 

Peg.  Pish!  you  jeer:  I'm  sure  there's  no  such 
disease  in  your  receipt-book  at  home. 

Moo.  No,  you  never  met  with  it,  poor  innocent. 

Peg.  Well,  bat  pray,  bud,  let's  go  to  a  play  to- 
night. 

Moo.  No,  no  ;  no  more  plays.  But  why  are  yon 
so  eager  to  see  a  play  t 

Peg.  Faith,  dear,  not  that  I  care  one  pin  for  their 
talk  there  ;  but  I  like  to  look  upon  the  player-men, 
and  would  see,  if  I  could,  the  gallant  you  say  loves 
me  ;  that's  all,  dear  bud. 

Moo.  Is  that  all,  dear  bud"? 

Lucy.  (Aside.)  "This  proceeds  from  my  mistress's 
example. 

Peg.  Let's  go  abroad,  however,  dear  bud,  if  we 
don't  go  to  the  play. 

Moo.  Come,  have  a  little  patience,  and  thou  shalt 
go  into  the  country  next  week. 

Peg.  Therefore  I  would  first  see  some  sights  to 
tell  my  neighbours  of:  nay,  I  will  go  abroad,  that's 
once. 

Moo.  What,  you  have  put  this  into  her  head? 
{To  Lucy.) 

Lucy.  Heaven  defend  me,  what  suspicions !  some- 
body has  put  more  things  into  your  head  than  you 
ought  to  have. 

Moo.  Your  tongue  runs  too  glibly,  madam  ;  and 
you  have  lived  too  long  with  a  London  lady,  to  be  a 
proper  companion  for  innocence.  I  am  not  over- 
fond  of  you,  mistress. 

Lucy.  There's  no  love  lost  between  us. 

Moo.  You  admitted  those  gentlemen  into  the 
house,  when  said  I  would  not  be  at  home;  and  there 
was  the  young  fellow  too  who  behaved  so  indecent 
to  my  wife  at  the  tavern  window. 

Lucy.  Because  you  would  not  let  him  see  your 
handsome  wife  out  of  your  lodgings. 

Peg.  Why,  O  lord,  did  the  gentleman  come 
hither  to  see  me  indeed"? 

Moo.  No,  no.  You  are  not  the  cause  of  that 
d — d  question  too "!     (To  Lucy.) 

Peg.  Come,  pray, bud,  let's  go  abroad  before  'tis 
late :  for  I  will  go,  that's  flat  and  plain — only  into 
the  Park. 

Afoo.  So!  theobstinacyalready  of  the  town  wife; 
and  I  must,  while  she's  here,  humour  her  like  one. 
(Aside.)  How  shall  we  do,  that  she  may  not  be 
seen  or  known  ? 

Luaj.  Muffle  her  up  with  a  bonnet  and  cloak,  and 
I'll  go  with  her  to  avoid  suspicion. 

Moo.  No,  no,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind- 
ness, but  she  shan't  stir  without  me. 

Lucy,  What  will  you  do  then? 

Peg.  What,  shall  we  go  ?  I  am  sick  with  stay- 
ing at  home:  if  I  don't  walk  in  the  Park,  I'll  do  no- 
thing that  I'm  bid  for  a  week.     I  won't  be  mop'd. 

Lucy.  O,  she  has  a  charming  spirit !  I  could  stand 
your  friend  now,  and  would,  if  you  had  ever  a  civil 
word  to  give  me.     (  To  Moody.) 

Moo.  I'll  give  thee  a  better  thing ;  I'll  give  thee 
a  guinea  for  thy  good  advice,  if  I  like  it ;  and  I  can 
have  the  best  of  the  college  for  the  same  money. 

Lucy.  I  despise  a  bribe :  when  I  am  your  fTi«B4> 
it  shall  be  without  fee  or  reward. 
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Peg.  Don't  be  long  then,  for  I  will  go  out. 

Lmcy.  The  tailor  brought  home  last  night  the 
clothes  you  intend  for  a  present  to  your  godson  in 
the  country. 

Peg.  You  must  not  tell  that,  Lucy. 

Lucy.  But  I  will,  madam.  When  you  were  with 
your  lawyers  last  night.  Miss  Peggy,  to  divert  me 
and  herself,  put  'em  on,  and  they  htted  her  to  a 
hair. 

Moo.  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Lucy,  'tis  the  luck- 
iest thought !  Go  this  moment,  Peggy,  into  your 
chamber,  and  put  'em  on  again,  and  you  shall  walk 
with  me  into  the  Park,  as  my  godson.  Well 
thought  of,  Lucy ;  I  shall  love  you  for  ever  for 
this. 

Peg.  And  so  shall  I  too,  Lucy  :  I'll  put  'em  on 
directly.  (^Golng.)  1  suppose,  bud,  I  must  keep 
on  my  petticoats,  for  fear  of  showing  my  legs. 

Moo,  No,  no,  you  fool !  never  mind  your  tegs. 

[^Exeunt. 
ACT  III- 
ScENE  I.— The  Park. 
Enter  Belville  antZHARCOURT. 

Bel.  And  the  moment  Moody  left  me,  I  took  an 
opportunity  of  conveying  some  tender  sentiments 
through  Lucy  to  Miss  Peggy ;  and  here  I  am,  in 
expectation  of  seeing  my  country  goddess. 

Httr.  And  so  to  blind  Moody,  and  take  him  off 
the  scent  of  your  passion  for  this  girl,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  give  me  an  opportunity  with  Sparkish's 
mistress  (and  of  which  I  have  made  the  most),  you 
hinted  to  him  with  a  grave  melancholy  face,  that 
you  were  dying  for  his  sister,  Gad-a-mercy,  ne- 
phew !  I  will  back  thy  modesty  against  any  other 
in  the  three  kingdoms  :  it  will  do,  Dick. 

Bel.  What  could  I  do,  uncle  1  It  was  my  last 
stake,  and  I  play'd  for  a  great  deal. 

Har.  You  mistake  me,  Dick  ;  I  don't  say  you 
could  do  better ;  I  only  can't  account  for  your  mo- 
desty's doing  so  much  :  you  have  done  such  won- 
ders, that  I,  who  am  rather  bold  than  sheepish,  have 
not  yet  ceased  wondering  at  you.  But  do  you  think 
that  you  imposed  upon  him "! 

Bel.  Faith,  I  can't  say;  he  said  very  little, 
grumbled  much,  shook  his  head,  and  shewed  me  the 
door.   But  what  success  have  you  had  with  Alithea? 

Har.  Just  enough  to  have  a  glimmering  of  hope, 
without  having  light  enough  to  see  an  inch  before 
my  nose.  This  day  will  produce  something: — • 
Alithea  is  a  woman  of  great  honour,  and  will  sacri- 
fice her  happiness  to  it,  unless  Sparkish's  absurdity 
stands  my  friend,  and  does  everything  that  the 
fates  ought  to  do  for  me. 

Bel.  Yonder  comes  the  prince  of  coxcombs,  and 
if  your  mistress  and  mine  should,  by  chance,  be 
tripping  this  way,  this  fellow  will  spoil  sport:  let 
us  avoid  him  ;  you  can't  cheat  him  before  his  face. 

Har.  But  I  can  though,  thanks  to  my  wit,  and 
his  want  of  it. 

Bel,  But  you  cannot  come  near  his  mistress  but 
in  his  company. 

Har.  Still  the  better  for  me,  nephew,  for  fools  are 
most  easily  cheated,  when  they  themselves  are  ac- 
cessaries ;  and  he  is  to  bubbled  of  his  mistress,  or 
of  his  money  (the  common  mistress ,)  by  keeping  him 
company. 

Enter  SPARKISH. 

Spark.  Who's  that  that  is  to  be  bubbled  1  Faith, 
let  me  snack ;  I  han't  met  with  a  bubble  since 
Christmas.  'Gad,  I  think  bubbles,  like  their  bro- 
ther woodcocks,  go  out  with  the  cold  weather. 

Har.  He  did  not  hear  all,  I  hope.  (Apart  to  Bel.) 

Spark.  Come,  you  bubbling  rogues,  you,  where 
do  we  sup?  O  Harcourt,  my  mistress  tells  me  you 
have  made  love — fierce  love  to  her  last  night,  all  the 
play  long — ha,  ha,  ha! — but  I 

ffar,  I  make  love  to  her  ? 


Spark.  Nay,  I  forgive  thee,  and  I  know  her ;  but 
I  am  sure  I  know  myself. 

Bel.  Do  you,  sir  ?  Then  you  are  the  wisest  man 
in  the  world,  and  I  honour  you  as  such.     (Boivs.) 

Spark.  O,  your  servant,  sir :  you  are  at  your 
raillery,  are  you"?  You  can't  oblige  me  more  ;  I'm 
your  man  :  he'll  meet  with  his  match.  Ha!  Har- 
court !  did  not  you  hear  me  laugh  prodigiously  at 
the  play  last  night? 

Har^  Yes,  and  was  very  much  disturb'd  at  it. 
You  put  the  actors  and  audience  into  confusion,  and 
all  your  friends  out  of  countenance. 

Spark.  So  much  the  better :  I  love  confusion,  and 
to  see  folks  out  of  countenance ;  I  was  in  tip-top 
spirits,  faith,  and  said  a  thousand  good  things. 

Bel.  But  I  thought  you  had  gone  to  plays  to 
laugh  at  the  poet's  good  things,  and  not  at  your  own. 

Spark.  Your  servant,  sir  ;  no,  I  thank  you.  'Gad, 
I  go  to  a  play,  as  to  a  country  treat :  I  carry  my 
own  wine  to  one,  and  my  own  wit  to  t'other,  or  else 
I'm  sure  I  should  not  be  merry  at  either  ;  and  the 
reason  why  we  are  so  often  louder  than  the  players 
is,  because  we  hate  authors  damnably. 

Bel.  But  why  should  you  hate  the  poor  rogues  1 
You  have  too  much  wit,  and  despise  writing,  I'm 
sure. 

Spark.  O  yes,  I  despise  writing ;  but  women, 
women,  that  make  men  do  all  foolish  things,  make 
'em  write  songs  too.  Everybody  does  it;  'tis  e'en 
as  common  with  lovers,  as  playing  with  fans  :  and 
you  can  no  more  help  rhyming  to  your  Phillis,  than 
drinking  to  your  Phillis. 

Har.  But  the  poets  damn'd  your  songs,  did  they? 

Spark.  D — n  the  poets  !  they  turn'd  them  into 
burlesque,  as  they  call  it :  that  burlesque  is  a  hocus- 
pocas  trick  they  have  got,  which,  by  the  virtue  of 
hiccius-doccius,  topsy-turvy,  they  make  a  clever 
witty  thing  absolute  nonsense .  Do  you  know,  Har- 
court, that  they  ridiculed  my  last  song  !  "  Twang, 
twang,"  the  best  I  ever  wrote. 

Har.  That  may  be,  and  be  very  easily  ridiculed 
for  all  that. 

Bel.  Favour  me  with  it,  sir;  I  never  heard  it. 

Spark.  What,  and  have  all  the  Park  about  us? 

Har.  Which  you'll  not  dislike  ;  and  so,  pr'y  thee, 
begin. 

Spark.  1  never  am  ask'd  twice,  and  so  have  at 
you. 

SONG. 
Tell  me  not  of  the  roses  and  lilies 
Which  tinge  the  fair  cheek  of  your  Phillis  ; 
Tell  we  not  of  the  dimples  and  eyes, 
For  which  silly  Corydon  dies. 

Let  all  whining  lovers  go  hang  ; 
My  heart,  would  you  hit, 
Tip  your  arrow  with  ivit. 

And  it  comes  to  my  heart  with  a  twang,  twang. 

And  it  comes  to  my  heart  with  a  twang. 
(At  the  end  of  the  song,  Harcourt  and  Belville  steal 

away  from  Sparkish,   and  leave  him  singing;  he 

sinks  his  voice  by  degrees  at  the  surprise  of  their 

being  gone.) 

Re-enter  HARCOURT  anJ  Belville. 
What  the  deuce  did  you  go  away  for? 

Har,  Your  mistress  is  coming. 

Spark.  The  devil  she  is  !  O  hide,  hide  me  from 
her  !     (Hides  behind  Harcourt.) 

Har.  She  sees  you; 

Spark.  But  I  will  not  see  her;  for  I'm  engaged, 
and  at  this  instant.     (Looking  at  his  watch.) 

Har.  Pray  first  take  me,  and  reconcile  me  to  her. 

Spark.  Another  time  ;  faith,  it  is  the  lady,  and 
one  cannot  make  excuses  to  a  woman. 

Bel,  You  have  need  of  'em,  I  believe. 

Spark,  Psha  !  pr'ythee  hide  me ! 
Enter  MoODY,  Peggy,  in  boy's  clothes,  and 
Alithea. 

Har.  Your  servant,  Mr.  Moody. 
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Peg.  La!  what  a  sweet  deUentful  place  this  is  ! 
along,  I  say,  doivt  stare  about  you 


Moo.  Come  along.    (To  Peggy.) 

~       ~    '      hat  a  sweet  delighC 

Moo.  Come 
so  ;  you'll  betray  yourself. 

lExit ,  pulling  Peggy,  Alilhea  following . 

Har.  He  does  not  know  us. , 

Bel.  Or  he  won't  know  us. 

Spark.  So  much  the  better. 

[_Exit,  Belv'dle  after  them. 

Har.  Who  is  that  pretty  youth  with  him,  Sparkish? 

Spark.  Some  relation  ot  Peggy's, I  suppose;  for 
he  is  something  like  her  in  face  and  gawkiness. 

Re-enter  Belville. 

Bel.  By  all  my  hopes,  uncle,  Peggy  in  boy's 
clothes.  I  am  all  over  agitation.  (^Apart  to  Har- 
courl.) 

Har.  Be  quiet,  or  you'll  spoil  all.  They  return. 
— Alitheahas  seen  you,  Sparkish,  and  will  be  angry 
if  you  don't  go  to  her  :  besides,  I  would  fain  be  re- 
conciled to  Tier,  which  none  but  you  can  do,  my 
dear  friend. 

Spark.  Well,  that's  a  better  reason,  dear  friend : 
I  would  not  go  near  her  now  for  her's  or  my  own 
sake ;  but  I  can  deny  you  nothing :  for  though  I 
have  known  thee  a  great  while,  never  go,  if  I  do  not 
love  thee  as  well  as  a  new  acquaintance. 

Har.  I  am  obliged  to  you,  indeed,  my  dear  friend  ; 
I  would  be  well  with  her,  only  to  be  well  with  thee 
still ;  for  these  ties  to  wives  usually  dissolve  all  ties 
to  friends. 

Spark.  But  they  shan't  though.  Come  along.  (  They 
retire.) 

Re-enler  MooDY,  Peggy,  and  Alithea. 

Moo.  Sister,  if  you  will  not  go,  we  must  leave 
you.  (^To  Alithea.)  The  fool,  her  gallant,  and  she 
will  muster  up  all  the  young  saunterers  of  this  place. 
What  a  swarm  of  cuckolds  and  cuckold-makers  are 
here !  I  begin  to  be  uneasy.  (^Aside.)  Come,  let's 
be  gone,  Peggy. 

Peg.  Don  t  you  believe  that ;  I  han't  half  my 
belly-fall  of  sights  yet. 

Moo.  Then  walk  this  way. 

Peg.  Lord,  what  a  power  of  fine  folks  are  here ! — 
And  Mr.  Belville,  as  I  hope  to  be  married.  (Aside.) 

Moo.  Come  along  ;  what  are  you  muttering  at? 

Peg.  There's  the  young  gentleman  there,  you 
were  so  angry  about,  that's  in  love  with  me. 

Moo.  No,  no  ;  he's  a  dangler  after  your  sister,  or 
pretends  to  be  ;  but  they  are  all  bad  alike.  Come 
along,  I  say.  (Moody  pulls  Peggy  aivay.  Exeunt 
Peggy  and  Moody,  Belville  following.  Sparkish, 
Harcourt,  and  Alithea  come  forward.) 

Spark.  Come,  dear  madam,  for  my  sake  you  shall 
be  reconciled  to  him. 

Ali.  For  your  sake  I  hate  him. 

Har,  That's  something  too  cruel,  madam,  to  hate 
me  for  his  sake. 

Spark.  Ay,  indeed,  madam,  too  cruel  to  me,  to 
hate  my  friend  for  my  sake. 

AU.  I  hate  him  because  he  is  your  enemy  ;  and 
you  ought  to  hate  him  too  for  making  love  to  me, 
if  you  love  me. 

Spark.  That's  a  good  one?  I  hate  a  man  for  lov- 
ing you  1  If  he  did  love  you,  'tis  but  what  he  can't 
help ;  and  'tis  your  fault,  not  his,  if  he  admires 
you. 

Ali.  Is  it  for  your  honour,  or  mine,  to  suffer  a 
man  to  make  love  to  me,  who  am  to  marry  you  to- 
morrow ? 

Har.   But  why,   dearest  madam,   will   you  be 
more  concerned  for  his  honour  than  he  is  himself? 
Let  his  honour  alone,  for  my  sake  and  his.    He 
has  no  honour. 
Spark.  How's  that? 

Har.  But  what  my  dear  friend  can  guard  himself. 
Spark.  O  ho — that's  right  a^ain. 
.     AU.  You  astonish  me  sir,  with  want  of  jealousy. 


Spark.  And  you  make  me  giddy,  madam,  with 
your  jealousy  and  fears,  and  virtue  and  honour. 
Gad,  I  see  virtue  makes  a  woman  as  troublesome 
as  a  little  reading  or  learning. 

Har.  Come,  madam,  you  see  you  strive  in  vain 
to  make  him  jealous  of  me  :  my  dear  friend  is  the 
kindest  creature  in  the  world  to  me. 

Spark.  Poor  fellow ! 

Har.  But  his  kindness  only  is  not  enough  for 
me,  without  your  favour,  your  good  opinion,  dear 
madam  :  'tis  that  must  perfect  my  happiness. 
Good  gentleman,  he  believes  all  I  say  :  'would  you 
would  do  so ! — Jealous  of  me  !  I  would  not  wrong 
him  nor  you  for  the  world. 

Spark.  Look  you  there  :  hear  him,  hear  hira, 
and  not  walk  away  so ;  come  back  again.  (Alithea 
walks  carelessly  to  and  fro.) 

Har-  I  love  you,  madam,  so — 

Spark.  How's  that?  Nay,  now  you  begin  to  go 
too  far  indeed. 

Har.  So  much,  I  confess  I  say  I  love  you,  that 
I  would  not  have  you  miserable,  and  cast  yourself 
away  upon  so  unworthy  and  inconsiderable  a  thing 
as  what  you  see  here.  (Claps  his  hand  on  his 
breast,  and  points  to  Sparkish.) 

Spark.  No,  faith,  I  believe  thou  wouldst  not ; 
now  his  meaning  is  plain  ;  but  I  knew  before  thou 
wouldst  not  wrong  me  nor  her. 

Har.  No,  no,  heavens  forbid  the  glory  of  her 
sex  should  fall  so  low  as  into  the  embraces  of  such 
a  contemptible  wretch,  the  least  of  mankind — 
my  dear  friend  here — I  injure  him.  (Embraces 
Sparkish.) 

Ali.  Very  well. 

Spark.  No,  no,  dear  friend,  I  knew  it :  madam, 
you  see  he  will  rather  wrong  himself  than  me  in 
giving  himself  such  names. 

Alt.  Do  not  you  understand  him  yet  ? 

Spark.  Come,  come,  you  shall  stay  till  he  has 
saluted  you. 

Re-enter  MoODY    and  PEGGY,    BELVILLE  at  a 
distance. 
Moo.  What,  invite  your  wife  to  kiss  men  ?  Mon- 
strous !  Are  you  not  ashamed  ? 

Spark.  Are  you  not  ashamed  that  I  should  have 
more  confidence  in  the  chastity  of  your  family  than 
you  have  "i  You  must  not  teach  me  :  I  am  a  man  of 
honour,  sir,  though  I  am  frank  and  free ;  I  am 
frank,  sir — 

Moo.  Very  frank,  sir,  to  share  your  wife  with 
your  friends. — You  seem  to  be  angiy,  and  yet 
won't  go.     (To  Alithea.) 

Ali.  No  impertinence  shall  drive  me  away. 
Moo.  Because  you  like  it.^But  you  ought  to 
blush   at  exposing   your  wife   as   you  do,      (To 
Sparkish.) 

Spark.  What  then  ?  It  may  be  I  have  a  pleasure 

in't  as  I  have  to  show  fine  clothes  at  a  play-house 

the  first  day,  and  count  money  before  poor  rogues. 

Moo.  He  that  .shows  his  wife  or  money,  will  be 

in  danger  of  having  them  borrowed  sometimes. 

Spark.  I  love  to  be  envied,  and  would  not  marry 
a  wife  that  I  alone  could  love.  Loving  alone  is  as 
dull  as  eating  alone  ;  and  so  good  night,  for  I  must 
to  Whitehall.  Madam ,  I  hope  you  are  now  recon- 
ciled to  my  friend  ;  and  so  I  wish  you  a  good  night, 
madam,  and  sleep  if  you  can  ;  for  to-morrow,  yon 
know,  I  must  visit  you  early  with  a  canonical 
gentleman.  Good  night,  dear  Harcourt — remember 
to  send  your  brother.  \_Exit. 

Har.  You  may  depend  upon  me.  Madam,  I 
hope  you  will  not  refuse  my  visit  to-morrow,  if  it 
should  be  earlier,  with  a  canonical  gentleman,  than 
Mr.  Sparkish  ? 

Moo.  This  gentlewoman  is  yet  under  my  care, 
therefore  yon  must  yet  forbear  your  freedom  with 
her. 

Har.  Must,  sir  ? 
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Moo.  Yes,  sir,  she  is  mj  sister. 

Har,  'Tie  well  she  is,  sir ;  for  I  must  be  her  ser- 
vant, sir. — Madam — 

Moo.  Come  away,  sister ;  we  had  been  gone  if  it 
bad  not  been  for  you,  and  so  avoided  these  lewd 
rake-hells,  who  seem  to  haunt  us. 

Har.  I  see  a  little  time  in  the  country  makes  a 
man  turn  wild  and  unsociable,  and  only  fit  to  con- 
verse with  his  horses,  dogs,  and  his  herds. 

ilfoo.  I  hare  business,  sir,  and  mast  mind  it : 
your  business  is  pleasure ;  therefore  you  and  I  must 
go  different  ways. 

Har.  Well,  you  may  go  on ;  but  this  pretty 
young  gentleman  (Takes  hold  of  Peggy.)  shall  stay 
with  us  ;  for  I  suppose  his  business  is  the  same 
with  ours,  pleasure. 

Moo.  'Sdeath,  he  knows  her,  she  carries  it  so  sil- 
lily ;  yet  if  he  does  not,  I  should  be  more  sUly  to 
discover  it  first.     (Aside.)  Come,  come. 

Har.  Had  you  not  rather  stay  with  usl  (To 
Peggy.)  Pr'ythee  who  is  this  pretty  young  fellow  ? 
(To  Moody.) 

Moo.  One  to  whom  I  am  gaardian. — I  wish  I 
could  keep  her  out  of  your  hands.    (Aside.) 

Har.  Who  is  he"?  I  never  saw  any  thing  so 
pretty  in  all  my  life. 

JIfoo.  Pshaw,  do  not  look  upon  him  so  much  ;  he's 
a  poor,  bashful  youth ;  you'll  put  him  out  of  coun- 
tenance.    (  Offers  to  take  her  away.) 

Har.  Here,  nephew,  let  me  introduce  this  young 
gentleman  to  your  acquaintance.  You  are  very 
like,  and  of  the  same  age,  and  should  know  one 
another.  Salute  him,  Dick,  k  la  Fran9oise.  (Bel- 
ville  kisses  her.) 

Moo.  I  hate  French  fashions.  Men  kiss  one 
another  !  (Endeavours  to  take  hold  of  her.) 

Peg.  I  am  out  of  my  wits.  (Aside.)  What  do 
you  kiss  me  for?     I  am  no  woman. 

Har.  But  you  are  ten  times  handsomer. 

Peg.  Nay,  now  you  jeer  one ;  and  pray  don't 
jeer  me. 

Har.  Kiss  him  again,  Dick. 

Moo.  No,  no,  no  ; — come  away,  come  away. 
(To  Peggy.) 

Har.  Why,  what  haste  you  are  in!  Why  won't 
you  let  me  talk  with  him  "! 

Moo.  Because  you'll  debauch  him ;  he's  yet 
young  and  innocent. — How  she  gazes  upon  him ! 
The  devil !  (Aside.)  Come,  pray  let  him  go  ;  I 
cannot  stay  fooling  any  longer  :  I  tell  you  my  wife 
stays  supper  for  us. 

Har.  Does  she  1  Come  then,  we'll  aD  go  sup  with 
her. 

Moo.  No,  no  ;  now  I  think  on't,  having  staid  so 
long  for  us,  I  warrant  she's  gone  to  bed. — I  wish 
she  and  I  were  well  out  of  your  hands.       (Aside.) 

Har.  Well  then,  if  she  be  gone  to  bed,  I  wish 
her  and  you  a  good  night.  But  pray,  young 
gentleman,  present  my  humble  service  to  her. 

Peg.  Thank  you  heartily,  sir. 

Moo.  'Sdeath,  she  will  discover  herself  yet  in 
spite  of  me.     (Aside.) 

Bel.  And  mine  too,  sir. 

Peg.  That  I  will  indeed.     (Bows.) 

Har.  Fray  give  her  this  kiss  for  me.  (Kisses 
Peggy.) 

Moo.  O  heavens !  What  do  I  suffer  1      (Aside.) 

Bel.  And  this  for  me.     (Kisses  Peggy.) 

Peg.  Thank  you,  sir.  (Courtesies.  Belville  and 
Harcourl  laugh,  and  exeunt.) 

Moo.  O  the  idiot ! — Now  'tis  out.  Ten  thousand 
cankers  gnaw  away  their  lips !  (Aside.)  Come, 
come,  driveller.  (Moody,  Peggy,  and  Alithea  go 
out  and  return.)  So,  they  are  gone  at  last. — Sister, 
stay  with  Peggy,  till  I  find  my  servant.  Don't 
let  her  stir  an  inch  :  I'll  be  back  directly,     [^Exit. 

Re-enter  HaRCOURT  and  Belville. 

Har.  What,  not  gone  yet  1 — Nephew,  show  the 


young  gentlemen  Rosamond's  pond,  while  I  speak 
another  word  to  this  lady. 

[Exeunt  Belville  and  Peggy;  Alithea  and  Har - 
court  struggle.  j 

Ali.  My  brother  will  go  distracted. 

Re-enter  MooDY. 

Moo.  Where  ?  how  ? — What's  become  of — gone ! 
— whither  ■? 

Ali.  In  the  next  walk  only,  brother. 

Moo.  Only — only — where — where  IVExit  hastily. 

Har.  What's  the  matter  with  him?  Why  so  much 
concerned  ? — But,  dearest  madam — 

Re-enter  MooDY. 

Moo.  Gone,  gone — not  to  be  found — quite  gone 
— ten  thousand  plagues  go  with  'em  ! — ^Which  way 
went  they? 

Ali.  But  in  t'other  walk,  brother. 

Moo.  T'other  walk!  t'other  devil.  Where  are 
they,  I  say? 

Ali.  You  are  too  abusive,  brother. 

Moo.  You  know  where  they  are,  you  infamous 
wretch,  eternal  shame  of  your  family  ;  which  you 
do  not  dishonour  enough  yourself,  you  think,  but 
you  must  help  her  to  do  it  too,  thou  legion  of — 

Ali.  Good  brother — 

Moo.  Damn'd,  damn'd  sister!  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Another  part  of  the  Park. 
Enter  BELVILLE  and  Peggy. 

Bel.  No  disguise  could  conceal  you  from  my 
heart :  I  pretended  not  to  know  you,  that  I  might 
deceive  the  dragon  that  continually  watches  over 
you ;  but  now  he's  asleep,  let  us  fly  from  misery  to 
happiness. 

Peg.  Indeed,  Mr.  Belville,  as  well  as  I  like  you, 
I  can't  think  of  going  away  with  you  so;  and  as 
much  as  I  hate  my  guardian,  I  must  take  leave  of 
him  a  little  handsomely,  or  he  will  kill  me,  so  he 
will. 

Bel.  But,  dear  miss  Peggy,  think  of  your  situa- 
tion ;  if  we  don't  make  the  best  use  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, we  never  may  have  another. 

Peg.  Ay  but,  Mr.  Belville,  I  am  as  good  as  mar- 
ried already  ;  my  guardian  lias  contracted  me,  and 
there  wants  nothing  but  the  church  ceremony  to 
make  us  one  :  I  call  him  husband,  and  he  calls  me 
wife  already  :  he  made  me  do  so  :  and  we  had  been 
married  in  church  long  ago,  if  the  writings  could 
have  been  finished. 

Bel.  That's  his  deceit,  my  sweet  creature. — He 
pretends  to  have  married  you,  for  fear  of  your  lik- 
ing any  body  else. — You  have  a  right  to  choose  for 
yourself;  and  there  is  no  law  in  heaven  or  earth 
that  binds  you  before  marriage  to  a  man  you  can- 
not like. 

Peg.  I'fack,  no  more  I  believe  it  does:  sister 
Alithea's  maid  has  told  me  as  much.  She's  a  very 
sensible  girl. 

Bel.  You  are  in  the  very  jaws  of  perdition,  and 
nothing  but  running  away  can  avoid  it ;  the  law 
will  finish  your  chains  to-morrow,  and  the  church 
will  rivet  them  the  day  after.  Let  us  secure  our 
happiness  by  escape,  and  love  and  fortune  will  do 
the  rest  for  us. 

Peg.  These  are  fine  sayings,  to  be  sure,  Mr. 
Belville  ;  but  how  shall  we  get  my  fortune  out  of 
bud's  clutches  1  We  must  be  a  little  cunning;  'tis 
worth  trying  for.  We  can  at  any  time  run  away 
without  it. 

Bel.  I  see  by  your  fears,  my  dear  Peggy,  that 
you  live  in  awe  of  this  brutal  guardian  ;  and  if  he 
has  you  once  more  in  his  possession,  both  you  and 
your  fortune  are  secured  to  him  for  ever. 

Peg.  Ay,  but  it  shan't  though  ;  I  thank  him  for 
that. 

Bel.  If  you  marry  without  his  consent,  he  can 
bat  seize  upon  half  your  fortaue.— The  other  half, 
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and  a  younger  brother's  fortune,  with  a  treasure  of 
I6\e,  are  your  own. — Take  it,  my  sweetest  Peggy, 
and  this  moment,  or  we  shall  be  divided  for  ever. 
{Kneels,  and  presses  her  hand.) 

Peg.  I'fackins,  but  we  won't. — Your  fine  talk 
has  bewitched  me. 

Bel.  {Rising.)  'Tis  3'ou  havebewitcb'dme,  thou 
dear,  enchanting,  sweet  simplicity ! — Let  us  fly 
with  the  wings  of  love  to  my  house  there,  and  we 
shall  be  safe  for  ever. 

Peg.  And  so  we  will  then. — There,  squeeze  my 
hand  again. — Now  run  away  with  me;  and  if  my 
guardy  follows  us,  the  devil  take  the  hindmost,  1 
say.    {Going.) 

Enter  MoODY  hastily,  and  meets  them. 

Moo.  O!  there's  my  stray'd  sheep,  and  the  wolf 
again  in  sheep's  clothing? — Now  I  have  recovered 
her,  I  shall  come  to  my  senses  again.  {Aside.) 
Where  have  you  been,  you  puppy  1 

Peg.  Been,  bud"? — We  have  been  hunting  all 
over  the  Park  to  find  you. 

Bel.  From  one  end  to  t'other,  sir.    (  Confusedly. ) 

Moo.  But  not  where  I  was  to  be  found,  you 
young  devil,  you! — Why  did  you  start  when  you 
saw  me  ? 

Peg.  I'm  always  frighten'd  when  I  see  you  ;  and 
if  I  did  not  love  you  so  well,  I  should  run  away 
from  you;  so  I  should.     {Pouts.) 

Moo.  But  I'll  take  care  you  don't. 

Peg.  This  gentleman  has  a  favour  to  beg  of  you, 
bud  ?     ( Belville  makes  signs  of  dislike.) 

Moo.  I  am  not  in  a  humour  to  grant  favours  to 
young  gentlemen,  though  you  may.  What  have  you 
been  doing  with  this  young  lady — gentleman,  I 
would  say  ? 

Peg.  Fie,  bud,  you  have  told  all. 

Bel.  I  have  been  as  civil  as  I  could  to  the  young 
stranger  ;  and  if  you'll  permit  me,  I  will  take  the 
trouble  oflf  your  hands,  and  show  the  young  spark 

Rosamond's  pond  ;  for  he  has  not  seen  it  yet. 

Come,  pretty  youth,  will  you  go  with  me?  {Goes 
to  her.) 

Peg.  As  my  guardian  pleases. 

Moo.  No,  no,  it  does  not  please  me.  What- 
ever I  think  he  ought  to  see,  I  shall  show  him  my- 
self. You  may  visit  Rosamond's  pond,  if  you  will ; 
and  the  bottom  of  it,  if  you  will. — And  so,  sir,  your 
servant. 
[Exit  Moody,  with  Peggy  under  his  arm,  and  Belville. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — Moody's  House. 
Enter  LuCY  and  Alithea. 

AH.  Hold  your  peace. 

Lucy.  Nay,  madam,  I  will  ask  you  the  reason 
why  you  would  banish  poor  Mr.  Harcourt  for  ever 
from  your  sight]  How  could  you  be  so  hard- 
hearted. 

All.  'Twas  because  I  was  not  hard-heated. 

Lmcy.  No,  no ;  'twas  stark  love  and  madness,  I 
warrant. 

Ali,  It  was  so  ;  I  would  see  him  no  more,  be- 
cause I  love  him. 

Lucy.  Hey-day !  a  very  pretty  reason. 

Ali.  You  do  not  understand  me. 

Lucy.  I  wish  you  may  yourself. 

Ali.  t  was  engaged  to  marry,  you  see,  another 
man,  whom  my  justice  will  not  suffer  me  to  de- 
ceive or  injure. 

Lucy.  Can  there  be  a  greater  cheat  or  wrong 
done  to  a  man,  than  to  give  him  your  person  with- 
out your  heart?  I  should  make  a  conscience  of  it. 

AAi.  Hold  your  tongue. 

Lmci/.  That  you  know  I  can't  do,  madam;  and 
upon  this  occasion,  I  will  talk  for  ever.  What, 
give  yourself  away  to  one,  that  poor  I,  ygur  maid, 
would  not  accept  of. 


Ali,  How,  Lucy? 

Lucy.  I  would  not,  upon  my  honour,  madam. 
'Tis  never  too  late  to  repent.  Take  a  man,  and  give 
up  your  coxcomb,  I  say. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Mr.  Sparkish,  with  company,  madam,  at- 
tends you  below. 

Ali.  I  will  wait  upon  'em.  [Exit  Servant.']  My 
heart  begins  to  fail  me,  but  I  must  go  through 
with  it.     Go  with  me,  Lucy.  [Exit. 

Lucy.  Not  I  indeed,  madam. — If  you  will  leap 
the  precipice,  you  shall  fall  by  yourself.  What 
excellent  advice  have  I  thrown  away ! — So  I'll  e'en 

take  it  where  it  will  be  more  welcome. Miss 

P^ggy  is  bent  upon  mischief  against  her  guardian, 
and  she  can't  have  a  better  privy-counsellor  than 
myself. — I  must  be  busy  one  way  or  another.  [  Exit.. 

Scene  II. — Another  Chamber  in  Moody's  House. 
Enter  MooDY  and  Peggy. 

Moo,  I  saw  him  kiss  your  hand  before  you  saw 

me." This  pretence  of  liking  my  sister  was  all  a 

blind — the  young  abandon'd  hypocrite!  {Aside.') 
Tell  me,  I  say — for  I  know  he  likes  you,  and  was 
hurrying  you  to  his  house — tell  me,  I  say 

Peg.  Lord,  han't  I  told  it  a  hundred  times  over? 

Moo.  I  would  try  if,  in  the  repetition  of  the  un- 
grateful tale,  I  could  find  her  altering  it  in  the  least 
circumstance  ;  for  if  her  story  is  false,  she  is  so, 
too. — {Aside.)     Come,  how  was't,  baggage  ? 

Peg.  Lord !  what  pleasure  you  take  to  hear  it, 
sure. 

Moo.  No,  you  take  more  in  telling  it,  I  find ; 
but  speak,  how  was't?  No  lies :  I  saw  him  kiss 
you ;  he  kiss'd  you  before  my  face. 

Peg,  Nay,  you  need  not  be  so  angry  with  him 
neither ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  he  has  the  sweetest 
breath  I  ever  knew. 

Moo.  The  devil!  You  were  satisfied  with  it 
then,  and  would  do  it  again  ? 

Peg.  Not  unless  he  should  force  me. 

Moo.  Force  you,  changeling'? 

Peg.  If  I  had  struggled  too  much,  you  know, 
he  would  have  known  I  had  been  a  woman ;  so  I 
was  quiet,  for  fear  of  being  found  out. 

Moo.  If  you  had  been  in  petticoats,  you  would 
have  knock'd  him  down. 

Peg.  With  what,  bud?  I  could  not  help 
myself;  besides,  he  did  it  so  modestly,  and  blnsh'd 
so,  that  I  almost  thought  him  a  girl  in  men's 
clothes,  and  upon  his  mummery  too  as  well  as  me ; 
and,  if  so,  there  was  no  harm  done,  you  know. 

Moo.  This  is  worse  and  worse.  So,  'tis  plaia 
she  loves  him,  yet  she  has  not  love  enough  to  make 
her  conceal  it  from  me  ;  but  the  sight  of  him  will 
increase  her  aversion  forme,  and  love  for  him  ;  and 
that  love  instruct  her  how  to  deceive  me,  and  satisfy 
him,  all  idiot  as  she  is.  Love  ;  'twas  he  gave  women 
first  their  craft,  their  art  of  deluding.  I  must 
strangle  that  little  monster  whilst  I  can  deal  with 
him.  {Aside.)  Go ;  fetch  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
out  of  the  next  room. 

Peg.  Yes,  I  will,  bud. 

Moo.  Go  then. 

Peg.  I'm  going. 

Moo.  Why  don't  you  go  then"? 

Peg.  Lord !  I'm  going.  [Exit. 

Moo.  This  young  fellow  loves  her,  and  she 
loves  him ;  the  rest  is  all  hypocrisy.  How  the 
young  modest  villain  endeavoured  to  deceive  me  ! 
But  I'll  crush  this  mischief  in  the  shell.  Why 
should  women  have  more  invention  in  love  than 
men  ?  It  can  only  be  because  they  have  more  desire, 
more  soliciting  passions,  more  of  the  devil. 

Re-enter  Peggy,  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 
Come,  minx,  sit  down  and  write. 

Peg.  Ay,  dear,  dear  bud ;  but  I  can't  do't  very 
well. 

Moo.  I  wish  yon  could  not  at  all. 
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Peg.  But  what  should  I  write  for? 

Moo.  I'll  have  you  write  a  letter  to  this  young 
man. 

Peg,  O  Lord!  to  the  young  eentleman  a  letter? 

Moo.  Yes,  to  the  young  gentleman. 

Peg.  Lord,  3'ou  do  but  jeer ;  sure,  you  jest. 

Moo.  I  am  not  so  merry.  Come,  sit  down,  and 
write  as  I  bid  you. 

Peg.  What,  do  you  think  I  am  a  fooH 

Moo.  She's  afraid  I  would  not  dictate  my  love  to 
him,  therefore  she's  unwilling.  (^Aside.)  But  you 
bad  best  begin. 

Peg.  Indeed,  and  indeed,  but  I  won't,  so  I  won't. 

Moo.  Why? 

Peg.  Because  he's  in  town.  You  may  send  for 
him  here,  if  you  will. 

Moo.  Very  well;  you  would  have  him  brought  to 
you  1  Is  it  come  to  this  1  I  say,  take  the  pen  and 
ink,  and  write,  or  you'U  provoke  me. 

Peg.  Lord  !  what  do  you  make  a  fool  of  me  for? 
Don't  I  know  that  letters  are  never  writ  but  from 
the  country  to  London,  and  from  London  into  the 
country"!  Now  he's  in  town,  and  I'm  in  town  too ; 
therefore  I  can't  write  to  him,  you  know. 

Moo.  So,  I'm  glad  it's  no  worse ;  she  is  innocent 
enough  yet.  (^Aside.)  Yes,  you  may,  when  your 
husband  bids,  write  letters  to  people  that  are  in 
town. 

Peg.  O,  may  I  so?   Then  I  am  satisfied. 

Moo.  Come,  begin.     Sir —    (Dictates.) 

Peg.  Sha'n't  I  say  Dear  Sir?  You  know  one 
says  always  something  more  than  bare  Sir  up  in 
a  corner. 

Jlfoo.  Write  as  I  bid  you,  or  I  will  write  some- 
thing with  this  penknife  in  your  face. 

Peg.  Sir—     (Writes.) 

Moo.  Though  I  suffered  last  night  your  nauseous, 
loathed  kisses  and  embraces Write ! 

Peg.  Nay,  why  should  I  say  so  ?  you  know,  I 
told  you  he  had  a  sweet  breath. 

Moo.  Write! 

Peg.  Let  me  put  out  loath' d. 

Moo.  Write,  I  say  ! 

Peg.  Well  then.    (  Writes.) 

Moo.  Let  me  see  what  you  have  writ.  (Reads.) 
Though  I  suffered  last  night  your  kisses  and  embraces 
■ — thou  impudent  creature,  where  is  nauseous  and 
loath'd? 

Peg.  I  can't  abide  to  write  such  filthy  words. 

Moo.  Once  more  write  as  I'd  have  you,  or  I  will 
spoil  your  writing  with  this  ;  I  will  stab  out  those 
eyes  that  cause  my  mischief.  (Holds  up  the  pen- 
knife.) 

Peg.  O  Lord !  I  will.     (  Writes.) 

Moo.  So,  so,  let's  see  now:  though  I  suffered 
last  night  your  nauseous  loath'd  kisses  and  embraces 
— go  on — yet  I  would  not  have  you  presume  that  you 
shall  ever  repeat  them.     So —     (Peggy  writes.) 

Peg.  I  have  writ  it. 

Moo.  O  then — I  then  conceal'd  myself  from  your 
knowledge,  to  avoid  your  insolencies —  (Peggy 
ivrites.) 

Peg.  To  avoid — 

Moo.  your  insolencies— 

Peg.  Your  insolencies.     (Writes.) 

Moo.  The  same  reason,  now  I  am  out  of  your 
hands — ■ 

Peg.  So —     (Writes.) 

Moo.  Makes  me  own  to  you  my  unfortunate,  though 
innocent  frolic,  in  being  in  boy's  clothes.  (Peggy 
writes.) 

Peg.  So— 

Moo.  That  you  may  for  evermore — 

Peg.  Evermore? 

Moo.  Evermore  cease  to  pursue  her,  who  hates  and 
detests  you —    (Peggy  writes. ) 

Peg.  So—    (Sighs.) 

Moo.  What  do  you  sigh  for?  Detests  you,  as 
much  as  she  loves  her  husband  and  her  honour. 


Peg.  I  vow,  husband ,  he'll  never  believe  I  should 
write  such  a  letter.    (Writes.) 

Moo.  What,  he'd  expect  a  kinder  one  from  you? 
Come,  now  your  name  only. 

Peg.  What,  sha'n't  I  say — Your  most  faithful 
humble  servant  till  death  ? 

Moo.  No,  tormenting  fiend!  (Peggy  writes.) 
Her  style,  I  find,  would  be  very  soft.  (Aside.) 
Come,  wrap  it  up  now,  whilst  I  go  fetch  wax  and  a 
candle,  and  write  on  the  outside — For  Mr.  Belville. 

\_Exit. 

Peg.  (Writes.)  For  Mr.  Belville.  So;  I  am 
glad  he  is  gone.     Hark !  I  hear  a  noise. 

Moo.  (Within.)  Well,  well ;  but  can't  you  call 
again?     Well,  walk  in  then. 

Peg.  I'fack,  there's  folks  with  him. 

Moo.  (  Within.)  Very  well ;  if  he  must  see  me, 
I'll  come  to  him. 

Peg.  That's  pure ;  now  I  may  think  a  little. 
Why  should  I  send  dear  Mr.  Belville  such  a  letter  1 
Can  one  have  no  shift  1  Ah,  a  London  woman  would 
have  had  a  hundred  presently.  Stay  ;  what  if  I 
should  write  a  letter,  and  wrap  it  up  like  this,  and 
write  upon  it  too  ?  Ay  ;  but  then  my  guardian 
would  see't.  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  But  yet 
y'vads  I'll  try,  so  I  will ;  for  I  will  not  send  this 
letter  to  poor  Mr.  Belville,  come  what  will  on't. 
(  Writes,  and  repeats  what  she  writes.)  Dear,  dear, 
dear,  sweet  Mr.  Belville — so — my  guardian  would 
have  me  send  you  a  base,  rude  letter,  but  I  won't — 
so — and  would  have  me  say  I  hate  you ;  but  I  won't 
— there — for  Fm  sure,  if  you  and  I  were  in  the 
country,  at  cards  together — so — I  could  not  help 
treading  on  your  toe  under  the  table ;  so  pray  keep  at 
home,  for  I  shall  be  with  you  as  soon  as  I  can  ;  so  no 
more  at  present  from  one  who  am,  dear,  dear,  poor 
dear  Mr.  Belville,  your  loving  friend  till  death  do  us 
part,  Margaret  Thrift.  So,  now  wrap  it  up  just 
like  t'other ;  so,  now  write — For  Mr.  Belville,  But, 
oh!  what  shall  I  do  with  it?  for  here  comes  my 
guardian.     (Puts  it  in  her  bosom.) 

Re-enfer  Moody,  with  a  candle  and  sealing-wax. 

Moo.  I  have  been  detained  by  a  sparkish  cox- 
comb, who  pretended  to  visit  me  ;  but  I  fear  '4was 
to  my  wife.  (Aside.)  What,  have  you  done? 

Peg.  Ay,  ay,  bud,  just  now. 

Moo.  Let's  see't ;  what  d'ye  tremble  for  ?  (  He 
opens  and  reads  the  first  letter.) 

Peg.  So,  I  had  been  finely  serv'd,  if  I  bad  giv'n 
him  this.     (Aside.) 

Moo.  Come,  where's  the  wax  and  seal  ? 

Peg.  Lord!  what  shall  I  do?  (Aside.)  Pray,  let 
me  see't.  Lord  !  you  think  I  cannot  seal  a  letter  ; 
I  will  do't,  so  I  will.  (Snatches  the  letter  from  him, 
changes  it  for  the  other,  seals  it,  and  delivers  it  to 
him.) 

Moo.  Nay,  I  believe  you  will  learn  that  and 
other  things  too,  which  I  would  not  have  you. 

Peg.  So,  ha'n't  I  done  it  curiously?  1  think  I 
have  ;  there's  my  letter  going  to  Mr.  BelviUe,  since 
he'll  needs  have  me  send  letters  to  folks.    (Aside.) 

Moo.  'Tis  very  well ;  but  I  warrant  you  would 
not  have  it  go  now  1 

Peg.  Yes,  indeed,  but  I  would,  bud,  now. 

Moo.  Well,  you  are  a  good  girl  then.  Come, 
let  me  lock  you  up  in  your  chamber  till  I  come  back ; 
and  be  sure  you  come  not  within  three  strides  of  the 
window  when  I  am  gone,  for  I  have  a  spy  in  the 
street.  (Puts  her  into  the  chamber.)  At  least  'tis  fit 
she  think  so ;  if  we  do  not  cheat  women,  they'll 
cheat  us.  Now  I  have  secur'd  all  within,  I'll  deal 
with  the  foe  without,  with  false  intelligence.  [_Exit. 

Scene  III. — Belville's  Lodgings. 

Enter  LuCY  and  BELVILLE. 

Lucy.  I  run  great  risks,  to  be  sure,  to  serve  the 

young  lady  and  you,  sir ;  but  I  know  you  are  a 

gentleman  of  honour,  and  would  scorn  to  betray  a 
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friend  who  means  you  well,  and  is  above  being 
mercenary. 

Bel.  As  you  are  not  mercenary,  Mrs.  Lucy,  I 
ought  to  be  the  more  generous ;  give  me  leave  to 
present  you  with  this  trifle;  (gives  her  a  ring) 
not  as  a  reward  for  your  services,  but  as  a  small 
token  of  friendship. 

Lucij.  Though  I  scorn  to  be  bribed  in  any  cause, 
yet  I  am  proud  to  accept  it  as  a  mark  of  your  regard, 
and  as  such  shall  keep  it  for  your  sake ;  and  now 
to  business. 

Bel.  But  has  the  dear  creature  resolved? 

Lucy.  Has  she!  why,  she  will  run  away  and  marry 
yon,  in  spite  of  your  teeth,  the  first  moment  she  can 
break  prison  :  so  you,  in  your  turn,  must  take  care 
not  to  have  your  qualms.  I  have  known  several 
bold  gentlemen  not  able  to  draw  their  swords,  when 
a  challenge  has  come  too  quick  upon  'em. 

Bel.  I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Lucy,  that  I  am  no  bully 
in  love  ;  and  Miss  Peggy  will  meet  with  her  match, 
come  when  she  will. 

Ijucy.  A3',  so  you  all  say;  but  talking  does  no 
business.     Stay  at  home  till  you  hear  from  us. 

Bel.  Blessings  on  thee,  Lucy,  for  the  thought. 

Moo.  (  Without.)  But  I  must  and  will  see  him, 
let  him  have  what  company  he  will, 

Lucy.  As  I  hope  to  be  married,  Mr.  Belville,  I 
hear  Mr.  Moody's  voice.  Where  shall  I  hide  my- 
self?   If  he  sees  me,  we  are  all  undone. 

Bel.  This  is  our  cursed  luck  again.  What  the 
devil  can  he  want  here  ?  Get  into  this  closet  till 
he  is  gone.  {Puts  Lucy  into  the  closet.)  Don't  you 
stir,  Lucy.  I  must  put  the  best  face  upon  the 
matter.     Now  for  it.    (^Takes  a  book  and  reads.) 

Enter  Moody. 

Moo.  You  will  excuse  me,  sir,  for  breaking 
through  forms,  and  your  servant's  entreaties,  to 
have  the  honour — but  you  are  alone,  sir — your 
fellow  told  me  below,  that  you  were  with  company. 

Bel.  Yes,  sir,  the  best  company.  (^Shews  his 
book.)  "When  I  converse  with  my  betters,  I  choose 
to  have  'em  alone. 

Moo.  And  I  chose  to  interrupt  your  conversation : 
the  business  of  my  errand  must  plead  my  excuse. 

Bel.  You  shall  be  always  welcome  to  me ;  but 
you  seem  ruffled,  sir.  What  brings  you  hither, 
and  so  seemingly  out  of  humoar? 

Moo.  Your  impertinency ;  I  beg  pardon,  your 
modesty  I  mean. 

Bel.  My  impertinency  ? 

Moo.  Your  impertinency. 

Bel.  Sir,  from  the  peculiarity  of  your  character, 
and  your  intimacy  with  my  uncle,  I  shall  allow  you 
great  privileges  ;  but  you  must  consider,  youth  has 
its  privileges  too  ;  and,  as  I  have  not  the  honour  of 
your  acquaintance,  I  am  not  obliged  to  bear  with 
your  ill  humours,  or  your  ill  manners. 

Moo.  They  who  wrong  me,  young  man,  must 
bear  with  both  ;  and  if  you  had  not  made  too  free 
with  me,  I  should  have  taken  no  liberties  with  you. 

Bel.  I  could  have  wished,  sir,  to  have  found  you 
a  little  more  civil,  the  first  time  I  have  the  honour 
of  a  visit  from  you. 

Moo.  If  that  is  all  you  want,  young  gentleman, 
you  will  find  me  very  civil  indeed.  There,  sir, 
read  that,  and  let  your  modesty  declare  whether  I 
want  either  kindness  or  civility.  Look  you  there, 
sir.     (Giues  him  a  letter.) 

Bel.  What  is  if! 

Moo.  Only  a  love-letter,  sir  ;  and  from  my  wife, 

Bel.  How,  is  it  from  your  wife?  Hum  and  hum. 
(Reads.) 

Moo.  Even  from  my  wife,  sir.  Am  not  I  won- 
drous kind  and  civil  to  you  now  too?  But  you'll 
not  think  her  so.    (Aside.) 

Bel.  Ha!  is  this  a  trick  of  his  or  her's?  (^Aside.) 

Moo.  The  gentleman's  surpris'd,  I  find.  What, 
yon  expected  a  kinder  letter? 


Bel.  No,  faith,  not  I.    How  could  I  ? 

Moo.  Yes,  yes,  I'm  sure  you  did ;  a  man  so 
young  and  well  made  as  you  are,  must  needs  be 
disappointed,  if  the  women  declare  not  their  passion 
at  the  first  sight  or  opportunity. 

Bel.  But  what  should  this  mean  ?  It  seems  he 
knows  not  what  the  letter  contains.  (Aside.) 

Moo.  Come,  ne'er  wonder  at  it  so  much. 

Bel.  Faith,  I  can't  help  it. 

Moo.  Now,  I  think,  I  have  deserv'd  your  infinite 
friendship  and  kindness  ;  and  have  shew'd  myself 
sufficiently  an  obliging  kind  friend  and  husband ; 
am  I  not  so,  to  bring  a  letter  from  my  wife  to  her 
gallant? 

Bel.  Ay,  indeed,  you  are  the  most  obliging  kind 
friend  and  husband  in  the  world ;  ha,  ha,  ha !  Pray, 
however,  present  my  humble  service  to  her,  and 
tell  her  I  will  obey  her  letter  to  a  tittle,  and  fulfil 
her  desires,  be  what  they  will,  or  with  what  difti- 
culty  soever  1  do't;  and  you  shall  be  no  more 
jealous  of  me,  I  warrant  her  and  you. 

Moo.  Well  then,  fare  you  well,  and  play  with 
any  man's  honour  but  mine ;  kiss  any  man  s  wife 
but  mine,  and  welcome ;  so,  Mr.  Modesty,  your 
servant.     (Going.) 

Enter  SPARKISH,  meeting  him. 

Spark,  So,  brother-in-law  that  was  to  have  been, 
I  have  follow'd  you  from  home  to  BelvUle's;  I 
have  strange  news  for  you. 

Jlfoo.  What,  are  you  wiser  than  you  were  this 
morning. 

Spark.  Faith,  I  don't  know  but  I  am,  fori  have 
lost  your  sister,  and  I  sha'n't  eat  half  an  ounce  the 
less  at  dinner  for  it ;  there's  philosophy  for  you. 

Moo.  Insensibility  you  mean.  I  hope  you  don't 
mean  to  use  my  sister  ill,  sir. 

Spark.  No,  sir,  she  has  used  me  ill ;  she's  in  her 
tantrums  ;  I  liave  had  a  narrow  escape,  sir. 

Jlfoo,  If  thou  art  endow'd  with  the  smallest 
portion  of  understanding,  explain  this  riddle, 

Bel.  Ay,  ay,  pr'ythee,  Sparkish,  condescend  to 
be  intelligible. 

Spark.  Why,  you  must  know,  we  had  settled  to 
be  married  ;  it  is  the  same  thing  to  me,  whether  I 
am  married  or  not ;  I  have  no  particular  fancy  one 
way  or  another,  and  so  I  told  your  sister;  off  or 
on,  'tis  the  same  thing  to  me  :  but  the  thing  was 
fix'd,  you  know.  You  and  my  aunt  brought  it 
about ;  I  had  no  hand  in  it.  And,  to  shew  you 
that  I  was  as  willing  to  marry  your  sister  as  any 
other  woman,  I  suffered  the  law  to  tie  me  up  to 
hard  terms ;  and  the  church  would  have  finish'd  me 
still  to  harder,  but  she  was  taken  with  her  tantrums. 

Moo.  D — n  your  tantrums,  come  to  the  point. 

Spark,  Your  sister  took  an  aversion  to  the 
parson,  Frank  Harcourt's  brother ;  abused  me  like 
a  pickpocket,  and  swore  'twas  Harcourt  himself. 

Moo.  And  so  it  was,  for  I  saw  him. 

Spark.  Why,  you  are  as  mad  as  your  sister;  I 
tell  you  it  was  Ned,  Frank's  twin  brother. 

Moo,  W  hat,  Frank  told  you  so  ?  [story. 

Spark.  Ay,  and  Ned  too ;  they  were  both  in  a 

Moo.  What  an  incorrigible  fellow !  Come,  come, 
I  must  be  gone. 

Spark,  Nay,  nay,  you  shall  hear  my  story  out. 
She  walk'd  up  within  pistol-shot  of  the  church, 
then  twirl'd  round  upon  her  heel,  call'd  me  every 
name  she  could  think  of;  and,  when  she  had  ex- 
hausted her  imagination,  and  tired  her  tongue  (no 
easy  matter,  let  me  tell  you),  she  call'd  her  chair, 
sent  her  footman  to  buy  a  monkey  before  my  face, 
then  bid  me  good  morrow  with  a  sneer,  and  left  us 
with  our  months  open  in  the  middle  of  a  hundred 
people,  who  were  all  laughing  at  us !  If  these  are 
not  tantrums,  I  don't  know  what  are. 

Moo.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  thank  thee,  Sparkish,  from 
my  soul ;  'tis  a  most  exquisite  story :  I  have  not 
had  such  a  laugh  for  this  half  year.    Thou  art  a 
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most  ridiculous  puppy,  and  I  am  infinitely  obliged 
to  thee  ;  ha,  ha,  ua !  [^Exit 

Spark.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like,  Belville? 

Bel.  O  yes ;  how  is  it  possible  to  hear  such  a 
foolish  story,  and  see  thy  foolish  face,  and  not  laugh 
At  'em?    Ha,  ha,  ha!      {Lucy  in  the  tloset  laughs.) 

Spark.  Hey-day!  what's  that?  What,  have  you 
raised  a  devil  in  the  closet,  to  make  up  a  laughing 
chorus  at  me  1  I  must  take  a  peep.  (  Going  to  the 
closet.) 

Bel.  Indeed,  but  you  must  not. 

Spark.  It  was  a  woman's  voice. 

Bel,  So  much  the  better  for  me. 

Spark.  Pr'ythee,  introduce  me. 

Bel.  Though  you  take  a  pleasure  in  exposing 
your  ladies,  t  choose  to  conceal  mine  ;  so,  my  dear 
Sparkish,  lest  the  lady  should  be  siclt  by  too  long 
a  confinement,  and  laughing  heartily  at  you,  I  must 
entreat  you  to  withdraw.  Pr'ythee,  excuse  me,  I 
must  laugh  ;  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Spark.  Do  you  know  that  I  begin  to  be  angry, 
BelviUe  1 

JBe/.  I  can't  help  that.    Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Spark.  My  character's  at  slake  ;  I  shall  be  thought 
a  d — d  silly  fellow ;  I  will  call  Alithea  to  an  ac- 
count directly.  [^Exit. 

Bel.  Ha,  ha,  hal 

Jjucy.  {Peeping  out.)  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  O  dear 
sir,  let  me  have  my  laugh  out,  or  I  shall  burst. 
What  an  adventure.  {Comes  out  and  laughs.) 

Bel.  My  sweet  Peggy  has  sent  me  the  kindest 
letter;  and  by  the  dragon  himself;  there's  a  spirit 
for  you  I 

Lucy.  There's  simplicity  for  you !  Show  me  a 
town-bred  girl  with  half  the  genius.  Send  you  a 
love-letter,  and  by  a  jealous  guardian  too!  Ha,  ha, 
ha!  'Tis  too  much;  too  much  !  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Well, 
Mr.  BelviUe,  the  world  goes  as  it  should  do.  My 
mistress  will  exchange  her  fool  for  a  wit ;  Miss 
Peggy  her  brute  for  a  pretty  young  fellow  ;  I  shall 
dance  at  two  weddings  ;  be  well  rewarded  by  both 
parties  ;  get  a  husband  myself;  and  be  as  happy  as 
the  best  of  you  ;  andso  yourhumbleservant.  [Exit. 

Bel.  Success  attend  you,  Lucy.  lExit. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — Moody's  House. 

Peggy,  discovered  alone,  leaning  on  her  elbow  on  a 

table,  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 

Peg.  Well,  'tis  e'en  so  ;  I  have  got  the  London 
disease  they  call  love  ;  I  am  sick  of  my  guardian, 
and  dying  for  Mr.  BelviUe  !  I  have  heard  this  dis- 
temper call'd  a  fever,  but  methinks  it  is  like  an 
ague  ;  for  when  I  think  of  my  guardian,  I  tremble, 
and  am  so  cold  ;  but  when  I  think  of  my  gallant, 
dear  Mr.  BelviUe  !  my  hot  fit  comes,  and  I  am  all 
in  a  fever  indeed.  Ah !  poor  Mr.  BelviUe !  Well, 
I  will  not  stay  here ;  therefore  I'll  make  an  end  of 
my  letter  to  him,  which  shall  be  a  finer  letter  than 
my  last,  because  I  have  studied  it  like  anything. 
On  !  sick,  sick  ! 
Enter  MooDY,  uiho,  seeing  her  writing,  steals  softly 

behind  her,  and  looking  over  her  shoulder. 
'     Moo.  What,  {snatclies  the  paper  from  her)  writ- 
ing more  letters? 

Peg.  O  Lord,  bud  !  why  d'ye  fright  me  so  1 
{She  offers  to  run  out,  he  stops  her,  and  reads.) 

Moo.  How's  this !  Nay,  you  shall  not  stir,  ma- 
dam. {Reads.)  Dear,  dear,  Mr,  BelviUe.  Very  well, 
I  have  taught  you  to  write  letters  to  good  pui-pose ; 
but  let's  see't.  First,  I  am  to  beg  your  pardon  for 
my  boldness  in  writing  to  you,  which  I'd  have  you 
to  know  I  would  not  have  done  had  you  not  said  first 
you  loved  me  so  extremely  ;  which,  if  you  do,  you  will 
never  suffer  me.  to  be  another  man's,  who  I  loath, 
nauseate,  and  detest.  Now  youcau  write  these  filthy 
itrords.  But  what  foUows  ! — therefore  I  hope  you 
will  speedily  find  some  way  to  free  me  from  this  un- 


fortunate match,  which  was  never,  I  assure  you,  q^ 
my  choice;  but  I'm  afraid  'tis  already  too  far  gone  f 
however,  if  you  love  me  as  I  do  you,  you  will  try  what 
you  can  do;  you  must  help  me  away  before  to-morrow, 
or  else,  alas  !  I  shall  be  for  ever  out  of  your  reach, 
for  J  can  defer  no  longer  our — our — what  is  to 
follow  our?  Speak,  what?  Our  journey  into  the 
country,  I  suppose.  Oh,  woman!  d — d  woman! 
and  love  !  d — d  love  !  their  old  tempter  ;  for  this 
is  one  of  his  miracles ;  in  a  moment  he  can  make 
those  blind  that  could  see,  and  those  see  that  were 
blind ;  those  dumb  that  could  speak,  and  those 
prattle  who  were  dumb  before.  But  make  an  end 
of  your  letter,  and  then  I'll  make  an  end  of  you 
thus,  and  all  my  plagues  together.  {Draws  his  sivord.) 

Peg.  O  LordT  O  Xiord  \  you  are  such  a  passio- 
nate man,  bud ! 

Moo.  Come,  take  the  pen,  and  make  an  end  of 
the  letter,  just  as  you  intended ;  if  you  are  false 
in  a  tittle  I  shall  soon  perceive  it,  and  punish  yoiji 
with  this  as  you  deserve.  {Lays  his  hand  on  his 
sword. )  Write  what  was  to  follow.  Let's  see.— you 
7nust  make  haste,  and  help  me  away  before  to-morrow, 
or  else  I  shall  be  for  ever  out  of  your  reach,  for  I 
can  defer  nolongerour — whatfollowsour? — {Peggy 
takes  the  pen,  and  writes.) 

Peg.  Must  all  out  then,  bud?  Look  you  there 
then. 

Moo.  Let's  see  ; — for  I  can  defer  no  longer  our 

wedding. Yotir  slighted  Alithea.     What's  the 

meaning  of  this?  My  sister's  name  to't?  Speak; 
unriddle. 

Peg,  Yes,  indeed,  bud. 

Moo.  But  why  her  name  to't?  Speak,  speak, 
I  say  ! 

•  Peg,  Ay,  but  you'll  tell  her  again ;  if  you 
would  not  tell  her  again — 

Moo.  I  will  not ;  I  am  stunn'd ;  my  head  turns 
round.    Speak. 

Peg.  W  on't  you  tell  her,  indeed,  and  indeed. 

Moo.  No ;  speak,  I  say. 

Peg.  She'll  be  angry  with  me :  but  I  would 
rather  she  should  be  angry  with  me  than  you,  bud. 
And  to  tell  the  truth,  'twas  she  made  me  WPite  the 
letter,  and  taught  me  what  I  should  write. 

Moo.  Ha!  I  thought  the  style  was  somewhat 
better  than  her  own.  {Aside.)  Could  she  come  to 
you  to  teach  you,  since  I  lock'd  you  up  alone? 

Peg,  Oh!   through  the  key -hole,  bud. 

Moo,  But  why  should  she  make  you  write  a 
letter  for  her  to  him,  since  she  can  write  herself? 

Peg.  Why  she  said,  because — 

Moo.  Because  what ;  because — 

Peg.  Why  because,  bud — 

Moo,  Because  what,  I  say  ? 

Peg.  Because,  lest  Mr.  BelvUle,  as  he  was  so 
young,  should  be  inconstant,  and  refuse  her  ;  or  be 
vain  afterwards,  and  shew  the  letter,  she  might 
disown  it,  the  hand  not  being  her's. 

Jlfoo.  BelvUle  again!  Am  I  to  be  deceiv'd 
again  with  that  young  hypocrite? 

Peg.  You  have  deceiv'd  yourself,  bud;  you 
have  indeed.  I  have  kept  the  secret  for  my  sister's 
sake,  as  long  as  I  could  ;  but  you  must  know  it, 
and  shall  know  it  too.  {Cries.) 

Moo.  Dry  your  tears. 

Peg,  You  always  thought  he  was  hankering 
after  me.  Good  law !  he's  dying  for  Alithea,  and 
Alithea  for  him.  They  have  had  private  meetings  ; 
and  he  was  making  love  to  her  before  yesterday, 
from  the  tavern  wmdow,  when  you  thought  it  was 
me.  I  would  have  discovered  all,  but  she  made 
me  swear  to  deceive  you ;  and  so  I  have  finely  ; 
have  not  I,  bud? 

Moo.  Why  did  you  write  that  foolish  letter  to 
him  then,  and  make  me  more  foolish  to  carry  it? 

Peg,  To  carry  on  the  joke,  bud ;  to  oblige  them. 

Moo,  And  will  nothing  serve  her  but  that  great 
baby?    He's  too  young  for  her  to  marry. 
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Peg.  Why  do  you  marry  me  then?  'Tis  the 
same  thing,  bud. 

Moo.  No,  no,  'tis  quite  different.  How  inno- 
cent she  is  !  (^Aside.)  But  hark  you,  madam,  your 
sister  went  out  this  morning,  and  I  have  not  seen 
her  within  since. 

Peg.  Alack-a-day  !  she  has  been  crying  all  day 
above,  it  seems,  in  a  corner. 

Moo.  Where  is  shel  let  me  speak  with  her. 

Peg.  O  Lord!  then  she'll  discover  all.  (Aside.) 
Pray  hold,  bud:  what,  d'ye  mean  to  discover  me? 
She'll  know  I  have  told  you  then.  Pray,  bud,  let 
me  talk  with  her  first. 

Moo.  I  must  speak  with  her  to  know  whether 
Belville  ever  made  her  any  promise,  and  whether 
she  will  be  married  to  Sparkish  or  no. 

Peg.  Pray,  dear  bud,  don't  till  I  have  spoken 
with  her,  and  told  her  that  I  have  told  you  all ;  for 
she'll  kill  me  else. 

Moo.  Go  then,  and  bid  her  come  to  me. 

Peg.  Yes,  yes,  bud. 

Moo.  Let  me  see— 

Peg.  I  have  just  got  time  to  know  of  Lucy, 
who  first  set  me  to  work,  what  lie  I  shall  tell  next ; 
for  I  am  e'en  at  my  wits  end.  [^Aside,  and  exit. 

Moo.  Well,  I  resolve  it,  Belville  shall  have  her: 
I'd  rather  give  hira  my  sister  than  lend  him  my 
tvife  ;  and  such  an  alliance  will  prevent  his  preten- 
sions to  my  wife,  sure  ;  I'll  make  him  of  kin  to  her, 
and  then  he  won't  care  for  her. 

Re-enter  Peggy. 

Peg.  O  Lord,  bud,  I  told  you  what  anger  you 
would  make  me  with  my  sister. 

Moo.  Won't  she  come! 

Peg.  No,  she  won't,"  she's  ashamed  to  look  you 
in  the  face  ;  she'll  go  directly  to  Mr.  Belville,  she 
says.  Pray  let  her  have  her  way,  bud  ;  she  won't 
be  pacified  if  you  don't ;  and  will  never  forgive  me. 
For  my  part,  bud,  I  believe,  but  don't  tell  anybody, 
they  have  broken  a  piece  of  silver  between  'em ;  or 
have  contracted  one  another,  as  we  have  done,  you 
know,  which  is  the  next  thing  to  being  married. 

Moo.  Pooh!  you  fool:  she  ashamed  of  talking 
with  me  about  Belville,  because  I  made  the  match 
for  her  with  Sparkish !  But  Sparkish  is  a  fool,  and 
I  have  no  objection  to  Belville  s  family  or  fortune  : 

Peflr.  I  will,  bud.  (Gojn^f.)  [tell  her  so. 

Moo.  Stay,  stay,  Peggy,  let  her  have  her  own 
way ;  she  shall  go  to  Belville  herself,  and  I'll  follow 
her;  that  will  be  best ;  let  her  have  her  whim. 

Peg.  You're  in  the  right,  bud;  for  they  have 
certainly  had  a  quarrel,  by  her  crying  and  hanging 
her  head  so  :  I'll  be  hang'd  if  her  eyes  an't  swell'd 
out  of  her  head,  she's  in  such  a  piteous  taking. 

Moo.  Belville  sha'n't  use  her  ill,  I'll  take  care 
of  that :  if  he  has  made  her  a  promise,  he  shall 
keep  to  it ;  but  she  had  better  go  first.  I  will  follow 
her  at  a  distance,  that  she  may  have  no  interruption ; 
and  I  will  wait  in  tire  Park  before  I  see  them,  that 
they  may  come  to  a  reconciliation  before  I  come 
upon  'em. 

Peg.  La,  bud,  how  wise  you  are !  I  wish  I 
had  half  your  wisdom ;  you  see  everything  at  once. 
Stand  a  one  side  then ;  there,  alittlefurther  that  way. 

Moo.  And  so  I  will:  she  shan't  see  me  till  I 
break  in  upon  her  at  Belville's.  (Sits  down  hi  the 
middle  of  the  stage. ) 

Peg.  Now  for  it.  \_Exit. 

Moo.  My  case  is  something  better;  for  suppose 
the  worst — should  Belville  use  her  ill — I  had  rather 
fight  him  for  not  marrying  my  sister,  than  for  de- 
bauching my  wife,  for  I  will  make  her  mine  abso- 
lutely to-morrow  ;  and  of  the  two,  I  had  rather  find 
my  sister  too  forward  than  my  wife :  I  expected  no 
other  from  her  free  education,  as  she  calls  it,  and 
her  passion  for  the  town.  Well,  wife  and  sister  are 
names  which  make  us  expect  love  and  duty,  plea- 
sure and  comfort ;  but  we  find  'em  plagues  and  tor- 
ments, and  are  equally,  though  differently,  trouble- 


some to  their  keeper.    But  here  she  oomes.  (Steps 
aside.') 

Re- enter  FZGOY,  dressed  Hie  Alithea;  and  as  she 

passes  over  the  stage,  seems  to  sigh,  sob,  and  wipe 

her  eyes. 

Peg.  Heigho!  lExit. 

Moo.  (Comes  forward.)  There  the  poor  devil 
^oes,  sighing  and  sobbing,  a  woeful  example  of  the 
fatal  consequences  of  a  town  education ;  but  I  am 
bound  in  duty,  as  well  as  inclination,  to  do  my  ut- 
most to  save  her ;  but  first  I'll  secure  my  own  pro- 
perty. (Ojyens,  and  calls.)  Peggy!  Peggy!  my 
dear!  I  will  return  as  soon  as  possible ;  do  you 
hear  me?  Why  don't  you  answer?  You  may  read 
in  the  book,  I  bought  you  till  I  come  back.  As  the 
Jew  says  in  the  play,  "  Fast  bind,  fast  find." — 
(Locks  the  door.)  This  is  the  best,  and  only  security 
for  female  affections.  \_Exit. 

Scene  II — The  Park,  before  Belville's  house. 
Enter  Sparkish,  fuddled. 

Spark.  If  I  can  but  meet  with  her,  or  anybody 
that  belongs  to  her,  they  will  find  me  a  match  for 
'em.  When  a  man  has  wit,  and  a  great  deal  of  it. 
Champagne  gives  it  a  double  edge,  and  nothing  can 
withstand  it ;  'tis  a  lighted  match  to  gunpowder. 
I  was  right  to  consult  ray  friends,  and  they  all  agree 
with  Moody,  that  I  make  a  d — d  ridiculous  figure, 
as  matters  stand  at  present.  I'll  consult  Belville ; 
this  is  his  house  ;  he's  my  friend  too  ;  and  no  fool. 
It  shall  be  so.  D — n  it,  I  must  not  be  ridiculous. 
(Going  to  the  door,  sees  Peggy  coming.)  Hold! 
hold  !  if  the  Champagne  does  not  hurt  my  eye-sight, 
while  it  sharpens  my  wit,  the  enemy  is  marching  up 
this  way.  Come  on,  madam  Alithea ;  now  for  a 
smart  fire  ;  and  then  let's  see  who  will  be  ridi<julous. 
jEnier  Peggy. 

Peg.  Dear  me,  I  begin  to  tremble;  there  is 
Mr.  Sparkish,  and  I  can't  get  to  Mr.  Belville's  house 
without  passing  by  him.  He  sees  me,  and  will  dis- 
cover me  ;'  he  seems  in  liquor  too.     Bless  me !  « 

Spark.  O  ho !  she  stands  at  bay  a  little  ;  she 
don  t  much  relish  the  engagement.  The  first  blow 
is  half  the  battle.  I'll  be  a  little  figurative  with 
her.  (Aside,  approaches  her.)  I  find,  madam,  you 
like  a  solo  better  than  a  duett.  You  need  not  have 
been  walking  alone  this  evening,  if  you  had  been 
wiser  yesterday.  What,  nothing  to  say  for  your- 
self? Repentance,  I  suppose,  makes  you  as  awk- 
ward and  as  foolish  as  the  poor  country  girl  your 
brother  has  lock'd  up  in  Pall-mall. 

Peg.  I'm  frighten'd  out  of  my  wits.  (Tries  to 
pass  him.) 

Spark.  Not  a  step  further  shall  you  go  till  you 
give  me  an  account  of  yonr  behaviour,  and  make 
me  reparation  for  being  ridiculous.  What,  dumb 
still !  Then  if  you  won't  by  fair  means,  I  must 
squeeze  you  to  a  confession.  (As  he  goes  to  seize  her, 
she  slips  by  him;  but  he  catches  hold  of  her  before 
she  reaches  Belville's  door.)  Not  quite  so  fast,  if 
you  please.  Come,  come,  let  me  see  your  modest 
face,  and  hear  your  soft  tongue,  or  I  shall  be  tempt- 
ed to  use  you  ill. 

Enter  MooDY. 

Moo.  Hands  off,  you  ruffian!  How  dare  you 
use  a  lady,  and  my  sister,  in  this  manner?  (Takes 
Sparkish  from  her.) 

Spark.  She's  my  property,  sir;  transferred  to 
me  by  you ;  and  though  I  would  give  her  up  to  any- 
body for  a  dirty  sword-knot,  yet  I  won't  be  bullied 
out  of  my  right,  though  it  is  not  worth  that. — 
(Siiaps  his  fingers.) 

Moo.  There's  a  fellow  to  be  a  husband !  You 
are  justified  in  despising  him  and  flying  from  him. 
I'll  defend  you  with  my  purse  and  my  sword.  Knock 
at  that  door,  and  let  me  speak  to  Belville.  (Peggy 
knocks;  when  the  footman  opens  it  she  runs  in.)  Is 
your  master  at  home,  friend  ? 

Foot.  Yes,  sir. 
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Moo.  Tell  him,  then,  that  I  have  rescued  that 
lady  from  this  gentleman  ;  and,  by  her  desire,  and 
my  consent,  she  flies  to  him  for  protection.  If  he 
can  get  a  parson,  Tet  him  marry  her  this  minute ; 
tell  him  so,  and  shut  the  door.  [Exit  Footman.'] 
And  now,  sir,  if  your  wine  has  given  you  courage, 
you  had  better  shew  it  upon  this  occasion ;  for  you 
are  still  d — d  ridiculous. 

Spark.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like?  Lookye, 
Mr.  Moody,  we  are  in  the  Park,  and  to  draw  a 
sword  is  an  offence  to  the  court ;  so  you  may  vapour 
as  long  as  you  please.  A  woman  of  so  little  taste 
is  not  worth  fighting  for ;  she's  not  worth  my  sword  : 
but  if  you'll  tight  me  to-morrow  moruiug  for  di- 
version, I  am  your  man. 

Moo.  Relinquish  your  title  in  the  lady  to  Bel- 
ville  peaceably,  and  you  taay  sleep  in  a  whole  skin. 

Spark.  Belville!  he  would  not  have  your  sister 
with  the  fortune  of  a  nabob ;  no,  no,  his  mouth 
waters  at  your  country  tit-bit  at  home:  much  good 
may  it  do  him. 

Moo.  And  you  think  so,  puppy.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Spark.  Yes,  I  do,  mastiff.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Moo.  Then  thy  folly  is  complete.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Spark.  Thine  will  be  so,  when  thou  hast  married 
thy  country  innocent.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  {They  laugh  at 
each  other.)        Re-enter  HARCOtiRT. 

Spark.  What,  my  boy,  Harcourt! 

Moo.  What  brings  you  here,  sir? 

Har.  I  followed  you  to  Belville's  to  present  a 
near  relation  of  your's,  and  a  nearer  one  of  mine, 
to  you.  \_Exif. 

Spark.  What's  the  matter  now? 

Re-enter  Harcourt,  with  Alithea. 

Har.  Give  me  leave,  gentlemen,  without  offence 
to  either,  to  present  Mrs.  Harcourt  to  you. 

Spark.  Alithea,  your  wife !  Mr.  Moody,  are 
you  in  the  clouds  too  ? 

Moo,  If  I  am  not  in  a  dream,  I  am  the  most 
miserable  walking  dog  that  ever  run  mad  with  his 
misfortunes  and  astonishment ! 

Har,  Why  so.  Jack  ?  Can  you  object  to  my 
happiness,  when  this  gentleman  was  unworthy  of 
it?  {Moody  walks  about  in  a  rage.) 
■  Spark.  This  is  very  fine ;  very  fine,  indeed. 
Where's  your  story  about  Belville  now,  'squire 
Moody?  Pr'ythee,  don't  chafe,  and  stare,  and 
stride,  and  beat  thy  head,  like  a  mad  tragedy 
poet;  but  out  with  thy  tropes  and  figures. 

Moo.  Zounds  !  I  can't  bear  it.  {Goes  hastily  to 
Belville's  door,  and  knocks  hard.) 

AH.  Dear  brother,  what's  the  matter? 

Moo.   The  devil's  the   matter!    the   devil   and 
women  together.    {Knocks  again.)    I'll  break  the 
door  down,  if  they  won't  answer.  {Knocks  again,) 
A  Footman  appears  in  the  balcony,  in  flat. 

Foot,  What  would  your  honour  please  to  have? 

JVfoo.  Your  master,  rascal. 

Foot,  He  is  obeying  your  commands,  sir ;  and 
the  moment  he  has  finished,  he  will  do  himself  the 
pleasure  to  wait  on  you. 

Moo,  You  sneering  villain,  you !  if  your  master 
does  not  produce  that  she-devil,  who  is  now  with 
bim,  and  who,  with  a  face  of  innocence,  has  cheated 
and  undone  me,  I'll  set  fire  to  his  house. 

[Exit  Footman  from  the  balcony. 

Spark.  'Gad  so!  now  I  begin  to  smoke  the 
'bnsmess.  Well  said,  simplicity!  rural  simplicity  ! 
'Egad!  if  thou  hast  trick'd  Cerberus  here,  I  shall 
be  so  ravish'd,  that  I  will  give  this  couple  a 
wedding-dinner.  Pray,  Mr.  Moody,  who's  d — d 
ridiculous  now  ? 

Moo.  {Going  to  Sparkish.)  Lookye,  sir;  don't 
grin,  for  if  you  dare  to  shew  your  teeth  at  my 
misfortunes,  I'll  dash  'em  down  your  impudent 
throat,  you  jackanapes ! 

Spark.  {Quite  cahn.)  Very  fine,  faith ;  but  I  have 
no  weapons  to  butt  with  a  mad  bull,  so  you  may 
jOss  and  roar  by  yourself,  if  you  please. 


Enter  BELVILLE  in  the  balcony. 

Bel.  What  does  my  good  friend  want  with  me  1 

Moo.  Are  you  a  villain,  or  are  you  not  ? 

Bel.  I  have  obey'd  your  commands,  sir. 

Moo,  What  have  you  done  with  the  girl,  sir? 

Bel.  Made  her  my  wife,  as  you  desired. 

Spark.  Very  true,  I  am  your  witness. 

Moo,  She's  my  wife,  and  I  demand  her. 
Enter  PEGGY  in  the  balcony. 

Peg,  No ;  but  I  an't  though,  bud.  What's  the 
matter,  dear,  are  you  angry  with  me  ? 

Moo.  How  dare  you  look  me  in  the  face,  cocka- 
trice? 

Peg,  How  dare  you  look  me  in  the  face,  bud? 
Have  you  not  given  me  to  another,  when  you  ought 
to  have  married  me  yourself?  Have  you  not  pre- 
tended to  be  married  to  me,  when  you  knew  in 
your  conscience  you  was  not?  And  have  you  not 
been  shilly-shally  for  a  long  time?  So  that  if  I 
had  not  married  dear  Mr.  Belville,  I  should  not 
have  married  at  all ;  so  I  should  not.  {Belville  and 
Peggy  retire  from  the  balcony.) 

Spark,  Extremely  pleasant,  faith  ;  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Moo,  I  am  stupified  with  shame,  rage,  and 
astonishment.  My  fate  has  o'ercome  me ;  I  can 
struggle  no  more  with  it.  {Sighs.)  What  is  left 
me  ?  I  cannot  bear  to  look,  or  be  looked  upon. 
I  will  hurry  down  to  my  old  house,  take  a  twelve- 
months provision  into  it,  cut  down  my  drawbridge, 
run  wild  about  my  garden,  which  shall  grow  as 
wild  as  myself;  then  will  I  curse  the  world,  and 
every  individual  in  it ;  and  when  my  rage  and 
spirits  fail  me,  I  will  be  found  dead  among  the 
nettles  and  thistles,  a  woeful  example  of  the  base- 
ness and  treachery  of  one  sex,  and  of  the  falsehood, 
lying,  perjury,  deceit,  impudence,  and  damnation, 
of  the  other.  [Exit. 

Spark.  Very  droll,  and  extravagantly  comic,  I 
must  confess ;  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Enter  Belville  and  Peggy. 
Lookye,  Belville,  I  wish  you  joy  with  all  my  heart ; 
you  have  got  the  prize,  and  perhaps  have  caught  a 
Tartar;  that's  no  business  of  mine.  If  you  want 
evidence  for  Mr.  Moody's  giving  his  consent  to 
your  marriage,  I  shall  be  ready.  I  bear  no  ill-will 
to  that  pair;  I  wish  you  happy;  {to  Alithea  and 
Harcourt)  though  I'm  sure  they'll  be  miserable  ; 
and  so,  your  humble  servant.  [Exit, 

Peg.  I  hope  you  forgive  me,  Alithea,  for  playing 
your  brother  this  trick  ;  indeed,  I  should  have  only 
made  him  and  myself  miserable,  had  we  married 
together. 

AH,  Then  'tis  much  better  as  it  is.  But  I  am 
yet  in  the  dark  how  this  matter  has  been  brought 
about;  how  your  innocence,  my  dear,  has  outwitted 
his  worldly  wisdom. 

Peg.  I  am  sure  I'll  do  anything  to  please  my 
bud,  but  marry  him. 

But  you,  good  gentry,  what  say  you  to  this? 
You  are  to  judge  me- — have  I  done  amiss  ? 
I've  reasons  will  convince  you  all,  and  strong  ones. 
Except  old  folks,  who  hanker  after  young  ones. 
Bud  was  so  passionate,  and  grown  so  thrifty, 
'Twas  a  sad  life — and,  then, he  was  near  fifty! 
I'm  but  nineteen — my  husband  too  is  young. 
So  soft,  so  gentle,  such  a  winning  tongue! 
Have  I,  pray  ladies,  speak,  done  very  wrong? 
As  for  poor  bud,  twas  honest  to  deceive  him  ; 
More  virtuous,  sure,  to  cheat  him  than  to  grieve  him. 
Great  folks,  I  know,  will  call  me  simple  slut; 
"  Marry  for  love,"  they  cry,  "  the  country  put!" 
Marriage  with  them's  a  fashion — soon  grows  cool ; 
But  I'm  for  always  loving  like  a  fool. 
With  half  ray  fortune  I  would  rather  part, 
Than  be  all  finery  with  an  aching  heart. 
For  these  strange  awkward  notions  don't  abuse  me  j 
And,  as  I  know  no  better,  pray  excuse  me. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT  I Scene  I.— The  House  of  Mr.  Mordent. 

Enter  Mordent  and  Donald. 

Don.  Gin  the  black  de'il  glowr  at  me,  I'ze  tell  ye 
mj  uiind  !  Discbairge  me,  an  ye  wull ;  I  ha'  been 
nae  mair  bat  thertj  years  i'  the  f'aimily.  I  care  nae 
for  yeer  cankered  girns !  An  ye  wad  nae  hear 
fashus  tales,  ye  raunna  be  guilty  o'  foil'  deeds  ! 

Mor,  Will  you  speak  in  a  lower  key?  Earth  is 
■wholly  inhabited  by  harpies,  and  I  am  eternally 
haunted  by  the  most  malignant  of  them '. 

Don.  An  I  get  nae  tidings  of  her  to-day,  I'ze 
advertize  for  her  i'  the  public  papers  :  ay,  and  I'ze 
gar  yeer  name  be  iraprented  at  full  langlh. 

Mor.  (Terrified.)  Print  my  name? 

Don.  The  de'il  hike  me  on  his  horns,  gin  I  dunua! 

il/or.  Demon!  I'll  blow  your  brains  out! 

Don.  Fiz,  wi'  your  flash  i'  the  pan !  I  dunna  fear 
ye !  Yeer  rash  and  mad  enoch  !  Sham  betide  ye  !  a 
father  abandon  his  child  ! 

Mor.  Leprosy  seize  your  licentious  tonguej.  will 
you  speak  lower?  Did  I  abandon  herl 

Don.  Ye  wad  nae  acknowledge  her  ;  wad  nae  see 
her ;  never  frae  the  time  that  she  war  a  wee  tot  at 
the  knee.     Gin  ye  had  a  hairt  ye  wad  nae  aixpose 

Mor.  What?  [her  tul— 

Don.  Tramp  the  streets !  Aixpald  the  warld  of 
onesty  by  her  ain  father !  And  why,  trow  "?  she  is  a 
naitnral  child  !  To  beget  children,  and  then  turn 
them  adrift  to  bag,  steal,  or  stairve,  is  a  d — d  un- 
naituraldeed ! 

Mor.  Prophet  of  evil !  would  you  tell  all  the 
family?   Expose  me  to  my  wife? 

Don.  I'ze  aixpose  ye  tul  the  whole  warld,  gin  I 
dunna  find  her.  And  what  the  muckle  better  shall 
I  be  gin  I  dol  A  thrawart  poverty  maun  be  her 
lot!  Ye  ha' diced,  and  drabbed,  and  squandered, 
and  mortgaged,  till  ye  wull  nae  ha'  a  bawbee  tul 
yeersal.  [vern  this  house,  or  I  ? 

Mor.  Cease  your  croaking,  raven  !    Do  you  go- 

Don.  Govern,  trow !  Balzebub  himsal  is  the 
governor  I  There  is  yeer  pet  steward — an  auld 
whilljr  wha !  Tak  warning !  I  ha'  tould  ye  afore- 
lime,  and  I  tell  ye  again,  he's  a  rascal ! 


Mor.  Viper,  'tis  false !  If  the  earth  holds  ai» 
honest  man,  Mr.  Item  is  he. 

Don.  Onest !  A  juggling  loon  o' hell !  He  feigns 
to  borrow  the  siller  for  ye,  wetch  he  lends  himsal ; 
aud  the  walthy  possassions  ye  lang  syne  held,  wall, 
eftsoon,  be  aw  his  ain.  [zeal  are  unexampled. 

Mor.  I  say  'tis  false!     His  truth,  integrity,  and 

Don.  Marcyo'God!  ye're  bewetched  ! 

Mor.  What  a  den  of  misery  is  this  world!  Swarm- 
ing with  one  set  of  fiends  that  raise  the  whirlwind 
of  the  passions,  and  with  another  that  beset  and 
tantalize  the  bewildered  wretch  for  having  been 
overtaken  by  the  storm  !  [ward  I 

Don,  Poor  Joanna!  winsomlassy!  I'ze  keep  my 

Mor.  Can  nothing  stop  your  pestiferous  tongue? 
Have  I  not  fifty  tinies  descended  to  explanation, 
aiid  shewn  you  that  I  must  not,  cannot  own  herl 

Don.  Dare  not!  Ye  hanna  the  hairt  to  be  onest! 
Ye  bogle  at  shadows  ! 

Mor.  Pertinacious  devil !  The  public  clamour  and 
disgrace,  the  afi'ected  sufferings  andinsulting  forbear- 
ance of  Lady  Anne,  the  resentment  of  her  imperious 
family,  are  these  shadows?  [Sdier  Mrs.Sarsnet.] 

Mrs.  S.  What  is  it  you  are  pleased  to  be  talking, 
pray,  about  my  lady,  Mr.  Scotch  Donald?  [ill. 

Don.  Troth,  Mrs.  English  Sarsnet,  nae  ward  o' 

Mrs.  S.  Ill,  truly  !  No,  sir;  my  lady  may  defy- 
her  worst  enemies  ;  though  there  are  folks,  who 
ought  to  adore  the  very  ground  she  treads  upon, 

Mor.  How  now?  [that  use  her  like  aTurk, 

Mrs.  S.  I  name  no  names. 

Mor.  Who  sent  for  you  here,  mistress? 

Mrs.  S.  My  lady  sent  me  here,  sir.         [tinence? 

Mor.  And  did  she  bid  you  behave  with  imper- 

Mrs.  S.  She,  indeed  !  A  dear,  suffering  saint ! 
She  bid  me  always  behave  with  aH'ability  and  de- 
corum;  and  so  I  would,  if  I  could,  liut  it  would 
provoke  an  angel !  [voking? 

Mor.  Aud  what  Is  it  your  wisdom  thinks  so  pro- 

Mrs.  S.  To  see  a  sweet  lady  sit  for  hours,  and 
pine  and  grieve  ;  and,  then,  when  some  folks  are  iu 
sight,  pretend  to  smile,  and  be  all  contentment,  wh$j\ 
all  the  while  her  poor  heart  is  ready  to  breaki 
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Mor,  Then  she  complains  to  yoal 

Mrs.S.  I  said  no  such  thing,  sir !  No ;  she  com- 
plains to  no  christian  soul !  I  wish  some  folks  had  a 
little  of  my  spirit;  other  folks,  mayhap,  niut  find 
the  difference.  [Mrs.  Sarsnet. 

Don.  Troth,  an  yee  wad  naebe  speaking  o'  that, 

Mrs.  S.  A  poor,  weak  woman,  who  can  only 
take  her  own  part  by  crying  and  fainting. 

Don.  Yee  forget,  Mrs.  Sarsnet,  there  are  some 
poor,  weak  women  that  ha'  tongues  and  nails. 

Mrs.  S.  Have  they,  Mr.  Snapshort?  Why,  then, 
if  I  had  you  for  a  husband,  mayhap,  I  would  let  you 
see  that  I  could  use  them. 

Don.  The  muckle  de'il  may  doubt  yee! 

Mrs.  S.  It's  a  shame,  Mr.  Donald,"for  you  to  be 
getting  into  corners,  and  whispering,  and  peering, 
and  plotting  to  my  lady's  dishonour! 

Don.  I  plotting?  How  dare  yee,  Mrs.  Sarsnet — 

Mrs.  S.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  making 
yourself  a  spy,  and  a  skip-jack  go-between ! 

Don.  I  a  skip-jack  1  Varra  weel  !  Yee  hear,  sir, 
what  are  my  thanks.  'Tis  unco  weel !  I  ha'  but  my 
desairts!  True  enoch,  I  am  a  go-between. 

Mrs.  S.  Yes  ;  we  know  that  well,  Mr.  Donald. 

Don.  But  nae  sic  go-between  as  yee,  Mrs.  Mal- 
apert, may  thenk  me.  I  ha'  been  a  trust-worthy 
caterer  tul  the  family;  (to  Mordent)  a  slave  tul 
yeer  revels,  and  yeer  roots,  and  yeer  banquetings. 
'Tis  lang  syne  ye  made  me  yeer  purveyor;  but  nae 
man  ever  yet  made  me  his  pander. 

Mor.  Begone !  See  if  Mr.  Item  is  returned. 

Don.  Skip-jack  !  Go-between  !  Mag's  malison  o' 
yeer  spitefn'  tongue-gab  !  ^Exit. 

Mor.  Did  your  lady,  I  say,  instruct  you  to  be- 
have with  this  insolence? 

Mrs.  S.  You  know  very  well,  sir,  my  lady  is 
the  best  of  wives  !  she  sent  me  on  a  civil  message, 
and  bid  me  speak  with  properiety ;  and  so,  if  speak- 
ing one's  mind  and  telling  the  truth  be  a  fault,  it's 

Mor.  I'll  put  an  end  to  this.  [all  my  own. 

Mrs.  S.  Ob  !  to  be  sure  ;  you  may  tell  my  lady 
and  get  me  turned  away,  if  you  please.  Because,  I 
know  very  well,  if  you  bid  her,  she  will  do  it. 

Mor.  Prometheus  and  his  vulture  is  no  fable ! 

Mrs.  S.  But,  as  it  is  all  for  love  of  my  lady,  I 
am  sure  the  Earl  of  Oldcrest,  her  father,  will  give 
me  a  sitiation.  He  knows,  mayhap,  more  than  you 
may  think  ;  so  does  the  viscount,  her  brother,  too; 
her  aunt.  Lady  Mary,  and  her  uncle,  the  bishop  :  and 
everybody  is  not  obliged  to  be  so  blind,  and  so  tame 

Mor.  What  is  it  they  know?  [as  my  lady. 

Mrs.S.  That's  more  than  lean  say;  bnttheyhave 
all  been  here,  and  my  lady  desires  to  speak  with  you. 

Mor.  (Aside.)  Indeed! — I  have  no  leisure. 

Mrs.  .S.  Ah  !  I  told  my  lady  so. 

Mor.  Begone !  inform  your  lady  I  have  tor- 
mentors enough,  and  huve  no  inclination  to  Increase 
the  number.  [Exit. 

Mrs.S.  I  prognostified  the  answer !  A  good-for- 
nothing  chap !  1  know  very  well  what  is  becoming 
of  a  husband.  He  should  love  his  wife  dearly,  by 
day  and  by  night:  he  should  wait  upon  her;  and 
give  her  her  own  way;  and  keep  her  from  the  cold 
and  the  wet ;  and  provide  her  with  everything  com- 
fortable; and  if  she  happen  to  be  in  an  ill-humour, 
should  coax  her,  and  bear  a  little  snubbing  patiently. 
The  fellows  !  what  are  they  good  for?  [Exit. 

Scene  II. — The  Steward's  Room. 
Enter  Item  and  Grime,  meeting. 

Item.  (Eagerly.)  My  dear  Grime,  I  am  glad  you 
are  come.    Well,  is  the  deed  prepared? 

Grime.  Ready  for  sealing.  Mr.  Mordent  never 
examines  what  he  signs ;  he  trusts  all  to  you. 

Item.  We  cannot  be  too  safe.  But  this  other 
affair,  this  Joanna;  what  have  you  done?  Have 
you  decoyed  her  to  Mrs.  Enfield's? 

Grime.  Really,  Mr.  Item,  she  is  so  fine  a  crea- 
ture that,  when  I  consigned  her  over,  I  am  not  a 
true  Christian,  if  I  did  not  feel  such  a  twinge 
here —  [suspect  nothing? 

Item.  Curse  your  twinges!  Is  she  safe  ?  Did  she 


Grime.  No, no!  Thepoorinnocentblessedherself 
to  think  what  a  kind  protectress  Providence  had  sent 

Item.  That  is  well!  that  is  well!  [her. 

Grime.  But  I  do  not  yet  nnderstand  why  yoQ 
should  seek  the  ruin  of  this  lovely  creature? 

Item.  I?    You  mistake;  'tis  Mr.  Mordent. 

Grime.  What!  wish  destruction  to  his  child? 

Item.  No,  no  :  we  neither  of  us  seek  her  harm,  but 

Grime.  Which  way?  [our  own  safety. 

Item.  He  has  various  tormentors:  his  wife,  or 
rather,  her  proud  relations,  are  among  the  chief; 
and  he  dreads  they  should  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  this  secret.  But  his  strongest  terror  is  of  being 
detected,  in  having  for  years  disowned  a  child,  who, 
if  now  produced,  would  be  his  everlasting  disgrace. 

Grime.  Then  he  does  not  know  that  his  daughter 
is  now  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Enfield? 

Item.  Not  a  word.  His  plan,  for  the  present,  is 
to  settle  her  in  some  profession  ;  for  this  he  will 
bestow  a  thousand  pounds,  which — ha,  ha,  ha  ! — I 

Grime.  Or  keep?  [am  to  expend. 

Item,  (Aside.)  Plague!   I  have  said  too  much. 

Grime.  (Aside.)  Oh,  oh  !  A  thousand  pounds? 

Item.  That,  my  dear  Grime,  would  be  a  paltry  mo- 
Grime.  (Aside.)  I'll  have  my  share.  [tive. 

Item.  Mr.  Mordent  has  been  all  his  life  squan- 
dering, like  a  blockhead,  what  I  have  been  pru- 
dently picking  up.  [Item. 

Grime.  And  pretty  pickings  you  have  had,  Mr. 

Itetn.  (E.vulting.)  I  have  him  in  the  toils !  In- 
terest accumulating  upon  interest,  and  all  in  arrear. 
I  can  foreclose  upon  him,  when  I  please,  for  all 
except  the  Berkshire  estate ;  and  by  this  second 
mortgage,  agreeably  to  the  deed  you  have  brought, 
equity  of  redemption  will  be  forfeited,  and  that  as 
well  as  the  rest  will  then  be  mine  ! 

Grime.  If  he  had  but  signed  and  sealed — 

Item.  Which  he  shall  do  this  very  day. 

Grime.  Still,  why  are  you  the  enemy  of  Joanna? 
What  have  you  to  fear  from  her? 

Item.  Much!  An  action  of  recovery.  [mate. 

Grime.  How  so?  She  has  no  title  :  she  is  illegiti- 

Item.  Would  she  were  !  No,  no  ;  a  lawful  daugh- 
ter, born  in  wedlock:  her  mother,  poor  but  vir- 
tuous, and  died  in  childbed.  Fearful  it  should 
injure  his  second  marriage  with  Lady  Anne,  he  never 
produced  the  infant ;  but  told  his  man,  Donald,  it 
was  a  natural  daughter,  and  by  his  intermission, 
secretly  maintained  and  had  her  educated. 

Grime.  Why  not  employ  the  same  agent  still? 

Item.  Because  this  Donald  has  got  the  fool's 
disease — pity  ;  and  threatens  to  make  Mordent  own 
his  daughter,  or  impeach.  [nald's  knowledge? 

Grime.  And  was  it  prudent  to  place  her  beyond  Do- 

Item.  It  was. 

Grime.  Ah!  'tis  a  strange  world !  Well,  now, 
Mr.  Item,  give  me  leave  to  say  a  word  or  two  on 
my  own  affairs.  [spare  not. 

Item.  To  be  sure,  my  dear  friend.     Speak,  and 

Grime.  There  is  the  thousand  pounds  you  men- 

Item.  (Aside.)  Hem!  [tioned. 

Grime.  Then  the  premium  on  this  mortgage. — In 
short,  Mr.  Item,  I  do  all  your  business,  stand  in 
your  shoes —  [eyes ! 

Item.  You  are  my  right  hand,  the  apple  of  my 

Grime.  Ay,  but — 

Item,  The  dearest  friend  I  have  on  earth  ! 

Grime.  The  division  of  profits — 

Item.  Don't  mention  it.  Am  not  I  your  friend  ? 
I  shall  not  live  for  ever. 

Grime.  No,  nor  I  neither.     Friendship — 

Item.  Don't  think  of  it.  You  can't  distrust  me ! 
the  first  and  best  friend  you  ever  had ! 

Grime.  Fine  words — 

Item.  (jEyarfiw(jf.)  Yonder  is  my  nephew.  (Calls.) 
Clement!  JSn<er  Clement. 

Clem.  Sir? 

Item.  Fetch  the  title-deeds  of  the^  Berkshire 
estate  from  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Grime's. 

Grime.  Wei  I,' but— 

Item,  Any  time  to-day. 
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Scene  3.] 

Clem.  Very  well,  sir. 

Orime,  Once  again,  Mr. Item^ 

Item.  And,  Clement —  1 

Grime.  I  say,  the  division — 

Item.  (Listens.)  Hark!  I  hear  Mr.  Mordent ! 

Grime.  (Aside.)  It  shall  not  pass  off  thus.  I 
begin  to  know  you. 

Item.  I  would  not  have  you  seen  just  now.  My 
dear  Grime!  my  kind  friend  !  Through  this  door  I 
— Some  other  opportunity — Pray  oblige  nie. 

Grime.  Well,  well!  (Aside.)  The  next  time  we 
meet,  you  shall  know  more  of  my  mind.  [Exit. 

Item.  The  rascal  begins  to  grow  troublesome. 
Take  care  of  the  steps,  good  Mr.  Grime!       [Exit, 
Enter  Mordent. 

Mor.  What  is  life?  a  continual  cloud,  pregnant 
with  mischief,  malignity,  disease,  and  death.  Hap- 
piness"! an  ignis-fatuus.  Pleasure"!  a  non-entity. 
Existence?  a  misfortune,  a  burthen.  None  but  fools 
condescend  to  live.  Men  exert  their  whole  facul- 
ties to  torture  one  another :  animals  are  the  prey  of 
animals:  flowers  bloom  to  be  plucked  and  perish  : 
the  very  grass  grows  to  be  torn  and  eaten  ;  trees 
to  be  mangled,  sawed,  rooted  up,  and  burned.  The 
whole  is  a  system  of  exquisite  misery,  and  I  have 
my  full  proportion.  Oh!  this  girl!  Why  am  I 
thus  perturbed  concerning  her"!  She  can  but  be 
wretched ;  and  wretchedness  is  the  certain  fate  of  all ! 
[^Re-enter  Iteim.]— Well,  my  good  Mr.  Item,  this 
poor  Joanna!  What  have  you  done"!  Can  you  secure 
her  happiness?  Psha!  fool!  Can  you  lighlen  her 
misery  ?  I  can  think  of  nothing  but  her  ;  though 
distraction  is  in  every  thought.  [thing  lightly. 

Item.  'Tis  a  serious  affair:  you  ought  to  do  no- 

Mor.  Turned  adrift!  rejected  of  all!  no  relation, 
no  friend !  never  acknowledged,  never  ! 

Item.  My  advice,  you  know,  sir,  was,  at  once 
boldly  to  produce  her  as  your  daughter.  No  mat- 
ter for  the  impertinent  clamours  and  questions  of 
who  her  mother  was,  and  what  became  of  her?  why 
the  child  was  never  owned?  where  she  had  been 
concealed,  and  for  what  purposes? 

Mor.  Ay,  ay,  ay!  The  malignant  sneers  of  friends, 
the  cutting  calumny  of  enemies,  the  reproaches  of 
Lady  Anne,  the  insults  of  her  pompous  family  ! 

Item.  For  my  part,  I  obey  your  commands,  but 
I  cannot  approve  them. 

Mor.  My  late  ward,  Mr.  Cheveril,  should  he 
hear  of  it,  what  would  he  think  ?  Then  this  Berk- 
shire mortgage !  [advice. 

Item.  Ay,  there  again !    Totally  opposite  to  my 

Mor.  Can  you  shew  me  any  other  possible  way 
of  paying  my  debts? 

Item.  The  danger  of  signing  it  is  extreme. 

Mor.  'Tis  ruin!  But  what  matter?  Is  not  the 
whole  one  mass  of  wretchedness? 

Item.  Young  Cheveril,  I  own,  has  demands. 

Mor.  Which  must  be  paid.  [very  insolent. 

Item.  Then  the  out-standing  bills — tradesmen  are 

Mor.  Ay,  ay!  They,  like  the  rest,  have  their 
appointed  office  of  torture.  [warning. 

Item.  Well,    remember  I  have   given    you  fair 

Mor.  Certainly:  you  do  jour  part,  and  with  the 
best  intentions;  goad  and  sting,  and  add  your  quan- 
tum to  the  sum  of  suffering.  The  consistency  of  evil 
is  amazing:  good  and  bad  all  concur.     Is  the  deed 

Item.  I  must  first  read  it  through.  [ready? 

Mor.  Do  so  :  I  leave  it  all  to  you. 

Item.  But  that  will  not  take  ten  minutes. 

Mor.  I  will  be  back  presentl}'.     The  gulph  is 

before  me  ;  plunge  I  must,  and  to  plunge  blindfold 

•  will  be  to  cheat  the  devil  of  some  part  of  the  pain. 

Item.  Nay,  if  you  will  not  be  warned,  it  is  not 
my  fault.  [J^jfewn*. 

Scene  III. — The  Dressing-room  of  Lady  Anne, 
Lady  Anne  and  Mrs.  Sarsnet  discovered. 

Mrs.  S.  I  told  your  ladyship  he  would  refuse. 

Lady  A.  What  reason  did  he  give? 

Mrs.S.  Reason,  forsooth  !  Husbands  never  have 
any  reason.  _       [wish  to  avoid  me? 

Lady A,(Aside.)\JnkiaAm&n\  Wbydoeshe thus 


Mrs.  S.  He  keeps  his  distance  both  day  and 
night :  but  I  would  teach  him  to  sleep  in  two  beds  '. 
A  pretty  fashion,  truly !  I  would  tell  him  I  was 
afraid  of  ghosts  ;  and  so  I  married  because  I  could 
not,  nor  I  would  not,  lie  alone.  So  let  him  remember 
that.  [message  back"? 

Lady  A.  Why  were  yon  so  long  in  bringing  the 

Mrs.  S.  Why,  that  is  what  I  have  to  tell  your 
ladyship.     If  there  is  not  bad  doings,  say  I  am  no 

Lady  A.  What  do  you  mean?  [witch. 

Mrs.  S.  Your  ladyship  must  not  be  angry  ;  but 
you  know  I  can't  help  having  a  sharp  eye  and  a 
quick  ear  of  my  own. 

Lady  A.  What  have  you  been  doing  now? 

Mrs.  S.  So,  I  saw  my  master  go  into  the  steward's 

Lady  A. Pshal  folly!  What  of  that?       [room— 

Mrs.  S.  So  I  had  all  my  seven  senses  and  my  eye- 

LadyA.  Pray,  have  done  !  [teeth  about  me — 

Mrs.  S.  So,  I  clapped  my  ear  to  the  key-hole; 
and,  then,  I  heard  a — whuz,  buz — 

Lady  A.  This  was  very  improper. 

Mrs.  S.  So,  I  could  only  catch  up  a  word  here 
and  there ;  and  the  first  was  summut  about— of  a 

Lady  A.  A  child?  [child — 

Mrs.S.  And  a  mother,  my  lady!  Though  for 
the  matter  of  that,  where  there  is  a  child,  one's  own 
nataral  penetrality  will  tell  one  there  must  be  a 
mother. 

Lady  A.  Of  what  weakness  am  I  guilty? 

Mrs.  S.  And  I  thought  I  catched  the  sound  of 
Mr.  Item  of  a  fathering  the  child ;  and  I'm  posituve 
he  said  it  wuz  against  his  conscience. 

Lady  A.  Who  said  so? 

Mrs.  S.  Mr.  Item,  my  lady.  And  so,  a  little  bit 
after,  my  master  called  somebody  a  poor  injurious 
girl,  and  a  prodigality  of  wit  and  beauty.  So,  then, 
I  heard  somebody's  foot  on  the  stairs,  and  I  wuz 
fain  to  scamper. 

Lady  A.  I  know  not  why  I  listen  to  this  inde- 
cent prattle.  My  over-anxious  curiosity  betrays 
me,  and  you  are  much  too  forward  to  profit  by  my 
weakness. 

Mrs.S.  Because  you  know,  ray  lady,  T  love  you 
in  ray  heart}  and  it  is  all  for  your  own  good. 

Lady  A.  A  child  !  an  injured  girl !  Yet  why  do 
I  feel  agitation  ?  His  infidelities  have  been  too  open 
for  me  to  be  ignorant  of  them.  And  who  has  been 
to  blame ;  he  or  I  ?  Oh  !  doubtful  and  difficult 
question  !  [me,  in  all  its  purticlers. 

Mrs.  S.  But  I'll  come  at  the  truth,  I  warrant 

Lady  A.  Suffering,  perhaps,  under  the  consci- 
ousness of  error,  which  the  sight  of  me  might  in- 
crease, he  flies  from  additional  anguish.  Oh!  that 
I  had  the  power  to  sooth  and  reconcile  him  to  him- 
self! Why  will  he  not  receive  consolation  from  me  1 

Mrs.  S.  I'll  rummage  about ! 

Lady  A.  If  I  am  unhappy,  how  must  t  be  cer- 
tain that  it  is  not  my  own  fault?  Where  there  is 
unhappiness,  neither  party  can  be  wholly  blameless. 

Mrs.S.  He  ought  to  love  and  adore  such  a  lady ; 
and  clothe  her  in  satin  and  gold. 

Lady  A.  Shall  I  tyrannize  over  the  affections 
that  I  cannot  win?  If  I  want  the  power  to  please, 
let  me  correct  my  own  defects,  and  not  accuse  my 
husband  of  insensibility.  Oh!  nothing  is  so  killing 
to  a  husband's  love,  as  a  discontented,  irksome, 
wailing  wife  !  let  me  be  anything  but  that. 

Mrs.  S.  He  is  a  barbarian  "Turk ;  and  so  I  as 
good  as  told  him.  If  any  fellow  was  to  use  me  so, 
I  know  what  I  would  do. 

Lady  A.  Yet  have  I  not  lost  his  love?  Dreadful 
doubt !  My  family  advise  a  separation  ;  and,  it"  this 
fatal  loss  be  real,  how  is  it  to  be  avoided?  Yet  I 
will  not  lightly  yield:  let  me  hope  my  efforts  will 
not  all  be  ineffectual.  Would  this  agonizing  con- 
test were  ended.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  S.  She  may  say  what  she  will,  but  I  know- 
very  well  she  is  the  most  miserablest  lad^  alive, 
and  I  could  tear  his  eyes  out.  Husband,  indeed  ! 
And  so,  because  I  listened  to  the  fellow's  love,  and 
nonseuse-stuff,  and  took  pity  on  him  when  he  was 


going  to  hang  or  drown  bimself,  lie  must  think,  as 
soon  as  he  has  got  me  safe,  to  be  my  lord  and 
master:  I'd  tell  him  another  story.  My  lord  and 
master,  truly  !  l^Exit. 

ACT  II.— SCENK  I.— The  House  of  Mrs.  Enfield. 
Mrs.  Enfield  and  Betty  discovered. 

Mrs.E.  And,  mind  me,  treat  her  with  great  kind- 

Betty.  I'll  be  careful.  [ness  and  deference. 

Mrs.E,  Keep  her  in  continual  good-humour: 
don't  let  her  ask  for  anything  twice;  and,  above  all 
things,  listen  to  her  complaints,  and  pity  them. 

Betty.  My  white  handkerchief  shall  be  at  her  ser- 

Mrs.  E.  Is  the  messenger  returned?  [vice. 

Betty.  Yes,  madam  ;  and  there  is  no  answer  from 
Mr.  Mordent;  but  Mr.  Lennox  sent  word  he  will 

Mrs.  E.  Send  her  to  me.  [soon  be  here. 

Betty.  Yes,  madam.  [Exit. 

Mrs.E.  She  is  young,  and  ignorant  of  the  town; 
but  I  can  see  she  has  a  quick  and  courageous  spirit. 
[Enter  Joanna.] — Well,  my  sweet  Joanna,  do  you 
think  you  can  love  me,  and  follow  my  advice? 

Joanna.  Are  you  not  my  benevolent  protectress? 
and  will  it  not  be  ray  duty  ? 

Mrs.E,  Why,  that's  a  precious!  Ay,  ay;  do  but 
as  I  desire  you,  darling,  and  then — 

Joanna.  Oh!  that  I  will.  Come,  set  me  to  work. 

Mrs.  E.  Ah  !  I  won't  kijl  you  with  work.  Pretty 
dear  !  those  delicate  arms  were  not  made  for  work ! 

Joanna.  Fie !  You  must  not  tell  me  that.  My 
mother  is  dead,  and  my  father — But  I  must  bear 
my  fate  with  fortitude.     Labour  is  no  punishment. 

Mrs.  E.  Labour!  Oh!  the  beauty!  Chicken 
gloves,  ray  lamb,  for  those  white  hands  !  A  noble 
looking-glass,  to  see  that  sweet  form  !  a  fine  chariot, 
to  shew  otfyour  charms!  These  you  ought  to  have, 
and  a  thousand  other  fine  things ;  ay,  and  if  you  will 
take  my  advice,  have  them  you  shall. 

Joanna.  Fine  things !  chariots  !  No,  no ;  not  for 
me.  To  work,  to  work  !  But  I'll  willingly  take  your 
advice  ;  for  you  are  so  kind,  it  cannot  be  ill. 

Mrs.E.  III!  Heaven  protect  me!  I  advise  a 
dear,  sweet,  handsome  creature  to  ill! 

Jbawnre.  Handsome  !  Fie!  an  orphan!  fatherless! 

Mrs.  E.  Ay,  very  true.    Ill !    No,  no  ;  think  me 

Joanna.  Dear  lady  !  [your  parent. 

Mrs.E.  Ah!  my  tender  lamb!  Think  of  joy; 
think  of  pleasure. 

Joanna.  Be  not  so  kind.  You  should  not  soften, 
but  steel  my  heart :  teach  it  to  have  neither  fear  nor 
feeling  of  wrong  ;  to  laugh  when  others  weep. 

Mrs.  E.  Do  not  think  of  it. 

Joanna.  Did  you  never  see  your  father? 

Mrs.  E.  Auan,  dear ! 

Joanna.  I  never  saw  mine;  do  not  even  know  his 
name>  I  had  a  strange  desire  to  see  him  once,  but 
once,  and  I  was  denied.  I  am  a  higii-spirited  girl, 
but  I  would  have  kneeled  to  him  ;  would  have  kissed 
Lis  feet;  and  was  refused.     No  matter. 

Mrs.  E.  Forget  it. 

Joanna.  Well,  well!  Courage!  You  must  let 
me  work :  I'll  earn  what  I  eat.  I  love  you  for  your 
kindness,  but  I  will  not  be  dependant. 

Mrs.  E,  Since  you  will — You  say  you  can  draw? 

J^oanH«.  It  has  been  my  delight.  I  have  studied  the 
human  countenance  ;  have  read  Lavater.         [3'ou? 

Mrs.  E.  Will  you  copy  the  engraving  I  shewed 

Joanna.  What,  the  portrait  of  that  strange — 

Mrs.E.  Mr.  Mordent.  {Handing  dovon  a  frame.) 

Joanna.  Mordent? 

Mrs.E.  Of  Portland-place. 

Joanna.  He's  a  wicked  man. 

Mrs.  E.  Nay —  [lion? 

Joanna.  A  wild  eye.    I  hope  he  is  not  your  rela- 

Mrs.  E.  No ;  but  has  been  a  very  good  friend. 

Joanna.  Take  care  of  him. 

Mrs.  E.  Can  you  judge  so  certainly? 

Joanna.  Looking  at  such  a  face,  who  can  fail? 

i  Examining  Mrs.  E.)  You  are  a  worthy  lady ;  a  kind 
ady;  your  actions  bespeak  it:  and  yet— don't  be 
ftngry,  there  is  something  about  your  features  that 
Mrs,  E.  Bless  me,  detir!  [I  don't  like. 
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Joanna.  I  must  be  wrong,  because  you  are  good : 
but  you  have  not  a  good  countenance.  That's 
strange ;  I  never  saw  such  a  thing  before.  And  the 
more  I  look,  the  less  1  like. 

Mrs.  E.  (Aside.)  Does  she  suspect  me? 

Joanna,  If  ever  I  draw  your  face,  I'll  alter  some 
of  the  lines.  I'll  make  them  sucli  as  I  think  virtue 
ought  to  have  made  them  ;  open,  honest,  undaunted. 
You  have  such  a  number  of  little  artful  wrinkles  at 
the  corners  of  your  eyes — You  are  very  cunning. 

Mrs.  E.  (Aside.)  What  does  she  meaa? 

Joanna.  But  what  of  that?  You  are  kind  to  me  ; 
and  I  fear  no  cunning,  not  I.  You  found  me  friend- 
less, have  given  me  work,  and  I  would  die  to  serve 
you;  so  I'll  copy  that  wild  man's  portrait. 

Mrs.E.  Wild! 

Joanna.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  you  need  not  fear 
him  :  but  if  you  know  any  vain,  foolish,  young  girls, 
that  love  flaunting,  and  will  listen  to  fine  promises, 
bid  them  beware  of  him. 

Mrs, E,  (Aside.)  A\\tt\e  vi'ilch.— [Enter  Betty .1 

Betty.  Mr.  Lennox  is  below,  madam.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  E.  I  am  glad  of  that.   My  sweet  Joanna,  I'll 

Joanna.  Me,  madam?  [introduce you  to  him. 

Mrs.  E.  Ay,  child,  that  I  will.  Everybody  shall 
know  what  an  angel  my  dear  young  friend  is. 

Joanna.  Consider,  madam —  [pleasure. 

Mrs.E.  Nay,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  refuse  me  this 

Joanna.  You  are  too  kind. 

Mrs.  E.  Come,  my  precious  ! 

Joanna.  Well,  I  commit  myself  to  your  trust. 

Friendless  and  fatherless,  you  will  be  my  guardian. 

You  are  too  generous  to  injure  the  helpless  and  the 

forlorn  ;  and  the  lines  in  your  face  are  false.  'lExeunt. 

Scene  II. — Att  Ante-chamber  in  Mordent's  house. 

Mordent  and  Cheveril  discovered, 

Chev.  Grumble  no  more,  guardy !  Have  done 
with  prognosticating  evil  'Tis  all  in  vain:  your 
gloomy  reign  is  ended  :    I  am  of  age! — 

Mor.  To  play  the  fool.  [exist! — 

Chev,  I'm  free!    I'm  alive!    I'm  beginning  to 

Mor,  Like  a  wretch  at  the  stake,  when  the  flames 
first  reach  him ! 

Chev,  The  whole  world  is  before  me ;  its  plea- 
sures are  spread  out,  and  I  long  to  fall  on.  The 
golden  apples  of  delight  hang  inviting  me  to  pluck, 

Jlfor.  Be  poisoned.  [eat,  and — 

Chev,  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mor,  As  your  guardian,  I— 

Chev.  D — n  guardianship!  I  have  been  guarded 
too  long.  Yearsout  of  number  have  I  been  fed  with 
lean  Latin,  crabbed  Greek,  and  an  abominable  olio 
of  the  four  faculties :  served  up  with  the  jargon  of 
Aristotle,  the  quirks  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  the 
quibbles  and  quodlibets  of  Doctor  Duns  iScotus — 

Mor.  Take  warning — 

Chev.  Fined  for  Horace ;  horsed  for  Homer ;  and 
plucked  because  I  could  not  parrot  over  their  pre- 
mises and  predicates,  majors  and  minors, antecedents 
and  consequents.  My  brain  was  a  broker's-shop  ; 
the  little  good  furniture  it  contained  all  hid  by  lum- 

Mor.  Let  me  tell  you,  young  sir —  [her. 

Chev.  Not  now :  your  day  is  done.  I  am  my  own 
man  !  I  breathe!  I  am  abroad  !  I  am  on  the  wing 
to  visit  the  regions  of  fruition  and  Paradise ;  to 
banquet  with  the  gods,  and  sip  ambrosia  from  the 
lips  of  Venus  and  Hebe,  the  loves,  and  the  graces  ! 

Mor.  You  are  a  lunatic  ! 

Chev.  No  ;  I  am'  just  come  to  my  senses — for  I 
am  just  come  to  my  estate.  High  health,  high  spi- 
rits, eight  thousand  a-year,  and  one-and-twenty. 

Mor.  Youth  !  riches  !  Poor  idiot!  Health,  too! 
What  is  man  but  a  walking  hospital  ?  You,  boy  ! 
you,  little  as  you  suspect  it,  include  within  yourself 
a  whole  pharmacopoeia  of  malady  and  mischief! 

Chev.  Zounds  !  he'll  persuade  me  presently  I  am 

Mor.  So  you  are.  [Pandora's  box! 

Chev.  Why,  guardy,  you  are  mad  ! 

Mor.  True,  or  I  should  take  the  shortest  way  to 
get  rid  of  misery,  and  instantly  go  hang  myself. 

Ch(v,  What  a  picture ! 


Scene  2.] 

Mor.  Equal  it  in  accaracy,  if  you  can. 

Chev.  Wby,  I  am  but  a  young  artist;  however, 
I  can  dash  ray  brush  at  the  canvas  as  daringly  as 
you  have  done.  So,  what  think  yon  of  mirth,  songs, 
and  smiles;  youth,  beauty,  and  kisses;  friendship, 
liberty,  and  love ;  with  a  large,  ca))acious  soul  of 
benevolence,  that  can  sooth  the  afflicted,  succour 
the  poor,  heal  the  sick,  instruct  the  ignorant,  ho- 
nour the  wise,  reform  the  bad,  adore  the  good,  and 
hug  genius  and  virtue  to  the  heartl 

Mor.  Every  feature  a  lie ! 

Chev.  Curse  me!  but  I  say  the  likeness  is,  at 
least,  as  good  as  your's :  and  I  am  sure  the  colour- 
ing is  infinitely  more  delightful. — [En/er  Donald.] 

Don.  I'ze  ganging  aboot  the  business  of  the  poor 
lassy,  ken  ye  me?  Gin  ye  want  me,  I'ze  be  back 
in  a  blink.  [not  torment  me. 

Mor.  Go  to  the  devil,  if  you  will ;  so  that  you  do 

Chev.  Ah!  friend  Donald,  don't  you  know  that 
I'm  of  age?  Won't  you  revel  and  roar,  my  boy? 
Why  do  you  look  so  glum,  old  honesty? 

Don.  Troth,  ye  mistake  the  maitter,  young  gen- 
tleman ;  I  am  an  auld  go-between. 

Chev.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Don.  It's  varra  true;  wetch  makes  me  unco blate. 
A  helpless  bairn  has  been  cast  upo'  the  wide  warld 
by  a  hairtless  father,  and  I  am  a  pairt  o'  the  cause. 

Mor.  Again,  imp? 

Chev.  A  child  deserted  by  the  father  ! 

Don,  Ye  well  may  shew  the  gogle  o'  yeer  eyn. 

Cheu.  Is  he  poor?  is  he  pennylessl 

Don.  3Iuch  thereaboot,  an  I  dunna  miss  my  ken. 
.  Chev.  Bring  the  child  to  me  ;  bring  it  to  me,  old 
rueful !  I'll  be  its  father.  I  never  fathered  a  child 
in  my  life,  and  I  long  to  begin. 

Don.  Ye  seem,  truly,  to  ha'  mair  human  affaction 
than  some  fathers.  [vampire  ! 

Mor.  Begone!  Leave  us,  blood-sucker!  goblin  ! 

Don.  Yas  ;  I'ze  gang  where  I  tow'd  ye  ;  and,  gin 
I  dunna  hear  o'  her,  ye'ze  hear  o'  me.  \^iExit. 

Chev.  Bring  me  the  baby,  Donald.  Zounds  !  how 
it  would  delight  me  to  father  all  the  fatherless  chil- 
dren in  the  world.  Poor  little  dears  !  I  should  have 
a  plentiful  brood.  And  so,  guardian,  I  want  money. 

Mor.  What,  to  purchase  destruction  wholesale! 

Chev.  I  have  five  hundred  good,  wicked,  spirited, 
famous  projects  on  hand.  You  have  seventeen  thou- 
sand pounds  of  mine,  hard  cash  :  I  want  it — 

JIfor.  Seventeen  thousand  plagues  ! 

Chev.  Every  farthing. 

Mor.  Your  money,  sir,  is  locked  up  in  mortgages. 

Chev.  Locked  up?  Oh,  d— e!  I'll  unlock  it.  I'll 
send  honest  Grime  to  ye  ;  he  carries  a  master-key. 

Mor.  Have  you  no  regard  to  my  convenience? 

Chev.  I'll  pay  the  premium  ;  and,  if  you  want  se- 
curity, you  may  have  mine.  I  must-have  money  ! 
The  world  must  hear  of  me  ;  I'll  be  a  patron,  and 
a  subscriber,  and  a  collector,  and  an  amateur,  and 
a  connoisseur,  and  a  dilletanti !  I'll  hunt,  I'll  race, 
I'll  dice!  I'll  grub,  plant,  plan,  and  improve!  I'll 
buy  a  stud,  fell  a  forest,  build  a  palace,  and  pull 
down  a  church!  [^Exit. 

Mor.  Mr.  Cheveril !  He  is  flown  !  Why,  ay,  with 
spirits  equally  wild,  wanton,  and  ignorant  of  evil, 
I  began  my  career.  I  have  now  lived  long  enough 
to  discover  that  universal  nature  is  nniversal  agony. 
Oh  !  this  rejected  Joanna!  Miserable  girl !  Well, 
am  not  I  miserable,  too?  Who  is  not?  The  dangers 
to  which  she  may  be  exposed  !  the  cruelty  of  ut- 
terly abandoning  her  !  Never  shall  I  again  be  at 
peace  with  myself! 

Lady  A,  (Without.')  Where  is  your  master? 
-  Mor.  Hark  !  my  wife !  She  tortures  me  with  her 
silent  sufferings  and  her  stifled  sighs.  Passion, 
bitter  reproach,  and  violent  menace,  would  be  infi- 
nitely more  supportable.  In  short,  I  have  not  de- 
served her  kindness,  and  cannot  endure  it.  [E.v«>. 
Enter  Lady  Anne. 

Lady  A.  Mr.  Mordent!  Thus  does  he  continually 
shun  me.  Why,  then,  do  I  haunt  him?  why  intrude 
myself  upon  him  ?    Must  (his  have  no  end  1    Pond, 
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foolish  heart,  these  aches  and  pains  are  fruitless : 
sleep  in  forgetfulness,  cease  to  feel,  and  be  at  peace! 

Mrs.  S.  (  Without.)  I  tell  you,  I  can't  stay. 

Ladij  A.  The  stories,  too,  with  which  this  kind 
but  othcious  creature  torments  me — 

£n<<?r  Mrs.  S A Rs NET,  hastily. 

Mrs.  S.  I've  got  it,  my  lady  !  I've  got  it  I 

Lady  A.   What  is  the  matter  now  1 

Mrs.  S.  Whj',  I'll  tell  your  ladyship.  A  queer, 
quandary  kind  of  person  brought  my  master  a  let- 
ter, which  I  knew  was  suspicious.  So,  my  master's 
coat  was  all  powder,  over  here:  how  he  came  by 
it,  I  don't  know. 

Lady  A.  Psha!  Pray  don't  tease  me. 

Mrs.  S.  So,  my  lady,  he  took  it  off,  and  ordered 
one  of  the  fellows  to  give  it  a  brush.  So,  making 
a  pretence  I  was  close  at  his  heels — 

Lady  A.  At  whose  heels? 

Mrs.  S.  The  footman's,  my  lady.  So,  while  he 
was  brushing,  he  had  a  wranglation  with  the  cook; 
and  turned  about  to  gabble  footman's  gibberish 
with  she ;  so  I,  having  a  hawk's-eye,  twirled  my 
hand  behind  me,  so;  and  felt  in  the  pocket,  and 
there  I  found  this  written  letter,  which  I  slyly 
slipped  under  my  apron,  so. 

Lady  A.  Take  aletter  out  of  your  master's  pocket? 

Mrs.  S,  Yes,  my  lady ;  because,  being  broke 
open,  I  read  the  contents,  and  found  that  it  was 
from  one  Mrs.  Enfield,  to  appoint  an  assassination 
between  my  master  and  a  young  girl. 

Lady  A.  Give  it  me.  [but  wish  to  see  it. 

Mrs.S.  Yes,  my  lady;  I  was  sure  you  could  not 

Lady  A.  Mistress  Sarsnet,  I  have  frequently  cau- 
tioned you  against  practices  like  these ;  which  are 

Mrs.S.  My  lady!  [mean  and  dishonest. 

Lady  A.  To  have  robbed  your  master  of  his  money 
would  have  been  less  culpable  than  to  steal  from  hiui 
the  knowledge  of  transactions  which,  because  of 
their  impropriety,  he  has  not  the  courage  to  avow. 

Mrs.S.  It's  very  hard,  because  I  can't  bear  your 
lady — ladyship's  ill-usage  ;  and — and— and  always 
feel  as  if  my  very  stays  were  a-bursting,  to  see  your 
— your  treatment,  time  after  time,  that  I  should  get 
myself  ill — ill — ill-will,  because  I  love  you  from 
the  very  bottom  of  my  heart. 

Lady  A.  1  have  winked  at  these  liberties  too 
often  ;  I'll  suffer  them  no  longer. 

Mrs.S.  Very — very  well.  Since  your  ladyship 
is  so  angry,  you  may  turn — turn  me  away,  if  you 
please,  and  quite  break — break — break  my  heart. 

Lady  A.  No  ;  the  fault  is  more  than  half  my  own  : 
but,  from  this  time,  I  seriously  warn  you  against 
such  improper,  such  base  actions. 

Mrs.  S.  ^'ery — very  well,  my  lady.  I'll  be  deaf, 
and  dumb,  and  blind;  and  when  I  see  you  treated 
worser  than  a  savage,  I'll  burst  twenty  laces  a-day 
before  I'll  speak  a  word. 

Lady  A.  (  With  great  kinduess.)  What  you  have 
done  has  been  aftectionately  meant.  I  am  sorry  to 
have  given  you  pain,  and  to  have  excited  your 
tears  ;  but  I  must  earnestly  desire  you  will  commit 
no  more  such  mistakes.  'They  are  wrong  in  them- 
selves, and  every  way  fatal  to  my  peace. 

Mrs.S.  (Kisses  her  hand.)  You  are  the  tenderest 
and  best  of  ladies !  and  I  know  who  is  an  unfeeling 
brute !  [Exit  Lady  A. 

Enter  LENNOX  and  Cheveril. 

Len.  Pray,  Mrs.  Sarsnet,  is  Mr.  Mordent  within  1 

Mrs.  S.  Indeed,  sir,  I  don't  know.  (^Muttering.) 
Mr.  Mordent  is  a  good-for-nothing  chap  !       [E-vit. 

Len.  I'll  bet  you  a  thousand,  Cheveril,  your 
charmer  does  not  equal  the  girl  I  have  this  moment 

Chev.  Done,  for  ten  thousand.  [left. 

Len.  You  would  lose. 

Chev.  You  never  beheld  so  peerless  a  beauty ! 

Len.  How  did  you  become  acquainted  with  her? 

Chev.  We  are  not  yet  acquainted ;  and  I  fear  we 

Len.  Oh,  oh  !  [never  shall  be. 

Chev.  I  met  her  three  times  in  the  Green  Park. 
The  first  moment  I  gazed  at  her  with  admiration — 
as  soon  as  she  was  gone  by — 
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Len.  Gone  hy  ? 

Chev.  Good  manners,  you  know,  would  not  let 
me  stare  her  in  the  face.  Such  a  shape !  such  ele- 
gance! The  next  time  I  determined  to  speak  to 
Ler,  and  approached  as  resolutely  as  Hercules  to 

Len.  A  good  simile  for  a  beauty.         [the  Hydra. 

Chev.  I  had  studied  a  speech;  hut,  somehow, 
there  was  such  a  sweet  severity  in  her  looks,  I — I 
had  not  the  power  to  utter  a  word. 

Len.  Courageous  lover! 

Chev.  The  third  time,  however,  it  being  a  little 
darker,  (for  it  was  always  in  the  evening,)  I  was 
more  undaunted:  so,  fully  determined  to  throw 
myself  at  her  feet,  and  declare  my  passion,  np  I 
marched  ;  but,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  she 
turned  and  looked  me  full  in  the  face;  and  her 
beauty,  and — and  virtue,  and — and  modesty,  were 
so  awful,  that  my  heart  sunk  within  me. 

Len.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Chev.  It  is  now  a  fortnight  since;  and  although 
T  have  walked  the  Green  Park,  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  every  day,  I  could  never  once  again  set 
eyes  on  her.  Intolerable  booby  that  I  was,  to  lose 
three  such  precious  opportunities — 

Len.  Of  making  love  to  a  lady's-maid. 

Chev.  Oh!  for  one  momentary  glance,  that  I 
might  give  vent  to  the  passion  that  devours  me! 

Len.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Chev.  What,  you  think  I  dare  not? 

Len.  Ha,  ha,  na !  Look  you,  Cheveril ;  I  know 
you :  a  lighted  match  and  the  mouth  of  a  cannon 
could  not  cow  you  like  the  approach  of  a  petticoat. 

Chev.  I  afraid  of  women!  D — me  !  I  don't  under- 
stand having  my  character  attacked  and  traduced. 
Make  a  Master  Jackey  of  me  ?    I  am  a  wicked  one ! 

Len.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Wicked!  j'ou  are  as  consci- 
entious as  a  drunken  methodist,  or  a  dying  miser. 
You  are  not  only  afraid  of  the  woman,  but  of  the  sin. 

Chev.  Why,  if — no,  d — me!  'tis  not  true.  I  have 
no  more  conscience  than  yourself. 

Len.  Me!  I  have  a  deal  of  conscience.  Pleasure, 
I  own,  can  tempt  me  ;  but  I  make  no  pretensions, 
like  you,  to  the  sin  for  the  sake  of  reputation. 

Chev,  Sir,  I  make  no  such  pretensions.  I  am, 
indeed,  resolved  to  be  a  fellow  of  enterprize,  pith, 
and  soul ;  but  not  by  vile,  rascally  methods.  I'll 
love  all  the  women,  and,  perhaps,  trick  some  of  the 
men;  but  not  seduce  wives,  ruin  daughters,  and 
murder  husbands  and  fathers.  No;  if  I  cannot  be 
■wicked  without  being  criminal,  d — me,  if  I  do  not 
live  and  die  an  honest,  dull  dog!  \_Exil. 

Enter  Mordent,  searching  his  pockets. 

Mor.  Curse  the  letter!  il'sgone!  Careless  booby  ! 

Le7i.  What's  the  matter"?     [hands  of  Lady  Anne. 

Mor.  A  thousand  to  one  but  it  has  fallen  into  the 

Len.  Whathave  you  lost? 

Mor.  A  d — d  epistle  from — 

Enter  Lady  Anne. 

Lady  A.  Mr.  Mordent,  I  am  glad  to  meet  with 

Mor.  Glad  !  Is  the  thing  so  difficult?  [you. 

Lady  A.  I  did  not  say  so;  I  meant  nothing  unkind. 

Mor.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Lady  A.  Indeed,  I  did  not.  I  wish  to  speak  to  you. 

Mor.  (^To Lennox,  retiring.)  Stay  where  you  are, 
Lennox.  What,  man,  you  are  in  no  fear  of  soothing 
insultl  You  are  not  married. 

Len.  I'll  return  in  five  minutes.  \_Exit. 

Lady  A.  Pray,  Mr.  Mordent — 

Mor.  Psha!  I  know  1  am  a  bear  at  the  stake  : 
don't  shorten  my  tether. 

Lady  A.  I  have  a  paper — (Shewing  the  letter.) 

Mor.  Ay,  ay  ;  I  knew  it.    Come,  I  am  prepared. 

Lady  A.  It  fell  into  my  hands  by  the  reprehensi- 
ble but  unauthorized  curiosity  of  my  woman. 

Mor.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Lady  A,  Indeed,  I  have  never  opened  it. 

Mor,  Nor  she  either? 

Lady  A.  Yes ;  but  that  is  not  my  fault. 

Mor.  Your's,  indeed!  Impossible! 

Lady  A.  The  heart,  which  I  cannot  secure  by 
aflection,  I  will  not  alienate  by  suspecting. 


[Act  II. 

Mor.  Psha!  Meekness  is  bat  mockery;  forbear- 
ance, insult. 

Lady  A .  How  shall  I  behave?  Which  way  frame 
my  words  and  looks,  so  as  not  to  offend  ?  Would  I 
could  discover ! 

Mor.  You  never  complain!  You  have  no  jealousy! 

Lady  A,  Indeed,  I've  been  very  obstinately  blind. 

Mor,  Ay,  ay  !  "  Patience  on  a  monument!" 

Lady  A.  Reproach  has  never  escaped  my  lips. 

Mor,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  As  if  lips  were  the  only  in- 
struments of  upbraiding!  No  deep  fetched  sighs7 
no  pale,  melancholy  glances?  no  obvious  hiding 
of  the  ever-ready  tear  ? 

Lady  A.  I  fear  I  have  been  to  blame.  Indeed,  I 
am  sorry  that  my  sensations  have  been  so  acute. 

Mor.  You  accuse !  You  give  a  husband  pain  ! 
Insolent  supposition ! 

Lady  A.  I  siucerely  wish,  my  dear,  yon  gave  no 
more  than  I  intend  to  give.  [accuse  ! 

JWor.  There!  Did  not  I  say  so?  Ha,  ha,  ha!  You 

Lady  A.  I  am  wrong;  I  forgot  myself.  Pray,  for- 
give me.  Why  am  I  subject  to  these  mistakes? 

Jlfor.  You  are  all  angel — 

Lady  A.  Would  I  were! 

Mor.  And  I  all  demon  !      [tion  yon  once  bore — • 

Lady  A.  Do  not,  Mr.  Mordent,  by  the  dear  afl'ec- 

Mor.  There,  there  !    The  affection  I  once  bore  ! 

Lady  A.  Heavens !  musti  everbefated  to  wound, 
when  it  is  most  the  wish  of  my  soul  to  heal  ? 

Mor.  Why  was  the  Earl  of  Oldcrest  here  this 
morning?  Why  are  these  family  consultations  held? 

Lady  A.  They  are  contrary  to  my  wish. 

Mor.  A  separation,  I  hear,  is  the  subject  of  them. 

Lady  A.  But  not  countenanced  by  me. 

Mor,  Pretending  in  pity  to  spare  me  yourself, 
they  are  to  be  set  upon  me. 

Lady  A.  Never!  Heaven  be  my  judge,  never ! 

Mor.  I  ^m  to  be  subjected  to  their  imperious 
dictates. 

Lady  A ,  I  own  they  have  lately  been  very  urgent 
with  me  to  return  to  my  father ;  but,  were  you  only 
kind,  their  solicitations  would  be  vain,  indeed.  Oh  ! 
take  pity  on  yourself  and  me,  and  teach  me  to  re- 
gain your  lost  affections !  or,  if  that  be  too  great  a 
blessing  to  hope,  there  is  still  one  evil  which  I 
would  suffer  any  other  torture  to  escape:  think,  if 
you  can,  that  I  no  longer  love;  treat  me  with  un- 
kindness;  neglect,  accuse,  do  anything — but  hate 
me!  Let  me  not  endure  that  last  stage  of  misery  ! 
But,  oh,  heavens!  if  our  former  endearments  must 
end  in  that,  have  mercy,  and  retard  or  conceal  it  as 
long  as  you  can.  \^Exil. 

Mor.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  W^hat  are  barbs,  and  stings, 
and  poisoned  arrows?  Pitiful  instruments  !  Thou, 
triumphant  wretchedness,  usest  these  but  on  small 
occasions;  they  wantpungency.' — [JSn<er Lennox.] 

Len.  May  I  come  in? 

Mor.  Ay,  ay  !  Now  am  I  ripe  for  mischief. 

Len.  You  seem  out  of  temper.What  has  happened  ? 

Mor.  Trifles,  trifles!  She  has  got  the  letter. 

Le7i.  From  whom? 

Mor.  Mrs.  Enfield. 

Len.  Zounds ! 

Mor.  An  invitation  to  a  new  sample  of  beauty. 
She  has  seen  it;  returned  it;  has  graciously  for- 
given ;  has  racked,  has  driven  me  mad! 

Len.  And  do  you  mean  to  go? 

Mor,  Ay,  will  [ !  Since  devil  I  am,  devil  let  me 
be  !  It  will  be  some',  though  but  a  petty  vengeance 

Xen.  You  must  not.  [for  prying. 

Mor.  Indeed  but  I  will. 

Len.  We  have  long  been  friends,  and  fellow- 
sinners;  but,  in  these  affairs,  we  have  always  be- 

Mor.  What  then?  [haved  honourably.  ' 

Len.  I  have  seen  the  girl. 

Mor.  Where? 

Len.  At  Enfield's. 

Mor.  Did  she  write  to  yon,  too? 

Len.  She  did.    An  angel.  Mordent! 

Mor.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Marry  her,  and  make  wretch- 
edness secure. 


Act  III.  Scene  1.] 

Len.  No ;  bat  I  am  fixed  for  life.  Such  animation ! 
such  soul !  The  finestcreaturemj  eyes  ever  behold ! 

Mor.'^'W  see  her. 

Len.  No ;  I  cannot  consent. 

Mor.  -Why  so?  I'll  aid  you  to  carry  her  off. 

Len.  Are  you  serious  ? 

Mor.  As  malice  can  make  me.  The  sex  have  been 
worse  to  me  than  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine. 

Len.  And  what  have  you  been  to  them? 

Mor.  No  matter;  I'll  have  my  revenge. 

Len.  And  you  will  aid  me  in  this  business'? 

Mor.  I  will. 

Len.  Solemnly?  on  your  word  and  honour'? 

Mor.  I  tell  you  I  will!  [pany,  observe. 

Len.  Why, then,  see  her  you  shall ;  butinmycom- 

Mor.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Right;  anticipate  your  tor- 
ments! [assistance  and  advice. 

Len.  On  this  condition,  I  shall  thank  you  for  your 

Mor.  Why,  ay  !  Advice!  I,  too,  fool  that  I  am, 
knowing  the  impotence  of  man  to  avert  mischief,  I 
wish  for  advice!    I — {Aside.) — There  may  be  dan- 

ie».  Well?  [ger  in  telling  him. 

Mor.  A — a  friend  of  mine  has  a  child ;  suppose  it 
a — a  natural  child,  that  he  knows  not  how  properly 
to  dispose  of.  [perly  to  dispose  of? 

Len.  A  natural  child,  that  he  knows  not  how  pro- 

Mor.  Yes. 

Len.  Could  not  he  sell  it  to  the  kidnappers? 

Mor.  Psha!  [fifty  pounds  down. 

Len.  There  are  honest  overseers  that  will  take  it, 

Mor,  Not  an  infant;  twenty  years  of  age. 

Len.O\\ !  then,  indeed — thereare  crimp  sergeants. 

Mor.  When  I  put  a  serious  question,  I  expect  a 
serious  answer.  [his  child ! 

Len.  Serious  !  And  ask  what  a  man  is  to  do  with 

Mor.  Suppose  he  should  have  legitimate  offspring? 

Z,e»i.  Oh,oh!  Legiiimatel  Ah!  Made  of  other 
metal !  a  different  manufacture  ! 

Mor.  You  won't  hear.  He  provided  for  her — 

Len.  A  female,  too?        [rejected  his  assistance — 

Mor.  Would  have  continued  to  provide,  but  she 

Len.  How  so  ? 

Mor.  Unless  he  would  see  her,  embrace  her  ;  that 
is,  whine  over,  acknowledge  her,  and  bestow  his 

Len.  And  he  refused?  [blessing. 

Mor.  Why  not?  Of  what  benefit  are  blessings? 
Where  all  is  evil,  why  torment  conscience  concern- 

Len,  He  is  a  monster!  [ing  the  mode? 

Mor.  But,  sir,  appearances — 

Len.  D — n  appearances  ! 

Mor.  Friends^ 

Len.  D — n  his  friends ! 

Mor.  A  wife — 

Len.  D — n  his  wife!  He  has  friends,  appearances, 
and  a  wife  ;  but  he  has  no  heart. 

Enter  DONALD,  in  great  agitation. 

Don.  She  is  gone  !  she  is  lost  for  aye !  I'ze  e'en 
red  wude  !  [and  mischief? 

Mor.  (Aside  to  Don.)  How  now, herald  of  malice 

Don.  I  canna  foregether  her  !  Fair  fa'  yeer  hairt! 
I'ze  ne'er  set  eyes  o'  her  mair. 

Afor.  Peace,  hound! 

J>on.  I  tell  youl  wnnna!  Misca'  meanye  wnll,the 
de'il  ma'  care  !   A  father  turn  his  back  o'  his  bairn  ! 

Len.  Oh,  oh  !  What  it  was  yourself,  your  own 
daughter,  you  were  talking  of? 

Do7i.  Gin  earth  baud  her,  I'/.e  ha'  her  yet ;  ay,  and 
I'ze  gar  ye  do  her  recht.    She  laft  amassige  for  ye. 

Mor.  W^hat  message  ? 
^^  Don.  Tell  him,  gin  he  wunna  gi'  his  child  ane 
kess,  ane  scrimpet  blassing,  that  child  wull  wark, 
stairve,  and  die,  ore  she  wull  leve  like  a  parish 
pauper  on  scraps  and  alms.  Tell  him  she  has  a 
pridefoo'  spirit,  that  wunna  bag,  gin  she  canna  win  : 
and,  gif  he  scorn  his  dochtor,  she  scorns  aksapt  his 
chairity.  {Going.) 

Len.  So,  you  commit  crime,  and  then  invent  a 
system  for  its  justification?  Excellent  philosopher  ! 

Don.  Why  dunna  ye  spier  a'ter  her  yeersal?  Eh, 
waesucks !  Ye  dunna  ken  yeer  ain  bairn  ! 

Len,  How? 
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Don.  Ye  never  saw  the  face  o'  her,  sin  she  hung 
a  wee  giglet  at  the  breast.  Weel,  weel !  Nothing 
comes  more  surely  tul  licht  than  that  which  is  long 
hidden.  An  ill  life,  an  ill  end  !  lExit. 

Mor.  Wolves,  tigers,  serpents,  were  first  created, 
and  then  man. 

Len.  You  are,  truly,  a  high  fellow.  Mordent :  and 
you  spend  your  fortune,  wrong  your  wife,  and  dis- 
own yourchild:  thatis,  you  inflict  misery,  and  theo 
tell  us  all  are  miserable. 

Mor.  I  act  and  I  am  acted  upon:  the  precept 
and  the  proof  go  together. 

Len.  You  are  incorrigible!  But  come;  we  must 
about  this  business.  My  heart  is  deeply  interested. 

Mor.  My  affairs  are  at  a  crisis;  and,  if  I  augur 
rightly,  it  will  soon  be  all  over  with  me.      [field's. 

Len.  Hope  better.    Come,  come  with  me  to  En- 

Mor.  I'll  meet  you  there  in  balf  an  hour. 

Len.  Do  not  fail.    I  am  all  impatience.       lE.vit. 

Mor.  Just  so  are  curs  fighting,  and  thieves  in  the 
act  of  plundering.  Man  is  ever  eager  on  mischief. 
With  what  infernal  ardour  do  two  armies  prepare 
in  the  morning  to  exterminate  each  other  before 
noon!  Are  they  not  wise?  What  is  it  but  compress- 
ing the  sum  of  evil  within  an  hour,  which  trembling 
cowardice  would  protract  through  an  age?     [^Exit. 

ACT  III.— Scene  I.— The  House  of  Mordent. 
Cheveril  and  Grime  discovered. 

Chev.  You  must  let  me  have  the  cash  directly. 

Grime.  That  is  impossible. 

Chev.  I  say,  you  must.  When  I  have  wants  and 
wishes,  nothing  shall  be  impossible. 

Grime.  (Aside.)  What  if  I  were  to  tell  him  of 
Joanna?   He  would  pay  well. 

Chev.  Twelve  hours  have  I  been  free,  and  have 
not  had  a  taste  of  pleasure  yet.  If  I  do  not  make 
haste,  I  shall  grow  old  before  I  begin. 

Grime.  (Aside.)  I  should  make  him  my  friend  : 
'tis  a  rare  thought ! 

Chev.  Why  do  you  ruminate?  Do  you  doubt  me? 

Grime.  Mr.  Cheveril! 

Chev.  Well,  sir? 

Grime.  Do  you  love  innocence,  youth,  and  beauty  ? 

Chev.  Do  I !  'Sdeath  !  I  am  dying  for  them. 

Grime.  I  know  where  they  are  to  be  found. 

Chev.  You? 

Grime.  The  rarest  creature! 

Chev.  Where,  where? 

Grime,  Such  pure  white  and  red ! 

Chev.  Ay ! 

Grime,  Sach  moist,  ripe,  ruddy  lips !      [where  ? 

CAeu. 'Sdeath !  don'tdrivememad.  Tellmewhere, 

Grime.  At  a  certain  convenient —  [kind. 

Chev.  No,  no;  I  have  no  taste  for  beauties  of  that 

Grime.  See  her,  and  then  judge. 

Chev.  (Aside.)  Besides,  I'll  not  be  unfaithful  to 
my  angelic  incognita  of  the  Green  Park, 

Grime.  She  is  a  young,  untutored  thing. 

Chev.  Untutored? 

Grime.  That  I  can  assure  yon. 

Chev.  Then  depend  upon  it  I'll  not  be  her  instruc- 
tor.    How  came  she  in  such  a  place? 

Grime.  She  knows  nothing  of  the  place,  nor  in 
the  least  suspects  she  is  in  bad  company. 

Chev.  Poor,  dear  soul!  Whatrascal  senther  there? 

Grime.  Hem  !  Why,  that  is— it — it — it  was  a 
kind  of  accident. 

Chev.  She  is  not  for  me.  I  want  to  be  a  famous 
wicked  fellow,  but  not  by  ensnaring  the  helpless. 

Grime.  Nay,  if  you  will  neither  ensnare  nor  accept 
the  already  ensnared,  you  must  e'en  marry,  or  starve. 

Chev.  That  is  d— d  hard  ! 

Grime.  Ensnared  she  will  be. 

Chev.  Curse  me,  but  she  shall  not ! 

Grime.  What  will  you  do?  [cherish  her. 

Chev.  Snatch  her  from  danger  ;  provide  lor  her. 

Grime.  Ay,  now  you  say  something. 

Chev.  Zounds!  Here  have  I  been  an  age  in  the 
possession  of  eight  thousand  a-year,  and  have  not 
done  one  famous,  good,  wicked  thing  yel.  It'»  a 
d— d  shame! 
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Grime,  You  will  fall  in  love  with  her  the  moment 
you  see  her. 

Chev.  To  be  sure  T  shall.  No  ;  on  recollection,  I 
can't  love  two  at  a  lime.  Then,  if  she  should  tempt 
me  to  be  wicked — I  mean  vicious?  I  love  wicked- 
ness, but  I  hate  vice.  'Tis  a  dirty  whirlpool,  in 
which,  if  once  a  man  set  his  foot,  he  is  soon  up  to 
his  chin.  -   [with  an  introduction. 

Grime.  'Tis  in    Dover-street.     I'll  furnish  you 

Chev.  You  are  abundantly  civil.  An  introduction 
from  an  usurer  to  a — Hem  I  I  shall  come  to  prefer- 

Grime.  Thisistheaddress.(G<ye««card.)  [raent. 

C/iev,  Dover-street? 

Grime.  Yes;  Mrs.  Enfield. 

Chev.  (Reads.)  "  Number"— 'Sblood!  Why  do 
T  stand  prating  here"?  I,  who  have  been  kept  fast- 
ing from  happiness  and  pleasure  so  long?  Another 
day  will  be  over,  and  I  shall  not  get  a  taste  of  plea- 
sure. (Going.) 

Grime.  Nay,  I  am  telling  yon  of  a  banquet. 

Chev.  Are  you"?  Why,  then,  I  have  a  keen  appe- 
tite, and  a  most  devouring  wish  to  fall  to  :  so  here 
goes !  [Exit.']  Enter  Mordent. 

-  Mor.  So,  Mr.  Grime  !  [good  leisure. 

Grime.  Everything  is  prepared,  sir  :  we  wait  yaur 

Mor.  You  willfind  Mr.  Item  in  his  own  room. 

Grime.  I  shall  attend  you  there :  we  can  do  no 
business  till  you  come.  [Exit. 

Enter  Clement. 

Clem.  My  uncle  desires  me  to  inform  you,  sir, 
that  he  has  examined  the  deed,  and  it  is  ready  for 

Mor.  I  am  coming.  [signing. 

Clem.  Had  I  but  any  influence  with  you,  sir,  I 
would  entreat,  I  would  conjure  you  not  to  execute 

Mor.  Why?  [it. 

Clem.  A  sudden  demand  maybe  made  by  the  first 
mortgagee ;  you  may  be  unprovided  for  payment ; 
equity  of  redemption  will  be  forfeited  ;  he  will  fore- 
close, and  the  estate  will  be  his,  at  a  valuation  made 
iifty  years  ago,  at  less  than  half  its  present  worth. 

Mor.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  'Twill  become  his  incum- 
brance, as  it  has  been  mine. 

Clem.  Money-lenders  neglect  no  advantage. 

Mor.  And,  as  for  conscience  or  honour — 

Clem.  Some  of  them,  I  am  afraid,  sir,  have  very 
little  of  either. 

Mor.  'Tis  in  the  order  of  things.  Your  nncle, 
indeed,  is  a  man  of  integrity  ;  he  knows  them  to  be 
rogues,  and  warns  me  of  them. 

Clem.  Sir,  he — he  may  be  a  mistaken  man,  like 
others.  I  once  again  conjure  you,  sir,  to  re-consider 
the  consequence.    It's  a  very  serious  affair. 

Mor.  Mr.  Clement  you  are  young:  you  cherish 
the  fond  hope  of  alleviating  misery.     Ah! 

Clem.  Sir,  I — My  situation  is  a  painful  one  ;  but 
every  feeling  of  honesty  and  duty  compel  me  to  in- 
form you,  that  when  once  you  have  signed  this  deed, 
you  will  be  wholly  in  the  grasp  of  mercenary  men, 
who  will  pay  no  respect  to  former  profits,  the  be- 
nefits they  have  received,  or  the  feelings  and  dis- 
tresses of  him  bywhom  they  have  acquired  wealth, 
power,  and  pride.  [Exit. 

Mor.  The  nephew  and  the  uncle,  poor  fools  1  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  honest.  Grime  is  more  cun- 
ning, and  will  not  forfeit  his  hope  of  cutting  evil 
short  at  the  gallows.  The  deed  must  be  signed  ; 
for  the  money  must  be  had.  Yet  these  cautionings 
do  but  strengthen  an  aversion,  which,  in  spite  of 
necessity,  I  have  always  felt  against  this  last  act  of 
despair. — [Enter  Item.] — Mr.  Item,  you  are  right : 
this  mortgage  is  a  d — d  affair.  Delay  is  danger- 
ous; thought  is  vain;  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think 
again  before  I  sign. 

Item.  By  all  means,  sir.  I  like  that ;  I  approve 
of  that.  Act  with  your  eyes  open  ;  take  no  rash 
step.  'Tis  what  I  always  say — But  mine  is  a  thank- 
less oflice.  Like  other  ofiicious  fools,  J  can  give 
counsel,  but  no  help.  I'm  sorry  to  tell  you,  the  up- 
holsterer is  below,  who  is  very  insolent,  and  de- 
clares, if  be  be  not  paid  immediately,  he  will  have 
.  an  execution  in  the  house  before  night. 


[Act  III. 

Mor,  Could  not  you  put  him  off  for  a  week  ? 

Item.  He  has  been  put  off  too  often. 

Mor.  Are  there  no  means  by  which  you  might 
advance  me  that  sum  yourself? 

Iletn.  Oh!  that  I  could;  it  would  make  me  the 
happiest  man  on  earth  I 

Mor.  Affectionate  soul ! 

Itetn,  Riches  would  now,  indeed,  be  welcome  I 

Mor.  Mr.  Item,  you  make  me  as  great  a  fool  as 
yourself. '  [not  to  sign  it. 

Item,  As  to  the  deed,  again  and  again  I  warn  you 

Mor.  Then  I  will  not.  Ruin  and  wretchedness 
are  certain  ;  but  the  mode  of  being  wretched  is  in 
my  own  choice,  and  I  will  not. 

Item.  Yet,  what  the  devil  I  shall  say  to  all  your 
other  tradesmen,  Idon'tknow:  they  are  every  man 
of  them  as  clamorous  as  the  upholsterer.  I  don't 
believe  one  of  them  will  wait  two  days.    ■ 

Mor.  Was  ever  man  so  pestered! 

Item,  Here,  too,  is  a  long  account  I  have  just 
received  from  your  groom  at  Newmarket;  who  says 
he  shall  soon  want  even  a  wisp  of  hay.  For  my 
part,  I  have  not  a  guinea  in  hand:  I  wish  I  had. 
Then  the  impatience  of  Cheveril !  and  what  the  ma- 
lignant world  will  say  of  the  defalcation  of  a  guar- 
dian, there  is  no  foreseeing  !     Sign  you  must  not ! 

Mor,  At  least  I  will  take  an  hour  or  two  to  think 
of  it.  Misfortune,  disgrace,  and  approaching  in- 
famy, sit  mocking  at  me ;  and  I  shall  soon  attain 
the  acm£  of  misery.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II.— The  Slreet.^Enter  Cheveril. 

Chev.  This  is  the  street !  it  must  be  somewhere 
hereabout!  What  a  fatiguing  affair  pleasure-hunt- 
ing is  !  Oh!  that  I  could  once  more  meet  my  lovely 
angel !  my  Green-park  deity  !    This  is  the  number. 

Enter  Lennox  from  Mrs.  Enfield's  house. 
Heyday !  Lennox  coming  from — You,  who  preach 
refinement  of  pursuit  and  delicacy  of  enjoyment? 

Len.  Oh!  we  preach  one  thing,  and  practice  ano- 
ther.    Beside,  were  you  but  to  see  her — 

Chev.  Her!  who?  [ture — 

Len.  The  girl  I  told  you  of.    The  divinest  crea- 

Chev.  What,  here?  In  this  house? 

Len.  Yes  ;  but  she  shall  not  remain  there  half- 
an-hour.  I  am  going  to  prepare  everything.  I  am 
determined  to  secure  her.  [trodnction,  too. 

Chev.  (Aside.)  Honest  Grime  has  given  him  an  in- 

Len.  Hush  !  there  she  is !  (  Pointing  toatcindow.) 

Chev.  Where?  I  see  nobody. 

Len.  Ah!  she  is  gone  again. 

Chev.  Oh!  but  I'll — (Preparing  to  run.) 

Len.  (Seizing  him.)  Where  are  you  going? 

Chev.  To  leap  through  the  window. 

Le3t,  No,  Cheveril ;  that  must  not  be. 

Chev.  Why  not? 

Len.  She  is  mine  ! 

Chev.  Your's  ?  [a  hundred  pounds  down. 

Len.  I  have  bought  an  exclusive  right  to  her;  paid 

Chev.  Pooh ! 

Len.  1  tell  you  she  is,  and  shall  be  mine  ! 

Chev,  Well,  well;  if  so — (Going.) 

Len,  (Preventing  him,)  Come  with  me. 

Chev,  No  ;  I  can't. 

Len,  Why  not? 

Chev.  Good  b'ye  !  [Exit  in  haste, 

Len,  Zounds!  my  d — d  blabbing  tongue — (Look- 
ing after  him.)  There  he  flies,  the  whirligig!  Ah! 
he  is  out  of  sight,  a,uA  all  his  safe.  I  must  have  Mor- 
dent's assistance.  Where  the  devil  does  he  loiter? 
I'll  soon  be  back,  though,  for  fear  of  accidents.  [£j[-jf. 
Scene  III.— The  House  of  Mrs.  Enfield, 
Enter  Mrs.  Enfield. 

Mrs.  E.  (Calling.)  Be'tty ! 

Betty.  (Without.)  Ma'am? 

Mrs.  E.  Who  is  it  that  bounced  through  the 
back-door  in  such  haste?  [Enter  Betty.] 

Betty.  Idon'tknow,  ma'am:  a  young — Hem! 
£«<(■»•  Cheveril.      _  [Exit. 

Chev.  I  am  safe  here :  I  have  tricked  him ! 
Your  humble  servant,  madam.    Your  name  is — 

Mrs.  E.  Mrs.  Enfield,  at  your  service,  sir. 


Scene  3.] 

Chev.  You  keep  a— modish  magazine,  I  think  ? 

Mrs,  E.  Magazine ! 

Chev.  Of  ready-made  beauty  ? 

Mrs.  E.  Well,  sir? 

Chev.  Your  acquaintance,  honest  Mr.  Grime, 
informed  me  you  have  a  sample  of  a  fine  sort. 

Mrs  E.  Ah  !  you  are  too  late. 

Chev.  My  friend,  Lenhox,  has  paid  yon  one 
hundred  pounds.  Don't  stare!  I  know  the  wliole. 
Bring  me  to  the  lady,  and,  if  I  like  her — 

Mrs.  E.  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  but  I  ciinnot :  my 
honour  won't  let  me. 

Chev.  Prodigious  virtue  !  Come,  come !  Len- 
nox is  cunning  forty ;  I  am  foolish  one  and  twenty. 
He  is  too  old  to  be  a  lavish  paymaster. 

Mrs.  E.  Ah!  sir,  that  is  your  mistake!  He  is 
too  young.     He  will  pay  better  as  he  grows  older. 

Chev.  I  have  eight  thousand  a-year,  and  am  de- 
termined to  be  a — a — a  wicked  dog. 

Mrs.E.  Ah!  lord  love  you. 

Chev.  So,  see  her  I  must.  This  is  my  proof. 
{Shews  abank-bitl.)  [you  have  his  permission "! 

Mrs.  E.  As  Mr.  Lennox  is  your  friend,  perhaps 

Chev.  Permission!  Oh!  yes — No!  I'll  be 
wicked,  but  not  unprincipled:  I  won't  lie;  that 
is  a  paltry  scoundrel  vice  ;  no  soul  in  it.  Lookye ! 
if  that  sum  will  not  content  you,  tell  me  what  will  ? 

Mrs.E.  Why,  sir,  you  are  such  a  handsome, 
charming,  pleasant  young  gentleman,  that — if  you 
could  spare  me  another  such —  [there. 

Chev.  To  settle  accounts  with  yourhonour.  Well, 

Mrs.E.  Observe,  sir;  it  is  only  a  short  conver- 

Chev.  Nothing  more.  [sation. 

Mrs.  E.  No  injury  to  Mr.  Lennox  ? 

Chev.  Never  fear.  [never  saw  so  acute  a  one. 

Mrs.E.  But  you  mustbe  wary:  voungassheis,  I 

Chev.  Never  fear!  I  tell  you,  I  understand 
such  affairs ;  or  soon  shall  do,  at  least.  I'm  a 
young  beginner,  but  a  devilish  apt  scliolar.  \_Exit 
Mrs.E.']  Now,  if  she  be  worth  carrying  olT,  and 
I  could  out-wit  Lennox — I — Oh  !  I  should  estab- 
lish my  character  for  spirit,  soul,  and  intrepidity 
for  ever.  I'll  not  be  out  of  countenance.  No, 
d — e,  I  am  determined !  I'll — I'll  ^eak,  and  to 
the  purpose,  too !  I'll  be  a  d — d  forward,  prating, 
impudent,  wicked  dog. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Enfield,  leading  Jok^^x,      ' 

Mrs.  E.  Ah  !  my  lamb,  pray  oblige  me  !     He  is 

Joanna.  Wbat  then  ?  [one  of  my  best  friends. 

Mrs.  E.  You  are  so  sweet  a  cherub,  I  mast  pro- 
cure my  friends  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance. 
Ah !  there's  a  dove !  there's  a  beauty  !  Dear !  I  for- 
got my  knotting.    I'll  be  back  in  a  moment.  [Exit. 

Chev.  {Calls.)  Mrs.  Enfield!  She  is  gone!  I 
should  have  felt  bolder,  had  she  been  present. 

Joanna.  It  is  very  strange.     {Aside.) 

Chev.  What  does  she  say"? 

Joanna.  First  one  man  and  then  another^ 

Chev.  {Listening.')  Eh  !     Hem  ! 

Joanna.  Her  friends,  too,  are  all  men —  [flown? 

Chev.  Where  the  devil,  now,  is  all  my  impudence 

Joanna.  But  she  is  so  kind,  so  winning,  that  I 
have  not  the  power  to  deny. 

Chev.  If  I  could  but  turn  round — One  plunge, 
and  it  would  be  over !  (  Turns  by  degrees.)  Ma — 
Heavens  !     {Stands  astonished. ) 

Joanna.  {Aside.)  Mercy!  It  is  he!  [Park! 

Chev.  {Aside.)  "The  very  beauty  of  the   Green 

Joanna.  {Aside ,  and  sighs.)  I  had  almost  hoped 
never  to  have  seen  him  more. 

Chev.  {Aside.)  This  is  the  luckiest — Lucky! — 
To  find  her  here  !  [too  often. 

Joanna.  {Aside.)  I  have  thought  of  him  much 

Chev.  {Aside.)  A  creature  so  divine  !  Looks  of 
such  conscious  modesty !  And  in  this  place! 

Joanna.  Sir —  [touch  her  lips — 

Chev.  Madam — {Aside.)    Oh!  that  I  might  but 

Joanna.  Mrs.  Enfield  informs  me  you  are  one  of 

Chev.  Me,  madam  1  [her  best  friends. 

Joanna.  Yes,  sir. 

Chev.  Why— That  is— (^«rfe.)— No;    I'll  not 
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deceive  her.  {Aloud.)  I — I  never  saw  Mrs.  Eu' 
field  before  in  my  life. 

Joanna.  Never?  [her  again. 

Chev.  Never:  and  I  don't  care  if  I  never  see 

Joanna.  Bless  me! 

Chev.  Very  true,  madam.     And  T — 

Joanna.  {Calling.)  Mrs.  Enfield! 

Chev.  Stop,  madam  !  Pardon  my  presumption, 
but — I — you — you  have  so  much  beauty,  and  mo- 
desty, and  merit,  and  I  am  such  a  faltering,  bash- 
ful booby,  that,  if  you  leave  me,  I  shall  ruu  mad! 

Joanna.  Mad,  sir? 

Chev.  Upon  my  soul,  I  shall,  madam!  I  can't 
help  it.  I  never  was  so  enchanted,  enraptured, 
and  ravished  in  all  my  life  ;  and  I  am  very  sorry  to 

Joanna.  Sorry  to  find  me?  [find  you— 

Chev.  No,  no,  no,  madam  !  Glad  to  find  you  ; 
infinitely  glad  ;  but  not  in  this  house. 

Joanna.  And  wh3',  sir? 

Chev.  I  was  frantic  to  think  I  had  lost  you. 

Joanna.  How  so,  sir?  We  are  not  acquainted. 

Chev.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  madam;  b — b — but  I 
hope  we  shall  be.  I  have  been  a  very  Bedlamite! 
I  could  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep !  I  have 
dreamed  of  you  every  night !  You  have  been  in 
my  head,  in  my  heart,  in  my  arms — 

Joanna.  Your  arms,  sir? 

Chev.  Oh,  lord!  no,  madam;  no,  no;  I — I  am 
talking  in  my  sleep  now.  I  mean — that  is — I 
would  not  oll'end  you,  madam,  no,  not  for  ten  thou- 
sand thrones.  Though  to  find  you  here  is  the  great- 
Joanna.  Torment?  [est  torment — 

Chev.  B — b — bliss  !  I — I — I  would  say  bliss, 
madam ;  bliss  inefl'able !  And  if  you  would  but 
leave  this  wicked  place — 

Joanna.  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir. 

Chev.  Purity  of  heart  is  the  characteristic  of 
your  countenance  :  I  am  sure  your  are  innocent ; 
or,  if  not,  I  would  give  worlds  Ihat  you  were. 

Joanna.  This,  sir,  is  the  first  time  we  have  ever 
spoken  together  :  'what  have  you  heard  or  seen  of 
me,  that  should  authorize  you  to  doubt? 

Chev.  Nothing,  madam  ;  on  my  soul,  nothing  ! 
Every  motion,  word,  and  look,  speak  virtue  void 
of  blemish.  I  would  lay  down  my  life  to  prove  it, 
and  to  rescue  you  from  this  bad  woman. 

Joanna.  From  Mrs.  Enfield  ? 

Chev,  An  odious,  vile — 

Joanna.  You  make  me  half  suspect  you  are  as 
frantic  as  you  describe  yourself.  She  is  the  rnost 
benevolent  of  women. 

Chev.  Forgive  me  if  I  appear  intruding  ;  indeed 
my  intention  is  good  ;  but  how  long  have  you  been 

Joanna.  Not  four  hours.  [in  this  house  ? 

Chev.  And  how  long  acquainted  wiUi  this  woman  1 

Joanna:  To-day  was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  her. 

Chev.  She's  innocent!  she's  innocent ! 

Mor.  {  Without.)  I  tell  you,  I  will  see  her  ! 

Chev.  {Alarmed.)  'Sdeath  !  I  hear  my  guardian. 

Mor.  {  Without.)  Lennox  will  be  here  presently. 

Chev.  {Looking  round.)  I  must  not  be  seen  ;  but, 
for  heaven's  sake,  let  me  speak  to  you  once  more ! 
{Retires  into  a  closet,  from  which  he  occasionally 
speaks.)  _     Enter  MORDENT. 

Mor.  {Surveying  Joanna.)  Your  humble  servant, 
madam.     {Aside.)  She  is,  indeed,  beautiful! 

Joanna.  {Aside.)  This  is  the  man  of  the  portrait. 

Mor.  You  are  acquainted,  I  believe,  with  my 
friend,  Mr.  Lennox? 

J^oawna.  I,  sir?     Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mor.  Did  he  not  converse  with  you  this  morning  ? 

Joanna.  I  have  conversed  with  two  gentlemen 
this  morning:  yon  are  the  third. 

Jlfor.  {Aside.)  Lovely  creature!  Can  she,  too, 
be  an  instrument  of  malevolence?  {Aloud.)  I  mean 
a  fair  gentleman,  about  forty. 

Joanna.  Well,  sir,  what  of  him? 

Mor.  Did  he  not  make  proposals? 

Joanna.  To  me  I  [promoting  of  ill? 

Mor.  Ay,  madam ;  on  the  common  subject,  the 

Joanna,  "ifou  speak  riddles.     He  talked  idly  ; 
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and,  perhaps,  was  more  unprincipled  and  iusalting 
than  I  supposed. 

Mor,  (^Aside.)  Bj  heavens,  she  is  an  innocent! 
Nay,  her  countenance  would  half  persuade  me 
there  are  beings  capable  of  happiness. 

Cfiev.  (From  the  closet.)  Zounds  !  He  looks  as 
if  he,  too,  would  fall  in  love  with  her. 

Mo>-.  Pardon  my  intrusion, madam;  Tamastran- 

Joanna.  Not  entirely.  [ger  to  you,  but — 

Mor.  Not?  [ing 

Joanna.  I  have  been  studying  you  all  the  morn- 

Mor,  Mel  You  never  saw  me  before  ? 

Joanna.  Yes,  I  have. 

Mor.  When?  where?  ["gy- 

Joanna.  {Pointing  to  the  picture.)  Here!  in  ef- 

Chev.  What  are  they  about? 

Mor.  My  portrait !  {Aside.)  How  dare  the  old 
beldam  hang  it  up  in  her  house  ?  [the  original. 

Joanna.  It  speaks  volumes  :  yet  not  so  much  as 

Chev.  Oh  !  that  I  could  hear  them ! 

Mor.  Indeed!  And  what  does  it  say,  madam? 
If  it  speak  good,  it  lies. 

Joanna.  Either  it  indicates  falsely,  or  you  have 
flattered,  promised,  deceived,  and  betrayed — 

Mor.  {Aside.)  Astonishing  !     Who  ? 

Joanna.  More  poor  girls  than  one. 

Mor.  {Aside. )  Her  eyes  penetrate  to  the  heart. 
{Aloud.)  Evil  is  everywhere,  therefore  in  me. 

Chev.  How  she  gazes  at  him  !     'Sdeath  ! 

Joanna.  There  is  a  mixture  ;  traits  that  strug- 
gle to  be  just  and  good ;  occasional  marks  of  virtue, 
but  more  of  moody  remorse. 

Mor.  {Aside.)  Is  this  real?  You  judge  and 
speak  freely,  madam  :  I  applaud  your  sincerity. 

Joanna.  What  should  I  fear?  Besides,  you  have 
not  the  features  of  revenge. 

Mor.  (Aside.)  Her  understanding  and  discern- 
ment surpass  her  beauty. 

Chev.  Will  they  never  have  done? 

Joanna.  This  eye,  how  often  must  it  have  as- 
sumed the  same  deceiving  form  and  meaning,  to 
have  impressed  these  deep  lines  of  artful  seduction! 
How  frequently  must  health,  wealth,  and  principle, 
have  been  sacrificed,  to  gratify  dishonest  passions! 

Mor.  (Aside.)  Amazing!  So  young,  too! 

Joanna.  You  are  an  unhappy  man  :  for  you  have 
not  the  apathy  of  folly  ;  you  have  a  sense,  a  feel- 
ing of  what  you  have  done. 

Chev.  I  shall  go  mad  !  [profession? 

Mor.  I  have  never  had  faith  in  sorcery  :  is  it  your 

Joanna.  I  have  no  profession.  I  am  nobody  ; 
the  child  of  nobody  ;  a  branch  lopped  off  and  cast 
away,  that  might  have  grown,  but  that  could  find 
no  root.  Misfortune  and  an  active  spirit,  strug- 
gling to  shake  off  oppression,  have  quickened  me  a 
fittle.  Other  than  this,  I  am  but  a  simple  girl ; 
and  my  whole  art  is  to  note  what  I  see,  and  to 
speak  what  I  think. 

Mor.  Whoever  you  are,  come  but  with  me  ;  and, 
while  I  have  a  morsel,  a  home,  or  a  heart,  you 
shall  share  them ! 

Chev.  (Runs  from  the  closet.)  D — e  if  she  shall ! 

Mor.  Why,  Mr.  —  [my  heart ! 

Chev.  She  shall  have  my  morsel,  my  nome,  and 

Mor.  You  in  this  house,  sir? 

Chev.  Nay,  sir;  you  in  this  house,  sir!  Madam, 
put  no  faith  in  him.  You  are  very  right,  he  is  a 
seducer.  I  love  you,  heart,  body,  and  soul.  I'll 
offer  you  no  wrong.  Every  proof  that  the  most 
ardent,  purest  passion  can  give,  feel,  or  imagine, 
shall  be  your's. 

Joanna.  This  house!  What  is  it  you  mean,  gen- 
tlemen?    Is  there  contamination  in  this  house? 

Chev.  Vile  !  detestable  1     A  place  of  intrigue ! 

Joanna.  Heavens  !  [^Exit  in  haste, 

Mor.  How  came  I,  sir,  to  find  you  here? 

Chev.  Zounds!  sir,  how  camel  to  find  you  here? 
Enter  Mrs.  Enfield.     !i*?,*5ji^s#!»- 

Mrs.  E.  What  have  you  done,  gentlemen,  to 
alarm  the  young  creature  in  this  manner?  A  little 
more,  and  she  had  escaped  us  all. 


[Act  IV. 

Mor.  Hark  you,  Mrs.  Enfield !  at  your  peril,  keep 
her  safe  and  free  from  insult  till  my  return.    [Exit. 

Chev.  Insult!  If  you  breathe  impurity  in  her 
presence,  I'll  make  a  general  massacre.  Let  any 
one  take  her  away,  speak  to  her,  or  even  look  at 
her,  while  I  am  gone,  and  I'll  grind  you  all  to 
powder,  {Goes,  and  hastily  returns.)  Here,  here 
are  all  the  bills  I  have  ;  I'll  be  back  in  five  minutes ; 
keep  her  safe,  and  I'll  give  you  a  thousand  pounds. 
My  name  is  Cheveril — ten  thousand!  (Returns.') 
Cheveril — I  say,  my  whole  estate  !  [Exeunt. 

ACT  IV.— Scene  I — The  House  of  Mordent. 
Item  an rf  Grime  discovered. 

Grime.  (Enraged.)  Once  for  all,  Mr.  Item,  it 
will  not  do;  so  be  of  a  sweet  temper. 

Item.  Why,  you  grumbling  old  blockhead,  what 
would  you  have  ?  May  you  not  thank  me  for  every 
shilling  you  are  worth  in  the  world? 

Grime.  Don't  tell  me,  Mr.  Item,  I  am  but  your 
scavenger,  and  you  put  me  to  a  deal  of  dirty  work. 

Item.  Here's  gratitude  !  Why,  Mr.  Grime — 

Grime.  Well,  Mr.  Item? 

Item.  Did  I  not  first  find  you  in  a  miserable  gar- 
ret, in  Fullwoocl's  Rents,  where  you  was  starving  in 

Grime.  Well !  [rags  and  wretchedness  ? 

Item.  Did  I  not  take  you  to  Monnioulh-street ; 
make  you  cast  your  beggar's  skin  ;  transform  you 
into  something  almost  human ;  hire  you  apartments 
in  the  Temple  ;  and  pass  you  on  my  master  for  a 
rich  usurer — a  d — d  rogue? 

Grime.  Very  true:  butyou  would  not  let  me  act  my 
part.  You  took  care  to  be  the  d — d  rogue  yourself. 

Item.  Have  I  not  trusted  you,  tutored  you, 
taught  you  your  trade,  and  furnished  the  tools? 

Grime.  What  then?  [prescribe  terms  to  me? 

Item.  And  do  you  pretend  to  bargain,  wrangle,  and 

Grime.  Yes  ;  I  do. 

Item.  You  do  ? 

Grime.  I  do.     Helpyourself  how  you  can. 

Item.  Here's  a  villain  ! 

Grime.  You  tutored  me,  you  know  ;  you  taught 
me  my  trade,  and  furnished  the  tools.  [you? 

Item.  You  viper  !    Sting  the  bosom  that  fostered 

Grime.  I  follow  your  own  example;  Mr. Mor- 
dent fostered  you !  There's  morality  in  it. 

Item.  Oh  !  d — n  your  morality. 

Grime.  Be  of  a  sweet  temper!  Time  was  I  was 
your  slave  ;  you  now  are  mine. 

Item.  Oh  !  the  rascal ! 

Grime.  I  am  too  deep  in  your  secrets  for  you  to 
dare  to  discard  me  ;  so,  I'll  have  my  share. 

Item.  Your —  [tempered. 

Grime.  Ay,  my — my  full  share.     So,  be  sweet 

Item.  And  who  is  to  find  the  money  ? 

Grime.  You. 

Item.  And  who  is  to  run  the  risk? 

Grime.  You.  [and  collusion — 

Item.  And  who  is  to  be  prosecuted  for  usury 

Grime.  Cast,  perhaps,  for  perjury,  whipped, 
imprisoned,  and  put  in   the  pillory?     You. 

Item.  And  you  to  run  away  with  half  the  profits? 

Grime.  Yes.  [do  we  livein  ! 

Itetn.  Here's  justice  !     Oh  !  what  a  d — d  world 

Grime.  Your  fortune  is  made ;  you  must  now  help 
to  make  mine. — [Enter  DoNALD,  unperceived.'] 

Item.  Here's  a  villain  ! 

Grime.  You  must,  or  I  tell. 

Item.  What  will  you  tell? 

Grime.  All ;  all  the  usurious  tricks  you  have 
practised  on  Mordent:  the  arts  by  which  you  have 
cheated  him  of  his  estates,  pretending  that  I  am 
the  man  ;  your  intention  to  foreclose  ;  your  neglect 
in  not  paying  yourself  interest,  purposely  to  rob 
according  to  law  ;  your  plots  to  ruin  Cheveril ;  all. 

Item.  You  will  tell  all  this  ?  [all  ! 

Grime,  I  will.  [you  cut-throat ! 

Item.  Why,  you  fiend!  you  superlative  villain  ! 

Grime.  (Seeing  Donald.)  Hem  !     (Pause.) 

Don.  What  the  hornie  de'el  do  ye  stop  at? 
What  gars  ye  swither?  I'ze  baud  my  whisht  J  Yeer 
confabulation  is  unco  entertaining. 
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Item.  Ah!  good  Mr.  Donald!  here  is  my  old 
friend,  Mr.  Grime,  has — has — (Aside  to  Orime.)— 
You  see  what  ^our  villany  has  done  !  (Aloud.)  He 
is  a  good-natured  soul,  as  you  know — Scoundrel  ! 
(aside  to  Grime)  and  he — I — I —  [craokt. 

I?ort.  Ye!  3  as;  yeer  a  sweet  nut,  gin  ye  warwell 

Item.  I — I — I  was  bantering  him  :  trying  to — 
to — Villain!  (aside  to  Grime)  but  nothing  can  put 
him  in  a  passion — Oh  !  curse  you !  (aside  to  Grime) 
nothing!  [ligapus ! 

Don.   Thefient!  Wow!  but  yeer  a  pauky  Gil- 

Item.  Do  you  want  our  good  master,  Mr.  Donald"! 

Don.  Aiblins  yeer  right,  auld  Clootie. 

Itetn.  He  is  gone  out.  Nothing  but  a  joke,  Mr. 
Donald:  nothing  else.  [o' the  haflet ! 

Don.  (Aside.)  Noo  could  I  gi'  him  sic  an  a  gowf 

Item.  Can  I,  can  my  dear  friend,  Mr.  Grime — 
Oh,  you  thief!    (aside  to  Grime) — do  you  any  ser- 

Don.  Hand  yeer  blether,  mon.  [vicel 

Item.  Can  we  oblige  you  any  way  in  the  world? 

Don.  Yas. 

Item.  (Fawning.)  How?  how? 

Don.  Tak  compaission  o'  the  booels  o'  yeer  bro- 
ther, Jack  Ketcli,  and  be  yeer  ain  hangman  !  ^Exii. 

Item.  There,  villain  !  you  see  what  you  have  done. 

Grime.  Is  it  my  fault?  I  tell  you  again,  you 
Lad  better  be  sweet-tempered.  I  shall  say  no 
more  :  j'ou  know  my  mind.  (Going.) 

Item.  (Aside.)  Oh!  that  I  could  poison  him. 
(Aloud.)  Mr.  Grime,  Mr.  Grime  ! 

Grime.  Well,  Mr.  Item? 

Item.  This  quarrelling  is  very  foolish. 

Grime.  Oh,  ho ! 

Item.  We  are  necessary  to  each  other. 

Grime.  I  know  it. 

Item.  Your  hand? 

Grime.  There. 

Item.  We  are  friends  ? 

Grime.  If  you  please. 

//(?»«.  Well,  well — (Aside.)  D — n  him  !  Howl 
hate  the   dog — Concerning  this  Berkshire  mort- 

Grime.  Ay?  [g^gs — 

Item.  Yon  shall  have   twenty  per  cent,   on  the 

Grime.  That  won't  do.  [premium. 

Item.  Thirty! 

Grime.  It  won't  do.     Half;  the  full  half. 

Item.  (Aside.)  Hell  take  him  !  Well,  my  dear 
Grime,  the  half  be  it.  [given  with  Joanna. 

Grime.  Together  wi(h  my  moiety  of  the  thousand 

Item.  Your — Hera!  (Sighs.)  You  shall,  you 
shall!     Are  you  satisfied? 

Grime.  On  those  conditions. 

Item.  Where  is  the  deed? 

Grime-  In  that  bag. 

Itetn.  Mordent  is  coming.  I  know  he  will,  for 
T  know  he  shall,  sign.     But  that  is  not  all. 

Grime.  What  more? 

Item.  This  d — d  Scotchman  will  assuredly  be- 
tray us  to  him  ;  and  Lady  Anne's  jointure  prevents 
his  being  so  entirely  destitute  as  is  necessary. 

Grime.  But  how  is  that  to  be  helped? 

Item.  Easily  enough.  You  must  convey  infor- 
mation to  her  father  and  relations   that   he  has  a 

Grime.  Nay,  but —  [daughter. 

Item.  Hush!  Here  he  comes!  I  will  give  you 
my  reasons  and  instructions  when  we  are  alone. 
Where  is  the  deed  ? 

Grime.  Here,  ready  !—[EHfer  MORDENT.] 

Alor.  (In  anger.)  What  is  the  meaning,  Mr. 
Item,  that  I  see  that  upholsterer,  and  two  other 
ill-looking  followers  with  him,  below  ? 

Item.  Nay,  why  ask  me?  why  knit  your  brows 
at  me?     Can  I  coin?  [at  friends  and  foes. 

Mor.  Excuse  me  ;  I  am  a  hunted  bull,  and  butt 

Item.  The  insolent  fellow  insisted  on  taking  pos- 
session ;  so,  thinking  you  would  not  wish  Lady 
Anne  to  know,  I  prevailed  on  him  and  the  oflicer 
to  remain  in  the  hall,  till  I  could  speak  to  you.  If 
I  have  done  amiss,  shew  me  in  what. 

Mor.  No,  no  ;  I  know  your  zeal.  Why  will  you 
not  advance   two  thousand   pounds,  for  that  and 
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other  immediate  purposes,  and  delay  signing,  Mr. 
Grime?  I  ask  only  a  day. 

Item.  Ay,  Mr.  Grime,  why  will  you  not? 

Grime.  (With  great  gravity.)  Impossible! 

Item.  Don't  tell  me;  impossible,  indeed!  You 
ought  to  consent;  it  is  your  duty  ;  nay,  you  shall 

Grime.  I  cannot.  Must  have  security,     [consent. 

Mor.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Villain!    Where  is  the  deed? 

Item.  So,  you  will  not,  Mr.  Grime?  you  will  not? 

Grime.  I  wish  I  could.  But  I  am  myself  a  bor- 
rower :  the  money  is  not  my  own. 

Item.  Hem  !  [Give  me  the  pen. 

Mor.  Ha,  ha,  ha!   D — n  your  rascally  hypocrisy! 

Item.  (Holding  hisarm.)  Why,  you  will  not  sign, 
sir,  will  you  ? 

Mor.  Peace,  fool!  Cannot  you  see  a  wretch  on' 
the  wheel,  but  that  your  bones,  too,  must  ache? 

Item.  (Mor.  signs.)  Ah!  it  is  always  thus:  I 
may  advise,  but  my  advice  is  never  followed. 

Mor.  (Seals.)  "  I  deliver  this  as  ray  act  and 
deed."  Here,  implement  of  hell!  I  know  your 
thirst,  bloodhound!  'Tis. ready  mixed  destruction: 
take,  quaff',  and  burst!  Begone! 

Item.  (Seizing  the  deed.)  Come,  sir.  My  good 
master  has  sufficient  reason  to  be  angry  with  you. 
It  was  very  unfriendly,  sir,  to  refuse.  You  teach 
Mr.  Mordent  what  he  has  to  expect.  (Aside.)  All 
is  now  secure.  [jB.r€H«<  Item  and  Gn-ime, 

Enter  Donald,  looking  earnestly  after  them. 

Don.  Ha'  ye  signed?  ha'  ye  signed? 

Mor,  Ask  no  questions  ;  yes. 

Don.  Weel,  weel!  Stark  deed  has  nae  remeed. 
Twa  wolves  may  worry  ane  sheep.  I  kam  to  tal 
ye  that  yeer  glib  gabbit  steward,  and  his  compeer. 
Grime,  are  too  scoondrels. 

Mor.  Psha!  Fool! 

Don.  I  tal  ye,  they  are  twa  d — d  villains! 

Mor.  Grime,  fellow !  Grime ;  a  paltry,  gold- 
loving,  ravenous  rascal!  But  Item,  a  worthy  man! 

Don.  He  wordy  !  that  fient !  Miircy  o'  my  soul ! 
he  is  the  prime  cock  deel  o'  the  blackest  pit  o' 
hell!  The  malison  curse  catch 'em  aw  !  'Tis  nae 
stick  and  stow  sax  minutes   sin  I  heard  aw  their 

Mor.  Hear?  [murgullied  gab. 

Don.  Yas,  hear! 

Mor.  What  did  you  hear  ? 

Don.  Item  himsal  confess  that  he  had  flethered 
ye  of  aw  yeer  estates  ;  that  Grime  is  nae  mair  but 
hisflunkie;  that  it  is  his  intantion  to  foreclose; 
that  he  has  wilfully  neglacted  to  pay  himsal  in- 
terest, for  that  he  may  claw  ye  according  tul  law  ; 
that  there  ha'  been  sham  deeds ;  and  that  a  plot  is 
laid  to  felch  Maister  Cheveril  of  aw  his  wallh. 

Mor.  Ha,  ha,  ha!     You  heard  all  this ? 

Don.  Wi'  my  ain  ears. 

Mor.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Item!  Are  you  sure  you 
heard  this  precious  mischief? 

Don.  When  did  Donald  tall  ye  a  lie? 

Jtfor.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Item!  I  am  glad  on't  I  'Tis 
right!  'tis  consistent!  'tis  delightful !  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Abraham's  rejected  prayer :  not  one  honest  man. 

Doti.  Hootawa!  Nae  onest?  Nor  ye  nor  the 
black  clawed  Lucifer  himsal  canna  deny  but  that 
Donald  is  onest. 

Mor.  Item!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Inestimable  villain  ! 
And  I,  too,  thought  him  just  and  good.  Oh  ! 
gull,  gall,  gull!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  (Recollecting.)  Tell 
Mr.  Clement  I  wish  to  speak  with  hira. 

Don.  Noo  the  steed  is  stolen,  ye  wad  steck  the 
door.  [Exit. 

Mor.  Oh  !  the  sharp-fanged  wolf!  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
Enter  Lennox. 

Len.  Mordent!  How  now?   How  yon  look. 

Mer.  I  am  an  ass ;  a  most  inefl'able  ass  ! 

Len.  What  is  the  matter? 

Mor.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  'Tis  proved  upon  me! 

Len.  Your  mirth  is  of  a  strange  kind. 

Mor.  The  man  whom  I  have  trusted  through 
life,  ha,  ha,  ha!  he  whose  rigid  honesty — do  you 
mark  me  '.    Ha,  ha,  ha  !    Honesty  ! 

Len.  Well? 
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•  Mor.  Ha, ha,  ha!  whose  honesty  made  me  some- 
times doubt  the  truth  of  tlie  self-evident  system  of 
evil — ha,  ha! — He's  a  rascal!     A  double-leagued 

Len.  Your  steward  1  [hell  dog ! 

Mor.  Item !    A  deep  d e,  thorough-paced 

villain;  that  can  bully,  cajole,  and  curse,  fawn, 
flatter,  and  filch.     Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Len.  Be  patient. 

Mor.  Oh,  I  am  delighted !     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
■    Len.  Becalm.     You  knew  yourself  ta  be  in  the 
power  of  a  villain,  and  'tis  little  matter  whether 
his  name  be  Grime  or  Item. 

Mor.  How?  Ha,  ha,  ha!  In  a  world  of  ras- 
cality, are  not  two  rascals  better  than  one  ? 

Len.  Nay,  but  attend  to  me.  I  want  your  help 
instantly,  in  Dover-street. 

Mor.  Dover-street? 

Len.  Yes. 

Mor.  It  must  not  be. 

Len,  Eh  !  What's  the  freak  now? 

Mor.  You  can  have  no  help  of  mine. 

Len.  Indeed,  but  I  must !  [for  worlds. 

Mor.  I  would  not  commit  an  injary  on  that  girl, 

Len.  Why,  what  cons(uentious  mammery  is  this  ? 
You  neglect  your  own  child,  and  pretend  to  interest 
yourself  for  a  stranger.  [cent  being,  why  not? 

ilfor.If  the  stranger  be  aji  angel  of  light,  a  benefi- 

Len.  Benificent!    What,  in  this  system  of  evil? 

Mor.  Anexception  to  the  rule  !  A  rare  exception. 

Len.  Like  Iteml 

Mor.  Psha!  Hell!  [equally  an  angel. 

Len.  And  may  not  your  deserted   daughter  be 

Mor.  May  shef  If  she  should — I'll  have  no  con- 
cern in  the  ruin  of  that  girl. 

Len.  Harkye  !     Mordent,  you  are  plotting. 

Mor.  I  ? 

Len.  No  distress  can  cure  yon  of  your  old  pro- 
pensities.    You  mean  to  trick  me  of  her. 

Mor.  Ha,  ha ! 

Len.  'Tis  evident.  Do  you  not  affirm  she  cannot 
remain  innocent  in  the  house  into  which  she  is  de- 

Mor.  Granted.  [coyed? 

Len.  Marriage  excepted,  which  would  be  mad- 
ness, am  I  a  man  to  treat  her  vilely  ? 

Mor.  Not  worse  than  the  malignity  of  fate  ordains. 

Len.  Pooh  !  Cant !  Cheveril,  in  the  fervour  of 
youth,  is  lunatic  enough  rather  to  marry  than  lose 
Ler.  [of  wretchedness. 

Mor.  Ay,  ay;  he  is  horn-mad  to  begin  his  career 

Len.  And  you,  his  guardian,  from  pretended  pity 
to  a  stranger,  will  guide  and  spur  him  to  the  course? 

Mor.  Even  so  it  is.  Mischief  here,  mischief 
there  ;  turn  which  way  you  will,  mischief! 

Len.  Your  word  and  honour  are  solemnly  pledged. 
If  you  really  wish  the  lovely  creature's  welfare, 
would  preserve  your  ward,  and  prove  your  friend- 
ship and  honest  intentions,  you  will  aid  me. 

Mor,  Well,  well,  I  am  blind  ;  I  am  but  the  tool 
of  destiny  ;  so  be  it.  [yield  her  to  me. 

Len.  Your  authority^  will  oblige  Mrs.  Enlield  to 

Mor. 'Ho;  mycredit  there  is  on  the  decline.  Strat- 

Len.  But  how  ?  What  1  [agem,  stratagem  ! 

Mor.  Convey  a  disguise  to  the  girl. 

Len.  And  so  she  will  escape  us  all. 

Mor.  Escape!  No,  no;  malevolence  is  the  ele- 
ment of  man,  and  I  liave  an  apt  alacrity:  I  will 
instruct  you.  Come  this  way.  Having  her  safe,  you 
may  post  away  with  her  to  my  commodious  house 
in  Park-lane.  Fear  not  me.  When  Belial  is  busy, 
shall  his  progeny  be  idle? — [Re-enler  Donalj).] 

Don.  Maister  Clement  is  nae  i'  the  hoose. 

Mor.  No  matter  ! 

Len.  Come,  come! 

Mor.  Oh  !  what  an  excellent  gull  is  this  image 
of  the  gods,  this  thing  called  man  !    \^ExH  with  Len. 

Don.  Ah  !  Waes  me !  This  poor  lassy  !  I  canna 
rest.  I  hirple  here,  and  gang  hilching  there,  till 
I'ze  e'en  ramfeelzed  wi'  the  ripples.  I  wist  nae 
where  tul  spier  niest.  My  dool  and  thole  wull  be 
my  deelh!  I'  Code's  name,  and  wi'  aw  my  hairt; 
for  I'ze  recht  weary  o'  life! 


[Act  IV. 

Enter  CuEVERIL  in  great  haste,  searching. 

Don,  Hoot,  man  !  what  is  the  bang  1 

Chev.  My  dear  Donald,  can  yon  direct  mewliero 
Mr.  Item  or  Mr.  Grime  may  be  found? 

Don.  Donald  diract  ye  tul  sic  an  a  pair  o'  scoon- 
drels?  Father  Balzebub!  but  I  wad  at  anes  gar 
ye  o'er  catch  plague,  pastilence,  and  famine. 

Chev.  'Sdeath!  they  are  both  dead  and  buried, 
I  believe  ;  for  they  are  neither  liere,  nor  there,  nor 
anywhere  else.  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  bor- 
row a  few  thousands  ? 

Don.  Sir!     Do  ye  tak  meforathief,  orasteward? 

Chev.  I  shall  go  mad.  Oh!  Donald,  I  left  the 
most  angelic  girl  your  eyes  ever  beheld,  at  a  wicked 
house.  She  must  be  friendless  and  fatherless,  or 
she  could  not  have  been  there. 

Don.  What's  that  ye  red  of  angil  and  fatherless? 

Chev.  I  am  sure  she  is  innocent.  Vile  as  the 
house  is,  she  is  innocent. 

Don.  Wha?  what  she?  whathoose? 

Chew.  I  can't  stay — I  saw  her  first  in  the  Green 

Don.  Green  Pairk?  [Park. 

Chev.  She   is  now  at  Enfield's.     A  divine  girl ! 

Don.  What?  Hoo?     A  menzfoo'  maikless  lass? 

Chev.  Not  twenty  ;  yet  with  the  penetration,  wit, 
and  understanding  of  the  seven  sages. 

Don.  The  Green  Pairk  ?  Maircy  misgi'  me  !  En- 

Chev.  In  Dover-street.  [field's? 

Don.  I  ken  the  place  !  A  hoose  o'  hell !  Gin  it 
be — Quick,  Donald,  quick!  [£xi<,  hastily. 

Chev.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  honest  soul  ? 
I  don't  know  what  sum  that  old  harridan  will  re- 
quire, but  I  can  do  nothing  without  money.  I 
must  have  enough,  too,  for  I  must  make  sure.  I'll 
place  her  in  safety  and  splendour :  she  shall  be  my 
queen.  [Ew/er  Item.]  Ah!  my  dear,  dear  Item! 
I  am  the  luckiest  fellow  on  -earth,  I  am  in  instant 
want  of  money.  [life. 

Item.'  So  am  I :  I  have  been  in  want  of  it  all  my 

Chev.  You  must  furnish  me  with  ten  thousand 

Item,  Ah  !  I  wish  I  could.  [pounds. 

Chev,  'Sblood!  don't  stand  wishing,  but  give  me 
the  money. 

Item.  If  my  friend  Grime  were  but  here — 

Chev.  'Sdeath  and  the  devil,  give  me  the  money  I 
I  shall  lose  her!  She'll  be  gone  !  I'll  make  over 
the  seventeen  thousand  that  is  in  Mordent's  hands. 
I  will,  by  heaven! — on  the  word  and  honour  of  a 

Item,  The  seventeen  thousand?         [gentleman, 

Chev.  I  will. 

Item.  It  is  true,  I  have  cash  in  hand;  but  not 
my  own.  [have  it. 

Chev.  Zounds!  never  mind  whose  it  is:  let  me 

Item.  Why,  if  I  could  but  manage  the  matter — 
I  am  but  a  poor  old  man,  and  it  would  be  a  little  lift. 

Chev.  D — n  your  poverty  and  your  cant! 

Item,  You  are  sure  you  understand — the  seven- 

Chev.  I  tell  you,  yes.  [teen  thousand? 

Item.  The  risk  will  be  very  great. 

Chev.  Do  you  doubt  my  word? 

Item.  No,  no  ;  but — 

Chev,  But  what?  [a memorandum. 

Item,  Your  hand-writing  on   a  stamp  would  be 

Chev,  You  shall  have  it.  Write  a  receipt  for 
seventeen  thousand  ;  I'll  sign  it. 

Item.  {Takes  out  an  account  booh,  lays  it  doion ; 
then  takes  out  another-book,  finds  a  stamp,  and 
writes.)  Ay,  this  is  the  thing.  You  remember  the 
risk  ?  otherwise,  it  might  be  thought — 

Chev.  Give  it  me,  give  it  me!  I  have  no  time 
for  thinking.     {Signs. ) 

Item.  I  must  borrow  to  replace  it. 

Chev.  Will  you  come  away,  and  let  me  have  the 
money?  Come,  come,  man.  'Sdeath!  will  you 
despatch.  Enter  Clement. 

Clem,  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  RIordent  is,  sir? 

Item.  No,  sir.  {Cheveril  hurries  Item  off;  who 
puts  up  his  receipt  inone  book,  hut  forgets  the  other,) 

Clem.  Mr.  Mordent  has  asked  for  me  ;  and,  un  - 
fortunately,  I  cannot  find  him.  I  fear  he  has 
signed  the  mortgage.     Oh,  this  uncle!    Never  was. 


Scene  1.] 

sitaation  so  excrnciating  as  mine.  Must  I  cast  off 
all  ties  of  blood,  become  his  accuser,  and,  as  the 
world  would  call  it,  betray  my  benefactor?  Be- 
side, what  have  I  to  reveal?  my  fears  and  my  sus- 
picions :  unconnected  facts,  that  can  alarm,  but 
not  relieve.  And  who  is  it  that  I  should  thus  im- 
potently  accuse?  my  own  uncle.  {Sees  the  book.) 
Ah!  what  have  we  here?  As  I  live,  his  private 
account-book  !  The  very  thing  he  so  carefully  has 
concealed  from  all  inspection.  What  shall  I  do  ? 
Deliver  it  to  Mordent?  AVhat  may  be  the  conse- 
quences? Disgrace,  infamy, and — Dreadful  thought! 
I  must  not  be  rash.  Hark!  he's  here.  I  must 
consider  well.  [E.vit, 

Ite-e/iterlTiLM  wndCHEVERlL. — Item  searches  every 
place  for  his  account-book. 

Chev.  You  see  there  is  no  book  here. 

Jlem.  I  am  certain  I  had  it  in  my  hand. 

Chev.  We  have  not  quitted  the  room  a  minute  ; 
nobody  can  have  been  here  since. 

Item.  We  left  my  nephew  here. 

Chev.  Well,  if  he  has  it,  it  is  safe  enough. 

Item.  I  don't  know  that !  If  I  have  lost  it,  I  shall 
never  sleep  again. 

Chev.  Come  away ;  you  have  it  somewhere, 
locked  up  safe.  [it. 

Item.  No  ;  I  laid  it  down  here  :  I  am  positive  of 

Chev.  Nay,  but  you  see  that  is  impossible.  Come! 

Item.  If  it  be  gone,  I  shall  go  mad. 

Chev.  Is  it  so  valuable?  [the  world. 

Item.  I  would  not  lose  it  for  all  I  am  worth  in 

Chev.  Come,  come.     What  did  it  contain? 

Item.  My  soul!  my  secrets! 

Chev.  Well,  it  certainly  is  not  here.  You  must 
go!  you  shall  go!    I'll  indemnify  you. 

Ite7n.  You  can't. 

Chev.  I  tell  you,  I  will.  {Pushing  him  off.)  It 
is  in  your  own  room. 

Item.  (Turning  back.)  I  hope  so,  I  hope  so!  But 
my  heart  misgives  me.    Oh,  lord!  I'm  undone! 

Chev,  (Pushing  him.)  Will  yon  go? 

Item.  (Turning.)  I  am  wretched! 

Chev.  (Pushing  him  again.)  You  won't? 

Item.  (Turning.)  I'm  ruined  ! 

Chev.  (Still pushhig  him.)  Will  you,  or — 

Item.  (Turning.)  I'm  lost!  I'm  dead!  I'm — 

Chev.  (Pushes  him  with  more  violence.)¥arles  and 
fire,  begone.  \_Exeunt. 

Enter  MoRDENT. 

Mor.  (Ca«s.)  Mr.  Cheveril!  Mr.  Cheveril !  'Tis 
imposible  to  stop  him  ;  but  no  matter,  the  plan 
cannot  fail  :  Lennox,  by  this  time,  has  her  safe. 
Why,  ay;  I  have  advised,  I  have  plotted,  I  have 
aided!  And  in  what?  why  the  ruin  of  an  innocent ; 
who,  while  I  looked  and  listened  to  her,  I  would 
have  lost  my  life  to  defend. — ^Enter  M  KS.  SarsnetJ 

Mrs.  S.  My  lady,  sir,  desires  to  know  if  she 
may  have  the  honour  to  see  you  ! 

Mor.  What  is  the  matter  now  ? 

Mrs.  S.  Oh  !  as  to  that,  let  my  lady  speak ;  I 
have  got  ill-blood  enough,  because  I  would  not 
take  somebody's  part.     But  that  is  all  over. 

Mor.  What  is  over? 

Mrs.S.  I  have  told  my  lady,  often  and  often, 
how  a  gentleman's  proud  spirit  might  be  brought 
down  ;  but  she  would  never  listen  to  my  consulta- 

3f or.  Before?  [tion  before. 

Mrs.  S.  "  For,  (said  I,)  my  lady,  jou  would  be 
as  merry  as  May,  if  you  would  but  pluck  up  a  spirit 
to  take  the  earl's  advice,  and  leave  all  base  seducers 

Mor.  You  said  so?  [to  their  own  course." 

Mrs.S.  Yes,  I  did!  I  should  be  no  woman,  if 
I  would  not  take  part  with  my  sect!  .  So  we  are 
all  ready  for  moving;  seeing  as  we  are  resolved. 
"  For,  (said  I,)  if  he  should  fall  at  my  feet,  and  cry 
his  eyes  out,  I  would  not  hear  a  word." 

Mor.  Indeed! 

Mrs.  S.  Not  but  I  have  as  tender  a  heart  as  ano- 
ther ;  but,  then,  I  would  sooner  break  his  heart 
than  my  own. 

Mor.  What  does  this  insolent  gabble  mean? 
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Mrs.  S,  Why,  it  means  that  my  lady  is  coming 
to  take  her  leave  ;  and  that,  then,  we  shall  be  gonej 
and,  then,  it  will  be  seen  who  will  have  most  causQ 

Mor.  (Aside.)  Is  it  possible?  [to  repent. 

Mrs.  S.  I  am  sure  if  I  could  have  made  folks 
happy,  I  would  have  done  it  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul:  but  the  secret  is  out  at  last,  and  ail  is  set- 
tled. Not  but,  for  all  I'm  so  glad,  I  can't  say  but 
I'm  sorry  in  the  main;  for  I'm  sure  some  folks 
will  be  miserable  enough;  and,  though  they  richly 
deserve  it,  one  can't  help  feeling  for  them  in  ones 
heart.  And  so,  sir,  as,  perhaps,  I  shall  never  see, 
you  no  more,  God  bless  you,  and  mend  you.  [_Exit. 
£n<fr  Lady  Anne. 

Ladg  A.  Mr.  Mordent,  I  am  driven  upon  an 
agonizing  task,  which  a  too  painful  sense  of  duty 
only  could  oblige  me  to  execute. 

Mor.  Proceed,  madam ;  apologies  for  feeling, 
or  for  inflicting  pain,  are  quite  unnecessary. 

Lady  A.  Forgive  me.  Would  it  were  to  be 
avoided — You  have  a  daughter? 

Mor.  Whence  gain  you  that  intelligence? 

Lady  A.  From  the  Earl  of  Oldcrest. 

Mor.  And  what  is  his  authority? 

Lady  A.  I  know  not :  but  I,  it  seems,  have  in- 
nocently been  the  cause  that  she  is  disowned  and 
abandoned.  Of  such"  an  act  I  cannot  knowingly 
consent  to  be  a  moment  guilty.  The  fatal. period 
is  come ;  that  separation  which  I  so  much  have 
dreaded,  is  inevitable. 

Mor.  And  yon  support  your  fate  with  patience. 

Lady  A.  Cruel  man!  do  I  deserve  this  parting 
reproach?  [it? 

Mor.  You  deserve !     Who  shall  dare  insinuate 

Lady  A.  Happy  days  and  past  endearments  rush 
upon  my  mind  with  sensations  unutterable  ! 

Mor.  I  know,  I  know  I  am  the  vilest  of  men! 

Lady  A.  Far  from  saying,  far  from  thinking  so, 
I  take  my  full  share  of  blame.  How  do  I  know 
that  the  fault  is  not  wholly  mine  ? 

Mor.  (Agitated.)  Madam,  I — I — I  request  I 
maybe  tortured  by  anything  but  your  candour. 

Lady  A.  I  know  I  have  lost  the  envied  art  of 
making  myself  intelligible  to  your  feelings :  and 
how  ?  you  once  were  happy,  tender,  and  prone  to 
smile  at  every  look  and  word  of  mine.  Of  what 
fatal  errors  have  I  been  guilty,  that  should  have 
wrought  this  change?  [strung! 

Mor.  Oh,  exquisite?     Continue!  my  nerves  are 

Lady  A.  To  despair  of  recovering  those  inesti- 
mable blessings  was  quite  sufficient;  but  to  be  the 
cause  of  banishing  a  child  from  a  father's  arras  and 
heart?  to  cast  it  an  orphan  on  a  tempestuous  world? 
No  ;  whatever  my  other  mistakes  may  have  been, 
of  that  no  tongue  shall  accuse  me. 

Mor.  Right ;  let  the  guilt  be  all  my  own. 

Lady  A.  And  now,  I  have  one  last  request  to 
make,  which  I  conjure  you,  by  all  our  former  af- 
fection, not  to  deny. 

Mor.  To  ask  favours,  where  there  is  neither  the 
power  to  grant,  nor  the  desire  to  be  thanked,  is 
fruitless.  [state  of  your  aftairs — 

Lady  .4.  I  am  but  too  well  acquainted  with  the 

Mor.  A  humane  motive  for  parting.  (Aside.) 

Lady  A.  The  settlements  you  made  on  me,  in 
our  early  days  of  love,  were  ample.  In  the  since- 
rity of  affection,  I  vowed,  if  ever  they  should  be 
necessary  to  your  happiness,  that  moment  they 
should  again  be  your's. 

Mor.  ( Greatly  agitated.)  Madam  ! 

Lady  A.  Pardon  and  endure  this  proof  of  my 
fidelity.  The  deeds  are  now  in  Mr.  Clement's 
possession  :  he  will  restore  them  to  you. 

Mor.  (Indignantly.)  Never! 

Lady  A  .  Stop  !  Beware  of  rashness  !  You  are  a 
father,  and  have  a  father's  sacred  duties  to  fulfil. 
Take  home  your  daughter  :  make  her  what  amends 
you  can  for  the  desertion  of  a  parent's  love. 

Mor.  'Tis  too  much!  Scorpions  could  not  sting 
like  this! 

Lady  A,  On  this  last  occasion,  suffer  a  gleam  of 
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former  kindness  onoe  more  to  warm  your  bosom. 
Money  is  a  poor  vehicle  for  the  affections  of  the 
soul ;  a  contemptible  token  of  the  love  I  have  borne 
you;  but,  such  as  it  is,  fbr  that  love's  sake,  give 
it  welcome.  A  cold  adieu  I  cannot  take.  It  freezes 
my  very  heart.  From  my  soul,  I  ever  have  loved, 
and  ever  shall  love.  Had  I  a  heaven  of  happiness  to 
bestow,  would  you  but  deign  to  accept  it  from  me, 
it  should  be  jour's.  [Exit. 

Mo?-.  Why,  so,  so,  so !  It  rages!  it  bursts  !  it  is 
complete !  Let  fate  or  fiends  increase  the  misery,  if 
they  can.  jEnfer  Donald. 

Don.  It's  past !  it's  aw  o'er !  My  forebodings 
are  foolfilled ! 

Mor.  (Alarmed.)  Have  you  not  found  her  yet? 

Don.  Yes,  yes;  I  ha' foond  her. 

Mor.  Have  you  1  Where  1  [what  are  ye  ? 

Don.  I'ze  noo,  indeed,  a  rasca'  go-between  !  But 

Mor.  You  say  you  have  found  her? 

Don.  She  is  gone!  she  is  ruined!  Ye're  a 
■wratch  ;  the  most  meeserable  o'  wratches  ! 

Mor.  Tormenting  demon  !    Whatl  whol  where 

Don.  To  Dover-street!  [have  you  been  ? 

Mor.  (Alarmed.)  Dover — 

Don.  Tul  the  elritch  limraer  Enfield. 

Mor.  (With  terror.)  What  do  you  say? 

Don.  I  was  too  late.  A  maister  scoondrel,  e'en 
as  wecked  as  her  ain  father,  had  decoyed  herintul 

Mor.  Decoyed  ?  ^  [his  net. 

Don.  Lennox  !  yeer  friend,  yeer  ororiy ! 

Mor.  From  Enfield's  ? 

Don,  Ha'  not  I  toud  ye  ? 

Mor.  Lennox?  Dover-street?  Joanna? 

Don.  Hear  it,  gin  ye  can,  and  live:  Joanna! 
yeer  child  !  yeer  guileless  Joanna ! 

Mor.  (Distractedly.)  Misery  of  hell !  And  was 
that  Joanna?  that  my  child?  Celestial  creature ! 
and  I  the  pit-digger!     (Pause.) 

Don.  Sir!— Sir!— Maister! 

Mor.  (Starting.)  I  the  pander!  I  cast  her 
shrieking  on  the  bed  of  infamy,  and  chain  her  in 
the  arms  of  lust!     Her  father  do  this?  (Pause.) 

Don.  Maister! — Dear  Maister! — Maister  Mor- 
dent!— Dear  Maister  Mordent!  Speak!  I'ze  for- 
gi'  ye!  Why,  maister  !  I'ze  pray  for  ye!  I'ze  die 
for  ye  !  I'ze  forgi'  ye  ! 

Mor,  Fly  !  Summon  the  servants  !  Arm  your- 
selves !  follow  me  to  Park-lane  !  [Exit, 

Don.  William!  Sandy!  Jock!        [Exit,  calling, 

ACT  v.— Scene  I.— The  Green  Park, 
Enter  Mordent  and  Lennox. 

Mor.  We  are  now  in  private. 

Len,  I  am  glad  we  are. 

Mor.  And  now,  sir,  I  insist  on  a  clear  and  ex- 
plicit answer.    Where  have  you  lodged  Joanna  ? 

Len,  Nay,  sir,  where  have  you  lodged  Joanna? 

Mor.  Mr.  Lennox,  I  will  not  be  trifled  with  : 
where  is  she? 

Len.  Nor  will  I  be  trifled  with,  Mr.  Mordent :  I 
say  where  is  she  ?  The  contrivance  was  your  own. 
I  know  you.  The  moment  you  set  your  eyes  on 
her,  you  began  your  cursed  plots  to  secure  her  for 
yourself;  and,  when  you  found  I  would  not  give 
her  up  at  your  persuasion,  you  put  them  in  prac- 
tice, while  you  treacherously  pretended  to  secure 
her  to  me.     I  tell  you,  I  know  you. 

Mor.  This  will  not  serve,  sir  ;  it  is  all  evasion. 

Len.  Ay,  sir,^  it  is  evasion  !  cunning,  base,  d — d 
evasion !  and  I  aflirm  she  is  in  your  possession. 

Mor.  Mr.  Lennox,  I  am  at  this  moment  a  de- 
termined and  desperate  man,  and  must  be  answer- 
ed.    Where  is  she? 

Len.  Sir,  I  am  as  determined  and  as  desperate 
as  yourself,  and  I  say  where  is  she  ?  For  you  alone 

Jif or.  'Tis  false!  [can  tell. 

Len,  False? 

Mor.  Ay,  false! 

Len.  (Going  up  to  him.)  He  is  the  falsest  of  the 
false  that  dares  whisper  such  a  word. 

3f or.. Harkye,  sir!  I  understand  your  meaning, 


[Act  V. 

and  came  purposely  provided.    (Draws  a  pair  of 
pistols.)  Take  your  choice:  they  are  loaded. 
Len,  Oh!  with  all  my  heart !    Come,  sir! 
Mor.  (Approaching  sternly.)  Nigher! 
Len.  As  nigh  as  you  please. 

Mor,  (Placing  himself.)  Foot  to  foot! 

Len.  (Both presenting.)  Muzzle  to  muzzle! 
Mor,   vV  hy  don't  you  fire  ? 

Len.  Why  don't  you  unlock  yourpistol? 

Mor.  (After  unlocking  it.)  There  ! 

Len.  Why  do  you  turn  it  out  of  the  line?  (Pause.) 
I  see  your  intention.  Mordent;  j'ou  are  tired  of 
life,  and  want  me  to  murder  you.  D — n  it,  man, 
that  is  not  treating  your  friend  like  a  friend.  Kill 
me  if  you  will,  but  don't  make  me  your  assassin. 

Mor.  Nay,  kill  me,  or  tell  me  where  you  have 
lodged  the  wretched  girl. 

Len.  Fiends  sieze  me  if  I  have  lodged  her  any- 
where, or  know  what  is  become  of  her. 

Mor,  Your  behaviour  tells  me  you  are  sincere  ; 
and  to  convince  you  at  once  that  I  am  no  less  so, 
know — she  is  my  daughter  ! 

Len.  Your  daughter!  [her  at  Enfield's. 

ilfor.The  honest,  indefatigable  Donald  discovered 

Len.  Murdermy  friend,  and debauchhis daughter! 

JVfor.  We  are  sad  fellows.  Again  and  again,  it  is 
a  vile  world!  [Forgive  me! 

Len.  I'll  seek  it  through  with  you  to  find  her. 

Mor,  Would  I  could  forgive  myself! 

Len:  But  it  seems,  then,  she  has  escaped,  and 
is,  perhaps,  in  safety. 

Mor.  Oh!  that  she  were!  Donald  used  to  meet 
her  here,  in  the  Green  Park,  about  this  time  of  the 
evening.  (Listens.)  I  hear  the  sound  of  feet.  'Tis 
not  a  woman.  Let  us  retire  among  the  trees,  and 
keep  on  the  watch.  [Enter  Cheveril.]    - 

Chev,  She  is  nothere  !  she  is  gone  !  for  ever  gone ! 
I  shall  never  more  set  eyes  on  her!  I'll  fire  that 
infernal  Dover-street!  I'll  pistol  Lennox  !  I  may 
])erambulate  here  till  doomsday,  and  to  no  purpose. 
She  would  have  been  here,  had  she  been  free.  Ay, 
ay  ;  she  is  in  thraldom ;  perhaps  in  the  very  gripe 
of  vice.  Furies! — Lennox  is  a  liar!  I'll  cut  his 
throat !  I'll  hack  him  piecemeal !  I'll  have  her, 
or  I'll  have  his  heart !  (  Walks  among  the  trees,) 
Enter  Joanna,  in  man's  clothes. 

Joanna.  Whither  shall  I  run?  where  shall  I 
hide?  How  fly  the  pursuits  of  wicked  men,  and 
women  still  more  depraved?  I  have  neither  house, 
home,  nor  friend  on  earth ;  and  the  fortitude  that 
can  patiently  endure  is  my  only  resource.  What, 
then?  Have  I  not  escaped  the  dens  of  vice?  Oh, 
happiness!  I  have,  I  have!  And  rather  than 
venture  in  them  again,  welcome  hunger,  welcome 
cold,  welcome  the  bare  ground,  the  biting  air,  and 
the  society  of  brute  beasts. 

Chev.  (Advancing.)  What  can  that  youth  want? 
Why  is  he  watching  here  ?  (  Walks  round  Joanna.) 

Joanna.  As  I  live,  the  young  gentleman  I  saw 
this  morning.  What  reason  can  he  have  for  being 
in  this  place?    (Aside.) 

Chev.  He  eyes  me  with  curiosity.    (Aside.) 

Joanna.  His  intentions  seemed  good,  for  he  first 
warned  me  against  that  wicked  woman.  (Aside.) 

Chev.  Who  can  say,  he  may  know  her?  He  is  a 
smart,  handsome,  dapper  fellow  :  I  don't  like  him. 

Joanna.  I  am  not  now  confined  by  walls  and  bolts; 
there  can  be  no  danger.     I'll  speak.  (Aside.)  Pray, 

Chev.  Well,  sir?  [sir — 

Joanna.  Have  you  seen  a  young  person — 

Chev.  A  lady? 

Joanna.  Yes. 

Chev.  With  blue  eyes,  auburn  hair,  aquiline 
nose,  ivory  teeth,  carnation  lips,  ravishing  mouih, 
enchanting  neck,  a  form  divine,  and  an  angel  face? 

Joanna.  Have  you  seen  her? 

Chev.  Are  you  acquainted  with  that  lady? 

Joanna,  I  am  acquainted  with  a  lady,  but  not 
an  angel.  [her — her  lover? 

Chev,  Ah  !  then  it  is  not  her.    Perhaps  you  are 

Joanna,  Humph  !  I — I  love  her. 


Scene  2.] 

Chev.  You  do?  (Aside.)  I'll  be  the  death  of  him. 
Joanna.  Why — yes.  [And  she  loves  you  1 

Chev.  (Aside.)  I'll  put  an  end  to  him.    Are  you 
Joanna.  No.  [married? 

Chev.  You — you  mean  to  marry  her? 
Joanna.  No. 

Chev.  Is  she,  then,  lost  to  virtue? 
Joanna.  Who  dare  suppose  it? 
Chev.  Ay,  who  dare?   ['11  cut  the  villain's  throat 
that  dares.  -         [violence;  but  not  guilt. 

Joiinna.  .She  has  endured  insult,  constraint,  and 
Chev.  Guilt!  no;  not  wilful  guilt.     Impossible! 
IJnt,  then,  is  she  safe?  is  she  safe? 

Joanna.  Disowned  by  her  family,  exposed  to 
the  snares  of  vice,  houseless,  hopeless,  not  daring 
to  approach  the  wicked  haunts  of  men,  she  wanders 
forlorn  and  desolate,  willing  to  suffer,  disdaining 
to  complain. 

Chev.  Tell  me  where!  I  will  rescue,  defend, 
protect,  cherish,  love,  adore,  die  for  her ! 

Joanna.  Is  your  heart  pure?  Have  you  no 
selfish,  dishonest  purposes? 

Chev.  How  came  you  to  imagine,  sir,  that!,  or 
any  man,  durst  couple  her  and  dishonesty,  even 
in  a  thought? 

Joanna.  Meet  me  here  to-morrow  at  ten. 

Chev.  Yon? 

Joanna.  You  shall  see  her. 

Chev.  See  her?  Shall  I? 

Joanna.  You  shall.  [At  nine? 

Chev.  My  dear  friend !    I'll  make  your  fortune  ! 

Joanna.  Ten. 

Chev.  Could  not  I  see  her  to-night? 

Joanna.  To-morrow  Joanna  will  meet  you. 

Chev.  Joanna!  Is  that  her  dear  name? 

Joanna.  It  is. 

Chev.  Delightful  sound!  The  sweet  Joanna! 
the  divine  Joanna !  My  heart's  best  blood  is  not  so 
precious  as  Joanna  I 

Joanna.  But,  pray,  where  do  you  live? 

Chev.  Joanna — In  Portland-place. 

Joanna.  Your  name? 

Chev.  Joanna — Cheveril :  Hans  Cheveril.  Jo- 
anna— Be  sure  you  don't  forget. 

Joanna.  I'll  lae  punctual.  Who's  here?  (Hides 
behind  a  tree.) 

Chev.  Joanna! — At  eight  did  you  say? — Where 
is  he  gone?     Sir!    Sir!  \_Exit. 

Mar.  (Appearing.)  I  heard  the  name  repeated. 
(Aloud.)  Who  is  it  here  tiiat  knows  Joanna? 

Joanna.  (Appearing.)  I  do.  [Is  she  safe? 

Mor.  Sir!  Do  you?    Well,  and  what?  where? 

Joanna.  I  hope  so. 

Mor.  But  where,  sir,  where?         [you  inquire? 

Joanna.  (Aside.)  'Tis  Mr.  Mordent.     Why  do 

Mor.  For  heaven's  sake!  sir,  do  not  torment 
me  by  delay,  but  tell  me  where  she  is. 

Joanna.  I  must  not.  [shall. 

Mor.  (Seizes  her.)  But,  sir,  I  say  you  must,  and 

Joanna.  Sir,  you  mistake,  if  you  suppose  menaces 
can  prevail. 

Mor.  Excuse  me;  I  would  give  my  right  hand 
to  know  what  it  appears  you  can  tell. 

Joanna.  I  can  tell  nothing  till  I  am  first  made 
acquainted  with  your  true  motives. 

Mor.  And  will  you  inform  me,  then? 

Joanna.  Provided  I  am  certain  of  their  purity. 

Mor.  Know,  then,  that  I  pant  for  a  sight  of  her 
once  more,  to  do  her  the  little  justice  that  is  yet 
in  my  power.  Know,  the  wrongs  she  has  I'eceived 
from  me  are  irreparable,  vile  ;  such  as  could  not 
have  happened  but  in  this  worst  of  worlds.  Know 
that  I,  her  natural  guardian,  have  been  her  actual 
persecutor ;  that  I  drove  her  to  the  abode  of  in- 
famy ;  that  I  became  the  agent  of  her  ruin,  the 
plotter  against  her  chastity;  and  that,  when  I  had 
set  the  engines  of  darkness  and  hell  at  work  to  en- 
sure her  everlasting  wretchedness,  I  then  disco- 
vered— she  was  my  daughter ! 

Joanna.  Sir! — Your  daughter?     You^you  my 

Mor.  How!  [father? 
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Joanna.  (Falling at  his feef.)  Oh! 

Mor.  Can  it  be?     My  child?    my  Joanna?    It 

Joanna.  My  father!  [is!  it  is  ! 

Mor.  My  child  !     And  innocent? 

Joanna.  As  your  own  wishes  ;  or  the  word  fa- 
ther should  never  have  escaped  my  lips.  This 
dress  was  the  disguise  conveyed  to  me,  by  which 
I  effected  my  escape.  I  can  suffer  anything  but 
dishonour. 

Mor.  A  father!  Oh!  I  do  not  deserve  thee! 
Once  again  let  me  fold  thee  to  my  heart. 

Len.  (Without.)  Zounds!  sir! 

Chev.  (Without.)  I  insist,  sir! 

Joanna.  I  hear  voices.     (They  retire.) 
Enter  CHEVERIL  and  Lennox. 

Chev.  Oh !  for  swords,  daggers,  pistols — 

Mor.  (To  Joanna.)  This  way.  [E.vit  with  Joanna. 

Len.  Confound  your  impertinent  freaks ;  they 
have  stopped  my  mouth  this  half  hour.  I  would 
have  told  you  all  I  new  instantly,  but  for  your  in- 
sulting passion.  [where  she  is  1 

Chev.  Did  not  you  say  you  would  not  tell  me 

Len.  I  said  I  could  not. 

Chev.  Why  there  now!  [yo"  will  but  hear. 

Len.  But  I  suspect  I  can  tell  more  at  present,  if 

Chev.  'Sdealh !   then  why  don't  you  ? 

Len.  Will  you  be  silent?  I  had  a  glimpse  of  Mor- 
dent, this  moment,  in  conversation  with  a  youth. 

Chev.  WeWl  [to  Joanna. 

Len.  It  was  the  identical  dress  I  sent  as  a  disguise 

Chev.  How  !  [herself. 

Len.  And  I  suspect  that  very  youth  to  be  Joanna 

Chev.  (Recollecting.)  By  heaven,  and  so  it  is! 
In  the  possession  of  Mordent? 

Len.  Be  patient;  there  is  a  secret.  His  claims 
supersede  all  others.  [and  hell — 

Chev.  His  claims !     By  every  power  of  heaven 

Len.  Be  patient,  I  tell  you — she  is  his  daughter! 

Chev.  Jonnna!  my  sweet  Joanna  !  his  daughter? 

Len.  Even  so. 

Chev.  His  daughter!  Huzza!  My  dear  Lennox! 
(//t  ecsfacy.)  Huzza!  Oh,  lord!  oh,  lord!  Huzza! 
His  daughter!   Huzza,  huzza,  huzza!        l_Exeunt, 

Scene  II The  House  of  Mordent. 

Clement  and  Mrs.  Sarsnet  discovered. 

Clem.  Are  you  sure  it  was  Mr.  Mordent? 

Mrs.  S.  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  was  on  the  watch,  and 
opened  the  door  myself.  Take  care,  my  dear, 
said  he,  to  the  sham  gentleman-lady ;  and  handed 
her  in  as  lovingly — The  monster !  My  lady  is  be- 
witched !  she  is  fabricated!  she  can't  quit  the 
house.  I  am  sure  he  must  have  nailed  an  invisible 
horse-shoe  to  the  threshold. 

Clem.  But  how  do  you  know  this  pretended 
youth  to  be  a  woman  ? 

Mrs.S.  Did  not  I  hear?  I  held  the  candle  full 
flare  in  her  face  ;  it  was  a  perfect  picter  !  I  never 
saw  the  like.  So  she  is  to  be  brought  home,  truly ! 
Such  magnanimous  impudence  !     But  I'll  go  to  my 

Clem.  Be  cautious  ;  you  may  do  mischief,     [lady. 

Mrs.  S.  I  don't  care ;  I  am  resolved  to  stabilate 
and  confound  facts.  So,  then,  having  a  sufficient 
dearth  of  proofs,  we  shall  sail  off  in  the  charut ; 
and  be  properly  received  by  the  earl,  the  viscount, 
and  the  bishop  ;  and  be  squired  into  the  hall ;  and 
be  kissed  for  joy  ;  and  shall  swim  up  stairs  into 
the  bosom  of  the  family.  \^Exit. 

E«<er  Cheveril,  hastily. 

Chev.  Dear  Clement,  have  you  seen  Mr.  Mor- 
dent? [the  utmost  importance. 

Clem.  No  ;  I  am  in  search  of  him,  on  affairs  of 

Chev.  So  am  I. 

Clem.  No  less  than  the  recovery  or  total  loss  of 

Chev.  How?  [his  mortgaged  lands. 

Clem.  I  am  in  great  need  of  advice,  and  should 
be  glad  to  consult  you. 

Chev.  Consult !  'Sdeath  !  man,  I  am  in  ahurrj'. 
I  cannot  rest  till  I  have  found  him. 

Clem.  Nay,  but  on  the  decision  of  the  moment 
his  ruin  or  safety  depends.  [What'is  it? 

Chev.  Indeed  I  If  so,  my  impatience  must  wait. 
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Clem.  I  hear  footsteps.    This  way,         ^Exeunt. 
£n<er  Mordent  wrtrf  Joanna. 

Mor.  Yes,  dear  girl,  your  rare  endowments  sur- 
pass ray  hopes ;  and,  convinced  as  I  am,  that 
beauty  is  destructive,  and  wisdom  impotent,  I  joy 
to  find  you  thus  adorned. 

Joanna.  Wait  to  know  me  better.  I  fear  vou 
should  prize  me  above  my  worth. 

Mor.  How  shall  I  reward  it?  Fool  that  I  am, 
madman  that  T  have  been! 

Joanna.  This  is  my  rich  reward.  (Kissing  him.) 

Mor.  I  have  told  you,  in  part,  ray  desperate 
situation.  If  Grime  would  but  give  honest  evi- 
dence— But  of  that  there  is  little  hope. 

Joanna.  My  greatest  fear  arises  from  what  you 
have  said  of  Lady  Anne.  I  must  not,  will  not  be 
the  cause  of  separation. 

Mor.  Let  me  do  her  justice:  she  is  a  miracle  of 
forbearance.  I  have  hated  and  spurned  at  the 
kindness  I  did  not  deserve.  Her  perseverance  in 
good  has  been  my  astonishment  and  my  torture. 

Joanna.  Oh  !  that  I  could  see  you  reconciled  ! 
Oh !  that  I  could  gain  the  love  of  such  a  lady. 

Mor.  Of  that,  sweet  girl,  you  are  certain.  Len- 
nox is  with  her;  and,  by  this,  she  knows  your 
story  ;  and  I  am  sure  adores  your  virtue.' 

Lady  A.  (  Without.)  Where  is  she? 

Mor.  I  hear  her — \^Enter  Lady  Anne.] 

Lady  A.  Oh  I  noble  girl!  {Embraces  Joanna.') 
Forgive  this  rude  tumult  of  affection,  which  I  can- 

Joanna.  Is  it  possible"!  [not  restrain. 

Lady  A.  Mr.  Mordent,  you  are  now  a  million 
fold  more  dear  to  me. 

Mor.  I  cannot  bear  it! 

Lady  A.  Will  you  be  my  daughter? 

Joanna.  Oh,  madam ! 

Lady  A.  Will  you? 

Joanna.  Adversity  I  could  endare,  but  this  un- 
hoped-for tide  of  blessings  overpowers  me. 

Mor.  Oh  !  how  I  hate  myself. 

Lady  A.  And  why"!  Can  you  be  ignorant  of  the 
virtuous  struggles  which  have  caused  the  conflict 
you  have  felt?  The  strength  of  these  sensations 
shew  how  fitted  you  are  to  be  great  and  good. 

Mor.  To  be  a — I  dare  not  think  ! 

Lady  A.  Indeed  you  are  wrong.  Had  I  not 
been  guilty  of  a  thousand  errors,  you  never  would 
have  had  occasion  for  this  self  reproach.  Like 
cowards,  we  both  have  shunned  inquir3'.  Let  us 
be  more  courageous  ;  let  us  affectionately  commu- 
nicate our  mutual  mistakes,  and  while  we  examine 
we  shall  correct  the  mind,  expand  the  heart,  and 
render  ourselves  dear  to  each  other,  and  beneficent 
to  the  whole  world. 

Mor.  Oh!  shame,  shame! 

Lady  A.  Nay,  my  love — 

Joanna.  My  dear  fatlier! 

Mor.  Well,  well,  I  will  endure  existence  a  little 
longer,  if  it  be  but  to  hate  myself. 

Enter  Cheveril,  who  runs  to  Joanna. 

Chev.  My  life!  my  soul!  my  precious  Joanna! 

Mor.  Thej  will  persuade  me  presently  that  hap- 
piness is  possible.  (Aside.)  You  have  cause,  child, 
to  thank  Mr.  Cheveril.  [stamp. 

Joanna.  Oh  !  yes  ;  he  has  a  heart  of  the  noblest 

Mor.  Ay,  all  angels  except  myself!  I  am  cast  into 
the  shade;  a  kind  of  demon,  grinning  in  the  dark. 

Chev.  Come,  guardian,  dismiss  those  sombre  fa- 
miliars ;  they  have  plagued  you  long  enough.  Cle- 
ment is  in  eager  search  of  you,  to  communicate  se- 
crets of  the  utmost  importance  concerning  his  uncle. 

Mor.  The  villain! 

Chev.  Yes;  he  is  below,  foaming  with  rage;  and 

accusing  every  servant  in  the  house  with  having 

stolen  his  book.     I  hear  him  :  pray,  keep  back,  my 

sweet  Joanna!  but  for  a  moment.  l^Exewit. 

Enter  Item. 

Item.  'Tis  gone !  'tis  lost !  I  am  undone !  I  am 
murdered!  I  am  betrayed!  I  shall  be  prosecuted, 
pilloried,  fined,  cast  in  damages,  obliged  to  pay  all, 
to  refund  all!    All,  all,  all!    I'll  hang  myself !  I'll 
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drown  myself!  I'll  cut  my  throat !  Mordent  has 
got  it!  All  my  secrets,  all  my  projects,  all  my 
rogueries — past,  present,  and  to  come  !  Oh !  that 
I  had  never  been  born  !  Oh  ! — [Enter  Clement.] 
Have  you  seen  my  book  ?    Give  it  me  !    Where  is 

Clem.  What  book?  [my  book? 

Item.  My  account-book  !  my  secrets  !  my  soul ! 
(Feels  Clement's  coat  pocket.)  'Tis  here!  I  feel  it! 

Clem.  Yes,  sir, 'tis  here!     Be  pacified. 

Item.  I  won't,  I  vyon't !  I'll  have  it!  Give  it  me! 
I'll  swear  a  robbery  1  I'll  have  you  hanged  ! 

Clem.  (Shews  a  book.)  This  book,  sir,  I  consider 
as  a  sacred  trust:  part  with  it  to  you  I  must  not. 

Item.  You  shall  part  with  it,  villain!  I'll  have 
your  soul!  'Tis  mine!  I'll  have  your  heart!  'Tis 
mine!    I  will  have  it!    (Striking  Clement.) 

Clem.  You  shall  have  heart,  life,  and  soul,  first. 

Item.  (/iTj/ee/*.)  My  dear  nephew  !  my  kind  Cle- 
ment !  I'll  supply  all  your  wants  ;  I'll  pay  all  your 
debts;  I'll  never  deny  anything  you  ask;  I'll 
make  you  mj'  heir  ! 

Clem.  You  are  the  agent  of  Mr.  Mordent,  whom, 
I  fear,  you've  deeply  wronged.  I've  a  painful  duty 
to  perform;  but  justice  must  be  obeyed:  nothing 
must  or  shall  bribe  me  to  betray  an  injured  man. 

Item.  I'll  give  you  ten  thousand  pounds !  I'll  give 
you  twenty!  I'll  give  you  fifty!  Would  you  i-ob 
and  ruin  your  uncle?  would  you  see  him  hanged? 
(Seizes  him.)  Villain,  I  will  have  it !  'Tis  mine  !  I 
will,  I  will! 

Enter  MORDENT,  Lady  Anne,  Lennox,  Cle- 
ment, Grime,  Donald, Cheveril  awrfJoANNA. 

Mor.  (With  the  book.)  I  am  glad,  Mr.  Item,  that 
your  inattention,  and  your  nephew's  inflexible  ho- 
nesty have  afforded  me  the  means  of  doing  myself 
justice:  that  is  all  I  require.  [andyouragent. 

Len.  Hereisdoubleteslimony;  yourhand-writing 

Item.  (To  Grime.)  Have  you  impeached,  then? 

Grime.  I  am  a  villain,  a  rascal,  a  cut-throat! 

Mor,  Mr.  Clement,  your  worth  and  virtue  are  be- 
yond my  praise.  [than  I  expect. 

Clem.  If  my  conduct  escape  censure,  it  is  more 

Mor.  If  it  meet  not  retribution,  all  sense  of  jus- 
tice is  lost.  [never-failing  friend! 

Joanna.    (To  Donald.)   My  watchful  guide  !  my 

Chev.  Your  hand,  old  boy !  you  and  I  must  settle 
accounts.    I  am  I  know  not  how  many  score  pounds 

Mor.  What,  then,  am  I  ?         [a-year  in  your  debt. 

Joanna.  And  I  ? 

Don.  Hoot  awa!  Gin  ye  wad  pay  Donald,  itmun 
nae  be  wi'  yeer  dirty  siller ;  it  mun  be  wi'  yeer  af~ 
factions.  [hand.) 

Joanna.  True,  my  noble  protector  !    (Kisses  his 

Don.  Why  ay,  noo,  that's  a  receipt  in  foo !  It 
makes  my  hairt  gi'  sic  an  a  bang  !  [cile — 

Mor.  Honest,  worthy  soul !    And  now  to  recon- 

Chev.  Come,  come  ;  make  no  speeches  :  I'll  set- 
tle the  business  :  I  am  the  proper  person.  I  have 
eight  thousand  a-year,  and  ten  thousand  in  my 
pocket — 'Ten  ! — (to Item)  Is  it  ten  or  seventeen? 

Itetn.  Seventeen. 

Chev.  Joanna  shall  be  queen  of  joy,  pleasure,  and 
happiness.  Honesty,  here,  shall  settle  all  his  ill- 
gotten  gains  on  his  nephew  ;  Lennox,  as  a  bache- 
lor's penance,  shall  marry  his  housemaid  ;  you, 
guardian,  shall  change  your  system  of  evil  for  prac- 
tical good;  Lady  Anne  shall  become  more  patient 
and  kind — if  she  know  how ;  and  old  Moloch  (to 
Grime)  shall  go  and  hang  himself. 

Len.  Spoken  like  an  oracle. 

Cliev.  Why,  then,  toss  up  your  caps  !  farewell 
to  folly !  long  life  to  one  and  twentji  !  and  mirth, 
health,  and  happiness  to  all! 

Lady  A.  How  strange  are  the  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune! How  have  the  storms  of  this  memorable  day 
risen,  and  increased  even  to  horror!  and  now  how 
bright  the  prospect,  and  how  glowing  the  hope  that 
it  excites!  Cherish  it,  kind  friends,  with  j'our 
smiles;  and,  in  the  gentle  slumbers  of  the  night,  let 
us  joyfully  dream  that  wc  still  merit,  and  still  ob- 
tain, your  willing  favour.  lExewtt. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — A   Gallery  in  Lord  Touchwood's  house, 
with  chambers  adjoining. 

Enter  CARELESS,  crossing  the  stage,  as  just  risen 
from  table;  MELLEFONT  following  him. 

Mel.  Ned,  Ned,  whither  so  fast?  What,  larned 
flincher?    Why,  you  wo' not  leave  usl 

Care.  Where  are  the  women'?  I'm  weary  of 
drinking,  and  begin  to  think  them  the  better  com- 
pany. 

Mel.  Then  thy  reason  staggers,  and  thou'rt 
almost  tipsy. 

Care.  No,  'faith !  bat  your  fools  grow  noisy ;  and 
if  a  man  must  endure  the  noise  of  words  without 
sense,  I  think  the  women  have  more  musical 
voices,  and  become  nonsense  better. 

Mel.  Why,  they  are  at  the  end  of  the  gallery, 
retired  to  their  tea  and  scandal.  But  I  made  a 
pretence  to  follow  you,  because  I  had  something  to 
say  to  you  in  private,  and  I  am  not  likely  to  have 
many  opportunities  this  evening. 

Brisk.  (  Without.)  Careless,  Careless ! 

Care.  And  here's  this  coxcomb,  most  critically 
come  to  interrupt  you. 

Enter  Brisk. 
Brisk.  Boys,  boys,  lads,  where  are  you?  What, 


do  you  give  ground?  Mortgage  for  a  bottle,  eh? 
Careless,  this  is  your  trick  ;  you're  always  spoiling 
company  by  leaving  it. 

Care.  And  thou  art  always  spoiling  company  by 
coming  into  it. 

Brisk.  Pooh!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  know  you  envy  me. 
Spite,  proud  spite,  by  the  gods,  and  burning  envy. 
I  11  be  judged  by  Mellefont  here,  who  gives  and 
takes  raillery  better,  you  or  I.  Psha!  man,  when  I 
say  jou  spoil  company  by  leaving  it,  I  mean  you 
leave  nobody  for  the  company  to  laugh  at.  I  think 
there  I  was  with  you  :  eh  !  Mellefonf! 

Mel.  O'  my  word,  Brisk,  that  was  a  home  thrust : 
you  have  silenced  him. 

Brisk.  Oh!  my  dear  Mellefont,  let  me  perish,  if 
thou  art  not  the  soul  of  conversation,  the  very  es- 
sence of  wit,  and  spirit  of  wine.  The  deuce  take 
me,  if  there  were  three  good  things  said,  or  one 
understood,  since  thy  amputation  from  the  body  of 
our  society.  He,  he !  I  think  that's  pretty  and 
metaphorical  enough:  egad!  I  could  not  have  said 
it  out  of  thy  company.    Careless,  eh! 

Care.  Hum  !  ay,  what  is  itl 

Brisk.  Oh,  moncceur!  What  is  it!  Nay, 'gad! 
I'll  punish  you  for  want  of  apprehension  :  the  deuce 
take  me  if  I  tell  you. 

Mel.  No,  no ;  hang  him,  he  has  no  taste.    But, 
dear  Brisk,  excuse  rae;  I  have  a  little  business. 
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Care.  Pr'ythee,  get  thee  gone;  thou  seest  we 
are  serious. 

Mel.  We'll  come  immediatel}',  if  you'll  but  go 
in,  and  keep  up  good  humour  and  sense  in  the  com- 
pany :  pr'ythee,  do  ;  they'll  fall  asleep  else. 

Brisk.  Egad!  so  they  will.  Well,  I  will,  I  will: 
'gad  I  you  shall  command  me  from  the  zenith  to  the 
nadir.  But,  the  deuce  take  me,  if  I  say  a  good  thing 
till  you  come.  But,  pr'ythee,  dear  rogue,  make 
haste;  pr'ythee,  make  haste,  I  shall  burst  else. 
And  yonder  your  uncle,  my  Lord  Touchwood, 
swears  he'll  disinherit  you ;  and  Sir  Paul  Pliant 
threatens  to  disclaim  you  for  a  son-in-law ;  and  my 
Lord  Froth  won't  dance  at  your  wedding  to-mor- 
row ;  nor,  the  deuce  take  me,  I  won't  write  your 
epithalamium  ;  and  see  what  a  condition  you're  like 
to  be  brought  to. 

Mel.  Well,  I'll  speak  but  three  words,  and  fol- 
low you. 

Brisk.  Enough,  enough.  Careless,  bring  your 
apprehension  with  you.  [JExit. 

Care.  Pert  coxcomb  I 

Mel.  'Faith !  'tis  a  good-natured  coxcomb,  and 
has  very  entertaining  follies :  you  must  be  more 
humane  to  him  ;  at  this  juncture  it  will  do  me  ser- 
vice. I'll  tell  you,  I  would  have  mirth  continued 
this  day  at  any  rate;  though  patience  purchase 
folly,  and  attention  be  paid  with  noise:  there  are 
times  when  sense  may  be  unseasonable,  as  well  as 
truth.  Pr'ythee,  do  thou  wear  none  to-day ;  but 
allow  Brisk  to  have  wit,  that  thou  may'st  seem  a 
fool. 

Care,  Why,  how  now?  Why  this  extravagant 
proposition? 

Mel.  Oh!  I  would  have  no  room  for  serious 
design,  for  I  am  jealous  of  a  plot.  I  would  have 
noise  and  impertinence  keep  my  Lady  Touchwood's 
head  from  working. 

Care.  I  thought  your  fear  of  her  had  been  over. 
Is  not  to-morrow  appointed  for  your  marriage  with 
Cynthia?  and  her  father,  Sir  Paul  Pliant,  come  to 
settle  the  writings  this  day,  on  purpose? 

Mel.  True ;  but  you  shall  judge  whether  I  have 
not  reason  to  be  alarmed.  None,  besides  you  and 
Maskwell,  are  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  my 
aunt  Touchwood's  violent  passion  for  me.  Since 
my  first  refusal  of  her  addresses,  she  has  endea- 
voured to  do  me  all  ill  offices  with  my  uncle;  yet 
has  managed  them  with  that  subtilty,  that  to  him 
they  have  borne  the  face  of  kindness;  while  her 
malice,  like  a  dark  lanthorn,  only  shone  upon  me, 
where  it  was  directed  :  but  whether  urged  by  her 
despair,  and  the  short  prospect  of  time  she  saw  to 
accomplish  her  designs;  whether  the  hopes  of  re- 
venge, or  of  her  love,  terminated  in  the  view  of 
this  my  marriage  with  Cynthia,  I  know  not;  but 
this  morning  she  surprised  me  in  my  own  chamber. 

Care.  Was  there  ever  such  a  fury  !  Well,  bless 
us  !  proceed.     What  followed? 

Mel.  It  was  long  before  either  of  us  spoke;  pas- 
sion had  tied  her  tongue,  and  amazement  mine.  In 
short,  the  consequence  was  thus  :  she  omitted  no- 
thing that  the  most  violent  love  could  urge,  or 
tender  words  express ;  which  when  she  saw  had 
no  effect,  but  still  I  pleaded  honour  and  nearness 
of  blood  to  my  uncle,  then  came  the  storm  I  feared 
at  first ;  for,  starting  from  my  bed-side,  like  a  fury, 
she  flew  to  my  sword,  and  with  much  ado,  I  pre- 
vented her  doing  me  or  herself  a  mischief.  Having 
disarmed  her,  in  a  gust  of  passion  she  left  me,  ana 
in  a  resolution,  confirmed  by  a  thousand  curses,  not 
to  close  her  eyes  till  they  had  seen  my  ruin. 

Care.  Exquisite  woman!  But,  what  the  devil, 
does  she' think  thou  hast  no  more  sense  than  to 
disinherit  thyself?  For,  as  I  take  it,  this  settlement 
upon  you  is  with  a  proviso  that  your  uncle  have  no 
children. 

Mel.  It  is  so.    Well,  the  service  you  are  to  do 


me  will  be  a  pleasure  to  yourself.  I  must  get  you 
to  engage  my  Lady  Pliant  all  this  evening,  that 
my  pious  aunt  may  not  work  her  to  her  interest ; 
and  if  yon  chance  to  secure  her  to  yourself,  you 
may  incline  her  to  mine.  She's  handsome,  and- 
knows  it ;  is  very  silly,  and  thinks  she  has  sense ; 
and  has  an  old  fond  husband. 

Care,  I  confess,  a  very  fair  foundation  for  a  lover 
to  build  upon. 

Mel.  For  my  Lord  Froth,  he  and  his  wife  will 
be  sufficiently  taken  up  with  admiring  one  another, 
and  Brisk's  gallantry,  as  they  call  it.  I'll  observe 
my  uncle  myself;  and  Jack  Maskwell  has  promised 
me  to  watch  my  aunt  narrowly,  and  give  me  notice 
upon  any  suspicion.  As  for  Sir  Paul,  my  wise 
father-in-law  that  is  to  be,  my  dear  Cynthia  has 
such  a  share  in  his  fatherly  fondness,  he  would 
scarce  make  her  a  moment  uneasy  to  have  her 
happy  hereafter. 

Care.  So,  you  have  manned  your  works  ;  but  I 
wish  you  may  not  have  the  weakest  guard  where 
the  enemy  is  strongest. 

Mel.  Maskwell,  you  mean?  Pr'ythee,  why  should 
you  suspect  him? 

Care.  'Faith!  I  cannot  help  it:  you  know,  I 
never  liked  him  ;  I  am  a  little  superstitious  in  phy- 
siognomy. 

Mel.  He  has  obligations  of  gratitude  to  bind  him 
to  me ;  his  dependence  upon  my  uncle  is  through 
my  means. 

Care,  Upon  your  aunt,  you  mean. 

Mel.  My  aunt? 

Care.  I'm  mistaken  if  there  be  not  a  familiarity 
between  them  you  do  not  suspect,  for  all  her  pas- 
sion for  you. 

Mel.  Pooh,  pooh!  nothing  in  the  world  but  his 
design  to  do  me  service;  and  he  endeavours  to  be 
well  in  her  esteem,  that  he  may  be  able  to  effect 
it. 

Care.  Well,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  mistaken  ;  but 
your  aunt's  aversion,  in  her  revenge,  cannot  be  any 
way  so  effectually  shewn  as  in  promoting  a  means 
to  disinherit  you.  She  is  handsome  and  cunning, 
and  naturally  amorous;  Maskwell  is  flesh  and 
blood,  at  best,  and  opportunities  between  them  are 
frequent.  His  affection  to  you,  you  have  confessed, 
is  grounded  upon  his  interest;  that  you  have  trans- 
planted; and  should  it  take  root  in  mjr  lady,  I  don't 
see  what  you  can  expect  from  the  fruit. 

Mel.  I  confess  the  consequence  is  visible  were 
your  suspicious  just.  But  see,  the  company  is 
broken  up :  let's  meet  them. 

Enter  LORD  ToucHWooD,  Sir  Paul  Pliant, 
Lord  Froth,  and  Brisk. 

Lord  T.  Out  upon  it,  nephew !  leave  your  fa- 
ther-in-law and  me  to  maintain  our  ground  against 
young  people. 

Mel.  I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon ;  we  were  just 
returning — 

Sir  P.  Were  you,  son?  Gadsbud!  much  better 
as  it  is.  Good,  strange!  I  swear  I'm  almost  tipsy; 
t'other  bottle  would  have  been  too  powerful  for 
me,  as  sure  as  can  be,  it  would.  We  wanted  your 
company;  but  Mr.  Brisk,  where  is  he?  I  swear 
and  vow  he's  a  most  facetious  person,  and  the  best 
company;  and,  my  Lord  Froth,  your  lordship  is  so 
merry  a  man  !    He,  he  he  ! 

Lord  F.  Oh,  fie!  Sir  Paul,  what  do  you  mean? 
Merry!  Oh,  barbarous  !  I'd  as  lieve  you  called  me 
fool. 

Sir  P.  Nay,  I  protest  and  vow,  now,  'tis  true ; 
when  Mr.  Brisk  jokes,  your  lordship's  laugh  does 
so  become  you!   He,  he,  he  ! 

Lord  F.  Ridiculous!  Sir  Paul,  you're  strangely 
mistaken.  I  find  champagne  is  powerful.  I  assure 
you,  Sir  Paul,  I  laugh  at  nobody's  jest  but  my 
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own,  or  a  ladj's  ;  I  assnre  you,  Sir  Paul,    {Lord 
T.,  MellefoiU,  and  Careless  talk  apart.) 

Brisk.  How^  how,  my  lord?  What,  aftront  my 
wit?  Let  me  perish,  do  I  never  say  anything 
worthy  to  be  laughed  atl 

LordF.  Oh,  fie  !  don't  misapprehend  me  :  I  don't 
say  so  ;  for  I  often  smile  at  your  conceptions.  But 
there  is  nothing  more  unbecoming  a  man  of  quality 
than  to  laugh  ;  'tis  such  a  vulgar  expression  of  the 
passion!  everybody  can  laugh.  Then,  especially, 
to  laugh  at  the  jest  of  an  inferior  person,  or  when 
anybody  else  of  the  same  quality  does  not  laugh 
with  him:  ridiculous!  to  be  pleased  with  what 
pleases  the  crowd!  Now,  when  I  laugh,  I  always 
laua^h  alone. 

Brisk.  I  suppose  that's  because  you  laugh  at 
your  own  jests,  egad  !    Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lord  F.  He,  he  I  I  swear,  though,  your  raillery 
provokes  uio  to  a  smile. 

Brisk,  Ay,  my  lord,  it's  a  sign  I  hit  you  in  the 
teeth,  if  you  shew  them. 

LordF.  He,  he,  he!  I  swear,  that's  so  very 
pretty,  I  can't  forbear. 

Lord  T.  Sir  Paul,  if  you  please,  we'll  retire  to 
the  ladies,  and  drink  a  dish  of  tea  to  settle  our 
beads. 

Sir  P.  With  all  my  heart.  Mr.  Brisk,  you'll 
come  to  us  :  or  call  me  when  you're  going  to  joke ; 
I'll  be  ready  to  laugh  incontinently. 

liExit  with  Lord  T. 

Mel.  But  does  your  lordship  never  see  come- 
dies? 

Lord  F.  Oh !  yes,  sometimes ;  but  I  never 
laogb. 

Mel.  No! 

LordF.  Oh!  no.    Never  laugh,  indeed,  sir. 

Care.  No!  why,  what  d'ye  go  there  for? 

LordF.  To  distinguish  myself  from  the  com- 
monality, and  mortify  the  poets  ;  the  fellows  grow 
so  conceited  when  any  of  their  foolish  wit  prevails 
upon  the  side-boxes!  I  swear — he,  he,  he! — I 
have  often  constrained  my  inclinations  to  laugh — 
he,  he,  he ! — to  avoid  giving  them  encouragement. 

Mel.  You  are  cruel  to  yourself,  my  lord,  as  well 
as  malicious  to  them. 

Lord  F.  I  confess  I  did  myself  some  violence  at 
first ;  but  now  I  think  I  have  conquered  it. 

Brisk.  Let  me  perish,  my  lord,  but  there  is 
something  very  particular  and  novel  in  the  humour  ; 
'tis  true,  it  makes  against  wit,  and  I'm  sorry  for 
some  friends  of  mine  that  write  ;  but,  egad  !  I  love 
to  be  malicious.  Nay,  deuce  take  me,  there's  wit 
in't,  too;  and  wit  must  be  foiled  by  wit :  cut  a 
diamond  with  a  diamond;  no  other  way,  egad! 

LordF.  Oh!  I  thought  you  would  not  be  long 
before  you  found  out  the  wit. 

Care.  Wit  in  what?  Where  the  devil's  the  wit, 
in  not  laughing  when  a  man  has  a  mind  to't? 

Brisk.  Oh  Lord!  why,  can't  you  find  it  out? 
Why,  there  'tis,  in  the  not  laughing.  Don't  you 
apprehend  me?  My  lord.  Careless  is  a  very 
honest  fellow  ;  but,  harkye! — you  understand  me — 
somewhat  heavy  ;  a  little  shallow,  or  so.  Why,  I'll 
tell  you  now:  suppose  now  yon  come  up  to  me — 
nay,  pr'ythee.  Careless,  be  instructed — suppose,  as 
I  was  saying,  you  come  up  to  me,  holding  your 
sides,  and  laughing  as  if  you  would — Well,  I  look 
grave,  and  ask  the  cause  of  this  immoderate  mirth  : 
vou  laugh  on  still,  and  are  notable  to  tell  me:  still 
I  look  grave  ;  not  so  much  as  smile — 

Care.  Smile!  no;  what  the  devil  should  you 
smile  at,  when  you  suppose  I  can't  tell  you  ? 

Brisk.  Psha,  psha!  pr'ythee,  don't  interrupt  me-. 
but  I  tell  yon,  yon  shall  tell  me  at  last;  but  it  shall 
be  a  great  while  first. 

Care.  Well,  but,  pr'ythee,  don't  let  it  be  a  great 
while,  because  I  long  to  have  it  over. 

Brisk.  Well,  then,  you  tell  me  some  good  jest. 


or  very  witty  thing,  laughing  all  the  while  as  if  you 
were  ready  to  die,  and  I  hear  it,  and  look  thus ; 
would  not  you  be  disappointed? 

Care.  No;  for  if  it  were  a  witty  thing,  I  should 
not  expect  you  to  understand  it. 

LordF.  Oh.  fie!  Mr.  Careless;  all  the  world 
allow  Mr.  Brisk  to  have  wit :  my  wife  says  he  has 
a  great  deal ;  I  hope  you  think  her  a  judge. 

Brisk.  Pooh!  my  lord,  his  voice  goes  for  no- 
thing. I  can't  tell  how  to  make  him  apprehend. 
Take  it  t'other  way :  suppose  1  say  a  witty  thing  to 
you.  {To  Careless.) 

Care.  Then  I  shall  be  disappointed,  indeed. 

Mel.  Let  him  alone.  Brisk ;  he  is  obstinately, 
bent  not  to  be  instructed. 

Brisk.  I'm  sorry  for  him,  the  deuce  take  me ! 

Mc'l.  Shall  we  go  to  the  ladies,  my  lord? 

Lord  F.  With  all  my  heart;  methinks,  we  are  a 
solitude  without  them. 

Mel.  Or,  what  say  you  to  another  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne ? 

Lord  F.  Oh !  for  the  universe,  not  a  drop  more, 
I  beseech  you.  Oh,  intemperate!  I  have  a  tlushing 
in  my  face  already.  {Takes  out  a  pocket-glass,  atid 
looks  in  it. ) 

Brisk.  Let  me  see,  let  me  see,  my  lord.  I  broke 
my  glass  that  was  in  the  lid  of  my  snuft'-box.  Hum ! 
Deuce  take  me,  I  have  encouraged  a  pimple  here, 
too.  {Takes  the  glass,  and  looks  in  it.) 

LordF.  Then  you  must  fortify  him  with  a  patch  ; 
my  wife  shall  supply  you.  Come,  gentlemen, 
aliens!  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Maskwell  and  Lady  Touchwood. 

Ladg  T.  I'll  hear  no  more.  You're  false  and 
ungrateful;  come,  I  know  you  false. 

Mask.  1  have  been  frail,  I  confess,  madam,  for 
your  ladyship's  service. 

Ladg  T.  That  I  sliouid  trust  a  man  whom  I  had 
known  betray  his  friend! 

Mask.  What  friend  have  I  betrayed?  or  to 
whom? 

Lady  T.  Your  fond  friend,  Mellefont,  and  to 
me;  can  you  deny  it? 

Mask.  I  do  not. 

Lady  T.  Have  you  not  wronged  my  lord,  who 
has  been  a  father  to  you  in  your  wants,  and  given 
you  being?  Have  you  not  wronged  him  in  the 
highest  manner? 

Mask.  With  your  ladyship's  help,  and  for  your 
service,  as  I  told  you  before;  I  can't  deny  that 
neither.     Anything  more,  madam? 

Lady  T.  More,  audacious  villain!  Oh!  what's 
more  is  most  my  shame.  Have  you  not  disho- 
noured me? 

Mask.  No,  that  I  deny;  fori  never  told  in  all 
my  life;  so  that  accusation's  answered:  on  to  the 
next. 

Lady  T.  Death  !  do  you  dally  with  my  passion? 
Insolent  devil !  But  have  a  care  ;  provoke  me  not ; 
you  shall  not  escape  my  vengeance.  Calm  villain', 
how  unconcerned  he  stands,  confessing  treachery 
and  ingratitude!  Is  there  a  vice  more  black?  Oh  ! 
I  have  excuses,  thousands,  for  my  faults :  lire  in 
my  temper;  passions  in  my  soul,  apt  to  every  pro- 
vocation; oppressed  at  once  with  love  and  with 
despair.  But  a  sedate,  a  thinking  villain,  whose 
black  blood  runs  temperately  bad,  what  excuse 
can  clear? 

Mask.  Will  you  be  in  temper,  madam  ?  I  would 
not  talk  to  be  heard.  I  have  been  a  very  great 
rogue  for  your  sake,  and  you  reproach  me  with  it ; 
I  am  ready  to  be  a  rogue  still  to  do  you  service ; 
and  you  are  Hinging  conscience  and  honour  in  my 
face,  to  rebate  my  inclinations.  How  am  I  to 
behave  myself?  You  know  I  am  your  creature ; 
my  life  and  fortune  in  your  power;  to  disoblige  you 
brings  me  certain  ruin.    Allow  it,  I  would  betray 
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you,  I  would  not  be  a  traitor  to  myself:  I  don't 
pretend  to  honesty,  because  yon  know  I  am  a 
rascal :  but  I  would  convince  you,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  my  being  firm  to  yon. 

Lady  T.  Necessity,  impudence!  Can  no  grati- 
tude incline  you  1  no  obligations  touch  yoQ?  Were 
you  not  in  the  nature  of  a  servant?  and  have  not  I, 
in  effect,  made  you  lord  of  all,  of  me,  and  of  my 
lord!  Where  is  that  humble  love,  the  languishing, 
that  adoration  which  was  once  paid  me,  and  ever- 
lastingly engaged? 

Mask.  Fixed,  rooted  in  my  heart,  whence  no- 
thing can  remove  them  ;  yet  you — 
-    LadyT.  Yet!  what  yet? 

Mask.  Nay,  misconceive  me  not,  madam,  when 
I  say  I  have  had  a  generous  and  a  faithful  passion, 
which  you  had  never  favoured  but  through  revenge 
and  policy. 

LadyT.  Ha! 

Mask.  Look  yon,  madam,  we  are  alone,  pray 
contain  yourself,  and  hear  me.  You  know  you 
loved  your  nephew  when  I  first  sighed  for  you  ;  I 
quickly  found  it:  an  argument  that  I  loved;  for, 
with  that  art  you  veiled  your  passion,  'twas  imper- 
ceptible to  ail  but  jealous  eyes.  This  discovery 
made  me  bold,  I  confess  it ;  for  by  it  I  thought  you 
in  my  power:  your  nephew's  scorn  of  yon  added  to 
my  hopes  ;  I  watched  the  occasion,  and  took  you', 
just  repulsed  by  him,  warm  at  once  with  love  and 
indignation;  your  disposition,  my  arguments,  and 
happy  opportunity,  accomplished  my  design.  How 
I  have  loved  you  since,  words  have  not  shewn; 
then  how  should  words  express"? 

Lady  T.  Well,  mollifying  devil!  and  have  I  not 
met  your  love  with  forward  fire? 

Masjc.  Your  zeal,  I  grant,  was  ardent,  but  mis- 
placed; there  was  revenge  in  view;  that  woman's 
idol  had  defiled  the  temple  of  the  god,  and  love 
■was  made  a  mock-worship.  A  son  and  heir  would 
have  edged  young  Mellefont  upon  the  brink  of  ruin, 
and  left  him  nought  but  you  to  catch  at  for  pre- 
vention. 

Lady  T.  Again  provoke  me!  Do  you  wind  me 
like  a  larum,  only  to  rouse  my  own  stilled  soul  for 
your  diversion!    Confusion  ! 

Mask.  Nay,  madam,  I'm  gone,  if  you  r-elapse. 
What  needs  this!  I  say  nothing  but  what  yourself, 
in  open  hours  of  love  have  told  me.  Why  shouhi 
you  deny  it?  nay,  how  can  you"?     Is  not  all  this 

f (resent  heat  owing  to  the  same  fire?  Do  not  you 
ove  him  still?  How  have  I  this  day  offended  you, 
but  in  not  breaking  off  his  match  with  Cynthia? 
which,  ere  to-morrow,  shall  be  done,  had  you  but 
patience. 

Lady  T.  How  !  what  said  you,  Maskwell?  Ano- 
ther caprice  to  unwind  my  temper? 

Mask.  No,  by  my  love,  I  am  your  slave,  the 
slave  of  all  your  pleasures  ;  and  will  not  rest  till  I 
have  given  yon  peace,  would  you  suffer  me. 

Lady  T.  Oh!  Maskwell,  in  vain  do  I  disgaise 
me  from  thee;  thou  knowest  me;  knowest  the  very 
inmost  windings  and  recesses  of  my  soul.  Oh ! 
Mellefont! — Married  to-morrow! — Despair  strikes 
me.  Yet  my  soul  knows  I  hate  him,  too:  let  him 
but  once  be  mine,  and  next  immediate  ruin  seize 
him. 

Mask.  Compose  yourself;  you  shall  have  your 
wish.  Will  that  please  you? 

Lady  T.  How,  how?  thou  dear,  thou  precious 
villain,  how? 

Mask.  You  have  already  been  tampering  with 
my  Lady  Pliant? 

Lady  T,  I  have :  she  is  ready  for  any  impression 
I  think  fit. 

Mask.  She  must  be  thoroughly  persuaded  that 
Mellefont  loves  her. 

lAtdy  T.  She  is  so  credulous  that  way  naturally, 
and  likes  him  so  well,  that  she  will  believe  it  faster 


than  I  can  persuade  her.  But  I  don't  see  what  you 
can  propose  from  such  a  trifling  design;  for  her 
first  conversing  with  Mellefont  will  convince  her 
of  the  contrary. 

Mask.  I  know  it.  I  don't  depend  upon  it;  but 
it  will  prepare  something  else,  and  gain  us  leisure 
to  lay  a  stronger  plot :  if  I  gain  a  little  time,  I 
shall  not  want  contrivance. 

One  minute  gives  invention  to  destroy 
What,  to  rebuild,  will  a  whole  age  employ 


[^Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

Scene  I.— The  same. 


Enter  Lady  Froth  and  Cynthia. 

Cyn,  Indeed,  madam !  is  it  possible  your  lady- 
ship could  have  been  so  much  in  love? 

Lady  F.  I  could  not  sleep;  I  did  not  sleep  one 
wink  for  three  weeks  together. 

Cyn.  Prodigious !  I  wonder  want  of  sleep,  and 
so  much  love,  and  so  much  wit  as  your  ladyship 
has,  did  not  turn  your  brain. 

Lady  F.  Oh  !  my  dear  Cynthia,  you  must  not 
rally  your  friend.  But,  really,  as  you  say,  I  won- 
der, too.  But  then,  I  had  a  way ;  for,  between  yoa 
and  I,  I  had  whimsies  and  vapours;  but  I  gave 
them  vent. 

Cyn.  How,  pray,  madam? 

Lady  F.  Oh !  I  writ ;  writ  abundantly.  Do  you 
never  write? 

Cyn.  Write!  what? 

Lady  F.  Songs,    elegies,    satires,    encominnis,  J 
panegyrics,  lampoons,  plays,  or  heroic  poems. 

Cytt.  Oh  Lord!  not  I,  madam;  I'm  content  t©j 
be  a  courteous  reader.  I 

Lady  F.   Oh,  inconsistent!     In  love,    and  not] 
write!     If  my  lord  and  I  had  been  both  of  your  '■ 
temper,  we  should  never  have  come  together.  Oh! 
bless  me  !  what  a  sad  thing  would  that  have  been, 
if  my  lord  and  I  should  never  have  met ! 

Cyn.  Then  neither  my  lord  nor  yon  would  ever 
have  met  with  your  match,  on  my  conscience. 

Lady  F,  On  my  conscience,  no  more  we  should  ; 
thou  say'st  right;  for  sure,  my  Lord  Froth  is  as 
fine  a  gentleman,  and  as  much  a  man  of  quality! — 
Ah !  nothing  at  all  of  the  common  air.  I  think  I 
may  say  he  wants  nothing  but  a  blue  ribbon  and  a 
star  to  make  him  shine  the  very  phosphorous  of 
our  hemisphere.  Do  you  understand  those  two 
hard  words?  If  you  don't,  I'll  explain  them  to 
you. 

Cyn.  Yes,  yes,  madam,  I'm  not  so  ignorant.  At 
least,  I  won't  own  it,  to  be  troubled  with  your  in- 
structions. (Aside.) 

Lady  F.  Nay,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  being 
derived  from  the  Greek,  I  thought  you  might  have 
escaped  the  etymology.  But  I'm  the  more  amazed, 
to  find  you  a  woman  of  letters,  and  not  write.  Bless 
me,  how  can  Mellefont  believe  you  love  him? 

Cyn.  Why,  'faith!  madam,  he  that  won't  take 
my  word  shall  never  have  it  under  my  hand. 

Lady  F.  I  vow,  Mellefont's  a  pretty  gentleman ; 
but  methinks  he  wants  a  manner. 

Cyn.  A  manner!  what's  that,  madam? 

Lady  F.  Some  distinguishing  quality  ;  as,  for 
example,  the  bel  air,  or  brilliant,  of  Mr.  Brisk; 
the  solemnity,  yet  complaisance,  of  my  lord ;  or 
something  of  his  own,  that  he  should  look  a  little 
je  ne  sais  quoi-ish  ;  be  is  too  much  a  mediocrity,  in 
my  mind. 

Cyn,  He  does  not,  indeed,  affect  either  pertness 
or  formality;  for  which  I  like  him:  here  he 
comes. 

Lady  F.  And  my  lord  with  him :  pray,  observe 
the  difference. 


Scene  1.] 
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Enter  Lord  Froth,  Mellefont,  and  Brisk. 

Cyn.  Impertiaent  creature!  I  could  almost  be 
angry  with  her  now.  (Aside.) 

Lady  F.  My  lord,  I  have  been  telling  Cynthia 
how  much  I  have  been  in  love  with  you  ;  I  swear 
I  have;  I'm  not  ashamed  to  own  it  now;  ah!  it 
makes  my  heart  leap;  I  vow  I  sigh  when  I  think 
on't.  My  dear  lord — ha,  ha,  ha! — do  you  remem- 
ber, my  lordl  (Squeezes  him  by  the  hand,  looks 
kindly  on  him,  sighs,  and  then  laughs  out.) 

LordF.  Pleasant  creature!  Perfectly  well.  Ah! 
that  look;  ay,  there  it  is;  who  could  resisf?  'Twas 
so  my  heart  was  made  a  captive  first,  and  ever 
since  it  has  been  in  love  with  happy  slavery. 

Ijady  F.  Oh !  that  tongue,  that  dear  deceitful 
tongue!  that  charming  softness  in  your  mien  and 
your  expression  !  and  then  your  bow  !  Good,  my 
lord,  bow  as  you  did  when  I  gave  you  my  picture. 
Here,  suppose  this  ray  picture.  (Gives  him  a 
pocket-glass.)  Pray,  mind  my  lord  ;  ah !  he  bows 
charmingly.  (  Lord  Froth  bows  profoundly  low,  then 
kisses  the  glass.)  Nay,  my  lord,  you  sha'n't  kiss  it 
so  much  ;  I  shall  grow  jealous,  I  vow  now. 

Lord  F.  I  saw  myself  there,  and  kissed  it  for 
your  sake. 

Lady  F.  Ah  !  gallantry  to  the  last  degree.  Mr. 
Brisk,  you're  a  judge,  was  ever  anything  so  well 
bred  as  my  lord? 

Brisk.  Never  anything — but  your  ladyship,  let 
me  perish. 

Lady  F.  Oh !  prettily  turned  again  !  let  me  die 
but  you  have  a  great  deal  of  wit.  Mr.  Mellefont, 
don't  you  think  Mr.  Brisk  has  a  world  of  witl 

Mel.  Oh!  yes,  madam. 

Brisk.  Oh  dear  !  madam. 

Lady  F.  An  infinite  deal. 

Brisk.  Oh  heavens !  madam. 

Lady  F.  More  wit  than  anybody. 

Brisk.  I'm  everlastingly  your  humble  servant, 
deuce  take  me,  madam. 

LordF.  Don't  you  think  us  a  happy  couple? 
{To  Cynthia.) 

Cyn.  I  vow,  my  lord,  I  think  you  are  the  hap- 
piest couple  in  the  world;  for  you're  not  only 
happy  in  one  another,  and  when  you  are  together, 
but  happy  in  yourselves,  and  by  yourselves. 

LordF.  I  hope  Mellefont  will  make  a  good  hus- 
band, too. 

Cyn.  'Tis  my  interest  to  believe  he  will,  my  lord. 

Lord  F.  D'ye  think  he'll  love  you  as  well  as  I 
do  my  wife  1  I'm  afraid  not. 

Cyn.  I  believe  he'll  love  me  better. 

LordF.  Heavens!  that  can  never  be:  but  why 
do  you  think  so  1 

Cyn.  Because  he  has  not  so  much  reason  to  be 
fond  of  himself. 

Lord  F.  Oh  !  your  humble  servant  for  that,  dear 
madam.  Well,  Mellefont,  you'll  be  a  happy  crea- 
ture. 

Mel.  Ay,  ray  lord,  I  shall  have  the  same  reason 
for  my  happiness  that  your  lordship  has,  I  shall 
think  myself  happy. 

LordF.  Ah!  that's  all. 

Brisk.  Your  ladyship  is  in  the  right:  (toLady  F.) 
but,  egad!  I'm  wholly  turned  into  satire.  I  confess 
I  write  but  seldom  ;  but  when  I  do — keen  iambics, 
egad !  But  my  lord  was  telling  me,  your  ladyship 
has  made  an  essay  toward  an  heroic  poem. 

LadyF.  Did  my  lord  tell  yon?  Yes,  I  vow,  and 
the  subject  is  my  lord's  love  to  me.  And  what  do 
you  think  I  call  it?  I  dare  swear  you  won't  guess 
—The  Syllabub.     Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Brisk.  Because  my  lord's  title's  Froth,  egad! 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  Deuce  take  me!  very  apropos  and 
snrprising.     Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Lady  F.  Eh !  ay,  is  not  if?  And  then,  I  call  my 
lord,  Spuraoso;  and  myself— what  d'ye  think  I  call 
myself? 


Brisk.  Lactilla,  may  be :  'gad !  I  oannot  tell. 

Lady  F.  Biddy,  that's  all ;  just  my  own  name. 

Brisk.  Biddy !  Egad !  very  jJretty :  deuce  take 
me,  if  your  ladyship  has  not  the  art  of  surprising 
the  most  naturally  in  the  world.  I  hope  you'll 
make  me  happy  in  communicating  the  poem. 

Lady  F.  Oh  !  you  must  be  my  confidant.  I  must 
ask  your  advice. 

Brisk.  I'm  your  humble  servant,  let  me  perish. 
I  presume  your  ladyship  has  read  Bossu? 

Lady  F.  Oh!  yes  ;  and  Rapin,  and  Dacier  upon 
Aristotle  and  Horace.  My  lord,  you  must  not  be 
jealous,  I'm  communicating  all  to  Mr.  Brisk. 

Lord F.  No,  no  ;  I'll  allow  Mr.  Brisk.  Haveyoa 
nothing  about  you  to  shew  him,  my  dearl 

LadyF.  Yes,  I  believe  I  have.  Mr.  Brisk,  come, 
will  you  go  into  the  next  room  ?  and  there  I'll  shew 
you  what  I  have.  [^Exit  with  Brisk. 

Lord  F.  I'll  walk  a  turn  in  the  garden,  and 
come  to  you.  \^Exit. 

Mel.  You're  thoughtful,  Cynthia. 

Cyn.  I'm  thinking  that  though  marriage  makes 
man  and  wife  one  (lesh,  it  leaves  them  still  two 
fools  ;  and  they  become  more  conspicuous  by  set- 
ting off  one  another. 

Mel.  That's  only  when  two  fools  meet,  and  their 
follies  are  opposed. 

Cyn.  Nay,  I  have  known  two  wits  meet,  and  by 
the  opposition  of  their  wit,  render  themselves  as 
ridiculous  as  fools.  Matrimony  is  a  hazardous 
game  to  engage  in.  What  think  you  of  drawing 
stakes,  and  giving  over  in  time? 

Mel.  No,  hang  it,  that's  not  endeavouring  to 
win,  because  it's  possible  we  may  lose ;  since  we 
have  shuffled  and  cut,  let's  e'en  turn  up  trump  now. 

Cyn.  Then  I  find  it's  like  cards ;  if  either  of  us 
have  a  good  hand,  it  is  an  accident  of  fortune. 

Mel.  No,  marriage  is  rather  like  a  game  at 
bowls;  fortune,  indeed,  makes  the  match,  and  the 
two  nearest,  and  sometimes  the  two  furthest  are 
together;  but  the  game  depends  entirely  upon 
judgment. 

Cyn.  Still  it  is  a  game,  and,  consequently,  one 
of  us  must  be  a  loser. 

Mel,  Not  at  all ;  only  a  friendly  trial  of  skill,  and 
the  winnings  to  be  laid  out  in  an  entertainment. 

Enter  Sir  Paul  and  Lady  Pliant. 

Sir  P.  Gadsbud!  I  am  provoked  into  a  fermen- 
tation, as  my  Lady  Froth  says.  Was  ever  the  like 
read  of  in  story? 

Lady  P.  Sir  Paul,  have  patience,  let  me  alone 
to  rattle  hira  up. 

Sir  P.  Pray,  your  ladyship,  give  me  leave  to  be 
angry  ;  I'll  rattle  him  up,  I  warrant  you ;  I'll  teach 
him,  with  a  certiorari,  to  make  love  to  my  wife. 

Lady  P.  You  teach  him!  I'll  teach  him  myself; 
so,  pray.  Sir  Paul,  hold  you  contented. 

Sir  P.  Hold  yourself  contented,  my  Lady  Pliant; 
I  find  passion  coming  upon  me  even  to  desperation, 
and  I  cannot  submit  as  formerly,  therefore  give 
way. 

Lady  P.  How  now?  will  you  be  pleased  to  re- 
tire, and — 

Sir  P.  No,  marry,  will  I  not  be  pleased  ;  I  am 
pleased  to  be  angry,  that's  my  pleasure  at  this  time^. 

Mel.  What  can  this  mean  ? 

Lady  P.  'Gads  my  life !  the  man's  distracted. 
Why,  how  now!  who  are  you?  What  am  I?  Slid- 
ikins!  can't  I  govern  you?  What  did  I  marry  you 
for?  Am  I  not  to  be  absolute  and  uncontrollable? 
Is  it  fit  a  woman  of  my  spirit  and  conduct  should 
be  contradicted  in  a  matter  of  Uiis  concern  ? 

Sir  P.  It  concerns  me,  and  only  me  ;  besides, 
I'm  not  to  be  governed  at  all  times.  When  I  am 
in  tranquillity,  my  Lady  Pliant  shall  command  Sir 
Paul ;  but  when  I'm  provoked  to  fury,  1  cannot 
incorporate  with  patience  and  reason  ;  as  soon  may 
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tigers  match  with  tigers,  lambs  with  lambs,  and 
every  creature  couple  with  its  foe,  as  the  poet  says. 

Lady  P.  He's  hot-headed  still !  'Tis  in  vain  to 
talk,  to  you ;  but  remember  I  have  a  curtain-lecture 
for  you,  you  disobedient,  headstronp;  brute. 

Sir  P.  No,  'tis  because  I  won't  be  headstrong; 
because  I  won't  be  a  brute,  and  have  my  head  for- 
tified, that  I  am  thus  exasperated.  But  I  will  pro- 
tect my  honour:  and  yonder  is  the  violater  of  my 
fame. 

Ladi/  P.  'Tis  my  honour  that  is  concerned,  and 
the  violation  was  intended  to  me.  Your  honour! 
you  have  none,  but  what  is  in  my  keeping,  and  I 
can  dispose  of  it  when  I  please;  therefore,  don't 
provoke  me. 

Sir  P.  Hum!  gadsbud!  she  says  true.  (Aside.) 
Well,  my  lady,  march  on;  I  will  fight  under  you, 
then :  T  am  convinced,  as  far  as  passion  will  per- 
mit. {Sir  P.  and  Lady  P.  come  up  to  Mellefonl.) 

Lady  P.  Inhuman  and  treacherous — 

Sir  P.  Thou  serpent  aiid  first  tempter  of  woman- 
kind— 

Cyn.  Bless  me!  sir — madam — what  mean  you? 

Sir  P.  Thy,  Thy,  come  away,  Thy ;  touch  him 
not;  come  hither,  girl:  go  not  near  him,  there's 
nothing  but  deceit  about  him  ;  snakes  are  in  his 
looks,  and  the  crocodile  of  Nilus  in  his  wicked 
appetite ;  he  would  devour  thy  fortune,  and  starve 
thee  alive. 

Lady  P.  Dishonourable,  impudent  creature ! 

Mel.  For  heaven's  sake,  madam,  to  whom  do 
you  direct  this  language? 

Lady  P.  Have  I  behaved  myself  with  all  the  de- 
corum and  nicety  befitting  the  person  of  Sir  Paul's 
wife;  have  I  preserved  m3i  honour  as  it  were  in  a 
snow-house;  have  I,  I  say,  preserved  myself  like 
a  fair  sheet  of  paper,  for  you  to  make  a  blot  upon? 

Sir  P.  And  she  shall  make  a  simile  with  any 
woman  in  England. 

Mel.  I  am  so  amazed,  I  know  not  what  to  say. 

Sir  P,  Do  you  think  my  daughter — this  pretty 
creature — Gadsbud  1  she's  a  wife  for  a  cherubim — 
Do  you  think  her  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  a  stalk- 
ing-horse, to  stand  before  you  while  you  take  aim 
at  my  wife?  Gadsbud!  I  was  never  angry  before  in 
my  life,  and  I'll  never  be  appeased  again. 

Mel.  Confusion!  this  is  my  aunt;  such  malice 
can  be  engendered  no  where  else.  (Aside.) 

Lady  P.  Sir  Paul,  take  Cynthia  from  his  sight; 
leave  me  to  strike  him  with  the  remorse  of  his  in- 
tended crime. 

Cyn,  Praj',  sir,  stay;  hear  him;  I  dare  affirm 
he's  innocent. 

Sir  P.  Innocent!  why,  harkye!  come  hither, 
Thy ;  harkye !  I  had  it  from  his  aunt,  my  sister 
Touchwood.  Gadsbud  !  he  does  not  care  a  farthing 
for  anything  of  thee,  but  thy  portion;  why,  he's  in 
love  with  my  wife;  he  would  have  tantalized  thee, 
and  dishonoured  thy  poor  father,  and  that  would 
certainly  have  broken  my  heart.  I'm  sure,  if  ever 
I  should  have  horns,  they  would  kill  me ;  they 
would  never  come  kindly ;  I  should  die  of  'em, 
like  any  child  that  was  cutting  his  teeth ;  I  should, 
indeed.  Thy;  therefore,  come  away;  but  Provi- 
dence has  "prevented  all,  therefore,  come  away 
when  I  bid  you. 

Cyti.  I  must  obey.  [Exit  with  Sir  P. 

Lady  P.  Oh!  such  a  thing  I  tne  impiety  of  it 
startles  me;  to  wrong  so  good,  so  fair  a  creature, 
and  one  that  loves  you  tenderly :  'tis  a  barbarity  of 
barbarities,  and  nothing  could  be  guilty  of  it — • 

Mel.  But  the  greatest  villain  imagination  can 
form,  I  grant  it;  and  next  to  the  villany  of  such  a 
fact,  is  the  villany  of  aspersing  me  with  the  guilt. 
How'J  which  way  was  I  to  wrong  her?  for  yet  I 
understand  you  not. 

Lady  P.  Why,  gads  my  life!  cousin  Meliefont, 
you  cannot  be  so  peremptory  as  to  deny  it,  when  I 


tax  you  with  it  to  your  face ;  for,  now  Sir  Paul's 
gone,  you  are  corum  nobiis. 

Mel.  By  heaven,  I  love  her  more  than  life, 
or — 

Lady  P.  Fiddle,  faddle!  don't  tell  me  of  this  and 
that,  and  everything  in  the  world;  but  give  me 
matheraacular  demonstration,  answer  me  directly. 
But  I  have  not  patience.  Oh!  the  impiety  of  it,  as 
I  was  saying,  and  the  unparalleled  wickedness ! 
Oh,  merciful  lather!  how  could  you  think  to  reverse 
nature  so,  to  make  the  daughter  the  means  of  pro- 
curing the  mother! 

Mel.  The  daughter  procure  the  mother! 

Lady  P.  Ay  ;  for  though  I  am  not  Cynthia's  own 
mother,  I  am  her  father's  wife;  and  that's  near 
enough  to  make  it  incest. 

Mel.  Oh  !  my  precious  aunt,  and  the  devil  in 
conjunction!  (Aside.) 

Lady  P.  Oh !  reflect  upon  the  horror  of  that, 
and  then  the  guilt  of  deceiving  everybody;  marry- 
ing the  daughter,  only  to  dishonour  the  father;  and 
then  seducing  me — 

Mel.  Where  am  I?  is  it  day?  and  am  I  awake  1 
Madam— 

Lady  P.  And  nobody  knows  how  circumstances 
may  happen  together.  To  my  thinking  now,  I 
could  resist  the  strongest  temptation ;  but  yet,  I 
know  'tis  impossible  for  me  to  know  whether  I 
could  or  no  ;  there's  no  certainty  in  the  things  of 
this  life. 

Mel.  3fadam,  pray  give  me  leave  to  ask  you  one 
question. 

Lady  P.  Oh  Lord!  ask  me  the  question!  I'll 
swear,  I'll  refuse  it ;  I  swear  I'll  deny  it,  therefore, 
don't  ask  me;  nay,  you  sha'n't  ask  me;  I  swear 
I'll  deny  it.  Oh  gemini!  you  have  brought  all  the 
blood  into  my  face ;  I  warrant,  I  am  as  red  as  a 
turkey-cock.     Oh  fie!  cousin  Meliefont. 

Mel.  Nay,  madam,  hear  me — 

Lady  P.  Hear  you"!  No,  no;  I'll  deny  you  first, 
and  hear  you  afterwards ;  for  one  does  not  know 
how  one's  mind  may  change  upon  hearing.  Hear- 
ing is  one  of  the  senses,  and  all  the  senses  are  fal- 
lible ;  I  won't  trust  ray  honour,  I  assure  yon;  my 
honour  is  infallible  and  un-come-at-able. 

Mel.  For  heaven's  sake,  madam — 

Lady  P.  Oh !  name  it  no  more.  Bless  me,  how 
can  you  talk  of  heaven,  and  have  so  much  wicked- 
ness in  your  heart?  May  be,  yon  don't  think  it  a 
sin;  they  say,  some  of  you  gentlemen  don't  think  it 
a  sin.  Indeed,  if  I  did  not  think  it  a  sin — But  still, 
my  honour,  if  it  were  no  sin — But  then,  to  marry 
my  daughter,  for  the  conveniency  of  frequent  op- 
portunities :  I'll  never  consent  to  that;  as  sure  as 
can  be,  I'll  break  the  match. 

Mel.  Death  and  amazement!  Madam,  upon  my 
knees— 

Lady  P.  Nay,  nay,  rise  up  :  come,  you  shall  see 
my  good-nature.  1  know  love  is  powerful,  and 
nobody  can  help  his  passion  :  'tis  not  your  fault, 
nor  I  swear  it  is  not  mine.  How  can  I  help  it,  if  I 
have  charms'?  And  how  can  you  help  it,  if  you 
are  made  a  captivel  Oh  Lord!  here's  somebod^y 
coming;  I  dare  not  stay.  Well,  you  must  consi- 
der of  your  crime,  and  strive  as  much  as  can  be 
ao'ainst  it :  strive,  be  sure ;  but  don't  be  melan- 
choly, don't  despair  ;  but  never  think  that  I'll  grant 
you  anything — Oh  Lord!  no  :  but  be  sure  you  lay 
asids  all  thoughts  of  the  marriage;  for  though  I 
know  3'ou  don't  love  Cynthia,  only  as  a  blind  for 
your  passion  to  me,  yet  it  will  make  me  jealous — 
Oh  Lord!  what  did  1  say?  Jealous  !  no,  no,  I  can't 
be  jealous;  for  I  must  not  love  you;  therefore, 
don't  hope — but  don't  despair  neither.  Oh  I  they're 
coming,  I  must  fly.  [Exit. 

Mel.  So,  then,  in  spite  of  my  care  and  foresight, 
I  am  caught — caught  in  my  security  :  yet  this  was 
but  a  shallow  artifice,  unworthy  of  my  Machiavilian 
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aunt ;  there  must  be  more  behind :  destruction 
foliows  bard,  if  not  presently  prevented. 

Enter  Maskwell. 

Maskwell,  welcome!  Thy  presence  is  a  view  of 
land  appearing  to  ray  shipwrecked  hopes  :  the  witch 
has  raised  the  storm,  and  her  ministers  have  done 
their  work  ;  you  see  the  vessels  are  parted. 

Mask.  I  know  it:''I  met  Sir  Paul  towing  away 
Cynthia.  Come,  trouble  not  your  head,  I'll  join 
you  together  ere  to-morrow  morning,  or  drown  be- 
tween you  in  the  attempt. 

Mel.  There's  comfort  in  a  hand  stretched  out  to 
one  that's  sinking,  though  never  so  far  oft". 

Mask.  No  sinking,  nor  no  danger.  Come,  cheer 
up  ;  why,  you  don't  know  that,  while  I  plead  for 
you,  your  aunt  has  given  me  a  retaining  fee  ;  nay,  I 
am  your  greatest  enemy,  and  she  does  but  journey- 
work  under  me. 

Mel.  Ha!  how's  this? 

Mask.  What  d'ye  think  of  my  being  employed 
in  the  execution  of  all  her  plots?  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Nay, 
it's  true:  I  have  undertaken  to  break  the  match; 
I  have  undertaken  to  make  your  uncle  disinherit 
you;  to  get  you  turned  out  of  doors,  and  to — Ha, 
ha,  ha!  I  can't  tell  you  for  laughing.  Oh  !  she  has 
opened  her  heart  to  me — I'm  to  turn  you  a  grazing, 
and  to — ha,  ha,  ha ! — marry  Cynthia  myself:  there's 
a  plot  for  yon. 

Mel.  Ha!  Oh!  see;  I  see  my  rising  snn!  Light 
breaks  through  clouds  upon  me,  and  I  shall  live  in 
day.  Oh!  my  Maskwell,  how  shall  I  thank  or 
praise  thee"!  thou  hast  outwitted  woman.  But  tell 
me,  how  couldst  thou  thus  get  into  her  confidence, 
eh!  how?  But  was  it  her  contrivance  to  persuade 
my  Lady  Pliant  to  this  extravagant  belief? 

Mask.  It  was;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  en- 
couraged it  for  your  diversion  :  though  it  made  you 
a  little  uneasy  for  the  present,  yet  the  reflection  of 
it  must  needs  be  entertaining.  I  warrant,  she  was 
very  violent  at  first. 

Mel.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !     Ay,  a  very  fury. 

Mask.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  know  her  temper.  Well, 
yon  must  know,  then,  that  all  my  contrivances  were 
but  bubbles;  till  at  last  I  pretended  to  have  been 
long  secretly  in  love  with  Cynthia;  that  did  my 
business;  that  convinced  your  aunt  I  might  be 
trusted ;  since  it  was  as  much  my  interest  as  hers 
to  break  the  match  :  then  she  thought  my  jealousy 
might  qualify  me  to  assist  her  in  her  revenge  ;  and, 
in  short,  in  that  belief,  told  me  the  secrets  of  her 
heart.  At  length,  we  made  this  agreement:  if  I 
accomplish  her  designs,  (as  I  told  you  before,)  she 
has  engaged  to  put  Cynthia,  with  all  her  fortune, 
into  my  power. 

Mel.  She  is  most  gracious  in  her  favour.  Well, 
and,  dear  Jack,  how  hast  thou  contrived? 

Mask.  I  would  not  have  you  stay  to  hear  it  now  ; 
for  I  don't  know  but  she  may  come  this  way.  I 
am  to  meet  her  anon;  after  that,  I'll  tell  you  the 
whole  matter.  Be  here  in  this  gallery  an  hour 
hence :  by  that  time,  I  imagine,  our  consultation 
may  be  over. 

Me/.  I  will.  Till  then,  success  attend  thee.  [^Exit. 

Mask.  Till  then,  success  will  attend  me  ;  for  when 
I  meet  you,  I  meet  the  onlj  obstacle  to  my  fortune. 
Cynthia,  let  thy  beauty  gild  my  crimes ;  and  what- 
soever I  commit  of  treachery  or  deceit  shall  be 
imputed  to  me  as  a  merit.  Treachery!  what  trea- 
chery? Love  cancels  all  the  bonds  of  friendship, 
and  sets  men  right  upon  their  first  foundations. 
Duty  to  kings,  piety  to  parents,  gratitude  to  bene- 
factors, and  fidelity  to  friends,  are  different  and 
particular  ties  ;  but  the  name  of  rival  cuts  'em  all 
asunder,  and  is  a  general  acquittance.  Rival  is 
equal;  and  love,  like  death,  an  universal  leveller  of 
mankind.     Ha!  but  is  there  not  such  a  thing  as 


honesty?  Yes,  and  whosoever  has  it  about  him 
bears  an  enemy  in  his  breast;  for  your  honest  man, 
as  I  take  it,  is  that  nice,  scrupulous,  conscientious 
person,  who  will  cheat  nobody  but  himself :  such 
another  coxcomb  as  your  wise  man,  who  is  too  hard 
for  all  the  world,  and  will  be  made  a  fool  of  by 
nobody  but  himself.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Well,  for  wis- 
dom and  honesty,  give  me  cunning  and  hypocrisy. 
Oh  !  'tis  such  a  pleasure  to  angle  for  fair-faced 
fools!  Then  that  hungry  gudgeon,  credulity,  will 
bite  at  anything.  Why,  let  me  see:  1  have  the 
same  face,  the  same  words  and  accents,  when  I 
speak  what  I  do  think,  and  when  I  speak  what  I 
do  not  think  ;  the  very  same:  and  dear  dissimula- 
tion is  the  only  art  not  to  be  known  from  nature. 

}Vhi/  will  mankind  befools,  and  be  deceiv'd? 
And  why  are  friends  and  lovers'  oaths  believ'd? 
When  each,  who  searches  strictly  his  own  mind, 
May  so  much  fraud  and  power  of  baseness  find. 

lExit^ 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — The  same. 
Enter  Lord  and  Lxdy  Touchwood. 

Lady  T.  My  lord,  can  you  blame  my  brother 
Pliant,  if  he  refuse  his  daughter  upon  this  provo- 
cation? The  contract's  void  by  this  unheard-of 
impiety. 

Lord  T.  I  don't  believe  it  true;  he  has  better 
principles:  pho!  'tis  nonsense.  Come,  come,  I 
know  ray  Lady  Pliant;  'tis  not  the  first  time  she 
has  mistaken  respect  for  love,  and  made  Sir  Paul 
jealous  of  the  civility  of  an  undesigning  person,  the 
better  to  bespeak  his  security  in  her  unfeigned 
pleasures. 

Lady  T.  You  censure  hardly,  ray  lord :  my  sis- 
ter's honour  is  very  well  known. 

Lord  T.  Yes,  I  believe  I  know  some  that  have 
been  familiarly  acquainted  with  it.  This  is  a  little 
trick  wrought  by  some  pitiful  contriver,  envious  of 
my  nephew's  merit. 

Lady  T.  Nay,  my  lord,  it  may  be  so,  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  found  so;  but  that  will  require  some 
time;  for,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  demonstration  is 
necessary. 

Lord  T.  There  should  have  been  demonstration 
of  the  contrary,  too,  before  it  had  been  believed. 

Lady  T.  So,  I  suppose,  there  was. 

Lord  T.  Howl  where?  when? 

Lady  T,  That  I  can't  tell ;  nay,  I  don't  say  there 
was  ;  I  am  willing  to  believe  as  favourably  of  my 
nephew  as  I  can. 

Lord  T.  I  don't  know  that. 

Lady  T,  How  1  Don't  you  believe  that,  say  you, 
my  lord  1 

Lord  T.  No,  I  don't  say  so.  I  confess  I  am 
troubled  to  find  you  so  cold  in  his  defence. 

Lady  T.  His  defence !  Bless  me !  would  you 
have  me  defend  an  ill  thing? 

Lord  T.  You  believe  it,  then? 

Lady  T.  I  don't  know  ;  I  am  very  unwilling  to 
speak  my  thoughts  in  anything  that  may  be  to  my 
cousin's  disadvantage ;  besides,  I  find,  my  lord,  you 
are  prepared  to  receive  an  ill  impression  from  any 
opinion  of  mine,  which  is  not  consenting  with  your 
own;  but  since  I  am  like  to  be  suspected  in  the 
end,  and  'tis  a  pain  any  longer  to  dissemble,  I  own 
it  to  you:  in  short,  I  do  believe  it;  nay,  and  can 
believe  anything  worse,  if  it  were  laid  to  his  charge. 
Don't  ask  me  my  reasons,  my  lord  ;  for  they  are 
not  fit  to  be  told  you. 

Lord  T.  I'm  amazed !  Here  must  be  something 
more  than  ordinary  in  this.  (Aside.)  Not  fit  to  be 
told  me,    madam?     You   can   have   no  interests 
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wherein  I  am  not  concerned ;  and,  conseqaentlj, 
the  same  reasons  ought  to  be  convincing  to  me, 
wliich  create  joar  satisfaction  or  disquiet. 

Lady  T.  But  those  which  cause  my  disquiet,  I 
am  willing  to  have  remote  from  jour  hearing. 
Good,  my  lord,  don't  press  me. 

Lord  T.  Don't  oblige  me  to  press  you. 

Lady  T.  Whatever  it  was,  'tis  past ;  and  that  is 
better  to  be  unknown,  which  cannot  be  prevented  ; 
therefore,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  rest  satisfied. 

Lord  T.  When  you  have  told  me  I  will. 

Lady  T.  You  won't. 

Lord  T.  By  my  life,  my  dear,  I  will. 

Lady  T.  What  if  you  can'tl 

Lord  T.  Howl  Then  I  must  know;  nay,  I  will: 
no  more  trifling;  I  charge  you  tell  me — by  all  our 
mutual  peace  to  come,  upon  your  duty — 

Lady  T.  Nay,  mji  lord,  joii  need  say  no  more,  to 
make  me  lay  my  heart  before  you;  but  don't  be 
thus  transported;  compose  yourself;  it  is  not  of 
concern,  to  make  you  lose  one  minute's  temper : 
'tis  not,  indeed,  my  dear.  Oh  Lord!  I  wish  I  had 
not  told  you  anything.  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  have 
frightened  me.     Nay,  look  pleased,  I'll  tell  you. 

Lord  T.  Well,  well. 

Lady  T.  Nay,  but  will  you  be  calm?  Indeed, 
it's  nothing  but — 

LordT.  But  what  1 

Lady  T.  But  will  you  promise  not  to  be  angry? 
nay,  you  must  not  be  angrj'  with  Mellefont.  I  dare 
swear  he's  sorry;  and,  were  it  to  do  again,  would 
not — 

Lord  T.  Sorry  for  what?  Death!  yea  rack  me 
with  delay. 

Lady  T.  Nay,  no  great  matter,  only — well,  I 
have  jour  promise — pho!  why,  nothing,  only  your 
nephew  had  a  mind  to  amuse  himself  sometimes 
with  a  little  gallantry  towards  me.  Nay,  I  can't 
think  he  meant  anything  seriously  ;  but  methooght 
it  looked  oddly. 

Lord  T.  Confusion!  what  do  I  hear? 

Lady  T.  Or,  may  be,  he  thought  he  was  not  enough 
akin  to  me  upon  your  account,  and  had  a  mind  to 
create  a  nearer  relation  on  his  own;  a  lover,  you 
know,  my  lord — Ha,  ha,  ha!  Well,  but  that's  all. 
Now  you  have  it.  Well,  remember  your  pro- 
mise, my  lord ;  and  don't  take  any  notice  of  it  to 
liim. 

Lord  T.  No,  no,  no. 

Lady  T.  Nay,  I  swear  you  must  not;  a  little 
harmless  mirth — only  misplaced,  that's  all.  But  if 
it  were  more,  'tis  over  now,  and  all's  well.  For 
my  part,  I  have  forgotten  it ;  and  so  has  he,  I  hope ; 
for  I  have  not  heard  anything  from  him  these  two 
days. 

Lord  T.  These  two  days!  Is  it  so  fresh?  Un- 
natural villain!  I'll  have  him  stripped,  and  turned 
naked  out  of  my  doors  this  moment,  and  let  him 
rot  and  perish. 

Lady  T.  Oh!  my  lord,  you'll  ruin  me,  if  you 
take  such  public  notice  of  it ;  it  will  be  a  town- 
talk:  consider  your  own  and  my  honour.  Stay,  I 
told  you  you  would  not  be  satisfied  when  you  knew 
it. 

Lord  T.  Before  I've  done,  I  will  be  satisfied. 
Ungrateful  monster!    How  long — 

Lady  T.  Lord!  I  don't  know:  I  wish  my  lips 
had  grown  together  when  I  told  you.  Almost  a 
twelvemonth — nay,  I  won't  tell  you  any  more,  till 
you  are  yourself.  Pray,  my  lord,  don't  let  the 
company  see  you  in  this  disorder:  yet,  I  confess, 
I  can't  blame  you;  for  I  think  I  was  never  so  sur- 
prised in  my  life.  Who  would  have  thought  my 
nephew  could  have  so  misconstrued  my  kindness? 
But  will  you  go  into  your  closet,  and  recover  your 
temper?  I'll  make  an  excuse  of  sudden  business 
to  the  company,  and  come  to  you.  Pray,  good, 
dear  my  lord,  let  me  beg  you  do  now :  I'll  come 


immediately,  and  tell  you  all.  Will  you,  my 
lord  ? 

Lord  T.  I  will.     I  am  mate  with  wonder. 

Lady  T.  Well,  but  go  now ;  here's  somebody 
coming. 

LordT.  Well,  I  go.  You  won't  stay;  for  I 
would  hear  more  of  this. 

Lady  T.  I'll  follow  instantly.         [Exit  Lord  T. 

Enter  Maskwell. 
So! 

Mask.  This  was  a  master-piece,  and  did  not  need 
my  help ;  though  I  stood  ready  for  a  cue  to  come 
in,  and  confirm  all,  had  there  been  occasion. 

Lady  T.  Have  you  seen  Mellefont? 

Mask.  I  have ;  and  am  to  meet  him  here  about 
this  time. 

Lady  T.  How  does  he  bear  his  disappoint- 
ment? 

Mask.  Secure  in  my  assistance,  he  seemed  not 
much  afflicted,  but  rather  laughed  at  the  shallow 
artifice,  which  so  little  time  must  of  necessity  dis- 
cover :  yet  he  is  apprehensive  of  some  further 
design  of  your's,  and  has  engaged  me  to  watch 
you.  I  believe  he  will  hardly  be  able  to  prevent 
your  plot;  yet  I  would  have  you  use  caution  and 
expedition. 

Lady  T.  Expedition,  indeed  ;  for  all  we  do  must 
be  performed  in  the  remaining  part  of  this  evening, 
and  before  the  company  break  up,  lest  my  lord 
should  cool,  and  have  an  opportunity  to  talk 
with  him  privately  :  my  lord  must  not  see  him 
again. 

Mask.  By  no  means ;  therefore,  you  must  aggra- 
vate my  lord's  displeasure  to  a  degree  that  will 
admit  of  no  conference  with  him.  What  think  you 
of  mentioning  me? 

Lady  T.  How? 

Mask.  To  my  lord,  as  having  been  privy  to  Melle- 
font's  design  upon  you,  but  still  using  my  utmost 
endeavours  to  dissuade  him:  though  my  friendship 
and  love  to  him  has  made  me  conceal  it,  yet,  you 
may  say,  I  threatened  the  next  time  he  at- 
tempted anything  of  that  kind,  to  discover  it  to 
my  lord. 

Lady  T.  To  what  end  is  this? 

Mask.  It  will  confirm  my  lord's  opinion  of  my 
honour  and  honesty,  and  create  in  him  a  new  confi- 
dence in  me,  which  (should  this  design  miscarry) 
will  be  necessary  to  the  forming  of  another  plot 
that  I  have  in  my  head — to  cheat  you,  as  well  as 
the  rest.  (Aside.) 

Lady  T.  I'll  do  it. 

Mask.  You  had  best  go  to  my  lord,  keep  him  as 
long  as  you  can  in  hia  closet,  and  I  doubt  not  but 
you  will  mould  him  to  what  yon  please :  your  guests 
are  so  engaged  in  their  own  follies  and  intrigues, 
they'll  miss  neither  of  you. 

Lady  T.  When  shall  we  meet?  At  eight  this 
evening,  in  my  chamber;  there  rejoice  at  our  suc- 
cess, and  toy  away  an  hour  in  mirth. 

Mask.  I  will  not  fail.  [Exit  Lady  T.]  I  know 
what  she  means  well  enough.  I  have  lost  all  ap- 
petite to  her;  yet  she's  a  fine  woman,  and  I  loved 
her  once;  but  I  don't  know,  the  case  is  altered; 
what  was  my  pleasure  is  become  my  duty  ;  and  I 
am  as  indifl'erent  to  her  now,  as  if  I  were  her  hus- 
band. Should  she  smoke  my  design  upon  Cynthia, 
I  were  in  a  fine  pick!e.  She  has  a  penetrating  head, 
and  knows  how  to  interpret  a  coldness  the  right 
way ;  therefore,  I  must  dissemble  ardour  and  ecsta- 
cy,  that's  re.solved.  How  easily  and  pleasantly  is 
that  dissembled  before  fruition  !  Plague  on't!  that 
a  man  can't  drink  without  quenching  his  thirst. 
Ha  !  yonder  comes  Mellefont,  thoughtful.  Let  me 
think:  meet  her  at  eight — hum — ha!  I  have  it.  If 
I  can  speak  to  my  lord  before,  I  will  deceive  them 
all,  and  yet  secure  myself.  'Twas  a  lucky  thought! 
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Well,  this  double-dealing  is  a  jewel.     Here  he 
conies :  now  for  me. 

Enter  Mellefont,  imtsiiig.  Maskwell,  pretending 
not  to  see  him,  tvalks  by  him,  and  speaks,  as  it  were, 
to  himseff. 

Mercj  on  ns!   what  will  the  wickedness  of  this 
world  come  to ! 

Mel.  How  now,  Jackl  What,  so  full  of  contem- 
plation that  you  run  over? 

Mask.  I'm  glad  you're  come,  for  I  could  not 
contain  myself  any  longer;  and  was  just  going  to 
give  vent  to  a  secret,  which  nobody  but  you  ought 
to  drink  down.  Your  aunt's  just  gone  from  thence. 

Mel.  And  having  trusted  thee  with  the  secrets  of 
Ler  soul,  thou  art  villanonsly  bent  to  discover  'era 
all  to  me?  eh! 

Mask.  I'm  afraid  my  frailty  leans  that  way;  but 
I  don't  know  whether  I  can  in  honour  discover  all. 

Mel.  All,  all,  man.  What,  you  may  in  honour 
betray  her  as  far  as  she  betrays  herself.  No  tragi- 
cal design  upon  my  person,  I  hope? 

Mask.  No,  but  it's  a  comical  design  upon  mine. 

Me/.  What  dost  thou  mean? 

Mask.  Listen,  and  be  dumb  :  we  have  been  bar- 
gaining about  the  rate  of  your  ruin — 

Mel.  Like  anj'  two  guardians  to  an  orphan  heir- 
ess.   Well. 

Mask.  And  whereas  pleasure  is  generally  paid 
with  mischief,  what  mischief  I  shall  do  is  to  be 
paid  with  pleasure. 

Mel.  So,  when  you've  swallowed  the  potion,  you 
sweeten  your  mouth  with  a  plum? 

Mask.  You  are  merry,  sir ;  but  I  shall  probe  your 
constitution:  in  short,  the  price  of  your  banishment 
is  to  be  paid  with  the  person  of — 

Mel.  Of  Cynthia,  and  her  fortune.  Why,  you 
forget,  you  told  me  this  before. 

Mask.  No,  no;  so  far  you  are  right;  and  I  am, 
as  an  earnest  of  that  bargain,  to  have  full  and  free 
possession  of  the  person  of  your  aunt. 

Mel.  Ha!  Pho!  you  trifle. 

Mask.  By  this  light,  I'm  serious,  all  raillery 
apart.  I  knew  'twould  stun  you.  This  evening,  at 
eight,  she  will  receive  me  in  her  bed-chamber. 

Mel,  Hell  and  the  devil  !  is  she  abandoned  of  all 
grace?  Why,  the  woman  is  possessed. 

Mask.  Well,  will  you  go  in  my  stead? 
•    Mel.  Into  a  hot  furnace  sooner. 

Mask.  No  you  would  not;  it  would  not  be  so 
convenient,  as  I  can  order  matters. 

Mel.  What  d'ye  mean  ? 

Mask.  Mean  !  not  to  disappoint  the  lady,  I  assure 
you.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  How  gravely  he  looks.  Come, 
come,  I  won't  perplex  you.  'Tis  the  only  thing 
that  Providence  could  have  contrived  to  make  me 
capable  of  serving  you,  either  to  my  inclination  or 
your  own  necessity. 

Mel,  How,  how,  for  beaven's  sake,  dear  Mask- 
well? 

Mask.  Why,  thus  :  I'll  go  according  to  my  ap- 
pointment ;  you  shall  have  notice,  at  the  critical 
minute,  to  come  and  surprise  your  aunt  and  me 
together.  Counterfeit  a  rage  against  me,  and  I'll 
make  my  escape  through  the  private  passage  from 
ber  chamber,  which  I'll  take  care  to  leave  open. 
'Twill  be  hard  if  then  you  can't  bring  her  to  any 
conditions;  for  this  discovery  will  disarm  her  of 
all  defence,  and  leave  her  entirely  at  your  mercy  : 
nay,  she  must  ever  after  be  in  awe  of  you. 

Mel.  Let  me  adore  thee,  my  better  genius !  I 
think  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  fate  now  to  disap- 
point my  hopes — my  hopes  !  my  certainty  ! 

Mask.  Well,  I'll  meet  you  here,  within  a  quarter 
of  eight,  and  give  you  notice. 

Mel.  Good  fortune  ever  go  with  thee! 

[  Exit  Maskivell. 


Enter  Careless. 

Care.  Mellefont,  get  out  o'tlie  way.  My  Lady 
Pliant's  coming,  and  I  shall  never  succeed  while 
thou  art  in  sight,  though  she  begins  to  tack  about; 
but  I  made  love  a  great  while  to  no  purpose. 

Mel.  Why,  what's  the  matter?  She's  convinced 
that  I  don't  care  for  her. 

Care.  I  can't  get  an  answer  from  her,  that  does 
not  begin  with  ber  honour,  or  her  virtue,  or  some 
such  cant.  Then  she  has  told  me  the  whole  history 
of  Sir  Paul's  nine  years'  courtship ;  how  he  has  lain 
for  whole  nights  together  upon  the  stairs,  before 
her  chamber-door;  and  the  first  favour  he  received 
from  her  was  a  piece  of  an  old  scarlet  petticoat  for 
a  stomacher;  which,  since  the  day  of  his  marriage, 
he  has,  out  of  a  piece  of  gallantry,  converted  into 
a  night-cap  ;  and  wears  it  still,  with  much  solem- 
nity, on  his  anniversary  wedding-night. 

Md.  You  are  very  great  with  him.  I  wonder 
he  never  told  you  his  grievances:  he  will,  I  war- 
rant you. 

Care.  Excessively  foolish !  Bat  that  which  gives 
me  most  hopes  of  her  is  ber  telling  me  of  the  many 
temptations  she  has  resisted. 

Mel.  Nay,  then,  you  have  ber;  for  a  woman's 
bragging  to  a  man  that  she  has  overcome  tempta- 
tion, is  an  argument  that  they  were  weakly  offered, 
and  a  challenge  to  him  to  engage  her  more  irresist- 
ibly. Here  she  comes  with  Sir  Paul.  I'll  leave  you. 
Ply  her  close  ;  and,  by-and-by,  clap  a  billet-doux 
into  her  band;  for  a  woman  never  thinks  a  man 
truly  in  love  with  her,  till  he  has  been  fool  enough 
to  think  of  her  out  of  her  sight,  and  to  lose  so  much 
time  as  to  write  to  her.  [_Exit. 

Enter  Sir  Paul  and  Lady  Pliant. 

Sir  P.  Sha'n't  we  disturb  your  meditations,  Mr. 
Careless?  you  would  be  private? 

Care.  You  bring  that  along  with  you,  Sir  Paul, 
that  shall  be  always  welcome  to  my  privacy. 

Sir  P.  Oh !  sweet  sir,  you  load  your  humble 
servants,  both  me  and  my  wife,  with  continual 
favours. 

Lady  P.  Sir  Paul,  what  a  phrase  was  there  !  Yoa 
will  be  making  answers,  and  taking  that  upon  yoa 
which  ought  to  lie  upon  me :  that  you  should  hare 
so  little  breeding,  to  think  Mr.  Careless  did  not 
apply  himself  to  me.  Pray,  what  have  you  to  en- 
tertain anybody's  privacy?  I  swear  and  declaie,  in 
the  face  of  the  whole  world,  I'm  ready  to  blusb  for 
your  ignorance. 

Sir  P.  I  acquiesce,  my  lady;  but  don't  snub  so 
loud.  (Apart.) 

Lady  P.  Mr.  Careless,  if  a  person  that  is  wholly 
illiterate  might  be  supposed  to  be  capable  of  being 
qualified  to  make  a  suitable  return  to  those  obliga- 
tions, which  you  are  pleased  to  confer  upon  one 
that  is  wholly  incapable  of  being  qualified  in  all 
those  circumstances,  I'm  sure  I  should  rather  at- 
tempt it  than  anything  in  the  world;  (courtesies') 
for,  I'm  sure,  there's  nothing  in  the  world  that  I 
would  rather.  {Courtesies.)  But  I  know  Mr.  Care- 
less'is  so  great  a  critic,  and  so  fine  a  gentleman, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  me — 

Care.  Oh,  heavens  I  madam,  you  confound  me. 

Sir  P.  Gadsbud  !  she's  a  fine  person. 

Lady  P.  Oh,  Lord!  sir,  pardon  me,  we  women 
have  not  those  advantages  :  I  know  my  own  im- 
perfections; but,  at  the  same  time,  you  must  give 
me  leave  to  declare  in  the  face  of  the  world,  that 
nobody  is  more  sensible  of  favours  and  things  ;  for 
with  the  reserve  of  my  honour,  I  assure  yon,  Mr. 
Careless,  I  don't  know  anything  in  the  world  I 
would  refuse  to  a  person  so  meritorious.  You'U 
pardon  my  want  of  expression. 

Care.  Oh !  your  ladyship  is  abounding  in  all  ex- 
cellence, particularly  that  of  phrase. 
*  131 
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Lady  P.  You  are  so  obliging,  sir. 

Care.  Your  ladyship  is  so  charmiog. 

Sir  P.  So,  now,  now;  now,  my  lady. 

Lady  P.  So  well  bred. 

Care.  So  surprising. 

Lady  P.  So  well-dressed,  so  honne  mienne,  so 
eloquent,  so  unaffected,  so  easy,  so  free,  so  parti- 
cular, so  agreeable — 

Sir  P.  Ay,  so,  so,  there. 

Ca}-e.  Oh  Lord!  I  beseech  you,  madam,  don't — 

Lady  P.  So  gay,  so  graceful,  so  good  teeth,  so 
fine  shape,  so  fine  limbs,  so  fine  linen ;  and  I  don't 
doubt  but  you  have  a  very  good  skin,  sir. 

Care.  For  heaven's  sake,  madam — I'm  quite  out 
of  countenance. 

Sir  P.  And  my  lady's  quite  out  of  breath,  or 
else  you  should  hear.  Gadsbud!  you  may  talk  of 
my  Lady  Froth — 

Care.  Oh!  fie,  fie!  not  to  be  named  of  a  day. 
My  Lady  Froth  is  very  well  in  her  accomplish- 
ments, but  it  is  when  my  Lady  Pliant  is  not  thought 
of  J  if  that  can  ever  be. 

Lady  P.  Oh!  you  overcome  me — that  is  so  ex- 
cessive. 

Sir  P.  Nay,  I  swear  and  vow,  that  was  pretty. 

Care.  Oh!  Sir  Paul,  you  are  the  happiest  man 
alive.  Such  a  lady!  that  is  the  envy  of  her  sex, 
and  the  admiration  of  ours. 

Sir  P.  Your  humble  servant.  I  am,  I  thank 
leaven,  in  a  fine  way  of  living,  as  T  may  say,  peace- 
fully and  happily,  and,  I  think,  need  not  envy  any 
of  my  neighbours,  blessed  be  Providence!  Ay, 
truly,  Mr.  Careless,  my  lady  is  a  great  blessing;  a 
line,  discreet,  well-spoken  woman,  as  you  shall  see, 
if  it  become  me  to  say  so ;  and  we  live  very  com- 
fortably together  :  she  is  a  little  hasty  sometimes, 
-and  so  am  I;  but  mine  is  soon  over ;  and  then  I'm 
so  sorry.  Oh  !  Mr.  Careless,  if  it  were  not  for  one 
thing — 

Enter  Timothy,  with  a  letter,  and  offers  it  to  Sir 

Paul  Pliant, 
Gadso!  gadsbud!  Tim,  carry  it  to  my  lady;  you 
should  have  carried  it  to  my  lady  first. 

Tim.  'Tis  directed  to  your  worship. 

Sir  P.  Well,  well,  my  lady  reads  all  letters  first. 

Lady  P.  How  often  have  you  been  told  of  that, 
you  jackanapes? 

Sir  p.  Child,  do  so  no  more;  d'ye  hear,  Tim? 

Tim.  No,  and  please  you.  \^Exit. 

Sir  P.  A  humour  of  my  wife's — you  know,  wo- 
men have  little  fancies.  But,  as  I  was  telling  you, 
Mr.  Careless,  if  it  were  not  for  one  thing,  I  should 
think  myself  the  happiest  man  in  the  world;  indeed, 
that  touches  me  near,  very  near. 

Care.  What  can  that  be.  Sir  Paul  ? 

Sir  P.  Why,  I  ha^e,  I  thank  heaven,  a  very 
plentiful  fortune,  a  good  estate  in  the  country,  some 
houses  in  town,  and  some  money,  a  pretty  tolerable 
personal  estate ;  and  it  is  a  great  grief  to  me,  in- 
deed it  is,  Mr.  Careless,  that  I  have  not  a  son  to 
inherit  this.  'Tis  true,  I  have  a  daughter ;  and  a 
fine  dutiful  child  she  is,  though  I  say  it ;  blessed  be 
Providence,  I  may  say ;  for,  indeed,  Mr.  Careless, 
I  am  mightily  beholden  to  Providence — a  poor, 
unworthy  sinner!  But  if  I  had  a  son — ah!  that's 
my  afiliction,  and  my  only  affliction  ;  indeed,  I  can- 
not refrain  from  tears  when  it  comes  in  my  mind. 
(  Cries.) 

Care.  Why,  methinks,  that  might  be  easily  re- 
medied ;  my  lady's  a  fine  likely  woman. 

Sir  P.  Oh !  a  fine  likely  woman  as  you  shall  see 
in  a  summer's  day  ;  indeed  she  is,  Mr.  Careless,  in 
aU  respects. 

Care.  And  I  should  not  have  taken  you  to  have 
been  so  old — 

Sir  P.  Alas !  that's  not  it,  Mr.  Careless ;  ah  ! 
that'«  nOit  it;  no,  no,  you  shoot  wide  of  the  mark  a 


mile,  indeed  you  dj;  that's  not  it,  Mr.  Careless; 
no,  no,  that's  not  it. 

Care.  No!  what  can  be  the  matter,  then? 

Sir  P.  You'll  scarcely  believe  me,  when  I  shall 
tell  you.  Wh  V,  my  lady  is  so  nice.  I  atn  her  hus- 
band, as  I  may  say,  though  far  unworthy  of  that 
honour ;  yet,  I  am  her  husband  ;  but,  alas-a-day  !  I 
have  no  more  familiarity  with  her  person,  as  to 
that  matter,  than  with  my  own  mother ;  no,  indeed. 

Care,  Alas-a-day  !  this  is  a  lamentable  story;  'tis 
an  injury  to  the  world  ;  my  lady  must  be  told  on't; 
she  must,  i'faith!  Sir  Paul. 

Sir  P,  Ah!  would  to  heaven  yon  would,  Mr. 
Careless  ;  you  are  mightily  in  her  favour. 

Care.  I  warrant  you ;  what!  we  must  have  a  son 
some  way  or  other. 

Sir  P.  Indeed  I  should  be  m'ightily  bound  to 
you  if  you  could  bring  it  about,  Mr.  Careless. 

Lady  P.  Sir  Paul,  it's  from  your  steward ;  here's 
a  return  of  six.  hundred  pounds ;  you  may  take  fifty 
of  it  for  your  next  half-year.  {Gives  him  the  letter.) 

Enter  LoRD  Feoth  and  CYNTHIA. 

Sir  P.  How  does  my  girl  ?  Come  hither  to  thy 
father;'  poor  lamb,  thou'rt  melancholy. 

Lord  F.  Heavens!  Sir  Paul,  you  amaze  me  of  all 
things  in  the  world.  You  are  never  pleased  but 
when  we  are  all  upon  the  broad  grin ;  all  laugh,  and 
no  company  :  ah  !  then,  'tis  such  a  sight  to  see  some 
teeth.  Sure,  you're  a  great  admirer  of  my  Lady 
Whifler,  Mr.  Sneer,  and  Sir  Lawrence  Loud,  and 
that  gang. 

Sir  P.  I  vow  and  swear  she's  a  very  merry  wo- 
man ;  but  I  think  she  laughs  a  little  too  much. 

Lord  F.  Merry !  Oh  Lord  !  what  a  character  that 
is  of  a  woman  of  quality!  You  have  been  at  my 
Lady  Whider's  upon  her  day,  madam?    (To  Cyn.) 

Cyn.  Yes,  my  lord.  I  must  humour  this  fool. 
{Aside.) 

Lord  F.  Well,  and  how,  eh?  What  is  your 
sense  of  the  conversation  there? 

Cyn.  Oh!  most  ridiculous  !  a  perpetual  concert 
of  laughing  without  any  harmony  ;  for  sure,  my 
lord,  to  laugh  out  of  time  is  as  disagreeable  as  to 
sing  out  of  time,  or  out  of  tune. 

Lord  F.  He,  he,  he!  right;  and  then,  my  Lady 
Whifler  is  so  ready,  she  always  comes  in  three 
bars  too  soon:  and  then,  what  do  they  laugh  at? 
For,  you  know,  laughing  without  a  jest,  is  as  im- 
pertinent— he  !  as,  as — 

Cyn.  As  dancing  without  a  fiddle. 

Lord  F,  Just,  i'faith!  that  was  at  my  tongue's 
end. 

Cyn.  But  that  cannot  be  properly  said  of  them ; 
for,  I  think,  they  are  all  in  good  nature  with  the 
world,  and  only  laugh  at  one  another;  and,  yon 
must  allow,  they  have  all  jests  in  their  persons, 
though  they  have  none  in  their  conversation. 

Lord  F.  True,  as  I'm  a  person  of  honour:  for 
heaven's  sake,  let  us  sacrifice  'em  to  mirth  a  little. 

Re-enter  Timothy,  and  whispers  Sir  Paul  Pliant. 

Sir  P.  Gadso !  Wife,  wife ;  my  Lady  Pliant,  I 
have  a  word — 

Lady  P.  I'm  busy.  Sir  Paul ;  I  wonder  at  your 
impertinence. 

Care.  Sir  Paul,  harkye!  I'm  reasoning  the  mat- 
ter, you  know.  Madam,  if  your  ladyship  pleases, 
we'll  discourse  of  this  in  the  next  room. 

[Exit  with  Lady  P. 

Sir  P.  Oh,  ho  !  I  wish  you  good  success ;  I  wish 
you  good  success.  Boy,  tell  my  lady,  when  she  has 
done,  I  would  speak  with  her  below.  [_Exit  with  Tm. 

Enter  Lady  Froth  awrf  Brisk. 
Lady  F,  Then  you  think  that  episode  between' 
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Sasan  the  dairy-maid  and  our  coaohman,  is  not 
amiss  1  yea  know,  I  may  suppose  the  dairy  in  town, 
as  well  as  in  the  country. 

Brisk.  Incomparable,  let  me  perish !  But,  then, 
being  an  heroic  poem,  had  not  you  better  call  him 
a  charioteer'?  Charioteer  sounds  great;  besides, 
your  ladyship's  coachman  having  a  red  face,  and 
you  comparing  him  to  the  sun — and,  you  know,  the 
sun  is  called  heaven's  charioteer. 

Lady  F.  Oh !  infinitely  better ;  I'm  extremely 
beholding  to  you  for  the  hint.  Stay,  we'll  read 
over  those  half-a-score  lines  again.  (Pulk  out  a 
paper.)  Let  me  see  here :  you  know  what  goes  be- 
fore; the  comparison,  you  know.  (^Reads.) 

"  For  as  the  sun  shines  evVy  day, 
So  of  our  coachman  I  may  say" — 

Brisk.  I'm  afraid  that  simile  won't  do  in  wet 
weather,  because  you  say  the  sun  shines  every 
day. 

Lady  F.  No,  for  the  sun  it  won't;  but  it  will  do 
for  the  coachman  ;  for,  you  know,  there's  most 
occasion  for  a  coach  in  wet  weather. 

Brisk.  Right,  right,  that  saves  all. 

LadyF.  Then,  1  don't  say  the  sun  shines  all  the 
day ;  but,  that  he  peeps  now  and  then  :  yet  he  does 
shine  all  the  day,  too,  yon  know,  though  we  don't 
see  him. 

Brisk.  Right;  but  the  vulgar  will  never  com- 
prehend that. 

Lady  F-.  Well,  yon  shall  hear.  Let  me  see. 
(Reads.) 

"  For  as  the  sun  shines  every  day, 
So  of  our  coachman  I  may  say. 
He  shews  his  drunken  fiery  face. 
Just  as  the  sun  does,  more  or  less." 

Brisk.  That's  right ;  all's  well,  all's  well :  more 
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LadyF.  (Reads.) 

"  And  when,  at  night,  his  labour's  done. 
Then,  too,  like  heaven's  charioteer,  the  sun" — 

Ay,  charioteer  does  better. 

"  Into  the  dairy  he  descends. 
And  there  his  whipping  and  his  driving  ends; 
There  he's  secure  from  danger  of  a  bilk. 
His  fare  is  paid  him,  and  he  sets  in  milk." 

For  Susan,  you  know,  is  Thetis,  and  so — 

Brisk.  Incomparably  well  and  proper,  egad!  but 
I  have  one  exception  to  make  :  don't  you  think  bilk 
— I  know  it's  good  rhyme — but  don't  you  think 
bilk  and  fare  too  like  a  hackney-coachman] 

Lady  F.  I  swear  and  vow  I'm  afraid  so;  and  yet 
our  Jehu  was  a  hackney-coachman  when  my  lord 
took  him. 

Brisk.  Was  lie?  I'm  answered,  if  Jehu  was  a 
faackney-coachman.  Yon  may  put  that  into  the 
marginal  notes,  though,  to  prevent  criticism  :  only 
mark  it  with  a  small  asterism,  and  say,  Jehu  was 
formerly  a  hackney-coachman. 

Lady  F.  I  will.  You'd  oblige  me  extremely  to 
write  notes  to  the  whole  poem. 

Brisk.  With  all  my  heart  and  soal ;  and  proud 
of  the  vast  honour,  let  me  perish. 

Liord F.  He,  he  he !  My  dear,  have  you  done? 
Won't  you  join  with  nsl  we  were  laughing  at  my 
Lady  Whifler  and  Mr.  Sneer. 

LadyF.  Ay,  my  dear,  were  you?  Oh',  filthy 
Mr.  Sneer!  he's  a  nauseous  figure,  a  most  fulsamic 
fop,  pho!  He  spent  two  days  together  in  going 
about  Covent-garden  to  suit  the  lining  of  his  coach 
with  his  complexion. 

Lord  F.  Oh,  silly!  yet  his  aunt  is  as  fond  of 
him,  as  if  she  bad  brought  the  ape  into  the  world 
herself. 

Brisk.  Who,  my  Lady  Toothless  1    Oh !  she's  a 


mortifying  spectacle;  she's  always  chetving  the 
cud,  like  an  old  ewe. 

Cyn.  Fie  !  Mr.  Brisk,  'tis  eringoes  for  her  congb. 

Lady  F.  Then  she's  always  ready  to  laugh  when 
Sneer  offers  to  speak ;  and  sits  in  expectation  of  his 
no  jest,  with  her  mouth  open. 

Brisk.  Like  an  oyster  at  low  ebb,  egad !  Ha, 
ha,  ha! 

Lady  F.  Then  that  t'other  great  strapping  lady; 
I  can't  hit  of  her  name;  the  old  fat  fool  that  paints 
so  exorbitantly. 

Brisk.  I  know  whom  you  mean  ;  but  deuce  take 
me,  I  can't  hit  of  her  name  neither.  Paints,  d'ye 
sayl  why,  she  lays  it  on  with  a  trowel;  then  she 
has  a  great  beard  that  bristles  through  it,  and 
makes  her  look  as  if  she  were  plastered  with  lime 
and  hair,  let  me  perish. 

Lady  F.  Oh !  you  made  a  song  upon  her,  Mr. 
Brisk. 

Brisk.  Eh!  egad!  so  I  did.  My  lord  can  sing 
it.  'Tis  not  a  song,  neither :  it's  a  sort  of  an  epigram, 
or  rather,  an  epigrammatic  sonnet;  I  don't  know 
what  to  call  it,  but  it's  satire.    Sing  it,  my  lord. 

SONG.— Lord  Froth. 

Ancient  Phillis  has  young  graces, 
'Tis  a  strange  thing,  but  a  true  one; 
Shall  I  tell  you  how  ? 
She  herself  makes  her  own  faces. 
And  each  morning  wears  a  new  one ; 
Where's  the  wonder  now? 

Brisk.  Short,  but  there's  salt  in  it;  my  way  of 
writing,  egad ! 

Enter  Thomas. 

Lady  F.  How  now  1 

Tlio.  Your  ladyship's  chair  is  come. 

Lady  F.  Is  nurse  and  the  child  in  iti 

Tho.  Yes,  madam.  {Exit. 

Lady  F.  Oh !  the  dear  creature  !  let's  go  see  it. 

Lord  F.  I  swear,  my  dear,  you  spoil  that  child 
with  sending  it  to  and  again  so  often  ;  this  is  the 
seventh  time  the  chair  has  gone  for  her  to-day. 

Lady  F.  Oh  la!  I  swear  it's  but  the  sixth,  and  I 
haven't  seen  her  these  two  hours.  The  poor  dear 
creature !  T  swear,  my  lord,  you  don't  love  poor 
dear  little  Sapho.  Come,  my  dear  Cynthia;  Mr. 
Brisk,  we'll  go  see  Sapho,  though  my  lord  won't. 

Cyn.  I'll  wait  upon  your  ladyship. 

Brisk.  Pray,  madam,  how  old  is  Lady  Sapho? 

Lady  F.  Three  quarters;  but  I  swear  she  has  a 
world  of  wit,  and  can  sing  a  tune  already.  My  lord, 
won't  you  go  1  won't  you  ?  what,  not  to  s-ee  Saph  1 
Pray,  my  lord,  come  see  little  Saph.  I  knew  you 
could  not  stay.  ^Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I.— The  same. 
Enter  MelleFONT  and  CYNTHIA. 

Cyn.  I  heard  him  loud  as  I  came  by  the  closet* 
door,  and  my  lady  with  him:  bnt  she  seemed  to 
moderate  his  passion. 

Mel.  Ay,  as  gentle  breezes  moderate  a  fire;  but 
I  shall  counterwork  her  spells. 

Cyn.  It's  impossible;  she'll  cast  beyond  you 
still.     I'll  lay  my  life  it  will  never  be  a  match. 

Mel.  What? 

Cyn.  Between  you  and  I. 

Mel.  Why  so?  I  don't  know  why  we  should  not 
steal  out  of  the  house  this  moment,  and  marry  one 
another  without  consideration  or  the  fear  of  repent- 
ance. Hang  fortune,  portion,  settlements,  and 
jointures. 

Cyn.  Ay,  ay,  what  have  we  to  do  with  them? 
You  know  we  marry  for  love. 
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Mel.  Itove,  love,  downrigbt>  very  villanous  love. 

Cyn.  Here,  then,  I  give  you  my  promise,  in  spite 
of  my  duty,  anj"  temptation  of  wealth,  your  iacon- 
stancy,  or  my  own  inclination  to  change — 

Mel.  To  run  most  wilfully  and  unreasonably 
away  with  me  this  moment,  and  be  married. 

ijyn.  Hold — never  to  marry  anybody  else. 

Mel.  That's  but  a  kind  of  negative  consent. 
Why,  you  won't  balk  the  frolic  1 

Cyn.  If  you  had  not  been  so  assured  of  your  own 
conduct,  I  would  not.  But  'lis  but  reasonable  that, 
since  I  consent  to  like  a  man  without  the  vile  con- 
sideration of  money,  he  should  give  me  a  very  evi- 
dent demonstration  of  his  wit;  therefore  let  niesee 
jou  undermine  my  Lady  Touchwood,  as  you 
boasted,  and  force  her  to  give  her  consent,  and 
then — 

Mel.  I'll  do't. 

Cyn.  And  I'll  do't. 

Mel.  This  very  next  ensuing  hour  of  eight 
o'clock  is  the  last  minute  of  her  reign,  unless  the 
-devil  assist  her  in  propria  •persona, 

Cyn,  Well,  if  the  devil  should  assist  her,  and 
your  plot  miscarry — 

Mel.  A.J,  what  am  I  to  trust  to,  then? 

Cyn.  Why,  if  you  give  me  very  clear  demonstra- 
tion that  it  was  the  devil,  I'll  allow  for  irresistible 
odds.  Here's  my  mother-in-law,  and  your  friend 
Careless ;  I  would  not  have  'em  see  us  together, 
yet.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  CARELESS  and  Lady  Pliant. 

Lady  P.  I  swear,  Mr.  Careless,  you  are  very 
^alluring,  and  say  so  many  fine  things,  and  nothing 
is  so  moving  to  me  as  a  iine  thing.  "Well,  I  must 
■do  you  this  justice,  and  declare  in  the  face  of  the 
■world,  never  anybody  gained  so  far  upon  me  as 
Tonrself;  with  blushes  I  must  own  it,  you  have 
shaken,  as  I  may  say,  the  very  foundation  of  my 
honour.  Well,  sure  if  I  escape  your  importuni- 
ties, I  shall  value  myself  as  long  as  Hive,  I  swear. 

Care.  And  despise  me.  (Sighing.) 

Lady  P.  The  last  of  any  man  in  the  world,  by 
my  purity ;  now  you  make  me  swear.  Oh  !  grati- 
tude, forbid  that  I  should  ever  be  wanting  in  a  re- 
spectful acknowledgment  of  an  entire  resignation 
of  all  my  best  wishes,  for  the  person  and  parts  of 
so  accomplished  a  person,  whose  merit  challenges 
much  more,  I'm  sure,  than  my  illiterate  praises 
can  description. 

Care.  Ah!  heavens,  madam,  you  ruin  me  with 
kindness.  Your  charming  tongue  pursues  the 
Tictory  of  your  eyes,  while  at  your  feet  your  poor 
adorer  dies.  (In  a  whining  tone.) 

Lady  P.  Ah  !  very  fine. 

Care.  Ah  I  why  are  you  so  fair,  so  bewitchingly 
fair?  Oh,  let  me  grow  to  the  ground  here,  and 
feast  upon  that  hand  !  Oh,  let  me  press  it  to  my 
heart,  my  trembling  heart !  the  nimble  movement 
shall  instruct  your  pulse,  and  teach  it  to  alarm  de- 
sire. (Still  whining.)  I'm  almost  at  the  end  of  my 
cant,  if  she  does  not  yield  quickly.  (Aside.') 

Lady  P.  Oh !  that's  so  passionate  and  fine,  I 
cannot  hear  it.  I  am  not  safe  if  I  stay,  and  mast 
leave  you. 

Care.  And  must  you  leave  me?  Rather  let  me 
languish  oat  a  wretched  life,  and  breathe  my  soul 
beneath  your  feet.  I  must  say  the  same  thing 
over  again,  and  can't  help  it.  (Aside.) 

Lady  P.  I  swear,  I'm  ready  to  languish,  too. 
Oh,  my  honour!  whither  is  it  going?  I  protest 
you  have  given  me  tlie  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

Care.  Can  you  be  so  cruel  1 

Lady  P.  Oh  !  rise,  I  beseech  you  ;  say  no  more 
till  you  rise.  W  hy  did  you  kneel  so  long  ?  I  swear 
I  was  so  transported,  I  did  not  see  it.  Well,  to 
shew  you  Uow  far  you  have  gained  upon  me,  I  as- 


[ACTIV. 

sure  you,  if  Sir  Paul  should  die,  of  all  mankind 
there's  none  I'd  sooner  make  my  second  choice. 

Cure.  Oh,  heaven !  I  can't  outlive  this  night 
without  your  favour.  I  feel  ray  spirits  faint,  a  ge- 
neral dampness  overspreads  my  face,  a  cold  deadly 
dew  already  vents  through  all  my  pores,  and  will, 
to-morrow,  wash  me  for  ever  from  your  sight,  and 
drown  me  in  my  tomb. 

Lady  P.  Oh!  you  have  conquered  ;  sweet,  melt- 
ing, moving  sir,  you  have  conquered.  What 
heart  of  marble  can  refrain  to  weep,  and  yield  to 
such  sad  sayings?     (Cries.) 

Care.  I  thank  heaven  they  are  the  saddest  that 
I  ever  said.  (Aside.)     Oh! 

Lady  P.  Oh  !  I  yield  myself  all  up  to  your  un- 
controlable  embraces.  Say,  thou  dear  dying  man, 
when,  where,  and  how  ?     Ah  !  there's  Sir  Paul. 

Care.  'Slife  !  yonder's  Sir  Paul ;  but  if  he  were 
not  come,  I'm  so  transported  I  cannot  speak. 
This  note  will   inform  you. 

[^Gives  her  a  note,  and  exit. 

Re-enter  CYNTHIA,  loith  SiR  Paul  Pliant. 

Sir  P.  Thou  art  my  tender  lambkin,  and  sbalt 
do  what  thou  wilt ;  but  endeavour  to  forget  this 
Mellefont. 

Cyn.  I  would  obey  you  to  my  power,  sir;  but, 
if  I  have  not  him,  I  have  sworn  never  to  marry. 

Sir  P.  'Never  to  marry !  Heavens  forbid  !  must 
I  neither  have  sous  nor  grandsons'!  must  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Pliants  be  utterly  extinct  for  want  of 
issue  male?  Oh,  impiety!  but  did  you  swear? 
did  that  sweet  creature  swear,  eh?  How  durst 
you  swear  without  my  consent,  eh?  Gadsbud! 
who  am  I  ? 

Cyn.  Pray,  don't  be  angry,  sir ;  when  I  swore  I 
had  your  consent ;  and,  therefore,  I  swore. 

Sir  P.  Why,  then,  the  revoking  my  consent 
does  annul  or  make  of  non  effect  your  oath  ;  so  you 
may  unswear  it  again  ;  the  law  will  allow  it. 

Cyn.  Ay,  but  my  conscience  never  will. 

Sir  P.  Gadsbud  !  no  matter  for  that ;  conscience 
and  law  never  go  together  ;  you  must  not  expect 
that. 

Lady  P.  Ay,  but  Sir  Paul,  I  conceive,  if  she  has 
sworn — d'ye  mark  me  ?  if  she  has  once  sworn,  it 
is  most  unchristian,  inhuman,  and  obscene,  that 
she  should  break  it.  I'll  make  up  the  match  again, 
because  Mr.  Careless  said  it  would  oblige  him. 
(Aside.) 

Sir  P.  Does  your  ladyship  conceive  so  ?  Why, 
I  was  of  that  opinion  once,  too.  Nay,  if  your  lady- 
ship conceives  so,  I'm  of  that  opinion  again  ;  but 
I  can  neither  find  my  lord  nor  my  lady,  to  know 
what  they  intend. 

Lady  P.  I  am  satisfied  that  my  cousin  Melle- 
font has  been  much  wronged. 

Cyn.  I'm  amazed  to  find  her  of  our  side,  for  I'm 
sure  she  loved  him.  (Aside.) 

Lady  P.  J  know  my  Lady  Touchwood  has  no 
kindness  for  him;  and,  besides,  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Careless,  that  Mellefont  had  never 
anything  more  than  a  profound  respect.  That  he 
has  owned  himself  to  be  my  admirer,  'tis  true,  but 
he  was  never  so  presumptuous  to  entertain  any 
dishonourable  notions  of  things;  so  that  if  this  be 
made  plain,  I  don't  see  how  my  daughter  can,  in 
conscience  or  honour,  or  anything  in  the  world — 

Sir  P.  Indeed,  if  this  be  made  plain,  as  my  lady 
your  mother  says,  child— 

Lady  P.  Plain !  I  was  informed  of  it  by  Mr. 
Careless,  and  I  assure  you  Mr.  Careless  is  a  per- 
son— that  has  a  most  extraordinary  respect  and 
honour  for  you,  Sir  Paul. 

Cyn.  And  for  your  ladyship  too,  I  believe,  or 
else  you  had  not  changed  sides  so  soon.  (Aside.) 
Now  I  begin  to  find  it. 
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Sir  p.  I  am  mack  obliged  to  Mr.  Careless, 
really  ;  he  is  a  person  that  I  have  a  great  value  for, 
not  only  for  that,  but  because  he  has  a  great  vene- 
ration for  your  ladyship. 

Lady  P.  Oh,  law  !  no,  indeed,  Sir  Paul ;  'tis 
upon  your  account. 

Sir  P.  No,  I  protest  and  vow  I  have  no  title  to 
his  esteem,  but  in  having  the  honour  to  appertain, 
in  some  measure,  to  your  ladyship,  that's  all. 

Lady  P.  Oh,  law  !  now,  I  swear  and  declare,  it 
sha'n't  be  so  ;  you're  too  modest.  Sir  Paul. 

Sir  P.  It  becomes  me,  when  there  is  any  com- 
parison made  between — 

Lady  P.  Oh,  fie,  fie  !  Sir  Paul,  you'll  put  me 
out  of  countenance.  Your  very  obedient  and  af- 
fectionate wife,  that's  all,  and  highly  honoured  in 
that  title. 

Sir  P.  Gadsbnd !  I  am  transported.  Give  me 
leave  to  kiss  your  ladyship's  little  finger. 

Lady  P.  My  lip,  indeed.  Sir  Paul ;  I  swear  you 
shall.  (He  kisses  her,  and  bows  very  low.) 

Sir  P.  I  humbly  thank  your  ladyship ;  I  don't 
know  whether  I  fly  on  ground,  or  walk  in  air. 
Gadsbud!  she  was  never  thus  before.  Well,  I 
must  own  myself  the  most  beholden  to  Mr.  Care- 
less ;  as  sure  as  can  be  this  is  all  his  doing,  some- 
thing that  he  has  said  ;  well,  'tis  a  rare  thing  to 
have  an  ingenious  friend.  Well,  your  ladyship  is 
of  opinion  that  the  match  may  go  forward  ? 

Lady  P.  By  all  means.  Mr.  Careless  has  satis- 
fied me  of  the  matter. 

SirP.  Well,  why  then,  lamb,  you  may  keep 
yonr  oath  ;  but  have  a  care  of  making  rash  vows. 
Come  hither  to  me,  and  kiss  papa. 

Lady  P.  I  swear  and  declare,  I  am  in  such  a 
twitter  to  read  Mr.  Careless's  letter,  that  I  can't 
forbear  any  longer ;  but  though  I  may  read  all  let- 
ters first  by  prerogative,  yet  I'll  be  sure  to  be  un- 
suspected this  time.  (Aside.)    Sir  Paul. 

SirP.  Did  your  ladyship  call? 

Lady  P.  Nay,  not  to  interrupt  you,  my  dear. 
Only  lend  me  yonr  letter  which  you  had  from  your 
steward  to-day ;  I  would  look  upon  the  account 
again,  and  may  be,  increase  your  allowance. 

Sir  P.  There  it  is,  madam.  Do  you  want  a  pen 
and  ink  ?    (  Bows,  and  gives  the  letter. ) 

Lady  P.  No,  no,  nothing  else,  I  thank  you  Sir 
Paul.  So,  now  I  can  read  my  own  letter  under  the 
cover  of  his.  (Aside.) 

Sir  P.  Eh  !  and  shall  I  have  a  grandson,  a  brave 
chopping  boj',  to  perpetuate  the  line  of  the  Pliantsl 
I'll  settle  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  upon  the  rogue 
as  soon  as  ever  he  looks  me  in  the  face,  I  will. 
Gadsbud !  I  hope  the  young  cherub  will  be  like 
me;  I  would  fain  have  some  resemblance  of  my- 
self in  my  posterity.  Ha,  Thy,  shouldn't  you 
wish  he  was  like  his  grand-papal 

Cyjt.  I'm  glad  to  see  you  so  merry,  sir. 

SirP.  Merry!  Gadsbud!  I'm  serious.  I'll 
give  thee  five  hundred  pounds  for  every  feature  of 
uim  that  resembles  me.  'Ah!  this  eye,  this  left 
eye  ;  a  thousand  pounds  for  this  left  eye  ;  this  has 
done  execution  in  its  time,  girl.  Why,  thou  hast 
my  leer,  hussy ;  just  thy  father's  leer;  let  it  be 
transmitted  to  the  young  rogue  by  the  help  of  ima- 
gination. Why,  'tis  the  mark  of  our  family.  Thy. 
Our  hon.se  is  distinguished  by  a  languishing  eye,  as 
the  house  of  Austria  is  by  a  thick  lip. 

Lady  P.  Oh,  dear,  Mr.  Careless!  I  swear  he 
writes  charmingly,  and  he  looks  charmingly,  and 
he  has  charmed  me  as  much  as  I  have  charmed 
him  ;  and  so  I'll  tell  him  in  the  wardrobe,  when 
'tis  dark.  Oh,  crimine !  I  hope  Sir  Paul  has  not 
seen  both  letters.  (Aside.  Puts  up  the  wrong  let- 
ter, and  gives  him  her  own.)  Sir  Paul,  here's  your 
letter ;  to-morrow  morning  I'll  settle  accounts  to 
your  advantage. 

Sir  P.  I  humbly  thank  your  ladyship. 


Lady  P.  So,  now  I'll  retire,  and  study  a  com- 
plimentary rebuke  to  Mr.  Careless,  for  the  pathetic 
tender  of  his  regards;  but  it  shall  not  be  too  severe 
neither.  (Aside.)  {^Exit, 

Enter  Brisk. 

Brisk.  Sir  Paul,  gadsbud!  you're  an  nncivit 
person,  let  me  tell  you,  and  all  that ;  and  J  did  not 
think  it  bad  been  in  you. 

SirP.  Oh,  law!  what's  the  matter  now?  I 
hope  you  are  not  angry,  Mr.  Brisk? 

Brisk.  Deuce  take  me,  I  believe  you  intend  to 
marry  your  daughter  yourself;  you're  always 
brooding  over  her  like  an  old  hen,  as  if  she  were 
not  well  hatched, egad,  eh! 

Sir  P.  Good,  strange !  Mr.  Brisk  is  such  a 
merry  facetious  person.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  No,  no,  I 
have  done  with  her,  I  have  done  with  her  now. 

Brisk.  The  fiddles  have  stayed  this  hour  in  the 
hall,  and  my  Lord  Froth  wants  a  partner;  we  can 
never  begin  without  her. 

SirP.  Go,  go,  child;  go,  get  you  gone,  and 
dance  and  be  merry ;  I'll  come  and  look  at  yoa 
by-and-by.  [_Exit  Cynthiu.'\  Where's  my  son  Mel- 
lefont? 

Brisk.  I'll  send  him  to  them ;  I  know  where  he 
is  ;  and.  Sir  Paul,  will  you  send  Careless  into  the 
hall,  if  you  meet  him? 

Sir  P.  I  will,  I  will ;  I'll  go  and  look  for  him  on 
purpose.  [Exit, 

Brisk.  So,  now  they  are  all  gone,  and  I  have 
an  opportunity  to  practise.  Ah  !  my  dear  Lady 
Froth !  she's  a  most  engaging  creature,  if  she 
were  not  so  fond  of  that  d — d  coxcombly  lord  of 
hers ;  and  yet  I  am  forced  to  allow  him  wit,  too,  to 
keep  in  with  him.  No  matter,  she's  a  woman  of 
parts,  and,  egad,  parts  will  carry  her.  She  said 
she  would  follow  me  into  the  gallery.  Now,  to 
make  my  approaches: — Hem,  hem!  Ah!  ma — 
(Botvs.) — dam!  Plague  on't,  why  should  I  dis- 
parage my  parts  by  thinking  what  to  say  ?  None 
but  dull  rogues  think;  witty  men,  like  rich  fel- 
lows, are  always  ready  for  all  expenses  ;  while  your 
blockheads,  like  poor  needy  scoundrels,  are  forced 
to  examine  their  stock,  and  forecast  the  charges 
of  the  day.  Here  she  comes  ;  I'll  seem  not  to  see 
her,  and  try  to  win  her  with  a  new  airy  invention 
of  my  own.    Hem!  (Sings,  ivalking  about.) 

Enter  Lady  Froth. 

I'm  sick  with  love,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  pr'ythee,  come  and 
cure  me — I'm  sick  with — Oh,  ye  powers!  Oh  !  my 
Lady  Froth,  my  Lady  Froth,  my  Lady  Froth! 
Heigho,  break  heart !  Gods,  I  thank  you.  (Stands 
musing  with  his  arms  across. ) 

Lady  F.  Oh,  heavens  !  Mr.  Brisk,  what's  the 
matter  ? 

Brisk.  My  Lady  Froth !  your  ladyship's  most 
humble  servant.  The  matter,  madam? — nothing, 
madam;  nothing  at  all,  egad!  I  was  fallen  into 
the  most  agreeable  amusement  in  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  contemplation,  that's  all.  I'll  seem  to 
conceal  my  passion,  and  that  will  look  like  respect. 
(Aside.) 

Lady  F.  Bless  me,  why  did  you  call  out  upon 
me  so  loud? 

Brisk.  Oh,  lord!  I,  madam?  I  beseech  your 
ladyship,  when  ? 

Lady  F.  Just  now,  as  I  came  in.  Bless  me, 
why,  don't  you  know  it? 

Brisk.  Not  I,  let  me  perish  ;  but  did  I  ?  Strange! 
I  confess  jour  ladyship  was  in  my  thoughts  ;  and  I 
was  in  a  sort  of  dream,  that  did,  in  a  manner,  re- 
present a  very  pleasing  object  to  my  imagination  ; 
but— but  did  I,  indeed?  To  see  how  love  and 
murder  will  out !  But  did  I  really  name  my  Lady 
Froth? 
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LadpF.  Three  times  alond,  as  I  love  letters. 
Sat  did  jou  talk  of  love?  Oh,  Parnassus  !  who 
would  have  thought  Mr.  Brisk  could  have  been  in 
love?  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Oh,  heavens!  I  thought  you 
could  have  no  mistress  but  the  uine  muses. 

Brisk.  No  more  I  have,  egad !  for  I  adore  'era 
all  in  your  ladyship.  Let  me  perish,  I  don't  know 
whether  to  be  splenetic  or  airy  upon't;  the  deuce 
take  me,  if  I  can  tell  whether  I  am  glad  or  sorry, 
that  your  ladyship  has  made  the  discovery. 

Lady  F.  Oh  !  be  merry,  by  all  means.  Prince 
Volscius  in  love!  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Brisk.  Oh,  barbarous,  to  turn  me  into  ridicule  I 
yet,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  the  deuce  take  me,  I  can't  help 
laughing  myself,  ha,  ha,  ha!  yet,  by  heavens!  I 
have  a  violent  passion  for  your  ladyship,  seriously. 

LadyF.  Seriously!  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Brisk.  Seriously,  ha,  ha,  ha!  'Gad!  I  have,  for 
all  I  laugh. 

LadyF.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  What  d'ye  think  I  laugh 
at?  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Brisk.  Me,  egad !  Ha,  ha ! 

Lady  F.  No  ;  the  deuce  take  me  if  I  don't  laugh 
at  myself;  for,  hang  me,  if  I  have  not  a  violent 
passion  for  Mr.  Brisk.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Brisk.  Seriously? 

iarfj/F.  Seriously.    Ha,  ha, ha! 

Brisk.  That's  well  enough,  let  me  perish.  Ha, 
ha,  ha  !  Oh  !  miraculous !  what  a  happy  disco- 
very !     Ah  !  my  dear  charming  Lady  Froth. 

LadyF.  Oh,  my  adored  Mr.  Brisk.  {They  em- 
brace.) 

Enter  LORD  Froth. 

LordF.  The  company  are  all  ready.    How  now? 

Brisk.  Zoons,  madam,  there's  my  lord.  (Apart 
to  LadyF.) 

Lady  F.  Take  no  notice,  but  observe  me.  (Asida.) 
Now  cast  ofi",  and  meet  me  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
room,  and  then  join  hands  again.  I  could  teach 
my  lord  this  dance  purely;  but  I  vow,  Mr.  Brisk, 
I  can't  tell  how  to  come  so  near  any  other  man. 
Oh!  here's  my  lord;  now  you  shall  .see  me  do  it 
with  him.  ( They  pretend  to  practise  part  of  a 
country  dance.) 

LordF.  Ob!  I  see  there's  no  harm  yet;  bat  I 
don't  like  Ibis  familiarity.  {Aside.) 

Lady  F.  Shall  you  and  I  do  our  close  dance,  to 
shew  Mr.  Brisk  1  ( To  Lord  F.) 

Lord  F.  No,  my  dear,  do  it  with  him. 

Lady  F.  I'll  do  it  with  him,  my  lord,  when  you 
are  out  of  the  way. 

Brisk.  That's  good,  egad !  that's  good ;  deuce 
take  me,  I  can  hardly  hold  laughing  in  his  face. 
{^Aside.) 

Lord  F.  Any  other  time,  my  dear,  or  we'll  dance 
it  below. 

Lady  F.  With  all  ray  heart. 

Brisk.  Come,  my  lord,  I'll  wait  on  you.  My 
charming  witty  angel.  (Apart  to  Lady  F.) 

LadyF.  We  shall  have  whispering  time  enough, 
you  know,  since  we  are  partners.  (Apart  to  Brisk.) 

[^Exeunt, 

Re-enter  Lady  Pltant  and  Careless. 

Lady  P.  Oh  !  Mr.  Careless,  Mr.  Careless !  I'm 
rained,  I'm  undone  ! 

Care.  What's  the  matter,  madam? 

Lady  P.  Oh,  the  unluckiest  accident!  I'm 
afraid  I  sha'n't  live  to  tell  it  you. 

Care.  Heaven  forbid  !   What  is  it? 

Lady  P.  I'm  in  such  a  fright ;  the  strangest 
quandary  and  premunire  !  I'm  all  over  in  an  uni- 
versal agitation.  Oh,  your  letter,  your  letter ! 
By  an  unfortunate  mistake,  I  have  given  Sir  Paul 
your  letter  instead  of  his  own. 

Care.  That  was  unlucky. 


Lady  P.  Oh !  yonder  he  comes  reading  of  it ;  step 
in  here,  and  advise  me  quickly,  before  he  sees. 

\_Exeunt. 

Re-enter  SiR  PAUL  PLIANT,  with  the  letter. 

Sir  P.  Oh,  Providence  !  what  a  conspiracy  have 
I  discovered ;  but  let  me  see  to  make  an  end  on't. 
Hum!  (Reads.)  "  After  supper,  in  the  wardrobe  by 
the  gallery.  If  Sir  Paul  should  surprise  us,  I  have 
a  commission  from  him,  to  treat  with  you  about  the 
very  matter  of  fact."  Matter  of  fact !  very  pretty. 
It  seems,  then,  I'm  conducing  to  my  own  disho- 
nour; why,  this  is  the  very  traitorous  position  of 
taking  up  arras  by  my  authority  against  my  person ! 
Well,  let  me  see.  (Reads.)  "  Till  tlien  I  languish  in 
expectation  of  my  adored  charmer. — Dying  Ned 
Careless."  Gadshud!  would  that  were  matter 
of  fact,  too  !  Die  and  be  d — d,  for  a  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus, and  Iscariot  both.  Ob,  friendship!  what 
art  thou  but  a  name  !  Henceforward  let  no  man 
take  a  friend  into  the  bosom  of  his  family  ;  for  if 
he  does,  oh  !  we  know  not  what  will  follov^,  from 
the  example  of  Sir  Paul  Pliant,  and  his  bosom 
friend,  Ned  Careless.  Have  I,  for  this,  been 
pinioned,  night  after  night,  for  three  years  past? 
Have  I  approached  the  marriage  bed  with  rever- 
ence, as  to  a  sacred  shrine,  and  must  I  now  find 
it  polluted  by  foreign  iniquity?  Oh!  my  Lady 
Pliant,  you  were  chaste  as  ice,  but  you  are  melted 
now,  and  false  as  water.  But  Providence  has 
beeii  constant  to  me  in  discovering  this  conspiracy; 
still  I  am  beholden  to  Providence ;  if  it  were  not 
for  Providence,  sure,  poor  Sir  Paul,  thy  heart 
would  break. 

Re-enter  Lady  Pliant, 

Lady  P.  So,  sir,  I  see  you  have  read  the  letter. 
Well,  now.  Sir  Paul,  what  do  you  think  of  your 
friend  Careless  ?  Has  he  been  treacherous?  or  did 
you  give  his  insolence  a  license  to  make  trial  of 
your  wife's  suspected  virtue?  D'ye  see  here'? 
(Snatches  the  letter  as  in  anger.)  Look,  read  it t 
'Gad's  my  life  !  if  I  thought  it  were  so,  I  would, 
this  moment,  renounce  all  communication  with  you. 
Ungrateful  monster !  Eh!  is  it  so?  Ay,  I  see  it; 
a  plot  upon  my  honour;  your  guilty  cheeks  con- 
fess it.  Oh !  where  shall  wronged  virtue  fly  for 
reparation?    I'll  be  divorced  this  instant. 

Sir  P.  Gadsbud !  what  shall  I  say?  this  is  the 
strangest  surprise,  (jliirfe.)  Why,  I  don't  know 
anything  at  all ;  nor  I  don't  know  whether  there 
be  anything  at  all  in  the  world  or  no. 

Lady  P.  I  thought  I  should  try  you,  false  man. 
I,  that  never  dissembled  in  my  life  ;  yet,  to  make 
trial  of  you,  pretended  to  like  that  monster  of  ini- 
quity, Careless  ;  and  found  out  that  contrivance  to 
let  you  see  this  letter,  which  now  I  find  was  of 
your  own  inditing,  I  do,  heathen,  I  do!  See  my 
face  no  more  ;  I'll  be  divorced  presently. 

Sir  P.  Oh,  strange  !  what  will  become  of  me? 
I'm  so  amazed,  and  so  overjoyed,  so  afraid,  and  so 
sorry.  But  did  you  give  me  this  letter  on  purpose, 
eh  ?  Did  you  ? 

Lady  P.  Did  I?  Do  you  doubt  me,  Turk,  Sa- 
racen? I  have  a  cousin  that's  a  proctor  in  the  Com- 
mons; I'll  go  to  him,  instantly.  (Going.) 

Sir  P.  Hold,  stay!  I  beseech  your  ladyship! 
I'm  so  overjoyed — stay,  I'll  confess  all. 

Lady  P.  What  will  you  confess,  Jew  ? 

Sir  P.  Why  now,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved,  I  had 
no  hand  in  this  letter.  Nay,  hear  me,  I  beseech 
your  ladyship,  the  devil  take  me  now,  if  he  did  not 
go  beyond  my  commission.  If  I  desired  him  to 
do  any  more  than  speak  a  good  word  only  just  for 
me,  gadsbud !  only  for  poor  Sir  Paul,  I'm  an 
Anabaptist,  or  a  Jew,  or  what  you  please  to  caH 
me. 

Lady  P.  Why,  is  not  here  matter  of  fact  ? 
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Sir  P.  Ay,  but  by  your  own  virtae  and  conti- 
nency,  that  matter  of  fact  is  all  his  own  doing.  I 
confess  I  had  a  great  desire  to  have  some  honours 
conferred  upon  me,  wtiich  lay  all  in  your  ladyship's 
breast ;  and  he  being  a  well-spoken  man,  I  desired 
him  to  intercede  for  me. 

Lady  P.  Did  you  so,  presumption!  Oh!  he 
comes,  he  comes  ;  I  cannot  bear  his  sight.    [_Exit, 

Re-enter  Careless. 

Care.  Sir  Paul,  I'm  glad  I've  met  with  you. 
'Gad  !  I  have  said  all  I  could,  but  can't  prevail. 
Then  my  friendship  to  you  has  carried  me  a  little 
further  in  this  matter — 

Sir  P.  Indeed  !  Well,  sir.  I'll  dissemble  with 
hiraalittle.     (Aside.) 

Care.  Why,  'faith !  I  have,  in  my  time,  known 
honest  gentlemen  abused  by  a  pretended  coyness 
in  their  wives,  and  I  had  a  mind  to  try  my  lady's 
virtue;  and  when  I  could  not  prevail  for  you, 'gad! 
I  pretended  to  be  in  love  myself;  but  all  in  vain, 
she  would  not  hear  a  word  upon  that  subject;  then 
I  writ  a  letter  to  her ;  I  don't  know  what  effect 
that  will  have,  but  I'll  be  sure  to  tell  you  when  I 
do  ;  though,  by  this  light,  I  believe  her  virtue  is 
impregnable. 

Sir  P.  Oh,  Providence,  Providence!  what  dis- 
coveries are  here  made!  Whj"^,  this  is  better, aud 
more  miraculous  than  the  rest. 

Care.  What  do  you  mean  "! 

Sir  P.  I  can't  tell  you,  I'm  so  overjoyed  ;  come 
along  with  me  to  ray  lady  ;  I  can't  contain  myself; 
come,  my  dear  friend. 

Care.  So,  so,  so!  this  difficulty's  over.  (Aside.) 

[^Exetmt, 

Re-enter  Mellefont,  with  Maskwell. 

Mel.  Maskwell,  I  have  been  looking  for  you; 
'tis  within  a  quarter  of  eight. 

Mask.  My  lady  is  just  gone  into  my  lord's  clo- 
set; yon  had  best  steal  into  her  chamber  before 
she  conies,  and  lie  concealed  there  ;  otherwise,  she 
may  lock  the  door  when  we  are  together,  and  you 
not  easily  get  in  to  surprise  us. 

Mel.  Ell !  you  say  true. 

Mask.  You  had  best  make  haste  ;  for,  after  she 
has  made  some  apology  to  the  company  for  her  own 
and  my  lord's  absence  all  this  while,  she'll  retire 
to  her  chamber  instantly. 

Mel.  I  go  this  moment.  Now,  fortune,  I  defy 
thee.  [Exit. 

Mask.  I  confess  you  may  be  allowed  to  be  se- 
cure in  your  own  opinion  ;  the  appearance  is  very 
fair ;  but  I  have  an  after-game  to  play  that  shall 
turn  the  tables  ;  and  here  comes  the  man  that  I 
must  manage. 

Enter  LoKD  ToucHWOOD. 

Lord  T.  Maskwell,  you  are  the  man  I  wished  to 
meet. 

Mask.  I  am  happy  to  be  in  the  way  of  your  lord- 
ship's commands. 

LordT.  I  have  always  found  you  prudent  and 
careful  in  anything  that  has  concerned  me,  or  my 
family. 

Mask.  I  were  a  villain  else.  I  am  bound  by  duty 
and  gratitude,  and  my  own  inclination,  to  be  ever 
your  lordship's  servant. 

Lord  T.  Enough  ;  you  are  my  friend  ;  I  know  it; 
yet  there  has  been  a  thing  in  your  knowledge, 
which  has  concerned  me  nearly,  that  you  have  con- 
cealed from  me. 

Mask.  My  lord  !— 

Lord  T.  Nay,  I  excuse  your  friendship  to  my 
unnatural  nephew  thus  far  ;  but  I  know  you  have 
been  privy  to  his  impious  designs  upon  my  wife. 
This  evening  she  has  told  me  all ;  her  good  nature 


concealed  it  as  long  as  it  was  possible ;  but  he  per- 
severes so  in  villany,  that  she  has  told  me,  even 
you  were  weary  of  dissuading  him. 

Mask.  I  am  sorry,  my  lord,  I  can't  make  yon  an 
answer  ;  this  is  an  occasion  in  which  I  would  not 
willingly  be  silent. 

Lord  T.  I  know  you  would  excuse  him ;  and  I 
know  as  well  that  you  can't. 

Mask.  Indeed  I  was  in  hopes  it  had  been  ayonth- 
ful  heat,  that  might  have  soon  boiled  over,  but — 

Lord  T.  Say  on. 

Mask.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  my  lord,  bat 
to  express  my  concern ;  for  I  think  his  frenzy  in- 
creases daily. 

Lord  T.  How  ?  Give  me  but  proof  of  it,  ocular 
proof,  that  I  may  justify  my  dealing  with  him  to 
the  world,  and  share  my  fortunes. 

Mask.  Oh!  my  lord,  consider  that  is  hard;  be- 
sides, time  may  work  upon  him.  Then  for  me  to 
do  it!  I  have  professed  an  everlasting  friendship 
to  him. 

Lord  T.  He  is  your  friend— and  what  am  1 1 

Mask.  I  am  answered. 

Lord  T.  Fear  not  his  displeasure  ;  I  will  put  you 
out  of  his,  and  fortune's  power  ;  and,  for  that  thou 
art  scrnpulously  honest,  I  will  secure  thy  fidelity 
to  him,  and  give  my  honour  never  to  own  any  dis- 
covery that  you  shall  make  me.  Can  you  give  me 
a  demonstrative  proof?  speak. 

Mask.  I  wish  I  could  not.  To  be  plain,  mj 
lord,  I  intended  this  evening  to  have  tried  all  argu- 
ments to  dissuade  him  from  a  design,  which  I  sus- 
pect; and  if  I  had  not  succeeded,  to  have  informed 
your  lordship  of  what  I  knew. 

LordT.  1  thank  you.  What  is  the  villain's 
purpose  ? 

Mask.  He  has  owned  nothing  to  me  of  late  ;  and 
what  I  mean  now  is  only  a  bare  suspicion  of  my 
own.  If  your  lordship  will  meet  me  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  hence — there — in  that  lobby  by  my  lady's 
bed-chamber,  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  more. 

Lord  T.  I  will. 

Mask.  My  duty  to  your  lordship  makes  me  do  a 
severe  piece  of  justice. 

Lord  T.  I  will  be  secret,  and  reward  your  ho- 
nesty beyond  your  hopes.  [Exevnt» 

Scene  II. — Lady  Touchtoood's Bed-chanAer. 

Enter  Mellefont. 

Mel.  Pray  heaven,  my  aunt  keep  touch  with  her 
assignation.  Oh!  that  her  lord  were  but  sweating 
behind  this  hanging,  with  the  expectation  of  what 
I  shall  see! — Hist!  she  comes.  Little  does  she 
think  what  a  mine  is  just  ready  to  spring  under  her 
feet. — But  to  my  post.  (Retires.) 

Enter  hXDY  TOUCHWOOD. 

LadyT.  'Tis  eight  o'clock  ;  methinks  I  should 
have  found  him  here.  Who  does  not  prevent  the 
hour  of  love,  outstays  the  time;  for,  to  be  duly 
punctual,  is  too  slow. 

Ejder  Maskwell. 

I  was  accusing  you  of  neglect. 

Mask.  I  confess  you  do  reproach  me  when  I  «<* 
you  here  before  me  ;  but  'tis  fit  I  should  be  still 
behind-hand,  still  to  be  more  and  more  indebted 
to  your  goodness. 

Lady  T.  You  can  excuse  a  fault  too  well  not  to 
have  been  to  blame ;  a  ready  answer  shews  you 
were  prepared. 

Mask.  Guilt  is  ever  at  a  loss,  and  confusion  waits 
upon  it ;  when  innocence  and  bold  truth  are  afways 
ready  for  expression. 

Lady  T,  Not  in  love;  words  are  the  weak  sup- 
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port  of  cold  indifference ;  love  has  no  language  to 
be  heard. 

Mask.  Excessof  joy  has  made  me  stupid.  Thus — 

LadyT.  Hold!  let  me  lock  the  door  first.  (^Goes 
to  the  door.) 

Mask.  That  I  did  suppose.  'Twas  well  I  left 
the  private  passage  open.  (Aside.) 

Lady  T.  So,  that's  safe. 

Mask.  And  so  may  all  your  pleasures  be,  and 
secret  as  this  kiss. 

Mel.  {Leaps  out.)  And  may  all  treachery  be 
thus  discovered. 

LadyT.  Ah!     (Shrieks.) 

MeZ.  Villain  !     (Offers  to  draw.) 

Mask.  Nay,  then  there's  butone  way.( iJunsouf.) 

Mel.  Say  you  so?  Were  you  provided  for  an 
escape  ?  Hold  !  madam,  you  have  no  more  holes 
to  your  burrow.  I'll  stand  between  you  and  this 
sally-port. 

LadyT.  Shame,  grief,  and  ruin  haunt  thee  for 
this  deceit!  Oh!  I  could  rack  myself,  play  the 
vulture  to  my  own  heart,  and  gnaw  it  piecemeal, 
for  not  boding  to  me  this  misfortune. 

Mel.  Be  patient. 

LadyT.  Patient! 

Mel.  Consider,  I  have  you  on  the  hook ;  you  will 
but  flounder  yourself  a-weary,  and  be,  neverthe- 
less, my  prisoner. 

Lady  T.  I'll  hold  my  breath  and  die,  but  I'll  be 
free. 

Mel.  Oh,  madam !  have  a  care  of  dying  unpre- 
pared. I  doubt  you  have  some  unrepented  sins 
that  may  hang  heavy  and  retard  your  flight. 

Lady  T.  What  shall  I  do?  whither  shall  I  turn? 
Hold  in,  my  passion,  and  fall,  fall  a  little,  thou 
swelling  heart !  Let  me  have  some  intermission  of 
this  rage,  and  one  minute's  coolness  to  dissemble. 
(Aside.     Weeps.) 

Mel.  You  have  been  to  blame.  I  like  those 
tears,  and  hope  they  are  of  the  purest  kind— peni- 
tential tears. 

Lady  T.  Oh!  the  scene  was  shifted  quick  before 
me;  I  had  not  time  to  think  ;  I  was  surprised  to 
see  a  monster  in  the  glass,  and  now  I  find  'tis  my- 
self. Can  you  have  mercy  to  forgive  the  faults  I 
have  imagined,  but  never  put  in  practice?  Oh! 
consider,  consider  how  fatal  you  have  been  to  me, 
you  have  already  killed  the  quiet  of  this  life.  The 
love  of  you  was  the  first  wandering  fire  that  e'er 
misled  my  steps  ;  and  while  I  had  only  that  in  view, 
I  was  betrayed  into  unthought-of  ways  of  ruin. 

Mel.  May  I  believe  this  true  ? 

Lady  T.  Oh  !  be  not  cruelly  incredulous.  How 
can  you  doubt  these  streaming  eyes?  Keep  the  se- 
verest eye  o'er  all  my  future  conduct ;  and  if  I 
once  relapse,  let  me  not  hope  forgiveness  ;  'twill 
ever  be  in  your  power  to  ruin  me.  My  lord  shall 
sign  to  your  desires;  I  will  myself  create  your 
happiness,  and  Cynthia  shall  this  night  be  your 
bride;  do  but  conceal  my  failings,  and  forgive. 
(  Kneels. ) 

Mel.  Upon  such  terms,  I  will  be  ever  yours  in 
every  honest  way. 

Lady  T.  Eternal  blessings  thank  you  ! 

Be-en<er  Maskwell,  loii/i  Lord  Touchwood. 

Mask.  I  have  kept  my  word.  He's  here ;  but 
I  must  not  be  seen.  (Apart  to  Lord  T.)  ^Exit. 

LadyT.  Ha!  my  lord  listening;  then  all's  my 
own.  (Aside.) 

Mel.  Nay,  I  beseech  you,  rise. 

Lady  T.  Never,  never  !  I'll  grow  to  the  ground, 
be  buried  quick  beneath  it,  e'er  I'll  be  consenting 
to  such  a  sin  as  incest !  unnatural  incest !  (Aloud.) 

Mel.  Ha! 

LadyT.  Oh,  cruel  man!  will  you  not  let  me  go? 
I'll  forgive  all  that's  past.  Oh,  heaven !  you  will 
not  force  me ! 


LordT.  Monster!  dog!  your  life  shall  answer 
this.  (Draws,  a7id  runs  atMellefont;  is  held  by 
Lady  T.) 

LadyT.  Oh,  my  lord!  hold,  hold!  for  mercy's 
sake ! 

Mel.  Confusion !  my  uncle !  Oh,  the  cursed 
sorceress ! 

Lady  T.  Moderate  your  rage,  good  my  lord ; 
he's  mad,  alas  !  he's  mad  ;  indeed  he  is,  my  lord, 
and  knows  not  what  he  does.  See  how  wild  he 
looks ! 

Mel.  By  heaven,  'twere  senseless  not  to  be  mad, 
and  see  such  witchcraft. 

Lady  T.  My  lord,  you  hear  him  ;  he  talks  idly. 

Lord  T.  Hence  from  my  sight,  thou  living  in- 
famy to  my  name  !  When  next  I  see  that  face, 
I'll  write  villain  in't  with  my  sword's  point. 

Mel.  Now,  by  my  soul,  I  will  not  go  till  I  have 
made  known  my  wrongs ;  nay,  till  I  have  made 
known  yours,  which,  if  possible,  are  greater; 
though  she  has  all  the  host  of  hell  her  servants. 

LadyT,  Alas!  he  raves,  talks  very  poetry! 
For  heaven's  sake,  away,  my  lord ;  he'll  either 
tempt  you  to  extravagance,  or  commit  some  him- 
self. 

Mel.  Death  and  furies!  will  you  not  hear  me? 
Why,  she  laughs,  grins,  points  at  you,  makes  you 
her  mark  of  insult  and  derision.    (As  Lady  T.  is  ■ 
going,  she  turns  back  and  smiles  at  him.) 

Lord  T.  I  fear  he's  mad,  indeed.  Let's  send 
Maskwell  to  him. 

Mel.  Send  him  to  her. 

Lady  T.  Come,  come,  good  my  lord  ;  my  heart 
aches  so,  I  shall  faint  if  I  stay. 

[Exeunt  Lord  and  Lady  T. 

Mel.  Oh  !  I  could  curse  my  stars,  fate,  and 
chance  ;  all  causes  and  accidents  of  fortune  in  this 
life  !  But  to  what  purpose  ?  They  talk  of  send- 
ing Maskwell  to  me;  I  never  had  more  need  of 
him.  But  what  can  he  do  1  Imagination  cannot  " 
form  a  fairer  or  more  plausible  design  than  this  of 
his,  which  has  miscarried.  Oh,  my  precious  aunt ! 
I  shall  never  thrive,  without  I  deal  with  the  devil 
or  another  woman. 

Women,  like  flames,  have  a  destroying  power, 
Ne'er  to  be  quench' d,  till  they  themselves  devour. 

lExit. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — The  Gallery  in  Lord  Touchwood's  house. 
Enter  Lady  Touchwood  and  Maskwell. 

Lady  T.  Was't  not  lucky  ? 

Mask.  Lucky!  fortune  is  your  own,  and  'tis 
her  interest  so  to  be  ;  I  believe  you  can  control 
her  power,  and  she  fears  it ;  though  chance  brought 
my  lord,  'twas  your  own  art  that  turned  it  to  ad- 
vantage. 

Lady  T.  'Tis  true,  it  might  have  been  my  ruin  ; 
but  yonder's  my  lord ;  I  believe  he's  coming  to 
find  you  ;  I'll  not  be  seen.  [Exit. 

Mask.  So  !  I  durst  not  own  my  introducing  my 
lord,  though  it  succeeded  well  for  her;  for  she 
would  have  suspected  a  design,  which  I  should 
have  been  puzzled  to  excuse.  My  lord  is  thought- 
ful ;  I'll  be  so  too  ;  yet  he  shall  know  my  thoughts, 
or  think  he  does. 

Enter  LoRD  Touchwood. 

What  have  I  done  ? 

Lord  T.  Talking  to  himself!    (Aside.) 

Mask,  'Twas  honest ;  and  shall  I   be  rewarded 

for  it?      No,   'twas  honest,    therefore   I   sha'n't. 
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Scene  1.] 

Nay,  rather,  therefore  I  ought  not ;  for  it  rewards 

itself.  ...    V 

XorrfT.  Unequalled  virtue!     {Astde.) 

Mask.  But  should  it  be  known,  then  I  have  lost 
a  friend.  He  was  an  ill  man,  and  I  have  gained; 
for  half  myself  I  lent  him,  and  that  I  have  recalled  ; 
so  I  have  served  myself;  and  what  is  better,  I 
have  served  a  worthy  lord,  to  whom  I  owe  myself. 

Xoi-rf  r.  Excellent  man!     (^Adde.) 

Mask.  Yet  I  am  wretched.  Oh  !  there  is  a  se- 
cret burns  within  this  breast,  which,  should  it 
once  blaze  forth,  would  ruin  all,  consume  my  ho- 
nest character,  and  brand  me  with  the  name  of 
villain. 

Lord  T.  Ha  1     (Aside.) 

Mask.  Oh!  should  it  once  be  known  I  love  fair 
Cynthia,  all  this  that  I  have  done  would  look  like 
a  rival's  malice,  false  friendship  to  my  lord,  and 
base  self-interest.  Let  me  perish  first,  and  from 
this  hour  avoid  all  sight  and  speech;  and,  if  I  can, 
all  thought  of  that  pernicious  beauty.  (Seems  to 
start  at  seeing  Lord  T. ) 

LordT.  Start  not;  let  guilty  and  dishonest  sonls 
start  at  the  revelation  of  their  thoughts ;  but  be 
thoa  fixed,  as  is  thy  virtue.  Honest  Maskwell, 
thy  and  my  good  genius  led  me  hither  ;  mine,  in 
that  I  have  discovered  so  much  manly  virtue ;  thine 
in  that  thou  shalthave  due  reward  of  all  thy  worth. 
Give  me  thy  hand ;  my  nephew  is  the  alone  re- 
maining branch  of  all  our  ancient  family  ;  him  I 
thus  blow  away,  and  constitute  thee  in  his  room, 
to  be  my  heir. 

Mask,  Now  fate  forbid — 

Lord  T.  No  more ;  I  have  resolved.  The  writ- 
ings are  ready  drawn,  and  wanted  nothing  but  to 
be  signed,  and  have  his  name  inserted  ;  yours  will 
fill  the  blank  as  well— I  will  have  no  reply.  Let 
me  command  this  time,  for  'tis  the  last  in  which  I 
will  assume  authority ;  hereafter,  you  shall  rule 
where  I  have  power. 

Mask.  I  humbly  would  petition — 

LordT.  Is't  for  yourself?  (Maskwell  pauses.') 
I'll  hear  of  nought  for  anybody  else. 

Mask.  Then  witness,  heaven,  forme,  this  wealth 
and  honour  was  not  of  my  seeking  ;  nor  would  I 
build  my  fortune  on  another's  ruin ;  I  had  but  one 
desire. 

Lord  T.  Thou  shalt  enjoy  it.  If  all  I'm  worth 
in  wealth  or  interest  can  pnrchase  Cynthia,  she  is 
thine.  I'm  sure  Sir  Paul's  consent  will  follow  for- 
tune ;  I'll  quickly  shew  him  which  way  that  is 
going. 

Mask.  You  oppress  me  with  bounty. 

LordT.  I  will  confirm  it,  and  rejoice  with  thee, 

[Exit. 

Mask.  This  is  prosperous,  indeed !  Why,  let 
him  find  me  out  a  villain ;  settled  in  possession  of 
a  fair  estate,  and  full  fruition  of  my  love,  I'll  bear 
the  railings  of  a  losing  gamester.  But  should  he 
find  me  out  before  I  'tis  dangerous  to  delay.  Let 
me  think — Should  my  lord  proceed  to  treat  openly 
of  my  marriage  with  Cynthia,  all  will  be  discovered, 
and  Mellefont  can  be  no  longer  blinded.  It  must 
not  be.  Nay,  should  my  lady  know  it — ay,  then 
were  fine  work,  indeed  !  her  fury  would  spare  no- 
thing, though  she  involved  herself  in  ruin.  No,  it 
must  be  by  stratagem ;  I  must  deceive  Mellefont 
once  more,  and  get  my  lord  to  consent  to  my  pri- 
vate management.  He  comes  opportunely.  Now 
will  I,  in  ray  old  way,  discover  the  whole  and  real 
truth  of  the  matter  to  him,  that  he  may  not  suspect 
one  word  on't. 

No  mask,  like  open  truth,  to  cover  lies; 
As  to  go  naked  is  the  best  disguise. 

Enter  Mellefont. 
Mel,  Oh!   Maskwell,  what  hopes?    I  am  con- 
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founded  in  a  maze  of  thoughts,  each  leading  into 
one  another,  and  all  ending  in  perplexity.  My 
uncle  will  not  see  nor  hear  me. 

Mask.  No  matter,  sir ;  don't  trouble  your  head ; 
all's  in  my  power. 

Mel.  How,  for  heaven's  sake? 

Mask.  Little  do  you  think  that  your  aunt  has 
kept  her  word.  How  she  wrought  my  lord  into 
the  dotage  I  know  not;  but  he's  gone  to  Sir  Paul 
about  my  marriage  with  Cynthia,  and  has  appointed 
me  his  heir. 

Mel.  The  devil  he  has  !  "What's  to  be  done? 

Mask.  I  have  it:  it  must  be  by  stratagem  ;  for 
it's  in  vain  to  make  application  to  him.  I  think  I 
have  that  in  my  head  that  cannot  fail.  Where's 
Cjnthia? 

Mel.  In  the  garden. 

Mask.  Let  us  go  and  consult  her.  My  life  for 
yours  I  cheat  my  lord.  \^Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Lord  and  Lady  Touchwood. 

Lady  T.  Maskwell  your  heir,  and  marry  Cynthia! 

Lord  T.  I  cannot  do  too  much  for  so  much  merit. 

Lady  T.  But  this  is  a  thing  of  too  great  moment 
to  be  suddenly  resolved.  Why  Cynthia?  Why 
must  he  be  married?  Is  there  not  reward  enough 
in  raising  his  low  fortune,  but  he  must  mix  his 
blood  with  mine,  and  wed  my  niece?  How  know 
you  that  my  brother  will  consent,  or  she?  Nay, 
he  himself,  perhaps,  may  have  aflfections  else- 
where. 

LordT.  No;   I  am  convinced  he  loves  her. 

LadyT.  Maskwell  love  Cynthia?  Impossible. 

Lord  T.  I  tell  you  he  confessed  it  to  me. 

iady  r.  Confusion  !  How's  this?    (Aside.) 

Lord  T.  His  humility  long  stifled  his  passion, 
and  his  love  of  Mellefont  would  have  made  him 
still  conceal  it ;  but,  by  encouragement,  I  wrung 
the  secret  from  him  ;  and  know,  he's  no  way  to  be 
rewarded  but  in  her.  I'll  defer  my  further  pro- 
ceedings in  it  till  yoT  have  considered  it ;  but  re- 
member how  we  are  both  indebted  to  him.    [^Exit. 

Lady  T.  Both  indebted  to  him!  Yes,  we  are 
both  indebted  to  him,  if  you  knew  all.  Villain! 
Oh,  I  am  wild  with  this  surprise  of  treachery!  it 
is  impossible,  it  cannot  be.  He  love  Cynthia! 
What,  have  I  been  dupe  to  his  designs ;  his  pro- 
perty only?  Now  I  see  what  made  him  false  to 
Mellefont.  What  shall  I  do  ?  How  shall  I  think? 
I  cannot  think.  All  my  designs  are  lost,  my  love 
unsated,  my  revenge  unfinished,  and  fresh  cause 
of  fury  from  unthought-of  plagues. 

Enter  SiR  Paul  Pliant. 

Sir  P.  Madam— sister,  my  lady,  sister !  did  you 
see  my  lady,  my  wife? 

LadyT.  Oh,  torture! 

Sir  P.  Gadsbud!  I  can't  find  her  high  nor  low. 
Where  can  she  be,  think  yon  ? 

Lady  T.  Where  she's  serving  you  as  all  your  sex 
ought  to  be  served,  making  you  a  beast.  Don't 
you  know  that  you're  a  fool,  brother? 

Sir  P.  A  fool!  ha,  ha,  ha!  you're  merry.  No, 
no,  not  I  ;  I  know  no  such  matter. 

LadyT.  Why,  then,  you  don't  know  half  your 
happiness. 

Sir  P.  That's  a  jest,  with  all  my  heart,  faith, 
and  troth.  But  harkye  1  my  lord  told  roe  some- 
thing of  things;  I  don't  know  what  to  make  on't; 
gadsbud!  I  must  consult  my  wife.  He  talks  of 
disinheriting  his  nephew,  and  I  don't  know  what. 
Look  you,  sister;  I  must  know  what  my  girl  has 
to  trust  to,  or  not  a  syllable  of  a  wedding,  gads- 
bud !  to  shew  you  that  I  am  not  a  fool. 

Lady  T.  Hear  me  :— consent  to  the  breaking  off 
this  marriage,  and  the  promoting  any  other,  with- 
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[Act  V. 


oat  consulting  me,  and  I'll  renoance  all  blood,  all 
relation,  and  concern  with  you  for  ever;  nay,  I'll 
be  your  enemy,  and  pursue  you  to  destruction ; 
I'll  tear  your  eyes  out,  and  tread  you  under  my 
feet. 

Sir  P.  Why,  what's  the  matter  now?  Good 
Lord,  what's  all  this  for?  Pho  !  here's  a  joke, 
indeed.     Why,  where's  my  wife! 

Lady  T.  With  Careless,  fool !  most  likely. 

Sir  P.  Oh,  if  she  be  with  Mr.  Careless,  'tis  well 
enough. 

LadyT.  Fool,  sot,  insensible  ox!  Bnt  remem- 
ber what  I  said  to  yon,  or  you  had  belter  see  my 
face  no  more  ;  by  this  light,  yon  had.  [Exit. 

Sir  P.  You're  a  passionate  woman,  gadsbud ! 
bnt,  to  say  truth,  all  our  family  are  clioleric  ;  I  am 
the  only  peaceable  person  amongst  'em.         [Exit. 

Re-enter  Mellefont  and  Maskwell,  with 
Cynthia. 

Mel.  I  know  no  other  way  but  this  he  has  pro- 
posed, if  you  have  love  enough  to  run  the  venture. 

Cyn.  I  don't  know  whether  I  have  love  enough, 
but  I  find  I  have  obstinacy  enough  to  pursue  what- 
ever I  liave  once  resolved,  and  a  true  female  cou- 
rage to  oppose  anything  that  resists  my  will, 
tliough  'twere  reason  itself. 

Mask.  That's  right.  Well,  I'll  secure  the  writ- 
ings, and  run  the  hazard  along  with  you. 

Cyn.  But  how  can  the  coach  be  got  ready  with- 
out suspicion? 

Mask.  Leave  it  to  my  care  ;  that  shall  be  so  far 
from  being  suspected,  that  it  shall  be  got  ready  by 
my  lord's  own  order. 

Mel.  How  1 

Mask.  Why,  I  intend  to  tell  my  lord  the  whole 
matter  of  our  contrivance,  that's  my  way. 

Mel.  I  don't  understand  you. 

Mask.  Why,  I'll  tell  my  lord  I  laid  this  plot 
with  you  on  purpose  to  betray  you  ;  and  that  which 
put  me  upon  it,  was  the  finding  it  impossible  to 
gain  the  lady  any  other  way  but  in  the  hopes  of  her 
marrying  you. 

Mel.  So— 

Mask.  So!  why  so:  while  you're  busied  in  mak- 
ing yourself  ready,  I'll  wheedle  her  into  thecoach, 
and  instead  of  you,  borrow  my  lord's  chaplain,  and 
so  run  away  with  her  myself. 

Mel,  Oh  !  I  conceive  you ;  you'll  tell  him  so. 

Mask.  Tell  him  so!  ay.  Why,  you  don't  think 
I  mean  to  do  so  1 

Mel.  No,  no.  Ha,  ba!  I  dare  swear  thou  wilt 
not. 

Mask.  Therefore,  for  our  further  security,  I 
would  have  you  disguised  like  a  parson,  that,  if 
my  lord  should  have  curiosity  to  peep,  he  may  not 
discover  you  in  the  coach,  but  think  the  cheat  is 
carried  on  as  he  would  have  it. 

Mel.  Excellent  Maskwell ! 

Mask.  Well,  get  yourselves  ready,  aud  meet 
me  in  half  an  hour,  yonder  in  my  lady's  dressing- 
room  ;  I'll  send  the  chaplain  to  you  with  his  robes; 
I  have  made  him  my  own,  and  ordered  him  to  meet 
us  to-morrow  morning  at  St.  Alban's;  there  we 
■will  sum  up  this  account  to  all  our  satisfactions. 

Mel.  Should  I  begin  to  thank  or  praise  thee,  I 
should  waste  the  little  time  we  have.  [Exit. 

Mask.  Madam,  you  will  be  ready? 

Cyn.  I  will  be  punctual  to  the  minute.  (Going.) 

Mask.  Stay,  I  have  a  doubt.  Upon  second 
thoughts,  we  had  better  meet  in  the  chaplain's 
chamber  here;  there  is  a  back  way  into  it,  so  that 
you  need  not  come  through  this  door,  and  a  pair 
of  private  stairs  leading  down  to  the  stables.  It 
will  be  more  convenient. 

Cyn.  1  am  guided  by  you;  but  Mellefont  will 
mistake. 


Mask.  No,  no  ;  I'll  after  him  immediately,  and 
tell  him.  [Exit  Cynthia.']  Why,  qui  vult  decipi  de~ 
cipiatur.  'Tis  no  fault  of  mine  ;  I  have  told  'em 
in  plain  terras  how  easy  'tis  for  me  to  cheat  'em  ; 
and  if  they  will  not  hear  the  serpent's  hiss,  they 
must  be  stung  into  experience  and  future  caution. 
Now  to  prepare  my  lord  to  consent  to  this.  But 
first,  I  must  instruct  my  little  Levite  ;  he  promised' 
me  to  be  within  at  this  hour.  Mr.  Saygrace,  Mr. 
Say  grace  !  ( Goss  to  the  chamber-door,  and  knocks.) 

Say.  (Within.)  Sweet  sir,  I  will  but  pen  the 
the  last  line  of  an  acrostic,  and  be  with  you  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  ejaculation,  or  before  you  can — 

Mask.  Nay,  good  Mr.  Saygrace,  do  not  prolong 
the  time,  by  describing  to  me  the  shortness  of 
your  stay  ;  rather,  if  you  please,  defer  the  finishing 
of  your  wit,  and  let  us  talk  about  our  business  ;  it 
shall  be  tithes  in  your  way. 

Enter  SAYGRACE. 

Say.  You  shall  prevail ;  I  would  break  off  in 
the  middle  of  a  sermon  to  do  you  a  pleasure. 

Mask.  You  could  not  do  me  a  greater,  except 
the  business  in  hand.  Have  you  provided  a  habit 
for  Mellefont? 

Say.  I  have ;  it  is  ready  in  my  chamber,  toge- 
ther with  clean  starched  band  and  cuffs. 

Mask.  Good.  Let  them  be  carried  to  him. 
Have  you  stitched  the  gown  sleeve,  that  he  may 
be  puzzled,  and  waste  time  in  putting  it  on  ? 

Say.  t  have  ;  the  gown  will  not  be  endued  with- 
out perplexity. 

Mask.  Meet  me  in  half  an  hour,  here  in  your 
own  chamber.  When  Cynthia  comes,  let  there  be 
no  light,  and  do  not  speak,  that  she  may  not  dis- 
tinguish you  from  Mellefont.  I'll  urge  haste,  to 
excuse  your  silence. 

Say.  You  have  no  more  commands  ? 

Mask.  None  ;  your  text  is  short. 

Say,  But  pithy ;  and  I  will  handle  it  with  dis- 
cretion. [Exit, 

Mask.  It  will  be  the  first  you  have  so  served. 

Re-enter  Lord  Touchwood. 

LordT.  Sure,  I  was  born  to  be  controlled  by 
those  I  should  command !  my  very  slaves  will 
shortly  give  me  rules  how  I  shall  govern  them  ! 

Mask.  I  am  concerned  to  see  your  lordship  dis* 
composed. 

Lord  T.  Have  you  seen  my  wife  lately,  or  dis- 
obliged her? 

Mask.  No,  my  lord.  What  can  this  mean? 
(Aside.) 

Lord  T.  Then  Mellefont  has  urged  somebody  to 
incense  her.  Something  she  has  heard  of  yon, 
which  carries  her  beyond  the  bounds  of  patience. 

Mask.  This  I  feared.  (Aside.)  Did  not  your 
lordship  tell  her  of  the  honours  you  designed  me  ? 

Lord  T.  Yes. 

Mask.  'Tis  that ;  you  know  my  lady  has  a  spirit ; 
she  thinks  I  am  unworthy. 

Lord  T.  Unworthy  !  'tis  an  ignorant  pride  in  her 
to  think  so.  Honesty  to  me  is  true  nobility.  How- 
ever, 'tis  my  will  it  shall  be  so,  and  that  should  be 
convincing  to  her  as  much  as  reason.  I'll  not  be 
wife-ridden.  Were  it  possible,  it  should  be  don» 
this  night. 

Mask.  Ha!  he  meets  my  wishes.  (Aside.)  Few 
things  are  impossible  to  willing  minds. 

Lord  T.  Instruct  me  how  this  may  be  done,  and 
you  shall  see  I  want  no  inclination. 

Mask.  1  had  laid  a  small  design  for  to-morrow, 
(as  love  will  be  inventing,)  which  I  thought  to  com- 
municate to  your  lordship  ;  but  it  may  be  as  well 
done  to-night. 

Lord  T.  Here's  company ;  come  this  way,  and 
tell  me.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  1.] 

lie-enter  Cynthia,  with  Careless. 

Care.  Is  not  that  be,  uow  gone  out  with  iny  lord  ? 

Cyn.  I  am  convinced  there's  treachery.  The 
confusion  that  I  suw  your  father  in,  my  Lady 
Touchwood's  passion,  with  what  imperfectly  I 
pverheard  between  my  lord  and  her,  confirm  me  in 
my  fears.     Where's  Mellefont? 

Care.  Here  he  comes. 

Re-entmr  Mellefont. 

Cyn.  Did  Maskwell  tell  you  anything  of  tbe 
chaplain's  chamber  ? 

Mel.  No,  my  dear.  Will  yoa  get  ready?  The 
things  are  all  in  my  chamber  ;  I  want  nothing  but 
the  habit. 

Care.  You  are  betrayed,  and  Maskwell  is  the 
villain  I  always'thought  him. 

Cyn.  When  you  were  gone,  he  said  his  mind 
was  changed,  and  bid  me  meet  him  in  the  chap- 
Iain's  room,  pretending  immediately  to  follow  you, 
and  give  you  notice. 

Care.  "There's  Saygrace  tripping  by  with  a  bun- 
dle under  his  arm.  He  cannot  be  ignorant  that 
Maskwell  means  to  use  his  chamber  j  let's  in,  and 
examine  him. 

Mel,  'Tis  loss  of  time,  I  cannot  think  him  false. 
[  Exeunt  Careless  and  Mellefont. 

Re-enter  Lord  Touchwood. 

Cyn.  My  lord  musing  !     (Aside.) 

LordT.  He  has  a  quick  invention,  if  tbis  were 
suddenly  designed.  Yet,  he  says,  he  had  pre- 
pared my  chaplain  already. 

Cyn.  How's  this  ?     Now  I  fear,  indeed. (.4sirfe.) 

LordT.  Cynthia  here!  Alone,  fair  cousin,  aud 
melancholy. 

Cyn.  Your  lordship  was  thoughtful. 

hord  T.  My  thoughts  were  on  serious  business, 
not  worth  your  hearing. 

Cyn,  Mine  were  on  treachery  concerning  yon, 
and  may  be  worth  your  hearing. 

Lord  T.  Treachery  concerning  me !  Pray  be 
plain.    What  noise  1 

Mask.  (  Within.)  Will  yoa  not  bear  me? 

LadyT.  (Within.)  No,  monster!   traitor!  No. 

Cyn.  My  lady  and  Maskwell!  This  may  be 
lucky.  My  lord,  let  me  entreat  you  to  stand  be- 
hind this  screen,  and  listen;  perhaps  this  chance 
will  give  you  proof  of  what  you  never  could  have 
believed  from  my  suspicions.  {They  retire  behind 
the  screen.) 

Re-enter  Maskwell,  anrfLADY  Touchwood  iwVA 
a  dagger. 

Lady  T.  You  want  but  leisure  to  invent  fresh 
I  falsehood,  and  sooth  me  to  a  fond  belief  of  all  your 
,  fictions ;  but  I  will  stab  the  lie  that's  forming  in 
'  your  heart,  and  save  a  sin  in  pity  to  your  soul. 

Mask.  Strike,  then,  since  you  will  have  it  so. 

LadyT.  Ha!  a  steady  villain  to  the  last. 

Mask.  Come,  why  do  you  dally  with  me  thus? 

Lady  T.  Thy  stubborn  temper  shocks  me,  and 
you  knew  it  would.  This  is  cunning  all;  I  know 
thee  well ;  but  thou  shalt  miss  thy  aim. 

Mask.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Lady  T.  Ha!  do  you  mock  my  rage?  Then 
this  shall  punish  your  fond  rash  contempt.  Again 
smile  ?  And  such  a  smile  as  speaks  in  ambiguity  ! 
Ten  thousand  meanings  lurk  in  each  corner  of  that 
various  face  ;  oh  !  that  they  were  written  in  thy 
heart,  that  I  with  this  might  lay  thee  open  to  my 
sight.  But  then  'twill  be  too  late  to  know — Thou 
hast,  thou  hast  found  the  only  way  to  turn  my 
rage ;  too  well  thou  knowest  my  jealous  soul  could 
never  bear  uncertainty.  Speak,  then,  and  tell 
me  !  Yet  are  you  silent?  Oh!  I  am  bewildered  in 
all  passions !     But  thus  my  anger  melts.  (  Weeps.) 
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Here,  take  this  poniard  ;  for  my  very  spirits  faint, 
and  I  want  strength  to  hold  it ;  thou  hast  disarmed 
my  soul,  (Gives  itim  the  dagger.) 

Mask.  So,  'tis  well  ;  let  your  wild  fury  have  a 
vent ;  and  when  you  have  temper  tell  me. 

Lady  T.  Now,  now,  now  I  am  calm,  and  can 
hear  you. 

Mask.  Thanks,  my  invention ;  and  now  I  have 
it  for  you.  (Aside.)  First,  tell  me  what  urged 
you  to  this  violence  f  for  your  passion  broke  in 
such  imperfect  terms,  that  yet  I  am  to  learn  the 
cause. 

Lady  T.  My  lord  himself  surprised  me  with  the 
news,  you  were  to  marry  Cynthia ;  that  you  had 
owned  your  love  to  him  ;  and  his  indulgence  would 
assist  you  to  attain  your  ends. 

Mask.  I  grant  you,  in  appearance,  all  is  true  ;  I 
seemed  consenting  to  my  lord,  nay,  transported 
with  the  ble-ssing;  but  could  you  think  that  I, 
who  had  been  happy  in  your  loved  embraces,  could 
e'er  be  fond  of  an  inferior  slavery? — No.  Yet, 
though  I  dote  on  each  last  favour  more  than  all  the 
rest,  though  I  would  give  a  limb  for  every  look 
you  cheaply  throw  away  on  any  other  object  of 
your  love;  yet,  so  far  I  prize  your  pleasures  o'er 
my  own,  that  all  this  seeming  plot  that  I  have  laid, 
has  been  to  gratify  your  taste,  and  cheat  the  world, 
to  prove  a  faithful  rogue  to  you. 

Lady  T.  If  this  were  true  ;  but  how  can  it  be? 

Mask.  I  have  so  contrived,  that  Mellefont  will 
presently,  in  the  chaplain's  habit,  wait  for  Cynthia 
in  your  dressing-room  ;  but  I  have  put  the  change 
upon  her,  that  she  may  be  otherwise  employed. 
Do  you  muffle  yourself,  and  meet  him  in  her  stead. 
You  may  go  privately  by  the  back  stairs,  and  un- 
perceived;  there  you  may  propose  to  reinstate 
him  in  his  uncle's  favour,  if  he'll  comply  with  your 
desires.  His  case  is  desperate,  and  I  believe 
he'll  yield  to  any  conditions  ;  if  not,  here,  take 
this ;  yon  may  employ  it  better  than  in  the  l^eart 
of  one,  who  is  nothing  when  not  yours.  (Gives  her 
the  dagger.) 

Lady  T.  Thou  canst  deceive  everybody ;  nay, 
thou  hast  deceived  me.  But  'tis  as  I  would  wish. 
Trusty  villain  !  I  could  worship  thee. 

Mask.  No  more.  It  wants  but  a  few  minutes  of 
the  time  ;  and  Mellefont's  love  will  carry  him  there 
before  his  hour. 

Lady  T.  I  go,  I  fly,  incomparable  Maskwell ! 

[Exit. 

Mask.  So  !  This  was  a  pinch,  indeed !  My  in- 
vention was  upon  the  rack,  and  made  discovery  of 
her  last  plot.  I  hope  Cynthia  and  my  chaplain 
will  be  ready.     I'll  prepare  for  the  expedition. 

[E.vit,     Cynthia  and  Lord  T.  come  forward, 

Cyn.  Now,  my  lord  ! 

Lord  T.  Astonishment  binds  up  my  rage  !  Vil- 
lany  upon  villany  !  Heavens  !  what  a  long  track 
of  dark  deceit  has  this  discovered.  I  am  con- 
founded when  I  look  back,  and  want  a  clue  to 
guide  me  through  the  various  mazes  of  unheard-of 
treachery.  My  wife !  oh,  tortare !  my  shame, 
my  ruin! 

Cyn,  My  lord,  have  patience ;  and  be  sensible 
how  great  our  happiness  is,  that  this  discovery  was 
not  made  loo  late. 

Lord  T.  I  tliank  you.  Yet  it  may  be  still  too 
late,  if  we  don't  presently  prevent  the  execution  of 
their  plots.  She'll  think  to  meet  him  in  that  dres.s- 
ing-room;  was't  not  so?  And  Maskwell  will  ex- 
pect you  in  the  chaplain's  chamber.  For  once, 
I'll  add  my  plot,  too.  Let  us  haste  to  find  out,  and 
inform  my  nephew  ;  and  do  you,  quickly  as  you 
can,  bring  all  the  company  into  this  gallery.  I'll 
expose  the  traitress  and  the  villain.  \_£xeunt. 

Re-enter  Sir  Paul  Pliant,  with  Lord  Froth. 
Lord  F,  By  heavens !  I  have  slept  an  age.    Sir 
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Paul,  what  o'clock  is  it  ?  Past  eight,  on  ray  con- 
science! My  lady's  is  the  most  inviting  couch, 
and  a  slumber  there  is  the  prettiest  amusement ! — 
But  where's  all  the  company  1 

Sir  P.  The  company!  Gadsbud!  I  don't  know, 
my  lord;  but  here's  the  strangest  revolution !  all 
turned  topsy-turvy,  as  I  hope  for  Providence! 

Lord  F.  Oh,  heavens!  what's  the  matter? — 
Where's  my  wife  1 

Sir  P.  All  turned  topsy-turvy,  as  sure  as  a  gun  ! 

Lord  F.  How  do  you  mean?    My  wife'! 

•S'eV  P.  The  strangest  posture  of  attairs  ! 

Lord  F,  What,  ray  wife  1 

Sir  P.  No,  no  ;  I  mean  the  family. — Your  lady ! 
I  saw  her  go  into  the  garden  with  Mr.  Brisk. 

LordF.  How,  where,  when,  what  to  do? 

Sir  P.  I  suppose  they  have  been  laying  their 
heads  together, 

LordF.  Howl 

Sir  P.  Nay,  only  about  poetry,  I  suppose,  my 
lord;  making  couplets. 

Lord  jF.  Couplets ! 

Sir  P.  Oh  !•  here  they  come. 

Enter  Lady  Froth  and  Brisk. 

Brisk.  My  lord,  your  humble  servant;  Sir  Paul, 
yours. — The  finest  night ! 

Lady  F.  My  dear,  Mr.  Brisk  and  I  have  been 
star-gazing  I  don't  know  how  long. 

Sir  P.  Does  it  not  tire  your  ladyship  1  Are  you 
not  weary  with  looking  up  ? 

Lady  F.  Oh!  no;  I  love  it  violently.  My  dear, 
you're  melancholy. 

Lord  F.  No,  my  dear,  I'm  but  just  awake. 

Lady  F.  SnufFsome  of  ray  spirit  of  hartshorn. 

Lord  F.  I've  some  of  my  own,  thank  you,  my 
dear. 

Lady  F.  Well,  T  swear,  Mr.  Brisk,  yon  under- 
stand astronomy  like  an  old  Egyptian. 

Brisk.  Not  comparable  to  your  ladyship  :  yon 
are  the  very  Cynthia  of  the  skies,  and  queen  of 
stars. 

Lady  F,  That's  because  I  have  no  light,  but 
■what's  by  reflection  from  you,  who  are  the  sun. 

Brisk.  Madam,  you  have  eclipsed  me  quite,  let 
me  perish  !  I  can't  answer  that. 

Lady  F.  No  matter. — Harkye !  shall  you  and  I 
make  an  almanac  together? 

Brisk.  With  all  my  soul.  Your  ladyship  has 
made  me  the  man  in't  already,  I'm  so  full  of  the 
wounds  which  you  have  given. 

Lady  F.  Oh  !  finely  taken  !  I  swear  now  you  are 
even  with  me.  Oh,  Parnassus  !  you  have  an  infi- 
nite deal  of  wit. 

Sir  P.  So  he  has,  gadsbud !  and  so  has  your 
ladyship. 

Re-enter  Careless  and  Cynthia,  with  Lady 
Pliant. 

Lady  P.  You  tell  me  most  surprising  things. — 


Bless  me!  who  would  ever  trust  a  man?  Oh !  my 
heart  aches  for  fear  they  should  be  all  deceitful 
alike. 

Care.  You  need  not  fear,  madam  ;  you  have 
charms  to  fix  inconstancy  itself. 

Lady  P.  Oh,  dear!  you  make  me  blush. 

Lord  F.  Come,  my  dear,  shall  we  take  leave  of 
my  lord  and  lady  1 

Cyn.  They'll  wait  upon  your  lordship  presently. 

Lady  F.  Mr.  Brisk,  my  coach  shall  set  you 
down.    {Lady  Touchwood  shrieks  from  within.) 

All.  What's  the  matterl 

Lady  Touchwood,  muffled  up,  runs  in  affrighted ; 

followed  by  Lord  Touchwood,  dressed  like  a 

parson,  with  a  dagger  in  his  hand. 

Lady  T.  Oh  !  I'm  betrayed. — Save  me !  help 
me ! 

Lord  T.  Now  what  evasion,  wicked  woman  1 

Lady  T.  Stand  off!   let  me  go !  [Exit. 

Lord  T.  Go,  and  thy  own  infamy  pursue  thee ! 
You  stare,  as  you  were  all  amazed.  I  don't  won- 
der at  it;  but  too  soon  you  will  know  mine,  and 
that  woman's  shame.    (^Throws  off  his  gown.) 

Re-enter  Mellefont,  disguised  in  a  parson's  habit, 
with  two  Servants,  bringing  in  Maskwell. 
Mel.  Nay,  by  heaven  !  you  shall  lie  .seen.  ( To 
Maskwell.)  Careless,  your  hand.  Do  you  hold 
down  your  head?  (7*0  Maskwell.)  Yes,  I  am  your 
chaplain.  Look  in  the  face  of  your  injured  friend, 
thou  wonder  of  all  falsehood !  (  Throws  off  his  dis- 
guise.) 

Lord  T.  Are  you  silent,  monster? 
Mel.  Good  heavens !  how  I  believed  and  loved 
this  man !     Take  him  hence,  for  he's  a  disease  to 
my  sight. 

Lord  T,  Secure  the  manifold  villain.  (Servants 
take  Maskwell  off. ) 

Care,  Miracle  of  ingratitude! 
Sir  P.  Oh!  Providence,  Providence,  what  dis- 
coveries are  here ! 
Brisk.  This  is  all  very  surprising,  let  me  perish ! 
Lady  F.  You  know  I  told  you  Saturn  looked  a 
little  more  angry  than  usual. 

LordT.  We'll  think  of  punishment  at  leisure. 
But  let  me  hasten  to  do  justice,  in  rewarding  vir- 
tue and  wronged  innocence.  Nephew,  I  hope  I 
have  your  pardon,  and  Cynthia's. 

Mel.  We  are  your  lordship's  creatures. 
Lord  T.  And  be  each  other's  comfort.    Let  me 
join  your  hands.     Uninterrupted  bliss  attend  you 
both  !     May  circling  joys  tread  round  each  happy 
year  of  your  long  lives ! 

Let  secret  villanyfrom  hence  be  warned, 
Howe'er  in  private  mischiefs  are  conceiv'd. 
Torture  and  shame  attend  their  open  birlk* 
Like  vipers  in  the  breast,  base  treach'ry  lies, 
Still  gnawing  that  whence  first  it  did  arise; 
No  sooner  born,  but  the  vile  parent  dies. 

^Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — Sir  Harry  Portland's  House. 
Clara  and  Melissa  discovered. 

Clara,  Well,  my  dear  Melissa,  you  will  be  a 
Lappy  woman. 

Mel.  J  have  no  doubt  of  it.  The  attention  which 
Mr.  Osborne  has  shewn  me,  was  not  that  of  a  man 
eager  to  gain  the  affection  of  his  mistress  by  hu- 
mouring her  caprices,  praisino;  her  beauty,  and  flat- 
tering her  follies.  He  is  obliging  and  well-bred,  but 
sincere ;  yet  his  disapprobation  is  delivered  with  a 
delicacy  that  makes  it  more  agreeable  than  some 
people  s  compliments. 

Clara.  If  time,  instead  of  mellowing  the  strokes, 
should  wear  away  this  smooth  varnish,  and  discover 
a  harsh  outline,  should  you  not  be  offended  at  the 
severity  of  his  manner,  think  yout 

Mel.  Believe  me,  dear  Clara,  there  is  no  danger  ; 
for  if  there  be  one  man  on  earth  more  capable  of 
making  a  woman  happy  than  another,  it  is  Mr. 
Osborne. 

Clara.  It  would  be  heresy  in  you,  my  dear,  to 
hold  any  other  opinion;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but 
you  will  continue  orthodox  after  marriage. 

Mel.  Yes;  I  shall  certainly  die  in  that  faith. 

Clara.  Your  brother,  Sir  Harry,  I  believe,  is  of 
your  religion,  too. 

Mel.  Entirely.  The  friendship  of  Mr.  Osborne 
and  my  brother  is  as  sincere  as  the  commencement 
of  it  was  remarkable.  Have  you  ever  heard  their 
story  ? 

Cletra.  Never.  Yoa  know  my  acquaintance  with 
your  family  is  but  just  begun  ;  but  I  hope  you  will 
not  think  (hem  words  of  course  when  I  assure  you 
that,  short  as  it  is,  I  feel  myself  interested  iti  its 
happiness. 

Mel.  Oh  !  I  am  sure  you  are  sincere  ;  I  know  it 
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by  iiympathy.  "Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you  :  Harry  and 
Osborne  happened  to  be  both  abroad  at  the  same 
time.  As  my  brother  was  going  to  Italy,  and  pass- 
ing through  the  iHounlainous  part  of  Savoy,  he  came 
to  a  hollow  way,  among  the  rocks,  surrounded  by 
trees  and  caverns  ;  all  on  a  sadden,  at  a  turning  in 
the  road,  he  beheld  Osborne  and  his  servants,  at- 
tacked by  six  banditti,  and  ready  to  sink  under  their 
wounds. 

Clara.  Was  Sir  Harry  alone?  (Alarmed.) 

Mel.  He  had  his  governor,  two  servants,  and  the 
postillion.  My  brother  instantly  leaped  from  his 
carriage,  snatched  up  his  sword  and  pistols,  and 
flew  to  the  place  of  action. 

Clara.  I  declare  you  terrify  me. 

Mel.  He  was  not  seen  by  the  combatants,  and 
took  care  to  advance  so  near  before  be  fired,  that  he 
could  not  fail  to  do  execution.  He  laid  two  of  the 
banditti  dead;  and  their  companions,  who  had  dis- 
charged their  fire-arms,  and  beheld  Sir  Harry's 
people  running  to  the  attack,  and  levelling  their 
pieces,  fled. 

Clara.  Thank  you  for  that,  my  dear;  you  have 
given  me  breath. 

Mel.  The  intrepidity  with  which  Sir  Harry  saw 
Osborne  defend  himself,  and  the  fortitude  he  dis- 
covered when  he  was  informed,  as  it  was  at  first 
believed,  that  his  wounds  were  mortal,  attached  my 
brother  so  powerfully  to  him,  that  he  resolved  not 
to  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  but  anxiously 
waited  while  he  was  under  cure. 

Clara.  This  was  a  noble  generosity. 

Mel.  It  was  ;  and  Osborne  was  so  sensible  of  it, 
that,  thoup;h  he  was  going  the  other  way,  he  would 
return  with  Sir  Harry  into  Italy  ;  and  their  friend- 
ship has  eontinued  ever  since. 

CUira.  But  is  it  not  strange,  my  dear,  that  ha- 
cannot  detach  his  friend  from  the  gaming-table ?- 
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Mel.  Mj  brother  is  infatuated.  It  is  his  greatest, 
almost  his  only  weakness. 

Clara.  But  "the  report  is,  that  Mr.  Osborne  takes 
advantage  of  this  weakness  ;  and,  in  fact,  has  half 
ruined  Sir  Harry  himself. 

Mel.  The  report  of  malice,  my  dear. 
Enter  Sir  Harry  Portland  and  Mr.  Osborne. 
Sir  Harry.  Ladies,  your  obedient.     Pray,  when 
did  you  arrive  in  town,  madam?  (To  Clara.) 

Clara.  Yesterday.  But  how  came  you  to  quit 
Bath  so  suddenly,  gentlemen  1 

Sir  Harry.  Mr.  Osborne,  madam,  was  horrible- 
ment  ennnyi;  dull  as  an  alderman  at  church,  or  afat 
lap-dog  after  dinner;  thinking  on  mai-riage,  Melissa, 
and  other  important  matters  ;  and  so — 

0*6.  Come,  come.  Sir  Harry,  this  is  mighty  in- 
genious; but  you  were,  at  least,  as  willing  to  be 
gone  as  myself.  The  truth,  madam,  is,  my  modest 
friend  here  heard  you  were  to  set  oft'  in  a  day  or 
two  ;  and  from  that  moment,  was  continually  giving 
♦  hints,  and  asking  me  how  I,  as  a  lover,  could  exist 
so  long  without  a  sight  of  my  mistress ;  and,  in 
short,  began,  all  at  once,  to  talk  so  sympathetically 
about  absence  and  ages,  that  I,  who  had  made  the 
excursion  purely  to  oblige  him,  was,  I  acknowledge, 
exceedingly  happy  to  find  I  could  oblige  him  by 
returning. 

Clara.  "What  say  you  to  this.  Sir  Harry?  But,  I 
know  your  politeness  :  yon  will  confess  it  all  to  be 
true,  and  begin  to  say  civil  things  upon  the  subject, 
that  will  only  put  me  to  the  trouble  of  blushing  and 
curtsying  ;  so  we'll  suppose  them  all,  if  yon  please. 
But  come,  tell  me  :  what's  the  news  of  the  day  ? 

Mel.  News!  Oh!  that's  true.  Look  here,  my 
dear.  I  thought  I  had  something  to  tell  you.  (Reads 
a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper.)  "  We  hear,  from  very 
'  good  authority,  that  an  hymeneal  treaty  is  concluded 
between  a  certain  beautiful  ward,  tiot  a  mile  from  St. 
James' s-sguare,  and  her  old  guardian;  and  that  the 
lady  is  expected  in  town  from  Bath,  every  hour,  to 
sign  and  seal." 

Sir  Harry.  What  say  you  to  this,  madam? 
Clara.  Say !  I  protest  I  don't  know  what  to  say ; 
except  that  these  newsmakers  are  a  very  pleasant, 
ingenious  kind  of  people, 
Mel.  But  aren't  you  angry? 
Clara.  Angry!  no,  indeed.  I  am  sure  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  them  for  thinking  of  me :  I  shall 
be  so  stared  at !  I'll  go  into  public  continually,  and 
my  guardian  shall  go  with  me.  [my  dear? 

Mel.  But  is  there  any  foundation  for  this  report, 
Clara.  Nay,  I  am  sure  I  can't  tell.     I  have  sus- 
pected the  matter  a  great  while,  by  ray  guardian's 
simpering  and  squeezing  my  hand  so  often.    He 
read,  the  other  day,  in  the  Annual  Register,  of  a 
jnan,  at  Inverness,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen ;  and  be  has  been  talking  ever 
since  of  purchasing  a  country-seat  in  the  Highlands. 
Sir  Harry.  That  would  be  pleasant. 
Clara.  Very.     Then  we  should  have  a  flock  of 
goats,  I  suppose. 

Sir  Harry.  Dorastus  and  Faunia.  [way. 

Clara.  Oh!  yes;  quite  in  the  Damon  and  Pnilida 
Osh.  You  are  very  happy  in  a  lover,  madam. 
Clara.  Oh  !  quite  proud  of  my  conquest.  There 
is  no  such  great  miracle  in  bringing  a  young  fellow, 
whose  passions  are  all  afloat,  to  die  at  one's  feet. 
The  thing's  so  natural  that  one  does  it  every  day. 
But  to  thaw  the  icy  blood  of  a  grave  old  gentleman ; 
to  see  him  simper,  sigh,  dance  minuets,  and  look 
ridiculous  for  one — Oh  I  there  is,  positively,  no  flat- 
tery equal  to  it. 

Sir  Harry.  He  will  make  your  winter  evenings 
in  the  Highlands  quite  entertaining,  with  relating 
the  wild  pranks  he  committed,  and  tlie  deeds  of 
prowess  he  was  guilty  of  in  bis  youth  ;  then  you 
will  be  so  delighted  with  listening  to  his  raptures, 
and  tasting  his  panado,  and — 

Clara.  Oh  !  yes;  yes,  yes — Ha,  ha!— I— I  think 


I  see  him  now,  with  his  venerable  bald  head,  his 
shrivelled  face,  and  his  little  pug  nose,  that  looks 
as  red  and  as  bright  as  the  best  Dutch  sealing-wax, 
rising  from  his  chair,  by  the  help  of  his  crutch- 
headed  stick,  to  breathe  forth  vows  of  love  and 
everlasting  fidelity.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  ^ 

Mel.  It's  whimsical  enough. 
Clara.  Yes.  Oh  !  now  you  talk  of  whimsicality, 
I  was  accosted  by  an  old  gentleman  the  night  before 
I  left  Bath,  in  the  rooms,  who  was  the  drollest 
being  I  ever  met  with.  I  thought  he  would  have 
made  love  to  me;  swore  I  was  an  angel,  and  said  a 
thousand  civil  things. 

Osb.  Oh!  madam,  the  old  men  are  the  only  polite 
men  of  this  age. 

Clara.  Upon  my  word,  J  begin  to  think  so. 
Osb.  The  young  ones,  taught  in  the  modern  school, 
hold  a  rude  familiarity  to  be  the  first  principle  of 
good  breeding. 

Clara.  Manners,  like  point  ruffles,  are  now  most 
fashionable  when  they  are  soiled. 

Sir  Harry.  No,  no  ;  they  only  hang  the  easier  for 
being  deprived  of  starch.  But  who  was  this  old 
gentleman,  pray,  madam? 

Clara.  A  relation  of  your's,  sir. 
Sir  Harry.  Of  mine,  madam? 
Clara.  I  should  suppose  so,  for  he  mentioned  his 
nephew,  Sir  Harry  Portland. 

Mel.  Our  uncle.  Sir  Hornet  Armstrong. 
Sir  Harry.  It  is.   I  found  a  letter  from  him  when 
I  came  to  town,  in  which  he  informed  me  he  should 
arrive  in  Bath  the  very  day  we  left  it. — [Enter  a 
Servant  toith  a  letter.'] — Who  brought  this? 

Serv.  It  came  by  the  post,  sir.  [Exit, 

Clara.  I  die  to  be  better  acquainted  with  him.  I 
must  have  him  in  my  train  of  sighing  swains. 
Osb.  Yon  seem  astonished.  Sir  Harry. 
Clara.  Some  unkind  billet  from  his  mistress,  I 
suppose. 

Sir  Harry.  No,  indeed;  it  is  the  most  unac- 
countable epistle  I  ever  received,  and  from  my  un- 
accountable uncle,  too.  There,  read,  read.  (7*0  Osb.y 
Osb.  (Reads.)  "Dear  Harry, — You  know,  you 
dog,  how  your  old  uncle  loves  you.  You  will  say  sa 
tvhen  you  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  occasion 
of  this.  In  brief,  I  met  with  a  young  lady  at  Bath, 
the  most  extraordinary,  take  her  altogether,  I  ever 
beheld.  She  is  a  nonpareil,  aphcenix !  But  you  wilt 
judge  for  yourself:  she  is  coming  up  to  town  ivilh  her 
brother ;  who,  by-the-by,  is  a  country  booby — but  that's 
no  matter.  I  sato  her  only  once,  and  that  was  in  the 
rooms;  but  once  is  sufficient.  They  intend  coming  up 
to  London,  by  way  of  seeing  the  town,  for  they  are 
country  people,  I  find;  though  the  sister  has  more  ac- 
complishments, ease,  and  good-breeding,  than  I  ever 
yet  saw  in  the  drawing -rootn.  I  proposed  a  match  to 
the  brother,  and  he  seemed  happy  at  the  offer.  They 
tuill  arrive  nearly  as  soon  as  this,  for  they  set  out 
before  it;  and  I  shall  follow,  maugre  the  gout,  as  fast 
as  I  can. — HoRNET  ARMSTRONG.  P.S.  I  forgot 
to  mention  their  name  is  Turnbull."  Turnbull !  why, 
what,  in  the  devil's  name,  is  Sir  Hornet  mad? 

Sir  Harry.  In  one  of  his  right  ancient  whims,  I 
suppose.  Sir  Hornet  has  had  many  such  in  his  time. 
Mel.  But  pray,  who  is  this  miraculous  lady,  Mr. 
Osborne?  for  you  seem  to  know  something  of  her. 
Osh.  Do  you  remember,  Sir  Harry,  a  gawky  girl, 
that  stalked  round  the  rooms,  and  stared  prodi- 
giously? she  that  was  stuck  to  the  side  of  a  bob- 
wigged  country 'squire? 

Clara.  Oh  !  what,  the — the  girl  with  her  arms 
dangling,  her  chin  projecting,  and  her  mouth  open, 
that  looked  as  if  she  were  afraid  of  being  lost. 

Sir  Harry.  Yes  ;  or  as  if  she  dared  not  trust  her- 
self alone,  out  of  her  own  parish,  lest  somebody 
should  catch  her,  put  her  in  a  sack,  and  send  her 
for  a  present  fo  the  king  of  the  cannibals. 

Osh.  The  same;  that  is  the  accomplished  Miss 
Turnbull. 
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Sir  Harry.  How!  [lady. 

Osb.  That  is  the  easj,  well-bred,  drawing-room 

Sir  Harry.  Is  it  possible? 

Clara.  Ha,  ba,  hu!  WeW,  (with  affected  gravity) 
and  I  don't  doabt  but  she  would  make  a  sort  of  a 
— a — a  very  good  wife.  Uuderstands  the  art  of 
brewing,  baking,  pickling  of  pork,  curing  of  hang 
beef,  darning  of  stockings,  and  other  branches  of 
housewifery,  in  perfection.  Believes  in  ghosts,  and 
has  got  the  Wandering  Prince  of  Troy,  the  Babes 
io  the  Wood,  and  the  entertaining  dialogue  of  Death 
and  the  Lady,  by  heart. 

Osb.  Such,  and  so  numerous,  are  the  wife-like 
properties  of  Miss  Barbara  Turnbull. 

Clara.  Turnball,  too!  Well,  that  is  such  a  de- 
lightful name  for  a  country  lady;  so  pastoral! 

Osb.  The  father  was  one  of  the  greatest  graziers 
in  the  west  of  £ngland  ;  and  was  so  intent  on  getting 
money,  that  he  bred  his  children  in  the  most  stupid 
ignorance.  He  is  lately  dead,  and  the  sou  has  com- 
menced gentleman  and  'squire,  by  virtue  of  the 
father's  industry,  and  a  pack  of  fox-hounds;  and 
though  he  has  scarcely  knowledge  enough  of  arti- 
culate sounds  to  hold  a  dialogue  with  his  own  geese, 
yet  does  he  esteem  himself  a  devilish  shrewd  fel- 
low, and  a  wit.  His  conversation  is  vociferous,  and 
patched  up  of  proverbs,  and  out-of-the-way  sayings, 
which  he  strings  together  without  order  or  connec- 
tion ;  and  utters,  upon  all  occasions,  and  in  all 
companies,  without  respect  to  time,  place,  or  per- 
son. 

Clara.  Well,  well,  SIrHarry,I  shallhave  to  wish 
you  joy  soon,  I  suppose  :  but  I  must  begone  ;  fifty 
visits  to  make  this  morning — time  flies — but  agree- 
able company,  and  all  that,  you  know — Oh!  Sir 
Harry,  you  mean  to  attend  the  spring  meetings  this 
year,  at  Newmarket?  I  am  told  you  understand' the 
turf;  I  think  of  sending  a  venture  of  five  hundred 
by  somebody.  But  I  shall  see  you  often  enough 
before  then.     Adieu.  [£.n7  with  Melissa. 

Sir  Harry.  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  this  lady, 
Osborne? 

Osb.  I  think  her  a  very  amiable,  accomplished 
lady;  and  one  that,  under  an  assumed  levity,  ob- 
serves and  understands  everything  about  her. 

Sir  Harry.  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion.  If  I 
may  judge  from  an  acquaintance  of  such  short  date, 
she  is  the  first  woman  in  the  world. 

Osb,  Except  one.  Sir  Harry. 

Sir  Harry.  You,  Osborne,  may  make  exceptions, 
if  yon  please ;  I  am  not  so  captious.  She  has  beauty 
without  vanity,  virtue  without  prudence,  fashion 
without  affectation,  wit  without  malice,  gaiety  with- 
out coquetry,  humour — 

0*6.  Hold,  hold!  stop  to  breathe.  How  was  it? 
Vinegar  without  acid,  fire  without  heat,  light  with- 
out shade,  motion  without  matter,  and  a  likeness 
without  a  feature. 

Sir  Harry,  "Spite,  by  the  gods!  proud  spite 
and  burning  envy!" 

Osb.  But  did  you  observe  her  Newmarket  hint. 
Sir  Harry ;  and  the  concealed  significance  with 
which  it  was  delivered? 

Sir  Harry.  I  did. 

Osb.  Which  being  faithfully  done  into  English, 
bears  this  interpretation:  "I,  Clara  Forrester,  a 
beautiful,  elegant,  sensible  girl,  with  a  fine  fortune, 
should  like  to  take  you,  Harry  Portland,  with  youth, 
spirit,  and  certain  et  ceteras,  but" — 

Sir  Harry.  "  But  that  I  am  afraid  of  indulging  a 
partiality  for  any  man  who  is  so  intolerably  addicted 
to  gaming."  Is  not  that  the  conclusion  of  your 
speech  ? 

Osb.  Oh,  fie !  No,  no  :  gaming !  That  man  has  a 
body  without  a  soul,  that  never  felt  an  inclination 
to  gaming. 

Sir  Harry.  Perhaps  so;  but  that  man  has  the 
greatest  soul  who  can  best  resist  that  inclination. 

Osb.  Psha !  Gaming  is  the  essence  of  fashion,  and 


one  of  your  strongest  recommendations.  Clara  is  a 
girl  of  spirit,  and  what  girl  that  comes  under  that 
description,  would  ever  place  her  afiections  on  a 
sneaking,  sober,  prudent  fellow?  a  mechanical 
scoundrel,  that  knows  the  day  of  the  month,  sips 
tea,  keeps  a  pew  in  the  parish  church,  writes  me- 
morandums, and  goes  to  bed  at  eleven  o'clock. 
Pho !  absurd ! 

Sir  Harry.  Curse  me,  Osborne,  if  I  know  what 
to  make  of  you.  You  are  a  riddle  that  I  cannot 
expound.  You  have  such  an  awkward  way  of 
praising  gaming,  that  it  always  has  the  appearance 
of  satire. 

Osb.  Satire!  How  so?  Do  you  think  I'd  satirize 
myself?  Who  sports  more  freely  than  I  do? 

6'tV  Harry.  Why,  there's  the  mystery.  You  are 
as  eager,  to  the  full,  as  I  am.  If  I  set  a  hundred  on 
a  back  hand,  you  offer  a  thousand ;  nay,  had  I  the 
fortune  of  a  nabob,  and  were  to  stake  it  all,  you 
would  be  the  first  man  to  cry  "covered!"  and  be 
d — d  mad  if  any  one  wanted  to  go  a  guinea:  not 
because  you  have  not  generosity,  but  in  the  true 
and  inveterate  spirit  of  gaming. 

Osb,  Certainly.  Gaming!  why,  gaming  is  the 
best  sal  volatile  for  the  spleen  :  it  rouses  the  spirits, 
agitates  the  blood,  quickens  the  pulse,  and  puts  the 
whole  nervous  system  in  a  continual  vibration.  No 
man  ever  yet  died  of  an  apoplexy,  that  loved  a  box 
and  dice. 

Sir  Harry.  But  they  have  died  as  suddenly. 

Osb.  Oh !  ay,  ay  ;  but  that's  a  fashionable  disease, 
aninHnenza;  that's  to  make  your  exit  with  6clat; 
that's  to  go  out  of  the  world  with  a  good  report. 

Sir  Harry.  True,  true;  and,  indeed,  as  to  a  few 
years,  more  or  less,  that  is,  in  reality,  a  mighty  in- 
significant circumstance. 

Osb,  A  bagatelle!  Let  us  live  while  we  do  live, 
and  die  when  we  can't  live  any  longer. 

Sir  Harry.  That's  my  comfort,  that's  my  comfort. 
Yes,  yes ;  a  pistol — a  pistol  is  a  very  certain  remedy 
for  the  cholic.  Nobody  but  a  pitiful  scoundrel  would 
go  sighing,  and  whining,  and  teasing  other  people 
with  his  griefs  and  complaints.  When  a  man  is 
weary,  what  should  he  do  but  go  to  sleep? 

0*6.  To  be  sure.  Life  itself  is  but  a  dream.  'Tis 
only  sleeping  a  little  sounder. 

Sir  Harry,  What!  live  to  be  pitied!  Ha,  ha! 
A  decayed  gentleman !  No,  no,  no.  A  withered 
branch;  a  firelock  without  a  flint.  And  yet — heigho! 
this  Clara — d — n  it,  it's  provoking.  Youth,  beauty, 
affability — she's  a  bewitching  girl! 

Osb.  She  is,  indeed. 

Sir  Harry.  A  lovely  girl! 

0*6.  Ay,  enough  so  to  make  any  man,  that  might 
hope  to  be  in  her  favour,  in  love  with  life. 

Sir  Harry.  Any  man,  any  man  but  me — no,  no — 
Undone,  undone,  undone! 

Osb,  Well,  but,  seriously,  since  you  have  such 
bad  success,  why  don't  you  renounce  play? 

Sir  Harry,  'Tis  too  late.  I  have  sunk  eighty 
thousand;  my  resources  almost  all  exhausted,  my 
estates  all  mortgaged  to  Jews  and  scoundrels. 

Osb.  All? 

Sir  Harry.  All ;  except  the  estate  in  Kent. 

0*6.  Well,  then,  if  you  cannot  content  yourself 
with  3'onr  present  loss,  your  best  way  will  be  to 
make  another  vigorous  push. 

Sir  Harry.  That's  exactly  what  I  am  determined 
to  do ;  and,  unless  the  devil  possesses  the  dice,  I 
think  I  may  expect,  without  a  miracle,  that  fortune 
should  change  hands. 

0*6.  One  would  think  so,  indeed.  Will  you  dine, 
then,  at  my  house?  There  will  be  the  Clievalier,  the 
Baron,  and  the  usual  set.  They  have  engaged  to 
dine  with  me.  They  are  spirited  fellows;  and  will 
play  for  any  sum. 

Sir  Harry.  I  don't  know.  Suspicion  is  a  cursed 
meanness  ;  and  yet,  I  cannot  help  having  my  doubts 
of  some  among  that  company.  Nay,  bad  yon  not  so 
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often  assured  me  jrou  were  perfectly  acquainted 
with  them  all — 

Osb.  Why,  I  tell  you  ajjain  and  again,  so  I  am. 
I  will  be  answerable  for  their  conduct,  and  that's 
more  than  I  would  say  for  any  other  set  of  gamblers 
upon  earth. 

Sir  Harry.  Well,  well ;  I'll  meet  you  there. 

Osb.  We  dine  early;  at  five. 

Sir  Harry.  Agreed. 

Osb.  And  then,  hey  for  a  light  heart  and  a  heavy 
purse.  [Eiit. 

Sir  Harry.  No,  no;  no  light  heart  for  me:  I  am 
sunk,  degraded  in  my  own  opinion.  Gaming  alters 
our  very  nature.  Osborne  used  to  hate  it;  he  was 
then  an  open-hearted,  generous  fellow  ;  he  now  ap^ 
pears  to  have  contracted  an  insatiable  love  for 
money,  and  a  violent  desire  to  win,  he  cares  not  of 
whom,  of  me  as  soon  as  another.  Were  I  in  his 
situation,  and  he  in  mine,  I  think  1  should  find  an 
aversion  to  increase  his  distress ;  he  knows  mine, 
yet  has  no  such  aversion.  Perhaps  he  thinks  my 
ruin  certain,  and  that  he  may  as  well  profit  by  it  as 
another.  I  know  him  to  have  the  most  refined  and 
strictest  sense  of  honour :  I  have  lost  most  of  my 
money  to  him,  and  in  his  company,  and,  therefore, 
have  not  been  duped  out  of  it.  That  is  some  com- 
fort, however.  [^Exit. 
Scene  II. 
Enter  Mr.  Osborne  and  Timid. 

Osb.  Well,  Mr.  Timid,  has  Sir  Harry  sent  to 
you  for  a  further  supply? 

Timid.  Lackaday!  sir,  yes;  and -a  very  large 
supply,  too.  He  wants  five  thousand  pounds  imme- 
diately. Lackaday  !  I  asked  him  how>  he  thought 
it  possible  for  me  to  raise  such  suras  as  he  called 
upon  me  for  every  day ;  reminded  him  what  a  bad 
way  his  affairs  were  in,  and  what  an  usurious  rate 
I  was  obliged  to  borrow  all  his  money  at. 

Osb.  W  hat  said  he  ? 

Timid.  Lackaday  1  not  much  :  seemed  chagrined; 
said  It  must  have  an  end,  one  way  or  another,  soon  ; 
and  demanded  whether  I  could  or  could  not  raise 
the  money.  Lackaday!  I  told  him  I  was  no  longer 
master  of  ways  and  means ;  and  he  said  then  he 
jnust  positively  employ  another  prime  minister,  for 
supplies  he  must  have. 

Osb.  Why  did  you  tell  bim  that?  Go  to  him,  in- 
form him  you  have  met  with  a  tender-hearted  Jew, 
who  knows  nothing  of  the  situation  of  his  affairs, 
that  will  lend  him  ten  thousand  pounds  directly,  if 
he  want  it. 

Timid.  Ten  thousand!  on  what  terms? 

Osb.  Oh!  the  mortgage  of  the  Kentish  estate. 

Timid.  The  Kentish  estate !  Lackaday!  but  sup- 
pose he  should  go  to  gaming,  and  lose  it  to  -some- 
body else  instead  of  you. 

Osb.  Oh!  I'll  take  care  of  that. 

Timid.  Lackaday !  It  must  not  be  Benjamin  So- 
lopions  who  lends  this  ? 

Osb.  True;  no — humph  !  Isaac  Levi,  agent  to  a 
private  company  at  Amsterdam. 

Timid.  (Writes  in  a  pocket-book.)  "  Isaac  Levi, 
agent  to  a  private  company  at  Amsterdam."  Lack- 
aday ! 

Osb.  Weii^  go  you  to  him,  and  inform  him  that 
the  money  shall  be  ready  in  about  half-an-hour. 

•  Timid.  Lackaday  !  good  young  gentleman !  Hea- 
ven pardon  me,  I  had  like  to  have  said  d —  the 
dice!    You'll  be  a  true  friend? 

0^6.  Be  under  no  apprehensions.  This  old  fool 
is  become  suspicious,  I  must  be  sudden.  {Aside.) 

Timid.  Had  not  we  better  inform  him  of  all,  be- 
fore he  goes  any  farther? 

Osb.  By  no  means;  leave  that  to  me. 

Timid.  Lackaday!  Well,  the  remembrance  of  a 
good  deed  is  grateful  on  a  death-bed. 

Osb.  Do  you  be  expeditious;  I'll  instruct  the 
Jew,  and  he  shall  meet  you  here.  \^E.veunt. 


ACT  II.— Scene  I The  same. 

Sir  Harry  Portland  atid  Melissa  discovered. 

Sir  Harry.  Heavens!  what  romance!  I  can 
scarcely  believe  my  eyes.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  so 
strange  an  affair  ? 

Mel.  Strange!  it's  miraculous.  Quixotism!  And 
our  good  uncle  is  the  prince  of  madmen. 

Sir  Harry.  To  send  a  foolish,  illiterate,  country 
dowdy,  and  her  blockhead  brother,  a  visiting  od 
such  an  errand !  What  can  I  say  to  them?  I  de- 
clare I  don't  know  bow  to  behave:  never  was  so 
embarrassed  in  my  life.    Where  are  they? 

Mel.  He  has  made  an  acquaintance  with  the 
groom,  and  is  gone  to  the  mews,  which  seems  to 
be  his  proper  element,  to  examine  the  horses  ;  and 
I  left  her  with  my  woman,  staring,  like  a  Dutcb 
doll,  at  everything  she  fixed  ber  eyes  on.  Here 
she  comes. 

£«;erMiss  Tdrnbull. 

Miss\T.  My  gracious!  Here  be  a  power  of  voine 
— (staring  about) — I  wonder  if  that  be  he  that  be 
to  be  my  husband.  (Aside.) 

Sir  Harry.  I  hope,  madam,  the  fatigue  of  your 
journey  has  not  injured  your  health. 

Miss  T.  Zir?  [journey. 

Sir  Harry.  I  hope  you  are  pretty  well  after  your 

Miss  T.  Pretty  well",  thank  you,  zir.  Iveck !  he's 
a  handsome  man.  (Aside.) 

Mel.  This  is  the  oddest  affair. 

Sir  Harry.  (Aside.)  I  don't  know  what  to  say  toi 
her.  I  am  afraid,  Miss  Turnbull,  you  won't  find  the 
towu  so  agreeable  as  the  Elysian  fields  of  Somer- 
setshire. 

MissT.  Lysian  fields!  Therebe  no  zuch  vieldsin 
our  parts.  There  be  only  corn  vields  and  hay  vields. 

Mel.  My  brother,  madam,  means  to  say,  you  are 
not  so  well  pleased  with  the  town  as  with  the  coun- 
try, perhaps. 

Miss  T.  Oh  !  yes,  but  I  be  though,  and  teu  time^ 
better.  (They  stand  silent  for  some  time.)  Pray,  misM, 
when  did  you  zee  Zekel  Turnbull,  my  uncle? 

Mel.  I  have  not  the  honour  to  know  him. 

MissT.  My  gracious!     What,  don't  you  know 

Mel.  No,  indeed.  [Zekel? 

Miss  T,  Why,  he  do  come  to  London  zity  vour 
times  every  year. 

Sir  Harry.  Is  be  in  parliament? 

Miss  T.  Parliament! 

Sir  Harry.  Yes. 

MissT.  What,  a  parliament-man? 

Sir  Harry.  Yes. 

Miss  T.  No;  be  be  a  grazier.  (Silent  again.) 
Pray,  miss,  have  you  been  to  zee  the  lions  and  the 

Mel.  To-day?  [wax-work  to-day. 

Miss  T.  Ees. 

Mel.  I  never  saw  them  in  my  life. 

MissT.  My  gracious!  What,  never  zaw  the 
kings,  and  the  queens,  and  the  tomb-stones? 

Mel.  No.  [zee  'era  now,  then. 

Miss  T.  Merciful  vather!     Well,  let's  go  and 

Mel.  People  of  fashion  oe'ver  go  to  those  kind  of 

Miss  T.  Never!  [places. 

Mel.  Never. 

Miss  T.  My  gracious  !  But  I  am  zure  I  will  go 
every  day,  while  I  be  in  London  zity,  if  I  can  vind 
the  way.  Pray,  be  this  vair-time  here?  Where  be 
all  those  volk  gwain,  and  where  do  they  all  come  fro'? 

Turn.  (  Without.)  Barbara,  Barbara !  Where 
beest,  Barbara? 

Miss  T.  I  be  here. 

£n<(,'r 'Squire  Turnbull. 
Turn.  Well,  Zir  Harry,  here  we  be.  Madam, 
your  zervant.  I  zapped  wi'  Zir  Hornet  three  nights 
ago,  an'  a  zaid  you  be  a  vine  lass:  what,  though  I 
had  never  zeen  you,  but  I  gave  you,  miss,  in  a 
bumper;  an'  Zir  Hornet  swore  that,  except  Bar- 
bara, a  didn't  knaw  one  to  match  you. 
,    Mel.  He  did  me  great  honour. 
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Tnrfi.  Why,  to  be  zure  a  did.  What,  thoagh  a 
was  wrong — ^I  zee  a  was  wrong ;  Barbara  is  well 
ienoagh ;  but  Tor  all  the  length  of  her  spurs,  she 
won't  do,  pitted  against  this  vine  ginger  pullet. 

Mel.  Your  conipliinents  quite  overpower  me,  sir. 

Turn.  Compliments!  No,  nok  What,  though 
vather  be  dead,  an'  I  ha'  three  thousand  a  year,  and 
the  best  pack  of  vox  dogs  in  Zomerzetzhire,  I  ha' 
no  need  make  compliments  ;  I  would  as  zoon  over- 
ride the  hounds,  or  veil  oak  zaplings  vor  vire-wood. 
Barbara,  mayhap,  understands  zic  things,  her  reads 
kademy  o'  compliments ;  vor  my  part,  I  ha'  no  time 
vor  zic  trash — 

Miss  T.  I'm  zure  it  be  a  very  pretty  book. 

Turn.  Hold  thy  tongue,  Barbara,  an'  then  nobody 
■will  knaw  thee  beest  a  vool.  Lookyeme,  miss:  I  do 
want  a  wife,  and  I  should  like  hugely  vor  you  an' 
I  to  zet  our  horses  together,  as  the  zaying  is. 

Mel.  Sir,  I  don't  understand — 

Turn.  Vor  my  part,  I  am  none  o'  your  half-bred 
ones.  What,  though  shilly-shally  and  no  thank  yori 
are  always  hungry — a  lame  tongue  gets  nothing, 
and  the  last  wooer  wins  the  maid — a  bad  hound 
may -stHrt  a  hare,  but  a  good  one  will  catch  her. 

•Sir  Harry.  1  believe,  sir,  you  never  saw  my 
sister  before. 

Turn.  Why,  no,  to  be  zure.  What  though,  love 
and  a  red  nose  can't  be  hid — If  you  cut  up  the 
goose,  I'll  eat  it — The  hare  starts  when  the  hound 
least  expects  it. 

Sir  Harry.  Very  true,  sir;  but  here  is  a  disa- 
greeable misunderstanding — 

Turn.  Why,  to  be  zure,  I  do  knaw  it.  We  mis- 
understand the  thing  parfitiy  well :  it  be  verj  dis- 
agreeable, an'  I  be  glad  of  it.  I  ha'  brought  Barbara 
to  London  to  zee  the  lions,  buy  ribands,  an'  be  mar- 
ried. But,  what  though,  liking's  liking,  an' love's 
love;  myzelf  bevore  my  zister.  If  the  mountain 
won't  go  to  the  man,  the  man  mun  go  to  the  moun- 
tain— an'  vaint  heart  never  won  vair  lady. 

Sir  Harry.  Don't  you  think,  sir,  that  were  ray 
sister's  affections  total  Ijf  disengaged,  this  abrupt- 
ness were  very  unlikely  to  gain  them?  Is  it  not  too 
violent,  think  you,  for  female  delicacy? 

■  Turn.  Why,  to  be  zure — vemale  delicacy !  I  hate 
it;  and  as  vor  your  abruptness,  why,  gi'  me  the 
man  that  speaks  bolt  outright:  I  am  vor  none  o' 
your  abruptness.  What  though,  he  must  ha'  leave 
to  spealc  that  can't  hold  his- tongue. 

Mel.  Your  proverb  is  quite  apropos,  sir. 

Turn.  Why,  to  be  sure ;  dogs  bark  as  they  are 
bred. 

Sir  Harry  and  Mel.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Turn.  I  am  a  staunch  hound,  miss,  and  seldom 
at  vault ;  an'  zo,  wi'  your  leave,  I'll — {Offers  to  kiss 
Melissa.) 

Mel.  I  beg,  sir— 

Turn.  Nay,  don't  be  bashful;  I  like  fruit  too 
well  to  play  long  at  bob-cherry — a's  a  vool,  indeed, 
that  can't  carve  a  plum-pudding.  {Offers  to  kiss 
again,  and  is  prevented  by  Sir  Harry.) 

Sir  Harry.  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  inform 
jou,  that  you  are  entirely  mistaken,  both  with  re- 
spect to  the  affections  of  my  sister  and  myself.  As 
a  friend  of  ray  uncle's,  sir,  I  shall  be  happy  to  shew 
you  every  respect,  but  nothing  farther  can  possibly 
take  place  between  the  families. — [Etiter  a  Servant, 
and  delivers  a  card  to  Melissa.    Exit  Melissa.] 

Serv.  Mr.  Timid  desired  me  to  tell  you,  sir,  that 
Mr.  Levi  is  quite  tired  of  waiting;  and  says,  if  you 
can't  come  now,  he  will  call  again  to-morrow. 

Sir  Harry.  Oh  !  tell  him  he  must  not  go  ;  I  beg 
Mr.  Levi's  pardon,  I'll  be  with  him  in  a  minute. 
[Exit  Serv.l  Sir  Hornet  has  been  exceedingly  pre- 
cipitate in  tliis  business,  sir:  he  is  coming  to  town, 
and  must  apologize  for  his  error.  As  to  my  sister, 
I  have  no  doubt  but  she  has  every  respect  for  your 
,  merits  they  deserve ;  but  her  aftections  are  pre-en- 
gaged, the  nuptials  fixed,  and  are  soon  to  be  cele- 


brated. While  yon  remain  in  town,  however,  I  beg 
yon  will  command  my  bouse  and  services.       [Exit. 

turn.  Well,  Barbara,  what  dost  think  on  ani 

Miss  T.  Why,  a  be  well  enough ;  but  I  daunt 
rightly  knaw  what  a  means. 

Turn.  What  a  means !  thee  beest  a  vool ;  thee  dost 
na'  knaw  the  London  tongue,  thee  means:  a  zaid, 
in  a  kind  o'  round-about  way,  that  it's  all  right. 

MissT.  Did  a? 

Turn.  Did  a!  why,  to  be  zure  a  did;  didst  na' 
zee  how  zivil  a  were,  an'  what  a  low  bow  a  made? 
But  thee  has  no  contagion  in  thee;  thee  will  never 
learn  what's  what. 

Miss  T.  Why,  where  be  I  to  learn  zic  things? 
I  ha'  never  been  no  where. 

Turn.  Never  been  no  where!  Well,  what  o' that? 
Where  have  I  been?  I  ha'  never  been  no  where. 
What  though,  I  do  knaw  how  to  ztir  my  broth 
without  scalding  my  vinger — I  can  zee  an  owl  in  an 
oven  as  zoon  as  another. 

Miss  T.  But  when  be  us  to  go  and  zee  the  zights  ? 

Turn.  Oh!  we'll  go  all  together  on  the  wedding- 
day. 

Miss  T.  My  gracious!  I  wish  it  were  here. 

Turn.  Ay,  ay;  I  daunt  doubt  thee:  women,  pigs, 
and  poultry,  be  never  zatisfied. 

Miss  T.  An'  be  you  to  be  married  as  well? 

Turn.  Be  I  to  be  married  as  well !  Why,  to  be 
zure  I  be.  Isn't  vather  dead?  an'  ha'  not  I  three 
thousand  a-year,  an'  the  best  pack  o'  vox  dogs  in 
Zomerzetzhire?  An'  didst  na'  hear  me  tell  miss  'at 
I  would  marry  her?  What  though,  I  do  knaw  how 
to  catch  two  pigeons  wi'  one  pea ;  shew  a  dog  a 
bone,  and  he'll  wag  his  tail  ;  he  that  is  born  a 
beauty  is  half-married,  an'  like  will  to  like. 

Miss  T.  Well,  then,  take  me  to  parliament-house, 
an'  shew  me  the  king,  an'  the  queen,  and  th?  lord 
mayor,  an'  th'  elephant,  an'  the  rest  p'  th'  royal 
vamily. 

Turn.  I  tell  thee,  thee  sha'n't. 

Miss  T.  My  gracious  !  What  zignification's  my 
coming  to  London  zity,  an'  I  must  be  moped  up  a 
this'n  !  I  will  go,  zo  I  will. 

2'urn.  I  tell  thee,  thee  sha'n't. 

Miss  T.  Why,  then,  an'  I  munnot  zee  the  king, 
I'll  go  into  next  room  and  zee  his  picter,  that  I 
will.  [Exit . 

Turn.  Ahoip!  Barbara,  Barbara!  The  helve 
after  the  hatchet — He  that  holds  a  woman,  mun  ha' 
a  long  rope  an'  a  strong  arm — Women  an'  mules 
will  go  their  own  road  in  zpite  of  riders  or  ztinging- 
neltles.  [Exit. 

Scene  II.— The  House  of  Mr.  Vandervelt. 
Enter  Vandervelt. 

Vand.  Clara  is  very  beautiful,  but  mankind  is 
very  censorious.  They  will  tell  me  that  sixty-seven 
is  too  late  in  life  to  undertake  the  begetting,  bring- 
ing up,  and  providing  for  a  family.  What  of  that? 
Must  I  go  cut  of  the  world  as  I  came  into  it,  nobody 
to  remember  me  ?  Must  the  name  of  Vandervelt  be 
forgotten?  Must  I  leave  no  pretty  picture  of  my- 
self? Sixty-seven  is  but  sixty-seven.  Have  not 
we  a  thousand  examples  of  longevity  upon  record? 
And,  then,  as  to  cuckolds,  I  cannot  be  persuaded 
that  they  are  as  common  now  as  they  were  when  I 
was  a  youngster.  Times,  men,  and  manners  alter. 
Children  are  bora  wittier,  and  the  world  gets  more 
sedate  :  I  myself  am  a  living  proof  of  it:  I  never 
go  to  bagnios  now;  I  never  break  lamps,  beat 
watchmen,  and  kick  constables  now.  I  have  no 
such  wicked  inclinations. 

Enter  Clara. 

Clara.  Ah  !  nion  cher  papa!  Wliat,  ruminating? 
Vand.  Ah!  turtle.    But  why  do  you  always  call 
me  papa?  you  know  I  don't  like  that  word,  turtle. 

Clara.  And  wli}',  papa,  do  you  always  call  me 
turtle?  Have  not  I  told  you,  liity  limes,  it  puts  me 
in  mind  of  calipash,  and  aldermen,  and  other  ugl.y 
animals. 
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Vand,  Calipash !  Tbou  art  sweeter,  more  tender, 
delicate,  delightful,  and  delicious,  than  all  the  cali- 
pash and  calipee  in  the  universe.  A  gem,  a  jewel, 
thatall  the  sultans,  grand  signiors,  and  great  moguls 
ofthe  whole  earth  have  not  riches  enough  to  purchase. 

Clara.  You  are  so  gallant!  You  do  sa_y  the  most 
obliging  things. 

Vand.  Say  the  most  obliging  things!  Aj,  and 
will — no  matter — Deeds,  title-deeds,  rent-rolls, 
India  bonds — Well,  death  and  the  day  of  judgment 
will  make  strange  discoveries. 

Clara.  Oh !  yes :  I  know  you  wise  men  often 
meditate  on  these  serious  subjects. 

Vand.  Ay,  life  is  treacherous  ground;  one  foot 
firm,  and  the  next  in  a  pit. 

Clara.  But  why  so  melancholy,  papa"? 

Vand.  I  have  no  friends ;  that  is,  no  re1ation», 
no  children  ;  have  made  a  great  fortune  by  care,  and 
labour,  and  anxiety,  and  debarring  myself  the  plea- 
sures and  comforts  of  life  in  my  youth;  and  why 
sJiould  not  I  sit  down  and  enjoy  it? 

Clara.  Very  true ;  and  why  don't  you  1 

Vand.  Because  men  are  fools,  and  laugh  they 
don't  know  why.  I  hate  ridicule  ;  nobody  loves  to 
be  thought  ridiculous.  The  world  has  got  false  no- 
tions :  a  man  of  fifty  is  called  old,  and  must  not  be 
in  love,  for  fear  of  being  pointed  at;  whereas,  some 
men  are  older  at  thirty,  than  others  at  threescore. 

Clara.  Certainly. 

Vand.  What  is  threescore? 

Clara.  A  handful  of  minutes, — 

Vand.  That  vanish  like  a  summer  shower, — 

Clara.  Melt  like  a  lump  of  sugar  in  a  dish  of  tea — 

Vand.  That  come  you  don't  know  how, — 

Clara.  And  go  you  don't  know  where. 

Vand.  Surely,  a  man  of  sixty  may  walk  through 
a  church-yard  without  fear  of  tumbling  into  a  grave  ? 

Clara,  If  he  can  jump  over  it. 

Vand.  True  :  and  I  was  once  an  excellent  jumper. 
Sixty  !  why,  Henry  Jenkins,  the  Yorkshire  fisher- 
man, lived  to  a  hundred  and  sixty-nine.  So  that  a 
man  of  sixty,  even  in  these  degenerate  days,  has  a 
chance  to  live  at  least  a  hundred  years. 

Clara.  Well,  I  declare,  papa,  you  are  quite  a 
blooming  youth;  forty  years  younger,  in  my  opinion, 
than  you  were  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago. 

Vand.  Forty? 

Clara.  At  least. 

Valid.  Why,  then,  by  dad,  as  thou  sayest,  I  am 
a  blooming  youth.  Ah!  turtle,  I  could  tell  you 
something  that  would  surprise  you;  I  could  tell 
you — Think  what  I  could  tell  you.  {Sings.)  "  If 
tis  joy  to  wound  a  lover" — hem! — "how  much 
more  to  give  him  ease." 

Clara,  {Sings.)  "When  his  passion  we  disco- 
ver"— 

Vand,  "  Oh !  how  pleasing  'tis  to  please!"  Oh ! 
I  could  tell — but  no,  no  ;  you  are  sniggering,  laugh- 
ing in  your  sleeve  :  ay,  ay,  I  perceive  it;  you're  a 
wit,  and  I  am  an  old  fool :  sneering,  ridiculing  me  ; 
I  hate  wit  and  ridicule. 

Clara.  Me  a  wit !  Lord !  papa,  I  would  not  be 
such  an  animal  for  the  world.  A  wit !  Why,  a  wit 
is  a  kind  of  urchin,  that  every  man  will  set  his  dog 
at,  but  won't  touch  himself,  for  fear  of  pricking  his 
fingers.  A  wit  is  a  monster  with  a  hideous  long 
tongue  and  no  brains  ;  a  dealer  in  paradoxes;  one 
that  is  blind  through  a  profusibu  of  light;  walks 
npon  metaphor,  is  always  seen  in  a  simile,  vanishes 
if  you  come  too  near  him,  and  is  only  to  be  laid  by 
a  cudgel. 

Vand.  Frightful,  indeed !  Thank  heaven,  nobody 
can  say  I  am  a  wit.  V 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv,  Mr.  Codicil,  the  attorney,  desires  to  speak 
with  you,  sir. 

Vand.  Very  well ;  I  am  coming. 

Serv.  Mrs.  Trip,  madam,  is  in  the  Iiousekeepef's 
room,  and  says  she  hopes  your  ladyship  is  well. 


Clara.  Desire  her  to  walk  up.  lExit  Serv. 

Vand.  Who  is  Mrs.  Trip,  turtle? 

Clara,  A  person  that  lived  several  years  in  our 
family.  She  is,  at  present,  lady's-maid  to  Melissa, 
Sir  Harry  Portland's  sister.  She  will  divert  me  witb 
her  fine  language ;  besides  that,  I  wish  to  ask  her 
how  she  likes  Sir  Harry's  family. 

Vand.  I  know  Sir  Harry's  uncle.  Sir  Hornet 
Armstrong,  very  well ;  an  old  friend. 

Clara.  Indeed!  I  never  saw  him  here. 

Vand,  Why,  no,  I  don't  know  how  it  has  hap- 
pened, but  I  have  not  seen  him  above  twice  these 
two  years  myself;  he's  an  odd  mortal ;  a  whimsical 
old  gentleman.  Well,b'ye,  b'ye  ! 

Clara,  Adieu! 

Va/id.  B'ye,  b'ye !  [Exit. 

Clara,  This  Sir  Harry  runs  continually  in  iny 
head ;  ay,  and  I  am  afraid  has  found  a  place  in  m j 
heart:  yes,  yes;  there's  no  denying  that:  but  that 
friend,  that  Mr.  Osborne — If  I  have  any  penetra- 
tion, that  man  wears  a  most  suspicious,  bypncritioal 
{ace.~[Enter  Mrs.  Trif.]— So,  Mrs.  Trip,  how 
have  you  done  this  long  time? 

Mrs.  T,  Pretty  well,  thank  you,  madam,  except 
that  I  am  subject  to  tbe  historicals,  and  troubled 
with  the  vapours ;  being,  as  I  am,  of  a  dilikut 
nervous  system,  whereof  I  am  so  giddy,  that  my 
poor  head  is  sometimes  quite  in  a  whirlpool;  and 
if  I  did  not  bathe  with  my  lady,  tbe  doctor  tells  mo 
I  should  decline  into  a  liturgy,  and  so  fall  down  and 
die,  perhaps,  in  a  fit  of  apostacy. 

Clara.  And  how  long  have  you  lived  in  Sir 
Harry's  family,  Mrs.  Trip? 

Mrs,  T,  I  came  soon  after  my  poor  dear  lady, 
your  mamma,  died,  and  was  interrogated  ;  whereof 
I  was  at  her  funeral.  My  lady  is  a  very  good  lady  ; 
that  is,  I  mean,  ma'am,  my  future  lady  that  I  live 
with  at  present :  she  is  to  be  married  soon  to  Mr. 
Osborne,  and  may  Hydra,  the  god  of  marriage,  tie 
the  gorgon  knot ;  whereof  I  heard  your  ladyship  i» 
to  be  one  ofthe  ceremonials. 

Clara,  I  am  invited,  and  shall  be  there.  But, 
pray,  Mrs.  Trip,  what  is  your  opinion  of  Mr.  Os- 
borne? 

Mrs,  T.  Oh,  lard!  ma'am,  consarnixig  Mr.  Os- 
borne— I  heard  a  small  bird  sing. 

Clara.  A  small  bird  sing! 

Mrs.  T.  Yes)  ma'am. 

Clara.  Of  what  feather  was  this  fowl? 

Mrs.  T.  Foul !  No,  I  assure  you,  your  ladyship, 
as  fair  a  speechified  person  as  any  in  England;, 
whereof  he  has  a  great  valiation  for  me. 

Clara.  Well. 

Mrs.  T.  And  so,  the  secret  is  that  Mr.  Osborne 
has  won  almost  all  Sir  Harry's  estate. 

Clara.  Indeed! 

Mrs.  T,  And,  moreover,  has  pretended  to  be  a 
synagogue,  and  a  Jew,  and  has  lent  money  in  other 
people's  names,  on  mortgagees  and  nuitants,  whereof 
my  friend  has  been  a  party  consarned. 

Clara,  Good  heaven,  what  villany  !  {Aside,)  And 
pray,  who  is  your  friend,  Mrs.  Trip? 

Mrs,  T.  Oh  !  ma'am,  I  hope  your  ladyship  won't 
intoxicate  me  on  that  head,  for  I  know  Mr.  Timid 
too  well  to — 

Clara,  Oh!  it  was  Mr.  Timid? 

Mrs.  T.  Why — that  is,  ma'am — I  didn't  mean — 
Mercy  !  what  have  I  said? 

Clara,  You  may  assure  yourself,  Mrs.  Trip,  I 
shall  be  careful  not  to  do  you  any  prejudice. 

Mrs,  T,  I  am  sure,  I  am  supinely  obligationed  tq 
your  ladyship.  \^Exit. 

Clara.  Poor  Sir  Harry  !  He  has  a  heart  that  does 
honour  to  mankind,  that  does  not  merit  distress ; 
yet,  if  I  augur  right,  it  must  shortly  feel  the  severest 
pangs  false  friendship  can  inflict.  Ungrateful  Os- 
borne !  I  must  warn  Melissa  to  beware  of  him,  and 
if  possible,  to  detacb  Sir  Harry  from  the  gaming- 
table. [Exit. 


Act  III.  Scene  2.] 


DUPLICITY. 


ACT  III. 


Scene  I. — Sir  Harry  Portland's  House. 

Enter  Sir  H\RRY  Portland,  Clara,  Melissa, 

and  Vandervelt. 

Clara.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Sir  Harry,  you  are  a  happy  man. 
Vand.  Ay,  Sir  Harry,  you  are  a  happy  man. 

Mel.  Such  ail  accomplished  spoase  ! 

Clara.  And  so  kind  an  uncle  ! 

Sir  Harry.  Upon  my  soal,  I  can't  help  laughing  ; 
and  yet  the  more  I  reflect  on  the  affair,  the  more  I 
am  amazed;  Sir  Hornet  is  whimsical,  'tis  true,  but 
no  fool. 

Vand.  Fool,  Sir  Harry  !  no,  no;  he  is  always  the 
readiest  to  spy  the  fooleries  of  other  people  :  many 
a  time  have  I  laughed  at  his  whims  and  jokes;  an 
odd  mortal  he  is. 

Clara.  Nay,  if  he  be  so  fondof  a  joke,  who  knows 
but  he  may  have  sent  them  on  this  errand  for  the 
joke's  sake? 

Vand.  By  dad,  tartle,  thoti  hast  hit  it.  As  sure 
as  can  be,  that's  it ;  it  is  for  the  joke's  sake. 

Sir  Harry.  Impossible:  the  affair  is  too  serious 
to  be  intentional  caprice. 

Mel.  But  I  thought,  when  I  left  you,  you  were 
coming  to  an  eclaircissement. 

Sir  Harry.  Coming  to  an  eclaircissement!  Why, 
I  told  them,  as  plain  as  I  could  speak,  that  no 
alliance  whatever  could  take  place  between  the 
families.  [then. 

Mel.  'Tis  certain  they  have  not  understood  yon. 

Sir  Harry.  Well,  there  the  matter  must  rest  till 
I  can  find  an  interpreter,  for  I  can't  make  myself 
more  intelligible.  [scene  yet? 

Clara.  And  yOu  have  not  had  one  tender  love 

Sir  Harry.  Not  one.  I  am  amazed  at  the  girl's 
simplicity,  it  equals  her  ignorance;  she  speaks  and 
looks  so  totally  unconscious  of  impropriety,  so  void 
of  intentional  error,  that  I  don't  know  how  to  reply. 

Clara.  Suppose,  then,  you  were  to  practise  a 
little.    Come,  I'll  stand  up  for  the  young  lady. 

Sir  Harry.  I  shall  still  find  a  difliculty  to  speak. 

Clara.  Surely! 

Sir  Harry.  In  very  truth,  ma'am.  But  it  will  be 
from  a  quite  different  motive. 

Clara.  Oh  I  for  the  love  of  curiosity.  Sir  Harry, 
explain  your  motive. 

Vand.  Ay,  Sir  Harry,  explain  your  motive. 

Sir  Harry.  I  cannot,  sir. 

Vand.  Cannot!  Sir  Harry,  why  so? 

Sir  Harry.  For  reasons,  sir,  which  are  far  more 
easily  imagined  than  described. 

Vand.  Nay,  don't  be  afraid.  Sir  Harry.  My 
turtle  knows  how  to  answer  interrogatories ;  you 
won't  find  her  a  simpleton,  I  warrant. 

Sir  Harry.  No,  sir ;  the  danger  is  that  she  might 
find  me  one. 

Vand.  I  fancy.  Sir  Harry,  you  are  a  little  like 
me:  cautious  with  the  ladies,  lest  jou  should  be 
made  ridiculous.  I  am  very  circumspect  in  those 
matters. 

Sir  Harry.  You  are  very  right,  sir;  it  is  not 
every  one  who  has  the  gift  of  wearing  a  fool's-cap 
with  a  grace. 

Clara.  Ay,  but  notwithstanding  all  this.  Sir  Harry, 
I  should  like  to  have  a  love-scene  with  you. 

Vand.  How,  turtle! 

Clara.  In  the  character  of  Miss  Turnbull. 

Vand.  Oh  I  ay,  do.  Sir  Harry,  have  a  love-scene 
with  my  turtle. 

Sir  Harry.  Anything  to  oblige  you,  sir. 

Vand.  Come,  then,  begin.  {Clara  sets  herself  in 
an  awkward,  silly  attitude.)  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Look,  look 
at  my  Turtle  lovey-dovey. 

Sir  Harry.  (Addressing  Clara.)  My  uncle,  Sir 
HornetArmstrong,  madam,  is  desirous  that  I  should 
gain  the  inestimable  blessing  of  your  hand. 

Clara.  Anan! 

Vand.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 


Sir  Harry.  And  give  me  leave  to  say,  madam, 
however  unworthy  1  may  be  of  the  happiness  and 
honour  intended  me,  no  person  can  be  more  sensi- 
ble of  them. 

Clara.  What!  that  be  as  much  as  to  zay  yoU 
wunt  ha'  me,  I  zuppose.  (  Whimpers.) 

Vand.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Nay,  but  don't  cry  in  ear- 
nest, lovey-dovey. 

Sir  Harry.  Oh !  dry  those  heavenly  eyes,  ma- 
dam, and  believe  me,  when  I  call  every  sacred 
power  to  witness  my  affection,  I  love,  I  adore,  I 
die  for  you.  Suffer  me  to  wipe  awa)'  those  pearly 
tears  that  hide  the  beauties  of  your  cheek.  (Offer- 
ing to  sfllute  her. ) 

Clara.  Hold,  hold,  Sir  Harry  ! 

Vand.  Ay,  hold,  hold.  Sir  Harry. 

Sir  Harry.  Why  so,  sir?  'Tis  quite  in  character. 

Clara.  Deuce  take  you.  Sir  Harry,  you — you  are 
too  passionate  in  your  feigned  addresses  ;  so  warm 
and  pressing — 

Vand.  Ay,  so  warm  and  pressing. 

Clara.  One  was  not  aware. 

Sir  Harry.  I  was  taken  by  surprise  myself,  ma- 
dam. The  bounteous  god  of  love  kindly  contrived 
an  opportunity  which  my  profound  adoration,  and 
a  conscious  want  of  merit,  had  totally  deprived  me 
of.  Pardon  rac,  if,  for  a  moment,  I  tbrgot  that  re- 
spect which  every  one,  who  beholds  you,  cannot 
help  feeling. 

Vand.  Why,  what's  this,  Sir  Harry"?  You  are 
not  in  downright  earnest,  are  you? 

Sir  Harry.  Sincere  as  dying  sinners  imploring 
mercy. 

Vand.  What,  in  love  with  my  turtle"! 

Clara.  Pooh !  Why,  no,  to  be  sure.  We  were 
only  acting  a  supposed  scene. 

Vand.  Supposed!  By  dad,  I  think  it  was  de- 
vilishly like  a  real  scene.  You  both  did  your  parts 
very  naturally. 

Sir  Harry.  Oh  !  sir,  no  actor  who  feels  as  forci- 
bly as  I  do,  can  ever  mistake  his  character. 

Vand.  Feels  forcibly !  Your  feelings  are  forcible, 
indeed. 

Mel.  Come,  come,  let  us  adjourn  to  the  drawing- 
room  ;  I  want  to  have  your  opinions  on  a  painting 
of  Coreggio's  that  my  brother  has  made  me  a  pre- 
sent of. 

Vand.  Favour  me  with  your  hand,  young  lady  ; 
and.  Sir  Harry,  do  you  take  my  turtle's;  but  don't 
you  let  your  feelings  be  too  forcible.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  II. — The  Hall  in  Sir  Harry  Portlarid's  house. 

Enter  SiR  HoRNiiT  Armstrong  and  Servant. 

Sir  Hor.  Are  the  trunks,  safe,  sirrah,  George? 

Serv.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  Hor.  And  did  you  order  that  dog  of  a  pos- 
tillion to  take  care  of  the  poor  devils  the  horses  1 

Serv.  I  did,  sir. 

Sir  Hor.  And  of  himself? 

Serv.  I  did,  sir. 

Sir  Hor.  You  did,  sir?  Why,  then,  do  you  go 
and  take  care  of  yourself,  you  rascal. 

Serv.  I  will,  sir. 

Sir  Hor.  And  do  you  hear,  George  ? 

Serv.  Sir  1  [break  your  bones. 

Sir  Hor.  If  I  find  you  disobey  my  orders,  I'll 

Serv.  I'llbe  very  careful,  sir,  I  assure  you.  [_Exit. 
Enter  Timid  and  Scrip. 

Timid.  Brokerage  comes  rather  heavy,  Mr.  Scrip, 
when  the  sum  is  large. 

Scrip.  Heavy!  no,  no;  a  d — d  paltry  pittance ; 
five-and-twenty  pounds  only,  you  see,  for  selling 
out  twenty  thousand.  Get  more  by  one  lucky  hit 
than  fifty  of  these  would  produce. 

Timid,  Ay! 

Scrip.  Oh  !  yes;  jobbing — stock -jobbing,  between 
you  and  I,  is  the  high  road  to  wealth. 

Timid.  Lackaday  !  may  be  so.  Well,  good  day. 
(Scrip  is  going,  but  seeing  Sir  Hornet,  stops  to  listen,) 
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Sir  Hor.  What,  old  Lackada3r ! 

Timid.  Ah!  Sir  Hornet. 

Sir  Hor.  What's  the  best  news  with  you? 

Timid.  Ah,  lackadaj' !  the  best  news  I  know  is 
scarcely  woitli  relating. 

Scrip.  Beg  pardon,  sir,  (to  Sir  Hor.)  beg  par- 
don— bad  news  in  town,  did  you  say  ? 

Sir  Hor.  Bad!  sir;  not  that  I  have  heard. 

Scrip.  Exceedingly  sorry  tor  it. 

Sir  Hor.  Sir? 

Scrip.  Never  was  more  distressed  for  bad  news. 

Sir  Hor.  Distressed  for  bad  news! 

Scrip.  Excessively!  Tiie  reduction  of  Gibraltar, 
the  taking  of  Jamaica,  or  the  destruction  of  the 
grand  fleet,  one  of  the  three  would  make  me  a  happy 
man  for  life.  [you  happy  for  life"! 

Sir  Hor.  The  destruction  of  the  grand  fleet  make 

Scrip.  Completely. 

Sir  Hor.  Here's  a  precious  scoundrel ! 

Scrip.  No  great  reason  to  complain,  to  be  sure ; 
do  more  business  than  any  three  doctors  of  the  col- 
Jege;  generally  of  the  sure  side  ;  made  a  large  for- 
tune, if  this  does  not  give  me  a  twinge;  rather  over- 
done it;  but  any  severe  stroke,  any  great  national 
misfortune,  would  exactly  close  my  account. 

Sir  Hor.  Hark  you,  sir! 

Scrip.  Sir? 

Sir  Hor.  It  is  to  be  hoped — ■ 

Scrip.  Yes,  sir,  it  is  to  be  hoped.  [account. 

Sir  Hor.  That  a  halter  will  exactly  close  your 

Scrip.  Sir? 

Sir  Hor.  You  raven-faced  rascal!  Rejoice  at 
national  misfortunes!  Zounds!  I  thought  such  lan- 
guage was  nowhere  to  be  beard  from  the  mouth  of 
an  Englishman,  unless  he  were  a  member  of  par- 
liament. 

Scrip.  Lord !  sir,  you  don't  consider  that  I  am  a 
;bear  for  almost  half  a  million. 

Sir  Hor.  You  are  an  impudent  villain!  Rejoice 
at  the  distress  of  your  country  ! 

Scrip.  Why,  Lord  !  sir,  to  be  sure;  when  I  am  a 
bear.  There's  not  a  bear  in  the  Alley  but  would  do 
the  same.  Were  I  a  bull,  indeed,  the  case  would  be 

Sir  Hor.  A  bull !  [altered. 

Soip.  For  instance,  at  the  taking  of  Charles- 
Town,  no  man  was  merrier,  no  man  more  elate,  no 
man  in  better  spirits. 

Sir  Hor.  How  so,  gentle  sir? 

Scrip.  Oh  I  dear  sir,  at  that  time  I  was  a  bull  to 
a  vast  amount,  when,  very  fortunately  for  me,  the 
news  arrived  ;  the  guns  fired,  the  bells  clattered,  the 
stocks  mounted,  and  I  made  ten  thousand  pounds. 
Enough  to  make  a  man  merry.  Never  spent  a  hap- 
pier night  in  my  life. 

Sir  Hor.  Aha!  then,  according  to  that  arithmetic, 
you  would  be  as  merry  and  as  happy  to-night,  could 
you  accomplish  the  destruction  of  this  said  JBritish 
fleet. 

Scrip.  Happier,  happier  by  half!  for  I  should 
realize  at  least  twice  the  sum — twice  the  sura. 

Sir  Hor.  Twice  the  sum  ! 

Scrip.  Ay,  twice  the  sum.  Oh!  that  would  be  a 
glorious  event,  indeed.  Nevet  prayed  so  earnestly 
for  anything  since  I  was  born ;  and  who  knows — 
who  knows  what  a  little  time  may  do  for  us? 

Sir  Hor.  Zounds!  how  my  elbow  aches !  (Aside.) 

Scrip.  I  shall  call  on  some  leading  people — men 
of  intelligence — of  the  right  stamp. 

Sir  Hor.  Yon  shall? 

Scrip.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  Hor.  Why,  then,  perhaps  you  will  be  able  to 
destroy  the  British  fleet  between  you. 

Scrip.  I  hope  so,  I  hope  so — do  everything  in 
my  power.    Oh !  it  would  be  a  glorious  event. 

Sir  Hor.  Hark  you!  sir,  do  yQu  see  Ihat  door? 

Scrip.  Sir? 

Sir  Hor.  And  this  cane? 

Scrip.  Why,  but,  sir — 

Sir  Hor.  Make  your  exit,  you  imp! 


Sa-ip.  But,  sir — ' 

Sir  Hor.  Get  out  of  the  house,  you  vile  rascal, 
yon  diabolical — \ Drives  Scrip  off.]  A  son's  sou  of 
a  scoundrel !  Who  is  he?  What  business  had  he 
here? 

Timid.  Lackaday!  sir,  he  is  a  stock-broker,  that 
Sir  Harry  employed,  at  his  sister's  request,  to  sell 
out  for  her;  because  she  chooses  to  have  her  for- 
tune in  her  own  possession  against  to-morrow.  I 
have  been  paying  him  the  brokerage,  and  receiving 
the  money,  which  I  shall  deliver  to  madam  Melissa 
directly. 

Sir  Hor.  An  incomprehensible  dog!  Pray  for  the 
reduction  of  Gibraltar,  the  taking  of  Jamaica,  or 
the  destruction  of  the  British  fleet! 

Timid.  Lackaday !  sir,  it  is  his  trade. 

Sir  Hor.  Trade!  a  nation  will  never  flourish  that 
encourages  traders  to  thrive  by  her  misfortunes. 
But  come,  tell  me  something  of  my  own  affairs: 
where  is  Harry?  how  does  he  go  on? 

Timid.  Ah ,  1  ack  ad  ay ! 

Sir  Hor.  What,  is  he  a  wild  young  dog?  Does 
he  get  into  thy  books? 

Timid.  Ah,  lackaday! 

Sir  Hor.  Ah,  lackaday !  Zounds !  don't  sigh, 
man  :  he  won't  die  in  thy  debt. 

Timid.  Ah,  lackaday  !  Sir  Hornet,  be  should  be 
welcome  to  the  last  farthing  I  have  in  the  worlds 

Sir  Hw.  Should  he,  old  Truepenny  ?  then  give 
me  thy  hand;  thou  shall  be  remembered  in  my  co- 
dicil :  but,  what,  he  shakes  his  elbow,  I  suppose, 
eh?  Seven's  the  main? 

Timid.  Ah,  lackaday  !  Sir  Hornet,  what  betwee* 
main  and  chance  he  has  been  sadly  nicked. 

Sir  Hor.  Has  he?  I'll  score  his  losings  upon  his 
pate,  a  dog — that  is,  if  he  will  let  me.  But  where 
is  Miss  Turnbull  ?  she'll  soon  reform  him;  her  an- 
gelic smiles  will  teach  him — 

Timid.  Sir? 

Sir  Hor.  Sir!  Zouuds!  yon  stare  like  the  wooden 
heads  of  the  twelve  Csesars.  MissTarnbuU's  charms 
I  say,  will  find  employment  for  all  his  virtues  and 
wean  him  from  all  bis  vices. 

Timid.  Will  they,  sir? 

Sir  Hor.  Will  they,  sir!  Yes,  they  will,  sir. 

Timid.  Lackaday ! 

Sir  Hor.  Lackaday!  What  ails  you? 

Timid.  Nothing,  sir,  nothing;  only  that  I.  am 
afraid  my  eyes  begin  to  grow  dim. 

Sir  Hor.  Your  head,  I  believe,  begins  to  grow 
very  thick. 

Timid.  Ah,  lackaday !  sir,  like  enough,  like  enough. 

Sir  Hor,  Be  kind  enough  to  answer  me  a  few- 
questions  :  is  not  Miss  Turnbull  a  beautiful  girll 

Timid.  May  I  speak  truth  ?  [may. 

Sir  Hor.  May  you  speak  truth!  to  be  sure  yon 

Timid.  Then  I  answer  no,  sir. 

Sir  Hor.  No! 

Timid.  No. 

Sir  Hor.  Is  she  not  an  elegant  girl? 

Timid.  No. 

Sir  Hor.  Nor  a  witty  girl? 

Timid.  THo.  [she,  in  your  opinion  1 

Sir  Hor.  Tol  de  rol  lol!  tititum  !    Fray,  what  is 

Timid.  A  silly,  ignorant,  ill-bred,  country  girl, 
and  very  unfit  for  Sir  Harry's  wife. 

Sir  Hor.  Tol  de  rol  lol !  laditum  !  Let  me  look 
in  your  face.  Yes,  yes  ;  he  has  it ;  the  moon's  al- 
most at  full.  Poor  Lackaday  !  which  is  your  right 
hand?  (Timid  holds  it  up.)  Indeed!  wonderful! 
And  are  you  really  in  your  sober  senses? 

Timid.  Why,  indeed,  sir,  I  begin  to  be  rather  in 
doubt:  I  believe  so;  but  lest  I  should  lose  them,  I 
will  wish  your  honour  a  good  morning.  [Exit. 

Sir  Hor.  Lackaday!  Ha,  ha!  Not  beautiful,  nor 
witty,  nor — tol  de  rol  lol !  The  old  fool  has  a  mind 
to  set  up  for  a  wit,  and  has  began  by  bantering  me. 
Zounds!  I  was  neither  drunk  nor  mad;  and  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  I  am  not  now  in  a  dream. 
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The  brother,  indeed,  is  a  boobj;  and  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  of  the  same  familj — hardly  of  the  same 
species',  though  he  had  sense  enough  to  snap  at  the 
oft'er  immediately.  I  remarked  he  did  not  stand  on 
ceremony.  Sorely,  I  have  made  no  mistake  in  the 
business — 'Sblood!  if  it  prove  so!  Parson  Adams 
the  second!  I  shall — Eh!  who's  this?  No,  no,  no 
—it  is;  'tis  she  lierself,  in  propria  pers — [Enter 
Clara.] — Miss  Turnbnll,  I  most  heartily  rejoice  to 

Clara.  Miss  Tambull !  (^sitfe.)  [see  you. 

"Sir  Hor.  Your  presence  has  relieved  me  from 
one  of  the  oddest  qualms — but  the  sight  of  you  has 
given  me  a  cordial. 

Clara.  What  do  you  mean,  Sir  Hornet? 

Sir  Hor.  Mean,  my  angel !  why,  here  has  been  a 
bantering,  lying,  enigmatical  son  of  a  scoondrehT 
with  a  bundle  of  ironical,  diabolical  tales,  railing  at 
your  beauty  and  accomplishments,  till,  egad  !  I  be- 
gan to  fancy  my  fine-flavoured  pine-apple  a  crab. 

Clara.  This  is  delightful !  But  I  cannot  find  in 
my  heart  to  undeceive  him.  (Aside.)  There  is  no 
answering  for  the  difterence  of  taste,  sir. 

air  Hor.  True.  Asses  prefer  thistles  to  necta- 
rines; bnt  yet  he  must  be  an  ass,  indeed,  who  could 
not  distinguish  St.  Paul's  from  the  pillory. 

Clara.  Taste,  Sir  Hornet,  is  a  sort  of  shot  silk, 
and  has  a  variety  of  shades:  one  says  'tis  blue,  an- 
other black,  and  a  third  is  positive  'tis  yellow.  It 
would  be  a  vain  attempt,  therefore,  for  Miss  Turn- 
bull  to  endeavour  to  please  the  whole  world. 

Sir  Hor.  An  old  booby  !  I  would  not  give  a  hair 
of  the  pope's  beard  to  please  him.  But  how  is  it 
with  Sir  Harry  ?  is  he  in  raptures?  is  he  dying  for  yon? 

Clara,  No,  sir;  he  eats  and  drinks  as  usual,  and 
is,  for  aught  I  can  discover,  in  tolerably  good  health. 

Sir  Hor.  Is  he  ?  an  audacious  dog !  in  good  health ! 
If  I  find  him  in  good  bealth  I'll  pistol  him.  But  yon 
mistake  the  matter,  perhaps:  tbe  rascal's  proud, 
and  not  willing  you  should  see  his  sufferings;  he  is 
a  stricken  deer,  and  sheds  his  tears  in  solitude  and 
silence,  mayhap.  Do  you  discover  no  symptoms  of 
the  sighing  swain?  Does  he  never  cut  his  fingersl 
or  scald  himself?  or  run  against  a  post,  and  beg  its 

Clara.  No,  sir.  [pardon? 

Sir  Hor.  I  doubt  he  is  a  sad  dog.  Bat  no,  no;  I 
am  certain  he  adores  you;  'tis  impossible  he  should 
do  otherwise.  But  there  is  another  material  point, 
about  which  I  am  not  quite  so  certain. 

Clara.  What  is  that,  sirl' 

Sir  Hor.  Has  he  found  any  place  in  your  affec- 
tions? 'Tis  true,  he's  a  fine  fellow.  I  don't  mean 
by  that,  one  that  is  pickled  in  cosmetics;  preserved 
in  musk  and  marechal  powder ;  and  that  will  melt 
away,  like  Lot's  wife,  in  the  first  hard  shower : 
none  of  your  fellows  that  are  too  valiant  to  give  a 
woman  the  wall,  and  too  witty  to  let  her  have  the 
last  word ;  but  one  that  is — in  short,  his  own  man- 
ner will  best  describe  what  he  is.  [so  short. 

Clara.  True,  Sir  Hornet,  but  the  time  htis  been 

Sir  Hor,  Short!  Ah!  madam,  if  he  did  not  do  the 
business  with  a  coup  d'ceil,  at  once,  I  would  not 
give  a  feather  of  a  goose-wing  for  all  the  arrows  his 
Cupid  has  in  his  quiver.  But  come,  MissTurnbull, 
I  know  you  are  above  the  silly  prejudices  that  or- 
dinary minds  are  swayed  by;  tell  me  sincerely,  has 
he  made  any  impression  on  your  heart?  Is  he  the 
man? 

Clara.  To  speak  ingenuously.  Sir  Hornet,  that 
is  a  point  entirely  undetermined,  at  present. 

Sir  Hor.  Undetermined !  why,  what — ■ 

Clara,  Sir  Harry's  person  is  engaging,  his  man- 
ners delightful,  and  his  understanding  unexception- 
able, [hear  you  say  so. 

Sir  Hor.  Bravo!  my  dear  girl!  you  charm  me  to 

Clara.  I  will  say  more.  Sir  Hornet.  I  find  my 
heart  interested  in  his  behalf,  and  sincerely  believe 
I  shall  never  see  another  man  with  whom  I  could 
be  half  so  happy. 

Sir  Hor.  My  dear  Miss  TurnbuU! 


Clara.  Bat  yet  I  have  too  many  reasons  to  fear 
it  will  be  impossible  we  should  ever  be  united. 

iSir  Hor.  Impossible ! 

Clara.  I  firmly  believe.  Sir  Harry  possesses  a 
thousand  virtues,  hut  they  are  all  discoloured  by  a 
failing,  which,  if  not  as  erroneous  as  some  other 
vices,  is  more  destructive  than  any. 

Sir  Hor.  I  understand  you. 

Clara,  This  will  for  ever  deter  a  woman,  who 
values  her  own  peace,  from  cherishing  a  passion 
that  must,  in  its  consequences,  be  so  fatal. 

Sir  Hor,  But  you,  my  angel,  will  soon  cure  him. 
of  this :  it  is  not  a  rooted  vice — 

Clara,  Permanently,  (^r  my  intelligence  says  false. 

Sir  Hor.  Well,  but  ire  have  hopes  that  Mr.  Os- 
borne will  find  means  to  reclaim  him  ;  he  is  conti- 
nually with  him,  continually  warning  him,  and — 

Clara.  Mr.  Osborne,  Sir  Hornet,  is  an  interested 
physician,  and  would  rather  encourage  than  cure 
the  disease.  [of  this? 

Sir  Hor.  Heaven  forbid !    But  who  informs  yoa 

Clara.  Those  who  are  in  the  secret,  I  assure  yon, 
sir.  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Osborne  is  a  wicked  man ;  he 
is — what  I  dare  not  speak. 

•S'lV  Hor.  I  confess  yon  alarm  me,  though  I  hope 
without  cause.  Osborne  assumes  every  appearance 
of  rigid  virtue;  and,  if  this  were  true,  be  would  be 
the  worst  of  villains.  However,  suspend  your  opi- 
nion awhile;  I'll  soon  sift  the  affair:  and  ia  the 
meantime,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  think  as  well  of  Sir 
Harry  as  your  doubts  will  permit  you. 

Clara.  I  shall  do  that,  Sir  Hornet,  without  an 
effort.  [Exil. 

Enter  Vandervelt. 

Vand.  (Sees  Clara  going  off.)  Why,  turtle,  why 
— Ah!  Sir  Hornet,  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 

Sir  Hor,  Ah,  ha!  friend  Van!  why,  yon  look 
tolerably  well.  [should  I  not? 

Vand,  Tolerably  well !     Ay,  to  be  sure.    Why 

Sir  Hor.  Why  should  you  not!  Let  me  see: 
there  are,  as  near  as  f.  can  guess,  about  seventy 
reasons  why  you  should  not. 

Vand.  Humph!  Oh  !  what,  my  age?  No,  no  :  let 
me  tell  you.  Sir  Hornet,  I — I  am  not  an  old  man. 

Sir  Hor.  No? 

Vand.  No ;  nor  you  neither. 

Sir  Hor.  Indeed  !  I  am  exceedingly  glad  of  that : 
and,  pray,  when  did  you  make  this  discovery  ? 

Vand.  Make  it!  why,  I  have  been  making  it 
these  twenty  years  and  upwards. 

Sir  Hor.  Oh,  ho!    And  how  do  you  prove  it? 

Vand.  By  comparison  and  reflection.  I'H  tell 
you — hold!  first,  I'll  shew  you  what  I  call  my  list 
of  worthies  :  there,  look  at  that.  (  Gives  a  common- 
place book.) 

Sir  Hor.  What  the  devil  have  we  here?  (Reads.') 
"  Patrick  O'Neal,  married,  for  the  seventh  time,  at 
the  age  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen;  loalks  without  a 
cane,  never  idle ;  children  and  great-grand-children 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three," 

Vand.  There's  a  fellow !  I  warrant  that  man  is 
alive  and  hearty  at  this  moment. 

Sir  Hor,  Humph!  And,  pray,  do  you  think  to 
imitate  this  worthy,  as  you  call  him?  Will  you  be 
married  seven  times,  and  have  a  hundred  and 
twenty-three  children  ? 

Vand.  That's  more  than  I  can  tell. 

Sir  Hor.  Ha!  (Reacb.)  "Thomas  Parr,  being 
aged  one  hundred  and  twenty,  fell  in  love  with  Ca- 
therine Milton."  [the  church-door. 

Vand.  Ay,  and  did  penance  in  a  white  sheet  at 

Sir  Hor.  Humph!  (Reads.)  "  Henry  Jenkins" — 

Vand.  Ay,  there's  another:  corrected  his  great 
grandson,  a  youth  of  seventy,  with  his  own  hand, 
for  being  idle. 

Sir  Hor.  (Reads.)  "  Johannes  de  Temporibus,or 
John  of  Times,  armour-bearer  to  the  emperor  Charle- 
magne, died,  aged  three  hundred  threescore  and  one 
year." 
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Vand,  Very  well;  now  tell  ine,  when  you  com- 
pare me  to  Johannes  Temporibus,  that  is,  when  you 
compare  sixty-seven  to  three  hnndred  threescore 
and  one,  can  you  say  I  am  an  old  man? 

Sir  Hor.  An  old  man !  By  the  beard  of  Methu- 
selah, thou  art  scarce  an  infant;  it  will  be,  perhaps, 
these  five  years  j'et  before  thou  art  perfectly  a  child. 
Vand,  Nay,  Sir  Hornet,  let  me  beg  of  yoii  to  be 
serious ;  you  are  an  old  friend,  and  know  the  world ; 
I  shall  be  glad  of  your  advice  :  I  ruminate  on  these 
things  by  myself,  till  I  am  quite  melancholy  ;  now, 
if  I  had  but  somebody  to  bear  half  my  griefs,  I 
should  suppose  they  would  be  lessened.  [so. 

Sir  Hor.  Why,  true,  as  you  say,  one  would  imagine 

Vand.  Don't  yon  think,  then,  if  I  were  to  take  a 
handsome,  young  wife;  I  should,  perhaps,  find  a 
cure  for  all  my  ills? 

Sir  Hor.  An  infallible  one. 

Vand.  And  this  is,  seriously,  your  opinion. 

Sir  Hor.  Seriously. 

Vand,  Then  tell  me — you  were  talking  with  the 
jonng  lady  that  went  out  as  I  entered — 

Sir  Hor.  Well,  what  of  her? 

Vand.  Is  she  not  very  beautiful? 

Sir  Hor,  A  divinity. 

Vand.  Finely  accomplished  1 

Sir  Hor.  Beyond  description. 

Vand.  That's  right.  You  are  a  sensible,  discern- 
ing man,  Sir  Hornet;  and  I  am  delighted  to  find 
jou  approve  my  choice. 

Sir  Hor.  Your  choice  ! 

Vand.  My  choice.  That  is  the  young  lady,  you 
most  know,  to  whom  I  intend  to  pay  my  addresses. 

Sir  Hor.  Your  what ! 

Valid.  The  lady  [  mean  to  marry. 

Sir  Hor.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Vand.  Nay,  Sir  Hornet — 

Sir  Hor.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  all  mad ;  every  soul. 

Vand.  I  don't  understand. 

Sir  Hor,  Most  reverend  youth,  I  beg  your  par- 
don.   Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Vand.  You  see  things  in  a  mighty  strange  light. 
Sir  Hornet.  Is  it  any  miracle  that  a  man  should 
love  a  beautiful  woman? 

Sir  Hor.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Love!  why  thon'rt  ano- 
ther JBtna — Cupid's  burning  mountain.  Your  nose 
Las  taken  fire  at  your  fancy,  and  become  a  beacon  to 
warn  all  young  gentlemen  of  three-score  and  ten, 
of  the  rocks  and  quicksands  hidden  in  the  sea  of 
amorous  desires. 

Vand.  Upon  my  word.  Sir  Hornet,  this  is  exceed- 
ingly strange. 

Sir  Hor.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Yon  roust  excuse  me. 
What  a  rosy  youth  !  Harkye!  friend  Vanderveldt, 
it's  my  opinion  you  have  been  bantering  me. 

Vand.  Od!  that's  a  good  thought.  {Aside.') — 
Bantering  you!  why,  ay,  to  be  sure  I  have.  Ha, 
ha,  ha  !     {Forces  a  laugh.) 

Sir  Hor.  Oh  !  you  have  ? 

T^anrf.  Certainly.    Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  Hor.  Ha,  ha,  ha !    (  With  the  same  tone.) 

Vand.  Didn't  you  perceive  that  before  ?  Ha,  ha ! 

Sir  Hor.  No,  'faith !     Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Vand.  That's  a  good  joke.    Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  Hor,  Excellent !  Ha,  ha,  ha!  (During  the 
laugh,  Sir  H,  imitates  Vandervelt,) — Now  let  ns 
be  serious. 

Vand,  With  all  my  heart. 

Sir  Hor,  And  I'll  tell  you  a  story. 

V^and.  Do. 

Sir  Hor.  There  was  a  certain  antient  personage 
of  my  acquaintance,  called  Andrew  Vandervelt — 

Vand.  What,  is  your  story  about  me? 

Sir  Hor,  Give  me  leave,  young  gentleman,  and 
you  shall  hear. — Everybody  imagined  him  to  be  a 
prudent,  sedate,  grave  person,  with  a  moderate 
share  of  common  sense — 

Vand.  Well! 

Sir  H.   And,  as  it  was  evident  his  beard  was 


grey,  bis  limbs  palsied,  his  skin  shrivelled,  and  his 
sinews  shrunk — 

Vand.  How,  Sir  Hornet? 

iS'jr  H.  They  naturally  concluded,  he  had  made 
his  will,  wrote  his  epitaph,  and  bespoke  his  coffin— 

Vand.  Mercy  upon  me  ! 

Sir  Hor.  But  instead  of  meditating,  like  a  pious 
Christian,  on  the  last  four  things,  a  crotchet  takes 
him  in  the  head,  he  buys  a  three-penny  fiddle, 
scrapes  a  matrimonial  jig,  claps  a  pair  of  horns 
upon  his  head,  and  curvets  through  the  town,  the 
sport  of  the  mob,  derided  by  the  young,  pitied 
by  the  old,  and  laughed  at  by  all  the  world. 

Vand.  Heaven  deliver  me,  what  a  pictare! — 
But  you  forget.  Sir  Hornet;  didn't  I  explain  to 
you  that  it  was  only  a  joke?    - 

Sir  Hor.  Oh!  true.  Ah!  witty  rogue  !  Well, 
adieu.     I'll  remember  the  joke.     Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Vand.  Ay  do.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  Hor.  Oh  !  for  a  song  to  the  tune  of  "  Room 
for  Cuckolds ! "  {^Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — A  Chamber  at  Sir  Harry  Portland's. 

Enter  Sir  Harry  Portland. 

Sir  Harry,  {Much  agitated.)  May  the  everlasting 
curse  of  heaven  consume  those  implements  of  hell, 
those  deceitful,  infernal  fiends  !  I'll  never  touch, 
never  look  on  cards  or  dice  again.  If  I  ever  make 
another  bet,  may  all  the  horrors  of  a  ruined  fortune 
haunt  me,  sleeping  and  waking  ;  may  I  be  pointed 
at  by  children,  and  pitied  by  sharpers.  Distrac- 
tion !  May  I  be — I  am  already  fuined,  past  re- 
demption. 

Enter  a  Servant,  who  delivers  a  letter  to  Sir  Harry. 

Sir  Harry.  {Breaks  open  the  letter  hastily.)  Um 

— Um— Stay,  sir.    {To  the  Servant.)    D n! 

Is  it  possible !  In  league  with  sharpers.  Who 
brought  this  letter,  sir  ? 

Servant.  A  porter,  sir. 

Sir  Harry.  Where  is  he  ?  [in  a  hurry. 

Servant.  Gone,  sir ;  he  ran  off  round  the  cornev 

Sir  Harry.  You  may  go,  sir.  [^Exit  Servant, 

Enter  OsBORNE. 

Osb.  You  seem  moved.  Sir  Harry  ;  may  I  en- 
quire the  cause  ? 

Sir  Harry.  You  are  the  cause,  sir. 

Osb.  I ! 

Sir  Harry.  Yes,  you.    There,  read,  sir. 

Osb.  {Reads.)  "Beware  of  a  false  friend;  the 
person  who  gives  you  this  caution,  ivould  sacrifice  a 
life  to  preserve  you  from  the  destruction  that  threatens 
you.  Mr.  Osborne  is  in  league  with  Jews  and 
sharpers,  and  you  are  a  victim  to  his  avarice  and 
duplicity."  So,  so.  Well,  Sir  Harry,  do  you 
give  any  credit  to  this  epistle? 

Sir  Harry.  Nay,  sir,  you  are  to  tell  me  how 
much  or  how  little  credit  it  deserves. 

Osb.  Why,  look  you.  Sir  Harry,  I  cannot,  nor  ' 
I  will  not,  enter  into  explanations. 

Sir  Harry.  Sir !  Cannot,  nor  will  not,  enter 
into  explanations ! 

Osb.  No,  sir. 

Sir  Harry.  But  I  say,  sir,  yon  shall. 

Osb.  Shall ! 

Sir  Harry.  Yes,  sir,  shall. 

Osb.  Ay,  sir?    Who  is  he  that  shall  make  me?  . 

Sir  Harry.  I  am  he,  sir. 

Osb.  Indeed ! 

Sir  Harry.  Friendship,  honour,  honesty,  ought 
to  make  you  ;  but  present  appearances  declare  yon 
void  of  these. 

Osb,  Present  appearances  declare  yon  void  of 
reason,  sir,  otherwise  you  would  remember  me  for 
one  of  those  who  are  are  not  to  be  terrified  by  a 
loud  tongue,  or  an  angry  brow.  I  repeat  it,  I  will 
not  now   cuter  into  explanations.  I  have  played 
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with  you,  I  Lave  staked  my  money,  and  won 
yours.  Would  it  have  been  dishonourable  had 
you  won  mine "?  I  have  disposed  of  that  money  as 
I  thought  proper.  No  matter  whether  with  Jews 
or  Christians;  and,  I  should  have  supposed,  your 
passion  and  suspicion  would  have  required  better 
proof,  than  the  malevolent  aspersion  of  an  anony- 
mous letter,  ere  they  on^ht  to  have  incited  you  to 
a  quarrel  with  your  friend. 

Sir  Harry.  I  beg  your  pardon,  dear  Osborne;  I 
am  to  blame  ;  nothing  but  the  severity  of  my  late 
losses  can  plead  for  me ;  I  know  you  to  be  a  noble- 
hearted,  worthy  fellow,  and  explanations,  on  such 
an  accusation,  are  as  much  beneath  yon  to  give,  as 
me  to  demand.  Forget  my  silly  warmth  :  it  is  ray 
weakness. 

Osb.  Do  you  forget  the  cause  of  it,  Harry,  and  it 
is  forgot. 

Sir  Harry.  It  was  madness — I  am  above  sus- 
picion—  'tis  ungenerous — 'tis  damnable — pray  ex- 
cuse— pray  forgive  me. 

Osh.  Well,  well,  think  no  more  on't ;  only 
guard  against  suspicion  for  the  future.  \^Exil. 

Sir  Harry.  No,  no,  it  cannot  be ;  there  is  an 
open  fortitude  in  his  manner,  a  boldness  that  can 
only  result  from  innocence. 

^nfer  Melissa. 

Mel.  Oh  !  brother,  T  am  glad  I  hare  found  yon. 
Why  did  you  send  these  troublesome  things  tome? 
Why  did  not  you  take  care  of  them  for  me?  Trust 
a  giddy  girl,  indeed,  with  a  parcel  of  bank  bills. 
Here,  here,  here  they  are,  take  'em,  take  'em, 
they  will  be  safe  with  yon  ;  I  have  been  in  a  panic, 
ever  since  they  were"  in  my  possession,  lest  they 
should  take  wing,  and  fly  through  the  key-hole, 
or  in  some  other  noacconntable  way.  I  am 
unused  to  such  large  sams,  and  don't  feel  happy 
while  they  are  about  me. 

Sir  Harry.  But  what  am  I  to  do  with  them  1 1 

Mel.  Keep  them  till  to-morrow,  and  then,  you 
know,  when  you  give  my  hand  to  your  friend,  you 
may  give  them  too,  to  make  it  the  more  accept- 
able; there  are  just  twenty,  of  one  thousand  each. 
So,  no,w  I  am  easy — good  b'ye:  I  am  going  to  pur- 
chase a  few  knick-knacks.  \^Exit. 

Sir  Harry.  Well,  but,  sister!  Melissa!  She's 
gone,  flown  on  the  light  wings  of  innocence  and 
happiness,  while  I,  depressed  by  folly,  feel  a 
weight  upon  my  heart,  that  hope  itself  cannot  re- 
move. What  is  a  ruined  gamester?  An  idiot, 
who  begins  for  his  amusement,  who  continues 
hoping  to  retrieve,  and  who  is  ruined  before  he 
can  recollect  himself;  a  wretch,  deserted,  solitary, 
forlorn ;  ashamed  of  society,  yet  miserable  when 
alone  ;  shunned  by  the  prosperous ;  despised  by 
the  prudent ;  deservedly  exposed  to  the  poisoned 
shafts  of  insolence  and  envy  ;  a  by-word  to  the 
vulgar,  and  a  jest  to  the  fortunate ;  haunted  by 
duns,  preyed  upon  by  usurers,  persecuted  and 
cnrst  by  creditors.  Inexplicable  infatuation  !  [Exit, 

Scene  II. — Another  Apartment. 
Enter  Clara,  Melissa,  and  'Squire  Turnbiill. 

Mel.  Mr.  Tnrnbull,  I  must  beg,  sir,  you'll  desist. 

Tarn.  Dezist,  why,  to  be  zure  ;  I'll  go  and  buy 
license  out  o'hand,  make  hay  while  the  zon  do 
zhine.and  don't  lose  the  zheep  for  aha'porth  o'tar; 
what  tho,'  the  pepper-box  must  ha'  a  lid;  a  bushel 
o'words  wunt  vill  a  basket ;  when  the  owl  goes  a 
hunting,  'tis  time  to  light  the  candle. 

Clara.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  If  you'll  permit  me,  my 
dear,  I  think  I  can  relieve  you  from  this  embarass- 
ment. 

Mel.  Permit  you !  I  am  sore  if  you  can,  you 
shall  be  canonized,  and  have  churches  erected  to 
your  memory. 

Clara.  I'll  talk  to  him  in  his  own  language,  he 
can  comprehend  no  other. 


Turn.  Well,  vair  lady. 

Clara,  Well,  zir. 

Turn.  Yon  do  zee  how  the  nail  do  drive.    Be 

you  to  be  one  at  bridal ! 

Clara.  No. 

Turn.  No!     Why  zo?  you'st  be  bride-maid. 

Clara.  No,  but  I  wunt. 

Turn.  Wunt  you  1 

Clara.  No;  nor  you'st  not  be  bridegroom,  nother. 

Turn.  No! 

Clara,  No. 

Turn,  How  zo ! 

Clara.  Because  you've  zold  the  zkin  avore 
you've  catclied  the  vox.  You've  reckoned  yoar 
chickens  bevore  they  be  hatched. 

Tnrn.  Nay,  uay  ;  stop  at  the  dike  ;  zure  I  do 
knaw  my  own  mind,  an  miss  be  agreed. 

Clara.  But  miss  ben't  agreed. 

Turn.  No !    That's   a  good  joke;  but  she   be, 

Clara.  But  she  ben't,  though.  [though. 

Turn.  But  I'm  zure  she  be. 

Clara,  But  I'm  zure  she  ben't. 

Turn.  No!     Why,  miss,  ben't  you  agreed? 

Mel.  No,  sir. 

Turn,  No  I 

Clara,  You  may  gape,  but  the  cherry  won't 
drop ;  too  much  mettle  is  dangerous  in  a  blind 
horse  ;  misreckoning  is  no  payment ;  John  would 
ha'  wed,  but  Mary  war  na  willing. 

Mel.  You  seem  surprised,  sir ;  I  can  only  say, 
it  is  without  reason  ;  you  have  deceived  yourself, 
in  supposing  such  an  alliance  possible,  and  I  hope 
your  own  good  sense  will  inform  you,  that,  after 
this  declaration,  any  renewal  of  your  addresses  to 
me  must  be  considered  an  insult. 

Turn.  An'  zo,  then,  the  meaning  of  all  this  vine 
zpeech,  I  zoppose,  is,  that  you  wunt  ha'  me? 

Mel.  It  is. 

Clara.  "  Make  hay  while  the  zun  do  zhine ; 
don't  lose  the  zlieep  for  a  ha'p'orth  of  tar  ;  a  boshel 
of  words  wunt  vill  a  basket ;  when  the  owl  goes  a 
hunting,  'tis  time  to  light  the  candle."  Yourmost 
obedient,  gentle  'squire.    Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

[Exit,  toith  Clara. 

Turn.  Zo,  then,  it  zeems  I  ha'  been  reckoning 
without  my  host  here.  Well,  what  though,  zoon 
hot  zoon  cold  ;  zoon  got  zoon  gone  ;  care's  no  cure ; 
zorrow  won't  pay  a  man's  debts  ;  he  wanted  a 
zinging-hird,  that  gave  a  groat  for  a  cuckoo  ;  an' 
he  that  loses  a  wife  and  zixpence,  has  lost  a  tester. 
— [Enter  Miss  TURNBULL.]— Why,  Barbara, 
what  he's  the  matter  wi'  thee  ?  Where  bast  thee 
been  ? 

Miss  T.  Been !     Why  I  ha'  bin  wildered. 

Turn.  What,  lost! 

Miss  T.  Ees  ;  an'  if  I  had  na'  by  good  hap  met 
wi'  John,  who  has  got  direction  in  written  hand, 
it  were  vive  golden  guineas  to  a  brass  varthin  I'ad 
been  kidnapped  an'  zent  to  America,  among  the^ 
Turks. 

Turn.  Zerve  thee  right,  thee  must  be  gadding  ; 
but  I  ha'  news  vor  thee,  the  cow  has  kicked  down 
the  milk;  it's   all   off 'tween  miss  and  I. 

Miss  T.  Zure!  rabbit  me  an  I  didn't  guess  as 
much. 

Turn.  Ees,  the  nail's  clenched ;  zhe  and  I  ba' 
zhook  hands,  an'  parted. 

MissT.  My  gracious  !  What,  won't  yo' ha' zhe  ? 

Turn.  No,  I  wunt ;  her  may  whistle,  but  I 
zba'n't  hear  ;  her  may  beckon,  but  I  zha'n't  come; 
catch  me  an'  ha'  me,  I'm  no  vool ;  zo,  do  you  zee, 
an'  you  be  minded  to  wed,  zay  grace  an'  vail  to  ; 
vor  I  don't  like  your  London  tricks,  an'  zo  I'st 
leave  it  as  vast  as  I  can. 

Miss  T.  An'  when  be  I  to  be  wed? 

Turn.  Why,  I  do  vind  Zir  Hornet  be  oome;zo, 
when  yo'  do  zee  Zir  Harry,  yo'  may  zettle't ;  an', 
d'ye  hear,  Barbara,  don't  let  me  vind  yo'  at  any 
o'these  skittish  oft'  an'  on  freaks  ;  I  ha'  zeen  too 
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much  on  'um  latelj.  Oh !  liere  be  Zir  Harry  com- 
ing, an'  iso  I'st  leave  you  to  make  love  your  own 
way;  I'st  not  play  my  ace  o'trumps  out  yet.  \^Exit. 

Enter  SiR  Harry  Portland. 

Sir  Harry.  So,  here's  my  good  whimsical  un- 
cle's nonpareil,  as  he  calls  her— his  phoenix.  All 
alone,  Miss  TurnbuU? 

Miss  T,  Ees  ;  brother  be  just  gone ;  a's  vallen 
Out  wi'  miss,  an'  a's  plaguily  frumped. 

Sir  Harry.  Sure !  [make  love. 

Miss  T.  Ees  ;  a  zaid,  too,  'at  yo'   an'  I  be  to 

Sir  Harry.  He  did ! 

Miss  T.  Ees ;  and  I  do  knaw  his  tricks  ;  a'U  be 
in  a  woundy  rage,  an  I  don't  do  as  he  bids  me. 

Sir  Harry.  What,  will  he  be  surly? 

Miss  T.  Znrly  !  a'll  snarl  worser  than  our  great 
dog,  Jowler,  at  a  beggar. 

Sir  Harry.  He  is  ill-tempered,  then  ■? 

Miss  T.  Oh!  a'll  znlk  vor  a  vortnight  round,  an' 
when  a  comes  about  again,  a'll  make  a  believe  to 
romp;  an' then  a' lumps,  an' gripes,  an' pinches, 
till  I  am  quite  a  weary  on't. 

Sir  Harry.  Well  you  may,  I  think.  Poor 
thing.  {Aside.)  And  which  way  are  we  to  make 
love? 

MissT.  My  gracious!  don't  you  knaw? 

Sir  Harry.  1  believe  I  can  give  a  guess;  you, 
I  suppose,  are  to  hang  down  your  head  and  titter. 

Miss  T.  Ees. 

Sir  Harry.  I — hera!  and  look 'sheepish. 

Miss  T.  Ees.  [thumbs. 

Sir  Harry.  You  gnaw  your  apron  ;  I  twirl  my 

Miss  T.  He,  he!    Ees. 

Sir  Harry.  You  say — it's  a  very  fine  day,  sir, 
and  I  answer,  yes,  ma  am,  only  it  rains. 

Miss  T.  He,  he,  he!  Ees,  iveck,  that  be  vor  all 
the  world  the  very  moral  of  our  country  vashion. 
■Oh !  but  here  be  zomebody  coming. 

Enter  SiR  Hornet  Armstrong,  Ci-ara,  and 
Vandervelt. 

Sir  Hor.  Why,  Harry,  you  dog,  what,  have  you 
bid  yourself,  because  you  would  not  see  me? 

Sir  Harry.  Dear  sir,  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to 
see  you,  but  it  is  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since  I 
heard  of  your  being  in  town  ;  and  I  suppose,  sir, 
you  will  scarcely  be  angry  at  finding  roe  in  this 
company.  {Vand.,  Sir  Harry,  and  Miss  T.retires.) 

Sir  Hor,  Finding  you  in — Zounds!  what 
awkward  cargo  of  rusticity  has  he  got  there  ?  (To 
Clara.) 

Clara.  A  young  lady  from  Somersetshire,  with 
a  tolerably  good  fortune,  that  Sir  Harry,  it  is 
thought  by  some,  intends  to  marry. 

Sir  Hor.  Marry !  He  should  as  soon  marry  the 
mummy  of  queen  Seiiiirarais. 

Clara.  She  has  been  strongly  recommended  to 
the  family,  sir. 

Sir  Hor.  Recommended!  By  whom  l 

Clara.  By  one  you  are  very  intimate  with,  and 
who  has  very  great  influence  with  Sir  Harry,  as 
well  as  with  yourself. 

Sir  Hor.  Ay  !    Who  is  that? 

Clara.  Pardon  me  there,  Sir  Hornet. 

Sir  Hor.  Certainly  the  fellow  cannot  be  foolish 
enough  to  admire  her ;  but  I  shall  soon  discover 
that,  by  what  he  thinks  of  you.    Harkye,  Harry! 

Sir  Harry.  Sir. 

SirHor.  I  cannot,  upon  the  whole,  tell  very 
well  what  to  make  of  you.  Are  you  thoroughly 
convinced  that  you  are,  at  this  instant,  legally  ca- 
pable of  making  your  will? 

Sir  Harry.  My  will,  sir! 

iSiV  Hor.  Ay,  are  yon  of  sound  mind  ? 

Sir  Harry.  I  believe  so,  sir. 

Sir  Hor.  Then  pray  tell  me,  now  we  have  you 
face  to  face,  what  is  your  opinion  of  MissTul'iibull? 

Sir  Harry.  Sir,  that  is  by  no  means  a  question 
proper  to  be  answered  in  this  company. 


SirHor.  Paha!    D— n  your  delicacy.     Make 
your  panegyric,  and  I'll  blush  for  her  and  you,  too. 
Sir  Harry.  Sir,  I  have  no  panegyric  to  make. 
SirHor.  Sir! 
Sir  Harry.  Even  so. 

SirHor.  Why  yon  impudent,  confounded — 
Have  you  the  barefaced  eftrontery,  with  such  a 
picture  before  your  eyes,  to^ 

Sir  Harry.  You  have  applied  the  torture,  and 
my  own  ease  requires  confession. 

Sir  Hor.  Humph  !  And  so  you — Now,  pray,  all 
be  attentive,  for  Bacon's  brazen  head  is  going  to 
utter.  So  yon  do  not  think  Miss  Tornbull  a  most 
engaging— (5fir  Harry  smiles.) — Why,  you  intoler- 
able— 

Sir  Harry.  I  am  concerned  to  see  you  so  serious 
on  the  subject.  I  must  acknowledge,  that  in  this 
case,  sir,  I  have  either  a  most  perverse  or  stupid 
imagination,  and,  cannot,  for  the  soul  of  me,  dis- 
cover the  latent  wonders  in  the  young  lady,  which 
your  better  sight  has  so  distinct  a  view  of. 
SirHor.  Ha! 

Sir  Harry.  I  am,  however,  exceedingly  willing 
to  try  the  utmost  strength  of  my  faith,  to  believe 
as  much  as  I  can,  and  take  the  rest  for  granted  ; 
provided  you  will  not  inflict  the  punishment  of  a 
wife  upon  my  superstition. 

iStV  Hor.  Obliging  youth  !  {Bows.)  Inflict  the 
punishment  of  a  wife  upon  your  superstition!  And 
so  you  think,  no  doubt,  a  wife  a  burthen  much  tpo 
heavy  for  the  back  of  so  fine  and  pretty  a  town- 
made  gentleman  as  yourself. 

Sir  Harry.  With  the  addition  of  MissTurnbull's 
accomplishments,  I  most  undoubtedly  do,  sir. 

Sir  Hor.  You  do  !  Humph  !  Pray,  most  civil 
sir,  permit  me  to  ask — perhaps  there  may  be  some 
other  lady  in  this  good  company,  to  whom  your 
profound  penetration  would  give  the  preference? 

Sir  Harry.  If  such  preference  could,  in  the 
least,  make  me  deserving  of  her,  I  have  no  scruple 
to  say  there  is. 
Sir  Hor.  Miracle  of  modesty  1  There  is  ? 
Sir  Harry.  Most  assuredly.  But,  though  to 
possess  the  lady  you  hint  at,  would  make  me  bless- 
ed beyond  description,  I  have  never  dared  to  de- 
clare so  much  before,  because  I  am  conscious  of 
being  nnworthy  of  such  a  profusion  of  charms  and 
accomplishments. 

Clara.  Generous  diflfidence  !  (Aside.) 
Sir  Hor.  Charms  and — What  the  devil  is  all 
this?  Where  am  I,  at  sea,  or  on  shore?  Have  I 
a  calenture  in  my  brain,  or  is  this  my  nose  !  They 
— they  call  you  Sir  Harry  Portland,  don't  they, 
sir  ? 

Sir  Harry.  And  your  nephew,  sir. 
Sir  Hor.    No  ;    that's  rather  dubious.      Well, 
then,  Mr.  Harry,  or  Sir  Harry,  or  what  you  please, 
you  are  pretty  well  convinced,  I   suppose,  that  I 
have  had  some  slight  regard  for  you. 

Sir  Harry.  Perfectly,  sir,  and  remember  it  with 
gratitude. 

Sir  Hor.  That  remains  to  be  proved,  friend. 
Ever  since  your  father's  death,  if  I  don't  mistake, 
I  have  been  tolerably  busy,  a  little  active,  or  so, 
in  forming  your  mind  and  manners,  and  moulding 
you  into  a  sort  of  being,  a  man  might  behold  with- 
out blushing. 

Sir  Harry.  It  is  impossible,  sir,  I  should  ever 
forget  your  goodness,  though  I  am  happy  to  be 
reminded  of  it. 

Sir  Hor.  That's  a  lie,  I  believe.  However,  sir, 
among  the  rest  of  my  cares,  I  was  anxioms  to  find 
a  woman  worthy  of  you;  nay,  so  solicitous  was  I 
about  adjusting  preliminaries,  that  though  thegout 
had  laid  an  embargo  upon  a  parcel  of  my  fingers 
and  toes,  I  resolved  to  forego  my  own  ease,  and 
set  sail  immediately,  that  I  might  convoy  you  safe 
into  the  harbour  of  happiness. 

Sir  Harry.  I  am  very  sensible  of  tlie  benevo- 
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]eiice  of  yoar  Intentions,  sir,  and  only  wish  you  bad 
done  Die  the  honour  to — 

SirHor.  "Well,  I  have  only  a  word  or  two  more 
to  say  on  the  subject :  I  have  been  an  enthusiastic 
old  blockhead,  'tis  true,  and  was  fool  enough  to 
think  all  men  had  eyes  ;  however,  if  you  have  not 
either  the  complaisance,  the  wit,  or  the  love,  to  hit 
upon  some  expedient  to  make  your  peace  with  Miss 
Turnbull,  I  will  never  see,  never  know,  never 
speak  to  you  again.  And  now,  sir,  you  will  act 
as  your  great  wisdom  shall  direct. 

Sir  Harry.  Indeed,  sir,  I  am  distressed  to  see 
you  so  intent  upon  this  business ;  I  am  exceedingly 
unhappy  to  do  the  least  thing  to  incur  your  dis- 
pleasure, at  this  moment'  especially:  I  have  a 
thousand  reasons  to  be  dissatislied  with  myself, 
and  am  grieved  to  add  your  anger  to  the  list.  I 
would  Ao  anything  in  my  power  to  preserve  your 
friendship  and  affection;  but  this  is  too  severe  a 
task ;  I  cannot  totally  forget  common  sense :  I 
cannot  entirely  command  so  delicate  a  passion  as 
that  of  love.  A  little  time  will  discover  whether  I 
am  ever  to  think  of  love  or  happiness  again !  of 
this,  however,  I  am  certain,  I  never  can  possess 
either  with  Miss  Turnbull.  [Exit. 

SirHor.  Indeed,  youngster!  so  resolute! 

Clara.  What  a  noble  fortitude !   (^Aside.) 

Sir  Hor.  We  shall  see  who  will  first  read  their 
recantation.  An  insensible,  blind  puppy  !  I'll  be 
a  greater  torment  to  him,  than  a  beadle  to  a  beg- 
gar, a  cat  to  a  rat,  or  a  candle  to  a  moth  :  I'll 
singe  his  wings;  I'll  plague  him  worse  than  Moses 
did  the  Egyptians.  [ther  opinion. 

Clara,  Oh !  Sir  Hornet,  you'll  soon  be  of  ano- 

Sir Hor.  Never, never,  never! — [£«/«• 'Squire 
Turnbull,  unperceived.J — However,  let  him  act 
as  he  will,  Miss  Turnbull  shall  have  no  cause  to 
repent  her  coming  to  London.  [zights  1 

Miss  T.  What !   will  yo'  take  me  to  zee   the 

Turn.  Who  the  devil  bade  that  goose  cackle  ■? 

Sir  Hor.  A  cursed  idiot,  or  I  have  no  skill  in 
physiognomy. 

Turn.  What,  Barbara  I  Ees,  that  her  be,  though 
no  vool,  neather:  herdoknaw  better  than  to  thatch 
her  house  wi'  pancakes. 

Sir  Hor.  Psha  !     Miss  Turnbull !  {To  Clara.) 

Miss  T.  Ees,  I  be  here. 

SirHor.  Again!  {Takes  Clara  by  the  hand.) 
Give  me  leave,  I  say,  dear  Miss  Tarnball,  to — 

Vand.  Eh  !    Sir  Hornet ! 

Clara.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

SirHor.  Why,  what —  [bull,  sure! 

Vand.  You  don't  take  my  turtle  for  Miss  Torn- 

Sir  Hor.  Your  turtle  !  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean  by  your  turtle  ;  but  I  take  this  young  lady 
for  Miss  Turnbull,  sure. 

Vand.  You  dp ! 

Sir  Hor.  Yes,  I  do.  ( Vand.  and  Clara  laugh.) 
Why,  what  the  devil — Eh  ! — why,  sure — 

vand.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  This  is  a  good  joke. 

Sir  Hor.  A  good  joke  !  Why,  madam — 'Squire 
— Zounds ! — 

Vand.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  would  not  have  missed 
this  for  a  thousand  pounds  in  new  coined  guineas. 

Sir  Hor.  Mr.  Turnbull,   sir,   is   not   this   your 

Turn.  Zister  !  [sister,  sir  ? 

Sir  Hor.  Yes. 

Turn.  What  thic  ! 

SirHor.  Yes. 

Turn.  Thic  Barbara ! 

Sir  Hor.  Zounds!  yes,  I  tell  you. 

Turn.  Why,  no,   to  be  zure.    Thic  be  Barbara! 

Clara.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  [fleered. 

Vand.  Ha,   ha,    ha!  the  biter  bit;  the  fleerer 

Sir  Hor.  {  Whistles.)  Thic  be  Barbara  ! 

Turn.  Ees,  thic  be  Barbara ! 

Miss  T.  Ees,  I  be  Barbara. 

Vand.  Why,  what  a  numskull  yoar  nephew  is, 
Sir  Hornet. 


Sir  Hor.  Da  you  think  soT 

Vand.  A  blind,  insensible  piqjpy  ? 

Sir  Hor.  Is  be? 

Vand.  But  yott'H  torment  him;  you'll  singe  {119 
wings  ;  you'll  plague  him  worse  than  Moses  did 
the  Egyptians.     What  a  discovery  f 

SirHor.  Oh!  yes;   I  haTe  made  more  disco'- 

Vand.  Ay,  what  are  they  ?  fveries. 

Sir  Hor.  Why  the  first  is,  you're  an  old  fool  ; 
the  next  is,  I  am  another  ;  and  the  third  is,  thai 
we  are  not  the  only  fools  tn  company. 

l^Exit ,  followed  by  Clara  and  Vand. 

Turn.  Barbara. 

Miss  T.  Ees. 

Turn.  How  does  thee  libe London? 

Miss  T.  I  knaw  not;  it dozeemastraageplacev 

Turn,  A  strange  place  ! 

Miss  T.  Ees,  I  do  think  it  her. 

Turn.  Thee  dost  ] 

Miss  T.  Ees. 

Turn,  An'  zo  do  I ;  whereby,  dost  zee?  Til 
get  out  ou't  as  vast  as  I  can.  A  pretty  cbace,.  a» 
the  man  said  that  rode  vifty  miles  a'ter  a  wild 
goose.  London !  An  this  be  London,  the  devit 
take  London.  Come,  pack  np  thy  ribaads  an' 
vlappets,  an'  make  thyzel  ready.  r-i  v 

Miss  T.  Neea,  zure;  you  wunt  go  zo  zot)ii.>fi 

Turn.  Wunt  I?  An' I  stay  in  thic  towa  tifriit^t, 
I'll  eat  it  vor  break  vast  to-morrow.  '.t>c;->i''.''  -• 

Miss  T.  My  gracious  !  '  >  i*li 

Turn.  Come,  come,  don't  stand  mauxingabd 
dawdling,  but  make  thyzel  ready.  f. 

Mis*  T,  Lard!-  why  1  a'  zeen  nothing  yet. 

Turn,  No,  nor  nothing  thee  zhalt  zee,  that  I 
promise  thee  ;  zo  stir  thy  stumps,  I  tell  thee. 

Miss  T,  My  gracious  !  Mun  I  go  down  into  t' 
country  again  like  a  vool,  an'  ha'  nothing  to  zay 
vor  myzel  ? 

Turn,  W  hy,  look  thee,  Barbara  ;  come  along ; 
vor  thee  have  come  up  like  a  vool,  zo  there  can  be 
no  harm  in  thy  going  down  like  a  vool.     \_Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — A  Library  in  Sir  Harry  Portland's 
house. 

Sir  Harry  Portland  and  Timid  discovered. 

Timid.  Indeed,  sir,  you  have  always  been  the 
best  of  masters  to  me. 

Sir  Harry,  No,  Timid,  no  ;  I  have  been  a  very 
weak,  idle, '  fellow ;  and  have  put  it  out  of  my 
power  to  be  a  good  master  to  any  one. 

Timid.  Lackaday!  Sir,  don't  say  so  ;  I  am  afraid 
I  have  been  a  bad  servant ;  a  very  bad  servants 

Sir  Harry.  Never. 

Timid.  Lackaday !  sir,  you  don't  know,  yoti 
don't  know !  Lackaday!  I  thought  all  for  the  best. 

Sir  Harry.  You  have  only  done  what  I  com- 
manded. 

Timid.  To  be  sure,  sir.  But,  lackaday !  I  wish 
I  dared  to  open  my  mind  to  him.  I  am  terrified; 
he  will  never  believe  me  innocent.  {Aside.) 

Sir  Harry.  My  ruin  is  all  my  own  work.  Here, 
Mr.  Timid,  take  this  ring  and  remember  me ;  it 
may  be  the  last  present  I  shall  ever  make  you. 

Timid,  Pray  don't  say  so,  sir.    I  am  terrified. 

Sir  Harry,  I  am  going  to  Mr.  Osborne's. 

Timid,  To  Mr.  Osborne's  ! 

Sir  Harry.  Yes,  if  you  should  not  see  me  to- 
morrow morning;  if  any  accident  should  happen — 

Timid,  Lackaday ! 

Sir  Harry,  Give  the  state  of  my  affairs,  which  I 
ordered  you  to  draw  up,  to  my  uncle,  and  this, 
picture  to  Clara,  the  young  lady  that  is  with  him. 

Timid.  Sir  !     What  do  you  mean  ? 

Sir  Harry.  Oh !  nothing,  nothing  ;  I'm  not  very 
well ;  I — a  sliglit  swimming  in  my  head,  that's  all; 
but  there  is  noBLnowing  what  may  happen. 

Timid.  Lackaday !  Sir,  you  terrify  me,  you  talk 
like  a  dying  man  making  his  will. 
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Sir  Hat  ry.  No,  no,  not  so;  I  have  nothing  to 
leave :  and,  as'  to  dying,  men  mast  die  ;  live  as 
long  as  they  can,  they  must  all  die  at  last. 

Timid.  Shall  I  go  for  Sir  Hornet,  or  your  sister, 
or  the  young  lady  1 

Sir  Harry.  No;  no  young  ladies  for — Oh! 

Timid.  Lackaday  !  my  heart  aches. 

Sir  Harry.  I  am  going  to  Mr.  Osborne's  pre- 
sently. 

Timid.  Lackaday  !  I  wish  he  knew — I'll  take 
the  mortgage  of  the  Kentish  estate  ;  Mr.  Osborne 
ordered  me  to  bring  it :  I'll  lay  it  open  on  Mr. 
Osborne's  table.  I  hope  my  dear  master  will  see 
it;  I  hope  he  will  discover  all.  (^Aside.) 

Sir  Harry.  Heigho  ! 
.    Timid.  Dear  sir,  don't   sigh  so;  don't  look  so  : 
tell  me  what  I  can  do  to  serve  you,  to  oblige  you, 
to  make  you  happier? 

Sir  Harry.  Nothing,  nothing;  past  hope,  past 
cure  ;  quite,  quite —  * 

Timid.  Lackaday ! 

Sir  Harry.  A  thoughtless,  profligate,  idle,  dis- 
sipated fellow.     Oh  !  my  head,  my  head ! 

Timid.  I  cannot  bear  to  see  him  so.  I'll  hurry 
to  Mr.  Osborne's  ;  I'll  try  if  I  can  yet  persuade 
him  to  be  a  true  friend  ;  I'll  beg,  I'll  pray,  I'll  go 
dowo  on  my  knees  ;  I'll  do  anything.  [Exit. 

Sir  Harry.  Clara!  an  angel!  a  cherub!  And 
■what  am  I  ?  Well,  well,  it  will  soon  be  all  over; 
there  will  be  a  sudden  stop — a  speedy  end.  (^Laugh- 
ing without.)  So  happy — Heaven — Heaven  increase 
your  joys  !  mine  are  for  ever  fled — light  laughter, 
innocent  smiles,  and  social  mirth  are  fled  for  ever, 
forever.     Oh,  folly!     Oh,  madness!  [Exit. 

■  Eitter  Sir  Hornet,  Vandervelt,  and  Clara, 
(^Laughing.) 

Sir  Hor.  Ay,  ay,  pray  laugh,  laugh  heartily,  I 
beseech  yon ;  I  deserve,  and  t  desire  no  mercy. 

Clara.  It  is  one  of  the  oddest  adventures. 

Vand.  How  the  deuce  could  you  mistake  that 
blowzabel.  Miss  Turnbull,  for  my  turtle "? 

Sir  Hor.  Why,  true,  as  you  say,  friend  Van  ; 
but  that  happens  to  be  a  blander  which  I  never 
did,  nor  ever  could  make.  I  shonld  as  soon  take 
myself  for  a  king,  or  you  for  a  conjuror.  I  only 
mistook  this  lady  to  be  Miss  Turnbull,  not  Miss 
Turnbull  to  be  this  lady. 

Vand.  Mistook  Miss  Turnbull  and  this  lady,  and 
—I  don't  understand  it. 

Clara.  Be  kind  enough.  Sir  Hornet,  to  explain 
the  matter. 

Sir  Hor.  Yoa  remember,  madam,  I  had  some 
conversation  with  you  in  the  rooms  at  Bath. 

Clara.  Perfectly. 

Sir  Hor.  And  you  could  not  but  perceive  how 
forcibly  I  was  struck  with  your  wit,  beauty,  and 
accomplishments. 

Clara.  I  recollect  yon  were  very  polite,  sir,  and 
were  pleased  to  say  abundance  of  obliging  things. 

Sir  Hor.  Not  half  so  many  as  I  thought,  I  as- 
sure you,  madam. 

Vand.  Well  said.  Sir  Hornet.  My  old  friend  is 
quite  enamoured  with  }'0u,  turtle. 

Sir  Hor.  Yes,  sir,  so  I  am;  though  I  do  not 
^intend  to  marry  the  lady. 

Vand.  Hem! 

Sir  Hor.  My  grand  object,  the  thing  that,  of  all 
others,  I  have  most  at  heart,  is  to  see  my  nephew. 
Sir  Harry,  happy ;  as  for  myself,  I  feel  I  am  grow- 
ing old  apace,  and  am  almost  tired  of  the  farce  of 
life. 

Vand.  Why  so.  Sir  Hornet  1  I  am  sure  you 
play  your  part  excellently. 

Sir  Hor.  No,  no  ;  I  am  rolling  down  hill  apace, 
and  as  the  first  steep  declivity  may  precipitate  me 
to  the  bottom,  there  are  certain  affairs  I  wish  to 
see  finished,  one  of  which  is  the  marriage'' of  Sir 
Harry. 


Clara.  So  the  person  you  asked  concerning  me, 
when  I  went  out  of  the  rooms,  mistook  the  ques- 
tion, and  thought  you  meant  Miss  Turnbull  1 

Sir  Hor.  So  it  appears,  madam;  and  I  was  too 
much  enraptured  to  stay  to  rectify  mistakes.  When 
I  negotiated  the  affair  with  'Squire  Turnbull,  I 
studiously  avoided  an  interview  with  his  supposed 
sister,  for  fear  the  business  should  wear  a  face  of 
precipitate  indelicacy  ;  and  I  thought  if  I  could 
once  bring  you  and  Sir  Harry  together,  I  would 
leave  the  contingent  possibilities  to  love,  and  the 
superior  good  qualities  and  penetration  of  the  par- 
ties, which  I,  rationally  enough,  concluded  could 
not  fail  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 

Clara.  But,  Sir  Hornet,  how  did  it  happen  that 
you  did  not  enquire  of  me  myself  who  I  was  ? 

Sir  Hor.  Why, 'faith!  madam,  I  had  been  so 
particular  with  you,  and  had  spoken  so  freely  on 
the  subjects  of  love  and  matrimony,  that  I  was 
afraid,  if  I  made  those  kind  of  inquiries,  you 
would  mistake  the  matter,  perhaps,  and  think  I 
wanted  to  make  love  to  you  in  my  own  proper 
person.     Hey  !  young  Van.  {Aside.) 

Vand.  Heigho  ! 

Clara.  Oh  !  no.  Sir  Hornet,  I  assure  yon,  I  had 
a  better  opinion  of  your  understanding. 

Vand.  Hem  ! 

iSiV  JEfor.  Certainly,  had  I  been  capable  of  such 
a  whim,  I  should  have  made  myself  cursedly  ridi- 
culous.   Hey!  yonngVan.  {Aside.) 

Clara.  Beyond  dispute ! 

Vand.  Heigho! 

Enter  TlMlv,  looking  wild  and  frighted. 

Sir  Hor.  Heyday !  What's  the  matter  with  you, 
old  Lackaday  ? 

Timid.  I'm  terrified,  I'm  terrified,  I'm  terrified! 

Sir  Hor.  Terrified !  What's  the  matter  ?  Zounds ! 
why  don't  you  speak  7 

Timid.  Lackaday  !  I  can't,  I  can't  speak. 

Sir  Hor.  Make  signs  then. 

Timid.  I'm  a  miserable  old  man ;  I  ran  all  the 
way  to  tell  you — 

Sir  Hor.  What? 

Timid.  Mr.  Osborne ! 

Sir  Hor.  Mr.  Osborne!   What  of  him'? 

Timid.  Lackaday !  Sir  Harry  ! 

Clara.  Heavens!  A  duel. 

Timid.  I  have  put  my  trust  in  man,  and  am  de- 
ceived; I  have  lean'd  upon  a  reed,  and  am  fallen; 
I  have  seen  the  shadow  of  friendship  and — 

Sir  Hor.  Curse  light  on  your  metaphors  ;  come 
to  facts  :  What  of  Osborne?  What  of  Sir  Harry  ? 
Where  are  they?  What  have  they  done?  What 
are  they  doing  ? 

Timid.  Gambling ! 

Sir  Hor.  How ! 

Timid.  I  was  at  Mr.  Osborne's  when  Sir  Harry 
came  ;  I  was  there  with  the  mortgage  of  the  Kent- 

Sir  H.  Otvihatl  [ish  estate. 

Timid,  It  was  executed  this  very  day  ;  I  am  a 
miserable  old  man — all  lost ! 

Sir  Hor.  Lost ! 

Timid.  Lackaday  !  that's  not  all ;  I  went  into 
the  next  room  and  heard  Sir  Harry  go  to  gaining 
with  a  gang  of  sharpers  that  were  there  on  purpose; 
Sir  Harry  had  lost  everything  he  had  in  the  world  ; 
Mr.  Osborne  has  got  all,  all  the  mortgages  of  all 
his  estates,  I  saw  'em,  left  'em  all  in  a  box  on  his 
table. 

Sir  Hor.  Mortgages  of  all  his  estates  !  Perdi- 
tion !  How  did  he  get  them?  How  came  you  to 
know? 

Timid.  Lackaday !  I  am  terrified,  I  dare  not 
tell;  lam  an  accomplice!  A  wicked,  innocent, 
miserable  old  man. 

Sir  Hor.  D n!  Order  the  coach,  there;   I'll 

tear  him  to  atoms  ;  I'll  rend  him  piecemeal — my 
poor  boy — an  intolerable  villain!  Dear  madam, 
you  don't  know  what  I  feel. 
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Clara.  Pardon  rae,  Sir  Hornet,  if  you  knew  mj 
heart,  you  would  not  say  so  ;  I  detest  the  treachery 
of  Mr.  Osborne  as  much  as  you  do ;  and,  woman 
as  I  am,  would  risk  my  life  to  see  it  properly  pu- 
nished. 

Sir  Hor.  A  smooth-tongued,  hypocritical  vil- 
lain, that  owes  his  life  to  my  boy. 

Clara.  Dear  Sir  Hornet,  excuse  my  weakness  ; 
I  am  in  the  utmost  terror — in  dread  of  consequences 
still  more  fatal. 

Timid.  Lackaday  !  sir,  so  am  I ;  I  am  terrified. 
Sir  Harry  gave  me  this  ring  for  a  remembrance, 
and  bade  me  deliver  this  picture  to  yon,  madam. 

Clara.  (Bursts  into  tears.)  It  is  liis  own. 

Timid.  He  looked  so  melancholy,  and  so  furious  ; 
"he  had  his  pistols. 

Clara.  His  pistols !  Oh !  for  pity's  sake,  Sir 
Hornet,  let  us  fly. 

Sir  Hor.  Instantly. 

Timid.  I'm  a  miserable  old  man.  [^Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Mr.  Osborm's  House. 

Enter  Sir  Harry  Portland  excessively  agitated, 
followed  by  Osborne  with  a  brace  of  pistols  that  he 
liad  wrestedfrom  him. 

Osb.  How  now,  Sir  Harry  ;  what  is  the  cause  of 
this  sudden  phrenzy  ?  Wiiy  expose  your  want  of 
temper  and  fortitude  thus  to  the  company"?  You 
Lave  driven  Ihera  away,  they  are  all  going — 

Sir  Harry.  Oh!  horror! 

Osb.  If  you  must  wreak  vengeance  on  yourself, 
let  it  be  a  becoming  one  at  least. 

Sir  Harry.  Insupportable  horror  I 

Osb,  Fie,  fie,  recover  your  temper ;  be,  or  seem 
to  be  a  man.  What — You  knew  you  were  ruined 
before  this  event. 

Sir  Harry.  Ob,  Osborne!  Oh,  Melissa!  lean- 
not  speak — I  cannot  utter  it;  I'm  a  wretch — a  vil- 
lain, the  meanest,  the  worst  of  villains,  and  infamy, 
eternal  infamy  is  mine. 

Osb.  Why,  what  have  you  done? 

iSjV  Harry.  Ruined  you,  ruined  my  sister. 

Osb.  How! 

Sir  Harry.  And  branded  myself,  everlastingly, 
a  villain.  [wayl 

Osb.  Ruined  rae!    ruined   your  sister!    which 

Sir  Harry.  The  money  I  have  lost  within. 

Osb.  Well. 

Sir  Harry.  Is  her's — Is  your's. 

Osb.  Mine ! 

Sir  Harry.  Melissa's — her  fortune — she  put  it 
into  my  hand  this  very  day. 

0*6.  D n! 

Sir  Harry.  Have  compassion  on  me,  give  me 
the  pistols,  let  me  at  once  put  an  end  to  my  mi- 
sery and  shame. 

Osb.  Thoughtless,  weak  man!  Do  you  think 
the  momentary  pang  of  death  a  suflScient  punish- 
ment for  the  ruin  and  destruction  you  have  en- 
tailed upon  all  those  who  have  had  the  misfortune 
to  love,  or  to  be  related  to  you  1  Do  you  think 
that  to  die,  and  to  forget,  at  once,  your  infamy  and 
crimes,  is  a  compensation  for  the  havoc  you  have 
made  with  the  peace  and  property  of  those  who 
■were  dearest  to  you,  who  must  live  to  feel  the  ef- 
fect of  your  vices,  and  bear,  unjustly,  the  reproach 
of  your  abandoned  conduct. 

Sir  Harry.  Oh,  torture  ! 

Osb.  Was  it  not  enough  that  you  had  reduced 
yourself,  from  affluence  and  honour,  to  contempt 
and  beggary,  but  you  must  wantonly,  wickedly, 
sport  with  what  was  not  your  own  ;  and  involve 
the  innocent  and  unborn  in  your  wretchedness  1 
Shall  not  your  sister's  oflfspring,  whom  your  in- 
temperance shall  have  reduced  to  poverty  and  mi- 
sery, detest  your  memory',  and  imprecate  curses 
on  your  name"? 

Sir  Harry.  Oh,  hell ! 


Sir   Hornet  Armstrong  speaks    without,  and 

afterwards  enters,  followed  by  Clara  a»jd  Timid. 

Sir  Hor.  Where  are  they?  which  is  the  room? 
So,  Mr.  Lucifer — 'could  you  decoy  your  friend  to 
no  other  place  to   rob  him,  but  your  own  house? 

Osb.  Did  you  address  yourself  tome.  Sir  Hornet. 

Sir  Hor.  Yes,  I  did,  Sir  Satan,  and  if— 

Sir  Harry.  Dear  sir,  forbear ;  I  alone  am  the 
proper  object  of  anger — of  vengeance — a  wretch — 
a  despised  and  miserable  outcast ;  and  bitteniess 
and  despair  are  deservedly  my  portion. 

Sir  Hor.  You  are  a  dupe,  a  poor  fascinated  fool ; 
you  have  beheld  the  serpent's  mouth  open,  have 
felt  the  influence  of  his  poisonous  breath,  yet  stu- 
pidly dropped  into  his  ravenous  jaws,  and  sung  a 
requiem  to  your  own  destruction. 

Osb.  You  are  liberal,  sir,  of  your  epithets  and 
accusations.     What  do  you  mean  by  them? 

Sir  Hor.  Horrible  impudence!  Have  you  not 
taken  a  vile,  a  rascally  advantage  of  the  want  of 
temper  in  the  man,  for  whom  you  professed  the 
niost  perfect  friendship  ?  Have  you  not  stripped 
him  of  his  estate,  by  the  most  villanons  arts,  by 
plotting  with  Jews  and  scoundrels'! 

0*6.  You  talk  loud,  sir.  [was  true. 

Sir  Harry.  Osborne    plotting!  the   letter  then 

Sir  Hor,  Yes,  plotting!  He  is  the  principal, 
the  leader  of  the  hellish  gang  that  has  been  plun- 
dering you. 

_Osb.  Well,  sir!  suppose  it — Whatthenl 

Sir  Hor.  W^hat  then  !  Halters  ! 

Osb.  Why  so,  sir?  He  has  persisted  in  bringing 
destruction  upon  himself,  and  must  sull'er  the  ef- 
fects of  his  obstinacy.  What  crime  was  there  in  roy 
receiving  what  he  was  resolved  to  throw  away? 
He  had  not  been  a  month  returned  from  his  travels,, 
before  his  passion  for  play  made  him  the  jest  of 
every  polite  sharper  in  town.  They  saw  there  was 
an  estate  to  be  scrambled  for,  and  every  one  was 
industrious  to  obtain  a  share.  After  squandering 
a  part  of  his  fortune  among  these  adventurers,  he 
engaged  at  play  with  me,  and  after  losing  one  sura, 
was  never  easy  till  he  had  lost  another.  Am  I, 
then,  to  be  accountable  for  his  folly?  [itt 

Sir  Harry.  Infernal  treachery !    Dares  he  avow 

Os6.  Dare  !  Yes,  sir,  I  dare. 

Clara.  Righteous  heaven  !  Is  there  no  peculiar, 
no  quick  vengeance  for  ingratitude?  {Aside.) 

Sir  Hor.  The  deeds,  the  annuities  you  have 
granted,  the  mortgages  you  have  made,  are  in  his 
possession  ;  he  owns  he  has  them  all. 

Sir  Harry.  He ! 

Osb.  Yes,  sir,  I. 

Sir  Harry.  Madness !  Remember  and  beware, 
remember  and  tremble,  though  I  have  no  longer 
the  fortune  of  Sir  Harry  Portland,  I  have  still 
Harry's  spirit,  and  dare  chastise  insolence  and 
perfidy. 

0*6.  No  doubt ;  the  man  who  is  rash  enough  to 
risk  his  estate  upon  the  chance  of  a  die,  has,  ge- 
nerally, valour  enough  to  wish  to  cut  the  winner's 
throat.     Friendship  is  no  protection. 

Clara.  Friendship!  Monstrous  prostitution! 
Friendship  !  Deeds,  Mr.  Osborne,  are  the  best 
proofs  of  friendship,  and  that  preacher  will  gain 
but  little  credit  who  is  a  detected  villain,  while  he 
is  describing  the  fitness  and  beauty  of  moral  virtue. 

Sir  Hor.  Friendship!  Where  are.  the  deeds, 
the  mortgages? 

0*6.  There  they  are,  sir.  (Points  to  a  box.) 
They  are  mine  ;  the  annuities  he  has  granted,  and 
the  mortgages  he  has  made  are  mine;  his  eflects 
are  mine,  his  houses  are  mine,  his  estates  are  mine, 
his  notes  are  mine,  his  all  is  mine,  except  his  po- 
verty and  spirit,  which,  as   he  says,  are  his  own. 

Sir  Harry.  Heavens!  must  I  bear  this? 

Sir  Hor,  Ohl  for  ratsbane  or  hemp. 

Osb.  Nay  more,  sir  :  (To  Sir  Hurry.)  I  was  not 
only  aware,  but  certain  of  my  own  superior  ad- 
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dress,  or  I  had  not  been  weak  enough  to  have 
risked  any  part  of  my  fortune.  .  I  have  not  yet  ao- 
quired  your  heroic  contempt  for  riches  ;  as  it  was, 
I  used  every  art  to  stimulate  and  incite  you  to 
play  ;  took  every  advantage,  studied  everv  trick, 
improved  every  lucky  chance,  and  rejoiced  at 
every  and  all  of  your  losses,  till  I  had  you  totally 
in  my  power;  I  beheld  distress  accumulating  on 
your  head,  and  was  happy  at  it ;  remarked  the 
agitation  of  your  mind,  and  increased  it;  saw  the 
infirmity  of  your  temper,  and  aggravated  it. 

Sir  Harry.  D — ■ — n  I     Are  you  a  mau  1 

Osb.  Try  me. 

Sir  Harry,  Dare  yon  give  me  the  satisfaction— 
the  revenge  of  a  manl 

Osb.  I'll  give  it  you  instantly,  sir.  {As  Sir 
Harry  offers  to  go,  Osborne  seizes  his  arm,  and  be- 
fore he  speaks,  his  countenance  changes  from  assumed 
anger  and  contempt,  to  the  most  tender  and  expressive 
friendship.)  There,  there  lies  your  revenge!  there 
is  your  satisfaction  !  Take  them,  remember  your 
former  folly,  and  be  happy. 

Sir  Harry,  Sir! 

SirHor,  What  7 

Clara,  Astonishment! 

Osb,  Why  do  you  seem  surprised  ?  My  heart  is 
yonr's,  my  life  is  your's !  I  owe  you  everything ; 
a  debt  which  never  can  be  repaid,  and  never  will 
be  forgotten.  When  sinking  beneath  the  murder- 
ous hand  of  villany,  it  was  the  benevolent  ardour 
of  your  soul,  it  was  the  intrepid  valour  of  your 
arm  that  rescued  me ! 

Sir  Harry.  Generous  friend ! 

Osb.  In  that  box  is  contained  all  that  I  have 
ever  won  of  you,  and  almost  all  you  have  ever  lost. 
I  have  become  an  associate  with  sharpers  to  pro- 
tect you  from  them ;  and,  by  sacrificing  a  little, 
have  preserved  the  rest.  I  have  worn  the  mask  till 
it  is  become  too  painful,  and  now  gladly  cast  it 
ofi'.  If  ray  conduct  have  yet  a  dubious  appearance, 
I  have  a  witness  that  will  be  instantly  credited. — 
iGoes  to  the  chamber -door,  and  adls  Melissa. — 
Melissa  enters,  and  runs  to  Sir  Harry.) 

Mel.  My  brother ! 

Sir  Harry.  Sisier*.    Osborne! 

Clara.  Oh,  my  heart! 

Sir  Hor.  (After  a  pause.)  Tol  de  rol ! 

Timid.  Lackaday !  I'm  a  happy  old  man  !  He's 
a  friend,  he's  a  true  friend!  I'm  a  happy  old  man ! 

■S^rH^rry,  Can  you,  too,  sister,  forgive  my  folly  ^ 
yott  that  I  have  injured  so  unpardonably  ? 

Mel.  Dear  brother,  you  are  not  so  guilty  as  you 
suppose.  It  was  a  plot  upon  you;  you  were  led 
into  it,  to  shew  yon  what  a  losing  gamester  is 
capable  of! 

SirHor.  Harkye,  sir!  (^To  Osborne.)  All  the 
mortgages  and  deeds  are  there,  you  say  1 

Osb.  All,  sir;  together  with  whatever  money 
that  has,  at  any  time,  been  won  of  him,  since  I 
have  been  concerned  in  this  transaction. 

SirHor.  All  in  that  box? 

Osb.  All. 

Timid.  I'm  a  happy  old  man  ! 

Sir  Harry.  My  dear  uncle  ! 

SirHor.  Let  me  alone — Tol  de  rol!- — {Goes  to 

■  Osborne,  and  takes  his  hand.)    Will  yon  forgive 

me,  Osborne?  will  you — will  you  forgive  my  boy? 

Sir  Harry.  {Takes  Osborne's  other  hand.)  Os- 
borne!— I  cannot  speak — 

Clara.  Indeed,  Mr.  Osborne,  I  don't  know  how 
to  tell  you  what  I  think.  Esteem,  admiration,  are 
poor  expressions  to  convey  my  feelings.  I  have 
been  mistaken  and  to  blame.  I  trembled  for  Sir 
Harry  ;  I  condemned  you  ;  and  wrote  a  letter — • 

Sir  Harry.  Dear  madam,  was  that  letter  your's  1 

Clara.  It  was. 

Sir  Harry.  How  much  obliged  am  I  to  you,  and 
to  you  all. 

Clara.  I  am  sorry ;  I  \ms  to  blame. 


Osb.  Nay,  madam ;  nobody  was  to  blame.  And 
now,  dear  Harry,  suffer  me  to  say  one  word ;  let 
this  transaction  be  a  powerful,  an  everlasting  me- 
mento to  you.  Remember  the  blood  that  has  been 
spilt  in  the  moment  of  passion  and  distress,  in  con- 
sequence of  indulging  in  this  shocking  vice;  re- 
member the  distracted  wife  and  widow's  curse,  the 
sting  of  desperation,  and  the  red  and  impious  hand 
of  suicide!  Despise  the  folly  that  made  the  prac- 
tice fashionable;  oppose  its  destructive  course; 
and  for  ever  shun,  for  ever  abominate,  the  detest- 
able vice  of  gaming. 

Sir  Harry.  Professions  of  resolution  from  me, 
Osborne,  come  with  an  ill  grace.  I  am  ashamed 
of  my  folly:  I  despised,  even  while  I  practised  it; 
but  the  punishment  you  have  inflicted  has  been  so 
judicious,  so  severely  generous,  I  think  I  can 
safely  say  there  is  no  probability  of  a  relapse. 

Sir  Hor,  Well,  but,  Harry,  turn  about — look  at 
this  lady;  surely,  you  have  not  forgotten  Miss 
Turnbull,  have  youl 

Sir  Harry.  Your  Miss  Turnbull,  sir,  I  shall 
never  forget. 

SirHor.  Oh!  what  you  have  heard  the  renowned 
history  of  my  Bath  adventure? 
Sir  Harry.  I  have,  sir. 

Sir  Hor.  Well,  and  what  say  yon  to — eb!  my 
cherub]  Yon  told  ine,  you  know,  yojahadno  aver- 
sion to  the  fellew. 

Clara.  Nay,  Sir  Hornet,  is  that  the  part  of  a  ooi>- 
fidante? 

Sir  Hor.  Why,  yes,  it  is  ;  for,  as  I  take  it,  a 
confidante  is  but  a  kind  of  a  go-between  to  bring 
the  parties  together — And  here  comes  the  blooming 
youth — [£>j<erVANDElivELT.] — here  comes  Johan- 
nes deTemporibus  to  second  the  motion. 

Vand.  To  second  what  motion.  Sir  Hornetl 

Sir  Hor.  An  hymeneal  motion. 

Vand.  Can't  tell.  Who  are  the  candidates? 

Sir  Hor,  Harry  Portland  and  Clara  Forester. 

Vand.  Hold,  hold !  Sir  Hornet,  not  so  fast  ? 
that  lady  is  my  ward.  [wife. 

Sir  Hor.  Yes,  and  may,  if  she  please,  be  your 

Vand.  Nay,  I — I  did  not  say  so.  Sir  Hornet. 

Sir  Hor.  No,  but  I  did,  young  Van.  But,  hark- 
ye !  {takes  him  aside)  resign  all  your  silly  preten- 
sions peaceably,  throw  your  worthies  into  the  fire, 
and  give  up  the  lady  to  her  lover ;  or  you  shall  be 
held  up,  in  terrorem,  an  object  of  ridicule,  to 
frighten  all  the  dangling,  whining,  old  fools  in 
Christendom,  who  are  turned  of  three-score. 

Vand.  Well,  well,  speak  in  a  lower  key. 

Sir  Hor.  May  I  be  certain  of  your  consent,  then? 

Vand.  Why,  yes,  yes — Heigho  ! 

Sir  Hor.  Dear  madam,  this  worthy,  ^old  gentle- 
man, your  guardian,  most  humbly  implores  you 
would  have  pity  upon  Sir  Harry. 

Clara.  Did  you  say  so,  papa? 

Vand,  Me!  no. 

SirHor.  How? 

Vand.  Not  in  those  exact  words ;  but  something 
very  like  it,  turtle.    Heigho  ! 

Mel,  Come,  my  dear  Clara,  let  me  have  the  h«^- 
piness  to  call  you  sister. 

Osb.  Let  me  intercede,  madam. 

Clara.  Psha!  here  is  everybody  interceding,  but 
him  that  can  intercede  most  to  the  purpose. 

Sir  Harry.  Forgive  me,  dearest  Clara !  my  fate 
is  suspended  on  your  lips;  and  I  am  so  conscious 
of  nnworthiness,  and  so  much  affected  by  the  fear 
of  a  severe  sentence,  that  I  hav»e  not  power  to 
plead  for  mercy. 

Clara.  Yes ;  but  you  have  a  partial,  tender- 
hearted judge. 

Sir  Hor.  Ay,  "  and  a  wise  young  judge,"  too. 

Cfara.  Well,  well!  I  cannot  dissemble.  A  ge- 
nerous heart,  a  noble  mind,  are  seldom  met  and 
seldom  merited.  When  happiness  like  this  pre- 
sents itself,  to  reject  is  not  to  deserve  it.  lExejint. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  at  Mr,  Placid' s. 
Enter  Mr.  Placid  and  MR.  SoLUS. 

Placid.  You  are  to  blame. 

Solus.  I  say  the  same  by  you. 

Placid.  And  yet  your  singularity  pleases  me ;  for 
you  are  the  first  elderly  bachelor  I  ever  knew,  who 
did  not  hug  himself  in  the  reflection  that  he  was  not 
in  the  trammels  of  wedlock. 

Solus.  No  ;  I  am  only  the  first  elderly  bachelor 
who  has  truth  and  courage  enough  to  confess  his 
dissatisfaction. 

Placid.  And  you  really  wish  you  were  married? 
■'  Solus.  I  do.  I  wish  still  more,  that  I  had  been 
married  thirty  years  ago.  Oh  !  I  wish  a  wife  and 
half-a-score  children  would  now  start  up  around 
me,  and  bring  along  with  them  all  that  affection 
which  we  should  have  had  for  each  other  by  being 
earlier  acquainted.  But  as  it  is,  in  my  present 
state,  there  is  not  a  person  in  the  world  I  care  a 
straw  for;  and  the  world  is  pretty  even  with  me, 
for  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  creature  in  it  who 
cares  a  straw  for  me. 

Placid.  Psha!  you  have  in  your  time  been  a  man 
of  gallantry;  and,  consequently,  must  have  made 
many  attachments. 

Solus.  Yes,  such  as  men  of  gallantry  usually 
make.  I  have  been  attached  to  women  who  have 
purloined  my  fortune,  and  to  men  who  have  par- 
taken of  the  theft :  I  have  been  in  as  much  fear  of 
my  mistress  as  you  are  of  your  wife. 

P/flfcid.  Is  that  possible  f 


Solus.  Yes ;  and  without  having  one  of  those 
tender  delicate  ties  of  a  husband,  as  an  excuse 
for  my  apprehension.  I  have  maintained  chil- 
dren— 

Placid.  Then  why  do  you  complain  for  the  want 
of  a  family? 

Solus.  I  did  not  say  I  ever  had  any  children;  I 
said  I  had  maintained  them  ;  but  I  never  believed 
they  were  mine ;  for  I  could  have  no  dependence 
upon  the  principles  of  their  mother  :  and  never  did 
I  take  one  of  those  tender  infants  in  my  arms,  that 
the  forehead  of  my  valet,  the  squint  eye  of  my  apo- 
thecary, or  the  double-chin  of  my  chaplain  did  not 
stare  me  in  the  face,  and  damp  all  the  fine  feelings 
of  the  parent,  which  I  had  just  called  up. 

Placid.  But  those  are  accidents  which  may  occur 
in  the  marriage  state. 

Solus.  In  that  case  a  man  is  pitied,  in  mine  he  is 
only  laughed  at. 

Placid.  I  wish  to  heaven  I  could  exchange  the 
pity  which  my  friends  bestow  on  me,  for  the  mer- 
riment which  your  ill  fate  excites. 

Solus.  Yon  want  but  courage  to  be  envied. 

Placid.  Does  any  one  doubt  my  courage? 

Solus.  No.  If  a  prince  were  to  offend  you  you 
would  challenge  him,  I  have  no  doubt. 

Placid.  But  if  my  wife  offend  me,  I  am  obliged 
to  make  an  apology.  Was  not  that  her  voice?  I 
hope  she  has  not  overheard  our  conversation. 

Solus.  If  she  have,  she'll  be  in  an  ill  humour. 

Placid.  That  she  will  be,  whether  she  have  heard 
it  or  not. 

Solus.  Well,  good  day.  I  don't  like  to  be  driven 
from  ray  fixed  plan  of  wedlock ;  and,  therefore,  I 
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won't  be  a  spectator  of  your  mutual  discontent. 
(Going.) 

Placid.  But  before  you  go,  Mr.  Solus,  permit 
me  to  remind  you  of  a  certain  concern  that,  I  think, 
would  afford  you  much  more  delight  than  all  you 
can,  at  this  time  of  life,  propose  to  yourself  in  mar- 
riage. Make  happy  by  your  beneficence,  a  near 
relation  whom  the  truest  affection  has  drawn  into 
that  state,  but  who  is  denied  the  blessing  of  com- 
petency to  make  the  state  supportable. 

Solus.  You  mean  my  nephew,  Irwin  1  Bat  do 
not  you  acknowledge  he  has  a  wife  and  children? 
Did  not  he  marry  the  woman  he  loved,  and  has  he 
not,  at  this  moment,  a  large  family,  by  whom  he  is 
beloved?  And  is  he  not,  therefore,  with  all  his 
poverty,  much  happier  than  I?  He  has  often  told 
me,  when  I  have  reproached  him  with  his  indiscreet 
marriage,  "  that  in  his  wife  he  possessed  king- 
doms! Do  you  suppose  I  will  give  any  part  of 
my  fortune  to  a  man  who  enjoys  such  extensive 
domains?  No:  let  him  preserve  his  territories, 
and  I  will  keep  my  little  estate  for  my  own  use. 

[Exit. 

Placid.  John,  John ! 

Enter  John. 

Has  your  mistress  been  inquiring  for  me  ? 

John.  Yes,  sir ;  my  lady  asked  just  now,  if  I 
knew  who  was  with  you? 

Placid.  Did  she  seem  angry? 

John.  No,  sir;  pretty  well. 

Placid.  You  scoundrel,  what  do  you  mean  by 
"pretty  well?"  {In  anger.) 

John.  Much  as  usual,  sir. 

Placid.  And  do  you  call  that  "pretty  well?" 
You  scoundrel,  I  have  a  great  mind — 

Enter  Mrs.  Placid,  speaking  as  she  enters. 

Mrs.  P.  What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Placid?  What 
is  all  this  noise  about?  You  know  I  hate  a  noise. 
What  is  the  matter? 

Placid.  My  dear,  I  was  only  finding  fault  with 
that  blockhead. 

Mrs.  P.  Pray,  Mr.  Placid,  do  not  fiud  fault  with 
anybody  in  this  house.  But  I  have  something 
which  I  must  take  you  very  severely  to  task  about, 
sir. 

Placid.  No,  my  dear,  not  just  now,  pray. 

Mrs.  P.  Why  not  now? 

Placid.  {Looking  at  his  watch.)  Because  dinner 
will  be  ready  in  a  few  minutes.  I  am  very  hungry, 
and  it  will  be  cruel  of  you  to  spoil  my  appetite. 
John,  is  the  dinner  on  table? 

Mrs.  P.  No,  John,  don't  let  it  be  served  yet. 
Mr.  Placid,  you  shall  first  hear  what  I  have  to  say. 
{Sitting  down.)  [Exit  John. 

Placid.  But  then  I  know  I  sha'n't  be  able  to  eat 
a  morsel. 

Mrs.  P.  Sit  down.  (He  sits.)  I  believe,  Mr. 
Placid,  you  are  going  to  do  a  very  silly  thing.  I  am 
afraid  you  are  going  to  lend  some  money? 

Placid.  Well,  my  dear,  and  suppose  I  am  ? 

Mrs.  P.  Then  I  don't  approve  of  people  lending 
their  money. 

Placid.  But,  my  dear,  I  have  known  you  approve 
of  borrowing  money  ;  and,  once  in  our  lives,  what 
should  we  have  done  if  everybody  had  refused  to 
lend? 

Mrs.  P.  That  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  And 
now,  I  desire  \ou  will  hear  what  I  say,  without 
speaking  a  word  yourself. 

Placid.  Well,  my  dear. 

Mrs.  P.  Now  mmd  you  don't  speak  till  I  have 
done.  Our  old  acquaintance.  Captain  Irwin  and 
Lady  Eleanor,  his  wife,  (with  whom  we  have  lived 
upon  very  intimate  terms,  to  be  sure,  while  we 
were  in  America,)  are  returned  to  London,  and  I 
find  you  have  visited  them  very  frequently. 


Placid.  Not  above  two  or  three  times,  upon  my 
word ;  for  it  hurts  me  to  see  them  in  distress,  and 
I  forbear  to  go. 

Mrs.  P.  There  !  you  own  they  are  in  distress;  I 
expected  as  much.  Now,  own  to  me  that  they  have 
asked  you  to  leni  them  money. 

Placid.  I  do  own  it,  I  do  own  it.  Now,  are  you 
satisfied? 

Mrs.  P.  No ;  for  I  have  no  doubt  but  you  have 
promised  they  shall  have  it. 

Placid.  No,  upon  my  word,  I  have  not  promised. 

Mrs.  P.  Then  promise  me  they  shall  not. 

Placid.  Nay,  my  dear,  you  have  no  idea  of  their 
distress. 

Mrs.  P.  Yes,  I  have ;  and  'tis  that  which  makes 
me  suspicious. 

Placid.  His  regiment  is  now  broken ;  all  her 
jewels  and  little  baubles  are  disposed  of;  he  is  in 
such  dread  of  his  old  creditors,  that,  in  the  lodging 
they  have  taken,  he  passes  by  the  name  of  Middle- 
ton.  They  have  three  more  children,  my  dear,  than 
when  we  left  them  in  New  England  ;  and  they  have 
in  vain  sent  repeated  supplications,  both  to  his 
uncle  and  her  father,  for  the  smallest  bounty. 

Mrs.  P.  And  is  not  Lord  Norland,  her  father,  a 
remarkably  wise  man,  and  a  good  man?  And  ought 
you  to  do  for  them  what  he  has  refused? 

Placid.  They  have  offended  him;  but  they  have 
never  offended  me. 

Mrs.  P.  I  think  'tis  an  ofTence  to  ask  a  friend  for 
money,  when  there  is  no  certainty  of  returning  it. 

Placid.  By  no  means  ;  for,  if  there  were  a  cer- 
tainty, even  an  enemy  might  lend. 

Mrs.  P.  But  I  bsist,  Mr.  Placid,  that  they  shall 
not  find  a  friend  in  you  upon  this  occasion.  What 
do  you  say,  sir? 

Placid.  (After  a  struggle.)  No,  my  dear,  they 
shall  not. 

Mrs.  P.  Positively  shall  not? 

Placid.  Positively  shall  not  —  since  they  have 
found  an  enemy  in  you. 

Enter  John. 

John.  Dinner  is  on  table. 

Placid.  Ah  !  I  am  not  hungry  now. 

Mrs.  P.  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Mr.  Placid  ? 
I  insist  on  your  being  hungry. 

Placid.  Oh,  yes !  I  have  a  very  excellent  appe- 
tite.   I  shall  eat  prodigiously. 

Mrs.  P.  You  had  best.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Ah  Apartment  at  Mr.  Harmony's. 
Enter  MR.HARmonY,  followed  by  Miss  Spinster. 

Miss  S.  Cousin,  cousin  Harmony,  I  will  not  for- 
give you  for  thus  continually  speaking  in  the  behalf 
of  every  servant  whom  you  find  me  ofl'ended  with. 
Your  philanthropy  becomes  insupportable;  and, 
instead  of  being  a  virtue,  degenerates  into  a  vice. 

Har.  Dear  madam,  do  not  upbraid  me  for  a  con- 
stitutional fault. 

Miss  S.  Very  true ;  you  had  it  from  your  in- 
fancy'. I  have  heard  your  mother  say  you  were 
always  foolishly  tender-hearted,  and  never  shewed 
one  of  those  discriminating  passions  of  envy,  ha- 
tred, or  revenge,  to  which  all  her  other  children 
were  liable. 

Har.  No :  since  I  can  remember,  I  have  felt  tlie 
most  unbounded  affection  for  all  mj'  fellow-crea' 
tures.  I  even  protest  to  you,  dear  madam,  that,  as 
I  walk  along  the  streets  of  this  large  metropolis', 
so  warm  is  my  heart  towards  every  person  who 
passes  me,  that  I  long  to  say,  "  How  do  you  do?" 
and  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  to  them  all.  Some 
men  I  should  like  even  to  stop  and  shake  hands 
with  ;  and  some  women  I  should  like  even  to  stop 
and  kiss. 

Miss  S.  How  can  you  be  so  ridiculous  ? 
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Har*  Nay,  'tU  truth ;  and  I  sincerely  lament  that 
haman  beings  should  be  such  strangers  to  one  ano- 
ther as  we  are.  We  live  in  the  same  street,  with- 
out knowing  one  another's  necessities ;  and  often- 
times meet  and  part  from  each  other  at  church,  at 
coftee-houses,  play-houses,  and  all  public  places, 
without  ever  speaking  a  single  word,  or  nodding 
"  Good  bye  !"  though  'tis  a  hundred  chances  to  ten 
we  never  see  one  another  again. 

Miss  S,  Let  me  tell  you,  kinsman,  all  this  pre- 
tended philanthropy  renders  you  ridiculous.  There 
is  not  a  frand,  a  theft,  or  hardly  any  vice  committed, 
that  yoa  do  not  take  the  criminal's  part,  shake  your 
head,  and  cry,  "  Provisions  are  so  scarce!"  And 
no  longer  ago  than  last  Lord  Mayor's  day,  when  you 
were  told  that  Mr.  Alderman  Ravenous  was  ill  with 
an  indigestion,  you  endeavoured  to  soften  the  mat- 
ter, by  exclaiming,  "Provisions  are  so  scarce!" 
But,  above  all,  I  condemn  that  false  hamanity, 
which  induces  you  to  say  many  things  in  conver- 
sation which  deserve  to  stigmatize  you  with  the 
character  of  deceit. 

Har.  This  is  a  weakness,  I  confess.  But  though 
my  honour  sometimes  reproaches  me  with  it  as  a 
faalt,  my  conscience  never  does;  for  it  is  by  this 
very  failing  that  I  have  frequently  made  the  bitter- 
est enemies  friends.  Just  by  saying  a  few  harmless 
sentences,  which,  though  a  species  of  falsehood  and 
deceit,  yet,  being  soothing  and  acceptable  to  the 
person  offended,  J  have  immediately  inspired  him 
with  lenity  and  forgiveness  ;  and  then,  by  only  re- 
peating the  self-same  sentences  to  his  opponent,  I 
have  known  hearts  cold  and  closed  to  each  other, 
warmed  and  expanded,  as  every  human  creature's 
ought  to  be. 

£nferSAM. 

Sam.  Mr.  Solas.  [^Exit. 

Miss  S.  I  cannot  think,  Mr.  Harmony,  why  you 
keep  company  with  that  old  bachelor;  he  is  a  man, 
of  all  others  on  earth,  I  dislike;  and  so  I  am  ob- 
liged to  quit  the  room,  though  I  have  a  thousand 
things  to  say.  lExil  angrily. 

Enter  SoLUS. 

Har.  Mr.  Solus,  how  do  you  do  ? 

Solus.  I  am  very  lonely  at  home ;  will  you  come 
and  dine  with  me  7 

Har.  Now  you  are  here,  you  had  better  stay  with 
me :  we  have  no  company ;  only  my  coasin.  Miss 
Spinster,  and  myself. 

Solus.  No,  I  must  go  home :  do  come  to  my 
house. 

Har.  Nay,  pray  stay:  what  objection  can  j'ou 
have? 

Solus.  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  your  relation. 
Miss  Spinster,  is  no  great  favourite  of  mine ;  and  I 
don't  like  to  dine  with  you,  because  I  don't  like 
her  company. 

Har.  That  is  to  me  surprising! 

Solus.  Why,  old  bachelors  and  old  maids  never 
agree ;  we  are  too  much  alike  in  our  habits ;  we 
know  our  own  hearts  so  well,  we  are  apt  to  disco- 
ver every  foible  we  would  wish  to  forget,  in  the 
symptoms  displayed  by  the  other.  Miss  Spinster 
is  peevish,  fretful,  and  tiresome,  and  lam  always 
in  a  fidget  when  I  am  in  her  company. 

Har.  How  diflferent  are  her  sentiments  of  you! 
for  one  of  her  greatest  joys  is  to  be  in  your  com- 

Eany.  (Solus  starts  and  smiles.)  Poor  woman  !  she 
as,  to  be  sure,  an  uneven  temper — 

Solus.  No,  perhaps  I  am  mistaken. 

Har.  But  I  will  assure  you,  I  never  see  her  in 
half  such  good  humour  as  when  you  are  here  ;  for  I 
believe  you  are  the  greatest  favourite  she  has. 

Solus.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  her,  and  I 
certainly  am  mistaken  about  her  temper.  Some 
people,  if  they  look  ever  so  cross,  are  good-natured 
in  tne  main ;  and  I  dare  say  she  is  so.    Besides, 


she  never  has  had  a  husband  to  sooth  and  soften 
her  disposition  ;  and  there  should  be  some  allow- 
ance made  for  that. 

Har.  Will  you  dine  with  us? 

Solus.  I  don't  care  if  1  do.  Yes,  T  think  I  will. 
I  must,  however,  step  home  first;  but  I'll  be  back 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  My  compliments  to  Miss 
Spinster,  if  you  should  see  her  before  I  return. 

[Exit. 
Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  My  lady  begs  to  know,  sir,  if  you  have 
invited  Mr.  Solus  to  dine;  because,  if  you  have, 
she  shall  go  out.  [^Exit. 

Enter  Miss  Spinster. 

Har.  Yes,  madam,  I  could  not  help  inviting  him ; 
for,  poor  man,  his  own  house  is  in  such  a  state  for 
want  of  proper  management,  he  cannot  give  a  com- 
fortable dinner  himself.  ' 

Miss  S.  And  so  he  must  spoil  the  comfort  of  mine. 

Har.  Poor  man,  poor  man  !  after  all  the  praises 
he  has  been  lavishing  upon  you. 

Miss  S.  What  praises? 

Har.  I  won't  tell  you ;  for  you  won't  believe 
them. 

Miss  S.  Yes,  I  shall.  Oh,  no  !  now  I  recollect, 
this  is  some  of  your  invention. 

Har.  Nay,  I  told  him  it  was  his  invention ;  for 
he  declared  you  looked  better  last  night  than  any 
other  lady  at  the  opera. 

Miss  S.  No,  this  sounds  like  truth  :  and,  depend 
upon  it,  though  I  never  liked  the  manners  of  Mr, 
Solus  much,  yet — 

Har.  Nay,  Solus  has  his  faults. 

Miss  S.  So  we  have  all. 

Har,  And  will  you  leave  him  and  me  to  dine  by 
ourselves? 

Miss S.  Oh,  no!  I  cannot  be  guilty  of  such  ill 
manners,  though  I  talked  of  it.  Besides,  poor  Mr. 
Solus  does  not  come  so  often,  and  it  would  be 
wrong  not  to  shew  him  all  the  civility  we  can.  For 
my  part,  I  have  no  dislike  to  the  man  ;  and,  if  taking 
a  bit  of  dinner  with  us  now  and  then  cau  oblige 
either  you  or  him,  I  should  be  to  blame  to  make 
any  objection.  Come,  let  us  go  into  the  drawing- 
room  to  receive  him. 

Har.  Ay !  this  is  right :  this  is  as  it  should  be. 

[^Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — A  Room  at  the  lodgings  of  Mr.  Irwin. 
Mr.  Irwin  anc^LADY  Eleanor  Irwin  discovered. 

Lady  E.  My  dear  husband,  my  dear  Irwin,  I 
cannot  bear  to  see  you  thus  melancholy.  Is  this 
the  joy  of  returning  to  our  native  country,  after  a 
nine  years'  banishment? 

Irwin.  Yes  ;  for  I  could  bear  my  misfortunes, 
my  wretched  poverty,  with  patience,  in  a  land  where 
our  sorrows  were  shared  by  those  about  us ;  but 
here,  in  London,  where  plenty  and  ease  smile  upon 
every  face;  where,  by  birth,  you  clain  distinction, 
and  I  by  services  :  here  to  be  in  want ;  to  be  obliged 
to  take  another  name  in  shame  of  our  own ;  to  tremr 
bleat  the  voice  of  every  stranger,  for  fear  he  should 
be  a  creditor ;  to  meet  each  old  acquaintance  with  an 
averted  eye,  because  we  would  not  feel  the  pang  of 
being  shunned  :  to  have  no  reward  for  all  this,  even 
in  a  comfortable  home ;  but  there,  to  see  our  chil- 
dren looking  up  to  me  for  that  support  I  have  not 
in  my  power  to  give,  can  I — can  I  love  them  and 
you,  and  not  be  miserable? 

Lady  E.  And  yet  I  am  not  so.  And  I  am  sure 
you  will  not  doubt  my  love  to  you  or  them. 

Irwin.  I  met  my  uncle  this  morning,  and  was 
mean  enough  to  repeat  my  request  to  him  ;  he  burst 
into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  told  me  my  distresses 
were  the  result  of  my  ambition,  in  marrying  the 
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daughter  of  a  nobleman,  who  himself  was  too  am- 
bitions ever  to  pardon  us. 

Lady  E.  Tell  me  no  more  of  what  he  said. 

Irvoin.  This  was  a  day  of  trials  :  I  saw  your  father 
too. 

Lady  E.  My  father !  Lord  Norland !  Oh,  hea- 
vens ! 

Jruiin.  He  passed  me  in  his  carriage. 

Lady  E.  I  envy  you  the  blessing  of  seeing  him. 
For,  oh! — excuse  my  tears — he  is  my  father  still. 
How  did  he  look  1 

Irwin.  As  well  as  he  did  at  the  time  I  used  to 
watch  him  from  his  house  to  steal  to  yon.  But  I 
am  sorry  to  acquaint  you,  that,  to  guard  himself 
against  all  returning  love  for  you,  he  has,  I  am  in- 
formed, adopted  a  young  lad,  on  whom  he  bestows 
every  mark  of  that  paternal  affection,  of  which  you 
lament  the  loss. 

Lady  E.  May  the  young  man  deserve  his  ten- 
derness better  than  I  have  done!  may  he  never 
disobey  him !  may  he  be  a  comfort,  and  cherish  his 
benefactor's  declining  years  !  and  when  his  youth- 
ful passions  teach  him  to  love,  may  they  not,  like 
mine,  teach  him  disobedience ! 

Enter  Thomas,  with  a  letter. 

Jrwin.  What  is  that  letter? 

Thomas.  It  comes  from  Mr.  Placid,  the  servant 
■who  brought  it  said,  and  requires  no  answer.  [  Exit. 
Irwin.  It's  strange  how  I  tremble  at  every  letter 
I  see,  as  if  I  dreaded  the  contents.  How  poverty 
has  unmanned  me!  (Aside.)  I  must  tell  you,  my 
dear,  that  tinding  myself  left  this  morning  without 
a  guinea,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Placid  to  borrow  a  small 
sum.  This  is  his  answer  :  (reading  theisuperscrip- 
tion)  "To  Mr.  Middlelon" — that's  right;  he  re- 
members the  caution  I  gave  him.  I  had  forgot 
whether  I  had,  my  memory  is  not  so  good  as  it 
■was.  I  did  not  even  recollect  his  hand,  though  it 
is  one  I  am  so  well  acquainted  with,  and  ought  to 
give  me  joy  rather  than  sorrow.  (  Opens  the  letter 
hastily,  reads,  and  lets  it  drop.)  Now  I  have  not  a 
friend  on  earth. 

Lady  E.  Yes,  you  have  me.     You  forget  me. 
Irwin.  (In  a  transport  of  grief.)     I  would  forget 
you — you — and  all  your  children. 

Lady  E.  I  would  not  lose  the  remembrance  of 
you,  or  of  them,  for  all  my  father's  fortune. 
■    Irwin.  What  am  I  to  do  "f    I  must  leave  you.    I 
must  go,  I  know  not  where.     I  cannot  stay  to  see 
you  perish.     (Ooing.) 

Lady  E.  (Holdinq  him.)  Where  would  you  go? 
'Tis  evening — 'tis  dark !  whither  would  you  go  at 
this  time  ? 

Irwin.  (Distractedly.)  I  must  consider  what's  to 
be  done;  and,  in  this  room,  my  thoughts  are  too 
confined  to  reflect. 

Lady  E,  And  are  London  streets  calculated  for 
reflection"? 

Irwin.  No :  for  action.  To  hurry  the  faint  thought 
to  resolution. 

Lady  E.  You  are  not  well ;  your  health  has  been 
lately  impaired.     Your  temper  has  undergone  a 
change  too  ;  I  tremble  lest  any  accident  — 
Jrwjn.  "What  accident?     (Wildly.) 
Lady  E.  I  know  your  provocations  from  an  un- 
grateful world  ;  but  despise  it,  as  that  despises  you, 
Irwin.  But  for  your  sake,  I  could. 
Lady  E.   Then  witness,  heaven!  I  am  happy. 
Though  bred  in  all  the  delicacy,   the  luxury  of 
wealth  and  splendour,  yet  I  have  never  murmured 
at  the  change  of  fortune,  while  that  change  has  made 
me  wife  to  you,  and  mother  of  your  children. 

Irwin.  We  will  be  happy,  if  possible.  But  give 
me  this  ovening  to  consider  what  plan  to  fix  upon. 
There  is  no  time  to  lose;  we  are  without  friends, 
■without  money,  without  credit.  Farewell  for  an 
honr.  I  will  see  Mr.  Placid,  if  I  can ;  and,  (hough 


he  have  not  the  money  to  lend,  he  may,  perhaps, 
give  me  some  advice. 

Lady  E.  Suppose  I  call  on  her?  Women  are 
sometimes  more  considerate  than  men,  and — 

Irwin.  Do  you  for  the  best,  and  so  will  I.  Hea- 
vens bless  you !  [Exeunt. 

ACT  IL 

Scene  I. — A  Coffee  or  Club-room  at  a  Tavern. 

Enter  Sir  Robert  Ramble,   Mr.  Solus,  and 
Mr.  Placid. 

Solus.  Sir  Robert  Ramble,  how  do  you  do? 

Sir  R.  My  dear  Mr.  Solus,  I  am  glad  to  see  yon. 
I  have  been  dining  by  myself,  and  now  come  into 
this  public  room  to  meet  with  some  good  company. 

Soltis.  Ay,  Sir  Robert,  you  are  now  reduced  to 
the  same  necessity  which  I  frequently  am  :  I  fre- 
quently am  obliged  to  dine  at  taverns  and  Coffee- 
houses, for  want  of  company  at  home. 

Sir  R.  Nay,  I  protest,  I  am  never  happier  than 
in  a  house  like  this,  where  a  man  may  meet  his 
friend  without  the  inconvenience  of  form,  either  as 
a  host  or  a  visitor. 

Solus.  Sir  Robert,  give  me  leave  to  introduce  to 
you,  Mr.  Placid:  he  has  been  many  years  abroad; 
but,  I  believe,  he  now  means  to  remain  in  his  own 
country  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  This,  Mr.  Placid, 
is  Sir  Robert  Ramble. 

Sir  R.  (To  Mr.  Placid.)  Sir,  I  shall  be  happy  in 
your  acquaintance  ;  and  I  assure  you,  if  you  will  do 
me  the  honour  to  meet  me  now  and  then  at  this 
house,  you  will  find  everything  very  pleasant.  I 
verily  believe,  that  since  I  lost  my  wife,  which  is 
now  about  five  months  ago,  I  verily  believe  I  have 
dined  here  three  days  out  of  the  seven. 

Placid.  Have  you  lost  your  wife,  sir?  And  so 
lately? 

SirR.  (With  great  indifference.)  Yes,  sir  ;  about 
five  months  ago — is  it  not,  Mr.  Solus?  You  keep 
account  of  such  things  better  than  I  do. 

Solus.  Oh  !  ask  me  no  questions  about  your  wife. 
Sir  Robert ;  if  she  had  been  mine,  I  would  have 
had  her  to  this  moment. 

Placid.  What,  wrested  her  from  the  gripe  of 
death  ? 

SirR.  No,  sir;  only  from  the  gripe  of  the  Scotch 
lawyers.  * 

Solus.  More  shame  for  you!  Shame !  to  wish  to 
be  divorced  from  a  virtuous  wife. 

Placid.  Was  that  the  case?  Divorced  from  a 
virtuous  wife !  I  never  heard  of  such  a  circum- 
stance before.  Pray,  Sir  Robert,  {very  anxiously) 
will  you  indulge  me,  by  letting  me  know  in  what 
•manner  you  were  able  to  bring  about  so  great  an 
event? 

Sir  R.  It  may  appear  strange  to  you,  sir ;  but 
my  wife  and  I  did  not  live  happy  together. 

Placid.  Not  at  all  strange,  sir ;  I  can  conceive,  I 
can  conceive  very  well. 

Solus.  Yes  ;  he  can  conceive  that  part  to  a  nicety. 

Sir  R.  And  so  I  was  determined  on  a  divorce. 

Placid.  But  then  her  character  could  not  be  un- 
impeached. 

Sir  R.  Yes,  it  was,  sir.  You  must  know,  we 
were  married  in  Scotland,  and  by  the  laws  there,  a 
wife  can  divorce  her  husband  for  breach  of  fidelity; 
and  so,  though  my  wife's  character  was  unim- 
peached,  mine  was  not,  and  she  divorced  me. 

Placid.  And  is  this  the  law  in  Scotland? 

SirR.  It  is.  Blessed,  blessed  country  !  that  will 
bind  young  people  together  before  the  years  of  dis- 
cretion, and,  as  soon  as  they  have  discretion  to 
repent,  will  unbind  them  again ! 

Placid.  I  wish  I  had  been  married  in  Scotland. 
Solus.  But,  Sir  Robert,  with  all  this  boasting, 
you  must  own  that  your  divorce  has  greatly  dimi- 
nished y«ur  fortune. 
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SirR.  (Taking  Solus  aside.)  Mr.  Solus,  you  have 
frequently  hinted  at  my  fortune  being  impaired  ; 
bat  I  do  not  approve  of  such  notions  being  received 
abroad. 

iSo/us.  I  beg  your  pardon;  but  everybody  knows 
that  you  have  played  very  deep  lately,  and  have 
been  a  great  loser,  and  everybody  knows — 

Sir  Jt.  No,  sir,  everybody  does  not  know  it,  for 
I  contradict  that  report  wherever  I  go.  A  man  of 
fashion  does  not  like  to  be  reckoned  poor,  no  more 
than  he  likes  to  be  reckoned  unhappy.  We  none 
of  us  endeavour  to  be  happy,  sir,  but  merely  to  be 
thought  so;  and  for  my  part,  I  had  rather  be  in  a 
state  of  misery,  and  envied  for  my  supposed  hap- 
piness, than  in  a  state  of  happiness,  and  pitied  for 
my  supposed  misery. 

Solus.  But  consider,  these  misfortunes  which  I 
have  just  hinted  at,  are  not  of  any  serious  nature, 
only  such  as  a  few  years'  economy — 

Sir  R.  But  were  my  wife  and  her  guardian  to 
become  acquainted  with  these  little  misfortunes, 
they  would  triumph  in  my  embarrassments. 

Solus.  Lady  Ramble  triumph!  {They  join  Mr. 
Placid.)  She,  who  was  so  firmly  attached  to  you, 
that  I  believe  nothing  but  a  compliance  wilh  your 
repeated  request  to  be  separated,  caused  her  to 
take  the  step  she  did. 

Sir  R.  Yes,  I  believe  she  did  it  to  oblige  me,  and 
I  am  very  much  obliged  to.  her. 

Solus.  As  good  a  woman,  Mr.  Placid — 
Sir  R.  Very  good — but  very  ugly. 
Solus.  She  is  beautiful. 

SirR.    (To  Solus.)    I  tell  you,   sir,  she  is  hi- 
deous.   And  then,  she  was  grown  so  insufferably 
peevish. 
-   Solus.  I  never  saw  her  out  of  temper. 

Sir  R.  Mr.  Solus,  it  is  very  uncivil  of  you  to 
praise  her  before  my  face.  Lady  Ramble,  at  the 
time  I  parted  with  her,  had  every  possible  fault 
both  of  mind  and  person,  and  so  I  made  love  to 
other  women  in  her  presence  ;  told  her  bluntly  that 
I  was  tired  of  her  ;  that  "  I  was  very  sorry  to  make 
her  uneasy,  but  that  I  could  not  love  her  any  longer." 
And  was  not  that  frank  and  open? 
Solus.  Oh  !  that  I  had  but  such  a  wife  as  she  was ! 
Sir  R.  I  must  own  I  loved  her  myself  when  she 
was  young. 

Solus.  Do  you  call  her  old? 
Sir  R.  In  years  I  am  certainly  older  than  she  ; 
bat  the  difference  of  sex  makes  her  a  great  deal 
older  than  I  am.  For  instance,  Mr.  Solus,  you  have 
often  lamented  not  being  married  in  your  youth  ; 
but  if  you  had,  what  would  you  have  now  done 
with  an  old  wife,  a  woman  of  your  own  age? 
Solus.  Loved  and  cherished  her. 
Sir  R.  "What,  in  spite  of  her  loss  of  beauty? 
Solus.  When  she  had  lost  her  beauty,  most  likely 
I  should  have  lost  my  eye-sight,  andhave  been  blind 
to  the  wane  of  her  charms. 

Placid.  (Anxiously.)  But,  Sir  Robert,  you  were 
explaining  to  me — Mr.  Solus,  give  me  leave  to 
speak  to  Sir  Robert,  I  feel  myself  particularly 
interested  on  this  subject.  And,  sir,  you  were  ex- 
plaining to  me — 

SirR.  Very  true:  where  did  I  leave  ofiF?  Oh! 
at  my  ill  usage  of  my  Lady  Ramble.  Yes,  I  did 
use  her  very  ill,  and  yet  she  loved  me.  Many  a 
time  when  she  has  said  to  me,  "  Sir  Robert,  I  de- 
test your  principles,  your  manners,  and  even  your 
f)erson,"  often,  at  that  very  instant,  I  have  seen  a 
ittle  sparkle  of  a  wish  peep  out  of  the  corner  of 
one  eye,  that  has  called  to  me,  "  Oh !  Sir  Robert, 
how  I  long  to  make  it  up  with  you  !" 

Solus.  (To  Mr.  Placid.)  Do  not  you  wish  that 
your  wife  had  such  a  little  sparkle  at  the  corner  of 
one  of  her  eyes'? 

Sir  R.  (To  Mr,  Placid.)  Sir,  do  you  wish  to  be 
divorced  T 


Placid.  I  have  no  such  prospect.  Mrs.  Placid  is 
faithful,  and  I  was  married  in  England. 

Sir  R,  But  if  you  have  an  unconquerable  desire 
to  part,  a  separate  maintenance  will  answer  nearly 
the  same  end ;  for  if  your  lady  and  you  will  only 
lay  down  the  plan  of  separation,  and  agree — 

Placid.  But,  unfortunately,  we  never  do  agree. 

Sir  R.  Then  speak  of  parting  as  a  thing  yott 
dread  worse  than  death ;  and  ma\e  it  your  daily 
prayer  to  her,  that  she  will  never  think  of  going 
from  you — she  will  determine  upon  it  directly. 

Placid.  I  thank  you ;  I'm  very  much  obliged  to 
to  you  :  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times. 

Sir  R,  Yes,  I  have  studied  the  art  of  teasing  a 
wife  ;  and  there  is  nothing  vexes  her  so  much  as 
laughing  at  her.     Can  you  laugh,  Mr.  Placid? 

Placid.  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  ;  1  have  not 
laughed  since  I  married.  But  I  thank  you,  sir,  for 
your  instructions  ;  I  sincerely  thank  you. 

Solus.  And,  now.  Sir  Robert,  you  have  had  the 
good  nature  to  teach  this  gentleman  how  to  gel  rid 
of  his  wife,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  teach  me 
how  to  procure  one  ? 

Enfer  Mr.  Irwin. 

Sir  R,  Ha !  sure,  I  know  that  gentleman's  face. 

Solus.  My  nephew  !     Let  me  escape  his  solicita^ 

tions.  (Aside.)     Here,  waiter!  [Exit. 

Placid.  (Starting.)  Having  sent  him  a  denial,  I 

am  ashamed  to  see  him.  (Aside.)  Here,  Mr.  Solus  ! 

[Exit,  following  Mr.  Solus. 

Irwin,  (^sjrfe.)  More  cool  faces!  My  necessitous 

countenance  clears  even  a  club-room. 

Sir  R.  My  dear  Captain  Irwin,  is  it  you  1  Yes, 
'faith !  it  is.  After  a  nine  years'  absence,  I  most 
sincerely  rejoice  to  see  you. 

Irwin.  Sir  Robert,  you  shake  hands  with  a  cor- 
diality I  have  not  experienced  these  many  days, 
and  I  thank  you. 

SirR.  But  what's  the  matter?  You  seem  to 
droop.  Where  have  you  left  your  usual  spirits! 
Has  absence  from  your  country  changed  your  mau- 
ners? 

Irwin.  No,  sir;  but  I  find  some  of  my  country- 
men changed.  I  fancy  them  less  warm,  less  friendly 
than  they  were ;  and  it  is  that  which,  perhaps,  has 
this  effect  upon  me. 
Sir  R,  Am  I  changed  ? 
Irwin.  You  appear  an  exception. 
Sir  R.  And  I  assure  you,  that  instead  of  being 
grown  more  gloomy,  I  am  even  more  gay  than  I 
was  seven  years  ago  ;  for  then  I  was  upon  the  point 
of  matrimony,  but  now  I  am  just  relieved  from  its 
cares. 

Irwin.  I  have  heard  as  much.  But  T  hope  you 
have  not  taken  so  great  an  aversion  to  the  marriage 
state  as  never  to  marry  again. 

Sir  R.  Perhaps  not ;  but  then  it  must  be  to  some 
rich  heiress. 

Irwin.  You  are  right  to  pay  respect  to  fortune. 
Money  is  a  necessary  article  in  the  marriage  con- 
tract. 

Sir  R.  As  to  that,  that  would  be  no  great  object 
at  present.  No,  thank  heaven !  my  estates  are 
pretty  large ;  I  have  no  children ;  I  have  a  rich 
uncle,  excellent  health,  admirable  spirits  ;  and  thus 
happy,  it  wonld.be  very  strange  if  I  did  not  njeet 
my  old  friends  with  those  smiles,  whicli  never  for 
a  moment  quit  my  countenance. 

Irwin.  In  the  dispensation  of  the  gifts  of  Provi- 
dence, how  few  are  found  blest  like  you! 

Sir  R.  And  I  assure  you,  ray  dear  Mr.  Irwin,  it 
gives  me  the  most  serious  reflections,  and  the  most 
sincere  concern,  that  they  are  not. 

Irwin.  I  thank  you,  sir,  most  heartily  :  I  thank 
you  for  mankind  in  general,  and  for  myself  in  par- 
ticular. For  after  this  generous,  unaffected  de- 
claration, (with  less  scrapie  than  I  should  to  any 
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man  in  the  world.)  I  will  own  to  you,  that  I  am  at 
this  very  time,  in  the  utmost  want  of  an  act  of 
friendship. 

Sir  B.  (Aside.)  And  so  am  I.  Now  must  I  con- 
fess myself  a  poor  man,  or  pass  for  an  unfeeling 
one  ;  and  I  will  choose  the  latter.  (Bowing  with  great 
ceremony  and  coldness.)  Anything  that  I  can  com- 
mand, is  at  your  service. 

Irwin.  (Confounded  and  hesitating.)  Why,  then. 
Sir  Robert — I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say  it — but 
circumstances  have  been  rather  unfavourable.  My 
wife's  father  (affecting  to  smile)  is  not  reconciled  to 
us  yet ;  my  regiment  is  broke  ;  my  uncle  will  not,part 
with  a  farthing — Lady  Eleanor,  my  wife,  (wipes  his 
eyes)  has  been  supported,  as  yet,  with  some  little 
degree  of  tenderness,  elegance  ;  and,  in  short,  I  owe 
a  small  sum  which  I  am  afraid  of  being  troubled 
for  ;  I  want  a  triQe  also  for  our  immediate  use,  and 
if  you  would  lend  me  a  hundred  pounds — though, 
upon  my  honour,  I  am  not  in  a  situation  to  fix.  the 
exact  time  when  I  can  pay  it, — 

Sir  R.  My  dear  sir,  never  trouble  yourself  about 
the  time  of  paying  it,  because  it  happens  not  to  be 
in  my  power  to  lend  it  you. 

Irwin.  Not  in  j'our  power"?  I  beg  your  pardon  ; 
but  have  you  not  this  moment  been  saying  you  are 
rich  1 

Sir  R.  And  is  it  not  very  common  to  be  rich 
without  money  ?  Are  not  half  the  town  rich  1  And 
yet  half  the  town  has  no  money.  I  speak  for  this 
end  of  the  town,  the  west  end.  The  squares,  for 
instance,partof  Piccadilly,  down  St.  James's-street, 
and  so  home  by  Pall  Mall.  We  have  all  estates, 
bonds,  drafts,  and  notes  of  hand  without  number  ; 
but,  as  for  money,  we  have  no  such  thing  belonging 
to  us. 

Irwin.  I  sincerely  bee  your  pardoH.  And  be  as- 
sured, sir,  nothing  should  have  induced  me  to  have 
taken  the  liberty  I  have  done,  but  the  necessities 
of  my  unhappy  family,  and  having  understood  by 
your  own  words  that  you  were  in  affluence. 

Sir  R.  I  am  in  aiilnence,  I  am,  I  am ;  but  not  in 
so  much,  perhaps,  as  my  hasty,  inconsiderate  ac- 
count may  have  given  you  reason  to  believe.  I 
forgot  to  mention  several  heavy  incumbrances, 
which  you  will  perceive  are  great  drawbacks  on 
my  fortune. — As  my  wife  sued  for  the  divorce,  I 
have  her  fortune  .to  return  :  I  have  also  two  sisters 
to  portion  oft' — a  circumstance  I  totally  forgot. 
But,  my  good  friend,  though  I  am  not  in  circum- 
stances to  do  what  you  require,  I  will  do  some- 
thing that  shall  be  better.  I'll  wait  upon  your  fa- 
ther-in-law, Lord  Norland,  and  entreat  him  to  for- 
give his  daughter ;  and  lam  surehe  willif  I  askhim. 

Irwin.  Impossible. 

Sir  R.  And  so  it  is,  now  I  recollect:  for  he  is  no 
other  than  the  guardian  of  my  late  wife,  and  a  re- 
quest from  me  will  be  received  worse  than  from 
any  other  person.— However,  Mr.'  Irwin,  depend 
upon  it,  that  whenever  I  have  an  opportunity  of 
serving  you,  I  will ;  and  whenever  you  shall  do  me 
the  favour  to  call  upon  me,  I  shall  be  heartily  glad 
to  see  you.  If  I  am  not  at  home,  you  can  leave 
your  card,  which  you  know  is  all  the  same,  and  de- 
pend upon  it  I  shall  be  extremely  glad  to  see  you 
or  that,  at  any  time.  ^Exit. 

Irwin.  Is  this  my  native  country?  Is  this  the 
hospitable  land  which  we  describe  to  strangers  ? 
No — we  are  savages  to  each  other ;  nay,  worse. — 
The  savage  makes  his  fellow -savage  welcome  ;  di- 
vides witYi  him  his  homely  fare  ;  gives  him  the  best 
apartment  his  hut  affords,  and  tries  to  hush  those 
griefs  that  are  confided  in  his  bosom — while  in  this 
civilized  city,  among  my  own  countrymen,  even 
among  my  brother  officers  in  the  army,  and  many 
of  ray  nearest  relations,  so  very  civilized  they  are, 
I  could  not  take  the  liberty  to  enter  under  one  roof, 
without  a  ceremonions  invitation,  and  that  tliey 


will  not  give  me.  I  may  leave  my  card  at  their 
door,  but  as  for  me,  or  any  one  of  mine,  they  would 
not  give  us  a  dinner ;  unless,  indeed,  it  was  in 
such  a  style,  that  we  might  behold  with  admiration 
their  grandeur,  and  return  still  more  depressed  to 
our  own  poverty. — Can  I  bear  this  treatment  longer? 
No,  not  even  for  yon,  my  Eleanor.  And  this — 
(  Takes  out  a  pistol)  shall  now  be  the  only  friend  to 
whom  I  will  apply. — And  yet  I  want  the  courage 
to  be  a  villain. 

Enter  Mr.  Harmony,  speaking  as  he  enters. 
(Irwin  conceals  the  pistol  instantly.) 

Har,  Let  me  see  half  a  dozen  newspapers — every 
paper  of  the  day. 

Enter  WAITER. 

Waiter.  That  is  about  three  dozen,  sir. 

Har.  Get  a  couple  of  porters,  and  bring  them  all. 
(He  sits  down;  Waiter  brings  him  papers,  and  he 
reads.  Irwin  starts,  sits  down,  and  shews  various 
signs  of  uneasiness ;  then  conies  forward.) 

Irwin.  Am  I  a  man,  a  soldier — and  a  coward? — 
Yes,  I  run  away,  I  turn  my  back  on  life — I  forsake 
the  post  which  my  commander.  Providence,  has  al- 
lotted me,  and  fly  before  a  banditti  of  rude  misfor- 
tunes.— Rally  me,  love — connubial  and  parental 
love,  rally  me  back  to  the  charge !  No,  those 
very  affections  sound  the  retreat. — (Sits  down  with 
the  same  emotions  of  distraction  as  before.) 

Har.  That  gentleman  does  not  seem  happy.  I 
wish  I  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him. 
(Aside.) 

Irwin,  (  Conies  forward,  and  speaks  again. )  Bat 
oh  !  my  wife,  what  will  be  your  sufferings,  when  I 
am  brought  home  to  your  wretched  habitation ! — 
And  by  my  own  hand  ! 

Har.  I  am  afraid,  sir,  I  engross  aU  the  news 
here.    (Holding  up  the  papers.) 

Irwin.  (Still  apart.)  Poor  soul!  how  her  heart 
will  be  torn! 

Har.  (After  looking  steadfastly  on  him.)  Captain 
Irwin,  till  this  moment  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  re- 
collecting you  !     It  is  Mr.  Irwin,  is  it  not  1 

Irwin.  (His  mind  deranged  by  his  misfortunes.) 
Yes,  sir :  but  what  have  you  to  say  to  him  more 
than  to  a  stranger? 

Har.  Nothing  more,  sir,  than  to  apologise  to  yon 
for  having  addressed  you  just  now  in  so  familiar  a 
manner,  before  I  knew  who  you  were  ;  and  to  as- 
sure you,  that,  although  I  have  no  other  knowledge 
of  you  than  from  report,  and  having  been  once,  I 
believe,  in  your  company  at  this  very  house,  before 
you  left  England,  yet  any  services  of  mine,  as  far 
as  my  abilities  can  reach,  you  may  freely  command. 

Irwin.  Pray,  sir,  do  you  live  at  the  west  end  of 
the  town  1 

Har.  I  do. 

Irwin.  Then,  sir,  your  services  can  be  of  no  use 
to  me. 

Har.  Here  is  the  place  where  I  live,  here  is  my 
card.     (Gives  it  to  him.) 

Irwin.  And  here  is  mine.  And  now  I  presume 
we  have  exchangedevery  act  of  friendship  which  the 
strict  forms  of  etiquette,  in  this  town,  will  admit  of. 

Har.  By  no  means,  sir.  I  assure  you  my  pro- 
fessions never  go  beyond  my  intentions ;  and  if  there 
is  any  thing  that  I  can  serve  you  in — 

Irwin.  Have  you  no  sisters  to  portion  off?  no 
lady's  fortune  to  return  ?  Or,  perhaps,  you  will 
speak  to  my  wife's  father,  and  entreat  him  to  for- 
give his  child. 

Har.  On  that  subject  you  may  command  me ;  for 
I  have  the  honour  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with 
Lord  Norland. 

Irtuin.  But  is  there  no  reason  you  may  recollect, 
"  why  you  would  be  the  most  unfit  person  in  the 
world  to  apply  to  him  ?" 
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,  Har,  None.  I  have  been  honoured  with  marks 
of  his  friendship  for  many  years  past ;  and  I  do  not 
know  any  one  who  could,  with  less  hazard  of  his 
resentment,  venture  to  name  his  daughter  to  him. 

Irwin,  Well,  sir,  if  you  should  see  him  two  or 
three  days  hence,  when  I  am  set  out  on  a  journe;^  I 
am  going^  if  yoa  will  then  say  a  kind  word  to  him 
for  my  wife  and  children,  I'll  thank  you. 

Har.  I  will  go  to  him  instantly.    (  Going. ) 

Irwin.  No,  do  not  see  him  yet;  stay  tUl  I  am 
gone.    He  will  do  nothing  till  I  am  gone. 

Har.  May  I  ask  where  you  are  going  ? 

Irwin.  No  very  tedious  journey  ;  but  it  is  a 
country,  to  thuSe  who  go  without  a  proper  passport 
always  fatal. 

Har.  I'll  see  Lord  Norland  to-night :  perhaps  I 
may  persuade  him  to  prevent  your  journey.  I'll 
see  him  to-night,  or  early  in  the  morning,  depend 
upon  it.  I  am  a  man  of  ray  word,  sir ;  though  I 
must  own  I  do  live  at  the  west  end  of  the  town. 

[Exit. 

Irwin.  '.Sdeath,  am  I  become  the  ridicule  of  ray 
fellow-creatures?  or  am  I  not  in  my  senses? — I 
know  this  is  London — this  house  a  tavern — I  know 
I  have  a  wife.  Oh  !  'twere  better  to  be  mad  than 
to  remember  her  1  She  has  a  father — he  is  rich 
and  proud — that  I  will  not  forget.  But  I  will  pass 
his  house,  and  send  a  malediction  as  I  pass  it. — 
No  ;  breathe  out  my  last  sigh  at  his  inhospitable 
door,  and  that  sigh  shall  breath — forgivenes. 

lExit. 

Scene  U.—The  Lodgings  of  Mr.  Irwin. 
Enter  Mrs.  Flacid,  followed  by  Lady  Eleanor. 

Lady  E.  I  am  ashamed  of  the  trouble  I  have 
given  you,  Mrs.  Placid.  It  had  been  sufficient  to 
have  sent  me  home  in  your  carriage ;  to  attend  me 
yourself  was  ceremonious. 

Mrs  P.  My  dear  Lady  Eleanor,  I  was  resolved 
to  come  home  with  you,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Placid  de- 
sired I  would  not. 

Lady  E.  Was  that  the  cause  of  your  politeness  ? 
I  am  sorry  it  should. 

Mrs.  P.  Why  sorry  1  it  is  not  proper  he  should 
have  his  way  in  every  thing. 

Lady  E.  Ba  1 1  am  afraid  you  seldom  let  him  have 
it  at  all. 

Mrs.  P.  Yes,  I  do.  But  wheremy dear, is  Mr. 
Irwin"? 

Lady  E.  (  Weeping.)  I  cannot  hear  the  name  of 
Mr.  Irwin  without  shedding  t§ars :  his  health  has 
been  so  much  impaired  of  late,  and  his  spirits  so 
bad,  sometimes  I  even  fear  for  a  failure  in  his 
mind. 
.  Mrs.  P.  Is  not  he  at  home  ? 

Lady  E.  I  hope  he  is.  (Goes  to  the  side  and 
calls.) 

Enter  Thomas. 
Tell  your  master  Mrs.  Placid  is  here. 

Thomas.  My  master  has  not  yet  come  in,  madam. 

[Exit. 

Lady^  E.  Not  yet!  I  am  very  sorry  for  it ;  very 
sorry,  indeed. 

Mrs.  P.  Bless  me,  my  dear,  don't  look  thus  pale. 
Come,  sit  down,  and  I'll  stay  with  you  till  he  re- 
turns.   (Sits  down.) 

Lady  E.  My  dear,  you  forget  that  Mr.  Placid  is 
in  the  carriage  at  the  door  all  this  time. 

Mrs.  P.  No,  I  don't  Come,  let  us  sit  and  have 
half  an  hour's  conversation. 

Lad^  E.  Nay,  I  insist  upon  your  going  to  Lim, 
or  desiring  him  to  walk  in. 

Mrs.  P.  Now  I  think  of  it,  they  may  as  well 
drive  him  home,  and  come  back  for  me. 

Enter  Mr.  Placid. 
Why  surely,  Mr.  Placid,  you  were  very  impatient ! 
I  think  you  might  have  waited  a  few  minutes  longer. 


Placid.  I  would  have  waited  my  ,dear,  but  the 
evening  is  so  damp. 

Lady  E.  Ah  !  'tis  the  evening  which  makes  me 
alarmed  for  Mr.  Irwin. 

Placid.  Lady  Eleanor,  yon  are  one  of  the  most 
tender,  anxious,  and  affectionate  wives  I  ever  knew. 

Mrs.  P.  There !  now  he  wishes  he  was  your 
husband.  He  admires  the  conduct  of  every  wife 
but  his  own,  and  envies  every  married  man  of  his 
acquaintance.    But  it  is  very  ungenerous  of  you. 

Placid.  So  it  is,  my  dear ;  and  not  at  all  consist- 
ent with  the  law  of  retaliation  ;  for  I  am  sure  there 
is  not  one  of  my  acquaintance  who  envies  me. 

Mrs.  P,  Mr.  Placid,  your  behaviour  throughout 
this  whole  day  has  been  so  totally  different  to  what 
it  ever  was  before,  that  I  am  half  resolved  to  live 
no  longer  with  you. 

Placid.  (Aside.)  It  will  do — it  will  do. 

Lady  E.  Oh,  my  dear  friends,  do  not  talk  of 
parting  :  how  can  you,  while  every  blessing  smiles 
on  your  union?  Even  I,  who  have  reason  to  regret 
ipine,  yet,  while  that  load  of  grief,  a  separation 
from  Mr.  Irwin,  is  but  averted,  I  will  think  every 
other  affliction  supportable.  (A  loud  rapping  at  the 
door.)     That  is  he. 

Mrs.  P.  Why  you  seem  in  raptures  at  his  return! 

Lady  E.  I  know  no  greater  rapture. 

Enter  lRWlN,/)aL',  trembling,  and  disordered. 

Lady  E.  My  dear,  you  are  not  well,  I  see. 

Irwin.  Yes.  (Aside  to  her  in  anger.)  Why  do 
you  speak  of  it  1 

Placid.  How  do  you  do,  Irwin  ? 

Irwin.  1  am  glad  to  see  you.  (Bows.) 

Mrs.  P.  But  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  look  so  ill. 

Irwin.  I  have  only  been  taking  a  glass  too  much. 
(Lady  Eleanor  weeps.) 

Placid.  Psha  !  don  1 1  know  you  never  drink  ? 

Irwin.  You  are  mistaken :  I  do  when  my  wife  is 
not  by.     I  am  afraid  of  her. 

Placid.  Impossible. 

Irwin.  What !  to  be  afraid  of  one's  wife  ? 

Placid.  No  ;  I  think  that  very  possible. 

Mrs.  P.  But  it  does  not  look  so  well  when  it  is 
so  ;  it  makes  a  man  appear  contemptible,  and  a  wo- 
man a  termagant.  Come,  Mr.  Placid,  I  cannot  stay 
another  moment.  Good  night.  Heaven  bless  you ! 
(To  Lady  Eleanor.)  Good  night,  my  dear  Mr.  Ir- 
win ;  and  now,  pray  take  my  advice,  and  keep  up 
your  spirits. 

Irwin.  I  will,  madam.  (Shaking  hands  with  Pla- 
cid.) And  do  you  keep  up  your  spirits.  \^Exeunt 
Mr.  a7id  Mrs.  Placid.']  {Irwin  shuts  the  door  with, 
care  after  them,  and  looks  around  the  room,  as  if  he 
feared  to  be  seen  or  overheard.)  I  am  glad  they  are 
gone.  I  spoke  unkindly  to  you  just  now,  did  I 
not?  My  temper  is  altered  lately ;  and  yet  I  love 
you. 

Lady  E.  I  never  doubted  it,  nor  never  will. 

/rwj'n.  If  you  did  you  would  wrong  me!  for  there 
is  not  a  danger  I  would  not  risk  for  your  sake ;  there 
is  not  an  infamy  I  would  not  be  branded  with  to 
make  you  happy,  nor  a  pupishment  I  would  not 
undergo,  with  joy,  for  your  welfare.  But  there  is 
a  bar  to  this  ;  we  are  unfortunately  so  entwined 
together,  so  linked,  so  riveted,  so  cruelly, painfully 
fettered  to  each  other,  you  could  not  be  happy  un- 
less I  shared  the  self-same  happiness  with  you. 
But  you  will  learn  better — now  you  are  in  London, 
and  amongst  fashionable  wives,  you  must  leara 
better.  (  Walks  about  and  smiles,  with  a  ghastly 
countenance. ) 

Lady  E.  Do  not  talk,  do  not  look  thus  wildly. 
Indeed,  indeed,  yon  m^e  me  very  uneasy. 

Irwin.  What !  uneasy  when  I  come  to  bring  you 
comfort :  and  such  comfort  as  you  have  not  experi- 
enced for  many  a  day  ?  (He  pulls  out  a  pocket- 
book.)     Here  is  a  friend  in  our  necessity — a  friend 
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that  brings  a  thousand  friends ;  plenty  and — no,  not 
alwajs  peace.  (He  takes  several  papers  from  the 
book,  and  puts  them  into  her  hands.  She  looks  at 
them ,  then  screams. ) 

Lady  E.  Ah!  'tis  money.  (Trembling.)  These 
are  bank  notes. 

Irwin.  Hnsh!  for  heaven's  sake,  hush  !  We  shall 
be  discovered.    (  Trembling,  and  in  great  perturba- 
tion.)    What  alarms  yoa  thus  ! 
Lady  E.  AMiat  alarms  you  1 
Irwin.  Do  you  say  I  am  frightened  ! 
Lady  E.  A  sight  so  new  has  frightened  me. 
Irwin.  Nay,  they  are  your  own  :  by  heaven,  they 
are  !    No  one  on  earth  has  a  better  or  a  fairer  right 
to  them  than  yourself.    It  was  a  laudable  act  by 
which  I  obtained  them.     The  parent  bird  had  for- 
sook its  young,  and  I  but  forced  it  back  to  perform 
the  rites  of  nature. 

Lady  E.  You  are  insane,  J  fear.  No,  no,  I  do 
not  fear.  I  hope  you  are.  (A  loud  rapping  at  the 
street  door.  He  starts,  takes  the  notes  from  her,  and 
puts  them  hastily  into  his  pocket.) 

Irwin.  Go  to  the  door  yourself;  and  if  'tis  any 
one  who  asks  for  me,  say  I  am  not  come  home  yet. 
(iSAe  goes  out,  then  returns.) 

Lady  E.  It  is  the  person  belonging  to  the  house : 
no  one  to  us. 

Irwin,  My  dear  Eleanor,  are  you  willing  to  quit 
London  with  me  in  about  two  hours'  time"! 
Lady  E.  Instantly. 

Irwin.  Nay,  not  only  London,  but  England. 
Lady  E.  This  world,  if  you  desire  it.     To  go  in 
compaliy  with  you  will  make  the  journey  pleasant; 
and  all  I  loved  on  earth  would  still  be  with  me. 

Irwin.  You  can,  then,  leave  your  father  without 
regret,  never,  never,  to  see  him  more? 

Lady  E.  Why  should  I  thiuk  on  him,  who  will 
not  think  on  me  ?    (  Weeps.) 
Irwin.  But  our  children — 
Zady  E.  We  are  not  to  leave  them? 
Irwm,  One  of  them  we  must :  but  do  not  let  that 
give  you  uneasiness'.  You  know  he  has  never  lived 
with  us  since  his  infancy,  and  cannot  pine  for  the 
loss  of  parents  whom  he  has  never  known. 

Lady  E.  But  I  have  known  him.  He  was  my 
first ;  and  sometimes  I  think  more  closely  wound 
around  my  heart  than  all  the  rest.  The  grief  I  felt 
on  being  forced  to  leave  him  when  we  went  abroad, 
and  the  constant  anxiety  I  have  since  experienced 
lest  he  should  not  be  kindly  treated,  have  aug- 
mented, I  think,  my  tenderness. 

Irwin.  All  my  endeavours  to-day,  as  well  as  every 
other  day,  have  been  in  vain  to  find  into  what  part 
of  the  country  his  nurse  has  taken  him.  Nay,  be 
not  thus  overcome  with  tears  ;  we  will  (in  spite  of 
all  my  haste  to  be  gone)  stay  one  more  miserable 
day  here,  in  hopes  to  procure  intelligence,  so  as  to 
take  him  with  us  ;  and  then  smile  with  contempt  on 
all  we  leave  behind.  ^Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I, — A  Library  at  Lord  Norland's. 
Enter  Lord  Norland, /oZ/ou)«d  by  Mr.  Harmony- 

Lord  N.  (In  anger.)  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Harmony, 
that  if  any  indifferent  person,  one  on  whom  I  had 
never  bestowed  a  favour  in  my  life,  were  to  offend 
me,  it  is  in  my  nature  never  to  forgive.  Can  I  then 
forgive  my  own  daughter,  my  only  child,  on  whom 
I  heaped  continually  marks  of  the  most  affectionate 
fondness  ?  Shall  she  dare  to  offend  me  in  the  ten- 
derest  point,  and  you  dare  to  suppose  I  will  par- 
don her  1 

Har.  Your  child,  consider. 

Lord  N.  The  weakest  argument  you  can  use.  As 
my  child,  was  she  not  most  bound  to  obey  me?  As 
my  child,  ought  she  not  to  have  sacrificed  her  own 
happiness  to  minel    Instead  of  which,  mine  has 


been  yielded  up  for  a  whim,  a  fancy,  a  fancy  to 
marry  a  beggar  ;  and  as  such  is  her  choice,  let  her 
beg  with  him. 

Har.  She  does  by  me; — pleads  hard  for  your 
forgiveness. 

Lord  N.  If  I  thought  she  dared  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  me,  though  dictated  on  her  knees,  she 
should  find  that  she  had  not  yet  felt  the  full  force 
of  my  resentment. 

Har.  What  could  you  do  more? 

Lord  N.  I  have  done  nothing  yet.  At  present  I 
have  only  abandoned  her ; — but  I  can  persecute. 

Har.  i  have  no  doubt  of  it :  and  that  I  may  not 
be  the  means  of  aggravating  your  displeasure,  I  as- 
sure you  that  what  I  have  now  said  has  been  en- 
tirely from  myself,  without  any  desire  of  her's  ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  I  give  yoo  ray  promise  I  will  never 
presume  to  intrude  the  subject  again. 

Lord  N.  On  this  condition  (but  on  no  other)  I 
forgive  you  now. 

Har.  And  now  then,  my  lord,  let  us  pass  from 
those  who  have  forfeited  your  love,  to  those  who 
possess  it.  I  heard  sometime  ago,  but  I  never  felt 
myself  disposed  to  mention  it  to  you,  that  you  had 
adopted  a  young  man  as  your  son. 

Lord  JV.  A  young  man!  Psha !  no;  a  boy— a 
mere  child,  who  fell  in  my  way  by  accident. 

Har.  A  chance  child!  Ho,  ho! — I  understand 
yon. 

Lord  N.  Do  not  jest  with  me,  sir.    Do  I  look — 

Har.  Yes,  you  look  as  if  you  would  be  ashamed 
to  own  it,  if  you  had  one. 

LordN.  But  this  boy  I  am  not  ashamed  of;  he 
is  a  favourite — rather  a  favourite.  I  did  not  like 
him  so  well  at  first,  but  custom,  and  having  a  poor 
creature  entirely  at  one's  mercy,  one  begins  to 
love  it  merely  from  the  idea  of — What  would  be 
its  fate  if  one  did  not  ? 

Har.  Is  he  an  orphan,  then  1 

Lord  N.  No. 

Har.  You  have  a  friendship  for  his  parents  ? 

Lord  N.  1  never  saw  the  father  ;  his  mother  I 
had  a  friendship  for,  once.     (Sighing.) 

Har.  Ay,  while  the  husband  was  away. 

LordN.  I  tell  yon  no.  (Violently.)  But  ask  no 
more  questions.  Who  his  parents  are,  is  a  secret 
which  neither  he  nor  any  one  (that  is  now  living) 
knows,  except  myself  ;  nor  ever  shall. 

Har.  Well,  my  lord,  sjnce  'tis  your  pleasure  to 
consider  him  as  your  child,  I  sincerely  wish  yoa 
may  experience  more  duty  from  him  than  you  have 
done  from  your  daughter. 

Lord  N.  Thank  heaven,  his  disposition  is  not  in 
the  least  like  her's — No  ;  (  Very  much  impassioned.) 
I  have  the  joy  to  say,  that  never  child  was  so  un- 
like its  mother. 

Har.  (Starting.)  How!  his  mother! 

Lord  N.  Confusion !  what  Lave  I  said !  1  am 
ashamed — 

Har.  No;  be  proud. 

LordN.  Of  what  1 

Har.  That  yon  have  a  lawful  heir  to  all  your 
riches  ;  proud  that  you  have  a  grandson. 

Lord  N.  I  would  have  concealed  it  from  all  the 
world  ;  I  wished  it  even  unknown  to  myself.  And 
let  me  tell  you,  sir,  (as  not  by  design,  but  through 
my  inadvertency,  you  are  become  acquainted  with 
this  secret)  that,  if  you  ever  breathe  it  to  a  single 
creature,  the  boy  shall  answer  for  it;  for  were  ne 
known  to  be  her's,  though  he  were  dearer  to  me 
than  ever  she  was,  I  would  turn  him  from  my 
house,  and  cast  him  from  my  heart,  as  I  have  done 
her. 

Har.  I  believe  you ;  and  in  compassion  to  the 
child,  give  you  ray  solemn  promise  never  to  re- 
veal who  he  is.  I  have  heard  that  those  unfortu- 
nate parents  left  an  infant  behind  when  they  went 
abroad,  and  that   they   now  lament  bim  as  lost. 
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Will  you  satisfy  my  curiosity  in  what  manner  you 
sought  and  found  him  out? 

Lord  N.  Do  you  suppose  I  searched  for  him  ? 
No ;  he  was  forced  upon  me.  A  woman  followed 
rae,  about  eight  years  ago,  in  the  fields  adjoining 
to  my  country-seat,  with  a  half-starved  boy  in  her 
hand,  and  asked  my  charity  for  my  grand-child  ; 
the  impression  of  the  word  made  me  turn  round 
involuntarily ;  and,  casting  my  eyes  upon  him,  I 
was  rejoiced  not  to  find  a  feature  of  his  mother's  in 
all  his  face ;  and  I  began  to  feel  something  like 
pity  for  him.  la  short,  he  caught  such  fast  hold 
by  one  of  my  fingers,  that  I  asked  him  carelessly, 
"  if  he  would  go  home  and  live  with  me?"  On 
which  he  answered  me  so  willingly,  ''  Yes,"  I 
took  him  at  bis  word. 

Har,  And  did  never  your  regard  for  him  plead 
rn  his  mother's  behalf! 

LordN.  Never.  For,  by  heaven,  I  would  as 
soon  forgive  the  robber  who  met  me  last  night  at 
my  own  door,  and,  holding  a  pistol  to  my  breast, 
took  from  me  a  sum  to  a  considerable  amount,  as 
I  would  pardon  her. 

Har.  Did  such  an  accident  happen  to  you  1 

Lord  N.  Have  jou  not  heard  of  it? 

Har.  No. 

Lord  N.  It  is  amazing  we  cannot  put  a  stop  to 
such  depredations. 

Har.  Provisions  are  so  scarce. 

Enter  Richard. 

Richard.  Miss  Wooburn,  my  lord,  if  you  are 
not  engaged,  will  come  and  sit  an  hour  with  you. 

Lord  N.  I  have  no  company  but  what  she  is  per- 
fectly acquainted  with,  and  I  shall  be  glad  of  her 
visit.  \^Exit  Richard. 

Har.  Yod  forget  I  am  a  stranger,  and  my  pre- 
sence may  not  be  welcome. 

Lord  N.  A  stranger  ?  what,  to  my  ward  1  to  Lady 
Ramble?  for  that  is  the  name  which  custom  would 
authorise  her  to  keep  ;  but  such  courtesy  she  dis- 
dains, in  contempt  of  the  unworthy  giver  of  the 
title. 

Har.  I  am  intimate  with  Sir  Robert,  my  lord ; 
and  though  I  acknowledge  that  both  you  and  his 
late  wife  have  cause  for  complaint,  yet  Sir  Robert 
Las  still  many  virtues. 

Lord  N.  Not  one.  He  is  the  most  vile,  the 
most  detestable  of  characters.  He  not  only  con- 
tradicted my  will  in  the  whole  of  his  conduct,  but 
he  seldom  met  me  that  he  did  not  give  me  some 
personal  aftront. 

Har.  It  is,  however,  generally  held  better  to  be 
uncivil  in  a  person's  presence  than  in  his  absence. 

Lord  N.  He  was  uncivil  to  me  in  every  respect. 

Har.  That  I  will  deny ;  for  I  have  heard  Sir 
Robert,  in  your  absence,  say  such  things  in  your 
favour. 

Lord  N.  Indeed ! 

Har.  Most  assuredly. 

Lord  N.  I  wish  he  had  sometimes  done  me  the 
honour  to  have  spoken  politely  to  my  face. 

Har.  That  is  not  Sir  Robert's  way;  he  is  no 
flatterer.  But  then,  no  sooner  has  your  back  been 
turned,  than  I  have  heard  him  lavish  in  your  praise. 

LordN.  I  must  own,  Mr.  Harmony,  that  I  ne- 
ver looked  upon  Sir  Robert  as  incorrigible.  I 
could  always  discern  a  ray  of  understanding  and  a 
beam  of  virtue  through  all  his  foibles  ;  nor  would 
I  have  urged  the  divorce,  but  that  I  found  his 
wife's  sensibilit^r  could  not  bear  his  neglect  ;  and 
even  now,  notwithstanding  her  endeavour  to  con- 
ceal it,  she  pines  in  secret,  and  laments  her  hard 
fortune.  All  my  hopes  of  restoring  her  health, 
rest  on  one  prospect,  that  of  finding  a  man  worthy 
my  recommendation  for  a  second  husband,  and,  by 
thus  creating  a  second  passion,  expel  the  first. — 
Mr.  Harmony,  you  and  I  have  been  long  acquaint- 


ed; I  have  known  your  disposition  from  your  in- 
fancy.   Now,  if  sucn  a  man  as  you  were  to  oS'er— 

Har.  Yon  flatter  rae. 

Lord  N.  I  do  not.  Would  you  venture  to  be- 
come her  husband? 

Har.  I  cannot  say  I  have  any  particular  desire ; 
but  if  it  will  oblige  either  you  or  her  ;  for  my  part, 
I  think  the  short  time  we  live  in  this  world,  we 
should  do  all  we  can  to  oblige  each  other. 

Lord  N.  I  should  rejoice  at  such  an  union  my- 
self, and  I  think  I  can  answer  for  her.  You  per- 
mit me,  then  to  make  overtures  in  your  name? 

Har.  (^Considering.)  This  is  rather  a  serious  bu- 
siness. However,  I  never  did  make  a  difliculty 
when  I  wished  to  oblige  a  friend.  But  there  is 
one  proviso,  my  lord  ;  I  must  first  mention  it  to 
Sir  Robert. 

LordN.  Why  so? 

Har.  Because  he  and  I  have  always  been  very 
intimate  friends ;  and  to  marry  his  wife,  without 
even  telling  him  of  it,  will  appear  very  uncivil. 

Lord  N.  Do  you  mean,  then,  to  ask  his  consent? 

Har.  Not  absolutely  his  consent ;  but  I  will  in- 
sinuate the  subject  to  him,  and  obtain  his  approba- 
tion in  a  manner  suitable  to  my  own  satisfaction. 

LordN.  You  will  oblige  me,  then,  if  you  will 
see  him  as  early  as  possible,  for  it  is  reported  he 
is  going  abroad. 

Har.  I  will  go  to  him  immediately ;  and,  my 
lord,  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  oblige  you,  Sir 
Robert,  and  the  lady  ;  (aside.)  but  as  to  obliging 
myself,  that  was  never  one  of  my  considerations. 

[Exit, 
Enter  Miss  Wooburn. 

LordN.  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  thus;  you  have 
been  weeping?  Will  you  still  lament  your  separa- 
tion from  a  cruel  husband,  as  if  you  had  followed 
a  kind  one  to  the  grave  1 

Miss  W.  By  no  means,  my  lord.  Tears  from  our 
sex  are  not  always  the  result  of  grief;  they  are 
frequently  no  more  than  little  sympathetic  tributes 
which  we  pay  to  our  fellow  beings,  while  the  mind 
and  the  heart  are  steeled  against  the  weakness 
which  our  eyes  indicate. 

Lord  N.  Can  you  say  your  mind  and  heart  are 
so  steeled  ? 

Miss  W.  I  can;  my  mind  is  as  firmly  fixed 
against  Sir  Robert  Ramble,  as  at  our  first  ac- 
quaintance it  was  fixed  upon  him.  And  I  solemnly 
protest — 

LordN.  To  a  man  of  my  age  and  observation, 

Erotestations  are  vain.  Give  me  a  proof  that  you 
ave  rooted  him  from  your  heart. 

Miss  W.  Any  proof  you  require,  I  will  give  yoti 
without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

Lord  N.  I  take  you  at  your  word ;  and  desire 
you  to  accept  a  gentleman  whom  I  shall  recom- 
mend for  your  second  husband.  (Miss  W.  starts.) 
You  said  you  would  not  hesitate  amomenL 

Miss  W.  I  thought  I  should  not ;  but  tbis  is 
something  so  unexpected — 

LordN.  You  break  your  word,  then,  and  still 
give  cause  for  this  ungrateful  man  to  ridicule  your 
fondness  for  him. 

Miss  W.  No,  I  will  put  an  end  to  that  humilia- 
tion ;  and  whoever  the  gentleman  is  whom  youmeaq 
to  propose — yet  do  not  name  him  at  present,  but 
give  me  the  satisfaction  of  keeping  the  promise  I 
have  made  to  you  (at  least  for  a  little  time)  with- 
out exactly  knowing  how  far  it  extends  ;  for,  in 
return,  I  have  a  promise  to  ask  from  you,  before 
I  acquaint  you  with  the  nature  of  your  engage- 
ment. 

Lord  N.  I  give  my  promise.  Now  name  your 
request. 

Miss  W.  Then,  my  lord — (Hesitating  and  con^ 
fused.) — the  law  gave  me  back,  upon  my  divorce 
from  Sir  Robert,  the  very  large  fortune  which  J 
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brought  to  him.  I  am  afraid,  that,  in  his  present 
circumstances,  to  enforce  the  strict  payment  of  this 
debt,  would  very  much  embarrass  him, 

LorclN.  What  if  it  did? 

MissW.  It  is  my  intreaty  to  you  (in  whose 
hands  is  invested  the  power  to  demand  this  right 
of  law)  to  lay  my  claim  aside  for  the  present. 
{Lord  N.  offers  to  speak.)  I  know,  my  lord,  what 
you  are  going  to  say  ;  I  know  Sir  Robert  is  not 
now,  but  I  can  never  forget  that  he  has  been  my 
husband. 

Lord  N.  To  shew  my  gratitude  for  your  com- 
pliance with  the  request  I  have  just  made  you — 
{Goes  to  a  table  in  the  library.)— here  is  the  bond 
by  which  I  am  empowered  to  seize  on  the  greatest 
part  of  his  estates  in  right  of  you.  Take  the  bond 
into  yonr  own  possession  till  your  next  husband 
demands  it  of  you  ;  and  by  the  time  you  have  call- 
ed him  husband  for  a  few  weeks,  this  tenderness 
or  delicacy  to  Sir  Robert  will  be  worn  away. 

Enter  HkrUOVY,  hastily. 
Har.  My  lord,   I   beg  pardon  ;  but  I  forgot  to 
mention — • 

Miss  W.  Oh,  Mr.  Harmony,  I  have  not  seen  you 
before,  I  know  not  when  ;  I  am  particularly  happy 
at  your  calling  just  now,  for  I  have — {Hesitating.) 
— a  little  favour  to  ask  of  you. 

Har.  If  it  were  a  great  favour,  madam,  you 
might  command  me. 

Miss  W.  But— my  lord,  I  beg  your  pardon,  the 
favour  I  have  to  ask  of  Mr.  Harmony  must  be  told 
to  him  in  private. 

Lord  N.  Oh\  I  am  sure  I  have  not  the  least 
objection  to  you  and  Mr.  Harmony  having  a  private 
conference.  I'll  leave  you  together.  {Harmony 
appears  embarrassed.)  You  do  not  derange  my 
business.    I'll  be  back  in  a  short  time.  [^Exit. 

Miss  W.  Mr.  Harmony,  you  are  the  very  man 
on  earth  I  most  wanted  to  see.  (Harmony  bows.) 
I  know  the  kindness  of  your  heart,  the  liberality 
of  your  sentiments,  and  I  wish  to  repose  a  charge 
to  your  trust,  very  near  to  me  indeed;  but  you 
must  be  secret. 

Har.  "When  a  lady  reposes  a  trust  in  me,  I 
should  not  be  a  man  if  I  were  not. 

Miss  W.  I  must  first  inform  you  that  Lord  Nor- 
land has  just  drawn  from  me  a  promise,  that  I  will 
once  more  enter  into  the  marriage  state  ;  and  with- 
out knowing  to  whom  he  intends  to  give  me,  I  will 
keep  my  promise.  But  it  is  in  vain  to  say,  that 
though  I  mean  all  duty  and  fidelity  to  my  second 
husband,  I  shall  not  experience  moments  when 
my  thoughts — will  wander  on  my  first. 

Har.  {Starting.)  Hem!  hem!  {To  her.)  In- 
deed ! 

Miss  W.  I  must  always  rejoice  in  Sir  Robert's 
success,  and  lament  over  his  misfortunes. 
Har.  If  that  is  all- 
Miss  W.  No,  I  would  go  one  step  further  ;— 
{Harmony  starts  again.) — I  would  secure  him 
from  those  distresses,  which  to  hear  of,  will  dis- 
turb my  peace  of  mind.  I  know  his  fortune  has 
suffered  very  much,  and  I  cannot,  will  not,  place 
it  in  the  power  of  the  man  whom  my  Lord  Norland 
may  point  out  for  my  next  marriage,  to  harrass  him 
further.  This  is  the  writing  by  which  that  gentle- 
man may  claim  the  part  of  my  fortune  from  Sir 
Robert  Ramble,  which  is  in  landed  property; 
carry  it,  my  dear  Mr.  Harmony,  to  Sir  Robert  in- 
stantly ;  and  tell  him,  that  in  separating  from  him, 
I  meant  only  to  give  him  liberty ;  not  to  make  him 
the  debtor,  perhaps  the  prisoner  of  my  future  hus- 
band. 

Har.  Madam,  I  will  most  undoubtedly  take 
this  bond  to  my  friend;  but  will  you  give  me 
leave  to  suggest  to  you,  that  the  person  on  whom 
you  bestow  your  hand  may  be  a  little  surprised  to 


find  that  while  he  is  in  possession  of  you,  Sir  Ro- 
bert is  in  the  possession  of  your  fortune  ? 

Miss  W.  Do  not  imagine,  sir,  that  I  shall  marry 
any  man,  without  first  declaring  what  I  have  done  ; 
I  only  wish  at  present  it  should  be  concealed  from 
Lord  Norland.  When  this  paper  is  given,  as  I 
have  required,  it  cannot  be  recalled;  and  when 
that  is  past,  I  shall  divulge  my  conduct  to  whom  I 
please  ;  and,  first  of  all,  to  him  who  shall  offer  me 
his  addresses. 

Har.  And,  if  he  is  a  man  of  my  feelings,  his  ad- 
dresses will  be  doubly  importunate  for  this  proof 
of  liberality  to  your  former  husband.  But  are  you 
sure,  that,  in  the  return  of  this  bond  there  is  no  se- 
cret affection,  no  latent  spark  of  love? 

Miss  W.  None.  I  know  my  heart;  and  if  there 
was,  I  could  not  ask  you,  Mr.  Harmony,  (nor  any 
one  like  yon)  to  be  the  messenger  of  an  imprudent 
passion.  Sir  Robert's  vanity,  I  know,  may  cause 
him  to  judge  otherwise,  but  undeceive  him ;  let 
him  know  this  is  a  sacrifice  to  the  golden  principles 
of  duty,  and  not  an  offering  to  the  tinselled  shrine 
of  love. 

Re-enter  Lord  Norland. 

Put  up  the  bond.  {Harmony  conceals  it.) 

Lord  N.  Well,  my  dear,  have  you  made  your 
request? 

Miss  W.  Yes,  my  lord. 
Lord  N.  And  has  he  granted  it? 
Har.  Yes,  my  lord.     I  am  going  to  grant  it. 
LordN.  I  sincerely  wish  you  both  joy  of  thi» 
good  understanding  between  you.     But,  Mr.  Har- 
mony, {in  a  whisper)  are  not  you  going  to  Sir  Ro- 
bert? 
Har.  Yes,  my  lord,  I  am  going  this  moment. 
Lord  N.  Make  haste,   then,  and  do  not  forget 
your  errand. 

Har.  No,  my  lord,  I  sha'u't  forget  my  errand  ; 
it  won't  slip  my  memory.  Good  morning  my  lord, 
good  morning,  madam.  ^Exil. 

LordN.  Now,  my  dear,  as  you  and  Mr.  Har- 
mony seem  to  be  on  such  excellent  terms,  I  think 
I  may  venture  to  tell  you,  (if  he  has  not  yet  told 
you  himself)  that  he  is  the  man  who  is  to  be  your 
husband. 

Miss  W.  He  !  Mr.  Harmony  !     No,  my  lord,  he 
has  not  told  me ;  and  I  am  conBdent  he  never  will. 
Lord  N.  What  makes  you  think  so  ? 
Miss  W.  Because — because — he  must  be  sensi- 
ble he  would  not  be  the  man  I  should  choose. 

Lord  N.  And  where  is  the  woman  who  marries 
the  man  she  would  choose?  You  are  reversing 
the  order  of  society  ;  men,  only,  have  the  right  of 
choice  in  marriage.  Were  women  permitted  theirs, 
we  should  have  handsome  beggars  allied  to  our 
noblest  families,  and  no  such  object  in  our  whole 
island  as  an  old  maid. 

Miss  W.  But  being  denied  that  choice,  why  am 
I  forbid  to  remain  as  I  am  ? 

LordN.  What  are  you  now"?  Neither  a  widow, 
a  maid,  nor  a  wife.  If  I  could  fix  a  term  to  your 
present  state,  I  should  not  be  thus  anxious  to  place 
you  in  another. 

Miss  W.  I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with  your 
friendly  motives,  and  feel  the  full  force  of  your  ad- 
vice. I  therefore  renew  my  promise,  and  although 
Mr.  Harmony  (in  respect  to  the  marriage  state)  is 
as  little  to  my  wishes  as  any  man  on  earth,  I  will 
nevertheless  endeavour,  whatever  struggles  it  may 
cost  me,  to  be  to  him,  if  he  prefers  his  suit,  a  duti- 
ful, an  obedient,  but,  for  a  loving  wife,  that  1  can 
never  be  again.  {^Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — An  Apartment  at  Sir  Robert  Ramble's. 
Enter  Sir  Robert  and  Mr.  Harmony. 
Sir  R.  I  thank  you  for  this  visit.     I  was  unde- 
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termined  what  to  do  with  myself.    Your  company 
has  determined  me  to  stay  at  home. 

Har,  I  was  with  a  gentleman  just  now,  Sir  Ro- 
bert, and  you  were  the  subject  of  our  conversa- 
tion. 

Sir  R.  Had  it  been  a  lady,  I  should  he  anxious 
to  know  what  she  said. 

Har.  I  have  been  with  a  lady  likewise ;  and  she 
made  you  the  subject  of  her  discourse. 

Sir.R.  But  was  she  handsome? 

Har.  Very  handsome. 

Sir  R.  My  dear  fellow,  what  is  her  name? 
What  did  she  say,  and  where  may  I  meet  with  her? 

Har.  Her  name  is  Wooburn. 

Sir  R.  That  is  the  name  of  my  late  wife. 

Har.  It  is  her  I  mean. 

Sir  R.  Zounds,  you  had  just  put  my  spirits  into 
a  flame,  and  now  you  throw  cold  water  alloverme. 

Har.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  yon  say  so,  for  I  came 
from  her  this  moment ;  and  what  do  you  think  is 
the  present  she  has  given  me  to  deliver  to  you '! 

Sir  R.  Psha!  I  want  no  presents.  Some  of  my 
love-letters  returned,  I  suppose,  to  remind  me  of 
my  inconstancy  ? 

Har.  Do  not  undervalue  her  generosity ;  this  is 
her  present,  this  bond,  which  has  power  to  take 
from  you  three  thousand  a- year,  her  right. 

Sir  R.  Ah  !  this  is  a  present  indeed.  Are  yon 
sure  you  speak  truth  1  Let  me  look  at  it ;  sure  my 
eyes  deceive  me  !  No,  by  heaven  it  is  true !  (Reads.) 
"the  very  thing  I  wanted,  and  will  make  me  per- 
fectly happy.  Now  I'll  be  generous  again ;  my 
bills  shall  be  paid,  my  gaming  debts  cancelled, 
poor  Irwin  shall  find  a  friend ;  and  I'll  send  Miss 
Wooburn  as  pretty  a  copy  of  verses  as  ever  I 
wrote  in  my  life. 

Har.  Take  care  how  you  treat  with  levity  a  wo- 
man of  her  elevated  mind.  She  charged  me  to  as- 
sure you,  "that  love  had  no  share  whatever  in  this 
act,  which  is  mere  compassion  to  the  embarrassed 
state  of  your  affairs." 

Sir  R,  Sir,  I  would  have  you  to  know,  I  am  no 
object  of  compassion.  However,  a  lady's  favour 
one  cannot  return,  and  so  I'll  keep  the  bond. 
{Puts  the  bond  in  his  pocket.) 

Har.  Nay,  if  your  circumstances  are  different 
from  what  she  imagines,  give  it  me  back,  and  I 
will  restore  it  to  her 

;  would  break  her  heart 
she  would  never 
forgive  me,  were  I  to  send  it  back.  I'll  keep  it. 
And  she  is  welcome  to  attribute  her  concern  forme 
to  what  she  pleases.  But  surely  you  can  see — you 
can  understand — but  heaven  bless  her  for  her  love, 
and  I  would  love  her  in  return — if  I  could. 

Har.  You  would  not  talk  thus,  if  you  had  seen 
the  firm  dignity  with  which  she  gave  me  that  pa- 
per. "  Assure  him,"  said  she,  "  no  remaining  af- 
fection comes  along  with  it,  but  merely  a  duty 
which  I  owe  him,  to  protect  him  from  the  humili- 
ation of  being  a  debtor  to  the  man  v/hom  I  am 
going  to  marry." 

Sir  R.  (With  the  utmost  emotion.)  Why,  she  is 
not  going  to  be  married  again  ! 

Har.  I  believe  so. 

SirR.  But  are  yon  sure  of  it,  sir"!  Are  you 
sure  of  it? 

Har.  Both  she  and  her  guardian  told  me  so. 

Sir  R.  That  guardian,  my  Lord  Norland,  is  one 
of  the  basest,  vilest  of  men.  I  tell  you  what,  sir, 
I'll  resent  this  usage. 

Har.  Wherefore?  As  to  his  being  the  means 
of  bringing  about  your  separation,  in  that  he  ob- 
liged you. 

Sir  R.  Yes,  sir,  he  did,  he  certainly  did ;  but 
though  I  am  not  in  the  least  offended  with  him  on 
that  account,  (for  at  that  I  rejoice)  yet  I  will  re- 
sent his  disposing  of  her  a  second  time. 


Sir  R.  No,  poor  thing !  it  would 
to  send  it  back.    No,  1 11  keep  it. 


Har.  And  wherefore  ? 

Sir  R.  Because,  little  regard  as  I  have  for  her 
myself,  yet  no  other  man  shall  dare  to  treat  her  so 
ill  as  I  have  done. 

Har.  Do  not  fear  it ;  her  next  husband  will  be 
a  man,  who,  I  can  safely  say,  will  never  insult,  or 
even  offend  her;  but  soothe,  indulge,  and  make 
her  happy. 

Sir  R.  And  do  you  dare  to  tell  me,  that  her  next 
husband  shall  make  her  happy?  Now,  that  i« 
worse  than  the  other ;  no,  sir,  no  man  shall  ever 
have  it  to  say  "  he  has  made  her  either  happy  or 
miserable,"  but  myself. 

Har.  I  know  but  one  way  to  prevent  it. 

Sir  R.  And  what  is  that  ? 

Har.  Pay  your  addresses  to  her,  and  marry  her 
again  yourself. 

Sir  R.  And  I  would,  rather  than  she  should  be 
happy  with  anybody  else.  The  devil  take  me  if  I 
would  not. 

Har.  To  shew  that  I  am  wholly  disinterested  in 
this  affair,  I  will  carry  her  a  letter  from  you  if  you 
like,  and  say  all  I  can  in  your  behalf. 

SirR.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Now,  my  dear  Harmony, 
you  carry  your  good-natured  simplicity  too  far. 
However,  I  thank  you,  I  sincerely  thank  you; 
but  do  you  imagine  I  would  be  such  a  blockhead, 
as  to  make  love  to  the  same  woman  I  made  love 
to  seven  years  ago,  and  who  for  the  last  six  years 
I  totally  neglected  ? 

Har.  Yes;  for  if  you  have  neglected  her  six 
years,  she  will  now  be  a  novelty. 

Sir  R.  Egad,  and  so  she  will.    You  are  right. 

Har.  But  being  in  possession  of  her  fortune, 
you  can  be  very  happy  without  her. 

SirR.  Take  her  fortune  back,  sir.  (Taking  tho 
bond  from  his  pocket  and  offering  it  to  Harmony.) 
I  would  starve,  I  would  perish,  die  in  poverty 
and  infamy,  rather  than  owe  an  obligation  to  a  vile 
perfidious,  inconstant  woman. 

Har.  Consider,  Sir  Robert,  if  you  insist  on  my 
taking  this  bond  back,  it  may  fall  into  the  hus- 
band's hands. 

SirR.  Take  it  back;  I  insist  upon  it.  (Gives  it 
him,  and  Harmony  puts  it  up.)  But,  Mr.  Harmony, 
depend  on  it.  Lord  Norland  shall  hear  from  me, 
in  the  most  serious  manner,  for  his  interference  : 
I  repeat,  he  is  the  vilest,  the  most  villanous  of 
men. 

Har.  How  can  you  speak  with  such  rancour  of  a 
nobleman,  who  speaks  of  you  in  the  highest  terms  ? 

SirR.  Does  he,  'faith? 

Har.  He  owns  yon  have  some  faults. 

Sir  R.  I  know  I  have. 

Har.  But  he  thinks  your  good  qualities  are  num- 
berless. 

SirR.  Now  d e,  if  ever  I  thought  so  ill  of 

him,  as  I  have  appeared  to  do !  But  who  is  the 
intended  husband,  my  dear  friend?  Tell  me,  that 
I  may  laugh  at  him,  and  make  you  laugh  at  him. 

Har.  No,  I  am  not  inclined  to  laugh  at  him. 

SirR.  Is  it  old  Solus? 

Har.  No. 

Sir  R.  But  I  will  bet  you  a  wager  it  is  somebody 
equally  ridiculous. 

Har.  I  never  bet. 

SirR,  Solus  is  mad  for  a  wife,  and  has  been 
praising  mine  up  to  the  heavens  ;  you  need  say  no 
more ;  I  know  it  is  he. 

Har.  Upon  my  honour  it  is  not.  However,  I 
cannot  disclose  to  you  at  present  the  person's 
name  ;  I  must  first  obtain  Lord  Norland's  permis- 
sion. 

Sir  R.  I  shall  ask  you  no  more.  I'll  write  to 
her,  she  will  tell  me  ;  or,  I'll  pay  her  a  visit,  and 
ask  her  boldly  myself.  Do  you  think— (j4n.viot<»/y) 
— do  you  think  she  would  see  me? 

Har.  You  can  but  try. 
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[Act  IV. 


Enter  William. 


William.  Mr.  Solus.  lExit. 

Sir  R.  Now  I  will  find  out  the  secret  imme- 
diately. I'll  charge  him  with  being  the  intended 
husband. 

Har,  I  won't  stay  to  hear  you. 

Enter  SoLUS. 

Mr.  Solus,  how  do  you  do?  I  am  extremely  sorry 
that  my  engagements  take  me  away  as  soon  as  you 
enter.  ^Exit. 

Soltis.  Sir  Robert,  what  is  the  matter?  Has 
any  thing  ruffled  you  1  Why,  I  never  saw  you 
look  more  out  of  temper,  even  while  you  were 
married. 

Sir  R.  Ah !  that  I  had  never  married !  never 
known  what  marriage  was  ;  for,  even  at  this  mo- 
ment, I  feel  its  torments  in  my  heart. 

Solus.  I  have  often  heard  of  the  torments  of  ma- 
trimony, but  I  conceive,  that  at  the  worst,  they 
are  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  violent  tickling, 
which  will  force  the  tears  into  your  eyes,  though 
at  the  same  time  you  are  bursting  your  sides  with 
laughter. 

SirR.  Yon  have  defined  marriage  too  favour- 
ably; there  is  no  laughter  in  the  state  j  all  is  me- 
lancholy, all  gloom. 

Solus.  Now  I  think  marriage  is  an  excellent  re- 
medy for  the  spleen.  I  have  known  a  gentleman 
at  a  feast  receive  an  affront,  disguise  his  rage,  step 
home,  vent  it  all  upon  his  wife,  return  to  his  com- 

E anions,  and  be  as  good  company  as  if  nothing  had 
appeued. 

Sir  R.  But  even  the  necessary  expenses  of  a 
wife  should  alarm  you. 

Solus.  I  can  then  retrench  some  of  my  own.  Oh, 
my  dear  sir,  a  married  man  has  so  many  delightful 
privileges  to  what  a  bachelor  has.  An  old  lady 
will  introduce  her  daughters  to  you  in  a  dishabille — 
"  It  does  not  signify,  my  dears,  it's  a  married 
man."  One  lady  will  suffer  you  to  draw  on  her 
glove — "  Never  mind,  it's  a  married  man."  Ano- 
ther will  permit  you  to  pull  on  her  slipper ;  a 
third  will  even  take  you  into  her  bed-chamber — 
"  Psha!  it's  nothing  but  a  married  man." 

Sir  R.  But  the  weight  of  your  fetters  will  over- 
balance all  these  joys. 

Solus.  And  yet  I  cannot  say,  notwithstanding 
you  are  relieved  from  those  fetters,  that  I  see 
much  joy  or  content  here. 

^jV  R.  I  am  not  very  well  at  present ;  I  have 
the  head-ache  ;  and  if  ever  a  wife  can  be  of  com- 
fort to  her  husband,  it  must  be  when  he  is  indis- 
posed. A  wife,  then,  binds  up  your  head,  mixes 
your  powders,  bathes  your  temples,  and  hovers 
about,  in  a  way  that  is  most  endearing. 

Solus.  Don't  speak  of  it ;  I  long  to  have  one 
hover  about  me.  But  I  will — I  am  determined  I 
I  will,  before  I  am  a  week  older.  Don't  speak, 
don't  attempt  to  dissuade  me.  Your  description 
has  renewed  my  eagerness — I  will  be  married. 

SirR.  And  without  pretending  not  to  know  who 
you  mean  to  make  your  choice,  I  tell  you  plainly, 
it  is  Miss  Wooburn,  it  is  my  late  wife.  I  know 
you  have  made  overtures  to  my  Lord  Norland,  and 
that  he  has  given  his  consent. 

Solus.  You  tell  me  a  great  piece  of  news  ;  I'll 
go  ask  my  lord  if  it  be  true  ;  and  if  he  says  it  is, 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  find  it  so. 

SirR.  That  is  right,  sir ;  marry  her,  marry  her; 
I  give  you  joy,  that's  all.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  think  I 
should  know  her  temper.  But  if  you  will  venture 
to  marry  her,  I  sincerely  wish  you  happy. 

Solus.  And  if  we  are  not,  you  know  we  can  be 
divorced. 

Sir  R.  Not  always.  Take  my  advice,  and  live 
as  you  are. 


Solus.  You  almost  stagger  my  resolution.  I  had 
painted  such  bright  prospects  in  marriage.  Good 
day  to  you.  (Going;  returns.)  You  think  I  had 
better  not  marry  1 

SirR.  You  are  undone  if  you  do. 

Solus.  (Sighing.)  You  ought  to  know  from  ex- 
perience. 

SirR.  From  that  I  speak. 

Solus.  (Going;  returns.)  But  then,  what  a  poor 
disconsolate  object  shall  I  live,  without  a  wife  to 
hover  about  me ;  to  bind  up  my  head,  and  bathe 
my  temples!  Oh,  I  am  impatient  for  all  the  char- 
tered rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of.a  mar- 
ried man.     I  will  be  married.  [Exit. 

SirR.  Furies,  racks,  torments;  I  cannot  bear 
what  I  feel,  and  yet  I  am  ashamed  to  own  I  feel 
anything. 

Enter  Mr,  Placid. 

Placid.  My  dear  Sir  Robert,  give  me  joy.  Mrs. 
Placid  and  I  are  come  to  the  very  point  you  ad- 
vised ;  matters  are  in  the  fairest  way  for  a  separa- 
tion. 

Sir  R.  I  do  give  yon  joy,  and  most  sincerely. 
You  are  right;  you'll  soon  be  as  happy  as  I  am. 
(Sighing.)  But,  would  you  suppose  it?  that  de- 
luded woman,  my  wife,  is  going  to  be  married 
again  I  I  thought  she  had  experienced  enough  from 
me. 

Placid.  Who  is  her  intended  husband? 

SirR.  Solus,  Solus  ;  an  old  man — an  ugly  man! 
He  left  me  this  moment,  and  owned  it — owned  it. 
Go  after  him,  will  yon,  and  persuade  him  'not  to 
have  her. 

placid.  My  advice  will  have  no  effect,  for  you 
know  he  is  determined  upon  matrimony. 

SirR.  Then  could  not  you,  my  dear  sir,  (as  you 
are  going  to  be  separated)  could  not  you  recom- 
mend him  to  marry  your  wife!  It  will  be  all  the 
same  to  him,  and  I  shall  like  it  much  better. 

Placid.  Ours  will  not  be  a  divorce,  consider,  but 
merely  a  separate  maintenance.  But  were  it  other- 
wise, I  wish  no  man  so  ill,  as  to  wish  him  married 
to  Mrs.  Placid. 

Sir  R.  That  is  my  case  exactly.  I  wish  no  man 
so  ill,  as  to  wish  him  married  to  njy  Lady  Ramble ; 
and  poor  old  Solus  in  particular,  poor  old  man!  a 
very  good  sort  of  man — I  have  a  great  friendship 
for  Solus.  I  can't  stay  a  moment  in  the  house — 
I  must  go  somewhere — I'll  go  to  Solus.  No,  I'll 
go  to  Lord  Norland — no,  I  will  go  to  Harmony; 
and  then  I'll  call  on  you,  and  we'll  take  a  bottle  to- 

f  ether ;  and  when  you  are  become  free — (takes  his 
and.) — we'll  both  join,  from  that  moment  we'll 
join,  to  laugh  at,  to  contemn,  to  despise  all  those 
who  boast  of  the  joys  of  conjugal  love.    {^Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  at  Mr.  Harmony's. 

Enter  Mr.  Harmony. 

Har.  And  now,  for  one  of  the  most  painful  tasks 
that  brotherly  love  ever  draws  upon  me;  to  tell 
another  the  suit  of  which  I  gave  him  hope,  has 
failed.  Yet,  if  I  can  but  overcome  Captain  Irwin's 
delicacy  so  far  as  to  prevail  on  him  to  accept  one 
proof  more  of  my  good  wishes  towards  him;  but, 
to  a  man  of  his  nice  sense  of  obligations,  the  offer 
must  be  made  with  caution. 

Enter  Lord  Norland. 

Lord  N.  Mr.  Harmony,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I 
come  in  thus  abruptly,  from  tlie  anxiety  I  feel 
concerning  what  passed  between  us  this  morning  in 
respect  to  Miss  Wooburn.  You  have  not  changed 
your  mind,  I  hope? 

Har.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  am  very  sorry  that  it 
will  not  be  in  my  power  to  oblige  you. 
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Lord  N.  (In  anger.)  How,  sir!  Did  not  you 
give  me  your  word  ? 

Har.  Only  conditionally,  my  lord. 

Lord  N.  And  what  were  the  conditions? 

Har.  Have- yon  forgot  them^  Her  former  hus- 
band. 

Enter  Sam. 

Sam.  Sir  Robert  Ramble  is  in  his  carriage  at 
the  door,  and,  if  yon  are  at  leisure,  will  come  in. 

Har.  Desire  him  to  walk  up.  I  have  your  leave, 
I  suppose,  my  lord?  [ExitSatn. 

Lord  N.  Yes;  but  let  me  get  out  of  the  house 
without  meeting  him.  {Going.)  Can  I  go  this  way? 

Har.  Why  should  you  shun  him  ? 

Lord  N.  Because  he  used  his  wife  ill. 

Har.  He  did.  But  I  believe  he  is  very  sorry  for 
it.  And  as  for  you,  he  said  to  me  only  a  few  hours 
ago — but  no  matter. 

Lord  N.  What  did  he  say?  I  insist  upon  know- 
ing, 

Har.  Why,  then,  be  said,  "  that  if  he  had  a  sa- 
cred trust  to  repose  in  any  one,  you  should  be  the 
man  on  earth,  to  whom  he  would  confide  it." 

Lord  N.  Well,  I  am  in  no  hurry  ;  I  can  stay  a 
few  minutes. 

Enter  SiR  ROBERT  Ramble. 

Sir  R.  Oh  !  Harmony !  I  am  in  such  a  distract- 
ed state  of  mind — (Seeing  Lord  N,  he  starts,  and 
bows  with  the  most  humble  respect.) 

Lord  N.  Sir  Robert,  how  do  you  do? 

SirR.  My  lord,  I  am  pretty  well.  I  hope  I  have 
the  happiness  of  seeing  your  lordship  in  perfect 
/health. 

LordN.  Very  well,  sir,  I  thank  you. 

Sir  R.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  think  I  never  saw  you 
look  better. 

LordN.  Mr.  Harmony,  you  and  Sir  Robert 
may  have  some  business ;  I'll  wish  you  a  good 
morning. 

Har.  No,  my  lord,  I  fancy  Sir  Robert  has  no- 
thing particular. 

Sir  R.  Nothing,  nothing,  I  assure  you,  my  lord. 

LordN.  However,  I  have  business  myself  in 
another  place,  and  so  you  will  excuse  me.  (Going.) 

Sir  R.  (Following  him.)  My  lord — Lord  Nor- 
land— I  trust  you  will  excuse  my  enquiries.  I 
hope,  my  lord,  all  your  family  are  well  ? 

Lord  N.  All  very  well. 

SirR.  Your  little  el^ve,  Master  Edward,  the 
young  gentleman  you  have  adopted — I  hope  he  is 
well.  (Hesitating  and  confused.)  And — your  ward, 
sir — Miss  Wooburn,  I  hope,  my  lord,  she  is  well? 

Lord  N.  Yes,  Sir  Robert,  Miss  Wooburn  is  to- 
lerably well. 

SirR.  Only  tolerably,  my  lord?  I  am  sorry  for 
that. 

Har.  I  hope,  my  lord,  you  will  excuse  my  men- 
tioning the  subject;  but  I  was  telling  Sir  Robert 
just  now,  of  your  intentions  respecting  a  second 
marriage  for  that  lady ;  but  Sir  Robert  does  not 
appear  to  approve  of  the  design. 

Lord  N.  What  objection  can  he  have? 

SirR.  My  lord,  there  is  such  a  number  of  bad 
husbands;  there  is  such  a  number  of  dissipated, 
unthinking,  unprincipled  men!  And — I  should  be 
extremely  sorry  to  see  any  lady,  with  whom  I  have 
the  honour  of  being  so  closely  allied,  united  to  a 
man  who  would  undervalue  her  worth. 

Lord  N.  Pray,  Sir  Robert,  were  you  not  then  ex- 
tremely sorry  for  her,  while  she  was  united  to 
you? 

Sir  R.  Very  sorry  for  her,  indeed,  my  lord.  But, 
at  that  time,  my  mind  was  so  much  taken  up  with 
other  cares,  I  own  I  did  not  feel  the  compassion 
which  was  her  due  ;  but,  now  that  I  am  single,  I 
shall  have  leisure  to  pay  her  more  attention ;  and 


should  I  find  her  unhappy,  it  must,  inevitably,  make 
me  so. 

Lord  N.  Depend  upon  it,  that  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, I  shall  take  infinite  care  in  the  choice  of  her 
husband. 

Sir  R.  If  your  lordship  would  permit  me  to  have 
an  interview  with  Miss  Wooburn,  I  think  I  should 
be  able  at  least — 

Lord  N.  You  would  not  sure  insult  her  by  your 
presence? 

Sir  R.  I  think  I  should  be  able  at  least  to  point 
out  an  object  worthy  of  her  taste :  I  know  that 
which  she  would  like  better  than  any  body  in. the 
world. 

Lord  N.  Her  request  has  been,  that  I  may  point 
her  out  a  husband  the  reverse  of  you. 

Sir  R.  Then,  upon  my  honour,  my  lord,  she  won't 
like  him. 

Lord  N.  Have  not  you  liked  women  the  reverse 
of  her?         ' 

Sir  R.  Yes,  my  lord,  perhaps  I  have,  and  per- 
haps I  still  do.  I  do  not  pretend  to  love  her;  I  did 
not  say  I  did  ;  nay,  I  positively  protest  I  do  not ; 
but  this  indifference  I  acknowledge  as  one  of  my 
faults ,  and,  notwithstanding  all  my  faults,  give  me 
leave  to  acknowledge  my  gratitude  that  your  lord- 
ship has  nevertheless  been  pleased  to  declare  you 
think  my  virtues  are  numberless.  (Lord  Norland 
surprised. ) 

Har,  (Aside  to  Sir  Robert.)  Hush!  hush!  Don't 
talk  of  your  virtues  now. 

Lord  N.  Sir  Robert,  to  all  this  incoherent  lan- 
guage this  is  my  answer,  this  is  my  will ;  the  lady, 
to  whom  I  have  had  the  honour  to  be  guardian, 
shall  never  (while  she  calls  me  friend)  see  yoa 
more.  (Sir  Robert  stands  silent  for  some  time,  then, 
suddenly  recollecting  himself. ) 

Sir  it.  Lord  Norland,  I  am  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  truth  of  your  word,  and  the  firmness  of 
your  temper,  to  press  my  suit  one  sentence  farther. 

Lord  N.  I  commend  your  discernment. 

Sir  R.  My  lord,  I  feel  myself  a  little  embar- 
rassed. I  am  afraid  I  have  made  myseli  a  little 
ridiculous  upon  this  occasion.  Will  your  lordship 
do  me  the  favour  to  forget  it  ? 

LordN.  I  will  forget  whatever  you  please. 

Har,  (Following  him,  whispers.)  I  am  sorry  to 
see  you  going  away  in  despair. 

Sir  R.  I  never  did  despair  in  my  life,  sir  ;  and 
while  a  woman  is  the  object  of  my  wishes,  I  never 
will.  lExit. 

Lord  N,  What  did  he  say  ? 

Har.  That  he  thought  your  conduct  that  of  a  just 
and  an  upright  man. 

Lord  N,  To  say  the  truth,  he  has  gone  away  with 
better  manners  than  I  could  have  imagined,  consi- 
dering his  jealousy  is  provoked. 

Har,  Ah  !  I  always  knew  he  loved  his  wife,  not- 
withstanding his  behaviour  to  her  ;  for,  if  you  re- 
member, he  always  spoke  well  behind  her  back. 

Lord  N,  No,  I  do  not  remember  it. 

Har.  Yes,  he  did  ;  and  that  is  the  only  criterion 
of  a  man's  love  or  of  his  friendship. 

Enter  Sam. 

Sam.  A  young  gentleman  is  at  the  door,  sir,  en- 
quiring for  Lord  Norland. 

Lord  N,  Who  can  it  be  ? 

Har.  Your  young  gentleman  from  home,'  I  dare 
say.     Desire  him  to  walk  in.     Bring  him  here. 

[Exit  Sam, 

Lord  N.  What  business  can  he  have  to  follow 
me? 

Enter  Edward. 

Edw.  Oh  !mylord,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  coming 
hither ;  but  I  come  to  tell  you  something  you  will 
be  glad  to  hear. 
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Har.  Good  heaven!  how  like  his  mother! 

Lord  N.  {Taking  him  by  the  hand.)  I  begin  to 
think  he  is  ;  but  he  was  not  so  when  I  first  took  him. 
No,  no ;  if  he  had,  he  would  not  have  been  thus 
near  me  now  ;  but,  to  turn  hira  away,  because  his 
countenance  is  a  little  changed,  I  think  would  not 
be  right. 

Edw.  ( To  Harmony.)  Pray,  sir,  did  joa  know 
my  mother  ? 

Har.  I  have  seen  her. 

Edw.  Did  you  ever  see  her,  my  lord? 

Lord  N.  I  thought  you  had  orders  never  to  in- 
quire about  your  parents!  Have  you  forgotten 
those  orders? 

Edm.  No,  my  lord ;  but  when  this  gentleman  said 
1  was  like  my  mother,  it  put  me  in  mind  of  her. 

Har.  You  do  not  remember  yoar  mother,  do 
yon? 

Edw.  Sometimes,  I  think,  I  do.  I  think,  some- 
times, I  remember  her  kissing  me,  when  she  and 
my  father  went  on  board  of  a  ship  ;  and  so  hard  she 
pressed  me !  I  think  I  feel  it  now. 

Har.  Perhaps  she  was  the  only  lady  that  ever 
saluted  you  1 

Edw.  No,  sir ;  not  by  many. 
.   Lord  N.  But,  pray,  young  man,  (to  have  done 
•with  this  subject)  what  brought  you  here?  You 
seem  to  have  forgot  your  errand  ? 

Edw.  And  so  I  had,  upon  my  word.  Speaking 
of  my  mother,  put  it  quite  out  of  my  head.  But, 
my  lord,  I  came  to  let  you  know,  the  robber  who 
stopped  you  last  night  is  taken. 

Lord  N.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Edw.  I  knew  you  would ;  and  therefore  I  begged 
to  be  the  first  to  tell  you. 

Har.  {To  Lord  Norlatid.)  Should  you  know  the 
person  again? 

Lord  y.  I  cannot  say  I  should ;  his  face  seemed 
so  mnch  distorted. 

Har.  Ay,  wretched  man!  I  suppose  with  terror. 

Lord  N.  No ;  it  appeared  a  difi"erent  passion 
from  fear. 

Edw.  Perhaps,  my  lord,  it  was  your  fear  that 
made  you  think  so. 

Lord  N.  No,  sir,  I  was  not  frightened. 

Edw.  Then  why  did  you  give  him  your  money? 

Lord  N.  It  was  surprise  oaused  me  to  do  that. 

Edw.  I  wondered  what  it  was.  You  said  it  was 
not  fear,  and  I  was  sure  it  could  not  be  love. 

Har.  How  has  he  been  taken  ? 
,  Edw.  A  person  came  to  our  steward,  and  inform- 
ed against  him :  and,  oh  !  my  lord,  his  poor  wife 
told  the  officers  who  took  him,  they  had  met  with 
misfortunes,  which,  she  feared,  had  caused  a  fever 
in  her  husband's  head;  and,  indeed,  they  found 
him  too  ill  to  be  removed;  and  so,  she  hoped,  she 
said,  "  that,  as  a  man  not  in  his  perfect  mind,  you 
Would  be  merciful  to  him." 

Lord  N.  I  will  be  just. 

Edw.  And  that  is  being  merciful,  is  it  not  my 
lord? 

Lord  N.  Not  always. 

Edw.  I  thought  it  had  been.  It  is  not  just  to  be 
unmerciful,  is  it? 

Lord  N.  Certainly  not. 

Edw.  Then  it  must  be  just  to  have  mercy. 

Lord  N.  You  draw  a  false  conclusion.  Great  as 
is  the  virtue  of  mercy,  justice  is  greater  still.  Jus- 
tice holds  its  place  among  those  cardinal  virtues 
which  include  all  the  lesser.  Come,  Mr.  Harmony, 
will  you  go  home  with  me  ?  And,  before  I  attend 
to  this  business,  let  me  persuade  you  to  forget  there 
is  such  a  person  in  the  world  as  Sir  Robert  Ramble, 
and  suffer  me  to  introduce  you  to  Miss  Wooburn, 
as  the  man  who — 

Har.  I  beg  to  be  excused.  Besides  the  consi- 
deration of  Sir  Robert,  I  have  another  reason  why 
I  cannot  go  with  you.    The  melancholy  tale  which 


this  young  gentleman  has  been  telling,  has  cast  a 
gloom  on  my  spirits,  which  renders  me  unfit  for  the 
society  of  a  lady. 

Lord  N.  Now  I  should  not  be  surprised  were 
you  to  go  in  search  of  this  culprit  and  his  family, 
and  come  to  me,  to  entreat  me  to  forego  the  prose- 
cution ;  but,  before  you  ask  me,  I  tell  you  it  is  in 
vain  :  I  will  not. 

Har.  Lord  Norland,  I  have  lately  been  so  un- 
successful in  my  petitions  to  you,  I  shall  neverpre- 
sume  to  interpose  between  your  rigour  and  a  weak 
sufferer  more. 

Lord  N.  Plead  the  cause  of  the  good,  and  I  will  - 
listen  ;  but  you  find  none  but  the  wicked  for  your 
compassion. 

Har.  The  good  in  all  states,  even  in  the  very 
grasp  of  death,  are  objects  of  envy ;  it  is  the  bad 
who  are  the  only  sufferers.  There,  where  no  in- 
ternal consolation  cheers,  who  can  refuse  a  little 
external  comfort?  And  let  me  tell  you,  my  lord, 
that,  amidst  all  your  authority,  your  state,  your 
grandeur,  I  often  pity  you.  {Speaking  ivith  unaf- 
fected compassion.) 

Lord  N.  Good  day,  Mr.  Harmony ;  and  when 
you  have  apologised  for  what  you  have  said,  we 
may  be  friends  again.       \_Exit,  leading  of  Edward. 

Har.  Nay,  hear  my  apology  now.     I  cannot — 

no,  it  is  not  in  my  nature  to  live  in  resentment,  nor 

under  the  resentment,  of  any  creature  in  the  world. 

[  Exit,  following  Lord  Norland* 

Scene  II. — An  Apartment  at  Lord  Norland's,  ^ 
Enter  Sir  Robert  Rxuble,  followed  by  Sam. 

Sir  R.  Do  not  say  who  it  is ;  but  say  a  gentleman, 
who  has  some  very  particular  business  with  her. 

Sam.  Yes,  sir.    {'Going.) 

Sir  R.  Pray — {Samretums.) — yon  arebutlately 
come  into  this  service,  I  believe? 

Sam.  Only  a  few  days,  sir. 

Sir  R.  You  don't  know  me,  then? 

Sam.  No,  sir. 

Sir  R.  I  am  very  glad  of  it.  So  much  the  better. 
Go  to  Miss  Wooburn,  with  a  stranger's  compli- 
ments, who  is  waiting,  and  who  begs  to  speak  with 
her  upon  an  affair  of  importance. 

Sam.  Yes,  sir.  \^Exit. 

Sir  R.  I  wish  I  may  die  if  I  don't  feel  very  un- 
accountably! How  different  are  our  sensations 
towards  our  wives,  and  all  other  women !  This  is 
the  very  first  time  she  has  given  me  a  palpitation 
since  the  honeymoon. 

Enter  Miss  Wooburn,  who  starts  on  seeing  Sir 
Robert ;  he  bows  in  great  confusion. 

Miss  W.  Support  me,  heaven !    {Aside.) 

Sir  R.  {Bows  repeatedly,  and  does  not  speak  till 
after  many  efforts. )  Was  ever  man  in  such  confu- 
sion before  his  wife !     {Aside.) 

Miss  W.  Sir  Robert,  having  recovered,  in  some 
measure,  from  the  surprise  into  which  this  intrusion 
first  threw  me,  I  have  only  to  say,  that,  whatever 
pretence  may  have  induced  you  to  offer  me  this  in- 
sult, there  is  not  any  that  can  oblige  me  to  bear 
with  it !     (  Going.) 

Sir  R.  Lady  Ram — {Recalling  himself.) — Miss 
Woo — {She  turns.) — Lady  Ramble — {Recalling 
himself  again.)— Miss  Wooburn — Madam,  you 
wrong  me  :  there  was  a  time  when  I  insulted  yon, 
I  confess;  but  it  is  impossible  that  time  sboald 
ever  return. 

Miss  W.  While  I  stay  with  you,  I  incur  the 
danger.    {Ooin^.) 

StrR.  {Holding  her.)  Nay,  listen  to  me  as  a 
friend,  whom  you  have  so  often  heard  as  an  enemy. 
You  offered  me  a  favour  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Har- 
mony, t 
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Miss  W.  And  is  this  the  motive  of  yonr  visit? 
this  the  return — 

Sir  R.  No,  madam  ;  that  obligation  was  not  the 
moment  which  drew  me  hither.  The  real  cause  of 
this  seeming  intrusion  is,  you  are  going  to  be  mar- 
ried once  more,  and  I  come  to  warn  you  of  your 
danger. 

Miss  W.  That  yoa  did  sufficiently  in  the  mar- 
riage-state. 

Svr  M,  But  now  I  come  to  offer  yon  advice  that 
may  be  of  the  most  material  consequence,  should 
you  really  be  determined  to  yield  yourself  again 
into  the  power  of  a  husband. 

Miss  W.  "WTiich  I  most  assuredly  am. 

Sir  R.  Happy,  happy  man !  How  much  is  he  the 
object  of  my  envy !  None,  so  well  as  I,  know  how 
to  envy  bim  ;  because  none,  so  well  as  I,  know  how 
to  value  you.  (She  offers  to  go.)  Nay,  by  heaven ! 
yon  shall  not  go,  till  you  have  beard  all  that  I  came 
to  say. 

Miss  W.  Speak  it,  then,  instantly. 

Sir  R.  No,  it  would  take  whole  ages  to  speak ; 
and  should  we  live  together,  as  long  as  we  have 
lived  together,  still  I  should  not  find  time  to  tell 
you,  how  much  I  love  you.  {A  loud  rapping  at  the 
street  door.) 

Mils  W.  That,  I  hope,  is  Lord  Norland. 

Sir  R,  And  what  has  Lord  Norland  to  do  with 
souls,  free  as  ours?  Let  us  go  to  Scotland  again; 
and  again  bid  defiance  to  his  stern  commands. 

Miss  W.  Be  assured  that,  through  him  only,  will 
I  ever  listen  to  a  syllable  you  have  to  utter. 

Sir  R.  One  syllable  only,  and  I  am  gone  that  in- 
stant. 

Miss  W.  Well,  sir!  {He  hesitates,  trembles, 
seems  to  struggle  with  himself;  then  approaching  her 
slowly,  timidly,  and  as  if  ashamed  of  his  humiliation, 
kneels  to  her.     She  turns  away.) 

Sir  R.  {Kneeling.)  Maria,  Maria,  look  at  me ! 
Look  at  me,  in  this  humble  state.  Could  you  have 
suspected  this,  Marial 

Miss  W.  No ;  nor  can  I  conceive  what  this 
mockery  means. 

Sir  R.  It  means,  that  now  you  are  no  longer  my 
wife,  you  are  my  goddess ;  and  thus  I  offer  you  my 
supplication,  that,  (if  you  are  resolved  not  to  live 
single,)  amongst  the  numerous  train  who  present 
their  suit,  you  will  once  more  select  me. 

Miss  W.  You !  you,  who  have  treated  me  with 
cruelty ;  who  made  no  secret  of  your  love  for  others, 
but  gloried,  boasted  of  your  gallantries'? 

Sir  R.  1  did,  I  did :  but  here  I  swear,  only  trust 
me  again;  do  but  once  more  trust  me, and  I  swear 
by  all  I  hold  most  sacred,  that  I  will  for  the  future 
carefully  conceal  all  my  gallantries  from  your  know- 
ledge, though  they  were  tea  times  more  frequent 
than  before. 

Enter  EDWARD. 

Edw.  Oh !  my  dear  Miss  Wooburn  !  "VMiat !  Sir 
Robert  here,  too  !  (  Goes  to  Sir  Robert,  and  shakes 
hands.)  How  do  you  do.  Sir  Robert?  Who  would 
have  thought  of  seeing  you  here  ?  I  am  glad  to  see 
you,  though,  with  all  my  heart ;  and  so  I  dare  say 
is  Miss  Wooburn,  though  she  may  not  like  to  say 
so. 

Miss  W.  You  are  impertinent,  sir. 

Edw.  What,  for  coming  in!  I  will  go  away, 
then. 

•    Sir  R.  Do,  do,  there's  a  good  boy ;  do. 
-    Edw.  {Going,  returns.)  I  cannot  help  laughing, 
though,  to  see  you  two  together;  for  you  know 
you  never  were  together  when  you  lived  in  the 
same  house. 

Sir  R.  I<eave  the  room  instantly,  sir,  or  I  shall 
call  Lord  Norland. 

Edw.  Oh!  don't  take  the  trouble;  I  will  call 
bim  myself.    {Runs  to  the  door.)    My  lord!  my 


lord!  pray  come  hither  this  moment.  As  I  am 
alive,  here  is  Sir  Robert  Ramble  along  with  Lady 
Ramble ! 

Enter  Lord  Norland.  Sir  Robert  looks  confound- 
ed. Lord  Norland  points  to  Edward  to  leave  the 
room.  \^Exit  Edward, 

Lord  N.  Sir  Robert,  on  what  pretence  do  yoa 
come  hither? 

Sir  R.  On  the  same  pretence  as  when  T  was  for 
the  first  time  admitted  into  your  house :  to  solicit 
this  lady's  hand.  And,  after  having  had  it  once,  no 
force  shall  compel  me  to  take  a  refusal. 

Lord  N.  I  will  try,  however.  Madam,  quit  the 
room  instantly. 

Sir  R.  My  lord,  she  shall  not  quit  it. 

Lord  N.  I  command  her  to  go. 

Sir  R.  And  I  command  her  to  stay. 

Lord  N.  Which  of  uS  will  you  obey  1 

Mtss  W.  My  inclination,  my  lord,  disposes  me 
me  to  obey  you ;  but  I  have  so  lately  been  accus- 
tomed to  obey  him,  that  custom  inclines  me  to  obey 
him  still. 

Sir  R.  There,  there,  there,  my  lord !  Now  I  hope 
yon  will  understand  better  for  the  future,  and 
not  attempt  to  interfere  between  a  man  and  his 
wife? 

Lord  N.  {T»  her.)  Be  explicit  in  your  answer  to 
this  question  :  Will  you  consent  to  be  his  wife? 

Mtss  W.  No,  never. 

Sir  R.  Zounds,  my  lord !  now  you  are  hurrying 
matters  ;  you  should  do  it  by  gentle  means ;  let  me 
ask  lier  gently.  (  With  a  most  soft  voice.)  Maria, 
Maria,  will  you  be  my  wife  once  again  1 

Miss  W.  Never. 

Sir  R,  So  you  said  seven  years  ago,  when  I  ask- 
ed you,  and  yet  you  consented. 

Lord  N.  And  now.  Sir  Robert,  you  have  had 
your  answer;  leave  my  house.    {Going  up  to  him.) 

Sir  R.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  without  my  other  half. 

LordN.  Your  other  half ! 

Sir  R.  Yes,  the  wife  of  my  bosom ;  the  wife, 
whom  I  swore  at  the  altar  to  love  and  to  cherish, 
and,  forsaking  all  others,  cleave  onl^'  to  her  as  long 
as  we  both  should  live. 

Lord  N.  You  broke  your  oath,  and  made  the 
contract  void. 

Sir  R.  But  I  am  ready  to  take  another  oath ; 
and  another  after  that,  and  another  after  that.  And 
oh,  my  dear  Maria !  be  propitious  to  my  vows,  and 
give  me  hopes  you  will  again  be  mine.  {He  govs 
to  her,  and  kneels  in  the  most  supplicating  manner.) 

Enter  Edward,  shewing  in  Mr.  Solus,  and  Mr. 
Placid  ;  Edward  points  to  Sir  Robert,  {who  has 
his  back  towards  them,)  and  goes  off. 

Sir  R,  {Still  on  his  knees,  and  not  perceiving  their 
entrance.)  1  cannot  live  without  you.  Receive  your 
penitent  husband,  thus  humbly  acknowledging  his 
faults,  and  imploring  you  to  accept  him  once  again. 

Solus.  { Going  up  to  Sir  Robert,  and  tapping  him 
on  the  shoulder.)  Now,isit  wonderful  that  I  should 
want  a  wife? 

Placid.  And  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  I  should 
hesitate  about  parting  with  mine? 

SirR.  {Starts  up  in  great  confusion.)  Mr. Solus, 
Mr.  Placid,  I  am  highly  displeased  that  my  private 
actions  should  be  thus  inspected. 

Solus.  No  one  shall  persuade  me  now  to  live  a 
day  without  a  wife. 

Placid.  And  no  one  shall  persuade  me  now  not 
to  be  content  with  my  own. 

Solus.  I  will  procure  a  special  licence,  and  marry 
the  first  woman  I  meet. 

Sir  R.  Mr.  Solus,  yon  are,  I  believe,  interested 
in  a  peculiar  manner  about  the  marriage  of  thislady^ 

Solus,  And,  poor  man,  you  are  sick,  and  want 
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"somebodj  to  bathe  your  temples,"  and  to  "hover 
aboat  you," 

Miss  W.  You  come  in  most  opportunely,  my  dear 
Mr.  Solas,  to  be  a  witness — 

Sir  R.  "  My  dear  Mr.  Solas  !" 

Solus.  To  be  a  witness,  madam,  that  a  man  is  mi- 
serable without  a  wife.  I  have  been  a  fatal  instance 
of  that,  for  some  time. 

Miss  W.  Come  to  me,  then,  and  receive  a  lesson. 

Sir  R.  No  madam,  he  shall  not  come  to  you ; 
nor  shall  he  receive  a  lesson.  No  one  shall  receive 
a  lesson  from  you,  but  myself. 

Lord  N.  Sir  Robert,  one  would  suppose,  by  this 
extraordinary  behaviour,  you  were  jealous. 

Sir  R.  And  so  I  am,  toy  lord ;  I  have  cause  to 
be  so. 

Lord  N.  No  cause  to  be  jealous  of  Mr.  Solus. 
He  is  not  Miss  Wooburn's  lover,  I  assure  you. 

Sir  R.  Then,  my  lord,  I  verily  believe  it  is  your- 
sel.  Yes,  I  can  see  it  is  ;  I  can  see  it  in  her  eyes, 
and  by  every  feature  in  your  face. 

Miss  W.  "Oh  !  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Placid,  only 
listen  to  him. 

Sir  R.  And  why  "  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Placid "!" 
{To  Placid.)  By  heavens,  sir,  I  believe  that  you 
only  wished  to  get  rid  of  your  own  wife,  in  order 
to  marry  mine. 

Placid.  I  do  not  wish  to  part  with  my  own  wife, 
Sir  Robert,  since  what  I  have  just  seen. 

SirR.  (^Going  up  to  Solus  and  Lord  Norland.) 
Then,  pray,  gentlemen,  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me 
which  of  you  two  is  the  happy  man,  that  I  may 
know  bow  to  conduct  myself  towards  him. 

Miss  W.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

SirR.  Do  you  insult  me,  Maria?  Oh!  have  pity 
on  my  sufferings. 

Solus,  If  you  have  a  mind  to  kneel  down  again, 
we  will  go  out  of  the  room. 

Placid.  Just  as  I  was  comforting  myself  with  the 
prospect  of  a  divorce,  I  tind  my  instructor  and  di- 
rector pleading  on  his  knees  to  be  re-married. 

Enter  Mrs.  Placid,  who  steals  upon  Mr.  Placid 
unperceived. 

Mrs.  P.  What  were  you  saying  about  a  divorce? 

Sir  JR.  Now,  down  on  your  knees,  and  beg  par- 
don. 

Mm  W.  My  dear  Mrs.  Placid,  if  this  visit  is  to 
me,  I  take  it  very  kind. 

Mrs.  P.  Not  absolutely  to  you,  my  dear.  I  saw 
Mr.  Placid's  carriage  at  the  door,  and  so  I  stepped 
in,  to  desire  him  to  go  home  directly. 

Placid.  Presently,  my  dear  ;  I  will  go  pre- 
sently. 

Mrs.  W.  Presently  won't  do :  I  say  directly. 
There  is  a  lady  at  my  house  in  the  greatest  possible 
distress.  (^Whispers  him.)  Lady  Eleanor  :  I  never 
saw  a  creature  in  such  distraction ;  (^Raising  her 
voice.)  therefore  go  home  this  moment ;  you  sha'n't 
stay  an  instant  longer. 

Solus.  Egad,  I  don't  know  whether  I  will  marry 
or  not. 

Mrs.  P.  Why  don't  you  go,  Mr.  Placid,  when  I 
bid  you  1 

Solus.  No  ;  I  think  I  won't  marry. 

Placid.  But,  my  dear,  won't  you  go  home  with 
me? 

Mrs.  P.  Did  not  I  tell  you  to  go  by  yourself? 
(Placid  bows,  and  goes  off.) 

Solus.  No  ;  I  am  sure  I  won't  marry. 

Lord  N.  And  now,  Mr.  Solus,  and  Sir  Robert, 
these  ladies  may  have  some  private  conversation. 
Do  me  the  favour  to  leave  them  alone. 

Miss  W.  My  lord,  with  yoar  leave,  we  will  re- 
tire. (  Turns,  when  she  gets  to  the  door. )  Sir  Ro- 
bert, I  have  remained  in  your  company,  and  com- 
Eelled  myself  to  the  painful  task  of  hearing  all  yon 
ave  had  to  say,  merely  for  the  satisfaction  of  ex- 


posing your  love  ;  and  then  enjoying  the  triumph 
of  bidding  you  farewell  for  ever. 

r  Exit  with  Mrs.  Placid. 

Solus.  (Looking  steadfastiif  at  Sir  Robert. )     He  " 
turns  pale  at  the  thoughts  of  losing  her.     Yes,  I 
think  I'll  marry. 

Lord  N.  Come,  Sir  Robert,  it  is  in  vain  to  loiter ; 
your  doom  is  tixed. 

Sir  R.  (In  a  melancholy,  musing  tone.)  Shall  I 
then,  never  again  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  heart 
like  hers  to  repose  my  troubles  on? 

Solus.  Yes,  I'm  pretty  sure  I'll  marry. 

Sir  R.  A  friend  in  all  my  anxieties,  a  companion 
in  all  my  pleasures,  a  physician  in  all  my  sick- 

Solus.  Yes,  I  will  marry.  [nesses — 

Lord  N.  Come,  come.  Sir  Robert,  do  not  let  yoa 
and  I  have  any  dispute.  (Leading  him  towards  the 
door.) 

Sir  R.  Senseless  man,  not  to  value  those  bless- 
ings !  Not  to  know  how  to  estimate  them,  till  they 
were  lost !     (Lord  Norland  leads  him  off. ) 

Solus.  (Following.)  Yes,  I  am  determined  ;  no- 
thing shall  prevent  me ;  I  will  be  married.     [Exit, 

ACT  V, 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  at  Lord  Norland's. 
Enter  HxMMOJiV,  followed  by  Lady  Eleanor. 

Ham.  My  lord  is  busily  engaged,  madam  ;  I  do 
do  not  suppose  he  would  see  any  one,  much  less  a 
stranger. 

Lady  E.  I  am  no  stranger. 

Ham.  Your  name,  then,  madam? 

Lady  E.  That  I  cannot  send  in.  But  tell  him, 
sir,  I  am  the  atllicted  wife  of  a  man,  who,  for  some 
weeks  past,  has  given  many  fatal  proofs  of  a  disor- 
dered mind.  In  one  of  those  fits  of  frenzy,  he  held 
an  instrument  of  death,  meant  for  his  own  destruc- 
tion, to  the  breast  of  your  lord,  (who,  by  accident, 
that  moment  passed,)  and  took  from  him  what  he 
vainly  hoped  might  preserve  his  own  life,  and  re- 
lieve the  wants  of  his  family.  But,  his  paroxysm 
over,  he  shrunk  from  what  he  had  done,  and  gave  ] 
the  whole  he  had  thus  unwarrantably  taken  into  a 
servant's  hands,  to  be  returned  to  its  lawful  owner. 
The  man,  admitted  to  this  confidence,  betrayed  his 
trust,  and,  instead  of  giving  up  what  was  thus  sa- 
credly delivered  to  him,  secreted  it ;  and,  to  obtain 
the  promised  reward,  came  to  this  house,  but  to 
inform  against  the  wretched  offender:  who  now, 
only  resting  on  your  lord's  clemency,  can  escape 
the  direful  fate  he  has  incurred. 

Ham.  Madam,  the  accoant  you  give  makes  me 
interested  in  your  behalf,  and  you  may  depend  I 
will  repeat  it  all  with  the  greatest  exactness. 

[Exit. 

Lady  E.  (Looking  round.)  This  is  my  father's 
house  !  It  is  only  throagb  two  rooms,  and  one  short 
passage,  and  there  he  is  sitting  in  his  study.  Oh ! 
in  that  study,  where  I  (even  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
business)  have  been  so  often  welcome;  where  I 
have  urged  the  suit  of  many  an  unhappy  person, 
nor  ever  urged  in  vain.  Now  1  am  not  permitted 
to  speak  for  myself,  nor  have  one  friendly  voice  to 
do  that  office  for  me,  which  I  have  so  often  under- 
taken for  others. 

Enter  HaMMOND,  EDWARD/oWoicjn^r. 

Ham.  My  lord  says,  that  any  petition  concerning 
the  person  you  come  about  is  of  no  use.  His  re- 
spect for  the  laws  of  his  country  demands  an  ex- 
ample, sucli  as  he  means  to  make. 

Lady  E.  Am  I — am  I  to  despair,  then?  (To 
Hammond.)  Dear  sir,  would  you  go  once  more  to 
him,  and  humbly  represent — 

Ham.  I  should  be  happy  to  oblige  yon,  bat  I 
dare  not  take  any  more  messages  to  my  lord ;  be 
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has  given  me  my  answer.  If  you  will  give  me  leave, 
madam,  I'll  see  yoa  to  the  door.  [Exit, 

Lady  E.  Misery!  Distraction!  Oh,  Mr  Placid! 
Oh,  Mr.  Harmony!  are  these  the  hopes  you  gave 
me  1  could  I  have  the  boldness  to  enter  this  house  1 
But  yon  would  neither  of  you  undertake  to  bring 
fne  here — neither  of  you  undertake  to  speak  for 
me  !  (She  is  following  the  Servant;  Edward  walks 
softly  after  her,  till  she  gets  near  the  door;  he  then 
takes  hold  of  her  gown,  and  gently  pulls  it ;  she  turns, 
and  looks  at  him.) 

Edw.  Shall  I  speak  for  you,  madam? 

Lady  E.  Who  are  you,  pray,  young  gentleman'! 
Is  it  you  whom  Lord  Norland  has  adopted  for  his 
son? 

Edw.  I  believe  he  has,  madam ;  but  he  has  never 
told  me  so  yet. 

Lady  E.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  offer;  but 
my  suit  is  of  too  much  consequence  for  you  to  un- 
dertake. 

■  Edw.  I  know  what  your  suit  is,  madam,  because 
I  was  with  my  lord  when  Hammond  brought  in 
your  message  ;  and  I  was  so  sorry  for  you,  I  came 
out  on  purpose  to  see  you;  and,  without  speaking 
to  my  lord,  I  could  do  you  a  great  kindness,  if  I 
durst. 

Lady  E.  What  kindness  ? 
•    Edio.  But  I  durst  not.     No,  do  not  ask  me. 

Lady  E.  I  do  not.  But  you  have  increased  my 
anxiety;  and,  in  a  mind  so  distracted  as  mine,  it 
is  cruel  to  excite  one  additional  pain. 

Edw.  I  am  sure,  I  would  not  add  to  your  grief 
for  the  world.  But,  then,  pray  do  not  speak  of 
■what  I  am  going  to  say.  I  heard  my  lord's  lawyer 
tell  him  just  now,  that,  as  he  said  he  should  not 
know  the  person  again,  who  committed  the  offence 
about  which  you  came,  and,  as  the  man  who  in- 
formed against  him  is  gone  oft",  there  could  be  no 
evidence  that  he  did  the  actio*,  but  from  a  book,  a 
particular  pocket-book  of  my  lord's,  which  he  for- 
got to  deliver  to  his  servant,  with  the  notes  and 
money  he  returned,  and  which  was  found  upon  him 
at  your  house,  and  this  Lord  Norland  will  affirm 
to  be  his.  Now,  if  I  didn't  think  I  was  doing 
very  wrong,  this  is  the  very  book.  {Takes  a  pocket- 
book  from  his  pocket.)  I  took  it  from  my  lord's 
table  ;  but  it  would  be  doing  wrong,  or  I  am  sure 
I  wish  you  had  it. 

Lady  E.  It  will  save  my  life,  my  husband's,  and 
my  children's. 

Edw,  {Trembling.)  But  what  is  to  become  of 
me? 

Lady  E,  That  providence,  who  never  punishes 
the  deed,  unless  the  will  be  an  accomplice,  shall 
protect  yon,  for  saving  one,  who  has  only  erred  in 
a  moment  of  distraction. 

Edw.  I  never  did  any  thing  to  offend  my  lord  in 
my  life ;  and  I  am  in  such  fear  of  him,  I  did  not 
think  I  ever  should.  Yet,  I  cannot  refuse  you; 
take  it,  (Gives  her  the  book.)  But  pity  me,  when 
my  lord  shall  know  of  it. 

Lady  E.  Oh  !  should  he  discard  you  for  what 
you  have  done,  it  will  embitter  every  moment  of 
my  remaining  life. 

Edw.  Do  not  frighten  yourself  about  that.  1  think 
he  loves  me  too  well  to  discard  me  quite. 

Lady  E,  Does  he,  indeed? 

Edw.  I  think  he  does  ;  for  often,  when  we  are 
alone,  he  presses  me  to  his  bosom  so  fondly,  you 
would  not  suppose.  And,  when  my  poor  nurse 
died,  she  called  me  to  her  bedside,  and  told  me 
(but  pray  keep  it  a  secret) — she  told  me  I  was  his 
bis  grandchild. 

Lady  E.  You  are — you  are  his  grandchild !  I  see 
— I  feel  you  are  ;  for  I  feel  that  I  am  your  mother  ! 
(Embraces  him.)  Oh!  take  this  evidence  back. 
(Returning  tliebook.)  I  cannot  receive  it  from  thee, 
my  child :  no,  let  ns  all  perish,  rather  than  my  boy. 


my  only  boy,  should  do  an  act  to  stain  his  con- 
science, or  to  lose  his  grandfather's  loVe. 

Edw.  What  do  j'ou  mean  ? 

Lady  E,  The  name  of  the  person  with  whom  you 
lived  in  youi  infancy  was  Heyland? 

Edw,  It  was. 

Lady  E.  I  am  your  mother,  Lord  Norland's  only 
child  ;  (  Edward  kneels  to  her.)  who,  for  one  act  of 
disobedience,  have  been  driven  to  another  part  of 
the  globe  in  poverty,  and  forced  to  leave  you,  my 
life,  behind.  (She  embraces,  and  raises  him.)  Your 
father,  in  his  struggles  to  support  us  all,  has  fallen 
a  victim  ;  but  heaven,  which  has  preserved  my  son, 
will  save  my  husband,  restore  his  senses,  and  once 
more — 

Edw,  (Starting.)  I  hear  my  lord's  step ;  he  is 
coming  this  way.  Begone,  mother,  or  we  are  all 
undone. 

Lady  E.  No,  let  him  come;  for,  though  his  frown 
shuold  kill  me,  yet  must  I  thank  him  for  his  care  of 
thee.    (She  advances  to  the  door  to  meet  him.) 

Enter  LoRD  NORLAND. 

(Lady  Eleanor  falls  on  her  knees.)  You  love  me; 
'tis  in  vain  to  say  you  do  not.  Yonlove  my  child; 
and  with  whatever  hardship  you  have  dealt,  or  still 
mean  to  deal  by  me,  I  will  never  cease  to  think  you 
love  me,  nor  ever  cease  my  gratitude  for  your  good- 
ness. 

Lord  N,  W^here  are  my  servants'!  Who  let  this 
woman  in  1  (She  rises,  and  retreats  from  him, 
alarmed  and  confused.) 

Edw.  Oh,  my  lord!  pity  her.  Do  not  let  me  see 
her  hardly  treated :  indeed,  I  cannot  bear  it. 

Enter  HAMMOND. 

Lord  N,  (  To  Lady  Eleanor.')  What  was  your  er- 
rand here?  If  to  see  your  child,  take  him  away  with 
you. 

■  Lady  E.  I  came  to  see  my   father.    I  have  a 
house  too  full  of  such  as  he  already. 

Lord  N.  How  did  she  gain  admittance  ? 

Ham.  With  a  petition,  which  I  repeated  to  your 
lordship.  [Exit. 

LordN.  Her  husband,  then,  it  was,  who — (To 
Lady  Eleanor.)  But  let  him  know,  for  this  boy's 
sake,  I  will  no  longer  pursue  him. 

Lady  E.  For  that  boy's  sake  you  will  not  pursue 
his  father;  but,  for  whose  sake  are  you  so  tender 
of  that  boy?  'Tis  for  mine — for  my  sake;  and  by 
that  I  conjure  you —     (Offers  to  kneel.) 

Lord  N.  Your  prayers  are  vain.  (To  Edward.) 
Go,  take  leave  of  your  mother  for  ever,  and  in- 
stantly follow  me  ;  or  shake  hands  with  me  for  the 
last  time,  and  instantly  begone  with  her. 

Edw.  (Stands  between  them  in  doubt  for  some  little 
time;  looks  alternately  at  each  with  emotions  of  affec- 
tion ;  at  last  goes  to  his  grandfather,  and  takes  hold 
of  his  hand.)  Farewell,  my  lord  !  it  almost  breaks 
my  heart  to  part  from  you  ;  but,  if  I  have  my  choice, 
I  must  go  with  my  mother.  [^Exeunt. 

Scene  IT. — Another  Apartment  at  Lord  Norland's. 
,  Enter  Miss  Wooburn  and  Mrs.  Placid. 

Mrs.  P.  Well,  my  dear,  farewell.  J  have  stayed 
a  great  while  longer  than  I  intended.  I  certainly 
forgot  to  tell  Mr.  Placid  to  con\e  back  after  he  had 
spoken  with  Lady  Eleanor,  or  he  would  not  have 
taken  the  liberty  not  to  have  come. 

Miss  W.  How  often  have  I  lamented  the  fate  of 
Lord  Norland's  daughter !  But,  luckily,  I  have  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  her,  or  I  should  pro- 
bably feel  a  great  deal  more  on  her  account  than  I 
do  at  present.  She  had  quitted  her  father's  house 
before  I  came  to  it. 
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Enter  Mr.  Harmony. 

Har.  My  whole  time  is  passed  in  eudeavoaring 
to  make  people  Lappy,  and  yet  they  won't  let  me 
do  it.  I  flattered  myself  that,  after  I  had  resigned 
all  pretensions  to  you.  Miss  Wooburn,  in  order  to 
accommodate  Sir  Robert;  that,  after  I  had  told 
both  my  lord  and  him,  iu  what  high  estimation  they 
stood  in  each  other's  opinion,  they  would  of  coarse 
have  been  friends,  or,  at  least,  not  have  come  to 
any  desperate  quarrel.  Instead  of  which,  what 
have  they  done,  but,  within  this  hour,  had  a  duel ! 
and  poor  Sir  Robert — 

Miss  W.  For  heaven's  sake,  tell  me  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert ! 

Har.  You  were  the  only  person  he  mentioned 
after  he  received  his  wound ;  and  such  encomiums 
as  he  uttered — 

l^iss  W.  Good  heaven !  If  he  is  in  danger,  it  will 
be  vain  to  endeavour  to  conceal  what  I  shall  suifer. 
(^Retires  afewpaces  to  hide  her  emotions.) 

Mrs.  P.  Was  my  husband  there? 

Har.  He  was  one  of  the  seconds. 

Mrs.  P.  Then  he  shall  not  stir  out  of  his  house 
this  month  for  it. 

Har.  He  is  not  likely  ;  for  he  is  hurt  too. 

Mrs.  P.  A  great  deal  hurt  1 

Har.  Don't  alarm  yourself. 

Mrs.  P.  I  don't. 

Har.  Nay,  if  you  had  heard  what  he  said ! 

Mrs.  P.  What  did  he  say? 

Har.  How  tenderly  he  spoke  of  you  to  all  his 
friends ! 

Mrs  P.  But  what  did  he  say? 

Har,  He  said  you  had  imperfections. 

Mrs.  P.  Then  he  told  a  falsehood. 

Har.  But  he  acknowledged  they  were  such  as 
only  evinced  a  superior  understanding  to  the  rest 
of  your  sex ;  and  that  your  heart — 

Mrs.  P.  (^Bursting  into  tears.)  I  am  sure  I  am 
very  sorry  that  any  misfortune  has  happened  to 
him,  poor,  silly  man!  But  I  don't  suppose  (Drying 
up  her  tears  at  once.)  he'll  die  1 

Har.  If  yon  will  behave  kindly  to  him,  I  should 
suppose  not. 

Mrs.  P.  Mr.  Harmony,  if  Mr.  Placid  is  either 
dying  ot  dead,  I  shall  behave  with  very  great  ten- 
derness ;  but  if  I  find  him  alive,  and  likely  to  live, 
I  will  lead  him  such  a  life  as  he  has  not  led  a  long 
time. 

Har.  Then  yon  mean  to  be  kind?  But,  my  dear 
Miss  Wooburn,  ingoing  to  her)  why  this  seeming 
grief?  Sir  Robert  is  still  living ;  and,  should  he  die 
of  his  wounds,  you  may  at  least  console  yourself, 
that  it  was  not  your  cruelty  which  killed  him. 

Miss  W.  Rather  than  have  such  a  weight  on  my 
conscience,  I  would  comply  with  the  most  extrava- 
gant of  his  desires,  aud  suffer  his  cruelty  to  be  the 
death  of  me. 

Har.  If  those  are  your  sentiments,  it  is  my  ad- 
vice that  you  pay  him  a  visit  in  his  affliction. 

Miss  W.  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Harmony,!  would  not  for 
the  universe.  Mrs.  Placid,  do  you  think  it  would 
be  proper  \ 

Mrs.  P.  No,  I  think  it  would  not.  Consider, 
my  dear,  you  are  no  longer  a  wife,  but  a  single  wo- 
man, and  would  you  run  into  the  clutches  of  a  man  \ 

Har.  He  has  no  clutches,  madam  ;  he  is  ill  in  bed, 
and  totally  helpless.  But,  upon  recollection,  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  needless  to  go ;  for  he  may  be 
too  ill  to  admit  you. 

Miss  W.  If  that  is  the  case,  all  respect  to  my 
situation,  my  character,  sinks  before  the  strong  de- 
sire of  seeing  him  once  more.  Oh !  were  I  married 
to  another,  I  feel,  that,  in  spite  of  all  my  private 
declarations,  or  public  vows,  I  should  fly  from  him 
to  pay  my  duty  where  it  was  first  plighted. 

Har.  My  coach  is  at  the  door ;  shall, I  take  you 
to  his  house?    Come,  Mrs.  Placid,  waive  all  cere- 


monious motives  on  the  present  melancholy  occa- 
sion, and  go  along  with  Miss  Wooburn  and  me. 

Miss  W.  But,  Mrs.  Placid,  perhaps  poor  Mr. 
Placid  is  in  want  of  your  attendance  at  home.         ' 

Har.  No ;  they  were  both  carried  in  the  same 
carriage  to  Sir  Robert's. 

Miss  W.  (^As  Harmony  leads  her  to  the  door.) 
Oh !  how  I  long  to  see  my  dear  husband,  that  i 
may  console  him  ! 

Mrs.  P.  Oh !  how  I  long  to  see  my  dear  hus- 
band, that  I  may  quarrel  with  him  !  [^Exeunt' 

Scene  III.—The  Hall  at  Sir  Robert  Ramble's ;  the 
Porter  discovered  asleep. 

Enter  William. 

Will.  Porter,  porter,  how  can  yon  sleep  at  this 
time  of  the  day  1    It  is  only  eight  o'clock? 

Porter.  What  did  yon  want,  Mr.  William  ? 

Will.  To  tell  you  my  master  must  not  be  dis-> 
turbed,  and  so  you  must  not  let  in  a  single  crea- 
ture. 

Porter.  Mr.  William,  this  is  no  less  than  the 
third  time  I  have  received  those  orders  within  this 
half  hour ;  first  from  the  butler,  then  from  the  valet, 
and  now  from  the  footman.  Do  you  all  suppose  I 
am  stupid? 

Will.  I  was  bid  to  tell  you.  I  have  only  done 
what  I  was  desired ;  and  mind  you  do  the  same. 

[Exit. 

Porter,  I'll  do  my  duty,  I  warrant  you.  I'll  do 
my  duty.  {A  loud  rapping  at  the  door.)  And 
there's  a  summons  to  put  my  duty  to  the  trial, 
(^Opens  the  door.) 

Enter  Harmony,  Miss  Wooburn,  and 
Mrs.  Placid. 

Har.  These  ladies  come  on  a  visit  to  Sir  Robert. 
Desire  one  of  the  servants  to  conduct  them  to  hira 
instantly. 

Porter.  Indeed,  sir,  that  is  impossible.  My 
master  is  not — 

Har.  We  know  he  is  at  home,  and  therefore  we 
can  take  no  denial. 

Porter.  I  own  he  is  at  home,  sir ;  but,  indeed, 
he  is  not  in  a  situation — 

Miss  W.  We  know  his  situation. 

Porter.  Then,  madam,  you  must  suppose  he  is 
not  to  be  disturbed.  I  have  strict  orders  not  t»  let 
in  a  single  soul. 

Har.  This  lady,  you  must  be  certain,  is  an  ex- 
ception. 

Porter.  No  lady  can  be  an  exception  in  my  mas- 
ter's present  state ;  for  I  believe,  sir,  but,  perhaps, 
I  should  not  speak  of  it,  I  believe  my  master  is 
nearly  gone. 

Miss  W.  Oh!  support  me,  heaven  ! 

Mrs.  P.  But  has  he  his  senses  ? 

Porter.  Not  very  clearly,  I  believe. 

MissW.  Oh!  Mr.  Harmony,  let  me  see  him,  be- 
fore they  are  quite  lost. 

Porter,  It  is  as  much  as  my  place  is  worth,  to 
let  a  creature  farther  than  this  hall ;  for  my  master 
is  but  in  the  next  room. 

Mrs.  P.  That  is  a  dining  room.  Is  not  he  i(i 
bed? 

Har.  (Aside  to  the  ladies.)  In  cases  of  wounds, 
the  patient  is  oftentimes  propped  up  in  his  chair. 

Miss  W.  Does  he  talk  at  all  ? 

Porter.  Yes,  madam;  I  heard  him  just  now  very 
loud. 

Miss  W.  (Listening.)  I  think  I  hear  him  rave. 

Har.  No,  that  murmuring  is  the  voice  of  other 
persons. 

Mrs.  P,  The  physicians  in  consultation,!  appre-- 
hend.     Has  he  taken  any  thing? 

Porter.  A  great  deal,  I  believe,  madam. 

Mrs.  P.  No  amputation,  I  hope? 
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Porter.  What,  madam  1 

Bar.  He  does  not  understand  you.  (To  Miss 
Woohum.)    Come,  will  you  go  back? 

Porter.  Do,  my  lady,  and  call  in  the  morning. 

Miss  W.  By  that  time  he  may  be  totally  insen- 
sible, and  die  without  knowing  how  much  I  »m  at- 
tached to  him. 

Mrs.  P.  And  my  husband  may  die  without  know- 
ing how  angry  I  am  with  him.  Mr.  Harmony, 
never  mind  this  foolish  man,  but  force  your  way 
into  the  next  room. 

Porter.  Indeed,  sir,  you  must  not.  Pray,  Mr. 
Harmouy,  pray,  ladies,  go  slv/aj. 

Miss  W.  Yes ;  I  must  go  from"  my  husband's 
bouse  for  ever,  never  to  see  that  or  him  again ! 
{Faints  on  Mr.  Harmony.) 

Mrs.  P.  She  is  fainting  ;  open  the  windows ;  give 
her  air. 

Porter.  Pray  go  away :  there's  plenty  of  air  in 
the  streets,  ma'am. 

Har.  Scoundrel !     Your  impertinence  is  insup- 

Eortable.  Open  these  doors;  I  insist  on  their 
eing  opened.  (He  thrusts  open  a  door,  which  dis- 
covers Sir  Robert  and  Mr.  Placid  at  a  table,  sur- 
rounded by  a  company  of  gentlemen.) 

Sir  R.  A  song,  a  song,  another  song!  (^Miss 
Woohum,  all  astonishment,  is  supported  by  Mr.  Har- 
mony and  Mrs.  Placid.  The  Porter  runs  off.)  Ah  I 
what  do  I  see?  Women  !  Ladies  !  Celestial  be- 
ings we  were  talking  of!  Can  this  be  real?  (Sir 
Robert  and  Mr.  Placid  come  forward.  Sir  Robert 
perceiving  it  is  Miss  Wooburn,  turns  himself  to  the 
company.)  Gentlemen,  gentlemen,  married  men, 
and  single  men,  hear  me  thus  publicly  renounce 
•  every  woman  on  earth  but  this;  and  swear  hence- 
forward to  be  devoted  to  none  but  my  own  wife. 
(  Goes  to  her  in  raptures.  ) 

Placid.  (Looking  at  Mrs.  Placid,  then  turning  to 
the  company.)  Gentlemen,  gentlemen,  married  men 
and  single  men,  hear  me  thus  publicly  declare,  I 
will  henceforth  be  master ;  and  from  this  time  for- 
ward will  be  obeyed  by  my  wife.  (Sir  Robert 
waves  his  hand,  and  the  door  is  closed  on  the  company 
of  gentlemen.) 

Mrs.  P.  Mr.  Placid — Mr.  Placid,  are  you  not 
afraid  ? 

Placid.  No,  madam,  I  have  consulted  my  friends, 
I  have  drank  two  bottles  of  wine,  and  I  never  in- 
tend to  be  afraid  again. 

Miss  W.  (To  Sir  Robert.)  Can  it  be  that  I  see 
you  without  a  wound. 

Sir  R.  No,  my  life,  that  you  do  not;  for  I  have 
a  wound  through  my  heart,  which  none  but  you  can 
cure.  But  in  despair  of  your  aid,  I  have  flown  to 
wine,  to  give  me  a  temporary  relief  by  the  loss  of 
reflection. 

Mrs.  P.  Mr.  Placid,  you  will  be  sober  in  the 
morning. 

Placid.  Yes,  my  dear ;"  and  I  will  take  care  that 
you  shall  be  dutiful  in  the  morning. 

Har.  For  shame  !  how  can  you  treat  Mrs.  Placid 
thus  ?  You  would  not,  if  you  knew  what  kind  things 
she  has  been  saying  of  you ;  and  how  anxious  she 
was,  when  I  told  her  you  were  wounded  in  a 
duel. 

Mrs.  P.  Was  not  I,  Mr.  Harmony'?  (Bursting 
into  tears.) 

Placid.  (Aside  to  Harmony  and  Sir  Robert.) 
I  did  not  know  she  could  cry ; — I  never  saw 
it  before,  and  it  has  made  me  sober  in  an  in- 
stant. 

Miss  W.  Mr.  Placid,  I  rely  on  you  to  conduct 
me  immediately  from  this  house. 

Sir  R.  That  I  protest  against ;  and  will  use  even 
violent  measures  to  prevent  him. 


Enter  WILLIAM. 
Wm.  Lord  Norland. 


lExit. 


Enter  Lord  Norland. 


Miss  W.  He  will  protect  me. 

Sir  R.  Who  shall  protect  you  in  my  house  but 
myself?  My  lord,  she  is  under  my  protection  ;  and 
if  you  offer  to  take  her  from  me,  I'll  exert  the  au- 
thority of  a  husband,  and  lock  her  up. 

Lord  N.  (To  Miss  Wooburn.)  Have  you  been 
deluded  hither,  and  wish  to  leave  the  place  with, 
me?  Tell  me  instantly,  that  I  may  know  how 
to  act. 

Miss  W.  My  lord,  I  am  ready  to  go  with  you, 
but— 

Har.  But  you  find  she  is  inclined  to  stay  ;  and 
do  have  some  compassion  upon  two  people,  that 
are  so  fond  of  you. 
Enter  MR.  Solus,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  white  clothes. 

Solus.  I  am  married  !  I  am  married  !  Wish  me 
joy  !     1  am  married. 

Sir  R.  I  cannot  give  j'ou  joy,  for  envy. 

Solus.  Nay,  I  do  not  know  whetheryou  will  envy 
me  much  when  you  see  my  spouse.  I  cannot  say 
she  was  exactly  my  choice.  However,  she  is  my, 
wife  now ;  and  that  is  a  name  so  endearing,  that  I 
think  I  love  her  better  since  the  ceremony  has  been 
performed. 

Mrs.  P.  And  pray  when  did  it  take  place? 

Solus.  This  moment.  We  are  now  returning  from 
a  friend's  house,  where  we  have  been  joined  by  a 
special  licence;  and  I  felt  myself  so  happy,  I  could 
not  pass  Sir  Robert's  door  without  calling  to  tell 
him  of  my  good  fortune.  And  as  I  see  your  lady 
here.  Sir  Robert,  I  guess  you  are  just  married  too ; 
and  so  I'll  hand  my  wife  out  of  the  carriage,  and 
introduce  the  two  brides  to  each  other.  I'm  mar- 
ried !  [Exit. 

Sir  R.  You  see,  my  lord,  what  construction  Mr. 
Solus  has  put  on  Miss  Wooburn's  visit  to  me ; 
and,  by  heaven,  if  you  take  her  away,  it  will  be 
said,  that  she  came  and  offered  herself  to  me,  and 
that  I  rejected  her. 

Miss  W.  Such  a  report  would  kill  me. 

Re-enter  Solus,  leading  on  Miss  Spinster, 

Solus.  Mistress  Solus.    (Introducing  her.) 

Har.  (Starting.)  My  relation ! — Dear  madam,  by 
what  strange  turn  of  fortune  do  I  see  you  become 
a  wife?  . 

Miss  S.  Mr.  Harmony,  it  is  a  weakness,  I  ac- 
knowledge ;  but  you  can  never  want  an  excuse  for 
me,  when  you  call  to  mind  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions. 

Solus.  Mr.  Harmony,  I  have  loved  her  ever 
since  you  told  me  she  spoke  so  well  of  me  behind 
my  back. 

Enter  William,  and  whispers  Mr.  Harmony,  who 
follows  him  off. 

Lord  N.  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Solus,  that  this 
is  a  most  excellent  proof  of  a  person's  disposition  ; 
and  in  consideration,  Sir  Robert,  that  throughout 
all  our  many  disagreements  you  have  still  pre- 
served a  respect  for  my  character  in  my  absence,  I 
do  at  last  say  to  that  lady,  she  has  my  consent  to 
trust  you  again. 

Sir  R.  And  she  will  trust  me :  I  see  it  in  her 
smiles.    Oh  I  unexpected  ecstasy. 

Re-enter  Mr.  Harmony. 

Har.  (Holding  a  letter  in  his  hand.)  Amidst  the 
bright  prospects  of  joy  which  this  company  are 
contemplating,  I  come  to  announce  an  event  that 
ought  to  cloud  the  splendour  of  the  horizon. — A 
worthy,  but  an  ill-fated  man,  whom  yon  are  all  ac- 
quainted with,  has  just  breathed  his  last. 

Lord  N.  Do  you  mean  the  husband  of  my 
daughter  ? 
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Solus.  Do  yoa  mean  my  nephew  ? 

Placid.  Is  it  my  friend  1 

Sir  R.  And  my  old  acquaintance  7 

Har.  Did  Mr.  Irwin  possess  all  those  titles  you 
Lave  given  him,  gentlemen'?  Was  he  your  son? 
(To  Lord  Norland.)  Your  nephew  1 — (  To  Solus.) 
Your  friend? — (To  Mr.  Placid.)  And  your  old 
acquaintance? — {To  Sir  Robert.)  How  strange  he 
did  not  know  it! 

Placid.  He  did  know  it. 

Har.  Still  more  strange,  that  he  should  die  for 
want,  and  not  apply  to  any  of  you. 

Solus.  What !  die  for  want  in  London  I  Starve  in 
the  midst  of  plenty! 

Har.  No  ;  but  he  seized  that  plenty  where 
law,  where  honour,  where  every  social  and  re- 
ligious tie  forbade  the  trespass  ;  and,  in  punish- 
ment of  the  guilt,  has  become  his  own  execu- 
tioner. 

Lord  N.  Then  my  daughter  is  wretched,  and  her 
boy  involved  in  his  father's  infamy  ! 

Solus.  The  fear  of  his  ghost  haunting  me,  will 
disturb  the  joys  of  my  married  life. 

Placid.  Mrs.  Placid,  Mrs.  Placid,  my  complying 
■with  your  injunctions,  in  respect  to  Mr.  Irwin,  will 
make  me  miserable  for  ever. 

Miss  W.  I  wish  he  had  applied  to  me. 

Sir  R.  And,  as  I  refused  him  his  request,  I 
would  give  half  my  estate  that  he  had  not  applied 
to  me. 

Har.  And  a  man  who  always  spoke  so  well  of 
you  all  behind  your  backs !  I  dare  say  that,  in  his 
dying  moments,  there  was  not  one  of  you  whom  he 
did  not  praise  for  some  virtue. 

Solus.  _No,  no  ;  when  he  was  dying,  he  would  be 
more  careful  of  what  he  said. 

Lord  N.  Sir  Robert,  good  day.  Settle  your  mar- 
riage as  yoa  and  your  lady  shall  approve ;  you 
have  my  good  wishes.  But  my  spirits  have  re- 
ceived too  great  a  shock,  to  be  capable  of  auy 
other  impression  at  present. 

Miss  \V.  (Holding  him.)  Nay,  stay,  my  lord. 

Solus.  And,  Mrs.  Solus,  let  me  hand  yon  into 
your  carriage,  to  your  company;  but  excuse  my 
going  home  with  you.  My  spirits  have  received 
too  great  a  shock,  to  be  capable  of  any  other  im- 
pression at  present. 

Har.  {Stopping  Solus.)  Now,  so  loath  am  I  to  see 
any  of  you,  only  for  a  moment,  in  grief,  while  I  have 
the  power  to  relieve  you,  that  I  cannot  help — yes, 


my  philanthropy  will  get  the  better  of  my  justice. 
{Goes  to  the  door,  aiid  leads  in  Lady  Eleanor, 
Irwin,  and  Edward.) 

Lord  N.  {Runs  to  Jrtvin,  and  embraces  him.)  My 
son  I  I  take  a  share  in  all  your  offences.  The 
worst  of  accomplices,  while  I  impelled  you  to  them. 

Invin.  {On  his  knees.)  I  come  to  oft'er  my  re- 
turning reason  ;  to  offer  my  vows,  that,  while  that 
reason  continues,  so  long  will  I  be  penitent  for  the 
phrensy  which  put  your  life  in  danger. 

Lady  E.  (Moving  timidly  to  her  father,  leaditig 
Edward  by  the  hand.)  I  come  to  offer  you  this 
child,  this  affectionate  child  ;  who,  in  the  midst  of 
our  caresses  droops  his  head,  and  pines  for  your 
forgiveness. 

Lord  N.  Ah  !  there  is  a  corner  of  my  heart  left 
to  receive  him.    (Embraces  him. ) 

Edw.  Then,  pray,  my  lord,  suflPer  the  corner  to 
be  large  enough  to  hold  my  mother  too. 

Lord  N.  My  heart  is  softened  and  receives  you 
all.  {Embraces  Lady  Eleanor,  who  falls  on  her 
knees;  he  then  turns  to  Harmony.)  Mr.  Harmony, . 
I  thank  you,  I  most  sincerely  thank  you,  for  this, 
the  most  joyful  moment  of  my  life.  I  not  only  ex- 
perience release  from  misery,  but  a  return  to  hap- 
piness. 

Har.  {Goes  hastily  to  Solus,  and  leads  him  to  Ir- 
win; then  turns  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Placid.)  And  now 
that  I  see  you  all  reconciled,  I  can  say — there  are 
not  two  enemies,  in  the  whole  circle  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, that  I  have  not,  within  these  three  days,  made 
friends. 

Sir  R.  Very  true,  Harmony:  for  we  should  never 
have  known  half  how  well  we  all  love  one  another, 
if  you  had  not  told  ns. 

Har.  And  yet,  my  good  friends,  notwithstanding 
the  merit  you  may  attribute  to  me,  I  have  one  most 
tremendous  fault;  and  it  weighs  so  heavy  on  my 
conscience,  I  would  confess  what  it  is,  but  that  yoa 
might  hereafter  call  my  veracity  in  question. 

Sir  R.  My  dear  Harmony,  without  a  fault,  yon 
would  not  be  a  proper  companion  for  any  of  us. 

Lord  N,  And  whilst  a  man  like  you  may  have 
(among  so  many  virtues)  some  faults,  let  us  hope 
there  may  be  found  in  each  of  us  (among  all  oar 
faults)  some  virtues. 

Har.  Yes,  my  lord : — and,  notwithstanding  our 
numerous  faults,  it  is  my  sincere  wish,  that  the 
world  may  speak  well  of  us  all — behind  our  backs. 

Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — A  Court-yard  before  Kno'ivelFs  hotise. 
Enter  Kno'well  and  Brain  worm. 

Kno,  A  goodly  day  toward,  and  a  fresh  morn- 
ing.    Brainworm, 
Call  up  young  master.     Bid  him  rise,  sir. 
Tell  him  I  have  some  business  to  employ  him. 

Brain.  I  will,  sir,  presently. 

Kno.  But  hear  you,  sirrah. 
If  he  be  at  his  book,  disturb  him  not. 

Brain.  Well,  sir.  [Exit. 

Kno.  How  happy,  yet,  should  I  esteem  myself. 
Could  I,  by  any  practice,  wean  the  boy 
From  one  vain  course  of  study  he  affects! 
He  is  a  scholar,  if  a  man  may  trust 
The  liberal  voice  of  fame  in  her  report. 
Of  good  account  in  both  our  universities  ; 
Either  of  which  have  favour'd  him  with  graces; 
But  their  indulgence  must  not  spring  in  me 
A  fond  opinion,  that  he  cannot  err. 

Enter  Master  Stephen. 
Cousin  Stephen, 
"What  news  with  yon,  that  you  are  here  so  early? 

Step.  Nothing ;  but  e'en  come  to  see  how  you  do, 
uncle. 

Krw.  That's  kindly  done ;  you  are  welcome,  coz. 

Step.  Ay,  I  know  that,  sir,  I  would  not  ha'  come 
else.     How  doth  ray  cousin  Edward,  uncle  1 

Kno.  Oh  !  well,  coz ;  go  in  and  see  :  I  doubt  he 
be  scarcely'  stirring  yet. 

Step.  Uncle,  afore  I  go  in,  can  you  tell  me  an' 


he  have  e'er  a  book  of  the  sciences  of  hawking  and 
hunting?  I  would  fain  borrow  it. 

Kno.  Why,  I  hope  you  will  not  a-hawkiug  now, 
will  you? 

Step.  No  wosse,  but  I'll  practise  against  the 
next  year,  uncle.  I  have  bought  me  a  hawk,  and  a 
hood,  and  bells,  and  all;  I  lack  nothing  but  a  book 
to  keep  it  by. 

Kno.  Oh!  most  ridiculous! 

Step.  Nay,  look  you  now,  you  are  angry,  uncle. 
Why,  you  know,  an'  a  man  have  not  skill  in  the 
hawking  andhunting languages,  now-a-days,  I'll  not 
give  a  rusli  for  him.  They  are  more  studied  than 
the  Greek  or  the  Latin.  What,  do  yon  talk  on  iti 
Because  I  dwell  at  Hogsden,  I  shall  keep  company 
with  none  but  citizens!  A  fine  jest,  i'faith  !  'Slidl 
a  gentleman  mun  shew  himself  like  a  gentleman. 
Uncle,  I  pray  }'0u,  be  not  angry.  I  know  what  I 
have  to  do,  I  trow  ;  I  am  no  novice. 

Kno.  You  are  a  prodigal,  absurd  coxcomb!  go 
to! 
Nay,  never  look  at  me,  it's  I  that  speak. 
Take't  as  you  will,  sir,  I'll  not  flatter  you. 
Ha'  you  not  yet  found  means  enow,  to  waste 
That  which  your  friends  have  left  you,  but  you 

must 
Go  cast  away  your  money  on  a  kite. 
And  know  not  how  to  keep  it,  when  you've  done? 
So,  now  you're  told  on  it,  you  look  another  way. 

Step.  What  would  you  ha'  me  dol 

Kno,  What  would  1  have  you  do?  I'll  tell  you, 
kinsman ; 
Learn  to  be  wise,  and  practise  hovf  to  thrive; 
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That  woald  I  have  thee  do ;  and  not  to  spend 
Your  coin  on  every  bauble  that  you  fancy, 
Or  every  foolish  brain  that  humours  you. 
Who  comes  here? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Save  you,  gentlemen! 

Step.  Nay,  we  do  not  stand  much  on  oar  gen- 
tility, friend;  yet,  you  are  welcome;  and  I  assure 
you,  mine  uncle  here  is  a  man  of  a  thousand  a-year, 
Middlesex  land :  he  has  but  one  son  in  all  the 
world;  I  am  his  next  heir  at  the  common  law. 
Master  Stephen,  as  simple  as  I  stand  here  ;  if  my 
cousin  die,  as  there's  hope  he  will.  I  have  a  pretty 
living  o'my  own  too,  beside;  hard  by  here. 

Serv.  In  good  time,  sir. 

Step.  In  good  time,  sir!  Why?  And  in  very 
good  time,  sir.    You  do  not  flout,  friend,  do  you? 

Serv.  Not  I,  sir. 

Step,  Not  you,  sir  !  You  were  not  best,  sir  ;  an' 
you  snould,  here  be  them  can  perceive  it,  and  that 
quickly,  too.  Go  to  !  And  they  can  give  it  again 
soundly,  loo,  an'  need  be. 

Serv.  Why,  sir,  let  this  satisfy  you:  good  faith, 
I  had  no  such  intent. 

Step.  Sir,  an'  I  thought  you  had,  I  would  talk 
with  yon,  and  that  presently. 

Serv.  Good  Master  Stephen,  so  you  may,  sir,  at 
jour  pleasure. 

Step.  And  so  I  would,  sir,  good  my  saucy  com- 
panion, an'  you  were  out  o'my  uncle's  ground,  I 
can  tell  you  ;  though  I  do  not  stand  upon  my  gen- 
tility neither  in't. 

Kno.  Cousin,  cousin  !  will  this  ne'er  be  left? 

Step.  Whoreson,  base  fellow!  A  mechanical 
serving-man  !  By  this  cudgel,  and  'twere  not  for 
shame,  I  would — 

Kno.  What  would  you  do,  you  peremptory  gull  ? 
If  you  cannot  be  quiet,  get  you  hence. 
You  see  the  honest  man  demeans  himself 
Modestly  towards  you,  giving  no  reply 
To  your  unseason'd,  quarrelling,  rude  fashion: 
And  still  you  hurt' it,  with  a  kind  of  carriage 
As  void  of  wit  as  of  humanity. 
Go,  get  you  in  ;  'fore  heaven!  T  am  asham'd 
Thou  hast  a  kinsman's  interest  in  me.     [Exit  Step. 

Serv.  I  pray  you,  sir,  is  this  Master  Kno'well's 
house? 

Kno.  Yes,  marry,  is't,  sir. 

Serv.  I  should  inquire  for  a  gentleman  here,  one 
Master  Edward  Kno' well.  Do  you  know  any  such, 
sir,  I  pray  you  ? 

Kno.  I  should  forget  myself  else,  sir. 

Serv.  Are  you  the  gentleman?  'Cry  you  mercy, 
sir,  I  was  required  by  a  gentleman  i'the  city,  as  I 
rode  out  at  this  end  of  the  town,  to  deliver  you  this 
letter,  sir. 

Kno.  To  me,  sir?  {Reads.)  "  To  his  most  selected 
friend.  Master  Edward  Kno'well."  What  might  the 
gentleman's  name  be,  sir,  that  sent  it? 

Serv.  One  Master  Wellbred,  sir. 

Kno.  Master  Wellbred  !  A  young  gentleman,  is 
he  not? 

Serv.  Th.e  same,  sir  ;  Master  Kitely  married  his 
sister:  the  rich  merchant  i'the  Old-jewry. 

Kno.  You  say  very  true.     Brainworm  ! 

Re-enter  Brainworm. 

Brain.  Sir? 

Kno.  Make  this  honest  friend  drink  here.    Pray 
you,  go  in.  [Exeunt  Brain,  and  Serv. 

This  letter  is  directed  to  my  son  : 
Yet  I  am  Edward  Kno'well  too,  and  may, 
"With  the  safe  conscience  of  good  manners,  use 
The  fellow's  error  to  my  satisfaction. 
Well,  I  will  break  it  ope ;  old  men  are  curious. 
What's  this?  (Reads.) 

"  Why,  Ned,  I  beseech  thee,  hast  thou  forsworn  all 
thy  friends  in  the  Old-jewry?  or  dost  thou  think  us 


all  Jews  that  inhabit  there  ?     Leave  thy  vigilant  father 
alone,  to  number  over  his  green  apricots,  evening  and 
morning,  o'the  north-west  luall:  an'  I  had  been  his 
son,  I  had  saved  him  the  labour  long  since  ;  if  taking 
in  all  the  young  wenches  that  pass  by,  at  the  back 
door,  and  coddling  every  kernel  of  the  fruit  for  'em 
ivould  ha'  served.     But,  pr'ythee,  come  over  to  me 
quickly  this  morning :  I  have  such  a  present  for  thee. 
One  is  a  a  rhymer,  sir,  o'your  ow7i  batch,  your  owtt 
leaven;  but  dulh  think  himself  poet-major  o' the  town; 
willing  to  be  shewn,  and  worthy  to  be  seen.  The  other 
— /  will  not  venture  his  description  with  you  till  you 
come,  because  I  would  ha'  yon  tnake  hither  with  an 
a])petite.     If  the  worst  of  'em  be  not  worth  your 
journey,  draw  your  bill  of  charges  as  unconscionable 
as  any  Guildhall  verdict  will  give  it  you,  a7id  you 
shall  be  allowed  your  viaticum.  From  the  Wiudmill." 
From  the  Burdello,  it  might  come  as  well! 
Tlie  Spital !  Is  this  the  man. 
My  son  hath  sung  so,  for  the  happiest  wit, 
The  choicest  brain,  the  times  hath  sent  us  forth? 
I  know  not  what  he  may  be  in  the  arts, 
Nor  what  in  schools;  but,  surely,  for  his  manners, 
I  judge  him  a  profane  and  dissolute  wretch. 
Brainworm  ! 

Re-enter  BRAINWORM. 

Brain.  Sir? 

Kno.  Is  the  fellow  gone  that  brought  this  letter? 

Brain.  Yes,  sir,  a  pretty  while  since. 

Kno,  And  where's  your  young  master? 

Brain.  In  his  chamber,  sir. 

Kno.  He  spake  not  with  the  fellow,  did  he? 

Brain.  No,  sir,  he  saw  him  not. 

Kno,  Take  you  this  letter,  seal  it,  and  deliver  it 

my  son ;  [life. 

But  with  no  notice  that  I  have  open'd  it,  on  your 

Brain.  Oh,  lord!  sir,  that  were  a  jest,  indeed! 

Kno.  I  am  resolv'd  I  will  not  stop  his  journey ; 
Nor  practise  any  violent  means  to  stay 
The  unbridled  course  of  youth  in  him:  for  that, 
Restrain'd,  grows  more  impatient. 
There  is  a  way  of  winning  more  by  love. 
And  urging  of  the  modesty,  than  fear: 
Force  works  on  servile  natures,  not  the  free : 
He,  that's  compell'd  to  goodness,  may  be  goodj 
But  'tis  but  for  that  fit:  where  others,  drawn 
By  softness  and  example,  get  a  habit. 
Then  if  they  stray,  but  warn  'em  ;  and  the  same 
They  would  for  virtue  do,  they'll  do  for  shame. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  II. —  Young  Kno'well's  Study. 
Enter  Young  Kno'well  and  Brainworm. 

Young  K.  Did  he  open  it,  say'st  thou? 

Brain.  Yes,  o'my  word,  sir,  and  read  the  con- 
tents. 

Young  K.  That's  bad.  What  countenance,  pray 
thee,  made  he  i'the  reading  of  it?  Was  he  angry 
or  pleased? 

Brain.  Nay,  sir,  I  saw  him  not  read  it,  nor  open 
it,  I  assure  your  worship. 

Young  K.  No!  how  know'st  thou,  then,  that  he 
did  either? 

Brain.  Marr^',  sir,  because  he  charged  me,  on 
my  life,  to  tell  nobody  that  he  opened  it:  which, 
unless  he  had  done,  he  would  never  fear  to  have  it 
revealed. 

Young  K.  That's  true;  well,  I  thank  thee,  Brain- 
worm. [Exit. 
Enter  Master  Stephen. 

Step.  Oh  !  Brainworm,  didst  thou  not  see  a  fel- 
low here  in  a  what-sha'-call-him  doublet?  He 
brought  mine  uncle  a  letter,  e'en  now. 

Brain.  Yes,  Master  Stephen,  what  of  him? 

Step.  Oh !  I  ha'  such  a  mind  to  beat  him — where 
is  he?  canst  thou  tell? 

Brain.  Faith !  he  is  not  of  that  mind :  he  is  gone, 
Master  Stephen. 
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Stej>.  Gone!  Which  waj?  When  went  he"?  How 
long  since?  [street-door. 

Brain,  He  is  rid  hence.     He  took  horse  at  tlie 

(Step.  And  I  staid  i'the  fields!  Whoreson,  Scan- 
derbeg  rogue !  Oh !  that  I  had  but  a  horse  to  fetcli 
him  back  again ! 

Brain.  Why,  you  may  ha' my  master's  gelding 
to  save  your  longing,  sir. 

Step,  But  I  have  no  boots,  that's  the  spite  on't. 

Brain.  Why,  a  fine  whisp  of  hay,  rolled  hard, 
Master  Stephen. 

Step.  No,  faith  !  it's  no  boot  to  follow  him  now  ; 
let  him  e'en  go  and  hang.  Pr'ythee,  help  to  truss 
me  a  little.    He  does  so  vex  me — 

Brain.  You'll  be  worse  vexed  when  you  are 
trussed.  Master  Stephen ;  best  keep  unbraced,  and 
walk  yourself  till  you  be  cold,  your  choler  may 
founder  you  else. 

Step,  By  my  faith,  and  so  I  will,  now  thou  tell'st 
me  on't.    How  dost  thou  like  my  leg,  Brainworm  ? 

Brain,  A  very  good  leg,  Master  Stephen ;  but 
the  woollen  stocking  does  not  commend  it  so  well. 

Step,  Fob !  the  stockings  be  good  enough,  now 
summer  is  coming  on,  for  the  dust :  I'll  have  a  pair 
of  silk  against  the  winter,  that  I  go  to  dwell  i'the 
town.     I  think  my  leg  would  shew  in  a  silk  hose. 

Brain,  Believe  me.  Master  Stephen,  rarely  well. 

Step.  In  sadness,  I  think  it  would ;  I  have  a  rea- 
sonable good  leg. 

Brain.  You  have  an  excellent  good  leg.  Master 
Stephen  ;  but  I  cannot  stay  to  praise  it  longer  now  ; 
I  am  very  sorry  for't.       "  [Exit, 

Step,  Another  time  will  serve,  Brainworm.  Gra- 
mercy,  for  this. 

Re-enter  Young  Kno'well. 

Young  K.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Step.  'Slid !  I  hope  he  laughs  not  at  me ;  an'  he 
do — {Aside.) 

Young K.  Here  was  a  letter,  indeed,  to  be  inter- 
cepted by  a  man's  father!  He  cannot  but  think 
most  virtuously  both  of  me  and  the  sender,  sure, 
that  make  the  careful  coster-monger  of  him  in  our 
familiar  epistles.  I  wish  I  knew  the  end  of  it, 
which  now  is  doubtful,  and  threatens — What,  my 
■wise  cousin?  Nay,  then  I'll  furnish  our  feast  with 
one  gull  more  toward  the  mess.  He  writes  to  me 
of  a  brace,  and  here's  one,  that's  three ;  oh !  for  a 
fourth  !  Fortune,  if  ever  thou'lt  use  thine  eyes,  I 
entreat  thee — (Aside.) 

Step,  Oh !  now  I  see  who  he  laughs  at.  He 
laughs  at  somebody  in  that  letter.  By  this  good 
light,  an'  he  had  laughed  at  me — (Aside.) 

Young  K.  How  now,  cousin  Stephen,  melancholy! 

Step.  Yes,  a  little.  I  thought  you  had  laughed 
at  me,  cousin. 

Young  K.  Why,  what  an'  I  had,  coz,  what  would 
you  ha'  done? 

Step.  By  this  light,  I  would  ha'  told  mine  uncle. 

Young  K.  Nay,  if  you  would  ha'  told  your 
nncle,  I  did  laugh  at  you,  coz. 

Step.  Did  you,  indeed? 

Young  K.  Yes,  indeed. 

Step.  Why,  then— 

Young  K.  What  then  ? 

Step.  I  am  satisfied ;  it  is  sufficient. 

Young  K.  Why,  be  so,  gentle  coz.  And  I  pray 
you,  let  me  entreat  a  courtesy  of  you.  I  am  sent 
for  this  morning,  by  a  friend  i'the  Old-jewry,  to 
come  to  him  ;  it's  but  crossing  over  the  fields  to 
Moorgate:  will  you  bear  me  company?  I  protest 
it  is  not  to  draw  you  into  bond,  or  any  plot  against 
the  state,  coz. 

Step.  Sir,  that's  all  one,  an'  'twere;  you  shall 
command  me  twice  so  far  as  Moorgate  to  do  you 
good  in  such  a  matter.  Do  you  think  I  would 
leave  you  ?  I  protest — 

You7ig  K,  No,  no,  you  shall  not  protest,  coz. 


Step.  By  my  fackins!  but  I  will,  by  your  leave  ; 
I'll  protest  more  to  my  friend  than  I'll  speak  of  at 
this  time. 

Young  K.  You  speak  very  well,  coz. 

Step.  Nay,  not  so,  neither  •,  you  shall  pardon  me  : 
but  I  speak  to  serve  my  turn. 

Young  K.  Your  turn,  coz!  Do  you  know  what 
you  say  ?  A  gentleman  of  your  sort,  parts,  car- 
riage, and  estimation,  to  talk  o'your  turn  i'this  com- 
pany, and  to  me  alone,  like  a  water-bearer  at  a 
conduit!  Come,  come,  wrong  not  the  quality  of 
your  desert  with  looking  downward,  coz  ;  but  hold 
up  your  head  so;  and  let  the  idea  of  what  you  are, 
be  pourtrayedi'your  face,  that  men  may  read  i'your 
physiognomy, — "here,  within  this  place,  is  to  be 
seen,  the  true  and  accomplished  monster,"  or  "  mi- 
racle of  nature,"  which  is  all  one.  What  think  you 
of  this,  coz? 

Step.  Why,  I  do  think  of  it ;  and  I  will  be  more 
proud,  and  melancholy,  and  gentleman-like,  than  I 
have  been,  I'll  assure  you. 

Young K.  Why,  that's  resolute.  Master  Stephen  ! 
Now,  if  I  can  but  hold  him  up  to  his  height,  as  it  is 
happily  begun,  it  will  do  well  for  a  suburb  humour  : 
we  may  hap  have  a  match  with  the  city,  and  play 
him  for  forty  pounds.  (Aside.)  Come,  coz. 

Step.  I'll  follow  you. 

Young  K.  Follow  me  !  you  must  go  before. 

Step.  Nay,  an'  I  must,  I  will.  Pray  you,  shew 
me,  good  cousin.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  lU.—The  Street  before  CoVs  house. 

Enter  Master  Matthew. 
Mat.  I  think  this  be  the  house.     What,  hoa! 

Enter  Cob,  from  the  house. 

Cob.  Who's  there?  Oh!  Master  Matthew,  gi' 
your  worship  good  morrow. 

Mat.  What,  Cob!  How  dost  thou,  good  Cob? 
Dost  thou  inhabit  here,  Cob  ? 

Cob.  Ay,  sir ;  I  and  my  lineage  ha'  kept  a  poor 
house  here  in  our  days. 

Mat.  Cob,  canst  thou  shew  me  of  a  gentleman, 
one  Captain  Bobadil,  where  his  lodging  is? 

Cob.  Oh  !  my  guest,  sir,  you  mean. 

Mat.  Thy  guest!  alas! — Ha,  ha! 

Cob.  Why  do  you  laugh,  sir?  do  you  not  mean 
Captain  Bobadil? 

Mat.  Cob,  pray  thee,  advise  thyself  well ;  do  not 
wrong  the  gentleman  and  thyself  too.  I  dare  be 
sworn,  he  scorns  thy  house.  He !  he  lodge  in  such 
a  base,  obscure  place  as  thy  house  !  Tut!  I  know 
his  disposition  so  well,  he  would  not  lie  in  thy  bed, 
if  thou'dst  gi'  it  him. 

Cob.  I  will  not  give  it  him,  though,  sir.  Mass  ! 
I  thought  somewhat  was  in't,  we  could  not  get  him 
to  bed  all  night.  Well,  sir,  though  he  lie  not  o' 
my  bed,  he  lies  o'my  bench.  An't  please  you  to  go 
up,  sir,  you  Shall  find  him  with  two  cushions  under 
his  head,  and  his  cloak  wrapped  about  him,  as 
though  he  had  neither  won  nor  lost;  and  yet,  I 
warrant,  he  ne'er  cast  better  in  his  life,  than  he 
has  done  to-night. 

Mat.  Why,  was  he  drunk? 

Cob.  Drunk,  sir  !  you  hear  not  me  say  so.  Per- 
haps he  swallowed  a  tavern-token,  or  some  such 
device,  sir;  I  have  nothing  to  do  withal.  I  deal 
with  water,  and  not  with  wine.  Gi'  me  my  bucket 
there,  hoa!  God  b'wi'you,  sir,  it's  six  o'clock  ;  I 
should  ha'  carried  two  turns  by  this.  What,  hoa  ! 
my  stopple,  come ! 

Mat.  Lie  in  a  water-bearer's  house  !  A  gentle- 
man of  his  havings!  well,  I'll  tell  him  my  mind. 
(Aside.) 

Enter  Tib. 

Cob.  What,  Tib,  shew  this  gentleman  up  to  the 
Captain.  [Tib  shews  Master  Mattliew  into  the  house.] 
You  should  ha'  some  now,  vrould  take  this  Mr, 
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Mattliew  to  be  a  gentleman  at  the  least.  His  father 
is  an  honest  man,  a  worshipful  fishmonger,  and  so 
forth  ;  and  now  does  lie  creep  and  wriggle  into 
acquaintance  with  all  the  brave  gallants  about  the 
town,  sacli  as  my  guest  is.  Oh !  my  guest  is  a  fine 
man  !  he  does  swear  the  legiblest  of  any  man  christ- 
ened :  by  Saint  George — the  foot  of  Pharaoh — the 
body  of  me — as  I  am  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier — 
such  dainty  oaths  !  And,  withal,  he  does  take  this 
same  filthy  roguish  tobacco, thetinestandcleanliest ! 
it  would  do  a  man  good  to  see  the  fume  come  forth 
out  at's  tonnels  !  Well,  he  owes  me  forty  shillings, 
nay  wife  lent  him  out  of  her  purse  by  sixpence  a 
time,  besides  his  lodging  :  I  would  t  had  it.  I 
shall  ha'  it,  he  says,  the  nextaction.  Helter-skelter, 
bang  sorrow,  care'll  kill  a  cat,  uptails  all,  and  a 
louse  for  the  hangman  !  [£«f. 

Scene  IV. — A  Room  in  CoVs  house. 

Captain  Bobadil  discovered  upon  a  bench.  Enter 

Tib. 

Capt.  B.  Hostess,  hostess! 

Tib.  What  say  you,  sir? 

Copt.  B.  A  cup  o'thy  small  beer,  sweet  hostess. 

Tib.  Sir,- there's  a  gentleman  below  would  speak 
with  you. 

Capt.  B.  A  gentleman  !   Odso!   I  am  not  within. 

Tib.  My  husband  told  him  you  were,  sir. 

Capt.  B.  What  a  plague — what  meant  he? 

Mat.  (  Within.)  Captain  Bobadil ! 

Capt.  B.  Who's  there?  Take  away  the  basin, 
good  hostess.    Come  up,  sir. 

Tib.  He  would  desire  you  to  come  up,  sir.  You 
come  into  a  cleanly  house  here.  [Exit. 

Enter  Master  Matthew. 

Mat.  Save  you,  sir;  save  you.  Captain. 

Capl.B.  Gentle  Master  Matthew,  isityou,  sir? 
Please  you,  sit  down. 

Mat.  Thank  you,  good  Captain;  you  may  see  I 
am  somewhat  audacious. 

Capt.  B.  Not  so,  sir.  I  was  requested  to  supper 
last  night,  by  a  sort  of  gallants,  where  you  were 
•wished  for,  and  drunk  to,  I  assure  you. 

Mat.  Vouchsafe  me,  by  who,  good  Captain. 

Capt.B.  Marry,  by  young  Wellbred  and  others. 
Why,  hostess,  a  stool  here  for  this  gentleman. 

Mat.  No  haste,  sir  ;  'tis  very  well. 

Capt.  B.  Body  o'me!  it  was  so  late  ere  we 
parted  last  night,  I  can  scarcely  open  my  eyes  yet ;  I 
was  but  newly  risen  as  you  came.  How  passes  the 
day  abroad,  sir?  you  can  tell. 

Mat.  Fairii!  some  half-hour  to  seven.  Now, 
trust  me,  you  have  an  exceedingly  fine  lodging  here; 
very  neat  and  private. 

Capt.  B.  Ay,  sir  ;  sit  down.  I  pray  you.  Master 
Matthew,  in  aay  case,  possess  no  gentlemen  of  our 
acquaintance  with  notice  of  my  lodging. 

Mat.  Who,  I,  sir?   No. 

Capt.  B.  Not  that  I  need  to  care  who  know  it, 
for  the  cai>in  is  convenient ;  but  in  regard  I  would 
not  be  too  popular  and  generally  visited,  as  some 
are. 

Mat.  True,  Captain;  I  conceive  you. 

Capt.B.  For,  do  you  see,  sir?  by  the  heart  of 
valour  in  me,  except  it  be  to  some  peculiar  and 
choice  spirits,  to  whom  I  am  extraordinarily  en- 
gaged, as  yourself,  or  so,  I  could  not  extend  thus  far. 

Mat.  Oh,  lord!  sir,  I  resolve  so.  (Pulls  out  a 
paper,  and  reads.) 

Capt.  B.  I  confess,  I  love  a  cleanly  and  quiet 
privacy,  above  all  the  tumult  and  roar  of  fortune. 
What  new  piece  ha'  you  there?    Read  it. 

Mat.  (Reads.) 

"  To  thee,  the  purest  object  of  my  sense. 

The  most  refined  essence  heaven  covers. 
Send  I  these  lines,  wherein  I  do  commence 
The  happy  state  of  turtle-bUUng  loi-ers," 


Capt.  B.  'Tis  good ;  proceed,  proceed.  What's 
this? 

Mat.  This,  sir?  a  toy  o'mine  own,  in  my  nonage; 
the  infancy  of  my  muses.  But,  when  will  you  come 
and  see  my  study?  Good  faith!  I  can  shew  yoa 
some  very  good  things  I  have  done  of  late. — That 
boot  becomes  your  leg  passing  well,  Captain,  me- 
tliinks.  [use. 

Capt.  B.  So,  so  ;  it's  the  fashion  gentlemen  now 

Mat.  Troth,  Captain,  and  now  you  speak  o'the 
fashion,  MasterWellbred's  elder  brother  and  I  are 
fallen  out  exceedingly  :  this  other  day  I  happened 
to  enter  into  some  discourse  of  a  hanger,  which  I 
assure  you,  both  for  fashion  and  workmanship,  was 
most  peremptory  beautiful  and  gentleman-like;  yet 
he  condemned,  and  cried  it  down,  for  the  most 
pied  and  ridiculous  that  ever  he  saw. 

Cnpt.  B.  'Squire  Downright,  the  half-^brother, 
was't  not? 

Mat.  Ay,  sir,  George  Downright. 

Capt.B.  Hang  bim,  rook!  He!  Why,  he  has  no 
more  judgment  than  a  malt-hnrse.  By  St.  George  f 
I  wonder  you'd  lose  a  thought  upon  such  an  ani- 
mal !  The  most  peremptory,  absurd  clown  of 
Christendom,  this  day,  he  is  holden.  I  protest  to 
you,  as  I  am  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier,  I  ne'er 
changed  words  with  his  like.  By  his  discourse,  he 
should  eat  nothing  but  hay.  He  was  born  for  the 
manger,  pannier,  or  pack-saddle.  He  has  not  so 
much  as  a  good  phrase  in  his  belly,  but  all  old  iron 
and  rusty  proverbs ;  a  good  commodity  for  some 
smith  to  make  hob-nails  of. 

Mat,  Ay,  and  he  thinks  to  carry  it  away  with 
his  manhood  still;  where  becomes,  he  brags  he 
will  gi'  me  the  bastinado,  as  I  hear. 

Capt.  B.  How?  He  the  bastinado?  How  Came 
he  by  that  word,  I  trow? 

Mat.  Nay,  indeed,  lie  said,  cudgel  me  ;  I  termed 
it  so,  for  my  more  grace. 

Capt.B.  That  may  be:  for  I  was  sure  it  was 
none  of  his  word.     But  when?  when  said  he  so? 

Mat.  Faith!  yesterday,  they  say;  a  young  gal- 
lant, a  friend  of  mine,  told  me  so. 

Capt.B.  By  the  foot  of  Pharaoh!  an' 'twere  my 
case  now,  I  should  send  him  a  challenge  presently. 
The  bastinado  !  a  most  proper  and  sufficient  depen- 
dence, warranted  by  the  great  Caranza.  Come 
hither,  you  shall  challenge  him.  I'll  shew  you  a 
trick  or  two,  you  shall  kill  him  with  at  pleasure; 
the  first  sioccata,  if  you  will,  by  this  air. 

Mat,  Indeed,  you  have  absolute  knowledge  i'the 
mystery,  I  have  heard,  sir. 

Capt.  B.  Of  whom?  of  whom  ha'  you  heard  it,  I 
beseech  you? 

Mat,  'Troth,  I  have  heard  it  spoken  of  by  divers, 
that  you  have  very  rare  and  un-in-one-breath- 
utterable  skill,  sir. 

Capt.B.  By  heaven!  no,  not  I;  no  skill  i'the 
earth;  some  small  rudiments  i'the  science,  as  to 
know  my  time,  distance,  or  so.  I  have  professed 
it  more  for  noblemen  and  gentlemen's  use  than 
mine  own  practice,  I  assure  you.  I'll  give  you  a 
lesson.  Look  you,  sir!  exalt  not  your  point  above 
this  state,  at  any  hand  ;  so,  sir,  come  on!  Oh! 
twine  your  body  more  about,  that  you  may  fall  to  a 
more  sweet,  comely,  gentleman-like  guard.  So, 
indiflerent.  Hollow  your  body  more,  sir,  thus. 
Now,'  stand  fast  o'y our  left  leg  ;  note  your  distance  ; 
keep  your  due  proportion  of  time.  Oh  !  you  dis- 
order your  point  most  irregularly  !  Come,  put  on 
your  cloak,  and  we'll  go  to  some  private  place, 
where  you  are  acquainted,  some  tavern  or  so — and 
have  a  bit — What  money  ha'  you  about  you,  Mr. 
Matthew? 

Mat.  Faith  !  I  ha'  not  past  a  two  shillings,  or  so. 

Capt.  B.  'Tis  somewhat  with  the  least;  but 
come,  we  will  have  a  bunch  of  radishes,  and  salt, 
to  taste  our  wine ;  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco  to  close 
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the  orifice  of  the  stomach  ;  and  then  we'll  call  upon 
young  Wellbred.  Perhaps  we  shall  meet  the  Cory- 
don,  his  brother,  there,  and  put  him  to  the  ques- 
tion.    Come  along,  Mr.  Matthew.  lExeunt. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — A  Warehouse  belonging  to  Kitely. 
Enter  KiTELY,  Cash,  and  Downright. 

Kite.  Thomas,  come  hither. 
There  lies  a  note  within,  upon  my  desk  ; 
Here,  take  the  key — It  is  no  matter,  neither. 
Where  is  the  boy? 

Cash.  Within,  sir,  i'the  warehouse. 

Kite.  Let  him  tell  over  straight   that   Spanish 
gold, 
And  weis!;h  it  with  the  pieces  of  eight.     Do  you 
See  the  delivery  of  those  silver  stuffs 
To  Mr.  Lh car.    Tell  him,  if  he  will. 
He  shall  ha'  the  grograns  at  the  rate  I  told  him  ; 
And  I  will  meet  him  on  the  Exchange  anon. 

Cash.  Good,  sir.  [Exit. 

Kite.  Do  you  see  that  fellow, brother  Downright'! 

Down.  I,  what  of  him? 

Kite.  He  is  a  jewel,  brother. 
I  took  him  of  a  child,  up,  at  my  door. 
And   christened  him :  gave   him   my   own   name, 

Thomas ; 
Since  bred  him  at  tlie  hospital;  where  proving 
A  toward  imp,  I  call'd  him  home,  and  taught  him 
So  much,  as  I  have  made  him  my  cashier; 
And  find  him,  in  his  faith,  so  full  of  faith. 
That  I  durst  trust  my  life  into  his  hands. 

Down.  So  would  not  I,  in  any  bastard's  brother, 
As  it  is  like  he  is,  although  I  knew 
Myself  his  father.     But  you  said  you'd  somewhat 
To  tell  me,  gentle  brother.    What  is't?  what  is't? 

Kite.  Faith!  I  am  very  loath  to  ntter  it, 
As  fearing  it  may  hurt  your  patience; 
But  that  I  know  your  judgment  is  of  strength 
Against  the  nearness  of  affection — 

Down.  What  need  this  circumstance?  Pray  you, 
be  direct.     Come  to  the  matter,  the  matter! 

Kite.  Then,  without  further  ceremony,  thus: 
My  brother  Wellbred,  sir,  I  know  not  how, 
Of  late  is  much  declin'd  in  what  he  was. 
And  greatly  alter'd  in  his  disposition. 
"When  he  came  first  to  lodge  here  in  my  house. 
Ne'er  trust  me,  if  I  were  not  proud  of  him  ; 
But  now  his  course  is  so  irregular. 
So  loose,  affected,  anddeprlv'd  of  grace  ; 
He  makes  my  house  here  common  as  a  mart, 
A  theatre,  a  public  receptacle 
For  giddy  humour,  and  diseased  riot; 
And  here,  as  in  a  tavern  or  a  stew, 
He  and  his  wild  associates  spend  their  hours 
In  repetition  of  lascivious  jests  ; 
Swear,  leap,  drink,  dantie,  and  revel  night  by  night ; 
Control  my  servants,  and  indeed  what  not. 

Doivn.  'Sdains  !  I  know  not  what  I  should  say  to 
him  i'tlie  whole  world!  He  values  me  at  a  cracked 
three-farthings,  for  aught  I  see.  It  will  never  out 
o'the  flesh  that's  bred  i'the  bone!  I  have  told  him 
enoua;h,  one  would  think,  if  that  would  serve. 
Well!  he  knows  what  to  trust  to,  for  George.  Let 
Lim  spend  and  spend,  and  domineer,  till  his  heart- 
ache ;  an'  he  thinks  to  be  relieved  by  me,  when  he 
is  got  into  one  o'your  city  pounds,  the  counters,  he 
has  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear,.i'faith  !  and  claps  his 
dish  at  a  wrong  man's  door.  I'll  lay  my  hand  on 
mv  halfpenny,  ere  I  part  with't  to  fetch  him  out, 
I')l  assure  him. 

Kite.  Nay,  good  brother,  let  it  not  trouble  you 
thus. 

Down.  'Sdeath !  he  made  me — I  could  eat  my 
very  spur-leathers  for  anger!  But,  why  are  you 
go  tame?  Why  do  you  not  speak  to  him,  and  tell 
liim  how  he  disquiets  your  house? 


Kite.  Oh!  there  are  divers  reasons  to  dissuade, 
brother ; 
But,  would  yourself  vouchsafe  to  travail  in  it, 
(Though  but  with  plain  and  easy  circumstance,) 
It  would  both  come  much  better  to  his  sense, 
And  savour  less  of  stomach  or  of  passion. 
You  are  his  elder  brother,  and  that  title 
Both  gives  and  warrants  you  authority  : 
Whereas,  if  I  shoujd  intimate  the  least. 
It  would  but  add  contempt  to  his  neglect: 
Nay,  more  than  this,  brother,  if  I  should  speak. 
He  would  be  ready,  from  his  heat  of  humour, 
And  overflowing  of  the  vapour  in  him. 
To  blow  the  ears  of  his  familiars 
With  the  false  breath  of  telling  what  disgraces 
And  low  disparagements  I  had  put  on  him : 
Whilst  they,  sir,  to  relieve  him  in  the  fable, 
Make  their  loose  comments  upon  ev'ry  word, 
Gesture,  or  look,  I  use  ;  mock  me  all  o'er ; 
And,  out  of  their  impetuous,  rioting  phant'sies,' 
Beget  some  slander  that  shall  dwell  with  me. 
And  what  would  that  be,  think  you?    Marry,  this: 
They  would  give  out,  because  my  wife  is  fair, 
Myself  but  newly  married,  and  my  sister 
Here  sojourning  a  virgin  in  inji  house. 
That  I  were  jealous;  nay,  as  sure  as  death. 
That  they  would  say.    And  how  that  I  had  qaar- 

reU'd 
My  brother  purposely,  thereby  to  find 
An  apt  pretext  to  banish  them  my  house. 

Down.  Mass!  perhaps  so:   they're  like  enough 
to  do  it. 

Kite.  Brother,  they  would  believe  it :  so  should  I 
Try  experiments  upon  myself: 
Lend  scorn  and  envy  opportunity 
To  stab  my  reputatiotfand  good  name. 

£n<er  Master  Matthew  and  Captain  Bobadh. 

Mat.  I  will  speak  to  him — 

Capt.  B.  Speak  to  him !  Away  !  by  the  foot  of 
Pharaoh!  you  shall  not;  you  shall  not  do  him  that 
grace. 

Kite,  What's  the  matter,  sirs? 

Capt.B.  The  time  of  day  to  you,  gentleman  o'the 
house.     Is  Mr.  Wellbred  stirring? 

Down.  How  then?  what  should  he  do? 

Capt.  B.  Gentleman  of  the  house,  it  is  you;  is 
he  within,  sir? 

Kite.  He  came  not  to  his  lodging  to-night,  sir,  I 
assure  you. 

Down.  Why,  do  you  hear,  you? 

Capt.  B.  The  gentleman-citizen  hath  satisfied  me, 
I'll  talk  to  no  scavenger.  [^Exit  with  Matthew, 

Down.  How,  scavenger?  Stay,  sir,  stay  ! 

Kite.  Nay,  brother  Downright. 

Down.  'Heart!  stand  you  away,  an'  you  love  me. 

Kile.  You  shall  not  follow  him  now,  I  pray  you, 
brother;  good  faith!  you  shall  not.  I  will  over-.- 
rule  you. 

Down.  Ha!  scavenger!  Well,  go  to,  I  say  little  ; 
but,  by  this  good  day,  (God  forgive  me  I  should 
swear)  if  I  put  it  up  so,  say  I  am  the  rankest 
coward  ever  lived.  'Sdains!  an'  I  swallow  this, 
I'll  ne'er  draw  my  sword  in  the  sight  of  Fleet-street 
again,  while  I  live;  I'll  sit  in  a  barn  with  Madge 
Howlet,  and  catch  mice  first.  Scavenger!        [on't. 

Kile.  Oh  !  do  not  fret  3  ourself  thus,  never  think 

DotvH.  These  are  my  brother's  comforts,  these  ! 
these  are  his  comrades,  his  walking  mates!  he's  a 
gallant,  a  cavaliero,  too  ;  right,  hangman,  cut!  Let 
me  not  live,  an'  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to 
swinge  the  whole  gang  of  'em,  one  after  another, 
and  begin  with  him  first.  I  am  ijrieved  it  should 
be  said  he  is  m}'  brother,  and  take  these  courses. 
Well,  as  he  brews,  so  he  shall  drink,  for  George 
again.  Yet  he  shall  hear  on't,  and  that  tightly, 
too,  an'  I  live,  i'fiiith ! 

Kite-  But,  brother,  let  your  reprehension,  then, 
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Run  in  an  easy  current ;  not  o'er-bigh 
Carried  witb  rashness,  or  devouring  cboler; 
But  rather  use  the  soft  persuading  way, 
More  winning  than  enforcing  the  consent. 

Down.  Ay,  ay,  let  me  alone  for  that,  I  warrant 
you.   {Bell rings.)  [fast. 

Kite.  How  now?    Ob!    the  bell  rings  to  break- 
Brother,  I  pray  you,  go  in,  and  bear  my  wife 
Company  till  1  come  :  I'll  but  give  order 
For  some  despatch  of  business  to  my  servant. 

Down.  I  vi\\\.     Scavenger,  scavenger!        [^Exit. 

Kite.  Well,  though  my  troubled  spirit's  some- 
what eas'd. 
It's  not  repos'd  in  that  security 
As  I  could  wish;  but  I  must  be  content, 
Howe'er  I  set  a  face  on't  to  the  world. 
Would  I  had  lost  this  finger,  at  a  venture. 
So  Weilbi-ed  had  ne'er  lodg'd  within  my  house. 
Why  't  cannot  be,  where  there  is  such  resort 
Of  wanton  gallants  and  young  revellers, 
That  any  wonian  should  be  honest  long. 
Well,  to  be  plain,  if  I  but  thought  the  time 
Had  answer'd  their  affections,  all  the  world 
Should  not  persuade  me  but  I  were  a  cuckold  ! 
Marry,  I  hope  they  ha'  not  got  that  start ; 
For  opportunity  hath  balk'd  'em  yet. 
And  shall  do  still,  while  I  have  eyes  and  ears 
To  attend  the  impositions  of  my  heart. 

Enter  Dame  Kitely. 

Dame  K.  Sister  Bridget,  pray  you,  fetch  down 
the  rose-water  above  in  the  closet.  Sweetheart, 
will  you  come  in  to  breakfast? 

Kite.  An'  she  overheard  me  now  !  {Aside.) 

Dame  K.  I  pray  thee,  good  Muss,  we  stay  for 
you. 

Kite.  By  heav'n!  I  would  not  for  a  thousand 
angels.  {Aside.) 

Dame  K.  What  ails  you,  sweetheart?  are  you 
not  well?  Speak,  good  Muss. 

Kite.  Troth,  my  head  aches  extremely,  on  a 
sudden. 

Dame  K.  Oh,  the  lord  ! 

Kile.  How  now?  what? 

Dame  K,  Alas !  how  it  burns !  Muss,  keep  you 
warm  ;  good  truth,  it  is  this  new  disease;  there's  a 
number  are  troubled  withal.  For  love's  sake, 
sweetheart,  come  in  out  of  the  air. 

Kite.  How  simple  and  how  subtle  are  her  an- 
swers! 
A  new  disease,  and  many  troubled  with  it ! 
Why,  true !  she  heard  me,  all  the  world  to  nothing. 

{Aside.) 

DameK.  I  pray  thee,  good  sweetheart,  come  in; 
the  air  will  do  you  harm,  in  troth. 

Kite,  I'll  come  to  you  presently;  'twill  away,  I 
hope. 

Dnme  X.  Pray  heav'n  it  do!  ^Exit. 

Kile.  A  new  disease!  I  know  not,  new  or  old. 
But  it  may  well  be  call'd  poor  mortals'  plague  ; 
For,  like  a  pestilence,  it  doth  infect 
The  houses  of  the  brain.    Well,  I  will  once  more 

strive. 
In  spite  of  this  black  cloud,  myself  to  be, 
And  shake  the  fever  off,  that  thus  shakes  me. 

lExit. 
Scene  Jl.—Moorfields. 
Enter  Brainworim,  disguised  as  a  soldier. 

Brain.  'Slid!  I  cannot  choose  but  laugh  to  see 
myself  translated  thus.  Now  must  I  create  an  in- 
tolerable sort  of  lies,  or  my  present  profession 
loses  the  grace;  and  yet  the  lie  to  a  man  of  my 
coat,  is  as  ominous  a  fruit  as  the  fico.  Oh  !  sir,  it 
holds  for  good  polity  ever  to  have  that  outwardly 
in  vilest  estimation  that  inwardly  is  most  dear  to 
us.  So  much  for  my  borrowed  shape.  Well,  the 
truth  is,  my  old  master  intends  to  follow  my  young, 


dry  foot,  over  Moorfields  to  London  this  morning : 
now  I,  knowing  of  this  hunting-match,  or  rather 
conspiracy,  and  to  insinuate  with  my  young  mas- 
ter, (for  so  must  we  that  are  blue  waiters,  and  men 
of  hope  and  service  do,)  have  got  me  afore  in  this 
disguise,  determining  here  to  lie  in  ambuscade,  and 
intercept  him  in  the  midway.  If  I  can  but  get  bis 
cloak,  his  purse,  his  hat,  nay,  anything  to  cut  him 
off,  that  is,  to  stay  his  journey — "  Veni,  vidi,  vici," 
I  may  say  with  Captain  Caesar;  I  am  made  forever, 
i'faith !  Well,  now  must  I  practise  to  get  the  true 
garb  of  one  of  those  lance-knights,  my  arm  here, 
and  my — youngmaster,  and  his  cousin,  Mr.  Stephen, 
as  I  am  a  true  counterfeit  man  of  war,  and  no  sol- 
dier! {Retires.) 

Enter  YouNG  Kno'well  and  Master  Stephen. 

Young  K.  So,  sir,  and  how,  then,  cozl 

Step.  'Sfoot !  I  have  lost  my  purse,  I  think. 

Young  K.  How  1  lost  your  purse?  Where  I  whea 
had  you  it? 

Step.  I  cannot  tell ;  stay. 

Brain.  'Slid!  I  am  afraid  they  will  know  me: 
would  I  could  get  by  them  !  {Aside.) 

Young  K.  What!  ha'  you  it? 

Step.  No,  I  think  I  was  bewitched,  I — 

Young  K.  Nay,  do  not  weep  the  loss;  hang  it! 
let  it  go. 

Step.  Oh !  it's  here.  No,  an'  it  had  been  lost,  I 
had  not  cared,  but  for  a  jet  ring  mistress  Mary  sent 
me. 

Young  K.  A  jet  ring  I  Oh !  the  poesy,  the 
poesy ! 

Step.  Fine,  i'faith  !  "  Though  fancy  sleep,  my 
love  is  deep  ;"  meaning  that  though  I  did  not  fancy 
her,  yet  she  loved  me  dearly. 

Young  K,  Most  excellent ! 

Step.  And  then  I  sent  her  another,  and  my  poesy 
was,  "  The  deeper  the  sweeter,  I'll  be  judged  by 
St.  Peter."  [that. 

Young  K.  How  by  St.  Peter?  I  do  not  conceive 

Step.  Marry,  St.  Peter,  to  make  op  the  metre. 

Young  K.  Well,  there  the  saint  was  your  good 
patron ;  he  helped  you  at  your  need :  thank  him, 
thank  him. 

Brain.  I  cannot  take  leave  of  'em  so ;  I  will 
venture,  come  what  will.  {Aside,  Comes  forward.) 
Gentlemen,  please  ^ou  change  a  few  crowns  for  a 
very  excellent  good  blade,  here.  I  am  a  poor  gen- 
tleman, a  soldier,  that  in  the  better  state  of  my 
fortunes,  scorned  so  mean  a  refuge,  but  now  it  is 
the  humour  of  necessity  to  have  it  so.  You  seem 
to  be,  gentlemen,  well  affected  to  martial  men,  else 
I  should  rather  die  with  silence  than  live  with 
shame  ;  however,  vouchsafe  to  remember,  it  is  my 
want  speaks,  not  myself.  This  condition  agrees  not 
with  my  spirit. 

Young  K.  Where  hast  thou  served? 

Brain.  May  it  please  you,  sir,  in  all  the  late  wars 
of  Bohemia,  Hungaria,  Dalmatia,  Poland;  where 
not,  sir?  I  have  been  a  poor  servitor  by  sea  and 
land,  any  time  this  fourteen  years,  and  followed  the 
fortunes  of  the  best  commanders  in  Christendom. 
I  was  twice  shot  at  the  taking  of  Aleppo  ;  once  at 
the  relief  of  Vienna.  I  have  been  at  Marseilles, 
Naples,  and  the  Adriatic  gulf;  a  gentleman-slave  in 
the  galleys  thrice,  where  I  was  most  dangerously 
shot  in  the  head,  through  both  thighs,  and  yet, 
being  thus  maimed,  I  am  void  of  maintenance; 
nothing  left  me  bat  my  scars,  the  noted  marks  of 
my  resolution. 

Step.  How  will  you  sell  this  rapier,  friend? 

Brain.  Generous  sir,  I  refer  it  to  your  own 
judgment;  you  are  a  gentleman,  give  me  what  yoa 
please. 

Step,  True,  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  know  that, 
friend;  but  what  though,  I  pray  you  say,  what 
would  you  ask? 
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Brain.  I  assure  you  the  blade  may  become  the 
side  or  thigh  of  the  best  prince  in  Europe. 

Young  JC.  Ay,  with  a  velvet  scabbard. 

Step.  Nay,  and  it  be  mine,  it  shall  have  a  velvet 
scabbard,  coz,  that's  flat:  I'd  not  wear  it  as  'tis,  an' 
you  would  give  me  an  angel. 

Brain.  At  your  worship's  pleasure,  sir;  nay,  'tis 
a  roost  pure  Toledo. 

Step.  I  had  rather  it  were  a  Spaniard.  But  tell 
me  what  shall  I  give  you  for  ill  An'  it  had  a  silver 
hilt— 

Young  K.  Come,  come,  you  shall  not  buy  it. 
Hold!  there's  a  shilling,  fellow,  take  thy  rapier. 

Step.  Why,  but  I  will  buy  it  now,  because  you 
say  so  ;  and  there's  another  shilling,  fellow ;  I  scorn 
to  he  outbidden.  What,  shall  I  walk  with  a  cudgel, 
like  a  higginbotlom,  and  may  have  a  rapier  for 
money  ? 

Young  K.  You  may  buy  one  in  the  city. 

Step.  Tut !  I'll  buy  this  i'the  field,  so  I  will ;  I 
have  a  mind  to't,  because  'tis  a  field  rapier.  Tell 
me  your  lowest  price. 

Young  K.  Yon  shall  not  buy  it,  I  say. 

Step,  By  this  money  but  I  will,  though  I  give 
more  than  'tis  worth. 

Young  K.  Come  away ;  you  are  a  fool.       [Exit. 

Step.  Friend,  I  am  a  fool,  that's  granted;  but 
I'll  have  it  for  that  word's  sake.  Follow  me  for 
your  money.     He  says  I  am  a  fool.  [Exit. 

Brain.  The  gentleman  seems  to  know  you,  sir. 
I  follow.  [Exit. 

Enter  Kno'well. 

Kno,  I  cannot  lose  the  thought  yet  of  this  letter 
Sent  to  my  son  ;  nor  leave  to  admire  the  change 
Of  manners  and  the  breeding  of  our  youth, 
Within  the  kingdom,  since  myself  was  one. 
When  I  was  young,  he  liv'd  not  in  the  stews. 
Durst  have  conceiv'd  a  scorn,  and  utter'd  it. 
On  a  grey  head  ;  and  a  man  had  then 
A  certain  rev'rence  paid  unto  his  years 
That  had  none  due  unto  his  life. 
But  now  we  are  fall'n  ;  youlh  from  their  fear. 
And  age  from  that  which  bred  it,  good  example. 

Re-enter  Brainworm. 

Brain.  My  master!  Nay,  failb  !  have  at  you  ;  I 
am  fleshed  now,  I  have  sped  so  well ;  though  I  must 
attack  you  in  a  different  way.  (Aside.)  Worshipful 
sir,  I  beseech  you  respect  the  state  of  a  poor  sol- 
dier !  I  am  ashamed  of  this  base  course  of  life, 
(God's  my  comfort,)  but  extremity  provokes  me 
to't — what  remedy] 

Kno,  I  have  not  for  yon  now. 

Brain.  By  the  faith  I  bear  unto  truth,  gentleman, 
it  is  no  ordinary  custom  in  me,  but  only  to  preserve 
manhood.  I  protest  to  you,  a  man  I  have  been,  a 
man  I  may  be,  by  your  sweet  bonnty. 

Kno.  Pr'ythee,  good  friend,  be  satisfied. 

Brain.  Good  sir,  by  that  hand,  you  may  do  (he 
part  of  a  kind  gentleman,  in  lending  a  poor  soldier 
the  price  of  two  cans  of  beer,  a  matter  of  small 
value  ;  the  king  of  heaven  shall  pay  you,  and  I  shall 
rest  thankful :  sweet  worship — . 

Kno.  Nay,  an'  you  be  so  importunate — 

Brain.  Oh  !  tender  sir,  need  will  have  its  course  : 
I  was  not  made  to  this  vile  use.  Well,  (he  edge 
of  the  enemy  could  not  have  abated  me  so  much. 
(Weeps.)  It  s  hard,  when  a  man  has  served  in  his 
prince's  cause,  and  be  thus — Honourable  worship, 
let  me  derive  a  small  piece  of  silver  from  you;  it 
shall  not  be  giveu  in  the  course  of  time.  I5y  this 
good  ground,  I  was  fain  to  pawn  my  rapier  last 
night  for  a  poor  supper;  I  had  sucked  the  hilts 
long  before,  I  am  a  pagan  else,  sweet  honour. 

Kno.  Believe  me,  I  am  taken  with  some  wonder, 
To  think  a  fellow  of  thy  outward  presence. 
Should,  in  the  frame  and  fashion  of  bis  mind. 


Be  so  degenerate  and  sordid  base ! 

Art  thou  a  man,  and  sham'st  thou  not  to  beg? 

To  practise  such  a  servile  kind  of  lifel 

Why,  were  thy  education  ne'er  so  mean. 

Having  thy  limbs,  a  thousand  fairer  courses 

Offer  themselves  to  thy  election  ; 

Either  the  wars  might  still  supply  thy  wants. 

Or  service  of  some  virtuous  gentleman. 

Or  honest  labour. 

Brain.  Faith !  sir,  I  would  gladly  find  some  other 
course,  if  so — 

Kno.  Ay,  you'd  gladly  find  it,  but  you  will  not 
seek  it. 

Brain,  Alas!  sir,  where  should  a  man  seek?  la 
the  wars  there's  no  ascent  by  desert  in  these  days, 
but — and  for  service,  would  it  were  as  soon  pur- 
chased as  wished  for! — The  air's  my  comfort. — I 
know  what  I  would  say. 

Kno.  What's  thy  namel 

Brain.  Please  you,  Fitz-sword,  sir. 

Ktio.  Fitz-sword, 
Say  that  a  man  should  entertain  thee  now, 
Wouldst  thou  be  honest,  humble,  just,  and  truet 

Brain.  Sir,  by  the  place  and  honour  of  a  soldier — 

Kno.  Nay,  nay,  I  like  not  those  aff'ected  oaths! 
Speak  plainly,   man;    what  think'st  thou  of  my 
words? 

Brain.  Nothing,  sir,  but  wish  my  fortunes  were 
as  happy,  as  my  service  should  be  honest. 

Kno.  Well,  follow  me;  I'll  prove  thee,  if  thy 
deeds  will  carry  a  proportion  to  thy  words.  [Exit. 

Brain.  Yes,  sir,  straight;  I'll  but  garter  ray 
hose. — Oh  !  that  my  belly  were  hooped  now,  for  I 
am  ready  to  burst  with  laughing!  Never  was  bottle 
or  bagpipe  fuller.  'Slid!  was  there  ever  seen  a  fox 
in  years  to  betray  himself  thus  I  Now  I  shall  be 
possessed  of  all  his  counsels;  and  by  that  conduct 
my  young  master.  Well,  he  is  resolved  to  prove 
my  honesty  :  faith!  and  I  am  resolved  to  prove  his 
patience.  Oh!  I  shall  abuse  him  intolerably  !  It'& 
no  matter;  let  the  world  think  me  a  bad  counter^ 
feit,  if  I  cannot  give  him  the  slip  at  an  instant. 
Why,  this  is  better  than  to  have  staid  his  journey. 
Well,  I'll  follow  him.  Oh!  how  I  long  to  be  em- 
ployed! 
With  change  of  voice,  these  scars,  and  many  aa 

oath, 
I'll  follow  son  and  sire,  aud  serve  'em  both.  [Exit, 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — Stocks-markef. 

Enter    Master    Matthew,    Wellbred,    and 
Captain  Bobadil. 

Mat.  Yes,  faith !  sir,  we  were  at  your  lodging  to 
seek  you,  too. 

Well.  Oh  !  I  came  not  there  to-night. 

Capt.  B.  Your  brother  delivered  us  as  much.. 

Well.  Who?  My  brother  Downright? 

Capt.  B.  He.  Mr.  Wellbred,  I  know  not  in  what 
kind  you  hold  me,  but  let  me  say  to  yon  this:  as 
sure  as  honour,  I  esteem  it  so  much  out  of  the  sun- 
shine of  reputation  to  throw  the  least  beam  of  re- 
gard upon  such  a — 

Well.  Sir,  I  must  hear  no  ill  words  of  my  brother. 

Capt.  B.  I  protest  to  you,  as  I  have  a  thing  to 
be  saved  about  me,  I  never  saw  any  gentleman-like 
part — 

Well.  Good  Captain,  (faces  about)  to  some  other 
discourse. 

Capt.B,  With  your  leave,  sir,  an'  there  were  no 
more  men  living  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  I  should 
not  fancy  him,  by  St.  George. 

Mat,  Troth  !  nor  I ;  he  is  of  a  rustical  cut,  I 
know  not  how;  he  doth  not  carry  himself  like  « 
gentleman  of  fashion. 
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[Act  hi. 


Well.  Oh  !  Mr.  Matthew,  that's  a  grace  peculiar 
but  to  few. 

Enter  YovsG  Kno'well  and  Master  Stephen. 

Ned  Kno'well !  by  my  soul,  welcome  !  How  dost 
thou,  sweet  spirit,  my  genius'?  'Slid!  I  shall  love 
Apollo,  and  the  mad  Thespian  girls,  the  better  while 
I  live  for  this,  my  dear  fury.  Now  I  see  there's 
some  love  love  in  thee.  Sirrah,  these  be  the  two  I 
writ  to  you  of.  Nay,  what  a  drows}'  humour  is  this 
now  ?    Why  dost  thou  not  speak  7 

Young  K.  Oh  !  you  are  a  fine  gallant;  vou  sent 
me  a  rare  letter. 

Well.  Why,  was't  not  rare? 

Young  K.  Yes,  I'll  be  sworn,  I  was  never  guilty 
of  reading  the  like.  But  I  marvel  what  camel  it 
was  that  had  the  carriage  of  it ;  for  doubtless  he  was 
no  ordinary  beast  that  brought  it. 

Well.  Why? 

Young  K,  Why,  sayest  thou?  Why,  dost  thou 
think  that  any  reasonable  creature,  especially  in  the 
morning,  the  sober  time  of  the  day,  too,  could  have 
mistaken  my  father  for  nie? 

Well.  'Slid!  you  jest,  I  hope. 

Young  K.  Indeed,  the  best  use  we  can  turn  it 
to,  is  to  make  a  jest  on't  now  ;  but  I'll  assure  you 
my  father  had  the  full  view  o'yoiir  flourishing  style, 
before  I  saw  it. 

Well.  What  a  dull  slave  was  this  !  But,  sirrah, 
what  said  he  to  it,  i'faithl 

Young  K.  Nay,  I  know  not  what  he  said  ;  but  I 
have  a  shrewd  guess  what  he  thought. 

Well.  What!  what  1 

Young  K.  Marry,  that  thou  art  some  strange, 
dissolute,  young  fellow,  and  I  not  a  grain  or  two 
better  for  keeping  thee  company. 

Well.  Tut!  that  thought  is  like  the  moon  in  her 
last  quarter,  'twill  change  shortly.  But,  sirrah,  I 
pray  thee,  be  acquainted  with  my  two  hang-bys 
here;  thou  wilt  take  exceeding  pleasure  in  'em,  if 
thou  hearest  'em  once  go  :  my  wind-instruments. 
1 11  wind  'em  up.  But  what  strange  piece  of  silence 
is  this?    The  sign  of  the  dumb  man? 

Young  K.  Oh  !  sir,  a  kinsman  of  mine,  one  that 
may  make  your  music  the  fuller,  an'  he  please;  he 
has  his  humour,  sir. 

Well.  Oh!  what  is't,  what  is't? 

Young  K.  Nay,  I'll  neither  do  your  judgment, 
nor  his  folly  that  wrong,  as  to  prepare  your  appre- 
hensions. I'll  leave  him  to  the  mercy  o'your 
search,  if  you  can  take  him  so. 

Well.  Well,  Captain  Bobadil,  Mr.  Matthew,  I 
pray  you,  know  this  gentleman  here  :  he  is  a  friend 
of  mine,  and  one  that  will  deserve  your  affection. 
T  know  not  your  name,  sir,  but  shall  be  glad  of  any 
occasion  to  render  me  more  familiar  to  you.  (To 
Master  Stephen.) 

Step.  My  name  is  Mr.  Stephen,  sir ;  I  am  this 
gentleman's  own  cousin,  sir:  his  father  is  mine 
yncle,  sir.  I  am  somewhat  melancholy  ;  but  you 
§hall  command  me,  sir,  in  whatsoever  is  incident  to 
a  gentleman. 

Capt.  B.  I  must  tell  you  this,  I  am  no  general 
man  ;  but  for  Mr.  Wellbred's  sake,  (you  may  em- 
brace it  at  what  height  of  favour  you  please,)  I  do 
communicate  with  you,  and  conceive  you  to  be  a 
gentleman  of  some  parts.     I  love  few  words. 

Young  K.  And  I  fewer,  sir.  I  have  scarce  enow 
to  thank  you. 

Mat.  But  are  you,  indeed,  sir,  so  given  to  it? 
(To  Master  Stephen.) 

Step.  Ay,  truly,  sir,  I  am  mightily  given  to  me- 
lancholy. 

Mat.  Oh!  'tis  your  only  fine  humour,  sir;  your 
true  melancholy  breeds  you  perlect  fine  wit,  sir.  I 
am  melancholy  myself  divers  times,  sir;  and  then  I 
do  DO  more  but  take  a  pen  and  paper  presently,  and 


overflow  you  half-a-score  or  a  dozen  of  sonnets  at 
a  sitting. 

Step.  Cousin,  it  is  well;  am  I  melancholy  enoagh? 
{Apart  to  Young  Kno'well.) 

Young  K.  Oh!  ay,  excellent! 

Well.  Captain  Bobadil,  why  muse  you  so? 

Young  K.  He  is  melancholy,  too. 

Capt.  B.  Faith!  sir,  I  was  thinking  of  a  most 
honourable  piece  of  service  was  performed  to-mor- 
row, being  St.  Mark's  day,  shall  be  some  ten  years 
now. 

Young  K.  In  what  place,  Captain? 

Capt.B.  Why,  at  the  beleag  ring  of  Strigonium, 
where,  in  less  than  two  hours,  seven  hundred  reso- 
lute gentlemen,  as  any  were  in  Europe,  lost  their 
lives  upon  the  breach.  I'll  tell  you,  gentlemen,  it 
was  the  first,  but  the  best  leagure  that  I  ever  be- 
held with  these  eyes,  except  the  taking  of — what 
do  you  call  it?  last  year,  by  the  Genoese  ;  but  that 
(of  all  others)  was  the  most  fatal  and  dangerous 
exploit  that  ever  I  was  ranged  in,  since  I  first  bore 
arms  before  the  face  of  the  enemy,  as  I  am  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  soldier. 

Step.  So  I  had  as  lief  as  an  angel,  I  could  swear 
as  well  as  that  gentleman.  (^Aside.) 

Young  K.  Then  you  were  a  servitor  at  both,  it 
seems  ;  at  Strigonium,  and  What-do-you-call-it? 

Capt.  B.  Oh,  lord,  sir!  by  St.  George!  I  was 
the  first  man  that  entered  the  breach:  had  I  not 
effected  it  with  resolution,  I  had  been  slain,  if  I 
had  had  a  million  of  lives. 

Young  K.  'Twere  pity  you  had  not  ten;  a  cat's 
and  your  own,  i'faith !     But  was  it  possible? 

Capt.  B.  I  assure  you,  upon  my  reputation,  'tis 
true,  and  yourself  shall  confess. 

Young  K.  You  must  bring  me  to  tlie  rack  first. 

Capt.  B.  Observe  me  judicially,  sweet  sir:  they 
had  planted  me  three  demi-culverins,  just  In  the 
moutli  of  the  breach:  now,  sir,  as  we  were  to  give 
on,  their  master-gunner  (a  man  of  no  mean  skill 
and  mark,  you  must  think)  confronts  me  with  his 
linstock,  ready  to  give  fire :  I,  spying  his  intend- 
ment, discharged  my  petrionel  in  his  bosom,  and 
with  these  single  arms,  my  poor  rapier,  ran  vio- 
lently upon  the  Moors  that  guarded  the  ordnance, 
and  put  them  all  pell-mell  to  the'  sword. 

Well.  To  the  sword  !  to  the  rapier,  Captain. 

Young  K.  Oh !  it  was  a  good  figure  observed, 
sir.  But  did  you  all  this  Captain,  without  hurting^ 
your  blade? 

Capt.  B.  Without  any  impeitch  o'the  earth.  Yoa 
shall  perceive,  sir.  It  is  the  most  fortunate  wea- 
pon that  ever  rid  on  poor  gentleman's  thigh.  Shall 
1  tell  you,  sir?  You  talk  of  Morglay,  Excalibur, 
Durindina,  or  so — Tut!  I  lend  no  credit  to  that  is 
fabled  of 'em;  I  know  the  virtue  of  mine  own,  and, 
therefore,  I  dare  the  bolder  maintain  it. 

Step.  I  marvel  whether  it  be  a  Toledo  or  no? 

Capt.  B.  A  most  perfect  Toledo,  I  assare  yoa, 
sir. 

Step.  I  have  a  countryman  of  his  here. 

Mat.  Pray  you,  let's  see,  sir.    Yes,  faith  !  it  is. 

Capt.  B.  This  a  Toledo?  Pish!  {Bends  the  blade 
double. ) 

Step.  Why  do  you  pish.  Captain? 

Capt.  B.  A  Fleming,  by  heaven  !  I'll  buy  them 
for  a  guilder  a-piece,  an'  I  would  have  a  thousand 
of  them. 

Young  K.  How  say  you,  cousin?  I  told  yoa 
thus  much. 

Well.  Where  bought  you  it,  Mr.  Stephen? 

Step  Of  a  scurvy  rogue  soldier ;  he  swore  it  was 
a  Toledo. 

Capt.  B.  A  poor  provant  rapier,  no  better. 

Mat.  Mass!  I  think  it  be,  indeed,  now  I  look 
on't  better. 

Young  K.  Nay,  the  longer  you  look  on't  the 
worse.    Put  it  up,  put  it  up. 
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Step.  Well,  I  will  pat  it  up;  but  by — I  ha'  for- 
got the  Captain's  oath — I  thought  to  ha'  sworn  by 
It — (aside) — an'  e'er  I  meet  him — 

Well.  Oh!  'tis  past  help  now,  sir;  you  must  ha' 
patience. 

Step.  I  could  eat  the  very  hilts  for  anger. 

Young  K.  A  sign  of  good  digestion ;  you  have 
an  ostrich  stomach,  cousin. 

Stvp.  A  stomach  !  I  would  I  had  him  here,  you 
should  see  an'  I  had  a  stomach. 

Well.  It's  better  as  it  is.  Come,  gentlemen,  shall 
we  go? 

Enter  Brainworm. 

Young  K.  A  miracle,  cousin!  look  here,  look 
here ! 

Step.  Oh,  god' slid!  by  your  leave,  do  you  know 
me,  sir? 

Brain.  Ay,  sir,  I  know  you  by  sight. 
Step.  You  sold  me  a  rapier,  did  you  not? 
Brain.  Yes,  marry,  did  I,  sir. 
Step.  You  said  it  was  a  Toledo,  eh? 

Brain.  True,  I  did  so. 
Step.  But  it  is  none. 
Brain.  No,  sir,  I  confess  it  is  none. 
Step.  Do  you  confess  it?     Gentlemen,  bear  wit- 
ness he  has  confessed  it.     By  God's  will,  an'  you 
had  not  confessed  it — 

Young  K.  Oh!  cousin,  forbear,  forbear! 

Step.  Nay,  I  have  done,  cousin. 

Well.  Wliy,  you  have  done  like  a  gentleman  ;  he 
has  confessed  it;  what  would  you  more? 

Step.  Yet,  by  his  leave,  he  is  a  rascal,  under  his 
favour,  do  you  see? 

Young  K.  Ay,  by  his  leave  he  is,  and  under  fa- 
vour. Pretty  piece  of  civility  !  Sirrah,  how  dost 
thou  like  hin>?  {Apart  to  Wellbred.) 

Well.  Oh !  it's  a  most  precious  fool !  make  much 
on  him.  I  can  compare  nim  to  nothing  more  hap- 
pily than  a  drum;  for  every  one  may  play  upon 
him.  {Apart.) 

Young  K.  No,  no;  a  child's  whistle  were  far  the 
fitter.  (Apart.) 

Brain.  Sir,  shall  I  entreat  a  word  with  you?  (To 
Young  Kno'well.) 

Young  K.  With  me,  sir?  Yoa  have  not  another 
Toledo  to  sell,  ha'  you? 

Brain.  You  are  conceited,  sir.  Your  name  is 
Mr.  Kno'well,  as  I  take  it? 

Young  K,  You  are  i'the  right.  You  mean  not 
to  proceed  in  the  catechism,  do  you? 

Brain.  No,  sir,  I  am  none  of  that  coat. 

Young  K.  Of  as  bare  coat,  though.  Well,  say, 
sir. 

Brain.  Faith  !  sir,  I  am  but  a  servant  to  the 
drum  extraordinary;  and,  indeed,  this  smoky  var- 
nish being  washed  oft',  and  three  or  four  patches 
removed,  I  appear  your  worship's  in  reversion, 
after  the  decease  of  your  good  father — Brainworm. 

Young  K.  Brainworm!  'Slight I  what  breath  of 
a  conjurer  hath  blown  thee  hither  in  this  shape? 

Brain.  The  breath  o'your  letter,  sir,  this  morn- 
ing: the  same  that  blew  you  to  the  Windmill,  and 
your  father  after  you. 

Yourig  K.  My  father ! 

Brain.  Nay,  never  start;  'tis  true:  he  has  fol- 
lowed you  over  the  fields  by  the  foot,  as  you  would 
do  a  hare  i'the  snow. 

Young  K.  Sirrah,  Wellbred,  what  shall  we  do, 
sirrah  ?    My  father  is  come  over  after  me. 

Well.  Thy  father!     Where  is  he? 

Brain.  At  Justice  Clement's  house  here,  in  Cole- 
man-street,  where  he  but  stays  my  return,  and 
then — 

Well.  Who's  this?  Brainworm? 

Brain.  The  same,  sir. 

Well.  Why,  how,  i'the  name  of  wit,  comest  thou 
transmuted  thus? 


Brain.  Faith !  a  device,-  a  device !  Nay,  for  the 
love  of  reason,  gentlemen,  and  avoiding  the  danger, 
stand  not  here  :  withdraw,  and  I'll  tell  you  all. 

Young  K.  Come,  cousin.  \^Exetint. 

Scene  II — The  Warehouse. 

Enter  KiTELY  and  Cash. 

Kite.  What  says  he,  Thomas?  Did  you  speak 
with  him? 

Cash.  He  will  expect  you,  sir,  within  this  half- 
hour. 

Kite.  Has  he  the  money  ready,  can  you  tell? 
Cash.  Yes,  sir,  the  money  was  brought  in  last 
night. 

Kite.  Oh!  that's  well:  fetch  me  my  cloak,  my 
cloak. 
Stay,  let  me  see :  an  hour  to  go  and  come ; 
Ay,  that  will  be  the  least;  and  llien  'twill  be 
An  hour  before  I  can  despatch  him, 
Or  very  near:  well,  I  will  say  two  hours. 
Two  hours!  Ha!  things,  never  dreamt  of  yet. 
May  be  contriv'd,  ay,  and  effected  too. 
In  two  hours'  absence.     Well,  I  will  not  go. 
Two  hours!  no,  fleering  opportunity, 
I  will  not  give  your  subtlety  that  scope. 
Who  will  not  judge  him  worthy  to  be  robb'd. 
That  sets  his  doors  wide  open  to  a  thief. 
And  shews  the  felon  where  his  treasure  lies? 
Again,  what  earthly  spirit  but  will  attempt 
To  taste  the  fruit  of  beauty's  golden  tree. 
When  leaden  sleep  seals  up  the  dragon's  eyes? 
I  will  not  go.     Business,  go  by  for  once. 
No,  beauty,  no;  you  are  too,  too  precious 
To  be  left  so,  without  a  guard,  or  open. 
You  then  must  be  kept  lip  close,  and  well  watch'd! 
For,  give  you  opportunity,  no  quicksand 
Devours  or  swallows  swifter!    He  thai  lends 
His  wife,  if  she  be  fair,  or  time,  or  place. 
Compels  her  to  be  false.     I  will  not  go. 
The  dangers   are   too  many.     I   am  resolv'd  for 

that. 
Carry  in  my  cloak  again.     Yet  stay — yet  do,  too. 
I  will  defer  going  on  all  occasions. 

Cash.  Sir,  Snare,  your  scrivener,  will  be  there 
with  the  bonds. 

Kile.  Thai's  true.  Fool  on  me !  I  had  clean  for- 
gotten it.     I  must  go.    What's  o'clock? 
Cash.  Exchange  time,  sir. 

Kite.  'Heart!  then  will  Wellbred  presently  be 
here,  too. 
With  one  or  other  of  his  loose  consorts. 
I  am  a  knave  if  I  know  what  to  sa^'. 
What  course  to  lake,  or  which  «ay  to  resolve, 
M3'  brain,  methinks,  is  like  an  hour-glass. 
Wherein  my  imagination  runs,  like  sands 
Filling  up  time  ;  but  then  are  turn'd  and  turn'd ; 
So  that  I  know  not  what  to  stay  upon, 
And  less  to  put  in  act.     It  shall  be  so. 
Nay,  I  dare  bjiild  upon  his  secrecy. 
He  knows  not  to  deceive  me.  {Aside.)  Thomas! 
Cash.  Sir? 

Kite.  Yet  now  I  have  bethought  me,  I  will  not. 

{Aside.) 
Thomas,  is  Cob  within? 
Cash.  I  think  he  be,  sir. 

Kite.  But  hS'll  prate,  too;  there's  no  speech  of 
him. 
No,  there  were  no  man  o'the  earth  to  Thomas, 
If  I  durst  trust  him ;  there  is  all  the  doubt. 
But  should  he  have  a  chink  in  him,  I  were  gone. 
Lost  i'my  fame  for  ever;  talk  for  th'  Exchange. 
The  manner  he  hath  stood  with,  till  this  present. 
Doth  promise  no  such  change.     What  should  I 

fear,  then? 
Well,  come  what  will,  I'll  tempt  my  fortune  once. 
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Thomas,  you  may  deceive  me,  but  I  hope — 
Your  love  to  me  is  more — ■ 
Cash.  Sir,  if  a  servant's 
Duty,  with  faith,  may  be  call'd  love,  you  are 
More  than  in  hope ;  you  are  possess'd  of  it. 
Kite.  I  thank  you  heartily,  Thomas ;  gi'  me  your 
hand. 
With  all  my  heart,  good  Thomas.  I  have,  Thomas, 
A  secret  to  impart  to  you — but 
When  once  you  have  it,  I  must  seal  your  lips  up. 
So  far  I  tell  you,  Thomas. 
Cash.  Sir,  for  that — 

Kite.  Nay,  hear  me  out.    Think  I  esteem  you, 
Thomas, 
When  I  will  let  you  in  thus  to  my  private. 
It  is  a  thing  sits  nearer  to  my  crest 
Than  thou'rt  aware  of,  Thomas.     If  thou  shouldst 
Reveal  it,  but — 

Cash.  How  !  I  reveal  it? 
Kile.  Nay, 
I  do  not  think  thou  wouldstj  but  if  thou  shouldst, 
'Twere  a  great  weakness. 

Cash.  A  great  treachery. 
Give  it  no  other  name. 
JCzVe.  Thou  wilt  not  do't,  then"? 
Cash.  Sir,  if  I  do,  mankind  disclaim  me  ever. 
Kite.  He  will  not  swear;  he  has  some  reserva- 
tion. 
Some    coDceal'd    purpose,     and    close    meaning, 

sure  ; 
Else,  being  urg'd  so  much,  how  should  he  choose 
But  lend  an  oath  to  ail  this  protestation? 
He's  no  fanatic  ;  I  have  heard  him  swear. 
What  should  I  think  of  itl  Urge  him  again. 
And  by  some  other  way?  I  will  do  so.       {Aside.') 
Well,  Thomas,  thou  hast  sworn  not  to  disclose — 
Yes,  you  did  swear. 

Cash.  Not  yet,  sir,  but  I  will, 
Please  you — 

Kite.  No,  Thomas,  I  dare  take  thy  word  ; 
But  if  thou  wilt  swear,  do,  as  thou  think'st  good  : 
I  am  resolv'd  without  it,  at  thy  pleasure. 

Cash.  By  my  soul's  safety,  then,  sir,  I  protest 
My  tongue  shall  ne'er  take  knowledge  of  a  word, 
Delivei'd  me  in  nature  of  your  trust. 
Kite.    It's  too  much ;    these    ceremonies   need 
not; 
1  know  thy  faith  to  be  as  firm  as  rock. 
Thomas,  come  hither,  near  ;  we  cannot  be 
Too  private  in  this  business.     So  it  is. 
Now  he  has  sworn,  I  dare  the  safelier  venture  : 
I  have  of  late,  by  divers  observations — 
But  whether  his  oath  can  bind  him,  there  it  is. 
I  will  bethink  me  ere  I  do  proceed.  {Aside.) 

Thomas,  it  will  be  now  too  long  to  stay, 
I'll  spy  some  fitter  time  soon,  or  to-morrow. 
Cash.  Sir,  at  your  pleasure. 
Kite.  I  will  think.    Give  me  my  cloak.    And, 
Thomas, 
I  pray  you,  search  the  books,  'gainst  my  return. 
For  the  receipts  'twixt  me  and  Traps. 
Cash.  I  will,  sir. 

Kite.  And,  hear  you;  if  your  mistress' brother, 
Wellbred, 
Chance  to  bring  hither  any  gentlemen 
Ere  I  come  back,  let  one  straight  bring  me  word — 
Cash.  Very  well,  sir. 
Kite.  To  the  Exchange  ;  do  you  hear'! 
Or  here  in  Coleraan-street,  to  Justicie  Clement's; 
Forget  it  not,  nor  be  out  of  the  way. 
Cash.  I  will  not,  sir. 
Kite.  I  pray  you,  have  a  care  on't. 
Or  whether  he  come  or  no,  if  any  other 
Stranger,  or  else,  fail  not  to  send  me  word. 
Cash.  I  shall  not,  sir. 
Kite.  Be't  your  special  business 
Now  to  remember  it. 

Cash.  Sir,  I  warrant  you. 


[ACT  lit. 

Kite.  But,    Thomas,    this    is  not    the    secret, 
Thomas, 
I  told  you  of. 

Cash.  No,  sir,  I  do  suppose  it. 

Kite.  Believe  me,  it  is  not. 

Cash.  Sir,  I  do  believe  you. 

Kite.  By  heaven,  it  is  not!  That's  enough.  But, 
Thomas, 
I  would  not  you  should  utter  it,  do  you  seel 
To  any  creature  living;  j'et  I  care  not. 
Well,    I    must    hence.     Thomas,   conceive    thus 

much  ; 
It  was  a  trial  of  you,  when  I  meant 
So  deep  a  secret  to  you  :  I  meant  not  this. 
But  that  I  have  to  tell  you.    This  is  nothing,  this. 
But,  Tiiomas,  keep  this  from  my  wife,  I  charge 

Lock'd  up  in  silence,  midnight,  buried  here. 
No  greater  hell  than  to  be  slave  to  fear.         [Exit. 
Cash.  Lock'd  up  in  silence,   midnight,   buried 

here ! 
Whence  should  this  flood  of  passion,  trow,  take 

head,   eh"? 
Best  dream  no  longer  of  this  running  humour. 
For  fear  I  sink.     But  soft. 
Here  is  company;  now  must  I —  [_Exit. 

Enter  Wellbred,  Young  Kno'well,  Brain- 
worm,  Master  Matthew,  Master  Stephen, 
rtwrf  Captain  Bobadil. 

Well.  Beshrew  me,  but  it  was  an  absolute  good 
jest,  and  exceedingly  well  carried. 

Young  K.  Ay,  and  our  ignorance  maintained  it 
as  well,  did  it  not? 

Well.  Yes,  faith !  But  was't  possible  thou 
shouldst  not  know  himl  I  forgive  Mr.  Stephen, 
for  he  is  stupidity  itself.  AVhy,  Brainworm,  who 
would  have  thought  thou  hadst  been  such  an 
artificer? 

Fowny  X.  An  artificer  !  an  architect!  Except  a 
man  had  studied  begging  all  his  life-time,  and  been 
a  weaver  of  language  from  his  infancy,  for  the 
clothing  of  it,  I  never  saw  his  rival. 

Well.  Where  got'st  thou  this  coat,  I  marvel? 

Brain.  Of  a  Houndsditch  man,  sir;  one  of  the 
devil's  near  kinsmen  ;  a  broker. 

Re-enter  Cash. 

Cash.  Francis!  Martin!  Ne'er  a  one  to  be  found 
now?  What  a  spite's  this? 

Well.  How  now,  Thomas,  is  my  brother  Kitely 
within? 

Cash.  No,  sir;  my  master  went  forth  e'en  now  : 
but  Master  Downright  is  within.  Cob !  What, 
Cob!  Is  he  gone,  too? 

Well.  Whither  went  your  master,  Thomas;  canst 
thou  tell? 

Cash.  I  know  not;  to  Justice  Clement's,  I  think, 
sir.     Cob!  lExit. 

Young  K.  Justice  Clement!  What's  he? 

Well.  Why,  dost  thou  not  know  him?  He  is  'a 
city  magistrate,  a  justice  here;  an  excellent  good 
lawyer,  and  a  great  scholar;  but  the  only  mad  and 
merry  old  fellow  in  Europe  !  I  shewed  you  him  the 
other  day. 

Young  K.  Oh!  is  that  he?  I  remember  him 
now.  Good  faith  !  and  he  has  a  very  strange  pre- 
sence, methinks  ;  it  shews  as  if  he  stood  out  of 
the  rank  from  other  men.  I  have  heard  many  of 
his  jests  i'tlie  university.  They  say,  he  will  com- 
mit a  man  for  taking  the  wall  of  his  horse. 

Well.  Ay,  or  wearing  his  cloak  on  one  shoulder, 
or  serving  of  God.  Anything,  indeed,  if  it  come  in 
the  way  of  his  humour. 

Re-enter  Cash. 

Cash.  Gasper,  Martin,  Cob!  'Heart!  where 
should  they  be,  I  trow? 


Act  IV.  Scene  1.] 


Capt,  B.  Master  Kltely's  man,  pr'ythee,  vouch- 
safe us  tlie  lighting  of  this  match. 

Cash.  Fire  on  your  match!  no  time  but  now  to 
vouchsafe?  Francis!  Cob!  \Exit. 

Capt.  B.  Body  of  nie !  Here's  the  remainder  of 
seven  pounds  since  yesterday  vf  as  seven-night.  'Tis 
your  right  Trinadado !  Did  you  never  take  any. 
Master  Stephen? 

Step.  No,  truly,  sir!  but  I'll  learn  to  take  it 
now,  since  you  recommend  it  so. 

Capt.  B.  Sir,  believe  me,  upon  my  relation,  for 
what  I  tell  you  the  world  shall  not  reprove.  I 
have  been  in  the  Indies,  where  this  herb  grows, 
where  neither  myself,  nor  a  dozen  gentlemen  more, 
of  .my  knowledge,  have  received  the  taste  of  any 
other  nutriment  in  the  world  for  the  space  of  one- 
and-twenty  weeks,  but  the  fume  of  this  simple 
only.  Therefore  it  cannot  be  but  'tis  most  divine, 
especially  your  Trinidado.  Your  Nicotian  is  good, 
too.  I  do  hold  it,  and  will  affirm  it  before  any 
prince  in  Europe,  to  be  the  most  sovereign  and 
precious  weed  that  ever  the  earth  tendered  to  the 
use  of  man. 

Young  K.  This  speech  would  have  done  decently 
in  a  tobacco-trader's  month.    {Asiile.) 

Re-enter  Cash,  tuith  Cob. 

Cash,  At  Justice  Clement's  he  is,  in  the  middle 
of  Coleman-street. 

Cob.  Oh,  ho! 

Capt.  B.  Where's  the  match  I  gave  thee.  Master 
Kilely's  man? 

Cash.  Here  it  is,  sir. 

Cob.  By  God's-me!  I  marvel  what  pleasure  or 
felicity  they  have  in  taking  this  roguish  tobacco ! 
It's  good  for  nothing  but  to  choke  a  man,  and 
fill  him  full  of  smoke  and  embers.  (Captain  Bo- 
badil  beats  Cob  with  a  cudgel;  Matthew  runs 
awag.) 

All.  Oh,  good  captain!  hold,  hold  ! 

Capt.  B.  You  base  scullion,  you. 

Cash.  Come,  thou  must  need  be  talking,  too; 
Ihou'rt  well  enough  served. 

Cob.  Well,  it  shall  be  a  dear  beating,  an'  I  live  ! 
I  will  have  justice  for  this. 

Capt.  B.    Do   you  prate?     Do  you   murmur? 
[Beats  Cob  off. 

Young.  K.  Nay,  good  Captain,  will  you  regard 
the  humour  of  a  fool  ? 

Capt.  B.  A  whoreson,  filthy  slave,  a  dung-worm, 
an  excrement !  Body  o'Caesar,  but  that  I  scorn  to 
let  forth  so  mean  a  spirit,  I'd  have  stabbed  him  to 
the  earth 

Well.  Marry,  the  law  forbid,  sir. 

Capt.  B.  By  Pharaoh's  foot,  I  would  have  done 
it.  [Exit. 

Step.  Oh !  he  swears  admirably  !  By  Pharaoh's 
foot,  body  of  Caesar;  I  shall  never  do  it,  sure; 
upon  mine  honour,  and  by  St.  George  ;  no  I  ha'n't 
the  right  grace.  {Aside.) 

Well.  But  soft,  Where's  Mr.  Matthew— gone? 

Brain.  No,  sir;  they  went  in  here. 

Well.  Oh!  let's  follow  them:  Master  Matthew 
is  gone  to  salute  his  mistress  in  verse.  We  shall 
have  the  happiness  to  hear  some  of  his  poetry 
now.  He  never  comes  unfurnished.  Brain- 
worm  ! 

Step.  Bratnworm  !  W  here  is  this  Brainworm  ? 

Young  K.  Ay,  cousin,  no  words  of  it,  upon  your 
gentility. 

Step.  Not  I,  body  of  me!  by  this  air,  St.  George, 
and  the  foot  of  Pharaoh  ! 

•Well.  Rare!  your  cousin's  discourse  is  simply 
drawn  out  with  oaths. 

I'own^  Jf. 'Tis  larded  with 'em  :  a  kind  of  French 
dressing,  if  you  love  it.  Come,  let's  in ;  come, 
cousin.  [Exeunt, 
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Scene  III. — A  Hall  in  Justice  Clement's  house. 


Enter  KiTELY  and  CoB. 

Kite.  Ah !  How  many  are  there,  say'st  thou  ? 

Cob.  Marry,  sir,  your  brother.  Master  Well- 
bred — 

Kile.  Tut !  beside  him :  what  strangers  are  there, 
man? 

Cob.  Strangers!  let  me  see;  one,  two — Mass!  I 
know  not  well,  there  are  so  many. 

Kite.  How,  so  many  ? 

Cob.  Ay,  there's  some  five  or  six  of  them  at  the 
most. 

Kite,  A  swarm,  a  swarm ! 
Spite  of  the  devil,  how  they  sting  my  head 
With  forked  stings,  thus  wide  and  large!    But; 

Cob, 
How  long  hast  thou  been  coming  hither,  Cob  ? 

Cob.  A  little  while,  sir. 

Kite.  Didst  thou  come  running? 

Cob.  No,  sir. 

Kite.  Nay,  then  I  am  familiar  with  thy  haste  ! 
Bane  to  my  fortunes.     What  meant  I  to  marry  ? 
I,  that  before  was  rank'd  in  such  content; 
My  mind  at  rest,  too,  in  so  soft  a  peace. 
Being  free  master  of  my  own  free  thoughts, 
And  now  become  a  slave?  What,  never  sigh  ! 
Be  of  good  cheer,  man,  for  thou  art  a  cuckold. 
'Tis  done!  'tis  done  I    Nay,   when   such   flowing 

store. 
Plenty  itself  falls  into  ray  wife's  lap. 
The  cornucopia  will  be  mine,  I  know.     But,  Cob, 
What  entertainment  had  they?  I  am  sure 
My  sister  and  my  wife  would  bid  them  welcome, 
eh  ! 

Cob.  Like  enough,  sir;  yet  I  heard  not  a  word 
of  it. 

Kite,  No;  their  lips  were  seal'd   with   kisses, 
and  the  voice, 
Drown'd  in  a  flood  of  joy  at  their  arrival. 
Had  lost  its  motion,  state,  and  faculty. 
Cob,    which    of  them  was't  that  first  kiss'd  my 

wife? 
My  sister,  I  should  say — my  wife,  alas ! 
I  fear  not  her.     Ha  !  Who  was  it,  say'st  thou? 

Cob.  By  my  troth,  sir,  will  you  have  the  truth 
ofit? 

Kite.  Ay,  good  Cob,  I  pray  thee  heartily. 

Cob,  Then  I  am  a  vagabond,  and  fitter  for  Bride- 
well than  your  worship's  company,  if  I  saw  any- 
body to  be  kissed,  unless  they  would  have  kissed 
the  post  in  the  middle  of  the  warehouse  ;  for  there 
I  left  them  all  at  their  tobacco,  with  a  plague. 

Kite,  How  !  were  they  not  gone  in,  then,  ere  thoa 
cam'st? 

Cob.  Oh!  no,  sir. 

Kite.  Spite  o'the  devil!  What  do  I  stay  here, 
then?     Cob,  follow  me.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — A  Room  in  Kitely's  house. 
Enter  DOWNRIGHT  and  DAME  KiTELY. 

Down.  W^ell,  sister,  I  tell  you  true ;  and  you'll 
find  it  so  in  the  end. 

DameK.  Alas!  brother,  what  would  yon  have 
me  to  do  ?  I  cannot  help  it.  You  see  my  brother 
brings  'em  in  here  ;  they  are  his  friends. 

lioxon.  His  friends  !  his  friends  !  'Slud,  they  do 
nothing  but  haunt  him  up  and  down,  like  a  sort  of 
unlucky  spirits,  and  tempt  him  to  all  manner  of 
villany  that  can  be  thought  of.  Well,  by  this  light, 
a  little  thing  would  make  me  play  the  devil  with 
some  of  'era.  And  'twere  not  more  for  your  hus- 
band's sake,  than  iiny thing  else,  I'd  make  the  house 
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too  hot  for  the  best  of  'em.  They  should  say,  and 
swear,  bell  were  broken  loose  ere  they  went  hence. 
But,  by  God's  will,  'tis  nobody's  fault  but  your's; 
for  an'  you  had  done  as  you  might  have  done,  they 
should  have  been  parboiled  and  baked  too,  every 
mother's  son,  ere  they  should  ha'  come  in,  e'er  a 
one  of  em. 

Dame  K.  God's  my  life!  did  you  ever  hear  the 
like?  What  a  strange  man  is  this!  Could  I  keep 
out  all  them,  think  you?  I  should  put  myself  against 
half  a  dozen  men,  should  I?  Good  faith,  you'd  mad 
the  patientest  body  in  the  world  to  hear  you  talk 
so,  without  any  sense  or  reason. 

Enter  Bbidget, MASTER  Matthew.Wellbred, 
Stephen,  Young  Kno'well,  Captain  Boba- 
DiL,  a/id  Cash. 

Brid.  Servant,  in  troth,  you  are  too  prodigal 
Of  your  wit's  treasure,  thus  to  pour  it  forth 
Upon  so  mean  a  subject  as  my  worth. 

Mat.  You  say  well,  mistress;  and  I  mean  as 
well. 

Down.  Heyday,  here  is  stuff! 

Well.  Oh !  now  stand  close.  Pray  heaven  she 
can  get  him  to  read  ;  he  should  do  it  of  his  own 
uatural  impudence. 

Brid.  Servant,  what  is  this  same,  I  pray  youl 

Mat.  Marry,  an  elegy!  an  elegy!  an  odd  toy — 
I'll  read  it,  if  you  please. 

Brid.  Pray  you  do,  servant. 

Down.  Oh!  here's  no  foppery.  Death!  I  can  en- 
dure the  slocks  better. 

.  Young  K.  What  ails  thy  brother?  Can  he  not 
bear  the  reading  of  a  ballad?  {To  Wellbred.) 

Well.  Oh!  no;  a  rhyme  to  him  is  worse  than 
cheese,  or  a  bagpipe.  But  mark,  you  lose  the 
protestation. 

Capt.  B.  Master  Matthew,  you  abuse  the  expect- 
ation of  your  dear  mistress  and  her  fair  sister. 
Fie  !  while  you  live,  avoid  this  prolixity. 

Mat.  1  shall,  sir.     {Reads.) 

"  Rare  creature,  let  me  speak  without  offence; 

Woidd  heav'n  my  rude  words  had  the  influetice 

To  rule  thy  thoughts,  as  thy  fair  looks  do  mine; 

Then  shouldst  thou  be  his  prisoner,  who  is  thine." 
{Master  Stephen  shakes  his  head.) 

Young  K.  'Slight,  he  shakes  his  head  like  a 
bottle,  to  feel  an'  there  be  any  brain  in  it! 

Well.  Sister,  what  ha'  you  here  1  verses?  Pray 
you,  let's  see.  Who  made  these  verses?  They  are 
excellently  good. 

Mat.  Oh!  Master  "Wellbred,  'tis  your  disposi- 
tion to  say  so,  sir.  They  were  good  i'the  morning ; 
I  made  'em  extempore  this  morning. 

Well.  How,  extempore? 

Mat.  I  would  I  might  be  l»anged  else;  ask  Cap- 
tain Bobadil;  he  saw  me  write  them  at  the — the 
Star  J  onder. 

Step.  Cousin,  how  do  yon  like  this  gentleman's 
verses? 

Young  K.  Oh,  admirable!  the  best  that  ever  I 
heard,  coz. 

Step.  Body  o'Caesar !  they  are  admirable !  The 
best  that  ever  I  heard,  as  I  am  a  soldier. 

Doum.  I  am  vexed ;  I  can  hold  ne'er  a  bone  of 
me  still  !  'Heart,  I  think  they  mean  to  buHd  and 
breed  here.  {Aside.) 

Well.  Sister  Kitely,  I  marvel  you  get  you  not  a 
servant  that  can  rhyme  and  do  tricks,  too. 

Down.  Oh,  monster!  Impudence  itself!  Tricks! 
Come,  you  might  practise  your  ruifian  tricks  some- 
where "else,  and  not  here,  I  wuss.  This  is  no 
tavern,  nor  drinking-school,  to  vent  your  exploits 
in. 

Well.  How  now  !  Whose  cow  has  calved? 

Down.  Marry,  that  has  mine,  sir.  Nay,  boy, 
Bcver  look  askance  at  me  for  the  matter;  I'll  tell 


yon  of  it ;  ay,  sir,  you  and  your  companions  !  Mend 
yourselves,  when  I  ha'  done! 

Well.  My  companions?  j 

Down.  Yes,  sir,  your  companions ;  so  I  say.  1  \ 
am  not  afraid  of  you  nor  them  neither,  your  hangbys 
here.  You  must  have  your  poets  and  your  potlings, 
your  soldados  and  foolados,  to  follow  you  up  and 
down  the  city  ;  and  here  they  must  come  to  domi- 
neer and  swagger.  Sirrah,  you  ballad-singer,  and 
slops,  your  fellow  there,  get  you  out;  get  you 
home  ;  or,  by  this  steel,  I'll  cut  off  your  ears,  and 
that  presently. 

Well.  'Slight!  stay,  and  let's  see  what  he  dare 
do.  Cut  off  his  ears  !  cut  a  whetstone.  You  are  an 
ass,  do  you  see;  touch  any  man  here,  and  by  this 
hand,  I'll  run  my  rapier  to  the  hilts  in  you. 

Down.  Yea,  that  would  I  fain  see,  boy.  {They 
all  draw,  and  they  of  the  house  part  them. ) 

DameK.  Oh,  Jesu!  Murder!  Thomas!  Gasper! 

Brid.  Help,  help!  Thomas! 

Young  K.  Gentlemen,  forbear,  I  pray  yon. 

Capt.  B.  Well,  sirrah!  you  Holofernes!  By 
my  hand,  I  will  pink  your  Hesh  full  of  holes  with 
my  rapier,  for  this ;  I  will,  by  this  good  heaven. 
Nay,  let  him  come,  gentlemen,  by  the  body  of  St. 
George,  I'll  not  kill  him.  {They  offer  to  fight  again, 
and  are  parted.) 

Cash.  Hold,  hold!  good  gentlemen. 

Down,  You  whoreson,  bragging  coistrll. 

Enter  KlTELY. 

Kite.  Why,  bow  now !" what's  the  matter?  What's 
the  stir  here? 
Put  up  your  weapons,  and  put  off  this  rage. 
My  wife  and  sister,  they're  the  cause  of  this. 
What,  Thomas  ;  where  is  the  knave? 

Cash.  Here,  sir. 

Well.  Come,  let's  go  ;  this  is  one  of  my  brother's 
ancient  humours,  this. 

l^Exeunt  Master  Matthew,  Capt.  Bobadil,  Young 
Kno'well,  and  Wellbred. 

Step.  I  am  glad  nobody  was  hurt  by  his  ancient 
humour.  [Exit. 

Kite.  Why,  how  now,  brother;  who  enforced 
this  brawl? 

Down.  A  sort  of  lewd  rake.  And  they  must 
come  here  to  read  ballads,  and  roguery,  and  trash ! 
I'll  mar  the  knot  of  'em  ere  I  sleep,  perhaps; 
especially  Bob  there,  he  that's  all  manner  ofshapes ; 
and  songs  and  sonnets,  his  fellow.  But  I'll  follow 
'em.  lExit. 

Brid.  Brother,  indeed  you  are  too  violent,  t 

Too  sudden  in  your  humour. 
There  was  one,  a  civil  gentleman. 
And  very  worthily  demean'd  himself. 

Kite.  Oh!  that  was  some  love  of  your's,  sister. 

Brid.  A  love  of  mine  ?  I  would  it  were  no  worse, 
brother!  You'd  pay  my  portion  sooner  than  you 
think  for.  [Exit. 

Dame  K.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  be  a  gentleman 
of  exceeding  fair  disposition,  and  of  very  excellent 
parts.     What  a  coil  and  stir  is  here!  [^Exit. 

Kite.  Her  love,  by  heav'n!   my  wife's  minion! 
Death,  these  phrases  are  intolerable! 
Well,  well,  well,  well,  well,  well ! 
It  is  too  plain,  too  clear.     "Thomas,  come  hither. 
What,  are  they  gone? 

Cash.  Ay,  sir,  they  went  in. 
My  mistress  and  your  sister — 

Kile.  Are  any  of  the  gallants  within? 

Caih.  No,  sir,  they  are  all  gone. 

Kite.  Art  thou  sure  of  it? 

Cash.  I  can  assure  you,  sir. 

Kile.  What  gentleman  was  it  that  they  praised 
so,  Thomas? 

Cash.  One,  they  call  him  Master  Kno'well,  a 
handsome  young  gentleman,  sir.  [much. 

Kite.  Ay,  I  thought  so.    My  mind  gave  me  as 
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I'll  die,  but  tbey  have  bid  bim  in  the  house 
Somewhere;   I'll   go   and  search.    Go   with  me, 

Thomas ; 
Be  true  to  me,  and  thou  shall  find  me  a  master. 

[^Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Moorfields. 

Enter  Young  Kno'well,  Wellbred,  and 
Brainworm. 

Vouny  K.  Well,  Brainworm,  perform  this  busi- 
ness happily,  and  tliou  makest  a  purchase  of  my 
love  for  ever. 

Well.  I'faith,  now  let  thy  spirits  use  their  best 
faculties  ;  but  at  my  hand,  remember  the  message 
to  my  brother;  for  there's  no  other  means  to  start 
him  out  of  his  house. 

Brain.  I  warrant  you,  sir;  fear  nothing.  I  have 
a  nimble  soul  has  waked  all  forces  of  my  phantasy 
by  this  time,  and  put  'em  in  true  motion.  What 
you  have  possessed  me  withal,  I'll  discharge  it 
amply,  sir;  make  it  no  question.  [Exit. 

Well.  Forth,  and  prosper,  Brainworm.  Faith  ! 
Ned,  how  dost  thou  approve  of  my  abilities  in  this 

Young  K.  Troth,  well,  howsoever;  but  it  will 
come  excellent  if  it  take. 

Well.  Take,  man!  Why,  it  cannot  choose  but 
take,  if  the  circumstances  miscarry  not.  But  tell 
me  ingenuously,  dost  thou  alVect  my  sister  Bridget, 
as  thou  pretendest? 

Young  K.  Friend,  am  I  worthy  of  belief? 

Well.  Come,  do  not  protest.  In  faith,  she  is  a 
maid  of  good  ornament,  and  much  modesty;  and, 
except  I  conceived  very  worthily  of  her,  thou 
shouldst  not  have  her. 

Young  K.  Nay,  that  I'm  afraid  will  be  a  ques- 
tion yet,  whether  I  shall  have  her  or  no. 

Well.  'Slid,  thou  shalt  have  her;  by  this  light 
thou  shalt. 

Young  K.  I  am  satisfied ;  and  do  believe  thou 
wilt  omit  no  offered  occasion  to  make  my  desires 
complete. 

Well.  Thou  shalt  see  and  know  I  will  not. 

\_ExeHnt. 

Enter  Formal  and  Kno'well. 

For.  Was  your  man  a  soldier,  sir  ? 
Kno.  Ay,  a  knave;    I  took  him  begging  o'the 
way. 
This  morning,  as  I  came  over  Moorfields. 

Re-enter  Brainworm. 

Oh!    here   he   is.— You  have  made  fair   speed, 

believe  me  ; 
Where  i'the  name  of  sloth  could  you  be  thus — 

Brain.  Marry,  peace  be  my  comfort,  where  I 
thought  I  should  have  had  little  comfort  of  your 
worship's  service. 

Kno.  How  so'! 

Brain.  Oh,  sir!  your  coming  to  the  city,  your 
entertainment  of  me,  and  your  sending  me  to 
watch — indeed,  all  the  circumstances  either  of  your 
charge,  or  any  employment,  are  as  open  to  your 
son  as  to  yourself. 

Kno.  How  should  that  be,  unless  that  villain, 
Brainworm, 
Have  told  him  of  the  letter,  and  discovered 
All  that  I  strictly  charged  him  to  conceal !  'Tis  so  ! 

Brain.  I  am  partly  o'lhat  faith  ;  'tis  so,  indeed. 

Kno.  But  how  should  he  know  you  to  be  my 
man? 

Brain.  Nay,  sir,  I  cannot  tell ;  unless  it  be  by 
the  black  art !  Is  not  your  son  a  scholar,  sir? 

Kno.  Yes  ;  but  I  hope  his  soul  is  not  allied 
Unto  such  hellish  practice  ;  if  it  were, 
I  bad  just  cause  to  weep  my  part  in  him, 


And  curse  the  time  of  his  creation. 

But  where  didst  thou  find  them,  Fitz-sword? 

Brain.  You  should  rather  ask  where  they  found 
me,  sir;  for  I'll  be  sworn,  I  was  going  along  in  the 
street,  thinking  nothing,  when,  of  a  sudden,  a  voice 
calls,  "  Mr.  Kno'well's  man !"  another  cries,  "sol- 
dier!" and  then,  half  a  dozen  of 'era,  till  they  had 
called  me  within  a  house,  where  I  no  sooner  came, 
butout  flew  all  theirrapiers  at  my  bosom,  with  some 
three  or  four  score  oaths  to  accompany  'em  ;  and 
all  to  tell  me,  I  was  a  dead  man  if  I  did  not  confess 
where  you  were,  and  how  I  was  employed,  and 
about  what;  which,  when  they  could  not  get  out 
of  me,  as  I  protest  they  must  have  dissected  me, 
and  made  an  anatomy  of  me  first,  and  so  I  told  'em, 
they  locked  me  up  into  a  room  i'the  top  of  a  high 
house;  whence,  by  great  miracle,  having  a  light 
heart,  I  slid  down  by  a  bottom  of  packthread  into 
the  street,  and  so  escaped.  But,  sir,  thus  much  I 
can  assure  you,  for  I  heard  it  while  I  was  locked 
up,  there  were  a  great  many  rich  merchants'  and 
brave  citizens'  wives  with  'era  at  a  feast ;  and  your 
son,  Mr.  Edward,  withdrew  with  one  of  'em,  and 
has  'pointed  to  meet  her  anon,  at  one  Cob's  house, 
a  water-bearer,  that  dwells  by  the  wall.  Now, 
there  your  worship  shall  be  sure  to  take  him  ;  for 
there  he  preys,  and  fail  he  will  not. 

Kno.  Nor  will  I  fail  to  break  his  match,  I  doubt 
not. 
Go  thou  along  with  Justice  Clement's  man. 
And  stay  there  for  me.    At  one  Cob's  house  say'st 
thou? 

Brain.  Ay,  sir,  there  you  shall  have  him.  [Exit 
Kno'well.'}  Yes!  Invisible!  Much  wench,  or  much 
son  !  'Slight !  when  he  has  staid  there  three  or  four 
hours,  travailing  with  the  expectation  of  wonders, 
and  at  length  be  delivered  of  air!  Oh!  the  sport 
that  I  should  then  take  to  look  on  him,  if  I  durst ! 
But  now  I  mean  to  appear  no  more  before  him  in 
this  shape.  I  have  another  trick  to  act  yet.  {Aside.) 
Sir,  I  make  you  stay  somewhat  long. 

For.  Not  a  whit,  sir. 
You  have  been  lately  in  the  wars,  sir,  it  seems? 

Brain.  Marry  have  I,  sir,  to  my  loss,  and  ex- 
pense of  all,  almost — 

For.  Troth,  sir,  I  would  be  glad  to  bestow  a 
bottle  o'you,  if  it  please  you  to  accept  it — 

Brain.  Oh  !  sir — 

For.  But  to  hear  the  manner  of  your  services 
and  your  devices  in  the  wars;  they  say  they  be 
very  strange,  and  not  like  those  a  man  reads  in 
Roman  histories,  or  sees  at  Mile-end. 

Brain.  No,  I  assure  you,  sir;  why,  at  any  time 
when  it  pleases  you,  I  shall  be  ready  to  discourse 
with  you  all  I  know — and  more  too,  somewhat. 
(Aside.) 

For.  No  better  time  than  now,  sir.  "We'll  go  to 
the  Windmill ;  there  we  shall  have  a  cup  of  neat 
grist,  as  we  call  it.  I  pray  you,  sir,  let  me  request 
you  to  the  Windmill. 

Brain.  I'll  follow  you,  sir ;  and  make  grist  o'you, 
if  I  have  good  luck.  (Aside.)  [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  YoUNG  Kno'well,  with  MASTER  Mat- 
thevf.  Captain  Bobadil,  and  Stephen. 

Mat.  Sir,  did  your  eyes  ever  taste  the  like  clown 
of  him,  where  we  were  to-day,  Mr.  Wellbred's 
half-brother'!  I  think  the  whole  earth  cannot  shew 
his  parallel,  by  this  day-light. 

You7ig  K.  We  are  now  speaking  of  him.  Cap- 
tain Bobadil  tells  me  he  is  fallen  foul  o'you,  too. 

Mat.  Oh!  ay,  sir!  he  threatened  me  with  the 
bastinado. 

Capt.  B.  Ay,  but  I  think  I  taught  you  preven- 
tion this  morning  for  that.  You  shall  kill  him,  be- 
yond question,  if  you  be  so  generously  minded. 

Mat.  Indeed,  it  is  a  most  excellent  trick. 
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Capt.  B.  Oh  !  3'on  do  not  give  spirit  enongh  to 
your  motion ;  you  are  too  tardy,  too  heavy  !  Oh !  it 
must  be  done  like  lightning,  boy  !  Tut!  'tis  nothing, 
an't  be  not  done  in  a  punto. 

Young  K.  Captain,  did  yon  ever  prove  yourself 
upon  any  of  our  masters  of  defence  here? 

Mai.  Oh,  good  sir  !  yes,  I  hope  he  has  ! 

Capl.  B.  I  will  tell  you,  sir.  They  have  assaulted 
me  some  three,  four,  five,  six  of  them  together,  as 
I  have  walked  alone  in  divers  skirts  o'the  town, 
where  I  have  driven  them  before  me  the  whole 
length  of  a  street,  in  the  open  view  of  all  our 
gallants,  pitying  to  hurt  them,  believe  me.  Yet  all 
this  lenity  will  not  overcome  their  spleen  ;  they 
■will  be  doing  with  the  pismire,  raising  a  hill  a  man 
may  spurn  abroad  with  his  foot  at  pleasure.  By 
myself  I  could  have  slain  them  all;  but  I  delight 
not  in  murder.  I  am  loath  to  bear  any  other  than 
this  bastinado  for  'em ;  yet  I  hold  it  good  policy 
not  to  go  disarmed;  for  though  I  be  skilful,  I  may 
be  oppressed  with  multitudes. 

Young  K.  Ay,  believe  me,  may  you,  sir ;  and,  in 
my  conceit,  our  whole  nation  should  sustain  the 
loss  by  it,  if  it  were  so. 

Capt.  B.  Alas !  no.  What's  a  peculiar  man  to  a 
nation?     Not  seen. 

Young  K.  Oh  !  but  your  skill,  sir! 

Capt.  B.  Indeed,  that  might  be  some  loss ;  but 
who  respects  it?  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  by  the  way  of 
private,  and  under  seal,  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  live 
here  obscure,  and  to  myself;  but  were  I  known  to 
his  majesty  and  the  lords,  observe  me,  I  would  un- 
dertake, upon  this  poor  head  and  life,  for  the  public 
benefit  of  the  state,  not  only  to  spare  the  entire 
lives  of  his  subjects  in  general,  but  to  save  the  one 
half,  nay,  three  parts  of  his  yearly  charge  in  holding 
war,  and  against  what  enemy  soever.  And  how 
would  I  do  it,  think  you? 

Young  K.  Nay,  I  know  not ;  nor  can  I  con- 
ceive. 

Capt.B.  Why,  thus,  sir:  I  would  select  nine- 
teen more  to  myself,  throughout  the  land;  gentle- 
men they  should  be;  of  a  good  spirit,  and  able 
constitution;  I  would  choose  them  by  an  instinct, 
a  character  that  I  have;  and  I  would  teach  these 
nineteen  the  special  rules,  as  your  punto,  your  re- 
verso,  your  stoccata,  imbroccata,  your  passada, 
your  montanto;  till  they  could  all  play  very  near, 
or  altogether  as  well  as  myself.  This  done,  say 
the  enemy  were  forty  thousand  strong;  we  twenty 
■would  come  into  the  field  the  tenth  of  March,  or 
thereabouts,  and  we  would  challenge  twenty  of  the 
enemy;  they  could  not  in  their  honour  refuse  us. 
Well,  we  would  kill  them  ;  challenge  twenty  more, 
kill  them;  twenty  more,  kill  them,  too;  and  thus 
would  we  kill  every  man  his  twenty  a  day,  that's 
twenty  score;  twenty  score,  that's  two  hundred  ; 
two  hundred  a  day,  five  days  a  thousand;  forty 
thousand;  forty  times  five,  five  times  forty;  two 
hundred  days  kills  them  all  by  computation.  And 
this  I  will  venture  to  my  poor  gentleman-like  car- 
cass to  perform,  provided  there  be  no  treason  prac- 
tised upon  us,  by  fair  and  discreet  manhood ;  that 
is,  civilly  by  the  sword. 

Youug  K..  Why,  are  yon  so  sure  of  your  hand, 
Captain,  at  all  times. 

Capt.  B.  Tut!  never  miss  thrust,  upon  my  repu- 
tation with  you. 

Young  K.  I  would  not  stand  in  Downrighl's 
sstate  then,  an'  you  meet  him,  for  the  wealth  of  any 
one  street  in  London. 

Capt.  B.  Why,  sir,  you  mistake.  If  he  were 
here  now,  by  this  welkin,  I  would  not  draw  my 
weapon  on  him  !  Let  this  gentleman  do  his  mind  ; 
but  I  will  bastinado  him,  by  the  bright  sun,  where- 
-ever  I  meet  him. 

Mat.  Faith,  and  I'll  have  a  fling  at  him,  at  my 
distance. 


Enter  DOWNRIGHT,  walking  over  the  stage. 

Young  K.  God's  so !  Lookye  where  he  is ;  yon- 
der he  goes. 

Down.  What  peevish  Inck  have  Ij  I  cannot 
meet  with  these  bragging  rascals  ! 

Capt.  B.  It's  not  he,  is  it? 

Young  K.  Yes,  faith,  it  is  he. 

Mat.  I'll  be  hanged,  then,  if  that  were  he. 

Young  K.  I  assure  you  that  was  he. 

Step.  Upon  my  reputation,  it  was  he. 

Capt.  B.  Had  I  thought  it  had  been  he,  he  mast 
not  have  gone  so ;  but  I  can  hardly  be  induced  to 
believe  it  was  he  yet. 

Young  K.  That  I  think,  sir.  But  see,  he  is 
come  again! 

Re-enter  Downright. 

Down.  Oh!  Pharaoh's  foot,  have  I  found  you? 
Come,  draw;  to  your  tools.  Draw,  gipsy,  or  I'll 
thrash  you. 

Capt.  B.  Gentleman  of  valour,  I  do  believe  in 
thee,  hear  me — 

Down.  Draw  your  weapon,  then. 

Capt.  B.  Tall  man,  I  never  thought  on't  till  now, 
body  of  me  !  I  had  a  warrant  of  the  peace  served  on 
me  even  now,  as  I  came  along,  by  a  water  bearer; 
this  gentleman  saw  it,  Mr.  Matthew.  (Downright 
beats  Captain  Bobadil;  Matthew  runs  away.) 

Down.  'Sdeath  !  you  will  not  draw,  then? 

Capf.  B.  Hold,  hold  !  under  thy  favour,  forbear. 

Down.  Prate  again,  as  you  like  this,  you  whore- 
son foist  you.  You'll  control  the  point,  you?  Your 
consort  is  gone  ;  had  he  staid,  he  had  shared  with 
you,  sir.  [Exit. 

Young  K.  Twenty,  and  kill  them  ;  twenty  more, 
kill  them,  too— ha,  ha! 

Capt.  B.  Well,  gentlemen,  bear  witness;  I  was 
bound  to  the  peace,  by  this  good  day. 

Young  K.  No,  faith,'  it's  an  ill  day.  Captain, 
(lever  reckon  it  other  ;  but  say  you  were  bound  to 
the  peace,  the  law  allows  you  to  defend  yourself; 
that  will  prove  but  a  poor  excuse. 

Capt.  B.  I  cannot  tell,  sir.  I  desire  good  con- 
struction, in  fair  sort;  I  never  sustained  the  like 
disgrace,  by  heaven.  Sure,  I  was  struck  with  a 
planet. 

Step.  No,  Captain,  you  was  struck  with  a  stick. 

Young  K.  Ay,  like  enough ;  I  have  heard  of 
many  that  have  been  beaten  under  a  planet.  Go, 
get  you  to  a  surgeon.  'Slid!  and  these  be  your 
tricks,  your  passados  and  your  montantos,  I'll  none 
of  them. 

Capt.  B.  I  was  planet-struck  certainly.      [Exit. 

Young  K.  Oh,  manners!  that  this  age  should 
bring  forth  such  creatures !  that  nature  should  he 
at  leisure  to  make  'em  !  Come,  coz. 

Step.  Mass!  I'll  have  this  cloak. 

Young  K.  God's  will,  'tis  Downright's. 

Step.  Nay,  it's  mine  now  ;  another  might  hare 
ta'en  it  up  as  well  as  I.     I'll  wear  it,  so  I  will. 

Young  K.  How,  an'  he  see  it?  He'll  challenge 
it,  assure  yourself. 

Step.  Ay,  but  he  shall  not  ha't;  I'll  say  I  bought 
it. 

Young.  K.  Take  heed  you  buy  it  not  too  dear, 
coz.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  III. — A  Chamber  in  Kitely's  house. 
Enter  KiTELY  and  Cash, 

Kite.  Art  thou  sure,  Thomas,  we  have  pried 
into  all  and  every  part  throughout  the  house?  Is 
there  no  by-place,  or  dark  corner,  has  escaped  our 
searches? 

Cash.  Indeed,  sir,  none;  there's  not  a  hole  or 
nook  unsearched  by  us,  from  the  upper  loft  unto 
the  cellar. 
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Kile.  They  have  conveyed  him  then  away,  or  hid 
Lira  in  some  privacy  oftheir  own.  Whilst  we  were 
searching  of  the  dark  closet  by  my  sister's  chamber, 
didst  thou  not  think  thou  heard'st  a  rustling  on  the 
other  side,  and  a  soft  tread  of  feet? 

Cash.  Upon  my  truth,  I  did  not,  sir ;  or  if  yon 
did,  it  might  be  only  the  vermin  in  the  wainscot; 
the  house  is  old,  and  over-run  with  'em. 

Kite.  It  is  indeed,  Thomas.  We  should  bane 
these  rats.  Dost  thou  understand  me  1  We  will — 
they  shall  not  harbour  here ;  I'll  cleanse  my  house 
from  'em,  if  fire  or  poison  can  effect  it :  I  will  not 
be  tormented  thus.  They  gnaw  my  brain,  and 
burrow  in  my  heart:  I  cannot  bear  it. 

Cash.  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir.  Good  now, 
■what  is't  disturbs  you  thus?  Pray,  be  composed. 
These  starts  of  passion  have  some  cause,  I  fear, 
that  touches  you  more  nearly. 

Kite.  Sorely,  sorely,  Thomas.  It  cleaves  too 
close  to  me — oh,  me  !  {Sighs.)  Lend  me  thy  arm — 
so,  good  Cash. 

Cash.  You  tremble  and  look  pale !  Let  me  call 
assistance. 

Kite.  Notfor  ten  thousand  worlds  !  Alas,  alas! 
'tis  not  in  medicine  to  give  me  ease — here,  here  it 
lies. 

Cash.  What,  sir? 

Kite.  Why — nothing,  nothing.  I  am  not  sick, 
yet  more  than  dead  ;  I  have  a  burning  fever  in  my 
mind,  and  long  for  that,  which,  having,  would  de- 
stroy me. 

Cash.  Believe  me,  'tis  your  fancy's'imposition. 
Shut  up  your  generous  mind  from  such  intruders. 
I'll  hazard  all  my  growing  favour  with  you ;  I'll 
stake  my  present,  my  future  welfare,  that  some 
base  whispering  knave — nay,  pardon  me,  sir — hath, 
in  the  best  and  richest  soil,  sown  seeds  of  rank  and 
evil  nature!  Oh!  my  master,  should  they  take 
root — {Langhinq  within.) 

Kite.  Hark,  hark  !  Dost  thou  not  hear?  What 
think'st  thou  now?  Are  they  not  laughing  at  me? 
They  are,  they  are!  They  have  deceived  the  wittol, 
and  thus  they  triumph  in  their  infamy.  This  aggra- 
vation is  not  to  be  borne.  {Laughing  again.)  Hark, 
again!  Gash,  do  thou  unseen  steal  in  upon  'em,  and 
listen  to  their  wanton  conference. 

Cash.  I  shall  obey  you,  though  against  my  will. 

[Exit. 

Kite.  Against  his  will !  Ha!  it  may  be  so.  He's 
young,  and  may  be  bribed  for  them  ;  they've  various 
means  to  draw  the  unwary  in.  If  it  be  so,  I'm  lost, 
deceived,  betrayed,  and  my  bosom,  my  full-fraught 
bosom,  is  unlocked  and  opened  to  mockery  and 
laughter!  Heaven  forbid!  He  cannot  be  that  viper  ; 
sting  the  hand  that  raised  and  cherished  him  !  Were 
this  stroke  added,  I  should  be  cursed.  But  it  can- 
not be ;  no,  it  cannot  be. 

Re-enter  Cash. 

Cash.  You  are  musing,  sir. 

Kite.  I  ask  your  pardon.  Cash.    Ask  me  not 
why— 
I  have  wronged  you,  and  am  sorry.     'Tis  gone. 

Cash.  If  you  suspect  my  faith — 

Kite.  I  do  not — say  no  more ;  and  for  my  sake 
let  it  die  and  be  forgotten.  Have  yon  seen  your 
mistress,  and  heard  whence  was  that  noise? 

Cash.  Your  brother,  Master  Wellbred,  is  with 
'em,  and  I  found  them  throwing  out  their  mirth  on 
a  very  truly  ridiculous  subject:  it  is  one  Formal, 
as  he  styles  himself,  and  he  appertains,  so  he 
phrases  it,  to  Justice  Clement,  and  would  speak 
with  you. 

Kite.  With  me?  Art  thou  sure  it  is  the  Justice's 
clerk?  Where  is  he? 

Enter  Bkainworm,  as  Formal. 
Who  are  you,  friend? 


Brain.  An  appendix  to  Justice  Clement,  vulgarly 
called  his  clerk. 

Kite.  What  are  your  wants  with  me? 

Brain.  None. 

Kite.  Do  you  not  want  to  speak  with  me? 

Brain.  No,  but  my  master  does. 

Kite.  What  are  the  Justice's  commands  ? 

Brain.  He  doth  not  command,  but  entreats  Mas- 
ter Kitely  to  be  with  him  directly,  having  matters 
of  some  moment  to  communicate  unto  him. 

Kite.  What  can  it  be?  Say  I'll  be  with  him  in- 
stantly ;  and  if  your  legs,  friend,  go  not  faster  than 
your  tongue,  I  shall  be  there  before  you. 

Brain.  I  will.     Vale.  {^Exit. 

Kite.  'Tis  a  precious  fool,  indeed!  I  must  go 
forth.  But  first  come  hither,  Thomas:  I  have  ad- 
mitted thee  into  the  close  recesses  of  my  heart, 
and  shewed  thee  all  my  frailties,  passions,  every- 
thing. 

Be  careful  of  thy  promise,  keep  good  watch. 
Wilt  thou  be  true,  my  Thoma.s  ? 

Cash.  As  truth's  self,  sir. 
But  be  assur'd  you're  heaping  care  and  trouble 
Upon  a  sandy  base  ;  ill-plac'd  suspicion 
Recoils  upon  yourself.    She's  chaste  as  comely  ; 
Believe't  she  is.     Let  her  not  note  your  humour; 
Disperse  the  gloom  upon  your  brow,  and  be 
As  clear  as  her  unsullied  honour. 

Kite.  I  will  then,  Cash — thou  com  fort's  t  me : 
I'll  drive  these 
Fiend-like  fancies  from  me,  and  be  myself  again. 
Think'st  thou  she  has  perceiv'd  my  folly?  'Twere 
Happy,  if  she  had  not— she  has  not: 
They  who  know  no  evil,  will  suspect  none. 

Cash.  True,  sir;  nor  has  your  mind  a  blemish 
now. 
This  change  has  gladden'd  me.     Here's  my  mis- 
tress. 
And  the  rest ;  settle  your  reason  to  accost  'em. 

Kite.  I  will.  Cash,  I  will. 

Enter  Wellbred,  Dame  Kitely,  and  Bridget.' 

Well.  What  are  you  a  plotting,  brother  Kitely, 
That  thus  of  late  you  muse  alone,  and  bear 
Such  weighty  care  upon  your  pensive  brow  ? 

(  Laughs. ) 

Kite.   My  care  is   all  for  you,   good   sneering 
brother. 
And  well  I    wish   you'd   take  some    wholesome 

counsel. 
And   curb  your  headstrong  humours ;  trust  me, 

brother. 
You  were  to  blame  to  raise  commotions  here, 
And  hurt  the  peace  and  order  of  my  house. 

Well.  No  harm  done,  brother,  I  warrant  you. 
Since  there  is  no  harm  done,  anger  costs 
A  man  nothing,  and  a  brave  man  is  never 
His  own  man  till  he  be  angry.    To  keep 
His  valour  in  obscurity,  is  to  keep  himself, 
As  it  were,  in  a  cloak-bag.    What's  a  brave 
Musician,  unless  he  play.' 
What's  a  brave  man,  unless  he  fight? 

DameK.  Ay,  but  what  harm  might  have  come 
of  it,  brother? 

Well.  What,  school'd  on  both  sides  !  Pr'ythee, 
Bridget,  save  me  from  the  rod  and  lecture.  {Brid- 
get and  Wellbred  retire.) 

Kite.  With  what  a  decent  modesty  she  rates 
him! 
My  heart's  at  ease,  and  she  shall  see  it  is.  {Aside.") 
How   art  thou,  wife?  Thou  look'st  both  gay  and 

comely ; 
In  troth,  thou  dost.    I'm  sent  for  out,  my  dear, 
But  I  shall  soon  return.    Indeed,  my  life, 
Business  that  forces  me  abroad  grows  irksome. 
I  could  content  me  with  less  gain  and  vantage. 
To  have  thee  more  at  home,  indeed  I  could. 
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Dame  K.  Yonr  doubts,  as  well  as  love,  maj' 
breed  these  thonghts. 

Kite,  That  jar  untunes  ine.  (^Aside.) 

What  dost  thou  saj  t  Doubt  thee  ? 
I  should  as  soon  suspect  mj-self.   No,  no; 
My  confidence  is  rooted  in  thj  merit, 
So  fix'd  and  settled,  that  wert  thou  inclin'd 
To  masks,  to  sports,  and  balls,  where  luslj  youth 
Lead  up  the  wanton  dance,  and  the  rais'd  pulse 
Beats  quicker  measures,  yet  I  could  with  joy, 
With  heart's  ease  and  security — not  but 
I  had  rather  thou  shonldst  prefer  thy  home 
And  me,  to  boys  and  such  like  vanities. 

Dame  K.  But  sure,  my  dear, 
A  wife  may  moderately  use  these  pleasures, 
Which  numbers  and  the  time  give  sanction  to, 
Without  the  smallest  blemish  on  her  name. 

Kite.  And  so  she  may;  and  I'll  go  with  thee, 
child; 
I  will,  indeed;    I'll  lead  thee  there  myself. 
And  be  the  foremost  reveller.     I'll  silence 
The  sneers  of  envy,  stop  the  tongue  of  slander; 
Nor  will  I  more  be  pointed  at,  as  one 
Disturb'd  with  jealousy — 

Dame  K.  Why,  were  you  ever  sol 

Kite.  What? — Ha!   never — ha,  ha,  ha! 
She  stabs  me  home.  {Aside.)  Jealous  of  thee! 
No,  do  not  believe  it.  Speak  low,  my  love. 
Thy  brother  will  overhear  us.  No,  no,  my  dear. 
It  could  not  be,  it  could  not  be — for — for — 
What  is  the  time  now  ?     I  shall  be  too  late — 
No,  no  ;  thou  niay'st  be  satisfied 
There's  not  the  smallest  spark  remaining — 
Remaining!   What  do  I  say?  There  never  was. 
Nor  can,  nor  ever  shall  be — so  be  satisfied. 
Is  Cob  within  there  1  Give  me  a  kiss. 
My  dear  ;  there,  there,  now  we  are  reconcil'd — 
I'll  be  back  immediately.  Good  b'ye,  good  b'ye! 
Ha,  ha!  jealous,  I  shall  burst  my  sides  with  laugh- 
ing. 
Ha,  ha!  Cob,  where  are  yon.  Cob?  Ha,  ha! 

l^Exit.     Wellbred  and  Bridget  come  forward. 

Well.  What  have  you  done  to  make  your  hus- 
band part  so  merry  from  you  1  He  has  of  late 
been  little  given  to  laughter. 

Dame  K.  He  laughed,  indeed,  but  seemingly 
without  mirth.  His  behaviour  is  new  and  strange. 
He  is  much  agitated,  and  has  some  whimsy  in  his 
head,  that  puzxles  mine  to  read  it. 

Well.  'Tis  jealousy,  good  sister;  and  writ  so 
largely,  that  the  blind  may  read  it;  have  you  not 
perceived  it  yet? 

Dame  K.  If  I  have,  'tis  not  always  prudent  that 
my  tongue  should  betray  my  eyes ;  so  far  my  wis- 
dom tends,  good  brother,  and  little  more  I  boast. 
But  what  makes  him  ever  calling  for  Cob  so  ?  I 
wonder  how  he  can  employ  him. 

Well.  Indeed,  sister,  to  ask  how  he  employs 
Cob,  is  a  necessary  question  for  yoo  that  are  his 
wife,  and  a  thing  not  very  easy  for  you  to  be  satis- 
fied in.  But  this  I'll  assure  you,  Cob's  wife  is  an 
excellent  procuress,  sister,  and  oftentimes  your 
husband  haunts  her  house :  marry  to  what  end,  I 
eannot  altogether  accuse  liira — imagine  you  what 
you  think  convenient — but  I  have  known  fair 
hides  have  foul  hearts,  ere  now,  sister. 

Dame  K.  Never  said  you  truer  than  that,  bro- 
ther; so  much  1  c;in  tell  jfou  for  your  learning. 
Oh,  oh!  is  this  the  fruits  of  his  jealousy  ?  I  thought 
some  game  was  in  the  wind,  he  acted  so  much 
tenderness  but  now;  but  I'll  be  quit  with  him. 
Thomas ! 

Re-enter  Cksn. 

Fetch  your  hat,  Thomas,  and  go  with  me.  [Exit. 
C'a«A.]'I  would  to  fortune  I  could  take  him  there, 
I'd  return  him  his  own,  I  warrant  him  !  I'd  lit  him 
for  bis  jealousy  !  [Exit. 


Well.  Ha,  ha!  so  e'en  let  'em  go;  this  may  make 
sport  anon. — What,  Brainworm! 

Enter  BRAINWORM. 

Brain,  I  saw  the  merchant  turn  the  corner,  and 
come  back  to  tell  yon  all  goes  well ;  wind  and  tide, 
my  master. 

Well  But  how  got'st  thou  this  apparel  of  the 
Justice's  man? 

Brain.  Marry,  sir,  my  proper  fine  penman  would 
needs  bestow  the  grist  o'me  at  the  Windmill,  to 
hear  some  marshal  discourse,  where  I  so  marshalled 
him,  that  I  made  him  drunk  with  admiration ;  and 
because  too  much  heat' was  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
temper, I  stripped  him  stark  naked  as  he  lay  along 
asleep,  and  borrowed  his  suit  to  deliver  this  coun- 
terfeit message  in,  leaving  a  rusty  armour,  and  an 
old  brown  bill,  to  watch  him  till  they  return  ;  which 
shall  be,  when  I  have  pawned  his  apparel,  and  spent 
the  better  part  of  the  money,  perhaps. 

Well.  Well,  thou  art  a  successful,  merry  knave, 
Brainworm;  his  absence  will  be  subject  for  more 
mirth.  I  pray  thee,  return  to  thy  young  master, 
and  will  hiin  to  meet  me  and  my  sister  Bridget  at 
the  Tower  instantly ;  for  here,  tell  him,  the  house 
is  so  stored  with  jealousy,  there  is  no  room  for  love 
to  stand  upright  in.  We  must  get  our  fortunes 
committed  to  some  large  prison,  say  :  and  then  the 
Tower,  I  know  no  better  air,  nor  where  the  liberty 
of  the  house  may  do  us  more  present  service. 
Away.  [Exit  Brainworm, 

Brid.  What,  is  this  the  engine  that  you  told  me 
of?     What  further  meaning  have  you  in  the  plot? 

Well.  That  you  may  know,  fair  sister-in-law, 
how  happy  a  thing  it  is  to  be  fair  and  beautiful. 

Brid.  That  touches  not  nie,  brother. 

Well.  Well,  there's  a  dear  and  well  respected 
friend  of  mine,  sister,  stands  very  strongly  and 
worthily  affected  towards  you,  and  hath  vowed  to 
inflame  whole  bonfires  of  zeal  at  his  heart,  in  honour 
of  your  perfections.  I  have  already  engaged  ray 
promise  to  bring  you  where  you  shall  hear  him 
confirm  much  more.  Ned  Kno'well  is  the  man, 
sister.  There's  no  exception  against  the  party. 
What  say  you,  sister?  On  my  soul,  he  loves  you; 
will  you  give  him  this  meeting? 

Brid.  'Faith,  I  had  very  little  confidence  in  my 
own  constancy,  brother,  if  I  durst  not  meet  a  man  ; 
but  this  motion  of  your's  savours  of  an  old  knight 
adventurer's  servant  a  little  too  much,  raethinks. 

Well.  What's  that,  sister? 

Brid.  Marry,  of  the  go  be-tween. 

Well.  No  matter  if  it  did;  I  would  be  such  an 
one  for  my  friend.  But  see,  who  is  returned  to 
hinder  us. 

Re-enter  KiTELY. 

Kite.  What  villany   is  this?     Called  out  on   a 
false  message!     This  was  some  plot.     I  was  not 
sent  for.     Bridget,  where's  your  sister? 
Brid.  I  think  she  be  gone  forth,  sir. 
Kile.  How!   Is  my   wife  gone  forth?  Whither, 
for  heaven's  sake? 

Brid.  She's  gone  abroad  with  Thomas. 
Kite.  Abroad  with  Thomas!    Oh!    that   villain 
cheats  me ! 
He  hath  discover'd  all  unto  my  wife: 
Beast  that  I  was  to  trust  him.  {Aside.)    Whither, 

I  pray 
You,  went  she? 

Brid.  1  know  not,  sir. 

Well.  I'll   tell  you,  brother,  whither  I  suspect 

she's  gone. 
Kite.  Whither,  good  brother? 
Well.  To  Cob's  house,  I  believe  ;  but  keep  my 

counsel. 
Kite.  I  will,  I   will.— To  Cob's  house!     Does 
she  haunt  there? 
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She's  gone  on  purpose  now  to  cuckold  me, 
With  that  lewd  rascal,  who,  to  win  her  favour, 
Hath  told  her  all.     Why  would  you  let  her  go? 

Well.  Because  she's  not  my  wife;  if  she  were, 
I'd  keep  her  to  her  tether. 

Kite.  So,  so  !  now  'tis  plain.     I  shall  go  mad 
Wilhmy  misfortunes,  now  they  pour  in  torrents. 
I'm  bruted  by  my  wife,  betray 'd  by  my  servant, 
Mock'd   at   by   my   relations,   pointed  at   by  my 

neighbours, 
Despis'd  by  myself — There  is  nothing  left  now 
But  to  revenge  myself  first,  next  hang  myself; 
And  then — all  my  cares  will  be  over.  [^Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — Stocks-market. 
Enter   Master    Matthew   and  Captain 

BOBADIL. 

Mat.  I  wonder.  Captain,  what  they  will  say  of 
my  going  away,  eh  ? 

Ceipt.  B.  Why,  what  should  they  say?  but  as  of 
a  discreet  gentleman;  quick,  wary,  respectful  of 
nature's  fair  lineaments,  and  that's  all. 

Mat.  Why  so?  but  what  can  they  say  of  their 
beating? 

Capt.  B.  A  rude  part,  a  touch  with  soft  wood,  a 
kind  of  gross  battery  used,  lain  on  strongly,  borne 
most  patiently,  and  that's  all.  But  wherefore  do  I 
wake  their  remembrance?  I  was  fascinated,  by  Ju- 
piter! fascinated!  but  I  will  be  unwitched,  and 
revenged  by  law. 

Mat.  Do  you  hear?  Is't  not  best  to  get  a  war- 
rant, and  have  him  arrested,  and  brought  before 
Justice  Clement? 

Capt.  B.  It  were  not  amiss;  would  we  had  it! 

Mat.  Whj',  here  comes  his  man,  let's  speak  to 
bim. 

Capt.  B.  Agreed.     Do  you  apeak. 

Enter  Brainworm,  as  Formal. 

Mat.  Save  you,  sir. 

Brain.  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 

Mat.  Sir,  there  is  one  Downright  hath  abused 
this  gentleman  and  myself,  and  we  determine  to 
make  ourselves  amends  bylaw;  now  if  you  would 
do  us  the  favour  to  procure  a  warrant  to  bring  him 
before  your  master,  you  shall  be  well  considered 
of,  I  assure  you,  sir. 

Brain.  Sir,  you  know  my  service  is  my  living  ; 
such  favours  as  these,  gotten  of  my  master,  is  his 
only  preferment,  and  therefore  you  must  consider 
me,  as  I  may  make  benefit  of  my  place. 

Mat.  How  is  that,  sir? 

Brain.  'Faith,  sir,  the  thing  is  extraordinary,  and 
the  gentleman  may  be  of  great  account.  Yet,  be 
what  he  will,  if  you  will  lay  me  down  a  brace  of 
angels  in  my  hand,  you  shall  have  it,  otherwise 
not. 

Mat.  How  shall  we  do.  Captain?  He  asks  a 
brace  of  angels.  You  have  no  money.  {Apart  to 
Capt.  B.) 

Capt.  B.  Not  a  cross,  by  fortune.  (Apart.) 

Mat.  Nor  I,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  but  twopence 
left  of  my  two  shillings  in  the  morning  for  wine 
and  radish.     Let's  find  him  some  pawn.    {Apart.) 

Capt.  B.  Pawn  !  We  have  none  to  the  value  of 
his  demand.  {Apart.) 

Mat.  Oh!  yes,  I  can  pawn  my  ring  here.  {Apart.) 

Capt.  B.  And,  harkye,  he  shall  have  my  trusty 
Toledo,  too;  I  believe  I  shall  have  no  service  for  it 
to-day.  {Apart.) 

Mat.  Do  you  hear,  sir?  We  have  no  store  of 
money  at  this  time,  but  you  shall  have  good  pawns. 


Look  you,  sir;  I  will  pledge  this  ring,  and  that 
gentleman  his  Toledo,  because  we  would  have  it 
despatched. 

Brain.  I  am  content,  sir ;  I  will  get  you  the 
warrant  presently.  What's  his  name,  say  you? 
Downright  ? 

Mat.  Ay,  ay,  George  Downright. 

Brain.  Well,  gentlemen,  I'll  procure  you  the 
warrant  presently.  But  who  will  you  have  to  serve 
it? 

Mat,  That's  true.  Captain ;  that  must  be  con- 
sidered. 

Capt.  B.  Bodj  o'me,  I  know  not !  'Tis  service 
of danger! 

Brain.  Why,  you  were  best  get  one  of  the  \ar- 
lets  o'the  city;  a  sergeant;  I'll  appoint  you  one,  if 
you  please. 

Mat.  Will  yon,  sir?  Why,  we  can  wish  no 
better. 

Capt.  B.  We'll  leave  it  to  you,  sir. 

[Exit  with  Matthew, 

Brain.  This  is  rare!  Now  will  I  go  pawn  this 
cloak  of  the  Justice's  man's,  at  the  broker's  for  a 
varlet's  suit,  and  be  the  varlet  myself,  and  so  get 
money  on  all  sides.  [Exit. 

Scene  II. — The  Street  before  Cob's  house. 
Enter  Kno'well. 

Kno.  Oh  !  here  it  is  ;  I  have  found  it  now.  Hoa! 
who  is  within  here?  (TiB  appears  at  the  window.) 

Tib.  I  am  within,  sir.    What's  your  pleasure? 

Kno.  To  know  who  is  within  besides  yourself. 

Tib.  Why,  sir,  you  are  no  constable,  I  hope? 

Kno,  Oh!  fear  you  the  constable?  Then  I  doubt 
not  you  have  some  guests  within  deserve  that  fear. 
I'll  fetch  him  straight. 

Tib.  For  heaven's  sake,  sir — 

Kno.  Goto  !  Come,  tell  me,  is  not  young  Kno'well 
here  ? 

Tib.  Young  Kno'well  I  I  know  none  such,  sir, 
o'my  honesty. 

Kno.  Your  honesty,  dame!  It  flies  too  lightly 
from  yon.  There  is  no  way  but  fetch  the  con- 
stable. 

Tib,  The  constable !  the  man  is  mad,  I  think. 

Enter  Cash  and  Dame  Kitely. 

Kno.  Oh!  this  is  the  female  copesmate  of  mj 
son. 
Now  shall  I  meet  him  straight.  {Aside.) 

Dame  K,  Knock  hard,  Thomas. 

Cash,  Hoa,  good  wife  ! 

Tib.  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  you? 

Dame  K.  Why,  woman,  grieves  it  you  to  ope  the 
door? 
Belike  you  get  something  to  keep  it  shut. 

Tib.  What  mean  these  questions,  pray  you? 

Dame  K.  So  strange  you  make  it!  Is  not  my 
husband  here? 

Kno.  Her  husband!  {Aside.) 

Dame  K,  My  tried  and  faithful  husband,  Master 
Kitely. 

Tib,  I  hope  he  needs  not  be  tried  here. 

Dame  K,  Come  hither.  Cash.  I  see  my  turtle 
coming  to  his  haunts.  Let  us  retire.  {They  re- 
tire. ) 

Kno,  This  must  be  some  device  to  mock  me 
withal. 
Soft — who  is  this?    Oh  !  'tis  my  son  disgnis'd. 
I'll  watch  him  and  surprise  him. 

Enter  Kitely,  muffled  in  a  cloak. 

Kite,  'Tis  truth,  I  see  :  there  she  skulks. 
But  I  will  fetch  her  from  her  hold — I  will — 
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Itrembleso,  I  scarce  have  power  to  do  the  justice 
Her  infamy  demands. 

(-4  s  Kitely  goes  forward,  Dame  Kitely  and 
Knowell  lay  hold  of  him.) 
Kno.  Have  I  trapped  you,  youth  1  You  cannot 
escape  me  now. 

Dame  K.  Oh,  sir!  have  I  forestall'd  your  honest 
market? 
Found  your  close  walks?  You  stand  amaz'd 
Now,  do  you?  Ab!  hide,  hide  your  face  for  shame! 
I'failh,  I  am  glad  I've  found  you  out  at  last. 

Kno.  What  mean   you,   woman'?  Let  go  your 
hold. 
I  see  the  counterfeit.     I  am  his  father. 
And  claim  him  as  my  own. 

Kite.  {Discovers  himself.)  I  am  your  cuckold, 

and  claim  my  vengeance. 
Dame  K.  What,  do  you  wrong  me,  and  insult  me 
too? 
Thou  faithless  man  ! 

Kite.  Out  on  thy  more  than  strumpet's  impu- 
dence ! 
Steal'st  thou  thus  to  thy  haunts  1  And  have  I  taken 
Thy  bawd  and  thee,  and  thy  companion. 
This  hoary-headed  lecher,  this  old  goat. 
Close  at  your  villany,  and  wouldst  thou  excuse  it 
With  this  stale  harlot's  jest,  accusing  me? 
Oh  !  old  incontinent,  dost  thou  not  shame 
To  have  a  mind  so  hot,  and  to  entice 
And  feed  the  enticement  of  a  lustful  woman? 
Dame  K.  Out  1  I  defy  thee,  thou  dissembling 

wretch ! 
Kite.  Defy  me,  strumpet !  Ask  thy  pander  here ; 
Can  he  deny  it,  or  that  wicked  elder"! 
Kno.  Why,  hear  you,  sir — 
Cash.  Master,  'tis  in  vain  to  reason  while  these 
passions  blind  you.     I'm  grieved  to  see  you  thus. 

Kite.  Tut,  tut !  never  speak  ;  I  see  through  every 
Veil  you  cast  upon  your  treachery ;  but  I  have 
Done  with  you,  and  root  you  from  my  heart  for 

ever. 
For  you,  sir,  thus  I  demand  my  honour's  due ; 
Resolv'd  to  cool  your  lust,  or  end  my  shame. 

(^Draws.) 

Kno.  What  lunacy  is  this  ?  Put  up  your  sword, 

and  undeceive  yourself.     No  arm  that  e'er  poised 

■weapon  can  affright  me;  but  I  pity  folly,  nor  cope 

with  madness. 

Kite.  I  will  hare  proofs — I  will — so  you,  good 
■wife-bawd.  Cob's  wife ;  and  you,  that  make  your 
husband  such  a  monster;  and  you,  young  pander, 
an  old  cuckold-maker ;  I'll  ha'  you  every  one  be- 
fore the  justice.  Nay,  you  shall  answer  it;  I 
charge  you  go.  Come  forth,  thou  bawd.  (Goes 
into  the  house,  and  brings  out  TiB.) 

Ktio.  Marry,  with  all  my  heart,  sir;  I  go  ■will- 
ingly. 
Though  I  do  taste  this  as  a  tnck  put  on  me. 
To  punish  my  impertinent  search,  and  justly  ; 
And  half  forgive  my  son  for  the  device. 
Kite.  Come,  will  you  go? 
Dame  K.  Go,  to  thy  shame  believe  it. 
Kite.  Though  shame  and  sorrow  hath  my  heart 
betide. 
Come  on — I  must  and  will  be  satisfied.     {^Exeunt, 

Scene  III. — Stocks-market. 

Enter  Brainworm. 

Brain.  Well,  of  all  my  disguises  yet,  now  am  I 
most  like  myself,  being  in  this  sergeant's  gown.  A 
man  of  my  present  profession  never  counterfeits 
till  he  lays  bold  upon  a  debtor,  and  says  he 'rests 
him  ;  for  (hen  he  brings  him  to  all  manner  of  unrest. 
A  kind  of  little  kings  we  are,  bearing  the  diminu- 
tive of  a  mace,  made  like  a  young  artichoke,  that 
always  carries  pepper  and  salt  in  itself.    Well,  I 


know  not  what  danger  I  undergo  by  this  exploit; 
pray  heaven,  I  come  well  off! 

Enter  CAPTAIN  BoBADiL  and  Master  Matthew. 

Mat.  See,  I  think  yonder  is  the  varlet,  by  his 
gown.  'Save  you,  friend  ;  are  not  you  here  by  ap- 
pointment of  Justice  Clement's  man"! 

Brain.  Yes,  an'  please  you,  sir,  he  told  me  two 
gentlemen  had  willed  him  to  procure  a  warrant 
from  his  master,  which  I  have  about  me,  to  be 
served  on  one  Downright. 

Mat.  It  is  honestly  done  of  you  both ;  and  see 
where  the  party  comes  you  must  arrest.  Serve  it 
upon  him  quickly,  before  he  be  aware. 

Enter  Master  Stephen,  in  Downright' s  cloak. 

Capt.  B.  Bear  back.  Master  Matthew. 

Brain.  Master  Downright,  I  arrest  you  i'the 
queen's  name,  and  must  carry  you  before  a  justice, 
by  virtue  of  this  warrant. 

Step.  Me,  friend  ;  I  am  no  Downright,  I.  I  am 
Master  Stephen;  you  do  not  well  to  arrest  me,  I 
tell  you  truly,  t  am  in  nobody's  bonds  or  books, 
I  would  you  should  know  it.  A  plague  on  you 
heartily,  for  making  me  thus  afraid  before  my 
time. 

Brain.  Why,  now  you  are  deceived,  gentlemen ! 

Capt.  B.  He  wears  such  a  cloak,  and  that  de- 
ceived us.  But  see,  here  he  comes,  indeed !  This 
is  he,  officer. 

Enter  Dovknright. 

Down.  Why,  how  now,  seignior  Gull?  Are  you 
turned  filcher  of  late?  Come,  deliver  my  cloak. 

Step.  Your  cloak,  sir  !  I  bought  it  even  now  in 
open  market. 

Brain.  Master  Downright,  I  have  a  warrant  I 
must  serve  upon  you,  procured  by  these  two  gen- 
tlemen. 

Down.  These  gentlemen  !  These  rascals ! 

Brain.  Keep  the  peace,  I  charge  you  in  her 
majesty's  name. 

Down.  I  obey  thee.    What  must  I  do,  officer? 

Brain.  Go  before  Master  Justice  Clement,  to 
answer  what  they  can  object  against  you,  sir.  I 
will  use  you  kindly,  sir. 

Mat.  Come,  let's  before,  and  make  the  Justice, 
Captain—  [Exit. 

Capt.  B.  The  varlet's  a  tall  man,  before  heaven ! 

[Exit. 

Dawn.  Gull,  you'll  gi'  me  ray  cloak? 

Step.  Sir,  I  bought  it,  and  I'll  keep  it. 

Down.  You  will  ? 

Step.  Ay,  that  I  will. 

Down.  Officer,  there's  thy  fee;  arrest  him. 

Brain.  Master  Stephen,  I  must  arrest  you. 

Step.  Arrest  me!  I  scorn  it;  there,  take  your 
cloak,  I'll  none  on't. 

Down.  Nay,  that  shall  not  serve  your  turn  now, 
sir.  Officer,  I'll  go  with  thee  to  the  Justice's. 
Bring  him  along. 

Step.  Why,  is  not  here  your  cloak ;  what  would 
you  have? 

Down.  I'll  ha'  you  answer  it,  sir. 

Brain.  Sir,  I'll  take  your  word,  and  this  gentle- 
man's too,  for  his  appearance. 

Down.  I'll  ha'  no  words  taken.  Bring  him  along. 

Bruin.  {Aside.)  So,  so,  I  have  made  a  fair  mash 
on't. 

Step.  Must  I  go? 

Brain.  I  know  no  remedy.  Master  Stephen, 

Down.  Come  along  before  me  here,  I  do  not 
love  your  hanging-look  behind. 

Step.  Why,  sir,  I  hope  you  cannot  hang  me  for 
it.    Can  he,  fellow'! 

Brain.  I  think  not,  sir.  It  is  but  whipping 
matter,  sure! 
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Step.  Wby,  then,  let  bim  do  his  worst,  T  am  re- 
solute. [^Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — A  Hall  i7t  Justice  Clement's  house. 

Enter  JUSTICE  Clement,  Kno'well,   Kitely, 
Dame  Kitely,  Tib,  Cash,  Cob,  and  Servants. 

Just.  C.  Nay,  but  sta?,  stay,  give  me  leave.  My 
chair,  sirrah.  You,  Master  Kno'well,  say  jou 
went  thither  to  meet  your  son? 

Kno.  Ay,  sir. 

Just.  C.  But  who  directed  you  thither'! 

Kno.  That  did  mine  own  man,  sir. 

Just.  C.  Where  is  he? 

Kno.  Nay,  I  know  not  now ;  I  left  him  with  your 
clerk,  and  appointed  him  to  stay  for  me. 

Just.  C.  My  clerk!  About  what  time  was  this? 

Kno.  Marry,  between  one  and  two,  as  I  take  it. 

Just.  C.  And  what  time  came  my  iuan  with  the 
false  message  to  you.  Master  Kitely"!* 

Kite.  After  two,  sir. 

Just.  C.  Very  good;  but,  Mrs.  Kitely,  how 
chance  it  that  you  were  at  Cob's,  eli "! 

Dame  K.  An'  please  you,  sir,  I'll  tell  you.  My 
brother  Welibred  told  me,  that  Cob's  house  was  a 
suspected  place — 

Just.  C.  So  it  appears,  methinks:  but  on. 

Dame  K.  And  that  my  husband  used  thither 
daily. 

Just.  C.  No  matter,  so  he  used  himself  well, 
mistress. 

Dame  K.  True,  sir;  but  youj^know  what  grows 
by  such  haunts,  oftentimes. 

Just.  C.  I  see  rank  fruits  of  a  jealous  brain.  Mis- 
tress Kitely.  But  did  you  find  your  husband  there, 
in  that  case,  as  you  suspected? 

Kite.  I  found  her  there,  sir. 

Just.  C.  Did  you  so?  That  alters  the  case.  Who 
gaveyou  knowledge  of  your  wile's  being  there"! 

Kite.  Marry,  that  did  my  brother  Wellbred. 

Just.  C.  How  !  Wellbred  lirst  tell  her,  then  tell 
you  after!   Where  is  Wellbred? 

Kite.  Gone  with  my  sister,  sir,  I  know  not 
whither. 

Just.  C.  Why,  this  is  a  mere  trick,  a  device  ;  you 
are  gulled  in  this  most  grossly,  all !  Alas,  poor 
wench  I  wert  thou  suspected  for  this? 

Tib.  Yes,  an't  please  you. 

Just.  C.  I  smell  mischief  here ;  plot  and  con- 
trivance, Master  Kitely.  However,  if  you  will 
step  into  the  next  room  with  your  wife,  and  think 
coolly  of  matters,  you'll  find  some  trick  has  been 
played  you.  I  fear  there  have  been  jealousies  on 
both  parts,  and  the  wags  have  been  merry  with 
you. 

Kite.  I  begin  to  feel  it:  I'll  take  your  counsel. 
Will  yon  go  in,  dame? 
Dame  K.  I  will  have  justice,  Mr.  Kitely. 

l^Exit  with  Kitely. 
Just.  C.  You  will  be  a  woman,  Mrs.  Kitely,  that 
I  see.    How  now,  what's  the  matter? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  there's  a  gentleman  i'the  court  without 
desires  to  speak  with  your  worship. 

Just.  C.  A  gentleman!   What  is  he? 

Serv.  A  soldier,  sir,  he  says. 

Just.  C.  A  soldier!  My  sword,  quickly.  A  sol- 
dier speak  with  me  !  Stand  by  ;  I  will  end  your 
matters  anon.  Let  the  soldier  enter.  Now,  sir, 
what  ha'  you  to  say  to  me'! 

Enter  Captain  Bobadil  andMASTER  Matthew. 

Capt.  B.  By  your  worship's  favour — 

Just,  C.  Nay,  keep  out,  sir,  I  know  not  your 


pretence ;  you  send  me  word,  sir,  yon  are  a  sol- 
dier? Why,  sir,  you  shall  be  answered  here ;  here 
be  them  that  have  been  among  soldiers.  Sir,  your 
pleasure? 

Capt.  B.  Faith !  sir,  so  it  is :  this  gentleman  and 
myself  have  been  most  uncivilly  wronged  and 
beaten  by  one  Downright,  a  coarse  fellow  about  the 
town  here;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  protest,  being 
a  man  in  no  sort  given  to  this  filthy  humour  of 
quarrelling,  he  hath  assaulted  me  in  the  way  of  ray 
peace  ;  despoiled  me  of  mine  honour  ;  disarmed  me  • 
of  my  weapons;  and  rudely  laid  me  along  in  the 
open  streets,  when  I  not  so  much  as  once  offered 
to  resist  him. 

Just.  C.  Oh,  God's  precious  !  is  this  the  soldier? 
Lie  there,  my  sword,  'twill  make  him  swoon,  I 
fear;  he  is  not  fit  to  look  on't,  that  will  put  up  a 
blow. 

Mat.  An't  please  your  worship,  he  was  bound  to 
the  peace. 

Just.  C.  Why,  an'  he  were,  sir,  his  hands  were 
not  bound,  were  they? 

Serv.  There's  one  of  the  varlets  of  the  city,  sir, 
has  brought  two  gentlemen  here ;  one  upon  your 
worship's  warrant. 

Just.  C.  My  warrant? 

Serv.  Yes,  sir ;  the  officer  says,  procured  by  these 
two. 

Just.  C.  Bid  him  come  in.  Set  by  this  picture. 
What,  Mr.  Downright,  are  you  brought  at  Mr. 
Freshwater's  suit  here  ? 

Enter  Downright,   Master  Stephen,  and 
Brainworm. 

Down.  I'faith,  sir!  And  here's  another  brought 
at  my  suit. 

Just.  C.  What  are  you,  sir? 
Step.  A  gentleman,  sir.     Oh!  uncle. 
Just.  C.  Uncle!   Who,  Master  Kno'well? 
Kno,  Ay,  sir,  this  is  a  wise  kinsman  of  mine. 
Step.  Uncle,  I  am  wronged  here  monstrously; 
he  charges  me  with  stealing  of  his  cloak  ;  and  would 
I  might  never  stir,  if  I  did  not  find  it  in  the  street 
by  chance. 

Down.  Oh  !  did  you  find  it,  now?  Yon  said  yoa 
bought  it  ere-while. 

Step.  And  you  said  I  stole  it.  Nay,  now  my 
uncle  is  here,  I'll  do  well  enough  with  you. 

Just.  C.  Well,  let  this  breathe  awhile.  You  that 

have  cause  to  complain  there,  stand  forth.     Had 

you  my  warrant  for  this  gentleman's  apprehension? 

Capt.  B.  Ay,  an't  please  your  worship. 

Just.  C.  Nay,  do  not  speak  in  passion  so.  Where 

had  you  it? 

Capt.  B.  Of  your  clerk,  sir. 
Jv^t.  C.  That's  well,  an'  my  clerk  can  make  war- 
rants, and  my  hand  not  at  'em  !   Where  is  the  war- 
rant?    Officer,  have  you  it? 

[Capt.  B.  and  Matthew  steal  off. 
Brain.  No,   sir;   your  worship's  man,    Master 
Formal,  bid  me  do  it  for  these  gentlemen,  and  he 
would  be  my  discharge. 

Just.  C.  Why,  Master  Downright,  are  yon  such 
a  novice  to  be  served,  and  never  see  the  warrant? 
Down.  Sir,  he  did  not  serve  it  on  me. 
Just.  C.  No;  how  then? 

Down.  Marry,  sir,  he  came  to  me,  and  said  he 
must  serve  it,  and  he  would  use  me  kindly,  and 
so — 

Just.  C.  Oh,  God's  pity!  was  it  so,  sir?  He 
must  serve  it!  Give  me  a  warrant;  I  must  serve 
one,  too.  You  knave,  yon  slave,  you  ro;;ue  !  do 
you  say  you  must,  sirrah?  Away  with  him  to  gaol. 
I'll  teach  you  a  trick  for  your  must,  sir. 

Brain.  Good  sir,  I  beseech  you,  be  good  to  me. 
Just.  C.  Tell  him  he  shall  to  the  gaol ;  away  with 
him,  I  say. 
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Brain.  Ay,  sir,  if  you  will  coinmit  me,  it  shall  be 
for  committing  more  than  this.  I  will  not  lose  by 
my  travel  any  grain  of  my  fame  certain.  {Throws 
off  his  disguise.) 

Just.  C.  How  is  this? 

Kno.  My  man,  Brainworm! 

Step.  Oh  !  yes,  ancle,  Brainworm  has  been  with 
my  cousin  Edward  and  I  all  this  day. 

Just.  C,  I  told  you  all  there  waS  some  device. 

Brain.  Nay,  excellent  Justice,  since  I  have  laid 
myself  thus  open  to  you,  now  stand  strong  for  me, 
both  with  your  sword  and  your  balance. 

Just.  C.  Body  o'me  !  a  merry  knave  !  Give  me 
a  bowl  of  sack.  (A  Servant  brings  it  him.)  If  he 
belongs  to  you,  Master  Kno'well,  I  bespeak  your 
patience. 

Brain.  That  is  it  I  have  most  need  of.  Sir,  if 
you'll  pardon  me  only,  I'll  glory  in  all  the  rest  of 
my  exploits. 

Kno.  Sir,  you  know  I  love  not  to  have  my  fa- 
vours come  hard  from  me.  You  have  your  pardon  ; 
though  I  suspect  you  shrewdly  for  being  of  counsel 
with  my  son  against  me. 

Brain.  Yes, 'faith !  I  have,  sir;  though  you  re- 
tained me  doubly  this  morning  for  yourself;  first, 
as  Brainworm  ;  after,  as  Fitz-sword.  I  was  your 
reformed  soldier.  'Twas  I  sent  you  to  Cob's  upon 
the  errand  without  end. 

Kno.  Is  it  possible?  Or  that  thou  shouldst  dis- 
guise thyself  so  as  I  should  not  know  thee? 

Brain.  Oh  !  sir,  this  has  been  the  day  of  my  me- 
tamorphoses ;  it  is  not  that  shape  alone  that  1  have 
run  through  to-day.  I  brought  Master  Kitely  a 
message,  too,  in  the  form  of  Master  Justice's  man 
here,  to  draw  him  out  o'the  way,  as  well  as  your 
■worship ;  while  Master  Wellbred  might  make  a 
conveyance  of  Mistress  Bridget  to  my  young 
master. 

Just.  C.  But,  I  pray  thee,  what  hast  thou  done 
with  my  man.  Formal? 

Brain.  'Faith  !  sir,  after  some  ceremony  past,  as 
making  him  drunk,  first  with  story,  and  then  with 
wine,  but  all  in  kindness,  and  stripping  him  to  his 


shirt,  I  left  him  in  that  cool  vein,  departed,  sold 
vour  worship's  warrant  to  these  two,  pawned  his 
livery  for  that  varlet's  gown  to  serve  it  in;  and  thus 
have  brought  myself,  by  my  activity,  to  your  wor- 
ship's consideration. 

Just.  C.  And  I  will  consider  thee  in  a  cop  of 
sack.  Here's  to  thee;  (^drinks)  which  having  drank 
off,  this  is  my  sentence,  pledge  me.  Thou  hast 
done,  or  assisted  to  nothing,  in  my  judgment,  but 
deserves  to  be  pardoned  for  the  wit  o'the  offence. 
Go  into  the  next  room;  let  Master  Kitely  into  this 
whimsical  business ;  and  if  he  does  not  forgive  thee, 
he  has  less  mirth  in  him  than  an  honest  man  ought 
to  have.  [Exit  Brainworm.']  Call  Master  Kitely 
and  his  wife  there. 

Re-enter  KiTELY  and  Da  ME  Kitely. 
Did  not  T  tell  yon  there  was  a  plot  against  you? 
Did  not  I  smell  it  out,  as  a  wise  magistrate  ought? 
Have  not  you  traced,  have  you  found  it,  eh  !  Mas- 
ter Kitely? 

Kite.  I  have ;  I  confess  my  folly,  and  own  I 
have  deserved  what  I  have  suffered  for  it.  The 
trial  has  been  severe,  but  it  is  past.  All  I  have  to 
ask  now  is,  that  as  my  folly  is  cured,  and  my  per- 
secutors forgiven,  my  shame  may  be  forgotten. 

Just.C.  That  will  depend  upon  yourself,  Master 
Kitely ;  do  not  you  yourself  create  the  food  for 
mischief,  and  the  mischievous  will  not  prey  upon 
you.  But  come,  let  a  general  reconciliation  go 
round,  and  let  all  discontents  be  laid  aside.  You, 
Mr.  Downright,  put  off  your  anger;  you,  Master 
Kno'well,  your  cares  ;  and  do  you,  Master  Kitely 
and  your  wife,  put  off  your  jealousies. 

Kite.  Sir,  thus  they  go  from  me  :  kiss  me,  my 

wife ;  J 

See  what  a  drove  of  horns  fly  in  the  air,  I 

Wing'd  with  my  cleansed  and  my  credulous  breath  ;       ■ 
Watch  'em,  suspicious  eyes,  watch  where  they  fail ; 
See,  see,  on  heads  that  think  they've  none  at  all. 
Oh !  what  a  plenteous  world  of  this  will  come. 
When  air  rams  horns,  all  may  be  sure  of  some. 

[Exeunt. 
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AlI  1.— Sieue  1. 


CHARACTERS. 


SIR   OLIVER    MONTRATH 

SIMON    SINGLE 

LADY   CYPRESS 

Al-GKRNON 

ISAAC 

EMILY    FIT7.ALLAN 

SCtJD 

PETER 

MRS.   BUCKRAM 

KARLING 

FRANK 

RACHEL    WILLIAMS 

FARHliR   GAWDRY 

JACK 

[                  JENNY   SCUD 

ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — A  Chamber  in  Scud's  house. 
Enter  ScUD. 
Sctid.  Ha,  ha!  very  good,  very  good!  Here  I 
am  again.  No  bad  night's  work ;  pretty  fairish 
job.  Patient  none  the  better,  myself  none  the 
worse.  Tipped  two  guineas  for  sitting  up  with 
old  Lady  Cypress  ;  slept  comfortably  in  an  easy 
chair ;  nibbled  a  cold  chicken  with  my  lady's 
woman;  tiffed  a  can  of  flip  with  the  old  butler; 
cribbed  a  kiss  or  two  from  the  sweet  lips  of  Mrs. 
Rachel,  and  gave  her  a  box  of  cardamoms  and  a 
bottle  of  elder-flower  water  in  return  for  the  fa- 
vour. So  far,  so  good.  Well  done,  Jerry  Scud ! — 
Hallo !  Jack,  boy,  puppy !  where  are  you  ? 

Enter  Jack. 

Jack.  Here  am  I,  master. 

Scud.  Fetch  my  slippers,  sirrah  !  Take  off  my 
boots. — [Exit  Jack-I — My  dear  Jenny  can't  abide 
boots ;  very  right,  very  reasonable  ;  soil  the  car- 
pet, daub  her  petticoats,  annoy  her  olfactories. 
No  wonder;  delicate  darling,  my  Jenny;  sweet, 
pretty  creature ;  perfect  posy  of  a  woman. 

Re-enter  Jack. 
So,  so,  so  !    Take  hold,  sirrah !  pull  away !   That 
will  do,   that  will  do!    Set  my  slippers — red  mo- 
-  roccos.      Stockings   not   soiled  ;    pretty    well   oft' 
there.     Now,  puppy  Jack,  where's  your  mistress'! 
Jack.  Don't  know. 
Scud.  How  does  she  dol 
Jack.  Can't  tell. 


^cud.  Is  she  at  home  ? 

Jack.  A 'n't  sure. 

Scud.  Was  she  at  borne  last  night,  or  was  she 
onf? 

Jack.  Both  :  sometimes  in,  sometimes  out. 

Send.  You're  a  fool.     Had  she  company  1 

Jack.  No,  no ;  no  company. 

Scitd.  Poor,  dear  Jenny  ! — What,  quite  alone? 

Jack.  No,  no;  not  quite  alone. 

Scud.  Jackanapes !  didn't  you  tell  me  she  had 
no  company  1 

Jack.  Yes,  I  did;  because  why?  she  bade  me 
let  no  company  in.  Yet  she  wasn't  quite  alone 
by  herself,  because  young  'squire  Algernon  was 
alone  with  her. 

Scud.  The  devil  and  his  dam  !  I'm  done  for. 
Get  out  of  my  sight!  begone!  away  with  you! — 
\_Exit  Jack.'] — Ah  !  Jenny,  Jenny,  Jenny  !  you  are 
bent  upon  sending  your  poor  husband  to  heaven 
some  day  other,  when  it  rains  while  the  sun  shines. 
How  now,  Peter! 

Enter  PETER. 

Peter.  Is  there  any  alteration  to  be  made  in  Lady 
Cypress's  medicines? 

Scud.  None  at  all,  none.     Draughts,  sicul  ante, 

Peter.  They  do  no  good. 

Scud.  They  do  no  harm. 

Pater.  They  are  a  mere  chip  in  porridge :  con- 
serve of  roses  will  never  cure  an  asthma. 

iScarf.  I  know  it:  what  then?   A  patient  cured  is 
a  customer  lost.    In  one  word,  therefore,  repetatur 
haustus. 
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Peter.  Be  it  so'?  Let  nature  do  tbe  work  herself; 
our  practice  won't  pazzle  her.  [^Exit. 

Scud,  Miserable  man  tliat  I  am!  my  Jenny  tete- 
a-tete  y/'iih  Harry  Algernon'.  A  rake,  a  rogue,  a 
rantipole  !   Ha!  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Mrs,  Scud. 
Light  of  my  eyes,  joy  of  my  heart,  fair  as  a  lily, 
come  to  my  arms!  Oat  all  night — sighed  for  my 
darling — counted  the  minutes — terrible  long  ab- 
sence— how  did  you  bear  it?  Doubt  you've  been 
lonesome. 

Jenny.  Not  at  all;  far  from  it.  Harry  Algernon 
has  been  here. 

Scud,  What  does  he  want"! — Nothing  to  say  to 
Lim. 

Jenny,  But  you'll  hear  what  he  has  to  say  to  you. 
Scud,  Let  him  say  it  to  me  only.     Not  fit  com- 
pany for  jewel  Jenny. 

Jenny.  Ridiculous  !  He  only  wants  a  little  of 
your  interest  with  Lady  Cypress. — Apropos,  he 
brought  you  half  a  buck. 

Scud.  Let  him  take  his  half  buck  home  again. 
Wouldn't  name  his  name  to  Lady  Cypress  for  all 
the  venison  in  his  father's  park. 

Jenny.  Haven't  you  named  his  name  to  Lady 
Cypress?    T  doubt  you  have,  Jerry,  oftener  than 
you  ought,  and  in  away  you  should  be  ashamed  of. 
Scud.  Only  said  what  lawyer  Earling  said, — al- 
ways had  the  law  on  my  side. 

Jenny.  On  which  side  was  truth?  on  which  side 
was  gratitude!  Recollect  yourself. 
Scud.  What  should  I  recollect? 
Jenny.  I'll  tell  you : — your  adventure  at  Barn- 
staple races;  when,  in  the  pride  of  your  heart,  you 
must  shew  oflF  in  your  new  gig,  forsooth.  And  where 
would  you  have  been  now,  if  the  very  man  you  have 
defamed  hadn't  saved  your  life  at  the  peril  of  his 
own? 

Scud.  He  did,  he  did;  I  don't  deny  it.  Tit  ran 
restive  ;  tipped  me  over  a  wheelbarrow — tumbled 
under  his  heels — mighthave  been  kicked  to  atoms — 
surgeon's  work  as  it  was — snapped  my  arm — well 
it  was  not  my  neck — much  obliged  to  Harry  Alger- 
non— never  spoke  against  him  since. 

Jenny.  Speak  for  him,  mfin  ;  it  isn't  enough  you 
do  not  speak  against  him.  Liberate  your  conscience. 
Scud.  Jenny,  Jenny,  liberate  my  conscience,  as 
you  call  it,  and  I  shall  liberate  my  customers.  If 
Harry  Algernon  will  be  a  rantipole;  if  his  women 
and  his  wine,  his  racing  and  bis  revelling,  have 
crossed  him  out  of  the  old  lady's  books,  how  am  I 
to  blame? 

Jenny.  Well,  well ;  it  isn't  your  business  to  set 
the  worst  side  of  his  character  to  view;  you  have 
benefited  by  his  courage  and  humanity  ;  why  don't 
you  talk  of  them,  and  hold  your  tongue  about  his 
frailties? 

Scud.  My  tongue  can  do  nobody  any  harm.  I 
tell  you  it  is  all  up  with  him  :  lawyer  Earling  has 
done  his  business.  If  ever  he  enter  my  lady's 
doors,  or  touch  a  shillling  of  her  fortune  while 
he  breathes,  set  me  down  for  a  fool  and  a  false 
prophet. 

Jenny.  Suppose  he  does  not  aim  at  touching  a 
shilling  of  her  fortune  ;  suppose  he  only  wants — 
but  here  be  comes,  and  will  tell  you  what  he  wants. 

Enter  ALGERNON. 

Alg.  Ah  !  Jerry,  my  worthy  fellow,  give  me  your 
band,  give  me  your  help.  No,  no;  that's  not  the 
point  at  present;  take  your  fingers  off  my  pulse. 

Scud.  Very  high,  let  me  tell  you — very  full — 
gallops  at  a  furious  rate. 

Alg.  Expectation  raises  it,  hope  quickens  it. 
Love  is  my  disease  ;  and  if  you  don't  stand  my 
friend,  disappointment  will  be  my  death. 

Scud.  Love!  can't  cure  love;  troubled  enough 
to  cure  the  consequences  of  it. 

Alg.  Harkye, !    Jerry,  you   are  an   intimate  of 


Lady  Cypress  ;  I,  though  her  nearest  of  kin,  am  an 
exile.  Within  her  castle  lives  the  idol  of  my  soul, 
Emily  Fitzali  an;  obtain  forme  an  interview  with 
her;  and,  though  you  can't  cure  love,  yon  may 
rescue  me  from  death,  and  then  you  may  fairly 
boast  of  having  saved  one  man's  life  by  your  prac- 
tice. 

Scitd.  Can't  do't — not  possible.  Fair  Emily  ne- 
ver goes  out  of  tbe  castle. 

Alg.  Therefore  it  is  I  want  to  go  into  it. 
Scud.    Hopeless  case — not  upon    the   chances. 
Old'lady  won't  bear  to  look  upon  you. 

Alg.  I'll  excuse  her  if  I  may  but  look  upon  the 
young  one.  Manage  that  for  me,  my  good  fellow  ! 
Nobody  knows  me  ;  nobody  can  find  me  out;  I'm 
a  stranger  to  the  whole  family. 
Scud.  And  so  you  are  likely  to  remain. 
Jenny.  Come,  come,  Jerry,  cast  about ;  be  good- 
natured,  and  contrive  some  errand  or  pretence  to 
introduce  him.  If  there  be  a  little  danger,  surely 
you  may  risk  it  for  the  preserver  of  your  life. 

Satd.  Foolish  scheme,  jewel  Jenny  I  foolish 
scheme — won't  do. 

Alg.  Have  you  no  medicines  to  send  in?  Can't 
I  personate  your  pestle  and  mortar  man? 

Scud.  Not  you  ;  I  keep  no  such  pestle  and  mor- 
tar man  in  my  shop. 

Alg.  But  you  keep  a  heart  in  your  body,  and  a 
memory  in  your  brains ;  therefore,  you  must  stand 
for  me  as  I  have  stood  for  you. 

Jenny.  Hush  !  here  comes  Simon  Single,  the 
keeper  of  the  castle.  Leave  me  with  him,  and  I 
warrant  I  have  a  key  to  his  castle. 

Alg.  Angel  of  my  hope,  into  your  hands  I  com- 
mit my  cause. 

Scud.  Ay,  ay;  leave  your  cause,  and  quit  your 
company.  [dit  with  A  Igernon. 

Enter  SiMON  SINGLE  and  Jenny  Scud. 

Jenny.  Welcome,  welcome,  my  good  friend! 

Simon.  Glad  to  see  yon,  pretty  Mrs.  Jane. 

Jenny.  So,  you  are  taking  your  rounds  this  fair 
morning,  Mr.  Simon. 

Simon.  Better  take  them  than  Jerry's  doses. 

Jenny.  I  agree  with  you. 

Simon.  So  would  not  they,  perhaps. 

Jenny.  And  how  are  all  cronies  at  the  castle  ? 
How  does  the  venerable  virgin,  Mrs.  Buckram, 
pretty  Rachel  Williams,  and  the  rest  of  the  fair 
nuns  ? 

Simon.  Name  'em  not ;  you  have  not  left  your 
fellow.  What  is  Rachel  Williams?  a  baby. 

Jenny.  Well,  but  Mrs.  Buckram,  she's  no  baby. 

Simon.  No ;  on  my  word,  she  is  of  the  race  of 
the  Anakims. 

Jenny.  No  matter  for  that,  friend  Simon ;  you'll 
marry  Buckram. 

Simon.  No,  no ;  that  buckram  shall  never  stick 
in  my  skirts.  Harapha  of  Gath  wouldn't  marry  her. 
I  am  no  knight-errant  to  encounter  giants. 

Jenny.  I  should  think  so  ;  for  if  you  were  a  true 
knight,  you  would  not  sleep  before  you  had  set  free 
your  lovely  prisoner,  Emily  Fitzallan. 

Simon.  There's  one  a-coming  will  do  that.  Fair 
Emily  will  be  a  wife  before  you'll  be  a  widow. 
Young  Montrath  is  the  man  for  her ;  he's  expected 
every  day  with  his  uncle  Sir  Oliver.  It  is  all  agreed 
upon,  and  my  lady's  whole  fortune  will  be  settled 
on  Miss  Emily.  There's  a  start  for  you  !  there's  a 
sally  from  dependance  to  prosperity  ;  from  wanting 
everything  to  possessing  all. 

Jenny.  And  nothing  left  to  Harry  Algernon? 

Simon.  Yes;  patience,  if  he  possess  it;  and  an 
ill-name,  wlietlier  he  merit-it  or  not. 

Jenny.  Well,  I  can't  see  the  justice  of  all  this. 

Simon.  Who  can,  where  lawyer  Earling  is  con- 
cerned? That  puppy  of  an  attorney  lords  it  over 
the  whole  castle ;  and  now  we  are  in  the  bustle  of 
setting  out  Miss  Emily  in  a  style  before  Sir  Oliver 


Scene  2.] 


FALSE  IMPRESSIONS. 


arrives.  There  are  fine  dresses  to  be  made,  fine 
apartments  to  be  furnished,  and  fresh  servants  to 
be  hired  for  the  heiress. 

Jenny.  Saj  you  so?  Fresh  servants?  Are  you 
full]  If  not,  I  can  recommend  you  such  a  lackey — 
the  very  man  of  men— Jerry  shall  bring  him  to 
yon. 

Simon.  Bring  him  yourself:  lead  him  over  in  a 
white  bridle,  and  let  me  judge  of  his  points  and 
his  paces. 

Jenny.  You  shall.  My  life  for  yours.  Miss  Emily 
will  "be  charmed  with  him. 

Simon.  Adieu !  Time  flies  when  I  am  with  you. 
Once  more,  adieu!  I  shall  expect  you.  I  hope 
you  are  happy  with  your  little  doctor;  but  I  must 
think  you  were  much  too  a  fine  flower,  to  be  plucked 
by  an  apothecary,  and  stuck  into  a  gallipot.  [Exit. 

Jenny.  He's  off;  you  may  come  out  of  your 
hiding-hole ;  the  coast  is  clear. 

Enter  Algernon,  followed  hy  ScUD. 

Alg.  Now,  my  fair  advocate,  what  have  you  done 
for  me  ?   Is  there  any  hope  1 

Jenny.  Of  the  old  lady's  fortune,  none;  your 
aunt  has  not  left  you  a  shilling. 

Alg.  I'm  glad  of  it. 

Scud.  I  wonder  why. 

Jenny.  Miss  Emily  is  to  have  the  whole. 

Alg.  I'm  sorry  for  it. 

Scud.  I  wonder  wherefore. 

Alg.  I'll  tell  you,  then.  Had  my  aunt  be- 
queathed to  me  her  fortune,  she  would  have  pro- 
bably restricted  me  from  marrying  Emily  ;  having 
given  it  to  Emily,  she  has  doubtless  tied  her  up 
from  marrying  me:  had  she  done  neither  one  nor 
the  other,  I  have  enough  to  maintain  her,  and  the 
prize  had  been  my  own. 

Jenny.  And  so  she  shall;  I've  a  project  for  yonr 
meeting. 

Alg.  I  doubt  if  I  ought  to  seek  it. 

.Scud.  Very  true;  lay  it  aside  altogether :  it  will 
bring  a  plaguy  deal  of  mischief  upon  me,  and  do 
no  good  to  you. 

Alg.  Tell  it  me,  however. 

Jenny.  You'll  comprehend  it  at  once.  There  is 
a  proper  valet  to  be  hired  for  the  heiress,  fit  to  wait 
upon  her  person,  and  grace  the  back  of  her  chair 
at  table. 

Alg.  I  can't  do  it;  I  am  not  equal  to  the  task; 
I  can't  approach  so  near,  and  yet  refrain.  When 
she  spoke  to  me,  I  should  be  lost;  when  she  looked 
on  me,  I  should  betraj'  myself;  and  when  I  handed 
her  the  plate,  I  should  present  it  on  my  knee. 

Scud.  Ay,  then  you  would  be  vollied  out  of  the 
window,  and  I  kicked  out  of  the  doors.  Now, 
silly  Jenny,  what's  become  of  yonr  project? 

Alg.  Hold  there!  though  dangerous  in  the  ex- 
treme, it  is  not  altogether  desperate.  If  I  cannot 
undertake  the  offices  yon  describe,  I  may  yet  pre- 
sent myself  as  a  candidate  for  her  service ;  and,  in 
that  character,  perhaps,  obtain  an  interview  with 
my  charmer.     That  hope  is  worth  an  eHbrt. 

Scud.  It  isn't  worth  a  farthing,  and  will  bepounds 
and  pounds  out  of  my  way.  Cursed  scrape,  foolish 
Jenny  ;  cursed  scrape  ! 

Alg.  But  where  shall  I  get  a  proper  dress  to  ap- 
pear in? 

Scud.  No  where ;  yon  can't  appear  at  all. 

Jenny.  Fear  nothing;  I'll  provide  you  with  a 
dress. 

Scud.  Egad !  she  has  a  provision  for  everything. 

Alg.  Who  but  must  conquer  that  is  armed  by 
the  fair?  There  is  a  rascal  in  the  family,  Earling 
by  name,  who  has  slanderously  defamed  me  :  I'll 
wring  his  ears  from  his  head. 

Scud.  Take  care  :  Earling  is  an  attorney  ;  and  if 
he  have  any  ears  you  will  pay  for  wringing  them  ; 
if  he  have  none,  you'll  be  puzzled  to  lay  hold  of 
them. 


Alg.  Come,  Jerry,  t  see  what  staggers  you ;  you 
are  afraid  of  losing  the  old  lady's  custom. 

Scud.  You  are  right ;  I  am.  She  takes  physic, 
and  you  take  pleasure. 

Alg.  Mark  me!  I'll  not  promise  you  to  swallow 
as  many  medicines  as  she  does ;  but,  come  what 
will,  I'll  guarantee  you  against  all  losses  incurred 
on  my  account;  so,  fear  nothing,  but  come  on. 
Discretion  I  can't  boast  of,  but  in  honour  I  will 
never  be  found  wanting. 

Scud.  That's  enough,  that's  enough  !  Deal  upon 
honour,  and  I  am  with  you.  I  love  to  do  a  good- 
natured  action,  when  there's  nothing  to  be  lost  by 
''•  lExeunt. 

SciiNE  II. — An  Apartment  in  Lady  Cypress's 
castle. 

Enter  Lady  Cypress,  followed  by  Earling. 

Lady  C.  Enter,  enter,  Mr.  Earling.  You  come 
upon  a  wish. 

Earl.  Ever  prompt  to  approve  myself  your  lady- 
ship's most  devoted  and  most  absolute  humble  ser- 
vant, upon  a  wish  I  come,  upon  a  word  I  vanish. 

Lady  C.  I  am  satisfied  with  your  diligence  ;  yon 
may  spare  yourself  the  trouble  of  describing  it. 

Earl.  I  am  dumb. 

Lady  C.  Have  you  the  memorandum  about  vou 
that  I  dictated'?  '' 

Earl.  If  my  tears  have  not  defaced  them.  Be- 
lieve me,  gracious  lady,  when  I  saw  my  own  name 
set  down  to  a  bequest  so  munificent,  I  was  covered 
with  blushes,  I  was  choked  with  gratitude. 

Lady  C.  Out  with  it,  then ;  out  with  your  name, 
if  such  is  the  eft'ect,  and  write  in  Algernon's :  I 
warrant  gratitude  will  not  choke  him. 

Earl.  Good,  very  good  I  Your  ladyship  has  the 
gift  of  rallying  me  in  the  most  pleasant  way  out  of 
my  metaphors.  Choke  is  a  figure  somewhat  of 
the  strongest. 

Lady  C.  Why,  yes ;  and  I  should  think  you 
may  venture  upon  the  legacy,  and  risk  the  effects 
of  it ;  so  copy  out  your  paper  when  you  please. 

Earl.  I'll  set  my  clerks  upon  it  out  of  hand. 

Lady  C.  You'll  set  the  world  upon  it  when  I'm 
out  of  it ;  for  you  have  totally  cashiered  Harry 
Algernon,  and  he  is  the  son  of  my  sister. 

Earl.  And  your  sister  was  the  wife  of  his  father, 
and  his  father  was  your  unremitting  persecutor, 
who  vexed  you  with  a  suit  in  chancery  for  ten 
long  years;  and  ten  might  have  been  added  to  ten, 
had  it  not  been  that  I — I  speak  modestly  of  my- 
self—I am  no  egotist — I  speak  simply  of  number 
one,  and  nobody  else,  for  your  barrister  was  a 
cipher — 

Lady  C.  But  a  cipher  put  to  number  one  adds 
no  trifle  to  its  value ;  so  the  upshot  is,  you  gained 
the  suit,  and  I  paid  the  costs;  a  victory  little  to  be 
envied:  and,  after  all,  is  it  just  and  equitable,  that 
the  son  should  suffer  for  the  father's  faults? 

Earl.  O  jus  et  esquum !  as  if  he  had  not  faults 
enough  of  his  own  to  warrant  your  exclusion  of 
him ! 

Lady  C.  I  have  heard  enough  of  his  faults,  I 
confess,  if  you  are  correct  in  describing  them.  If 
you  have  deceived  me — 

Earl.  I!  I  deceive  you!  I  defame  your  nephew! 
I  who  have  never  spoken  of  his  offences  but  with 
regret  and  sorrow ;  never  brought  a  story  to  your 
ears,  but  with  the  view  of  intercepting  malice  and 
softening  down  impressions.  I  deceive  yon  !  Then 
where  is  truth  and  virtue? 

Lady  C.  Both  in  sight,  as  I  should  hope;  for 
Emily  appears. 

Enter  Emily  Fitzallan. 

Earl.  I  humbly  take  ray  leave.  Miss  Emily,  I'm 
yours.  Humph  .'  not  a  word  ?  Your  faithful  friend 
to  serve  yon.  Not  a  look? — Upstart!  I'll  marry 
the  old  lady,  and  cut  her  out  of  every  shilling,  I 
will.  {Aside,  and  exit. 


FALSE  IMPRESSIONS. 


[Act  II. 


Lady  C.  Approach,  my  dear '.  Come  near  me. 
I  must  talk  with  you.  "Well,  you  have  been  to  see 
the  apartment  I  have  newly  furnished  ;  and  do  you 
like  it,  Emilj? 

Emily.  'Tis  elegant  in  the  extreme ;  'tis  sump- 
tuous. 

Lady  C.  'Tis  your's,  my  dear  ;  it  is  to  grace  my 
Emily  that  I  have  decked  it  out. 

Emily.  For  me  such  finery  1 

Lady  C.  Child  of  my  heart,  for  yoo.  All  I  pos- 
sess is  your's. 

Emily,  I  hope  you  will  not  tempt  me  to  forget 
that  I  was  poor  and  humble. 

Lady  C.  I  hope  not.  Nature  has  endowed  yon 
with  admirable  qualities;  prosperity,  I  trust,  will 
not  pervert  them.  It  does  not  quite  come  on  you 
by  surprise  :  yon  could  not  well  suppose  I  should 
adopt  the  son  of  my  most  unrelenting  persecutor. 

Emily.  J  did  not  dare  to  reason  in  that  case. 

Lady  C.  But  you  must  know  how  worthless  in 
himself,  how  undeserving  of  my  favour  is  he  who, 
in  respect  of  consanguinity,  is  the  only  person  that 
could  supersede  you. 

Emily.  You  speak  of  Mr.  Algernon. 

Lady  C.  I  do ;  I  speak  of  him,  whom  no  one 
speaks  of  but  with  reproach  and  scorn. 

Emily.  I  do  confess  I've  heard  much  evil  speak- 
ing ;  but  'twas  from  one  who  should  have  more 
respect  for  truth  and  decency  than  to  traduce  the 
nephew  to  the  aunt. 

Lady  C.  "What  do  yon  meanl  "Would  you  de- 
fend a  libertine  1 

Emily.  No,  madam  ;  I  defend  no  libertine.  But 
you  will  not  be  angry  if  I  avow  that  I  detest  a  li- 
beller. If  he,  who  thus  has  poisoned  your  opinion, 
knows  not  the  character,  the  manners,  habits,  sen- 
timents, connections,  perhaps  not  even  the  outward 
form  and  feature  of  the  man  whose  fame  he  man- 
gles, can  I  be  to  blame  if  I  implore  you,  for  the 
love  of  justice,  to  hear  before  yon  strike? 

Lady  C.  What  is  this,  Emily?  What  is  this 
warmth  ? 

Emily.  Honest,  not  prudent;  out  of  time  and 
place ;  but  still  sincere,  though  rash. 

Lady  C.  You  call  on  me  to  hear  before  I  strike ; 
I  now  demand  if  you  that  strike  have  heard? — Do 
you  know  Algernon?  Have  you  conversed  with 
him? 

Emily.  Madam,  I  have. 

Lady  C.  You  have!  When,  where?  He  comes 
not  hither ;  never  was  admitted,  never  will  be, 
within  these  doors.  Astonishing !  that  yon  should 
dare  to  tell  me  you  have  made  acquaintance  with 
this  proHigate. 

Emily.  Hear  my  defence.  Yon  gave  me  leave 
to  pass  a  little  time,  for  change  of  air,  after  my  late 
confinement,  at  your  Hill  farm.  One  evening  I  had 
rambled  about  a  mile  from  home,  when,  upon  en- 
tering a  little  copse,  through  which  ray  footpath 
led,  judge  of  my  horror,  when  a  villain,  such  I 
must  call  him,  surprised  me,  seized  me;  and,  in 
spite  of  my  cries,  prayers,  and  entreaties — 

Lady  C.  Merciful  "Providence !  what  do  you 
tell  me? 

Emily.  A  dreadful  tale  I  should  have  had  to 
tell,  or  died  ere  I  could  tell  it,  had  not  heaven  sent 
me  a  rescue,  a  brave,  brave  preserver !  who,  with 
a  soul  all  fire,  and  motion  quick  as  lightning, 
sprung  on  the  assailant,  grasped  him  in  his  arms  ; 
and,  after  a  contention,  furious  though  short,  hurled 
him  to  the  ground,  breathless  and  maimed  with 
bruises.  Which  of  these  merit  the  name  of  profli- 
gate 1  Not  he  that  saved  me — It  was  Algernon. 

LadyC.  Algernon,  do  you  say  1  My  worthless 
nephew  Algernon  !    Take  care  ! 

Emily.  Renounce  me  if  I  tell  yon  an  untruth. 

Lady  C.  I'm  all  astonishment.  Who  was  the 
assailant? 

Emily.  Madam,  I  know  not.     Your  heroic  ne- 
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ew  bore  me  half  dead  and  fainting  to  my  honse ; 
twas  not  till  then  I  knew  him  to  be  Algernon, 
He  staid  with  me  no  longer  than  till  the  care  of 
the  good  people  had  recovered  me.  The  next 
morning  I  returned  to  the  castle,  fearing  to  remain 
any  longer  in  so  solitary  a  place.  Of  Algernon  I 
saw  no  more.  Now  suffer  me  to  ask,  if  this  be  the 
conduct  of  a  profligate'? 

Lady  C.  "Tis  a  strange  story. 

Emily.  'Tis  a  true  one,  madam. 

Lady  C.  Why  have  you  kept  it  to  yourself  thus 
long?  You've  been  returned  two  days. 

Emily.  Because  until  this  hour  I  have  not  seen 
your  spirits  in  a  state  to  bear  the  slightest  agitation. 

Lady  C.  And  do  you  think  the  agitation  slight 
that  I  now  sntferl    No,  I  see  your  danger,  Emily ; 
I  see  your  weak  credulity,  and  much  I  fear  you'll , 
find  yourself  the  dupe  of  Algernon.  What  business 
could  he  have  at  my  Hill-farm? 

Emily.  Madam,  your  tenant's  wife  nursed  Mr. 
Algernon. 

Lady  C.  She  never  should  have  nursed  you, 
Emily,  or  harboured  you  one  moment,  had  I 
known  it. 

Emily.  That's  hard;  but  I  must  suffer  and  be 
silent. 

Lady  C.  Be  silent,  then,  and  go  to  your  chamber ; 

there  you  may  meditate  on  what  yon  have  been, 

and  call  to  mind,  with  timely  recollection,  what 

you  may  be  again.  [^Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I.— The  Castle  Hall. 

Simon  Single,  Farmer  Gawdry,  and  his  Son 

Isaac,  discovered, 

Simon.  Master  Gawdry,  Master  Gawdry,  have  I 
not  said  the  word  ?  and  will  not  the  word  that  I 
have  said,  serve  and  sufiice  to  put  thee  out  of 
doubt,  that  Isaac  thy  son,  thy  son  Isaac,  will  not  do? 

Gawd.  I  pray  you,  now.  Master  Simon  Single, 
he  kind-hearted,  and  consider  of  it.  I  should  be 
main  proud  to  have  him  in  my  lady's  livery  ;  he's 
a  docile  lad,  and  can  turn  his  hand,  as  I  may  say, 
to  anything. 

Simon.  Let  him  turn  it  to  the  plough.  He's  a 
bumpkin.  Let  him  drive  the  team,  and  dung  the 
land;  he's  born  to  them.  Let  him  ring  the  hogs, 
and  tend  the  stye,  and  toil  in  the  drudgery  of  his 
vocation.  Nature  never  fashioned  him  to  be  the 
lackey  of  a  lady.  You  are  answered.  Farmer 
Gawdry. 

Gawd.  Ay,  master,  I  am  answered ;  but  I  am 
not  heard.  I  hann'a  told  you  half  the  things  my 
boy  can  do. 

Simon.  What  can  he  do  ?  Unfold. 

Gated.  A  power — Speak  for  yourself,  Isaac;  tell 
the  gentleman  what  you  can  do. 

Isaac.  A'looks  no  grave,  a'daunts  me. 

Gawd.  What  should  daunt  thee,  boy  ■?  Don't 
hang  thy  head;  but  up,  and  tell  him  boldly  what 
canst  do. 

Isaac.  I  wull,  father,  I  wull.  I  can  sing  psalms, 
shoot  flying,  worm  the  puppies,  cut  capons,  climb 
the  rookeries,  and  make  gins  for  polecats. 

Simon.  Wonderful !  And  can't  you  eat  and  drink, 
"and  sleep  and  snore  abundantly?  Can't  you  wench 
when  you  have  an  opportunity,  swear  now  and  then 
upon  occasion,  and  lie  a  little  when  it  serves  your 
purpose? 

Isaac.  Ees,  ees ;  I  know  something  of  all  these 
matters. 

Gawd,  I  told  yon  he  was  fit  to  wait  upon  any 
lady  in  the  land. 

Simon.  Upon  any  lady  but  the  Lady  C3'press  he 
is  welcome ;  upon  her  he  may  wait  long  enough 
before  he  get  any  other  answer  than  I've  given  to 
you.     Dictum  est.     Good  morning  to  you. 

Gawd.  Good  morning  to  me,  indeed!  How  long, 
I  trow,  have  you  been  this  great  man,  to  carry 
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yourself  in  yonr  geera  so  statelv  1  I  can  call  to  mind 
the  day  when  joa  came  into  tiiis  family  as  mere  a 
bumpkin  as  you  think  my  boy  to  be. 

Simon.  Keep  your  temper,  neighbour  Gawdry, 
keep  your  temper!  Mount  your  steed,  amble 
homewards;  visit  your  oves  and  your  boves;  com- 
fort your  good  dame,  and  present  my  humble  ser- 
Tice  to  her. 

Gatvd.  I  won't  comfort  her;  I  won't  present 
your  humble  service  to  her:  I  don't  find  you  are 
so  willing  to  do  her  any  service;  and,  as  for  hum- 
ble, it  don't  belong  to  you.  But  mark  my  words — 
time  is  at  hand — county  election's  coming  on — ask 
me  for  a  plumper,  then,  do;  ask  me,  I  say,  for  a 
plumper,  and  mind  where  I'll  direct  you  to  look 
for  it.    Come  along,  Isaac,  come  along! 

[Exit  with  Isaac. 

Simon.  We  men  in  power,  when  we  have  a  place 
to  give  away,  make  nine  enemies  to  one  friend ; 
and  'tis  nine  to  one  if  that  friend  don't  turn  an 
enemy  before  he  is  well  warm  in  office. — Ah !  doc- 
tor, is  it  you? 

Enter  ScUD. 

Scud.  Your  servant,  yonr  servant!  I  have  brought 
you  the  young  man  Jenny  recommended. 

Simon.  Have  you  so,  have  you  so  ?  Where  did 
you  fall  in  with  nimi 

Scud,  Crossed  upon  him  by  mere  chance — clever 
fellow — wantsaplace — think  he'll  suitMiss  Emily — 
no  objection,  dare  say,  on  his  part — won't  haggle 
for  wages — Will  you  see  him? 

Simon.  Hold  a  moment !  Has  he  got  a  character? 

Scud.  Two;  a  good  one  and  a  bad  one;  but  the 
good  one  is  what  he  would  prefer  beingknown  by. 

Simon.  I  give  him  credit  for  that.  What  name 
■does  he  bear  1 

Scud.  Henry,  alias  Harry ;  yon  may  take  your 
choice. 

Simon.  He  has  two  of  them,  it  seems.  Very 
good !    What  besides  ? 

Scud.  Scudamore. 

Simon.  A  branch  of  the  Scuds  we'll  suppose. — 
But  we'll  see  him.    Where  does  he  comefrora'! 

Saud.  T'other  side  of  the  country. — Better  let 
him  answer  questions  for  himself.  Come  in,  young 
man ;  present  yourself  to  Mr.  Simon  Single,  the 
respectable  major  domo  of  this  illustrious  family. 

Enter  ALGERNON. 

Simon.  So,  so  !  What's  here?  This  is  no  drudge 
for  all  work  and  all  weathers.  This  is  a  thing  for 
Sundays  and  for  liolydays!  As  clean  a  peg  to  hang 
a  livery  on  as  heart  could  wish.  {Aside.) — Well, 
Henry  Scudamore,  you're  for  a  place  ;  and,  I  con- 
clude, one  there's  least  to  do  will  please  you  most. 
You  are  not  used  to  labour. 

Alg.  I  am  not. 

Simon.  Nor  ever  mean  to  be,  I  dare  believe. 

Scud.  Oh,  fie!  you'll  put  him  down:  he's  mo- 
dest to  a  fault. 

Simon.  If  that  be  his  only  fault,  we'll  overlook 
it.     What  can  you  do? 

Al^,  My  best  to  please  my  mistress,  and  some- 
thing, I  should  hope,  to  gain  your  favour. 

Sijnon.  Egad!  you've  found  the  way  to  that  al- 
ready. I  like  your  manners,  countenance,  deport- 
ment; and  I  am  no  mean  judge,  although  I  say  it. 

Alg.  Sir,  you  have  all  the  right  in  life  to  say  it ; 
for  if  none  else  will  give  us  a  good  word,  we  must 
e'en  praise  ourselves. 

Simon,  A  sharp  wit,  let  me  tell  3'ou. — Harkye ! 
Henry,  your  name  I  know  ;  the  place  from  whence 
you  come  I  do  not  know;  your  qualifications  re- 
main to  be  proved,  and  your  character,  I  dare  say, 
if  it  be  of  yonr  own  giving,  will  be  an  excellent 
good  one. 

Alg.  With  your  leave,  I  should  prefer  to  speak 
upon  all  these  points  with  the  lady  I  aspire  to  serve. 


Simon.  Aspire  to  serve !  Sir,  your  most  obe- 
dient humble  servant.  I  shall  aspire  to  ask  you 
no  further  questions;  but  turn  you  over  for  exami- 
nation to  the  lady  of  the  house. 

Alg.  Is  this  the  lady  of  the  house  now  approach- 
ing^ 

Enter  Mrs.  Dorothy  Buckram. 

Simon.  Of  the  lower  house  she  is  the  lady.  Make 
your  best  bow  to  Mrs.  Dorothy  Buckram ;  but 
don't  be  too  aspiring;  if  you  ofter  to  salute  her, 
you  are  a  lost  man ;  that  blessing  don't  fall  to  ray 
lot  above  once  in  a  twelvemonth,  and  some  would 
not  aspire  even  to  that. 

Mrs.  B.  What  is  this  ribaldry  that  you  are  talk- 
ing? and  who  is  this  young  man? 

Simon.  A  youth  of  promise ;  a  candidate  for  ser- 
vice; one  that  aspires  to  the  supreme  delight  of 
carrying  clogs,  and  combing  lap-dogs,  for  the  lady 
heiress. 

Mrs.  B.  What  is  his  name  ? 
Simon.  Henry. 

Mrs.  B.  A  gentle  name,  soothing  and  soft.  I 
much  approve  of  Henry ;  I've  ever  had  a  prejudice 
for  Henry. 

Simon.  Simon  is  sweeter. 
Scud.  Jerry  is  more  brisk. 
Simon.  Sweet  Simon,  simple  Simon!  Why, 'tis 
music  ;  it  is  a  lute.  [pet. 

Scud.  But  Jerry  sounded  in  F  sharp,  is  a  trum- 
Mrs.  B.  Yes,  truly,  in  the  ears  of  a  hen-pecked 
husband  when  his  partlet  cackles.  But  can't  this 
youngster  speak?  Henry  should  speak  like  Henry : 
let  us  hear  you.  Were  I  the  mistress  yon  aspired 
to  serve,  what  would  you  say  to  me? 

Alg.  Silence  becomes  a  servant;  'tis  a  virtue; 
but  if  I  were  your  equal  and  your  lover — 
Mrs.  B.  Ah  !  then  what  would  you  say? 
Alg.  Then  if  you  stood  all  tempting  as  you  are, 
full  in  my  sight,  and  cheered  your  happy  swain 
with  smiles  so  lovely,  so  languishing,  so  alluring — 
Mrs.  B.  What  would  you  do  ? 
Alg.  I'd  snatch  you  to  niy  heart,  press  you,  ca- 
ress you,  smother  you  with  fondness — 

Mrs.B,  And  so  you  will.  Let  go,  or  I'll  scream 
out. 

Simon.  Bravo!  you'll  do.  A  very  good  rehearsal. 
Scud.  A  very  villanous  one,  if  my  Jenny  have  had 
a  part  in  it. 

Simon.  I  give  you  joy,  young  man  ;  yonr  for- 
tune's made. 

Mrs.  B.  I  wonder  who  has  taught  him  this  as- 
surance ! 

Scud.  Oh!  madam,  he's  a  pupil  of  my  Jenny's; 
I've  nothing  to  do  with  him. 

Simon,  Come,  come ;  there's  no  offence ;  'twas 
a  fair  challenge,  and  no  true  Englishman  would 
have  refus'd  it.  Courage,  my  lad!  you'll  never 
want  a  service.     Let  us  adjourn.  [Exeunt, 

Enter  LADY  Cypress  and  Earling. 
Lady  C.  Well,  now  you've  heard  the  story,  what 
do  you  say  to  it? 

Earl.  Nothing.  [lieve  it. 

Lady  C.  What,  nothing?  Then  you  don't  be- 
Earl,  Pardon  me,  madam;  I  believe  it  happened 
just  as  Miss  Emily  relates  it  to  you  ;  I  do  believe 
there  was  a  man  set  on  to  frighten  her,  and  that  he 
took  a  drubbing  from  her  hero,  for  which  I  also 
perfectly  believe  he  was  well  paid. 

Lady  C.  Why  should  you  not  suppose  it  might 
be  real?  There  are  such  drunken  fellows  up  and 
down. 

Earl.  But  sober  men  will  not  be  taken  in  by  such 
stale  stricks.  You  meet  the  same,  or  something 
very  like  it,  in  every  paltry  novel  that  you  read. 
The  man's  escaped  ;  you'll  never  hear  of  him  ;  bis 
bargain  was  not  made  to  go  to  prison. 

Lady  C.  I  see  it  now ;  I  see  tbroogh  the  coin 
trivance. 
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Earl.  Yes,  madam ;  and  you  may  also  see  which 
■way  your  property  will  go,  if  ever  miss  have  the 
disposal  of  it. 

Lady  C.  I'll  never  sign  those  deeds  in  her  be- 
half till  she  consent  to  marry  as  I'd  have  her.  In- 
deed, indeed,  yoa  have  saved  me,  my  good  sir, 
from  a  most  rash  and  inconsiderate  measure. 

Earl.  Now  is  the  time;  I'll  seize  the  happy 
moment.  My  ever  honoured  lady,  I  but  live  to 
save  and  serve  you :  my  whole  life  has  been  de- 
voted to  your  happiness.  Thr  founder  of  your  for- 
tune, I  have  fought  your  battles  manfully,  and 
stood  a  siege  as  long  as  that  of  Troy  in  your  de- 
fence; ay,  and  would  die  in  it,  if  need  required. 

Lady  C,  There  is  no  need ;  I  know  your  ser- 
vices; and,  at  my  death,  you'll  find  I  have  not 
under-rated  them. 

Earl.  She  melts— I'll  strike!  (^*i<fe.)— Not  at 
your  death,  dear  lady,  (may  that  be  far,  far  off!) 
but  with  your  life  reward  me. — Ha!  that  tells  she 
yields  to  the  impression.    {Aside.) 

Lady  C.  How  with  my  life?  You  have  my  good 
opinion,  you  have  my  friendship ;  what  more  can  I 
do  for  you? 

Earl.  Think  of  me  only  as  I  think  of  yon.  Why 
should  a  thankless  girl  engross  your  fortune?  Use 
it,  employ  it;  many  happy  days  are  yet  in  store 
for  you.  When  the  Lord  Cypress  married  you,  he 
was  your  senior  by  a  pretty  many  years  more  than 
your  ladyship  is  mine. 

LadyC.  Your  inference  from  that? 

Earl.  I  dare  not  quite  reveal  it.  I  would  wish 
your  ladyship  to  take  it  to  your  thoughts.  A  bint, 
a  word,  a  look,  so  it  were  kind,  would  greatly  help 
me  to  declare  it  to  you. 

Lady  C,  We'll  talk  no  more  at  present,  if  you 
please ;  you  will  remember  you're  my  agent,  sir, 
and  I  will  not  forget  your  services.    Good  day. 

Earl.  May  every  day  and  every  hour  be  happy 

as  I  could  wish  them,  and  jou  will  be  blessed. — 

'Twill  do  ;  her  pride  is  dropping  from  the  perch  ; 

she  totters  ;  I  shall  catch  her.         {Aside,  and  exit. 

Enter  Si MON  Single. 

Lady  C.  How  now,  Simon !  Have  you  found  a 
proper  lad  amongst  the  tenants'  sons  to  serve  Miss 
Emily  ? 

Simon.  Of  them  not  one,  so  help  me,  honoured 
lady — I  cannot  recommend  them;  they  are  boors, 
clowns,  clodpates. 

Lady  C.  What  is  to  be  done  1 

Simen,  There  is  a  youth  attending  ;  doctor  Scud 
speaks  in  his  favour. 

Lady  C.  Scud's  a  babbler. — What  do  you  say? 

Simon.  He  is  above  the  level  of  these  indige- 
nous smock-frocks  and. hob-nails.  I  should  advise 
your  ladyship  to  see  him. 

Lady  C.  By  all  means  ;  let  him  enter. 

Simon.  Henry,  you  are  permitted  to  approach ; 
the  Lady  Cypress  deigns  to  look  upon  you.  Make 
your  obeisance. 

Enter  Algernon. 

Lady  C.  So,  this  is  the  young  man;  Henry  yon 
call  him.  What  other  name  belongs  to  himl 

Simon.  Scudamore,  an  please  you ;  so  he  gives  in 
himself. 

Lady  C.  No  vulgar  name ;  and,  so  far  as  ap- 
pearances bespeak,  no  vulgar  person.  Well,  Henry 
Scudamore,  you  want  a  place. 

Alg,  I  wish  to  serve  your  ladyship. 

Lady  C.  Have  you  been  in  service? 

Alg,  Never. 

Lady  C.  So  I  should  guess.  What  leads  yon 
now  to  seek  it? 

Alg.  The  ambition  of  belonging  to  your  ladyship  : 
but  I  would  answer  more  directly,  might  I  pre- 
sume— 

Lady  C.  I  understand  you.  Simon,  leave  the 
room. —  {Exit  Simon."] — You  seem  embarrassed. 
Was  it  not  your  wish  to  speak  to  me  in  private? 


Alg.  Madam,  it  was. 

Lady  C.  And  what  have  yon  to  impart,  that  one, 
who  possibly  may  be  your  follow-servant,  might 
not  be  privy  tol 

Alg.  Madam,  I  am  a  gentleman  by  birth ;  that 
being  known  amongst  my  fellow-servants  might 
chance  to  raise  an  evil  mind  against  me,  and  make 
my  humble  station  painful  to  me :  your  candour 
will  not  think  the  worse  of  me  because  I  am  unfor- 
tunate. 

Lady  C.  No,  not  the  worse  in  charity  of  thought ; 
but  I  cannot  employ  you  in  my  service.  No  gen- 
tleman must  wait  upon  that  lady,  to  whom,  I  else, 
perhaps,  had  destined  you;  no  gentleman,  at  least, 
of  your  appearance. 

Alg.  I'm  sorry  for  it ;  but  it  is  my  fate  to  be 
judged  by  appearances,  and  condemned  by  reports.- 

LadyC.  If  you  have  fallen  into  this  decay  by 
mere  misfortune,  or  injurious  treatment,  I  can  pity 
you  ;  nay,  Henry  Scudamore,  if  that  be  your  name, 
and  if  I  knew  your  story,  (which,  at  present,  I  have 
not  time  to  hear,)  I  could  do  more;  I  could  (and 
something  whispers  me  I  would)  consider  your  ne- 
cessities, and  help  you. 

Alg.  I  am  the  victim,  madam,  of  a  villain.  My 
story  is  soon  told,  for  it  is  founded  on  a  simple 
fact,  which  I  can  make  appear  to  full  conviction,  if 
you  will  condescend  to  give  me  hearing,  and  suffer 
me  to  state  such  evidence  as  cannot  be  opposed  by 
my  defamer. 

Lady  C.  I  know  not  what  to  say  to  that,  young 
man ;  I  have  no  strength  to  spare  for  others'  bur- 
thens, and  am  already  loaded  with  my  own,  even 
to  the  breaking  down  of  my  weak  frame.  If  it  be 
a  case  of  pity,  I've  a  hand  that's  open  to  your  wants 
without  inquiry  ;  if  it  be  a  matter  of  grievance  and 
redress,  I  would  recommend  you  to  state  it  to  my 
lawyer,  Mr.  Earling,  and  he  shall  see  you  righted. 

Alg.  I  humbly  thank  you;  I  will  state  it  to  him, 
and  trust  the  goodness  of  yoar  heart  will  see  me 
righted. 

Lady  C.  Ah  !  I've  no  heart,  no  health,  no  nerves, 
to  hear  you.  You  must  excuse  me,  Henry  Scud- 
amore ;  J  dare  not  undertake  to  arbitrate ;  but 
wait  Sir  Oliver  Montrath's  arrival,  and  he  shall 
hear  you  ;  he's  a  noble  gentleman. 

Alg.  Where  shall  I  wait  the  whilst? 

Lady  C.  Where  ?  Let  me  see — yes,  you  may 
stay  this  night  here  in  the  castle.  My  old  servant, 
Simon,  will  entertain  you  at  the  second  table. 
Does  thiit  content  you? 

Alg.  I  were  most  unthankful  if  it  did  not. 

Lady  C.  Follow  me,  then,  and  I  will  give  my 
orders.  {Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Emily's  Aparttnent. 

Enter  Emily  Fxtzallan,  followed  by  Rachei. 
Williams. 

Emily.  Rachel  I 

Rachel.  Madam,  what  are  yonr  Commands? 

Emily.  Don't  answer  me  in  that  style.  I  have 
so  long  been  a  dependant,  and  lived  in  such  fami- 
liarity with  yon,  my  goodjRachel,  in  particular, 
that,  though  you  are  my  servant,  I  don't  wish  yoa 
to  use  a  language  "to  me  so  submissive. 

Rachel.  Whatever  language  you  would  have  me 
use,  so  it  will  but  convey  the  same  respect,  I  will 
endeavour  to  conform  to  it. 

Emily.  I  would  fain  keep  upon  such  terms  with 
fortune,  that  I  may  fall  back  to  my  former  poverty 
without  a  pang ;  therefore,  if  ever  you  perceive 
me  giddy  with  prosperity,  recall  my  recollection 
to  the  low  situation  I  emerged  from ;  and  do  it  ho- 
nestly, my  girl ;  don't  spare  me. 

Rachel.  You'll  want  no  monitor  to  warn  joa 
against  pride ;  and  yet,  as  yoa  require  sincerity, 
there  is  one  warning  I  conceive  is  needful  just  at 
this  crisis. 

Emily,  State  it  without  reserve. 
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Rachel.  Are  yoa  not  now  in  danger  of  incurring 
your  )}atroness's  most  severe  displeasure  1 

Emily.  Perbaps  I  am ;  but  be  explicit  with  me. 
Rachel.    Your  cbampion,  Algernon,  Las  he  not 
left  a  thorn  in  that  soft  heart  ? 

Emily.  If  you  call  gratitude  a  thorn,  he  has. 
Rachel.  Are  you  quite  sure  'tis  only  gratitude"? 
May  it  not  soon  be  love?  Nay,  give  me  leave,  is  it 
not  love  already? 

Emily.  Well,  if  it  is,  how  can  I  strive  against  it? 
Rachel.  Prudence  will  teil  how. 
Emily.  Prudence  will  tell  mean  old  gossip's  tale; 
but  who,  that  is  in  love,  will  hear  her  out? 

Rachel.  Are  you  aware  how  fatal  it  will  be  to  all 
your  expectations,  if  my  lady  discover  your  attach- 
ment? 

Emily.  Are  you  aware  how  natural  it  is  to  love 
the  man  who  saves  you  from  destruction?  My  lady 
gives  me  riches,  Algernon  rescues  my  life  and  ho- 
nour :  I  was  lost  but  for  his  courage,  I  am  only 
poor  without  her  bounty;  and  if  she  demand  that 
I  should  sacrifice  my  heart's  affections,  she  makes 
conditions  that  I  cannot  grant,  nor  would  her  for- 
tune bribe  me  to  the  attempt. 
Rachel.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Algernon's  character? 
Emily.  Does  he  that  blackens  it?  What  does 
my  lady  know  but  what  that  lawyer  instils  into  her 
ear?  Infamous  man  !  And  why  does  he  defame  him? 
Why,  but  because  he  may  retain  his  power  in  the 
estate,  and  garble  it  at  pleasure  :  besides,  he  has 
an  ample  legacy.  Believe  me,  I  hold  it  a  disgrace 
to  read  my  name  in  the  same  page  with  his  ;  nor 
would  I  be  his  partner  in  the  crime  of  plundering 
Algernon ;  but  that  I  live  in  hopes  the  time  will 
come  when  I  may  render  back  the  unlawful  spoil. 

RacheL  Then  temporize  the  whilst,  my  dearest 
lady,  or  that  time  never  will  be  yours. 

Emily.  'Tis  right;  you  counsel  well ;  and  now  I 
will  confide  a  secret  to  you:  I  have  warned  Alger- 
non, who  is  his  enemy,  and  what  base  stories  have 
been  forged  against  him. — Ah!  who  is  this?  'Tis 
he,  'tis  he  himself! 

Enter  ALGERNON. 
Alg.  Hush!  not  so  loud. 

Emily.  Your  name  was  on  my  lips.  How  came 
you  here?  How  did  you  gain  admission,  and  what 
have  you  in  view  by  this  disguise?  You  may  dis- 
close; this  friendly  girl  is  secret. 

Alg.  Then  let  her  stay;  I  would  not  be  surprised 
in  private  with  you.  I  am  here  by  sufferance  of 
Lady  Cypress :  I  have  seen  my  aunt  for  the  first 
time,  conversed  with  her,  and  lodged  a  plea  for  fur- 
ther hearing,  when  her  friend,  Sir  Oliver  Montrath, 
shall  be  at  leisure:  one  of  his  servants  is  already 
come ;  he  may  be  soon  expected. 

Emily.  And  his  nephew,  does  he  accompany  him? 
Alg,  I  did  not  ask  that  question  of  the  servant ; 
but,  if  you  wish  it,  I  will  make  the  inquiry. 

Emily.  No,  let  it  pass.  I  know  your  aunt  ex- 
pects bim. — Hark!  Rachel,  somebody  is  at  the 
door;  see  who  it  is. 

Rachel.  Madam,  there's  nobody  ;  nor  any  sound 
that  I  can  hear. 

Emily.  Stand  where  you  are,  and  listen. — What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  dress  you  wear  1 

Alg.  I  put  it  on  to  counterfeit  a  servant;  or,  I 
should  rather  say,  to  ask  for  service.  Wilfyou  not 
try  me,  Emily?  Don't  take  my  character  from  that 
attorney;  I'll  serve  you  honestly. 
Emily.  You  serve!  you're  jesting. 
Alg.  Am  I  not  your  servant?  I  am  your  faithful 
servant. 

Emily.  My  heroic  preserver!  that  is  your  right- 
ful character,  and  by  that  title  you  have  a  claim 
upon  my  gratitude,  which  only  can  expire  with 
life  :  and  now  inform  me  what  you  have  in  view  by 
this  adventure. 

Alg.  I  am  not  so  romantic  as  to  think  I  can 
maintain  my  post  longer  than  till  to-morrow,  to 


which  time  I  have  a  furlough  by  authority;  if  for- 
tune stand  my  friend,  I  may  effect  something  within 
that  period ;  but  even  now  am  I  not  supremely 
blessed  to  see  you,  hear  you,  and  behold  that  face, 
that  was  of  late  so  pale  and  wan  with  terror,  re- 
stored to  all  the  lustre  of  its  charms? 

Emily.  That  face,  assure  yeurself,  will  never  be 
turned  from  you  to  league  with  those  who  seek  fo 
rob  yon  of  your  fame  and  fortune. 

Alg.  I  am  not  robbed  of  what  enriches  you. 

Emily.  The  heart,  that  swells  with  indignation 
against  all  that  wrong  you,  had,  but  for  you,  been 
cold  and  motionless. 

Alg.  Oh!  Emily,  forbear. 

Emily.  This  and  no  more  :  I  never  will  be  made 
the  slave  of  interest  or  dupe  of  slander.  My  con- 
fidence in  you  cannot  be  shaken,  my  obligations 
cannot  be  computed.  The  life  that  I  possess  is  of 
your  giving.  What  can  I  say,  but  that  I  live  for 
you?  Now  leave  me,  Henry  ;  not  a  word,  but  leave 
me.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 
Scene  I. 
Enter  h\DY  Cypress  and  Servant. 

Lady  C.  Hark !  'tis  the  porter's  bell :  run  to  the 
hall,  and  tell  me  if  Sir  Oliver's  arrived. 

Serv.  Madam,  he's  here:  Sir  Oliver  is  present. 

Enter  Sir  Oliver  Montrath. 

Lady  C.  Welcome,  most  welcome!  Mav  I  trust 
my  senses?  This  is  above  hope,  that  you  and  I 
should  live  to  meet  again. 

Sir  O.  My  ever  dear,  my  ever  honoured  lady  I 

Lady  C.  Time  has  gone  lightly  over  you,  my 
friend.  You,  that  have  traversed  sea  and  laud,  are 
whole  ;  I,  that  have  templed  neither,  am  become  a 
shattered  wreck  on  shore. 

Sir  0.  Not  so,  not  altogether  so,  thank  heaven ! 
Time  is  a  surly  guest,  whose  courtesy  does  not 
improve  by  long  acquaintance  with  us;  but  we'll 
not  rail  at  him,  since  he  permits  us  once  more  to 
meet.  And  here's  the  same  old  castle  still  unspoiled 
by  modern  foppery ;  ay,  and  the  same  old  grand- 
sires  firm  in  their  frames,  with  not  one  wrinkle  more 
than  when  I  parted  from  them  years  ago. 

Lady  C.  Ay,  years,  indeed !  but  you  have  filled 
them  up  with  glory ;  your's  has  been  a  life  of 
themes  for  future  history,  afield  of  laurels  to  adorn 
your  tomb ;  mine  has  been  tame  and  simple  vege- 
tation. 

Sir  O.  I  have  lived  a  soldier's  life  ;  but,  heaven 
be  thanked,  I've  plundered  no  nabob,  stripped  no 
rajah  ofhis  pearls  and  pagodas,  nor  have  I  any  blood 
upon  my  sword,  but  what  a  soldier's  honour  may 
avow ;  but  you  have  here  a  reKct  of  my  gallant 
comrade.  Major  Antony  Fitzallan.  He  was  wounded 
by  my  side,  carried  off"  the  field,  and  died  in  my 
arms.  With  his  last  breath  he  bequeathed  ('twas 
all  he  had  to  bestow)  a  blessing  to  his  daughter, 
and  charged  me,  if  I  lived  to  come  to  England,  to 
thank  you  for  your  charity,  and  be  a  friend  to 
her. 

Lady  C.  I  trust  you  will  find  her  worthy  of  your 
friendship. 

Sir  O.  Is  she  good,  is  she  amiable  ?  Has  she  her 
father's  principles,  her  mother's  purity? 

Lady  C.  See  her,  and  judge  ;  she's  naturally  sin- 
cere :  but  where  is  your  nephew?  where  is  Mr. 
Lionel?  I  reckoned  with  much  pleasure  upon  see- 
ing him. 

Sir  O.  Ah !  my  good  lady,  there  I  am  unfortu- 
nate. I  have  built  upon  the  hopes  of  presenting 
him  to  you;  but  it  cannot  be  at  present.  Poor 
Lionel  is  indisposed,  and  must  bear  his  disappoint- 
ment with  what  philosophy  he  can. 

Lady  C.  The  disappointment  is  reciprocal :  a 
little  time,  I  hope,  will  bring  him  to  us. 

Sir  O.  I  wish  it  may— but,  look,  who  comes— 
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[Act  III, 


Lady  C.  This  is  my  orphan  charge.  This  is  oar 
Emilj. 

Enter  EMILY  Fitzallan. 

Sir  O,  The  very  image  of  her  lovely  mother. 

Lady  C.  My  dear,  this  is  Sir  Oliver  Montrath, 
mine  and  your  father's  friend ;  as  such,  you'll  ho- 
nour him. 

Sir  O.  As  such,  I  claim  the  privilege  to  embrace 
and  press  her  to  my  heart.  My  child,  mj  charge, 
devolved  upon  me  by  a  father's  legacy,  when  breath- 
ing out  his  gallant  soul  in  prayers  and  blessings  for 
his  Emily. 

Emily.  Oh!  sir,  were  yoa,  were  you  beside  him 
at  that  dreadful  moment? 

Sir  O.  I  was,  my  child ;  these  arms  supported 
him,  covered  with  wounds,  and  crowned  with  vic- 
tory— alas!  how  dearly  purchased! 

Emily.  Then  let  his  last  commands  be  ever  sa- 
cred ;  if  you  have  any  such  in  charge  to  give  me, 
impart  them,  I  conjure  you. 

Sir  O.  I  have  none  but  blessings  to  impart.  In 
fortune's  gifts  the  hero  had  no  share,  in  virtue's  he 
abounded.  In  the  care  of  tbis,  your  generous  bene- 
factress, he  had  left  you  ;  to  that  and  heaven's  pro- 
tection he  bequeathed  you. 

Emily.  I  am  content ;  and  what  before  I  owed  in 
gratitude  to  this  beneficent  and  noble  lady,  I  now 
will  pay  with  filial  obedience  and  duty  superadded. 
Sufifer  me,  dearest  madam,  from  this  moment  to  call 
myself  your  daughter. 

Lady  C.  As  such  I  have  adopted  you ;  remem- 
ber now,  my  child,  the  duty  jou  have  taken  on 
yourself,  the  authority  you  have  consigned  to  me. 
All  rights  parental  centre  now  in  me  ;  your  happi- 
ness, your  credit,  your  establishments,  are  trusts 
for  which  I  am  responsible.  Yon  have  no  other 
task  but  to  obey. 

Emily.  Obedience,  madam,  has  its  limitations  ; 
but  such  as  I  would  render  to  my  father  I'll  pay  to 
you.    Have  I  your  leave  to  withdraw? 

Lady  C.  You  may,  my  dear;  your  spirits  seem 
to  need  it.    Go  and  compose  yourself. 

[Exit  Emily. 

Sir  O.  Exquisite  creature!  I'm  enchanted  with 
her.  By  heaven!  'twould  be  the  height  of  my  am- 
bition, the  object  I  have  most  at  heart  in  life,  to  see 
my  Lionel — Oh !  that  I  could !  here  kneeling  at  her 
feet.  Born  of  such  parents,  trained  by  such  instruc- 
tions, and  graced  with  charms  so  lovely,  Emily, 
without  a  fortune,  is  a  match  for  princes. 

Lady  C.  If  such  be  your  disinterested  wish,  (and 
greater  happiness  I  could  not  pray  for,)  I  trust  my 
lortune  thrown  into  her  scale  will  not  make  her 
appear  less  worthy  of  your  nephew,  or  cause  you 
to  retract  your  good  opinion. 

Sir  0.  No,  surely;  but  I  doubt  if  I  should  wish 
your  fortune  to  go  out  of  the  right  channel  even  to 
Emily.  We  that  have  never  married  should  regard 
our  nephews  as  our  sons. 

Lady  C.  But  does  affinity  impose  on  me  an  obli- 
gation to  bestow  my  property  on  one  that  merits 
nothing,  to  the  wrong  of  her  that  merits  all? 

Sir  O.  Is  that  the  character  of  Algernon?  Is  he 
so  undeserving? 

Lady  C.  Ah  !  there,  my  friend,  there  is  my  ter- 
ror ;  the  destiny  I  dread  ;  the  man,  of  all  men  living, 
the  most  dangerous  to  my  peace  is  Algernon. 

Sir  O.  Indeed ! 

Lady  C.  Preserve  my  Emily  from  him ;  save  her 
from  Algernon, 

SirO.  Is  Algernon,  then,  born  to  be  a  curse  to 
both  of  us? 

Lady  C.  Explain  yourself. 

Sir  O.  He  is  your  nephew,  therefore  I  was  si- 
lent ;  but  if  he's  dangerous  to  your  peace  of  mind, 
to  mine  he's  fatal :  in  one  word,  the  wound,  of  which 
my  hapless  Lionel  now  languishes,  was  given  by  the 
hand  of  Algernon. 

Ijady  C.  Horrible  wretch !  his  murderer. 


Sir  O.  I  say  not  that ;  for  modern  poortesy  gives 
not  that  name  to  duellists,  and  honour  sanctifies 
their  bloody  deeds. 

Lady  C.  Away  with  all  such  honour!  Truth  dis- 
avows it,  nature  revolts  from  it,  religion  denounces 
it.    Oh  !  he  is  born  to  be  my  shame  and  torment. 

Sir  O.  Be  patient  for  awhile;  suspend  your 
judgment. 

Lady  C.  No,  I  regard  a  duellist  with  horror;  I 
hold  him  as  an  agent  of  the  enemy  of  mankind,  sent 
to  disturb  society,  and  rend  the  parent's  and  the 
widow's  hearts  asunder  :  one  action,  one  only  ac- 
tion, and  that  a  doubtful  one,  has  met  my  ear  in 
favour  of  that  wretch  whom  I  call  nephew,  and 
henceforth,  even  that  one  I  totally  discredit,  and 
renounce  him. 

Sir  O.  Hold,  I  conjure  yoa.  In  the  midst  of 
wrath  let  us  remember  justice,  I, 'like  you,  abhor 
a  duellist  professed ;  yet  I  am  taught  by  long  ex- 
perience how  to  make  allowances  for  younger  spirits, 
and  warmer  passions,  that  will  not  submit  to  meet 
the  world's  contempt,  and  scorn  its  prejudices. 

Lady  C.  Away!  you  talk  this  language  by  pro- 
fession ;  reason  declares  against  it. 

Sir  O.  Reason  demands  that  we  should  pause  in 
judgment.  When  two  men  draw  their  swords  upon 
each  other,  reason  will  tell  as  one  must  be  to  blame ; 
but  ere  we  fix  the  blame  upon  that  one,  justice  de- 
crees that  we  should  hear  them  both. 

LadyC.  What  says  your  nephew?  He  will  speak 
the  truth. 

SirO.  I  should  expect  he  would;  yet  I'll  not 
wholly  trust  to  any  man's  report  against  another 
in  his  own  cause  ;  and  in  this  sentiment  my  nephew 
honourably  coincides,  for  he  declines  all  answer  to 
my  questions,  and  will  state  nothing  to  affect  or 
criminate  his  antagonist.    Ha!  who  is  this? 

Eiiter  Algernon. 

Lady  C.  Go,  go;  I  did  not  send  for  you. 

Alg.  I  know  it;  but  I  wish  to  speak  in  private 
with  Sir  Oliver  Montrath, 

Sir  O.  With  me?  Who  is  this  man  ?  I  do  not 
know  him.  Is  he  one  of  your  ladyship's  domestics? 

Lady  C.  No;  he  made  offer  of  his  services,  but 
upon  talking  with  him  I  perceived  he  had  a  list  of 

frievances  to  state,  and  not  being  then  at  leisure, 
believe  I  told  him  he  might  wait  your  coming, 
and  make  his  suit  to  yoa. 

Sir  O.  And  so  he  may ;  his  looks  plead  in  his 
cause.  Is  it  your  vtish  to  speak  with  me,  young 
man? 

Alg:  It  is. 

Sir  O.  Alone? 

Alg.  Alone,  if  yoa'Il  permit  it. 

Sir  O.  Freely;  and  when  I  can  command  my 
time,  it  shall  be  your's.     I'll  call  for  you. 

Alg.  I  shall  attend  your  summons.  [Exit. 

Sir  O.  I'm  curious  what  this  man  can  have  to 
tell  me.     Do  you  conjecture? 

Lady  C.  There  is  a  mystery  about  him.  He  says 
he  is  a  gentleman  by  birth,  and  so  far  I  believe 
him.  Of  what  he  had  to  tell  besides  I  waved  the 
hearing,  but  offered  him  relief:  that  plid  not  seem 
his  object,  nor  was  it  mine  to  take  a  gentleman  into 
my  service.  But  you  will  know  the  whole :  shall 
we  adjourn,  and  see  what  is  become  of  Emily? 

Sir  O.  With  all  my  heart ;  and  I  hope  the  mourn- 
ful subject  of  our  last  interview  may  be  no  more 
revived.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. 

Enter  Lawyer  Earling  meeting  Algernon. 

Earl,  So,  whence  come  you  ?  who  are  you?  what's 
your  business? 

Alg.  Sir,  I  don't  know  you. 

Earl.  Not  know  me!  that's  much.  Von  must  be 
new,  indeed. 

Alg.  Are  you  that  worthy  gentleman,  Mr. 
Earling? 
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Earl.  I  am  tlie  very  person. 

A^.  Heaven  reward  you!  Your  fame  is  soanded 
forth  through  all  the  county. 

Earl.  Are  you  not  hired  to  wait  on  Miss  Filz- 
allan? 

Alg.  No,  sir,  my  character  don't  seem  to  recom- 
mend me  to  the  Lady  Cypress.  If  you  would  speak 
for  me,  'twould  make  my  fortune. 

Earl.  How  can  I  speak  for  you,  whom  I  don't 
know? 

Alg.  'Twould  be  as  easy  as  to  speak  against  me. 

Ettrl,  Bat  I  do  neither;  I  have  no  concern  with 
you  or  with  your  character. 

Alg.  Indeed!  they  told  me  you  were  famous  for 
it. 

Earl.  For  what  is  it  I'm  famous? 

Alg.  For  speaking  about  characters  you've  no 
concern  with-;  therefore,  I  pray  you,  sir,  take  mine 
in  hand,  and  do  me  justice.  I  suspect  some  villain 
has  cruelly  defamed  me.  Doesn't  an  action  lie  for 
that  at  law? 

Earl.  Go  ;  you're  a  fool ;  begone! 

Alg.  I  am  a  fool,  to  ask  a  knave  for  justice. 

[ExU. 

Earl.  Knave !  do  you  call  me  knave?  I'll  trounce 
you,  sirrah!  I'll  blow  vou  to  the  moon,  audacious 
beggar!  Ah!  master  Doctor,  do  you  know  that 
rascal  ? 

Enter  ScuD. 

Scud.  I  know  several  rascals,  but  which  of  them 
do  you  mean  1 

Earl.  That  impudent  new  comer,  that  mad  fel- 
low, that  dares  to  insult  me. in  my  lady's  house. 
Call  me  a  knave,  indeed,  and  to  my  face!  did  you 
ever  hear  such  insolence"! 

Scud.  Never,  never.  If  he  had  only  said  it  be- 
hind your  back,  why,  'twere  but  ^ui'(2  for  guo ;  it 
would  have  passed;  but  to  your  face!  Ohl  mon- 
strous ! 

EarL  I'll  set  him  in  the  stocks ;  I'll  hare  his  ears 
nailed  to  the  whipping-post. 

Scud.  No,  don't  do  that;  if  whipping-posts  had 
ears,  they'd  hear  the  cries -of  those  that  are  tied  to 
them,  and  pity  them. 

Earl.  Pooh!  you're  as  great  a  fool  as  he,  me- 
thinks :  I've  done  with  you.  Look  to  yourself.  Sir. 
Gallipot,  your  reign  will  not  be  long  on  this  ground, 
take  my  word  for  it.  l^Exit. 

Scud.  There,  there,  there !  I'm  blown  up,  ousted, 
all  is  over  with  me.  "Thought  to  have  had  ray  lady's 
custom  till  her  death  :  perceive  now  she  will  be  one 
of  the  few  patients  that  outlive  my  prescriptions. 
Oh  I  fine  work,  fine  work  ! 

Re-enter  Algernon. 

Alg.  How  now,  friend  Scud!  what  ails  you? 

Scud.  Friend !  call  me  fool.  I'm  ruined  by  my 
friendship.  You've  played  the  devil's  dance  with 
that  d — d  lawyer,  and  set  him  whip  and  spur  upon 
my  back. 

Alg.  Why,  that's  his  proper  place :  back-biting 
hi  bis  trade? 

Scud.  And  what's  my  trade,  do  you  think?  where 
shall  I  drive  it?  my  gallipots  may  grow  into  the 
^helves  for  everlasting,  if  I'm  to  be  made  the  cat's- 
paw  of  your  schemes  and  foolish  Jenny's;  but  I'll 
go  tell  my  lady  all  about  you. 

Alg.  No,  no,  you'll  not  do  that,  my  little  Scud. 

Scud.  I'll  tell  yon  what  I  won't  do — lose  my 
customer. 

Alg.  Ay,  but  consider  what  an  ornament  your 
ears  are  to  your  head ;  and  you'll  lose  them  incon- 
tinently if  you  betray  me. 

Scud.  My  ears,  indeed !  look  to  your  own ;  the 
lawyer  has  sworn  to  nail  them  to  the  whipping-post. 
I've  got  a  wig,  so  have  not  you,  my  master.  Be- 
sides, I'm  not  quite  certain  but  my  lady's  custom 
will  be  the  greater  loss;  She  takes  a  world  of 
pby«i«. 


Enter  SiMON  SINGLE. 

Simon.  Who  talks  of  physic?  I've  the  best  of 
medicines :  a  case  of  old  canary,  which  my  lady 
has  ordered  us  to  tap,  and  drink  a  welcome  to  our 
noble  guest.  Sir  Oliver Montrath.  I've  put  my  lips 
to  it:   tis  supernaculum. 

Scud.  I  see  you  have ;  I  see  'tis  supernaculum, 
for  some  of  it  has  got  Under  your  wig  already. 

Simon.  My  wig ;  no,  no.  Dame  Dorothy  set  that 
awry  with  a  kind  cuff  o'  the  ear. 

Scud.  You  put  your  lips  to  her,  too,  it  should 
seem. 

Simon.  Perhaps  I  did,  but  that's  all  buckram. 
Doctor.  Ah  !  Henry,  give  me  your  hand.  Stand 
fast,  my  gallant  hearts  ;lo  !  where  she  comes  again, 
a  portly  sail  right  on  upon  our  convoy.  My  life 
upon't,  she's  bound  to  the  Canaries. 

Enter  Mrs.  Buckram. 

Mrs.  B.  Oh !  thou  rash  youth,  thou  hast  undone 
thyself.     Earling  has  vowed  thy  ruin. 

Scud.  He  has  vowed  my  ruin,  too,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  few  vows  that  he  will  keep  religiously. 

Mrs.  B.  Ah !  he's  a  carnal  man ;  he'll  swallow  up 
this  castle  and  its  fortunes. 

Simon.  I  hope  the  turrets  of  it  will  stick  by  the 
way  and  choke  him.  He  sha'n't  swallow  the  canary 
in  it,  however ;  we'll  be  beforehand  with  him  at  that 
sport. 

Scud.  I  would  I  had  the  cooking  of  one  dose  for 
him!  I  wish  he'd  swallow  that.  It  should  be  a 
settler. 

Mrs.  B.  What  has  he  done  by  Harry  Algernon? 
There's  malice  for  you  ;  there's  a  batch  of  mischief; 
blasted  his  character,  garbled  his  fortune,  and  turned 
my  lady's  heart  to  stone  against  him, 

Simon.  Flint,  iron,  adamant.  I  told  her  so : 
"  Madam,"  said  I,  "the  gentleman  is  wronged; 
the  neighbours,  where  he  lives,  all  give  him  a  good 
word,  the  gentry  love  him,  his  father  doats  on  him, 
the  poor  adore  him  :  there  is  but  one  bad  character 
betwixt  him  and  your  attorney.  Judgs  you,"  said 
I,  "  which  party  it  belongs  to." 

Alg.  Did  you  say  this? 

Simon.  I  did. 

Alg.  Then  you're  an  honest  fellow. 

Simon.  I  know  that  well  enough.  Yes,  I  did 
say  it. 

Scud.  How  did  she  take  it? 

Simon,  As  she  takes  your  physic:  gulped  and 
made  wry  faces ;  but  it  went  down. 

Scud.  I  hope  'twill  stay  by  her. 

Simon,  I  hope  it  will,  and  when  we've  drunk 
confusion  to  attornies,  I'll  deal  her  out  another 
dose  a  little  stronger.  D —  it! — no,  hold,  I  will  not 
swear;  I'll  do  it  coolly:  come,  we'll  call  a  council 
in  the  Canaries. 

Scud.  Agreed ;  I'll  drink  myself  into  a  little 
courage,  and  have  a  word  with  the  old  lass  myself. 

Simon.  Come  on,  my  hearts!  Henry,  conduct  the 
lady.  You  may  solicit  her  fair  hand  in  safety.  Jerry 
and  I  have  wigs.  \_Exeunt. 

Scene  III. 

Lady  Cypress,  Emily,  Sir  Oliver  Montrath, 

a7id  Earling  discovered. 

Lady  C.  Now,  Emily,  you  see  what  misery  that 
wicked  man  has  brought  upon  us  all. 

Emily.  I  am  sorry  for  Sir  Oliver's  misfortune. 

Lady  C.  I  hope  you  have  also  pity  for  the  suf- 
ferer. 

Emily.  I  trust  I  have  for  all'that  merit  it. 

Earl.  I'm  sure  Miss  Emily  will  not  attempt  to 
extenuate  the  guilt  of  such  an  action. 

Emily.  Yon  may  be  sure  I  never  will  defend  a 
guilty  person,  knowing  him  for  such;  be  you  as 
careful  how  you  criminate  an  absent  man  till  yoa 
have  proofs  against  him.  {To  Sir  O.)  Sir,  you  are 
silent;  I  should  wish  to  know  if  you  have  anything 
to  urge  against  him. 
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Sir  O.  Nothing,  my  dear,  I'm  listening  with 
attention,  and,  therefore,  silent.  I  should  be  sorry 
were  you  less  unwilling  to  give  up  your  opinion  of 
a  man  who  rendered  you  such  service. 

LadyC.  What  service?  Earling,  you  have  heard 
the  story ;  let  us  hear  what  you  have  to  say  upon  it. 

Earl.  If  Miss  Fitzallan  will  suffer  me  to  put  a 
simple  qaestion  to  her. 

Emily.  By  all  means ;  pot  your  qaestion. 

Earl.  When  Mr.  Algernon,  by  happy  chance, 
came  in  so  opportunely  to  her  rescue,  can  Miss 
Fitzallan  say  what  brought  him  thither  so  far  from 
his  own  home? 

Emily.  I  never  asked  what  caused  him  to  be 
there,  nor  did  he  tell  me. 

Earl.  We'll  call  it,  then,  a  very  happy  chance 
without  a  cause,  or  a  most  fortunate  presentiment 
that  somewhere  in  that  grove  there  would  be  found 
a  damsel  in  the  power  of  some  vile  ruffian,  whom 
be  was  doomed  to  rescue.  Some  people  might  sup- 
pose this  a  collusion,  but  Miss  Fitzallan  can  remove 
all  doubts  by  telling  us  who  was  the  villain  that 
offered  her  that  violence. 
,  Sir  O.  Can  you  do  this,  my  Emily? 

Emily.  I  cannot. 

Earl.  Did  Mr.  Algernon  know  who  he  was? 

Emily.  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Earl.  Did  he  secure  his  person  ? 

Emily.  No;  his  care  was  wholly  turned  to  me; 
the  man  he  left  upon  the  ground,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
disabled. 

Earl.  I  have  done :  I  leave  it  to  the  court  to 
judge. 

Lady  C,  A  barefaced  trick.    It  is  too  palpable. 

Sir  O.  Who  can  say  that?  Let  Mr.  Algernon 
speak  for  himself. 

Earl.  Speak! 

Sh-  O.  Ay,  you  have  spoke,  and  should  not  he? 
That's  justice,  is  it  not? 

Earl.  Did  you  always  find  it  so  where  yon  have 
been,  Sir  Oliver? 

Sir  O.  Whether  I  foand  it  so  or  not,  I  felt  it. 

Emily.  Now,  Mr.  Earling,  you  may  put  those 
questions  you've  pressed  on  me  to  Mr.  Algernon. 
Perhaps  he'll  answer  them. 

Lady  C.  Emily,  Emily,  you  forget  yourself. 

Emily.  Madam,  I  should,  if  I  forbore  to  speak 
when  charges  such  as  these  are  urged  against  an 
absent,  therefore,  a  defenceless  man.  You  have 
not  allowed  him  to  approach  you,  madam ;  this 
gentleman,  equally  unknown  to  him,  prejudges  him 
at  once  ;  he  is  ingenious  to  find  out  bad  motives  for 
good  actions ;  there's  not  a  virtue  in  the  human 
heart  but  may  be  metamorphosed  by  such  cunning 
into  a  vice.  Sir  Oliver  has  said,  and  said  it  in  the 
language  of  a  hero,  "  Let  Mr.  Algernon  speak  for 
himself." 

Sir  O.  And  I  repeat  those  words :  let  him  be 
heard.  However  circumstances  bear  against  him, 
and  wretched  though  he  has  made  me,  still  I  hold 
it  matter  of  conscience  never  to  prejudge,  however 
strong  the  grounds  of  ray  suspicion. 

Lady  C.  Sir  Oliver,  we  do  not  think  alike,  and 
therefore,  with  your  leave,  we'll  cut  this  subject 
short.  Emily  will  retire ;  a  little  recollection  will 
be  useful  to  shew  the  error  of  some  rash  opinions 
and  amend  them.  Go,  child,  remember,  I  have  now 
a  right  to  look  for  the  obedience  of  a  daughter. 

Emily,  And  I  to  expect  the  mildness  of  a  mo- 
ther. lExit. 

Lady  C.  And  now.  Sir  Oliver,  with  your  per- 
mission, I  will  despatch  a  little  business  with  my 
agent,  and  leave  you  to  fulfil  your  promise  to  that 
young  man,  who,  I  perceive,  is  waiting  to  approach 
yon.    Follow  me,  Mr.  Earling.  [Exit  with  Earling. 

Sir  O.  See  here  a  sample  of  the  blessings  of  de- 
pendance!     Poor  orphan  Emily!  'tis  now  my  turn 
to  prove  that  I  am  worthy  to  be  called  the  friend  of ' 
thy  gallant  father. 


Enter  Algernon. 
Oh!  come  in,  come  in,  young  roan.    I  promised 
yon  a  hearing,  and  I'll  make  good  my  word;  but 
as  my  mind  is  pressed  with  many  matters,  be  short, 
and  to  the  point. 

Alg.  I  will.  Your  nephew  has  had  an  affair  with 
Mr.  Algernon,  and  is  wounded.  Yon  have  visited 
him,  no  doubt.  Has  he  related  to  you  the  particu- 
lars of  that  unpleasant  business? 

Sir  O.  Before  I  answer,  let  me  know  who  it  is 
that  questions  me. 

Alg.  My  father  lives  upon  the  lands  of  SirGeorge 
Algernon,  and  I  have  some  acquaintance  with  his 
son,  the  person  whose  unlucky  chance  it  was  to 
wound  your  nephew. 

Sir  O.  And  what's  your  motive  for  the  question 
that  you  now  put  to  me? 

Alg.  I  am  no  stranger  to  your  character,  and  if 
you  know  the  circumstances  of  that  duel,  I  trust 
you  will  not  suffer  Mr.  Earling  to  misrepresent 
them  to  the  Lady  Cypress. 

Sir  O.  Certainly  I  should  not,  if  I  knew  the 
truth,  sufler  it  to  be  disguised ;  but  I  have  no  par- 
ticulars from  my  nephew.  The  affair  remains  a 
mystery.    Can  you  develope  it? 

Alg.  If  Lady  Cypress  will  permit  me  to  stay  this 
night,  as  she  has  promised,  and  you  can  bring  me 
to  an  explanation  with  her  in  your  presence,  I  can 
so  far  elucidate  this  mystery,  that  if  you  still  per- 
sist to  trace  it  home,  you  shall  have  full  possession 
of  the  means. 

Sir  O.  I  hardly  should  expect  it  at  your  hands  ; 
nor  where  my  nephew's  honour  is  concerned  shall 
I  be  easily  induced  to  listen  to  other  evidence  than 
that  of  facts,  incontrovertibly  attested,  and  (I  am 
free  to  say)  admitted  on  his  part. 

Alg.  'TIs  to  such  facts  and  such  authorities  I 
shall  appeal. 

Sir  O.  And  do  you  mean  to  criminate  my  nephew? 

Alg.  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  have  no  other  meaning 
but  to  declare  the  troth. 

Sir  O.  Have  you  the  means  to  know  it  ?  Were 
you  present  at  the  rencontre? 

Alg.  If  it  appear  that  I  have  not  the  means  to 
know  the  truth,  or  knowingly  disguise  it,  treat  me 
as  I  deserve  ;  I'm  in  3'our  hands. 

Sir  O.  Well,  sir,  I'll  urge  no  further  questions 
on  you,  but  use  my  interest  with  the  Lady  Cypress 
to  procure  you  the  interview  yon  wish.  Now  fail 
not  on  your  part:  you  know  me,  sir;  I  trust  to 
you  unknown. 

Alg,  Poor  as  I  seem,  I  have  a  soul  within,  that 
never  yet  was  tainted  by  dishonour.  [Exeunt, 

ACT  IV. 

Lady  Cypress,  Emily  Fitzallan,  «nd Earling 
discovered. 

Lady  C.  Well,  child,  I  have  here  the  instrument 
that  makes  you  rich  above  the  dreams  of  avarice. 
I  have  not  executed  it,  for  that  depends  on  you  ;  I 
have  not  cancelled  it,  because  this  gentleman,  your 
steady  friend,  has  interceded  with  me  to  recal  you 
once  more  to  recollection  and  atonement. 

Emily.  For  what  must  I  atone? 

Lady  C.  For  your  intemperate  defence  of  Alger- 
non. Guilty  or  innocent,  no  more  of  him.  Where 
I  bestow  my  fortune,  I  expect  to  find  no  opposition 
to  my  will  in  the  disposal  of  it. 

Emily.  What  is  your  will  in  that  respect? 

Lady  C.  This  is  my  will :  if  Lionel  Monlrath 
survive  his  wound,  he  is  the  man  I  destine  for  my 
heiress.  To  this,  if  you  declare  instant  assent,  I  shall 
as  instantly  confirm  this  paper ;  if  not,  I  cancel  it, 
and  cast  yon  off. 

Emily.  Not  all  the  world  could  bribe  me  to  do 
that,  l)efore  I  know  which  is  the  offending  party. 
What  baseness,  what  ingratitude  were  mine,  to 
give  my  hand  to  him  that  wronged  the  brave  pre- 
server of  my  life  and  honour ! 


Scene  2.] 
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Lady  C.  Obstinate  girl !  you  have  no  Buoh  pre- 
server. Have  not  I  told  you,  it  was  mere  collusion? 

Emily.  Madam,  you  have ;  but  I  am  not  con- 
vinced, because  you  told  me  so  by  your  attorney, 
not  from  your  own  knowledge  and  conviction. 

Lady  C.  What  will  convince  you? 

Emily.  Proof  well  established,  and  all  parties 
heard. 

Lady  C.  You  to  make  terras,  that  called  your- 
self my  daughter !    Where  is  your  duty  ? 

Emily.  Inviolate,  unbroken.  I  shall  ever  bear 
you  respect  and  true  devotion  for  your  goodness  ; 
but  no  parent,  no  patroness,  not  even  my  father, 
to  whose  awful  spirit  I  now  appeal,  could  have  the 
power  or  could  possess  the  right  to  tear  away  af- 
fections from  my  heart,  which  honour,  gratitude, 
have  planted  there,  or  force  me  to  conspire  with 
that  bad  man  in  stripping  Algernon  of  fame  and 
fortune,  and  fixing  artifice,  deceit,  and  murder  upon 
a  man  so  near  to  you  in  blood,  in  nature  so  abhor- 
rent of  those  crimes. 

Lady  C.  You  are  mad;  I  have  done  with  you;  I 
cast  you  oif.  Now,  Mr.  Earling,  take  away  j'our 
papers;  they,  or  the  thankless  object  they  allude 
to,  must  be  entirely  changed  before  I  sign  them. 

lExit. 

Earl.  Miss  Emily,  it  grieves  me  to  the  heart  to 
have  heard  what  now  has  passed.  Indeed,  you 
•wrong  me  if  you  suppose  I  am  the  author  of  this 
fatal  breach.  1  am  no  otherwise  the  enemy  of  Mr. 
Algernon  than  as  I  am  your  friend;  in  very  truth, 
I'm  not  his  enemy. 

Emily.  Sir,  for  your  enmity  to  Mr.  Algernon, 
and  so  much  of  yoor  friendship  as  flows  from  it,  I 
pray  you,  let  them  go  together;  I  have  no  use  for 
either. 

Earl.  Do  yon  scorn  me  because  I  pity  you? 

Emily.  You  pity  me !  There  cannot  be  that  state 
of  human  wretchedness  which  could  reduce  me  to 
accept  your  pity.  I  wonder  you  can  waste  your 
time  with  one,  who  neither  courts  your  favour,  fears 
your  power,  nor  credits  your  professions. 

Earl.  Well,  haughty  madam,  I  have  been  a 
friend,  and  I  can  be  a  foe.  \_Exit. 

Enter  Algernon. 

Alg.  My  Emily,  my  angel,  what  is  this  I  have 
heard?  Discarded,  disinherited,  and  for  your  ge- 
nerosity to  me. 

Emily.  Yes,  Algernon,  I'm  poor  but  free.  I  was 
a  prisoner  in  a  gaudy  cage,  where  they  would  fain 
have  taught  me  to  call  names,  and  whistle  to  a  tune 
of  Earling's  making;  but  being  a  bad  bird,  and  ob- 
stinate, my  keeper  let  me  fly  ;  and  now  I've  got  the 
•wide  world  for  my  portion,  and  nothing  but  my  own 
small  wits  to  trust  to  for  picking  up  a  living. 

Alg.  Fly  to  me,  perch  on  my  breast,  for  in  my 
heart  you'll  find  both  shelter  and  affection. 

Emily.  Ah  !  that  is  generous,  gallant,  like  your- 
self; but  'tis  not  yet  a  time  for  me  to  hear  you. 
The  asylum  that  you  offer  is  attacked,  the  very  ci- 
tadel of  your  life  and  honour  is  besieged  by  assail- 
ants, and  you  must  beat  them  off,  my  hero,  or  I  have 
sacrificed  myself  to  ruin  without  the  enjoyment  of 
that  honest  pride  •which  glories  in  the  cause  for 
which  it  suffers. 

Alg.  Doubt  me  not,  Emily,  the  shield  of  truth 
covers  my  breast,  and  I'm  invulnerable. 

Emily.  Earling  accuses  you  of  a  collusion  with 
my  unknown  assailant  in  the  wood. 

Alg.  I'm  armed  against  that  charge. 

Eudly.  And  for  your  wounding  of  Montrath,  he 
calls  it  assassination.  There  I  should  fear  you  are 
not  so  well  armed,  having  no  seconds  to  appeal  to, 
and,  therefore,  more  exposed  to  his  attack. 

Alg.  Let  him  come  on ;  at  all  points  I  defy  him. 
Now,  my  sweet  advocate,  repose  in  peace,  and  wait 
the  event. 

Emily.  Farewell '.  If  I  am  ruined  in  the  cause  of 
truth,  I'll  not  regret  the  sacrifice.  [£xtf . 


Alg,  Heroic  Emily,  how  I  adore  you!  Ha! 
Jerry,  whence  come  you? 

Enter  JERRY  SCUD. 

Scud,  From  the  Canaries,  where  the  illustrious 
major-domo  governs,  and  drinking  is  a  duty  by  the 
laws  of  the  sage  Solon  of  the  cellars,  the  profound 
Diogenes  of  the  tubs,  of  whose  academy  I  am  a 
member. 

Alg.  You've  not  betrayed  me  in  your  cups,  I 
hope. 

Scud.  Betrayed  you!  no;  if  you  had  fired  the 
house,  burnt  the  old  lady  in  it,  and  violated  the 
virgin  purity  of  dame  Buckram,  I'd  not  betray  you. 
D —  it!  I  scorn  a  sneaker;  I  loath  him  worse  than 
physic.  Go  on,  my  boy,  and  fear  not ;  I  am  steady. 

Alg.  Pretty  well  for  that.  You've  had  a  sip  or 
two  with  honest  Simon. 

Scud.  Simon's  a  fish;  Dame  Buckram  is  a  leecb, 
fills  where  she  fastens,  and  delights  in  suction  :  I 
honour  her  for  her  absorbent  qualities,  and  I  pro- 
nounce that  they  are  silly  apes  and  ignoramusses, 
that  say  wine  gets  into  the  head ;  'tis  false,  I  say 
it  gets  into  the  heiirt;  it  drives  ill  humour,  melan- 
choly, treason,  and  a  whole  gang  of  cowardly  com-- 
panions  out  of  a  man,  as  a  carminative  does  crudi- 
ties and  indigestion ;  it  would  have  set  my  consti- 
tution clear,  only  there's  one  thing  sticks — 

Alg,  What's  that,  my  honest  fellow?  Out  with 
it. 

Scud.  Why,  then,  'tis  jealousy ;  and  that,  yoa 
know,  is  a  confounded  spasm. 

Alg.  Away  with  it  at  once!  Why,  man,  you  don't 
know  half  your  happiness ;  you  have  the  best  wife 
in  the  country.  Oh  !  if  you  could  have  heard  her 
pine  for  you  last  night;  she  wouldn't  hear  of  com- 
fort. 

Said.  Indeed,  indeed !  May  I  believe  you,  'squire? 
May  I  be  sure  I'm  not  the  horned  beast? 

Alg.  None  of  my  making,  Jerry,  on  my  honour. 

Sctid.  Oh,  jubilate!  then  I  kick  the  clouds. 
Good  b'ye,  good  b'ye  to  you.  Let  me  embrace  yon. 
All  luck  attend  you.  I'm  going  to  my  lady;  if  I 
can  throw  in  a  provocative  to.  stir  her  in  your  fa- 
vour I  will  do  it;  I  will  upon  my  soul.  Good  b'ye 
to  you! 

Alg.  Stop,  Jerry;  hold  your  hand,  my  gallant 
fellow !  I  am  too  much  your  friend  to  let  you  go  to 
Lady  Cypress  in  your  present  state.  Why,  man, 
you  are  tipsy. 

Scud.  Say  drunk,  and  you'll  not  say  more  than  is 
true;  but  then  it  is  I  cure  my  patients;  when  I  am 
only  sober  I  let  them  cure  themselves.  [Exit. 

Alg.  Well,  get  you  gone ;  I  am  not  bound  to  find 
reason  for  him  that  will  not  keep  his  own.     [Exit. 

Scene  II. 

Lady   Cypress,    and  Rachel    Williams 
discovered. 

Lady  C.  Come  hither,  Rachel,  I  would  speak 
with  you.  When  I  promoted  you  to  be  about  the 
person  of  Miss  Emily  Fitzallan,  it  was  because  I 
saw  you  were  attached  to  her,  and  I  was  willing  to 
do  her  a  grace  by  thus  preferring  yon.  If  you  must 
now  fall  back  into  your  station,  it  is  not  that  I  have 
withdrawn  my  favour  from  you,  bntfrom  your  mis- 
tress. 

Rachel.  I  know  it,  madam  ;  all  yonr  people  know 
it,  for  Mr.  Earling  has  announced  it  to  us  ;  but  I 
must  beg  your  ladyship  to  excuse  me  if  I  decline 
all  service  but  Miss  Emily's. 

Lady  C.  What  should  enable  her  to  keep  a  ser- 
vant? 

Rachel.  Then  she  will  stand  in  the  more  need  of 
me  ;  I'll  work  my  fingers  to  the  bone  to  serve  her. 
Your  ladyship  may  turn  me  from  your  doors,  but  I 
will  say  that  Mr.  Earling  is  a  base  cruel  man,  and 
when  he  has  driven  all  your  relations  from  you,  yonr 
ladyship  will  find  your  house  a  desert,  and  nothing 
but  a  villain  left  within  it.  lExit, 
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Lady  C.  Oat  of  my  sig6t!  begone!  Such  inso- 
lence is  not  to  be  endured  :  yet,  Earling  is  to  blame 
to  publish  this  to  all  my  family.  So,  what  comes 
next? 

Enter  Mrs.  Dorothy  Buckram. 

Mrs.  B.  Madam,  I've  served  your  ladyship  too 
long  to  bear  the  arrogance  of  Mr.  Earling.  I  beg 
to  be  discharged;  I'll  not  live  in  the  house  with  one 
who  drives  Miss  Emily  out  of  your  doors,  tells  such 
monstrous  lies  of  Mr.  Algernon,  and  sets  your  lady- 
ship against  all  your  friends  and  relations. 

Laay  C.  Who  made  you  a  judge  in  matters  that 
concern  me  only  1  When  you  are  cool,  I'll  hear  yon. 
I  know  you  have  been  junketing  and  caballing  with 
Rachel  Williams,  and  the  rest  of  them :  pr'ythee, 
retire.  r 

Mrs.  B.  That's  what  I  mean  to  do,  and  others 
beside  me,  or  I'm  mistaken.  We  respect  your  la- 
dyship, but  we  can't  put  up  with  your  attorney. 

lExit. 
Enter  EaRLINO. 

Lady  C.  There,  Mr.  Earling,  you  hear  what  is 
said  against  you:  murmurs,  complaints,  invectives 
from  all  quarters. 

Earl.  No  wonder,  when  that  Henry  Scudamore, 
whom  I  suspect  to  be  a  secret  agent  of  your  un- 
worthy nephew's,  sets  them  on  to  blacken  and  ar- 
raign me.  Madam,  be  has  had  the  insolence  to  give 
aie  the  worst  of  names. 

Lady  C.  Then  give  him  his  dismission ;  send  him 
away  at  once. 

Earl.  It  shall  be  done.  [Exit. 

iMdy  C.  Oh  !  that  Sir  Oliver  had  postponed  his 
visit  to  his  nephew  but  one  hour! 

Enter  Sew. 

Ah!  pr'ythee,  pr'ythee,  do  not  plague  me  now. 
What  brings  you  hither? 

Scud.  Duty,  ray  lady,  duty;  want  to  hear  how 
the  draughts  have  agreed. 

Lady  C.  'Tis  plain  how  your  draughts  have 
agreed;  the  operation's  visible;  no  matter  about 
mine. 

Scud.  Oh!  pardon  me,  there  is  great  matter: 
spared  for  no  pains — employed  the  best  of  drugs — 
liope  I  have  given  content — but  rumours  fly — no 
parrying  defamation — a  man  may  be  accused  be- 
hind his  back,  and  who  can  stand  it? 

Lady  C.  What  rumours  do  you  allude  to  ]  Who 
has  accused  you? 

Scud.  I  don't  know  who  may  have  accused  me, 
my  lady ;  I  wish  to  heaven  I  could  say  I  have  ac- 
cused nobody. 

Lady  C.  What  do  you  mean? 

Scud.  Oh  dear!  madam,  I  am  troubled  with  the 
Leart-ache  ;  I  have  a  lacerated  conscience. 

Lady  C.  You  have  a  loaded  head,  I  perceive ; 
more  wine  in  it  than  wit. 

Scud.  True,  my  lady  ;  it  is  so  full  I  can  no  longer 
hide  the  truth  within  it.  Out  it  must  come,  and  true 
it  is,  I  have  slandered  Mr.  Algernon.  He  saved 
my  life,  and  I  have  stabbed  his  character. 

Lady  C.  You  don't  know  what  you  say  :  you're 
tipsy. 

Scud.  I  wish  I  had  been  tipsy  when  I  spoke  of 
him ;  then  I  should  have  told  the  truth. 

Lady  C.  Go  your  ways ;  get  you  gone :  a  man 
that  is  in  two  stories  should  be  credited  for  neither. 
You  have  made  him  out  to  me  a  compound  of  all 
vices. 

Scud.  That  was  the  very  vilest  compound  that 
ever  came  out  of  my  hands;  but  Lawyer  Earling 
put  a  lie  into  my  mouth,  and  like  a  gilded  pill  of 
loathsome  quality  I  swallowed  it,  and  now  it  makes 
rae  sick. 

Lady  C.  Begone!  I  will  no  longer  be  insulted 
with  your  apothecary's  jargon.  Never  enter  my 
^oors  again. 


Scud.  I  hope  yonr  ladyship  will  give  me  leave 
to  enter  my  own.  Oh!  honesty,  honesty!  it's  very 
pleasant  to  speak  the  truth,  but  a  mau)[is  sure  to 
lose  his  customers  by  it.  [^Exit. 

Enter  Simon  Single. 

Lady  C.  Heyday,  Simon !  and  you,  too — I'll  have 
my  cellar-doors  walled  up,  if  I  am  to  be  troubled 
with  all  the  tipsy  companions  that  resort  to  them. 

Simon.  Venerable  lady,  I  am  not  inebriated. 
What  I  may  be,  if  you  wall  up  your  cellar-doors, 
and  me  within  them,  I  can't  pretend  to  say.  I  may, 
in  that  case  drink  to  support  life,  as  I  nave  now 
been  tasting  a  glass,  by  your  permission,  to  cele- 
brate this  mournful  festival. 

Lady  C.  How  can  it  be  a  festival  and  mournful? 
You  know  not  what  you  say. 

Simon.  Pardon  me,  pardon  me,  most  incompar- 
able lady.  A  festival  it  must  be,  because  you  are 
pleased  to  order  us  to  be  merry.  Mournful  it 
surely  is,  because  your  attorney  makes  us  sad. 

Lady  C.  You  see  he  is  in  my  interest,  and  you 
are  all  in  league  against  him. 

Simon.  No,  no,  no,  my  lady  ;  it  is  not  because  he 
is  in  yonr  interest,  we  are  leagued  againsthim;  your 
interest  has  been  ever  dearer  to  me  than  my  own. 
If  you  turn  me  out  of  your  doors  this  night,  I  can 
lay  my  hand  upon  my  heart,  and  appeal  to  the  Giver 
of  it,  that  I  never  wronged  you  of  a  farthing;  and, 
though  a  poor  servant,  scorn  to  cringe  and  lie  and 
vilify  an  absent  man,  as  he  has  doue.  Madam,  you 
are  abused ;  the  country  would  rise  up  against  him 
if  they  knew  what  he  has  said  of  Mr.  Algernon;  so 
much  is  your  nephew  beloved. 

Lady  C.  Come,  come,  I  know  who  tells  you  so : 
'tis  Henry  Scudamore,  and  no  one  else. 

Simon.  Pray,  madam,  be  no  more  deceived,  but 
hear  and  judge  for  yourself.  If  it  were  the  last 
word  I  had  to  utter,  I  would  say,  and  say  it  to  his 
face,  that  Lawyer  Earling  is  a  falsifier  and  a  de- 
famer. 

Lady  C.  Go,  stop  him  from  discharging  Henry 
Scudamore;  don't  let  him  leave  the  house  till  I 
have  seen  him.  \^Exeunt. 

Scene  III. 

Enter  Earung. 

Earl.  Where  is  this  Henry  Scudamore?  I've 
hunted  the  whole  house  over  for  the  fellow.  If  he 
is  not  driven  out  before  this  night,  my  post  will  not 
be  tenable  to-morrow ;  we  shall  have  Algernon 
brought  in  in  triumph  upon  the  shoulders  of  bis 
partisans,  and  all  my  labour's  blasted  in  a  moment. 
Ha !  here's  the  man  of  all  men  for  my  purpose ; 
this  surly  fellow  has  the  mastiflPs  property ;  shew 
him  bis  prey,  and  be  will  fasten  on  it. 

Enter  FRANK. 

Come  hither,  Frank  ;  a  word  with  you. 

Frank.  What  is  your  pleasure,  master? 

Earl.  Do  you  know  a  loose  fellow,  an  interloper, 
that  came  to  seek  a  place,  but  brought  no  charac- 
ter; a  vagabond  it  should  seem,  that  calls  himself 
Henry  Scudamore? 

Frank.  Yes,  I  know  Henry  Scudamore. 

Earl.  Well,  honest  Frank,  you  see  that  he  came 
here  for  no  good-purpose  ;  and  it  is  not  fit  he  should 
be  let  to  stay  and  take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths 
of  better  than  himself. 

Frank.  There's  bread  enough  for  all  of  us,  me- 
thinks. 

Earl.  What  then?  what  then?  you're  not  a  man, 
we'll  hope,  to  be  afraid  of  such  a  wafer  cake  as  he 
is,  Frank. 

Frank.  I'm  afraid  of  no  man. 

Earl.  Why,  then,  my  hearty  Frank,  I  give  you 
orders  to  turn  him  bodily  out  of  this  house,  for 
which  I  have  my  lady's  authority. 
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Frank.  What  has  he  done  that  I  shoald  tarn  him 
out? 

Earl.  He  has  iosnlted  me,  tradaced  my  charac- 
ter, and  set  me  at  defiance. 

Frank.  Has  lie  done  this? 

Earl.  He  has. 

Frank.  Then  let  him  stay  for  me:  I  will  not 
tOQch  him  ;  I  honour  him  for  his  spirit.  They  call 
me  surly  Frank,  and  so  I  am  if  any  man  affronts 
me;  but  I'll  be  no  attorney's  catchpole,  lookje! 
And  as  for  turning  out,  if  that's  your  game,  there's 
but  one  man  I'll  do  that  ofiBce  for,  and  that's  vour- 
self,  my  master.    There  you  have  it.  (_Exit. 

Earl.  Impudent  varlet!  the  contagion's  general 
if  he  have  caught  it.  The  whole  swarm's  upon  me, 
and  I  must  stand  their  buzzing  ;  as  for  their  stings, 
I'm  not  in  fear  of  them  so  long  as  I  can  keep  the 
queen  of  the  hive  in  my  possession. 

Enter  Algernon. 
Oh,  ho!  I  have  lit  upon  you  at  last.  Harkye!  sir, 
you  Henry  Scudamore,  whom  nobody  knows,  de- 
camp, pack  up  your  wallet,  and  betake  yourself 
nobody  cares  whither.  Off!  the  Lady  Cypress  warns 
you  off;  begone ! 

Alg.  Go  back,  and  say  to  Lady  Cypress,  when 
she  sends  her  warning  by  a  proper  messenger,  I 
will  obey  her. 

Earl.  Why,  who  am  I?  What  do  you  take  me 
for? 

Alg.  A  wretch  beneath  my  notice :  a  defamer. 

Enter  SiMON  Single. 

Simon.  Well  met,  friend  Henry,  'tis  my  lady's 
orders  that  you  don't  leave  the  house  till  she  have 
seen  you. 

Earl.  Sot!  you  are  drunk.  You  never  had  such 
orders. 

Simon.  1  had  no  orders!  very  well.  And  I'm  a 
sot,  I'mdruuk!  why,  very  well.  So  much  forme, 
now  for  yourself:  you  are  no  sot ;  you're  sober,  Mr. 
Barling  the  attorney;  you're  never  drunk,  for  no 
man  will  drink  with  you  ;  you  never  make  mistakes 
about  your  orders,  for  you  are  under  orders  from 
the  old  one  never  to  speak  the  truth,  and  faithfully 
adhere  to  your  instructions. 

Earl.  This  to  my  face? 

Sitnon.  Oh  !  yes,  I  never  saw  a  face  hetter  enti- 
tled to  the  compliment.  I  only  wish  to  see  it  face 
to  face  with  Harry  Algernon,  and  then,  perhaps, 
your  face  may  he  promoted,  where  I  may  treat  it 
with  an  egg  or  two. 

Alg.  Go,  go,  unhappy  man  ;  it  can't  be  pleasant 
to  hear  yourself  described  so  faithfully. 

Earl.  I'll  not  go;  I  summon  you  before  the  Lady 
Cj'press;  she'll  do  me  justice;  she'll  avenge  my 
wrongs.   Here  comes  Sir  Oliver,  I  appeal  to  him. 

Enter  Sir  Oliver  Montrath. 

Sir  O.  What  is  the  matter? 

Earl.  These  fellows  have  insulted  me  most 
grossly. 

Sir  O.  You  are  a  lawyer.  Yon  have  your 
redress. 

Earl.  Sir,  'tis  ahove  redress  by  any  law. 

Sir  O.  Then  put  it  up,  and  seek  redress  from  pa- 
tience.   That  is  a  remedy  for  all  complaints. 

Earl.  I  hope  I've  better  remedies  than  patience  ; 
I  warrant  I  II  exterminate  these  insolents.  I'll 
pluck  'em  root  and  branch  out  of  this  house,  and 
hurl  'em  to  the  dunghill  that  they  sprang  from. 

Sir  O.  Go,  then,  and  set  ahout  it.  Leave  me, 
sir,  I've  business  with  this  gentleman. 

Earl.  This  gentleman,  forsooth !  this  gentleman — 

[Exit. 

Simon.  Well,  he  may  he  a  gentleman  for  me, 
only  he  lets  the  bottle  stand  too  long,  and  takes  no 
pity  on  his  company,  that  wish  to  give  it  motion; 
that's  not  quite  like  a  gentleman,  methinks;  else  he 


may  be  a  sober  sort  of  a  gentleman — bat  not  a  lord ; 
no,  no;  at  least,  he'll  never  be  as  drunk  as  a  lord. 

[Exit. 

Sir  0.  Now,  sir,  I've  seen  my  nephew  since  we 
last  conversed.  You  asked  me  then  if  I  had  been 
informed  of  the  particulars  of  that  rencontre  ;  and 
by  the  motives  you  assigned  for  the  inquiry,  I 
should  suppose  yoa  know  some  circumstanoea  of 
that  dark  affair. 

Alg.  The  whole  correctly. 

Sir  O.  Indeed !  I  should  hardly  have  thought 
that  Mr.  Algernon  would  have  revealed  the  whole 
to  any  but  his  nearest  and  most  confidential  friend. 

Alg.  Nor  has  be  ;  it  remains  still  in  his  bosom  an 
inviolable  secret,  though  known  to  me. 

Sir  0.  You  mean  to  say  that  secrets  in  your 
keeping  are  secure.  I  have  my  nephew's  story  as 
you  have  Algernon's,  and  should  be  glad,  with  your 
consent,  to  compare  them  with  each  other. 

Alg.  They  cannot  differ,  for  my  account  is  drawn 
up  by  your  nephew,  and  being  signed  by  him,  he 
neither  can  nor  will  depart  from  it? 

Sir  O.  You  much  amaze  me,  sir,  that  Mr.  Al- 
gernon should  give  a  paper  of  such  consequence 
out  of  his  hand.     I  greatly  wish  to  see  it. 

Alg.  Would  it  relieve  your  mind  at  the  same 
time  to  see  and  talk  with  Algernon  himself? 

Sir  O.  Oh!  infinitely,  if  I  coald  obtain  it. 

Alg.  Then  with  a  man  of  honour  'twould  be  mean 
to  trifle  any  longer — I  am  Algernon. 

Sir  O.  How  !  Algernon!  may  I  believe  you? 

Alg.  You  shall  not  doubt  me.  There's  your  ne- 
phew's paper:  no  eye  but  your's  has  seen  it  from 
my  hand. 

Sir  O.  Sir — Mr.  Algernon,  I  ask  your  pardon ; 
I  am  satisfied;  bat  can  yoa  be  unknown,  and  in 
this  house? 

Alg.  I  never  entered  it  before  this  day,  nor,  to  my 
knowledge  ever  saw  my  aunt,  till  I  appeared  before 
her  in  this  habit,  which  I  shall  now  put  off.  But 
hark  !  we  shall  be  interrupted  here.  Can't  we  re- 
tire to  a  more  private  place? 

Sir  O.  To  my  apartment,  if  you'll  be  pleased  to 
follow  me.  Ah  !  sir — ah  !  Mr.  Algernon,  how  hard 
to  find,  now  at  the  close  of  a  long  life  of  services, 
all  its  enjoyments,  all  its  labours  Tost!        [Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I.— rAe  Castle-hall. 
Enter  JERRY  Scud  and  Jenny. 

Scud.  Well,  well,  well!  jewel  Jenny,  here  we 
are  for  the  last  time :  farewell  visits,  to  be  sure,  are 
melancholy  matters ;  but  we  have  many  good  friends 
in  the  castle  still,  and  though  I  am  thrown  out  of 
the  cabinet,  I  have  kept  up  my  interest  in  the 
kitchen. 

Jenny.  Ay,  and  in  the  country,  too,  when  it  shall 
be  known  that  you  have  forfeited  my  lady's  favour 
by  speaking  up  for  Mr.  Algernon ;  he  is  so  much 
pitied  and  beloved  by  all  men,  that  your  neighbours 
will  sham  sick  on  purpose  to  employ  you. 

Scud.  To  say  the  truth,  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  was  my  lady's  only  complaint;  but  I  took  care 
my  physic  should  not  cure  her  of  it;  and  my  com- 
fort is  that  nobody  of  the  faculty  will  profit  by  my 
loss;  for  when  she  leaves  off  my  medicines  she'll 
find  herself  too  well  to  employ  a  doctor. 

Jenny.  Come,  come,  Jerry,  she'll  not  leave  off 
you  nor  your  medicines.  If  you  can  get  to  the 
speech  of  her,  a  little  coaxing  and  a  submissive 
apology,  will  set  all  things  right. 

Scud.  No,  no,  jewel  Jenny,  she'll  hear  no  apo- 
logy, and,  therefore,  I  have  expressed  myself  more 
at  large  in  my  hill.  Here  it  is :  it's  a  bouncer,  isn't 
it? 

Jenny.  Yes,  marry,  if  she  have  patience  to  go 
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throagh  tbis  sbie'll  find  yon  bare  enongh  to  sa^  for 
yourself;  but  I  snspect,  Jerry,  this  argument  is  a 
little  too  mach  on  one  side. 

Scud.  Turn  over  the  leaf,  and  you'll  find  a  great 
deal  more  on  the  other  side. 

Enter  Simon  Single  and  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Buckram. 

Ah !  my  good  friends,  my  good  friends!  this  is  the 
most  doleful  visit  I  ever  made  to  the  castle.  Jenny 
can  witnes.s  I  have  passed  a  sleepless  night :  that 
incnbus  of  an  attorney  rode  npon  me  like  the  night- 
mare. 

Mrs.  B.  Rode,  indeed  !  Set  a  beggar  on  horse- 
back, and  vhere  will  he  not  ride? 

Scud.  I  attempted  to  put  a  cracker  under  his 
tail,  but  it  burst  ia  my  hand,  and  I  only  burnt  my 
own  fingers  without  siuging  him. 

Simon.  Let  him  go  ;  the  road  he  travels  is  all 
down-hill,  and  when  he  comes  to  his  journey's  end 
he'll  find  those  that  will  put  crackers  enough  under 
his  tail,  I  warrant  me. 

Mrs.  B.  As  for  me,  a  jackdaw  in  a  cage  has  a 
better  life  of  it  than  I  have,  for  he  may  cry  rogue 
and  not  be  chidden  for  it.  We  shall  be  turned 
away :  I  lay  my  accoant  to  be  sent  going  for  one. 

Simon.  Thirty  years  I  have  passed  within  these 
walls,  and  I  would  sooner  pass  the  rest  of  my  days 
within  the  walls  of  a  prison  than  live  in  a  bouse 
-where  scurrility  is  caressed  and  plain  speaking 
turned  out  of  doors.    Ha!  who  comes  here? 

Enter  Algernon,  in  his  own  dress. 

Mrs,  B.  Bless  the  good  mark !  our  Henry — No 
— Yes,  sure,  'tis  Henry;  how  comes  this  to  pass? 
Alg.  I'm  ordered  to  attend  upon  my  lady,  so  I 
put  on  my  best. 

Simon.  Harkye  !  my  friend,  if  it  is  not  your  own, 
bad  is  your  best.  Let  us  have  no  false  feathers. 
Where  did  you  get  this  suit? 

Alg.  'Tis  Harry  Algernon's.  He  and  I  wear  the 
same  clothes;  one  tailor  serves  us  both.  Isn't  it 
true,  Jerry  ? 

Scud,  (t  is,  it  is  ;  and  the  same  measure  fits  you. 
Simon.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 
Alg.  Then  I'll  inform  you.  Here  are  but  two  of 
you  in  company  that  do  not  know  me ;  you  are  both 
my  friends,  my  generous,  zealous  friends,  for  which 
I  thank  you,  and  come  in  person  hither  to  convince 
you  that  Algernon  is  not  that  worthless  man  which 
calumny  has  painted  him  to  be. 

Mrs.B.  Heaven's  grace  light  on  you,  if,  indeed, 
yon  are  that  injured  gentleman. 

Scud.  Oh !  by  my  soul,  he  is  the  very  man  ;  you 
may  take  that  npon  my  word  for  truth. 

Simon.  I  saw  it;  I  said  it;  I  knew  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman.    Now  we  have  got  that  attorney  in  a  trap. 
Jenny.  Yes,  yes;  he'll  make  that  Earling  shrink 
into  his  hole. 

Simon.  Hang  him,  polecat;  I'll  smoke  him  out 
of  it.  Oh  !  the  inconceivable  lies  that  miscreant  has 
told  of  a  gentleman  he  does  not  know  even  by  sight. 
I  pray  you,  sir,  don't  discover  yourself  to  him,  till 
we  have  had  him  op  before  my  lady.  Methinks  I 
hear  her  say,  "Simon,  I  am  convinced  that  lawyer 
is  a  rascal :  turn  him  out." 

Mrs.  B.  Ay,  we'll  all  lend  ahelping  hand  to  that. 
Scud.  Yes,  or  a  helping  foot.  If  that  be  wanted, 
I  have  one  at  his  service. 

Simon.  Bless  you,  my  worthy  master,  bless  you 

heartily!  I  hope  I  have  said  nothing  to  affront  you; 

I  was  a  little  by  the  head  just  now,  but  that's  over. 

Alg.  So  is  not  my  remembrance.    I  shall  ever 

prize  you  as  my  best  of  friends. 

Simon.  Lord  love  you,  we  are  all  your  friends; 
we  are  all  Algernons  and  anti-Earlings. 

Mrs.  B.  And  when  the  election  comes,  we'll  wear 
your  coloars. 


Scttd.  Only  put  me  in  office  on  that  day ;  let  me 
be  surgeon-general  to  the  enemy,  and  I  11  engage 
they  shall  have  more  freeholders  in  the  hospital 
than  at  the  hustings.  I'll  scour  their  consciences, 
I  warrant  me. 

Alg.  Now,  my  good  friends,  keep  secret  what 
has  passed,  and  wait  the  event  in  silence.  Here 
conies  one,  a  gentle  advocate,  whom  I  would  fain 
speak  to  apart. 

Simon.  We  are  gone,  we  are  gone.  All  happi- 
ness befal  you !  [^Exeunt  all  but  Alg. 

Enter  Emily  Fitzallan. 

Emily.  Bless  me !  you've  changed  your  habit. 

Alg.  Yes,  my  charmer:  in  chase  tis  lawful  to 
hang  out  false  colours,  but  when  we  are  cleared  and 
going  into  action,  we  must  shew  what  we  are. 

Emily.  Right,  and  where  truth  unfolds  her 
standard,  victory  must  follow. 

Alg.  And  what  should  follow  victory?  What,  but 
the  glorious  prize  for  which  I  struggle?  that  prize 
which  fortune,  aiming  to  impoverish,  has  only  made 
more  rich  in  mj  esteem ;  that  generous  heart,  that 
sacrificed  for  me  interest,  for  wliieh  so  many  sacri- 
fice themselves.  Now  call  to  mind  those  words  so 
heavenly  sweet,  which  yon  left  with  me,  whilst  the 
ingenuous  blush  glowed  on  your  cheek : — "  Henry, 
I  live  for  you!" 

Emily.  Ah !  that  was  then  the  only  way  I  had  to 
reinstate  you  in  your  property ;  and,  though  it  cost 
a  blush  to  say  those  words,  still  I  could  say  them, 
for  I  scorned  to  rob  you :  but  to  repeat  them  now 
would  be — Oh,  heaven !  it  would  be  everything  but 
false,  my  Henry. 

Alg.  Then  let  me  take  that  truth  into  a  heart,  of 
which  no  human  power  can  dispossess  you. 

Emily.  I  hope  not,  Henry;  for  take  that  away, 
and  I  am  poor,  indeed. 

Alg.  'Tis  your's  for  ever;  and  believe  me,  dear 
one,  if  my  too  credulous  aunt  have  not  outlived  her 
reason,  she  will  see  the  injustice  of  her  own  deci- 
sions and  revoke  them.  For  my  exclusion  she  may 
have  some  plea;  our  families  have  been  at  suit  for 
years,  and  law  will  cut  asunder  closer  ties  than 
those  existing  between  her  and  me;  but  of  her  mo- 
tives for  discarding  you,  take  my  word,  Emily,  j 
she'll  soon  repent.  J 

Emily.  It  is  not  that  I  fear  her  worthless  fa-      ' 
vourite;  the  wretch  has  brought  a  storm  upon  his 
head,  and  has  already  had  some  heavy  shocks ;  but 
my  worst  fears  point  to  another  quarter. 

Alg.  I  understand  you.  'Tis  Montrath  you 
dread. 

Emily.  I  could  not  temporize ;  I  spoke  too 
plainly.  Indignant  of  the  claim  she  made  upon  me, 
I  set  her  power  too  boldly  at  defiance,  and  chal- 
lenged her  to  cancel  her  bequest. 

Alg.  You  must  consult  Sir  Oliver  upon  this  :  I 
cannot  speak  upon  Montrath's  affair  even  to  you. 

Emily.  I  see  you  either  cannot  or  you  will  not, 
therefore  t  ask  no  questions,  well  persuaded  you 
never  would  take  arms  against  the  life  of  any  man 
and  know  yourself  in  fault. 

Alg.  I  hope  I  sha'n't  be  found  to  have  so  done: 
but  look!  here  comes  Sir  Oliver.  I'll  leave  you; 
he  may,  perhaps,  be  less  reserved  than  I  am. 

lExit. 
Enter  Sir  Oliver  Montrath. 

Sir  O.  Was  not  that  Algernon? 

Emily,  You  know  him,  sir,  it  seems. 

Sir  O.  I  think  I  do;  I  have  cause  to  know  him. 

Emily.  Ah!  sir,  you  speak  so  mournfully,  I  fear 
you  have  found  no  comfort  in  your  visit  to  your 
nephew. 

Sir  O.  Small  comfort.  Yet  the  danger  of  his 
wound  is  much  abated. 

Emily.  Then  I'm  afraid  yon  have,  or  think  you 
have,  some  cause  of  anger  against  Algernon. 


Scene  2.] 
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iS'tr  O.  No,  Emilj,  no  anger  against  him.  Yoa 
cannot  think  too  well  of  Algernon,  though  I  could 
wish  you  had  not  put  your  thoughts  in  language 
quite  so  warm. 

Emily.  'Twas  indiscreet,  but  that  defamer  urged 
me,  and  put  me  oS'  ray  guard. 

Sir  O.  Couldn't  you  find  another  and  a  stronger 
cause  that  put  you  oft'  your  guard"!  Is  there  not  a 
certain  passion,  which  our  hearts  are  subjects  to, 
that  neither  keeps  a  guard  upon  itself,  nor  suffers 
any  to  be  kept  against  if? 

Emily.  If  I  should  answer  that  as  truth  would 
prompt  me,  shouldn't  I  expose  myself  to  another 
reproof  for  want  of  caution'! 

Sir  O.  No ;  for  so  far  from  thinking  with  my 
lady,  that  yoa  have  chosen  ill,  I  think  with  yon 
that  you  could  nowhere  make  a  better  choice  :  and 
more  than  this — were  your  brave  father  living,  and 
knew  what  I  know  of  your  Algernon,  he  would 
approve  your  judgment. 

Emily.  As  I  am  sure  you  would  not  give  that 
name  but  to  a  sacred  truth,  what  you  have  said 
sanctions  the  character  of  Algernon;  but  does  it 
warrant  me  in  suft'ering  him  to  make  a  sacrifice  of 
interest  by  marrying  a  beggar? 

Sir  O.  Yon  point  the  question  wrong,  and  should 
have  asked  if  it  exculpates  me,  your  father's  friend, 
for  suffering  you  to  call  yourself  a  beggar.  No,  my 
dear  child,  it  does  not,  nor  will  I  permit  it  to  be 
said ,  the  daughter  of  the  generous  Fit^allan,  who  in 
the  battle  found  me  faint  with  wounds,  and,  whilst 
he  covered  me,  received  his  death,  wanted  that 
dross  which  I  abounded  in.  This,  Emily,  this 
never  should  be  said  ;  so  come  with  me,  and  don't 
oppose  one  word  to  my  resolves;  for  in  an  act  of 
honour  I  will  pause  at  no  man's  bidding;  no,  my 
pretty  one,  nor  yet  at  any  woman's,  though  graced 
with  all  the  charms  that  heaven  can  give  her. 

\_Exeunt. 
Scene  II. 

Enter  EarUNG. 

Earl.  Now,  fortune,  one  kind  lift,  and  I  am 
landed.  So  far  success  goes  with  me  :  I  have  no- 
thing more  to  fear  from  Emily;  that  pert,  proud 
miss  is  silenced  and  thrown  by.  It  now  remains  to 
sweep  those  menial  vermin  out  of  my  way,  those 
insects  that  annoy  me  :  old  Sir  Oliver,  that  blusters 
about  justice,  is  a  hypocrite;  he  cannot  be  a  friend 
to  Algernon;  and  yet  he  troubles  me,  takes  up  my 
seat  at  table,  occupies  (he  ear  of  the  old  lady,  and 
obstructs  my  suit,  which  stood  so  fair,  that  if  I 
could  but  seize  one  lucky  moment,  one  fair  oppor- 
tunity— Ha !  I  have  found  it :  here  she  comes  alone. 
Now,  impudence  befriend  me ! 

Enter  liMyy  Cypress. 

Lady  C.  So,  Mr.  Earling,  much  as  I  love  peace, 
I  will  not  purchase  it  by  mean  concessions  ;  I  will 
not  suffer  the  gentleman  I  esteem  and  trust  to  be 
affronted  by  my  saucy  servants ;  ihey  shall  atone  or 
troop. 

Earl.  Most  amiable,  most  excellent  of  ladies, 
whom  with  my  heart  I  serve,  honour,  obey,  and 
worship,  I  want  words  to  speak  my  gratitude.  Thus 
at  your  feet,  in  humble  adoration,  let  me  seal  on  this 
dear  hand,  the  pledge,  the  sacred  pledge,  of  my 
unutterable,  my  unbounded  love — 

Enter  SiMON   SINGLE  and   Mrs.  Dorothy 
Buckram. 

Simon.  Look,  Dorothy,  the  devil's  at  his  prayers. 

Mrs.  B.  I  hope  they're  his  last  prayers. 

Earl.  Curse  on  their  coming!  what  a  moment 
lost!  (Aside.)  Madam,  do  you  permit  your  menial 
servants  thus  to  break  in  upon  your  private  mo- 
ments ? 

Lady  C.  Why  not  ?  If  you  have  anything  to  add 


to  your  last  speech  I  shall  not  interrnpt  it.  Yoa 
may  resume  your  posture  and  go  on. 

Earl.  Madam,  I  cannot. 

Lady  C.  I  can  help  your  memory  if  you  have  lost 
the  word.  'Twas  "  Love,  unbounded  love."  When 
you  had  gone  so  far  out  of  all  bounds,  all  measore 
of  respect,  can  the  appearance  of  these  silly  people 
deter  you  from  proceeding? 

Earl.  Madam,  if  you're  offended,  I  have  done. 
I'll  humbly  take  my  leave. 

Lady  C.  No,  sir,  I  must  insist  upon  your  staying. 
Though  you  are  foiled  to  add  a  single  word  to  in- 
solence so  perfect  and  complete,  yet  you  shall  not 
be  robbed  of  your  just  right,  that  nature  gives  you, 
to  be  heard  in  vindication  of  your  own  assertions. 
If  you  have  spoken  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  of  Algernon,  his  character  cannot  be  rescued, 
let  the  fate  of  your's  be  what  it  may. 

Simon.  Anything  the  matter,  Mr.  Attorney? 
Afraid  you  are  not  quite  well  just  now.  Yoa  look 
a  little  pale. 

Lady  C.  Hold  your  tongue,  foolish  fellow !  yon, 
Simon,  in  the  first  place,  and  you  next,  mistress, 
who  dare  to  tell  me  I  am  made  the  dupe  of  false 
impressions,  are  you  not  both  ashamed  to  look  this 
injured  gentleman  in  the  face  ? 

Simon.  It  is  a  face  to  make  a  man  ashamed,  and 
we  did  blush  to  see  him  on  his  knees  before  your 
ladyship. 

Lady  C,  That's  my  affair,  fall  down  on  your's 
and  ask  forgiveness  of  him. 

Simon.  Pray,  madam,  don't  command  me  to  do 
that,  for  fear  I  never  should  forgive  myself.  I  ask 
your  pardon  for  approaching  you  when  I  was  tipsy, 
but  yoa  bade  me  drink,  and  I  was  over  eager  to 
obey  you. 

Lady  C.  That's  easily  forgiven ;  but  your  abase 
of  this  gentleman,  whom  I  must  still  call  the  friend 
of  truth,  is  monstrous. 

Simon.  Madam,  if  that  gentleman  is  the  friend  of 
truth,  he  makes  very  free  with  his  friend,  truly.  I 
only  said  he  told  lies  to  your  ladyship,  that's  no 
abuse,  for  here  come  those  that  can  prove  it. 

Enter  Sir  Oliver  Montrath  and  Emily 

FiTZALLAN. 

Earl.  My  evil  genius!  what  does  he  do  here? 

Sir  O.  Forgive  me,  my  good  lady,  if  I  come  to 
atone  to  yon  and  this  fair  advocate  for  my  unjust 
suspicions  of  your  nephew.  I  have  one  here  wait- 
ing, who'll  confront  that  gentleman,  his  accuser, 
and,  I  trust,  remove  some  false  impressions  that 
your  ladyship  may  have  imbibed  from  his  unfoanded 
charges.    Come  in,  sir,  if  yon  please. 

Enter  Algernon. 

Lady  C.  How  now!  who's  this?   Henry! 

Sir  O.  I  claim  your  promise  to  give  him  hearing. 

Earl,  I  protest  against  him  ;  that  fellow's  an  im- 
postor :  we  shall  not  listen  to  his  evidence* 

Lady  C.  He  first  came  here  humbly  to  ask  for 
service,  pleaded  decay,  and  said  he  was  a  gentle- 
man by  birth  ;  I  pitied  him,  and  offered  him  relief. 
He  now  has  changed  his  dress,  shifted  his  charac- 
ter, and  claims  to  be  an  advocate  for  Algernon. 
These  are  suspicious  circumstances,  and  I  should 
have  some  better  reasons  for  believing  him  than  I 
am  yet  possessed  of.  Do  you  know  any  such.  Sir 
Oliver? 

Earl.  Ay,  sir,  do  you  know  who  this  champion 
is? 

Sir  O.  Sir,  give  me  leave  to  ask,  do  you? 

Earl.  Not  I ;  I  know  hira  not. 

Sir  O.  Yet  you  know  Algernon;  are  intimate 
with  ail  his  habits,  frailties,  faults,  offences  ;  have 
looked  into  his  heart,  and  kindly  told  the  secrets 
you  discovered.  Oh,  thou  slanderer!  Now  look 
him  in  the  face,  and  prove  your  charge.    Well  may 
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joa  start.    Mark  his  confusion,  madam.    This  is 
your  nephew,  this  is  Algernon. 

Emily.  Yes,  on  mj  honour,  and  my  brave  pre- 
server. 

Lady  C.  I  am  confounded.  Where  is  that  de- 
famer; 

Simon.  Madam,  he  has  stept  aside  to  mend  a  flaw 
in  his  indictment.  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Attorney? 
Come  forward,  if  you  jjiease,  and  get  acquainted 
with  this  gentleman's  face.  You  knew  him  well 
enough  behind  his  back. 

Lady  C.  Peace!  let  mc  hear  what  Algernon  will 
say  in  his  own  cause. 

Sir  O.  Speak  for  yourself,  brave  Algernon. 
Alg.  I  am  that  exiled  man,  whom,  on  the  word 
of  this  defamer,  though  unknown  to  him  even  by 
sight,  it  seems,  you  have  proscribed.  Despairing 
of  admission  to  your  presence,  and  driven,  in  self- 
defence,  on  this  resource,  I  took  a  counterfeited 
character,  and  saw  what  I  had  never  bfeen  allowed 
to  approach — your  person.  Much  I  wished  to  speak 
in  mitigation  of  your  prejudice,  and  give  a  plain 
recital  of  my  wrongs ;  but  you  had  then  no  ear  for 
such  discourse,  and  I  was  told  to  wait  your  better 
leisure. 
Lady  C.  All  this  is  true  :  proceed. 
Alg.  A  friend  here  present  told  me  I  was  accused 
to  yon  of  various  crimes  and  gross  enormities.  I 
plead  to  failings,  to  the  common  errors  and  indis- 
cretions youth  is  subject  to,  but,  I  trust,  I  have 
never  degrade'd  my  character  or  debased  my  prin- 
ciples ;  I  am  no  gamester,  as  he  makes  me  to  be; 
no  dissipater  of  my  paternal  fortune,  as  he  insinu- 
ates ;  no  libertine,  as  he  asserts  ;  and,  let  me  add, 
in  the  hearing  of  Sir  Oliver  Montrath,  I  am  .no 
assassin. 

Sir  O.  Tt  is  now  my  duty,  and  a  painful  one  I 
feel  it,  to  bring  to  light,  in  vindication  of  an  injured 
character,  the  guilty  person,  for  whose  shameful 
act  no  better  palliation  can  be  found  than  temporary 
madness  and  intoxication.  The  monster,  from  whose 
brutal  violence  the  purest  of  heaven's  creatures  was 
preserved  by  Algernon — how  shall  I  speak  it  with- 
out shame  and  horror! — was  Lionel  Montrath. 

Lady  C.  I  am  confounded  and  amazed.  Mon- 
trath! This,  if  not  told  by  you.  Sir  Oliver,  would 
mock  belief. 

Sir  O.  Your  nephew  was  too  noble  to  disclose  it, 
though  he  has  in  his  hands  a  written  paper  signed 
by  the  offender  for  his  vindication.  This,  I  believe, 
he  never  has  discovered,  even  to  that  lady,  though 
a  party  in  it. 

Emily.  Never;  but  constantly  evaded  my  in- 
quiries. 

Sir  O.  To  this,  when  I  shall  add  that  my  rash 
nephew  forced  the  duel  on  him  in  consequence  of 
blows  exchanged  between  them,  I  trust  I  may  with 
safety  rest  his  cause  upon  the  facts  adduced  ;  un- 
less, indeed,  this  gentleman  have  any  other  charge, 
which  in  his  modesty  he  will  prefer. 

Earl.  You'll  not  draw  anything  from  me,  Sir 
Oliver ;  you  may  talk  on  ;  I  prefer  silence. 

Sir  O.  You  are  right;  'tis  time  your  tongue  had 
some  repose. 

Lady  C.  Pray,  do  not  keep  him  longer  in  my 
sight.  My  nephew  does  not  seem  to  hold  him 
worthy  of  a  retort. 

Alg.  No,  madam,  I  have  nothing  to  return  him 
for  his  malicious  slander,  bat  my  contempt. 
Lady  C.  If  he  can  feel,  'tis  punishment  enough. 
Sir  O.  Begone!  your  infamy  go  with  you;  and 
may  no  part  of  it  adhere  to  your  profession. 

Earl.  Let  my  profession  look  to  itself.  There  are 
some  understandings  in  this  world  made,  it  should 
seem,  by  nature  to  be  duped.  Had  you  not  been 
so  easy  of  belief,  I  had  not  been  so  forward  to  de- 
ceive you.  Now  put  what  name  j'ou  will  upon  my 
conduct,  there  are  such  glaring  instances  in  point, 
of  dealers  in  seduction,  infamy,  and  false  impres- 


sions on  credulity,  as  make  my  shame  no  wonder. 

[Exit. 

Lady  C.  Now,  Henry,  you've  appealed  to  me 
for  justice:  hear  my  decree.  There  is  your  destiny ; 
that  is  the  prize  which  you  have  so  nobly  earned. 
My  heart,  so  long  estranged,  is  now  your  own. 
You  are  my  son,  and  Emily  my  daughter;  all  I 
possess  is  your's.     Have  I  atoned'!  ' 

Alg.  Oh!  you  have  given  me  that  which  might       \ 
atone  for  all  the  pains  mortality  could  feel :  beauty       ! 
to  charm  me,  talents  to  enchant,  and  truth  to  fix 
my  happiness  secure. 

Emily.  Oh  !  Henry,  bear  me  to  my  benefactress, 
and  let  me  kneel — 

Lady  C.  Yes,  I  will  let  you  kneel,  my  child,  for 
now  thou  hast  a  treasure  worth  thy  thanks.  Be 
virtuous,  loving,  faithful  to  each  other  ;  ape  not  the 
fashions  of  this  guilty  world;  seek  pleasures  where 
alone  they  can  be  found,  in  nuptial  harmony,  do- 
mestic duties,  and  the  sweet  reflection  which  for- 
tune well  employed  is  sure  to  give.  Rise,  my 
adopted,  rise! 

Sir  O.  Oh !  let  me  add  a  blessing.  May  you 
be — Well,  well,  it  will  not  forth ;  my  heart's  too 
full ;  but  I  will  send  it  up  in  thought  towards  hea- 
ven. Here,  Emily,  my  love,  I'll  put  the  first  chain 
on  your  bridal  arm;  they  are  pure  pearls,  my  child; 
not  spoils  of  war,  but  gifts  of  gratitude  for  life  pre- 
served ;  wear  them  for  my  sake,  and  when  I  am 
dead,  cast  a  kind  look  upon  them,  and  drop  one 
pearly  tear,  richer  than  them  all,  to  the  memory  of 
old  Oliver. 

Emily,  Oh!  sir,  sir,  sir!  my  father  and  my 
friend ! 

Sir  O.  So,  no !  no  more.  Henry,  my  gallant 
boy,  give  me  Tour  hand ;  a  soldier's  greeting 
after  victory — time  was  I  could  have  grasped  it 
closer. 

Alg.  I  accept  it,  and  press  it  to  my  heart. 

Lady  C.  Where  are  you  all  1  This  is  a  day  of 
joy.  Simon,  I  look  to  you  to  oil  the  hinges  of  my 
castle  gates,  that  they  may  open  freely  to  the  neigh- 
bours, the  tenants,  and  the  poor. 

Simon.  I'll  make  'em  swing,  so  please  you,  and 
for  one  bad  man  now  gone  out  of  them,  a  hundred 
good  ones  shall  come  in,  I  warrant  me. 

Lady  C.  You,  Dorothy,  must  set  the  girls  a 
dancing;  and  you,  Rachel,  roust  lead  the  ball  io 
honour  of  your  mistress. 

Scud  and  Jenny  who  had  crept  in  behind  the  ser- 
vants, come  forward. 

Scud.  And  when  the  bumpkins  caper  and  kick 
shins,  may  they  not  want  a  plaister,  good  my  lady? 
I'll  cure  them  gratis  on  this  happy  night.  I  have 
brought  a  bill,  so  please  you,  that  will  bear  some 
riders  on  it,  and  not  break  its  back. 

Lady  C.  We'll  have  no  bills  nor  bickerings  any 
more ;  and  to  cut  short  all  reckoning,  I'll  establish 
you  apothecary-general  to  the  castle  upon  a  salary 
tixed. 

Simon.  Then,  Jerry,  the  less  physic  you  send  in 
the  better  for  yourself. 

Scud.  And  for  all  parties,  my  most  honoured  lady, 
I  hope  most  heartily,  for  all  your  sakes,  my  place 
will  be  as  near  a  sinecure  as  possible. 

Lady  C.  I  hope  so,  too.  You  and  your  fair  wife 
are  welcome.  She  is  a  child  of  the  castle,  and  will 
grace  our  dance. 

Scud.  Yes,  under  favour,  Jenny,  though  I  say  it, 
has  all  the  steps  that  now  are  thought  so  graceful : 
she'll  balance  on  one  leg  and  send  the  other  upon 
a  cruize  into  her  neighbour's  pocket;  no  magnet- 
izing-doclor  or  dotterell-monger  can  surpass  my 
Jenny  for  the  line  attitudes. 

Lady  C.  You're  a  strange  mortal ;  but  let  mirth 
go  round,  and  if  the  humble  annals  of  our  castle 
can  cheer  one  honest,  ease  one  heavy  heart,  our 
harmless  efforts  have  not  been  in  vain.       [Exeunt. 
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ACT  I.— Scene  I. — A  Hall  in  Lord  Abberville's 

house.    Flourish  of  French  horns. 

Enter  CoLiN  Macleod. 

Colin.  Hoot!  fellows,  hand  your  bonds:  pack  up 
your  d — d  clarinets,  and  gang  your  gait  for  a  pair 
of  lubberly  minstrels  as  you  are.  An  you  could 
hondle  the  bagpipe  instead,  I  would  na'  say  you 
nay  :  ah  !  'tis  an  auncient  instrument  of  great  melo- 
dy, and  has  whastled  many  a  braw  lad  to  his  grave  ; 
but  your  holyday  horns,  there  are  fit  only  to  play  to 
a  drunken  city  barge,  on  a  swan-hopping  party  up 
the  Thames.     [Enter  La  Jeo  nesse.J 

La  feu.  Fidon,  Monsieur  Colin,  for  why  you  have 
send  away  the  horns?  It  is  very  much  the  ton  in 
this  country  for  the  fine  gentlemens  to  have  the 
horns  :  upon  my  vord,  ray  lord  this  day  give  grand 
entertainment  to  very  grand  company  ;  tons  les  ma- 
caroni below  stairs,  ettoute  la  coterie  above.  Hark! 
who  vait  dere  1  My  lord  ring  his  bell.  Yoila,  Mon- 
sieur Colin,  dere  is  all  the  company  going  to  the 
tea-room. 

Colin.  (Looking  out.)  Now  the  de'il  burst  the 
weams  of  you  altogether,  say  I,  for  a  pack  of  lo- 
custs ;  a  cow  in  a  clover-field  has  more  moderation 
than  the  best  among  you  ;  had  my  Lord  Abberville 
the  wealth  of  Glasgow,  you'd  swallow  it  all  down 
before  you  gee'd  over. 

LaJeu.  Ah.barbare!  Here  come  my  lord.  [£jrt'(. 
Enter  LoRD  ABBERVILLE. 

Lord  A.  Colin,  see  that  covers  are  laid  for  four- 
and-twenty,  and  supper  served,  at  twelve,  in  the 
great  eating-parlour. 

Colin.  Ecod!  my  lord,  had  you  kenn'd  the  mess  of 
cakes  and  sweeties  that  was  bonded  up  amongst 
'em  just  now,  you  would  na'  think  there  could  be 
muckle  need  of  supper  this  night. 

LordA.  What,  fellow,  would yoahave  me  starve 
my  guests'?  [yoi- 

Colin.  Troth,  an  you  don't,  they'll  go  nigh  to  starve 

LordA.  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  this,  Colin  Mac- 
leod ;  I  took  you  for  my  servant,  not  for  my  adviser. 


Colin.  Right,  my  lord,  you  did  ;  but  if  by  advisinpp 
I  can  serve  you,  where's  the  breach  of  duty?  lExit. 

LordA.  What  a  highland  savage  it  is !  My  father, 
indeed,  made  use  of  him  to  pay  the  servants'  wages, 
and  post  the  tradesmen's  accounts;  as  I  never  do 
either,  I  wish  somebody  else  had  him  that  does. 
Enter  MORTIMER. 

Mort.  "  Is  this  a  dinner,  this  a  genial  room  ? 
This  is  a  temple  and  a  hetacomb." 

LordA.  What,  quoting,  Mortimer,  and  satire 
too  t     I  thought  you  need  not  go  abroad  for  that. 

_  Mort.  True ;  therefore,  I'm  returning  home.  Good 
night  to  yon. 

LordA.  What,  on  the  wing  so  soon!  With  so 
much  company,  can  my  philosopher  want  food  to 
feast  his  spleen  upon? 

Mort.  Food  !  I  revolt  against  the  name;  no  Bra- 
min  could  abominate  your  fleshly  meal  more  than  I 
do  ;  why,  Hirtius  and  Apicius  would  have  blushed 
for  it :  Mark  Antony,  who  roasted  eight  whole  boars 
for  supper,  never  massacred  more  at  a  meal  than 
you  have  done. 

LordA.  A  truce,  good  cynic:  pr'ythee,  now,  get 
thee  up  stairs,  and  take  my  place;  the  ladies  will 
be  glad  of  you  at  cards. 

Mort.  Me  at  cards!  Me  at  a  quadrille-table! 
Pent  in  with  fuzzing  dowagers,  gossiping  old  maids, 
and  yellow  admirals:  'sdeath  !  my  Lord  Abberville, 
you  must  excuse  me.  [art  a  traitor  to  society. 

LordA.  Out  on  thee,  unconformable  being!  thou 

Mort.  Do  you  call  that  society? 

LordA.  Yes;  but  not  my  society;  none  such  as 
you  describe  will  be  found  here ;  my  circle,  Mr. 
Mortimer,  is  formed  by  people  of  the  first  fashion 
and  spirit  in  this  country. 

Mort.  Fashion  and  spirit !  Yes  ;  their  country's 
likely  to  suffer  by  their  fashion  more  than  'twill  ever 
profit  by  their  spirit. 

LordA.  Come,  come;  your  temper  is  too  sonr. 

Mort.  And  your's  too  sweet:  a  mawkish  lump  of 
manna;  sugar  in  the  mouth,  but  physic  to  the  bowels. 
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Lord^.  Mr.  Mortimer,  you  was  my  father's  execu- 
tor ;  I  did  not  know  your  office  extended  further. 

Mort.  No  :  when  I  gave  a  clear  estate  into  your 
hands,  I  cleared  myself  of  an  unwelcome  office  :  I 
was,  indeed,  your  father's  executor;  the  gentlemen 
of  fasliion  and  spirit  will  be  your  lordship's. 

LordA.'Podh\  You've  been  black-balled  at  some 
paltry  port-drinking  club  ;  and  set  up  for  a  man  of 
wit  and  ridicule. 

Mort.  Not  I,  believe  me  :  your  companions  are 
too  dull  to  laugh  at,  and  too  vicious  to  expose. 
There  stands  a  sample  of  your  choice. 

Lord  A.  Doctor  Druid  1  Where's  the  harm  in  him? 

Mort.  Where  is  the  merit  ■?  What  one  quality 
does  that  old  piece  of  pedantry  possess  to  lit  him 
for  the  liberal  office  of  travelling-preceptor  to  a  man 
of  rank?  You  know,  my  lord,  I  recommended  you 
a  friend,  as  fit  to  form  your  manners  as  your  morals  ; 
but  he  was  a  restraint ;  and,  in  his  stead,  you  took 
that  Welshman,  that  buftbon,  that  antiquarian,  for- 
sooth, who  looks  as  if  you  had  raked  him  out  of  the 
cinders  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 

Lord  A.  And  so  I  did  :  but,  pr'ythee,  Mortimer, 
don't  run  away  ;  I  long  to  have  you  meet. 

Mort.  You  must  excuse  me. 

Lord  A.  Nay,  I  must  have  you  better  friends. 
Come  hither,  Doctor;  harkye — 

Mort,  Another  time  :  at  present,  T  am  in  no  hu- 
mour to  stay  the  discussion  of  a  cockle-shell,  or  the 
dissection  of  a  butterfly's-wing.  \_Exit. 

Enter  Doctor  Druid. 

Br.  D.  Putterflies !  Putterflies  in  your  teeth, 
Mr.  Mortimer.  What  is  the  surlypoots  prabbling 
aboutl  Cot  give  her  coot  luck!  will  the  man  never 
leave  oft"  his  flings,  and  his  fleers,  and  his  fegaries  ? 
packpiting  his  petters  !  Coot,  my  lord,  let  me  call 
bim  pack,  and  have  a  little  tisputes  and  tisputations 
with  him,  d'ye  seef 

Lord  A.  Hang  him,  tedious  rogue  !   let  him  go. 

Dr.  D,  Tedious  !  ay,  in  coot  truth  is  he,  as  te- 
dious as  a  Lapland  winter,  and  as  melancholy,  too  ; 
his  crotchets  and  his  humours  damp  all  mirth  and 
merriment,  as  a  wet  planket  does  a  fire :  he  is  the 
very  night-mare  of  society. 

Lord  A.  Nay,  he  talks  well  sometimes. 

Dr.  D.  Ay,  'tis  pig  sound  and  little  wit ;  like  a 
loud  pell  to  a  pad  dinner. 

Lord  A.  Patience,  good  Doctor!  Another  time 
yon  shall  have  your  revenge;  at  present,  you  must 
lay  down  your  wrath,  and  take  up  your  attention. 

Dr.D.  I've  done,  my  lord,  I've  done.  Laugh  at 
my  putterflies,  indeed!  If  he  were  as  pig  and  as 
pold  as  King  Gryftyn,  Doctor  Druid  would  make 
free  to  whisper  aa  oord  or  two  in  his  ear.     [peace ! 

Lord  A.  Peace,  choleric  king  of  the  mountains. 

Dr.  D,  I've  done,  my  lord ;  I  say,  I've  done. 

Lord  A.  If  you  have  done,  let  me  begin.  You 
must  know,  then,  I  expect  my  city  madam  from 
Fish-street-hill. 

Dr.  D.  Ay,  ay ;  the  rich  pig-pellied  fellow's 
daughter,  young  madam  Pridgemore,  my  Lady  Ap- 
perville,  that  is  to  be;  pless  her,  and  save  her,  and 
make  her  a  coot  wife,  say  T. 

Lord  A.  Pr'ythee,  good  Doctor,  don't  put  a  man 
in  mind  of  his  misfortunes.  I  tell  you,  she  is  coming 
here  by  appointment,  with  old  Bridgemore  and  her 
mother ;  'tis  an  execrable  group  ;  and,  as  I  mean  to 
make  all  things  as  easy  to  me  as  I  can,  I  am  going 
out  to  avoid  being  troubled  with  their  impertinence. 

Dr.  D.  Going  out,  my  lord,  with  your  house  full 
of  company'? 

Lord  A.  Oh!  that's  no  objection;  none  in  the 
least;  fashion  reconciles  all  those  scruples :  to  con- 
sult your  own  ease  in  all  things  is  the  very  first 
article  in  the  recipe  for  good  breeding :  when  every 
man  looks  after  himself,  no  one  can  complain  of 
neglect ;  but,  as  these  maxims  may  not  be  orthodox 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Temple-bar,  you  must  stand 
gentleman-nsher  in  this  spot ;  put  your  best  face 
upon  the  matter,  and  marshal  my  citizens  into  the 
assembly-room,  with  as  much  ceremony  as  if  they 
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came  up  with  an  addvess  from  the  whole  company 
of  cordwainers. 

Dr.  D.  Out  on  it!  you've  some  tevilish  oomans 
in  the  wind ;  for  when  the  tice  are  rattling  above, 
there's  nothing  but  teath,  or  the  tevil,  could  keep 
you  below. 

Lord  A.  You've  guest  it:  such  a  divine,  deli- 
cious, little  devil  lurks  in  my  heart;  Glendower 
himself  could  not  exorcise  her :  I  am  possessed ; 
and  from  the  hour  I  saw  her  by  surprise,  I  have 
been  plotting  methods  how  to  meet  her :  a  lucky 
opening  ofiers ;  the  mine  is  laid,  and  Bridgemore's 
visit  is  the  signal  for  springing  it. 

Dr.  D.  Pridgemore's  !     How  so? 

Lord  A,  Why,  'tis  with  him  she  lives :  what  else 
could  make  it  difficult,  and  what  but  difficulty  could 
make  me  pursue  it'!  They,  prudently  enough,  would 
have  concealed  her  from  me;  for  who  can  think  of 
any  other,  when  Miss  Aubrey  is  in  sight?  But, 
hark!  they're  come;  I  must  escape.  Now,  love 
and  fortune  stand  ray  friends  !  [Exit, 

Dr.  D.  Pless  us,  what  hastes  and  hurries  he  is 
in!  and  all  for  some  young  hussy.  Ah  !  he'll  never 
have  a  proper  relish  for  the  venerable  antique :  I 
never  shall  bring  down  his  mercury  to  touch  the 
proper  freezing  point,  which  that  of  a  true  virtuoso 
ought  to  stand  at :  sometimes,  indeed,  he  will  con- 
template a  beautiful  statue  as  if  it  were  an  ooman  ; 
I  never  could  persuade  him  to  look  upon  a  beauti- 
ful ooman  as  if  she  were  a  statue. 
Enter  BRIDGEMORE,  Mrs.  Bridgemore,  and 

LUCINDA. 

Bridge.  Doctor,  I  kiss  your  hands;  I  kiss  your 
hands,  good  Doctor.  How  these  nobles  live ! 
Zooks !  what  a  swinging  chamber! 

Mrs.  B,  Why,  Mr.  Bridgemore,  sure,  you  think 
yourself  in  Leathersellers'-hall. 

Luc.  Pray,  recollect  yourself,  papa ;  indeed  this 
is  not  Fish-street-hill. 

Bridge,  I  wish  it  were ;  I'd  soon  unhpnse  this 
trumpery  ;  I'd  soon  furnish  it  with  better  goods : 
why,  this  profusion,  child,  will  turn  your  brain. 

Mrs.  B.  La !  how  you  stand  and  stare  at  things ! 
stopping  in  the  hall  to  count  the  servants  ;  gapmg 
at  the  lustre  there,  as  if  you'd  swallow  it.  1  sup- 
pose our  daughter,  when  she's  a  woman  of  quality, 
will  behave  as  other  women  of  quality  do.  Lucinda, 
this  is  Doctor  Druid,  Lord  Abberville's  travelling 
tutor;  a  gentleman  of  very  ancient  family  in  North 
Wales.  [of  it. 

Luc.  So  it  should  seem,  if  he's  the  representative 

Dr.  D.  Without  flattery,  Mrs.  Bridgemore,  miss, 
has  very  much  the  behaviours  of  an  ooman  of  qua- 
lity already.  [Abberville  will  think  us  late, 

Mrs.B.  Come,  sir,  we'll  join  the  company;  Lord 

Dr.  D.  Yes,  truly,  he's  impatient  for  our  coming ; 
but  you  shall  find  bim  not  at  home. 

Mrs.  B.  How !  Not  at  home? 

Luc.  A  mighty  proof  of  his  impatience,  truly  ! 

Dr.D.  Why,  'twas  some  plaguy  business  took 
him  out;  but  we'll  despatch  it  out  of  hand,  and  wait 
upon  you  quickly. 

Bridge.  Well,  business,  business  must  be  done. 

Mrs.  B.  I  thought  my  lord  had  been  a  man  of 
fashion,  not  of  business. 

Luc.  And  so  he  is ;  a  man  of  the  first  fashion ; 
you  cannot  have  a  fresher  sample :  the  worst  gallant 
in  nature  is  your  macaroni ;  with  the  airs  of  a  co- 
quette you  meet  the  manners  of  a  clown :  fear  keeps 
him  in  some  awe  before  the  men,  but  not  one  spark 
of  passion  has  he  at  heart,  to  remind  him  of  the  ladies. 

Mrs.B.  Well,  we  mustmake  our  courtesy  above 
stairs.  Our  card  was  from  Lady  Caroline  ;  I  sup- 
pose she  is  not  from  home,  as  well  as  her  brother. 

Dr.  D.  Who  waits  there?  shew  the  ladies  up. 

Bridge.  Ay,  ay ;  go  up  and  shew  your  clothes ; 
I'll  chat  with  Doctor  Druid  here  below.  [Exeunt 
Ladies.']  I  love  to  talk  with  men  that  know  the 
world :  they  tell  me,  sir,  you've  travelled  it  all  over. 

Dr.  D.  Into  a  pretty  many  parts  of  it. 

Bridge,  Well,  and  what  say  yon,  sir?  you're  glad 
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to  be  at  home ;  nothing,  I  warrant,  like  old  England. 
Ah  !  what's  France,  and  Spain,  and  Burgundy,  and 
Flanders'!  no;  old  England  for  my  money;  'tis 
worth  all  the  world  besides. 

Dr.  D.  Your  pelly  says  as  much  ;  'twill  fill  the 
pot,  but  starve  the  prain  ;  'tis  full  of  corn,  and  sheep, 
and  villages,  and  people.  England,  to  the  rest  of 
the  oorld,  is  like  a  flower-garden  to  a  forest. 

Bridge.  Well,  what  say  you  to  the  people  1 

Dr.  D.  Nothing  :  I  never  meddle  witli  the  human 
species  ;  man,  living  man,  is  no  object  of  my  curi- 
osity, nor  ooman  neither ;  at  least,  Mr.  Pridge- 
more,  till  she  shall  be  made  a  mummies  of. 

Bridge.  I  understand  you ;  you  speak  in  the  way 
of  trade:  money's  your  object. 

Dr.  D.  Money  and  trade  !  I  scorn  'em  both  ;  the 
beaten  track  of  commerce  I  disdain  :  I've  traced 
the  Oxus  and  the  Po ;  traversed  the  Riphaean 
Mountains,  and  pierced  into  the  inmost  tesarts  of 
Kalmuc  Tartary:  follow  trade,  indeed!  no;  I've 
followed  the  ravages  of  Kouli  Chan  with  rapturous 
delight :  there  is  the  land  of  wonders  ;  finely  depo- 
pulated ;  gloriously  laid  waste;  fields  without  a 
boof  to  tread  'em  ;  fruits  without  a  hand  to  gather 
'em;  with  such  a  catalogue  of  pats,  peetles,  ser- 
pents, scorpions,  caterpillars,  toads — Oh!  'tis  a 
recreating  contemplation  to  a  philosophic  mind  ! 

Bridge.  Out  on  'em,  filthy  vermin!  I  hope  you 
left  'em  where  you  found  'em. 

Dr.  D.  No;  to  my  honour  be  it  spoken,  I  have 
imported  above  fifty  dilFerent  sorts  of  mortal  poi- 
sons into  my  native  country. 

Bridge.  Lack-a-day !  there's  people  enough  at 
home  can  poison  their  native  country. 

Enter  Mrs.  Bridgemore  and  Lucinda. 
So,  ladies,  have  you  finished  your  visit  already  ? 

Mrs.  J?.  We  paid  our  respects,  and  came  away. 

Dr.  D.  Marry,  the  fates  and  the  fortunes  forbid 
that  you  should  go,  till  my  lord  comes  back. 

Luc.  Why  not?  if- my  lord  treats  me  already 
with  the  freedom  of  a  husband,  shouldn't  I  begin  to 
practise  the  indifterence  of  a  wife  1  [Exit  with  Mrs.B. 

Dr.  D.  Well,  but  the  supper,  Mr.  Pridgemore  ; 
you  a  citizen,  and  leave  the  supper? 

Bridge.  Your  fifty  mortal  poisons  have  given  me 
my  supper  :  scorpions,  and  bats,  and  toads — Come, 
let's  be  gone.  lExit. 

Dr.  D.  Would  they  were  in  your  pelly  !     [Exit. 
Scene  II. — An  Apartment  in  Bridgemore' s  house. 
Enter  Miss  AuBREY  and  Tyrrel. 

Miss  A.  How  I  am  watched  in  this  house  you 
well  know,  Mr.  Tyrrel;  therefore,  you  must  not 
stay  :  what  you  have  done  and  sullered  for  my  sake 
I  never  can  forget;  and  'tis  with  joy  I  see  you  now, 
at  last,  surmount  your  difiiculties  by  the  recovery 
of  Lord  Courtland.  May  your  life  never  be  again 
exposed  on  my  account. 

Tyr.  I. glory  in  protecting  you:  when  he,  or  any 
other  rake,  repeats  the  like  ott'ence,  I  shall  repeat 
the  like  correction.  I  am  now  going  to  my  uncle 
Mortimer,  who  does  not  know  that  I  am  in  town. 
Life  is  not  life  without  thee;  never  will  1  quit  his 
feet,  till  I  have  obtained  his  voice  for  our  alliance. 

Miss  A.  Alas!  what  hope  of  that  from  Mr.  Mor- 
timer, whose  rugged  nature  knows  no  happiness 
itself,  nor  feels  complacency  in  that  of  others? 

Tyr.  When  you  know  Mr.  Mortimer,  you'll  find 

liow  totally  the  world  mistakes  him.  Farewell,  my 

dear  Augusta;  backed  with  thy  virtuous  wishes, 

how  can  I  fail  to  j)rosper'?  "  [Exeunt. 

The  Maid-servant  introduces  Lord  Abberville. 

Serv.  All's  safe  ;  follow  me,  my  lord  ;  she  is  in 

Lord  A.  Wherel  [her  bed-chamber. 

Serv.  There ;  where  you  see  the  light  through 
the  glass-door.  If  I  thought  you  had  any  wicked 
designs  in  your  head,  I  wouldn't  have  brought  you 
here  for  the  world ;  I  should  be  murdered  if  the 
family  were  to  know  it :  for  pity's  sake,  my  lord, 
never  betray  me. 

Lord  A,  Go,  get  yon  gone;  never  talk  of  treason, 
my  thoughts  are  fall  of  lore.   lExit  Maid-servant.} 


First,  I'll  secure  the  door :  'twill  not  be  amiss  to 
bar  this  retreat.  [Locks  the  door.']  Ay,  there  she  is. 
How  pensive  is  that  posture !  Musing  on  her  con- 
dition ;  which,  in  truth,  is  melancholy  enough — an 
humble  cousin  to  a  vulgar  tyrant.  'Sdeath!  she 
cannot  choose  but  jump  at  my  proposals.  See,  she 
weeps.  I'm  glad  on't.  Grief  disposes  to  compli- 
ance :  'tis  the  very  moment  to  assail  her. 

Miss  A.  Who's  there'!  who's  at  the  doorl  Ah  ! — 

Lord  A,  Hush,  hush!  your  screams  will  rouse 
the  house.  'Tis  I,  Miss  Aubrey ;  'tis  Lord  Abber- 
ville. Give  me  your  hand.  Nay,  be  composed. 
Let  me  set  dawn  the  candle  :  you  are  safe. 

Miss  A.  Safe,  my  lord.  Yes,  I'm  .safe  ;  but  you 
are  mistaken  ;  Miss  Bridgemore's  not  at  home  ;  or, 
if  she  were,  this  is  no  place  to  meet  her  in. 

Lord  A.  I  am  glad  of  that:  blessed  in  Miss 
Aubrey's  company,  I  wish  no  interruption  from 
Miss  Bridgemore. 

Miss  A.  I  should  be  loath  to  think  so  ;  an  avowal 
of  baseness  to  one  woman,  should  never  be  taken 
as  flattery  by  another.  My  lord,  I  must  entreat  you 
to  let  the  servants  shew  you  to  some  fitter  apart- 
ment. I  am  here  in  a  very  particular  situation, 
and  have  the  strongest  reasons  for  what  I  request. 

Lord  A.  I  guess  your  reasons,  but  cannot  admit 
them.  I  love  you,  madam;  let  that  declaration  be 
my  excuse. 

Miss  A.  Nay,  now  yourfrolic  has  the  air  of  insult, 
and  I  insist  upon  your  leaving  me.  (Knocking.) 

Luc.  (Without.)  Who's  within  there? 

Miss  A.  Hark,  hark!  Miss  Bridgemore,  as  I  live ! 
Come  in.  [the  door"? 

Luc.  (  Without.)  Come  in  !  Why  have  you  locked 

Miss  A.  Locked  !  Is  it  locked"!  For  shame,  for 
shame!  thus  am  I  sacrificed  to  your  ungenerous 
designs  !  She  must  come  in. 

Lord  A.  Stay,  stay  ;  she  mast  not  find  me  here  ; 
there's  one  retreat — your  chamber ;  lock  me  in 
there  :  I  may  still  escape.  [brey  ?  Let  me  in. 

Luc,  (  Without.)  What  are  you  about.  Miss  Au- 

MissA.  Where  shall  I  turn  myself?  You've  ruined 
all :  if  you're  discovered,  I  shall  never  gain  belief. 

Lord  A .  Be  advised,  then :  we  have  only  this 
chance  left.  ( Goes  to  the  bed-room  door.) 

Luc.  (Without.)  Miss  Aubrey,  if  you  don't  let 
me  in  immediately,  I  shall  call  up  mamma;  so, 
pray,  unlock  the  door. 

Miss  A.  I  scarce  know  what  I  do.  (After  locking 
Lord  A.  in,  opens  the  outer  door.  Enter  LUCINDA.] 
There,  madam,  you're  obeyed. 

Luc.  Why,  surely,  you  aftiect  extraordinary  priva- 
cy. It  seems  you've  had  your  Tyrrel  in  our  absence. 

Miss  A.  Yes,  Mr.  Tyrrel  has  been  here. 

Luc.  Humph!  you're  in  mighty  spirits. 

Miss  A.  No,  madam  ;  my  poor  spirits  suitmypoor 
condition :  you,  I  hope,  are  rich  in  every  sense. 

Luc.  She's  happy,  I  can  see,  though  she  attempts 
to  hide  it:  I  can't  bear  her.  (Aside.)  Pray,  Miss 
Aubrey,  what  are  your  designs — to  ruin  this  young 

Miss  A.  M-AdsLiul  [man'? 

Luc.  Can  you  now  in  your  heart  suppose  that 
Mortimer  will  let  his  nephew  marry  you  ?  Depend 
upon't,  (I  tell  you  as  your  friend,)  as  soon  as  that, 
old  cynic  hears  of  it,  (which  I  have  taken  care  he 
shall,)  your  hopes  are  crushed  at  once. 

Miss  A  .  When  were  they  otherwise  ? 

Luc.  Idon't  know  what  to  make  of  her ;  she  seems 
confused  ;  her  eyes  wander  strangely  :  watching  the 
bed-room  door — what  is  it  she  looks  at  ?    (Aside.) 

Miss  A.  Where  are  you  going? 

Luc,  Going !  Nay,  no  where — she's  alarmed — 
Miss  Aubrey,  I  have  a  foolish  notion  in  mj'  head, 
that  Mr.  Tyrrel's  in  this  house.  [your  room? 

Miss  A.  No,  on  my  word.    Shall  I  light  you  to 

Luc.  So  ready  !  No;  your  own  will  serve  :  I  can 
adjust  my  head-dress  at  your  glass.  Heyday!  all's 
fast!  you  have  locked  the  door. 

Miss  A.  Have  I,  indeed? 

Luc.  Yes,  have  you,  madam ;  and,  if  my  suspi- 
cion's trne,  your  lover's  in  it.    Open  it. 
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Miss  A.  I  beg  to  be  excused. 

Imc.  Oh  !  are  you  caught  at  last?    Admit  me. 

Miss  A.  You  cannot,  sure,  be  serious — think  I've 
the  sanction  of  a  guest.  [come  to  the  bell. 

Imc.  Ridiculous !    I'll  raise  Uie  house :  let  me 

Miss  A,  Hold,  hold!  you  don't  know  what  you  do. 
For  your  own  sake  desist :  to  save  your  own  confu- 
sion, more  than  mine,  desist,  and  seek  no  further. 

Luc.  No,  madam ;  if  I  spare  you,  may  the  shame 
that  waits  for  you  fall  on  my  head. 

Miss  A.  At  your  own  peril,  be  it  then.  Look 
there.  (  Opens  and  discovers  Lord  A.") 

Luc.  Astonishing  !  Lord  Abberville  !  This  is, 
indeed,  extraordinary ;  this,  of  all  frolics  modern 
■wit  and  gallantry  have  given  birth  to,  is  the  newest 
and  the  boldest  style. 

Lord  A.  Upon  my  life.  Miss  Bridgemore,  my 
visit  has  been  entirely  innocent. 

Luc.  Oh,  yes  !  I  give  you  perfect  credit  for  your 
innocence;  the  hour,  the  place,  your  lordship's 
character,  the  lady's  composure,  all  are  innocence 
itself.  Can't  you  affect  a  little  surprise,  ma'am,  at 
finding  a  gentleman  in  your  bed-room,  though  you 
placed  him  there  yourself!  So  excellent  an  actress 
might  pretend  a  fit  on  the  occasion.  Oh!  you  have 
not  half  your  part.  [this  in  too  serious  a  light. 

Lord  A.  Indeed,  Miss  Bridgemore,  you  look  upon 

Luc.  No :  be  assured,  I'm  charmed  with  your 
address ;  you  are  a  perfect  fashionable  lover :  so 
agreeable  to  invite  us  to  your  house,  so  well-bred 
to  be  from  home,  and  so  considerate  to  visit  poor 
Miss  Aubrey  in  our  absence.  I  am  puzzled  which 
to  prefer — your  wit,  politeness,  or  your  honour. 

Miss  A.  Miss  Bridgemore,  'tis  in  vain  to  urge 
my  innocence  to  you;  heaven  and  my  own  heart 
acquit  me  ;  I  must  endure  the  censure  of  the  world. 

Luc.  Oh!  madam,  with  Lord  Abberville's  pro- 
tection you  may  set  that  at  nought :  to  him  I  re- 
commend you :  your  company  in  this  house  will 
not  be  very  welcome.  \_Exit. 

Lord  A.  {To  Luc.)  Then,  madam,  she  shall  come 
to  mine ;  my  house,  my  arms  are  open  to  receive 
her.  Fear  nothing:  set  her  at  defiance;  resign 
yourself  to  my  protection;  you  shall  face  your  ty- 
rant, outface  her,  sbine  above  her,  put  her  down  in 
splendour  as  in  beauty  ;  be  no  more  the  servile  thing 
her  cruelty  has  made  you  ;  but  be  the  life,  the  leader 
of  each  public  pleasure,  the  envy  of  all  womankind, 
the  mistress  of  my  happiness — 

Miss  A.  And  murderer  of  my  own.  No,  no,  my 
lord,  I'll  perish  first:  the  last  surviving  orphan  of 
a  noble  house,  I'll  notdigrace  it:  from  these  mean, 
unfeeling  people,  who  to  the  bounty  of  my  ances- 
tors owe  all  they  have,  I  shall  expect  no  mercj' ; 
but  you,  whom  even  pride  might  teach  some  virtue, 
you  to  tempt  me;  you,  with  unmanly  cunning,  to 
seduce  distress  yourself  created,  sinks  you  deeper 
in  contempt  than  heaven  sinks  me  in  poverty  and 
shame,  ^Exit. 

Lord  A.  A  very  unpromising  campaign,  truly; 
one  lady  lost,  and  the  other  in  no  way  of  being 
gained.  Well,  I'll  return  to  my  company;  there 
IS  this  merit,  however,  in  gaming,  that  it  makes  all 
losses  appear  trivial  but  its  own.  [Exit. 

ACT  II. — SCEN  K I . — A  Library inMortimer's  house. 
Mortimer  discovered. 

Mart.  So,  so  !  another  day ;  another  twelve  hours' 
round  of  folly  and  extravagance:  psha!  I  am  sick 
on't.  What's  our  men  of  genius  about"!  Jarring 
and  jangling  with  each  other,  while  a  vast  army  of 
vices  over-runs  the  whole  country  at  discretion. 
[£nier  Jarvis.]  Now,  Jarvis,  what's  your  news '! 

Jar.  My  morning  budget,  sir ;  a  breakfast  of  good 
deeds  ;  the  oft'erings  of  a  full  heart,  and  the  return 
of  an  empty  purse.  There,  sir,  I've  done  your  er- 
rand ;  and  wish  hereafter  you  could  find  another 
agent  for  your  charities. 

Mort.  Why  so,  Charles? 

Jar.  Because  the  task  grows  heavy  ;  besides,  I'm 
old  and  foolish,  and  the  sight  is  too  affecting. 

Mori.  Why  doesn't  do  like  me,  theq?   Sheath  a 


[Act  II. 

soft  heart  in  a  rough  case,  'twill  wear  the  longer; 
veneer  thyself,  good  Jarvis,  as  thy  master  does,  and 
keep  a  marble  outside  to  the  world.  Who  dream» 
that  I  am  the  lewd  fool  of  pity,  and  thou  my  pander, 
Jarvip,  my  provider?  You  found  out  the  poor  fel- 
low, then,  the  half-pay  officer  I  met  last  Sunday. 

Jar.  With  difficulty  ;  for  he  obtruded  not  his  sor- 
rows on  the  world ;  but  in  despair  had  crept  into  a 
corner ;  and,  with  his  wretched  family  about  him, 
was  patiently  expiring. 

Mort,  Pr'ythee,  no  more  on't :  you  saved  him  ; 
you  relieved  him  ;  no  matter  how  ;  you  made  a  fel- 
low-creature happy,  that's  enough. 

Jar.  I  did,  sir  ;  but  his  story's  so  affecting — 

Mort.  Keep  it  to  thyself,  old  man,  then;  why 
must  my  heart  be  wrung?  I,  too,  am  one  of  nature's 
spoilt  children,  and  haven't  yet  left  off  the  tricks  of 
the  nursery.         Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  Mr.  Tyrrel's  come  to  town,  and  begs 
to  see  you. 

jtfor*.  Let  him  come  in.  [Enfer  Tyrrel.]  So, 
nephew,  what  brings  you  to  town?  I  thought  you 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  country. 

Tyr.  I  was ;  but  now  my  Lord  Courtland  has 
obtained  his  liberty,  no  reason  holds  why  I  should 
not  recover  mine. 

Mort.  Well,  sir,  how  have  you  filled  up  your 
time  ?  In  practising  fresh  thrusts,  or  repenting  of 
that  which  is  past?  You've  drawn  your  sword  to 
satisfy  one  man,  now  think  of  satisfying  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

Tyr.  You  know  my  story,  sir :  I  drew  my  sword 
in  the  defence  of  innocence ;  to  punish  and  repel  the 
libertine  attempts  of  an  ennobled  ruffian ;  every 
man  of  honour  would  have  done  the  same. 

Mort.  Yes,  honour !  you  young  men  are  subtle 
arguers;  the  cloak  of  honour  covers  all  your  faults, 
as  that  of  passion  all  your  follies. 

Tyr.  Honour  is  what  mankind  have  made  it ;  and 
as  we  hold  our  lives  upon  these  terms,  with  our 
lives  it  behoves  us  to  defend  them. 

Mort.  You  have  made  it  reason,  then,  it  seems  ; 
make  it  religion,  too,  and  put  it  out  of  fashion  with 
the  world  at  once;  of  this  be  sure,  I  would  sooner 
cast  my  guineas  in  the  sea,  than  give  them  to  a 
duellist.  But,  come,  Frank,  you  are  one  from  pre- 
judice, not  principle  ;  therefore,  we'll  talk  no  more 
on't.    Where  are  you  lodged? 

Tyr.  At  the  hotel  hard  by. 

Mort.  Then  move  your  baggage  hither,  and  keep 
house  with  me  :  you  and  I,  nephew,  have  such  op- 
posite pursuits  that  we  can  never  justle  ;  besides, 
they  tell  me  you're  in  love ;  'twill  make  a  good  * 
companion  of  you  ;  you  shall  rail  at  one  sex,  while 
I'm  employed  with  t'other ;  and  thus  we  may  both 
gratify  our  spleen  at  once. 

Tyr.  Oh !  sir,  unless  you  can  consent  to  hear  the 
praises  of  my  lovely  girl,  from  hour  to  hour,  in  end- 
less repetition,  never  suffer  me  within  your  doors. 

Mort.  Thy  girl,  Frank,  is  everything  but  rich, 
and  that's  a  main  blank  in  the  catalogue  of  a  lady's 
perfections.  [will  do  it. 

Tyr.  Fill  it  up,  then,  dear  uncle ;  a  word  of  your's 

Mort.  True,  boy,  a  word  will  do  it;  but  'tis  a 
long  word  ;  'tis  a  lasting  one  ;  it  should  be,  there- 
fore, a  deliberate  one :  but  let  me  see  your  girl  ; 
I'm  a  sour  fellow,  so  the  world  thinks  me  ;  but  it  is 
against  the  proud,  the  rich,  I  war:  poverty  may  be 
a  misfortune  to  Miss  Aubrey,  it  would  be  hard  to 
make  it  an  objection. 

N  Tyr.  How  generous  is  that  sentiment!  Let  me 
have  your  consent  for  my  endeavours  at  obtaining 
her's,  and  I  shall  be  most  happy. 

Mort.  About  it,  then;  my  part  is  soon  made 
ready  ;  your's  is  the  task  :  you  are  to  find  out  hap- 
piness in  marriage ;  I'm  only  to  provide  you  with  a 
fortune.  [Exit  Tyrrel.']  Well,  Frank,  I  suspected 
thou  hadst  more  courage  than  wit,  when  I  heard  of 
thy  engaging  in  a  duel ;  now  thou  art  for  encoun- 
tering a  wife,  lam  convincedof  it.  Awife!  'sdeath! 
sure,  some  planetary  madness  reigns  amongst  our 


Scene  2.] 

wives;  the  dog-star  never  sets,  and  tlie  moon'ij 
liorns  are  fallen  on  oar  heads. 

Enter  CoLiN  MaCLEOD. 

Colin.  The  gude  time  o'day  to  you,  sair. 

Afor*.  Well,  Coliu, what's  the  news  at  your  house? 

Colin.  Nay,  no  great  spell  of  news,  gude  faith  ; 
aw  things  with  us  gang  on  after  the  auld  sort.  I'm 
weary  of  my  life  amongst  'em;  the  murrain  take 
'em  all !  sic  a  family  of  freebooters,  Maister  Mor- 
timer; an  I  speak  a  word  to  'em,  or  preach  up  a 
little  needful  economy,  boot!  the  whole  clan  is  up 
in  arms.  I  may  speak  it  in  your  ear,  an  the  de'il 
bimsel  were  to  turn  housekeeper,  he  could  na'  pitch 
upon  a  fitter  set ;  fellows  of  all  trades,  countries, 
and  occupations  ;  a  ragamuffin  crew  ;  the  very  re- 
fuse of  the  mob,  that  canna'  count  pasttwa  genera- 
tions, without  a  gibbet  in  their  scutcheon. 

Mart.  Ay,  Colin,  things  are  miserably  changed 
since  your  old  master  died. 

Colin.  Ah  !  Maister  Mortimer,  it  makes  ray  heart 
drop  blude  to  think  how  much  gude  counsel  I  ha' 
cast  away  upon  my  laird;  i'faith,  I  hanna'  stinted 
Lim  o'  that;  I  gee'd  him  rules  and  maxims  of  gude 
husbandry  in  plenty,  but  aw  in  vain;  the  dice  ha' 
deafened  him. 

Mart.  Yes,  and  destroyed ;  his  head,  heart,  hap- 
piness are  gone  to  ruin :  the  least  a  gamester  loses 
is  his  money. 

Colin.  Ecod !  and  that's  no  trifle  in  this  case : 
last  night's  performances  made  no  small  hole  in  that. 

Mart.  Whence  learn  you  that? 

Colin.  From  little  Napthali  of  St.  Mary  Axe  : 
when  aman  borrowsmonejf  of  aJew,  'tis  apresump- 
tion  no  Christian  can  be  found  to  lend  him  any. 

Mori.  Is  your  lord  driven  to  such  wretched  shifts  ? 

Colin.  Hoot!  know  you  not  that  every  losing 
gamester  has  his  Jew?  He  is  your  only  doctor  in  a 
desperate  case;  when  the  regulars  have  brought  you 
to  death's  door,  the  quack  is  invited  to  usher  you  in. 

Mort.  Your  Jew,  Colin,  in  the  present  case,  fa- 
vours more  of  the  lawyer  than  the  doctor :  for,  I 
take  it,  he  makes  you  sign  and  seal  as  long  as  you 
have  effects. 

Colin.  You've  hit  the  nail  o'  the  hede  ;  my  laird 
will  sign  to  anything;  there's  bonds,  and  blanks, 
and  bargains,  and  promissory-notes,  and  a  d — d  sight 
of  rogueries,  depend  on't.  Ecod  !  he  had  a  bundle 
for  his  breakfast,  as  big  as  little  Napthali  could  car- 
ry ;  I  would  it  had  braken  his  bock ;  and,  yet,  he  is 
na' half  the  knave  of  yon  fat  fellow  upon  Fish-street- 

Mort.  Bridgemore,  you  mean.  [hill. 

Colin.  Ay,  ay,  he's  at  the  bottom  of  the  plot ;  this 
little  Hebrew's  only  his  jackall. 

Mort.  I  comprehend  you :  Bridgemore,  under 
cover  of  this  Jew,  has  been  playing  the  usurer  with 
Lord  Abberville,  and  means  to  pay  his  daughter's 
portion  in  parchment ;  this  must  be  prevented. 

Colin.  Yon  may  spare  your  pains  for  that;  the 
match  is  off.  [that? 

Mort.  Heyday!   friend  Colin,  what  has  put  oft" 

Colin.  Troth,  Maister  Mortimer,  I  canna'  satisfy 
you  on  that  hede;  but  yesternight,  the  job  was  done  ; 
methought  the  business  never  had  a  kindly  aspect 
from  the  first. 

Mort.  Well,  as  my  lord  has  got  rid  of  miss,  I 
think  he  may  very  well  spare  her  fortune. 

Colin.  Odzooks !  but  that's  no  reason  he  should 
lose  his  own. 

Mort.  That,  Colin,  may  be  past  my  power  to 
hinder  ;  yet  even  that  shall  be  attempted  :  find  out 
the  Jew  that  Bridgemore  has  employed,  and  bring 
him  hither,  if  you  can. 

Colin.  Let  me  alone  for  that ;  there  never  was  a 
Jew  since  Samson's  time  that  Colin  could  na'  deal 
with  ;  an  he  hangs  bock,  and  will  na'  follow  kindly, 
troth,  I'll  lug  him  to  you  by  the  ears  ;  ay,  will  I, 
and  his  maister,  the  fat  fellow,  into  the  bargain. 

Mort.  No,  no ;  leave  me  to  deal  with  Bridgemore  ; 
I'll  scare  away  that  cormorant.  If  the  son  of  my 
noble  friend  will  be  ontdone,  it  never  shall  be  said  he 
fell  without  an  eftbrt  on  my  part  to  save  him,  [E.vtV. 
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Colin.  By  heaven,  yon  speak  that  like  a  noble 

gentleman.  Ah  !  Maister  Mortimer,  in  England,  he 

that  wants  money  wants  everything;  in  Scotland, 

few  have  it,  but  every  one  can  do  without  it.  [£.«'<. 

Scene  II, — An  Apartment  in  Bridgemore  s  house. 

Enter  BRIDGEMORE  and  Dr.  Druid. 

Bridge.  But  what  is  all  this  to  me.  Doctor?  whil« 
I  have  a  good  house  over  my  head,  what  care  I  if 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt  were  sunk  into  the  earth? 
London,  thank  heaven,  will  serve  my  turn. 

Dr.  D.  Ay,  ay,  lookye,  I  never  said  it  wasn't 
coot  enough  for  them  that  live  in  it. 

Bridge.  Good  enough?  Why,  what  is  likeitl 
Where  can  you  live  so  well? 

Dr.D.  No  where,  coot  truth  ;  'tis  all  cook-shops 
and  putchers'-shambles ;  your  very  streets  have 
savoury  names  ;  your  Poultry,  your  Pie-corner, 
and  Pudding-lane,  your  Bacon-alley,  and  Fish- 
street-hill  here ;  o'  my  oord,  the  map  of  London 
would  furnish  out  an  admirable  pill  of  fare  for  a 
lord-mayor's  dinner. 

Bridge.  Well,  Doctor,  I'm  contented  with  Fish- 
street-hill  ;  you  may  go  seek  for  lodgings  yonder  in 
the  ruins  of  Palmyra. 

Dr.  D.  Ruins,  indeed !  what  are  all  your  new 
buildings,  up  and  down  yonder,  but  ruins?  Im- 
prove your  town  a  little  further,  and  you'll  drive 
every  man  of  sense  out  of  it ;  pless  us  and  save  us  ! 
by-and-by ,  not  a  monument  of  antiquity  will  be  left 
standing  from  London-stone  to  Westminster-hall. 

Bridge.  And  if  the  commissioners  of  paving  would 
mend  the  streets  with  one,  and  present  t'other  as  a 
nuisance,  bone-setters  and  lawyers  would  be  the 
only  people  to  complain. 

Dr.  D.  Down  with  'em,  then,  at  once  ;  down  with 
every  thing  noble.and  venerable,  and  ancient  amongst 
you ;  turn  the  Tower  of  London  into  a  Pantheon, 
make  a  new  Adelphi  of  the  Savoy,  and  bid  adieu  to 
all  ages  but  your  own  ;  you  will  then  be  no  more  in 
the  way  of  deriving  dignity  from  your  progenitors, 
than  you  are  of  transmitting  it  to  your  posterity. 

Bridge.  Well,  Doctor,  well ;  leave  me  my  opinion, 
and  keep  your  own;  you've  a  veneration  for  riist 
and  cobwebs  ;  I  am  for  brushing  them  oft'  wherever 
I  meet  them  :  we  are  for  furnishing  our  shops  and 
warehouses  with  good  profitable  commodities  ;  you 
are  for  storing  them  with  all  the  monsters  of  the 
creation.  I  much  doubt  if  we  could  serve  you  with 
a  dried  rattlesnake,  or  a  stufted  alligator,  in  all  the 
purlieus  of  Fish-street-hill. 

Dr.  D.  A  stufted  alligator !  A  stufted  alderman 
would  be  sooner  had. 

Bridge.  May  be  so;  and  let  me  tell  you,  an  anti- 
quarian is  as  much  to  seek  in  the  city  of  London,  as 
an  alderman  would  be  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum : 
every  man  after  his  own  way,  that's  my  maxim : 
you  are  for  the  paltry  ore,  I  am  for  the  pure  gold  : 
I  dare  be  sworn,  now,  you  are  as  much  at  home 
amongst  the  snakes  and  serpents  at  Don  Sallero's, 
as  I  am  with  the  Jews  and  jobbers  at  Jonathan's. 

Dr.  D.  Coot  truth,  Mr.  Pridgemore,  'tis  hard  to 
say  which  collection  is  the  mostharmlessof  the  two. 
Enter  Mrs.  Bridgemore. 

Mrs.B.  I'm  out  ofpatience  with  you,  Mr.  Bridge- 
more,  to  see  you  stir  no  brisker  in  this  business  ; 
with  such  a  storm  about  your  ears,  you  stand  as 
idle  as  a  Dutch  sailor  in  a  trade-wind. 

Bridge.  Truly,  love,  till  you  came  in,  I  heard  no- 
thing of  the  storm. 

Mrs.  B.  Recollect  the  misadventure  of  last  night ; 
the  wickedness  of  thatstrumpetyou  have  harboured 
in  your  house  ;  that  viper,  which  would  never  have 
had  strength  to  sting,  hadn't  you  warmed  it  in  your 
bosom. 

Dr.  D.  Faith  and  truth,  now,  I  haven't  heard 
petter  reasoning  from  an  ooman  this  many  a  day  : 
you  shall  know,  Mr.  Pridgemore,  the  viperous 
species  love  warmth ;  their  sting,  lookye,  is  then 
more  venomous  ;  but  draw  their  teeth,  and  they  are 
harmless  reptiles  ;  the  conjurers,  in  Persia,  play  a 
thousand  fancies  and  fagaries  with  thera. 
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Bridge,  But  I'm  no  Persian,  Doctor. 

Mrs,  B.  No,  nor  conjurer,  neither ;  yoa  would 
not  else  have  been  the  dupe  thus  of  a  paltry  girl. 

J)r,D.  A  girl,  indeed!  why  all  the  European 
world  are  made  the  dupes  of  girls  :  the  Asiatics  are 
more  wise  :  saving  your  presence,  now,  I've  seen  a 
Turkish  pacha  or  a  Tartar  chan  rule  threescore,  ay, 
three  hundred  wives,  with  infinite  more  ease  and 
quiet,  than  you  can  manage  one. 

Mrs,  B.  Manage  your  butterflies,  your  bats,  and 
beetles,  and  leave  the  government  of  wives  to  those 
who  have  them  :  we  stand  on  British  ground  as  well 
as  our  husbands;  magna  charta  is  big  enough  for  us 
both  ;  our  bill  of  divorce  is  a  full  match  for  their 
bill  of  rights,  at  any  time:  we  have  our  commons. 
Doctor,  as  well  as  the  men;  and  I  believe  our  pri- 
vileges are  as  well  managed  here  at  St.  Paul's,  as 
their's  are  yonder  at  St.  Stephen's. 

Dr.  D.  Your  privileges,  Mrs.  Pridgemore,  are 

not  to  be  disputed  by  any  in  this  company  ;  and,  if 

miss  is  as  well  instructed  in  her's,  I  wish  ray  Lord 

Abberville  joy  of  his  release,  that's  all.  \^Exit. 

Enter  LuciNDA. 

Luc,  What  did  the  fellow  say?  Who  sent  that 
old  mummy  hither? 

Bridge.  He  came  upon  a  qualifying  message  from 
Lord  Abberville,  as  I  believe  ;  but  'tis  such  an  ex- 
travagant old  blade,  he  got  amongst  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt,  before  he  could  well  bring  it  out. 

Mrs.  B.  I  would  he  were  there,  and  his  pupil  with 
him  ;  don't  you  see  what  a  condition  our  poor  girl 
is  thrown  into? 

Luc.  I  into  a  condition!  No  ;  they  shall  never 
have  to  say  they  threw  me  into  a  condition.  I  may 
be  angry,  but  I  scorn  to  own  I'm  disappointed. 

Bridge,  Tlrai's  right,  child  ;  sure,  there  are  more 
men  in  the  world  besides  Lord  Abberville. 

Luc.  La !  papa,  your  ideas  are  so  gross,  as  if  I 
cared  for  any  of  the  sex,  if  he  hadn  t  singled  her 
out  from  all  womankind ;  but  it  was  ever  thus ;  she's 
born  to  be  my  evil  genius.  Sure  the  men  are  mad — 
Tyrrel — Lord  Abberville — one  touched  my  heart, 
th6  other  wounds  my  pride. 
_  Bridge.  Why,  ay ;  there  is  a  fine  estate,  a  noble 
title,  great  connexions,  powerful  interest. 

Luc.  Revenge  is  worth  thera  all ;  drive  her  but 
out  of  doors,  and  marry  me  to  a  convent. 

Bridge,  But  let  us  keep  some  shew  of  justice; 
this  may  be  all  a  frolic  of  Lord  Abberville's;  the 
girl,  perhaps,  is  innocent. 

Luc.  How  can  that  be,  when  I  am  miserable? 

Mrs.  B.  Come,  she's  been  suffered  in  your  house 
too  long;  had  I  been  mistress,  she  should  have 
quitted  it  last  night  upon  the  instant:  would  she 
■had  never  entered  it! 

Bridge.  There  you  make  a  bad  wish,  Mrs.  Bridge- 
more  ;  she  has  proved  the  best  feather  in  my  wing. 
But,  call  her  down  ;  go,  daughter,  call  her  down. 

Luc.  I'll  send  her  to  you  ;  nothing  shall  prevail 
with  me  to  speak  to  her,  or  look  upon  the  odious 
creature  more.  [^Exit. 

Mrs.  B.  What  is  it  you  are  always  hinting  at 
about  this  girl?  She's  the  best  feather  in  your  wing. 
Explain  yourself.  [you  should  never  know  it. 

Bridge.  I  can't ;  you  must  excuse  me  ;  'tis  better 

Mrs.  B.  Why,  Where's  the  fear?  What  can  you 
have  to  dread  from  a  destitute  girl,  without  father, 
and  without  friend? 

Bridge.  But  is  she  really  without  a  father?  Were 
J  once  well  assured  of  that — But,  hush  I  my  daugh- 
ter's here.     Well,  where's  Miss  Aubrey? 

Re-enter  hvcitiDA,  followed  hy  a  Maid-servant, 

Luc.  The  bird  is  flown. 

Bridge,  Heyday  I  gone  off? 

Mrs,  B.  That's  flat  conviction. 

Bridge.  What  have  you  there?   A  letter? 

Lmc.  She  found  it  on  her  table. 

Bridge.  Read  it,  Lucy,     [touch  her  nasty  scrawl. 

Luc.  I  beg  to  be  excused,  sir;  I  don't  choose  to 

Bridge,  Well,  then,  let's  see  ;  I'll  read  it  myself. 

{Reads,)  "  Sir,— Since  neither  Lord  Abberville's 
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testimony,  nor  my  most  soleran  protestations  can  pre- 
vail with  you  to  believe  me  innocent,  I  prevent  Miss 
Bridgemore's  threatened  dismission,  hy  withdrawing 
myself  for  ever  from  your  family :  how  the  world  will 
receive  a  destitute,  defenceless  orphan  I  am  now  to 
prove;  I  enter  on  my  trial  loithout  any  armoitr  but 
my  innocence;  which,  though  instifficient  to  secure  to 
me  the  continuance  oj  your  confidence,  will,  by  the  fa- 
vour of  Providence,  serve,  I  hope,  to  support  me  under 
thelossofit,  Augusta  AUBREY."  So,  she's  eloped! 
Mrs,  B.  Ay,  this  is  lucky  ;  there's  an  end  of  her ; 
this  makes  it  her  own  act  and  deed  :  give  me  the 
letter.  Go,  yon  need  not  wait.  (  To  the  Serv,) 
Serv,  Madam ! 

Luc,  Don't  you  hear?    Leave  the  room. 
Serv,  Pray,  don't  be  angry  ;  I  beg  to  speak  a  word 
Luc,  Go,  go  ;  another  time  ;  I'm  busy,     [to  you. 
Serv.  I've  done  a  wicked  thing;  and  if  I  don't 
discharge  my  heart,  'twill  break,  it  is  so  full. 
Mrs.B.  What  have  you  done?  Speak  out. 
Serv.  Why,  I  have  been  the  means  of  ruining 
an  innocent  person  ;  for  such  Miss  Aubrey  is. 
Bridge.  How  so?     Goon. 

Serv,  'Twas  I  that  brought  Lord  Abberville  last 
night  into  her  chamber,  unknown  to  her.  I  thought 
it  was  a  little  frolic  to  surprise  her ;  but,  when  I 
heard  her  scream,  I  was  alarmed,  and  ran  and  list- 
Luc.  Well,  and  what  then?  [ened  atthedoor. 
Serv.  Why,  then  I  heard  her  chide  him,  and  de- 
sire him  to  begone  ;  yes,  and  but  just  before  you 
came  up  stairs,  I  heard  the  poor  young  lady  reproach 
him  bitterly  for  his  baseness  in  making  love  to  her, 
when  he  was  engaged  to  you,  madam  :  indeed,  she 
is  as  innocent  as  the  babe  unborn.  [about  it. 

Luc.  Go  your  way  for  a  simpleton,  and  say  no  more 
Serv.  To  be  sure  I  was  a  simpleton  to  do  as  I 
did  ;  but  I  should  never  survive  it,  if  any  mischief 
was  to  follow.  [Exit. 

Bridge.  What's  to  be  done  now? 
Mrs.'B.  What's  to  be  done?  why  let  her  take  her 
course  ;  guilty  or  not,  what  matters  it,  if  every  man 
who  oilers  for  your  daughter,  is  to  turn  aside  and 
follow  her? 

Luc.  True  ;  where's  the  woman  who  can  pardon 
that?  Indeed,  had  she  been  really  criminal,  I  could 
have  endured  her  better,  for  then  I  had  one  qualifi- 
cation, which  she  had  wanted ;  now  she  piques  me 
every  way.  Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Lord  Abberville,  madam,  desires  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  say  a  word  with  you. 
Luc.  Who?  Lord  Abberville? 
Mrs.  B.  Oh !  by  all  means,  admit  him :  now, 
Lucy,  shew  yourself  a  woman  of  spirit;  receive 
him,  meet  his  insulting  visit  with  becoming  con- 
tempt. Come,  Mr.  Bridgemore,  let  us  leave  them 
to  themselves.  lExeunt  Mr.  and  Mrs,  B. 

Luc,  Ahem  !  now,  pride,  support  me. 
Enter  Lord  Abberville. 
Lord  A.  Miss  Bridgemore,  your  most  obedient ; 
I  come,  madam,  on  a  penitential  errand,  to  apolo- 
gize to  you  and  Miss  Aubrey  for  the  ridiculous 
situation  in  which  I  was  surprised  last  night. 
Lnc.  Cool,  easy  villain !    {Aside.) 
Lord  A.  I  dare  say  you  laughed  most  heartily 
after  I  was  gone. 

Luc.  Most  incomparable  assurance  !   (Aside.) 
Lord  A.  Well,  I  forgive  you;  'twas  ridiculous 
enough ;  a  foolish  frolic,  but  absolutely  harmless, 
be  assured.  I  am  glad  to  find  you  no  longer  serioQS 
about  it.     But  where's  Miss  Aubrey,  pray  ? 

Luc,  You'll  find  her,  probably,  at  your  own  door; 

she's  gone  from  hence.         [Enter  a  Servant,'] 

Serv,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  madam.  [jection  ? 

Liuc,  Shew  him  in,  pray.  My  lord,  you've  no  ob- 

Lord  A.  None  in  life.   I  know  him  intimately; 

but,  if  you  please,  I'll  take  my  leave;  you  may  have 

business.  Curse  on't!  he  is  the  lady's  lover,  (^iirfe.) 

Luc.  Nay,  I  insist  upon  your  staying.    Now, 

malice  stand  my  friend  !  {Aside.)  [E»j/er  TYRREL.] 

Good  morning  to  you,  sir,  you're  welcome  to  town. 

Tyr.  I  thank  you.    I  am  wrong,  I  believe ;  your 
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servant  should  not  have  shewn  me  in  here :  'tis  with 
Miss  Aubrey  I  request  to  speak. 

Luc.  Lord  Abberville,  you  can  direct  Mr.  Tyrrel 
to  Miss  Aubrey ;  she  has  left  this  family,  sir. 

Tyr.  Madam — my  lord — I  beg  to  know — I  don't 
understand.  [so  malicious'!  {Aside.) 

Lord  A.  Nor  I,  upon  my  soul.  Was  ever  any  thing 

Lite.  My  lord,  why  don't  you  speaks  Mr.  Tyrrel 
may  have  particular  business  with  Miss  Aubrey. 

Lord  A .  Why  do  you  refer  to  me  1  How  should 
I  know  anything  of  Miss  Aubrey. 

Luc.  Nay,  I  ask  pardon :  perhaps  Mr.  Tyrrel's 
was  a  mere  visit  of  compliment. 

Tyr.  Excuse  me,  madam ;  I  confess  it  was  an 
errand  of  the  most  serious  sort.  [placed  her. 

Luc.  Then  it's  cruel  not  to  tell  him  where  you've 

Tyr.  Placed  her ! 

Lord  A.  Ay,  placed  her,  indeed !  For  heaven's 
sake!  what  are  you  about? 

Luc.  Nay,  I  have  done,  my  lord ;  but  after  last 
night's  fatal  discovery,  I  conceived  you  would  no 
longer  affect  any  privacy  as  to  your  situation  with 
Miss  Aubrey. 

-  Tyr.  What  did  yon  discover  last  night,  madam "! 
tell  me  ;  I  have  an  interert  in  the  question. 

Lttc.  I'm  sorry  for  it,  for  then  you'll  not  1)e 
pleased  to  hear  that  she  admits  Lord  Abberville, 
by  night,  into  her  bed-room,  locks  him  up  in  it, 
and  on  detection,  the  next  morning,  openly  avows 
her  guilt,  by  eloping  to  her  gallant.  [is  true — 

Tyr.  What  do  I  hear?  My  lord,  my  lord,  if  this 

iorrf^.  What  then?  Whatifitis?  Must  I  ac- 
count to  you?    Who  makes  you  my  inquisitor? 

Tyr.  Justice,  humanity,  and  that  control  which 
virtue  giv^  me  over  its  opposers :  if  more  you 
would,  with  anguish  I  confess,  my  heart,  unhappily, 
was  placed  on  her  whom  you've  ruined  :  now  you'll 
not  dispute  my  right.  [be  found  at  home. 

Lord  A.  This  isno  place  to  urge  your  right;  I  shall 

Tyr.  I'll  wait  upon  you  there.,  [Exit. 

Lord  A,  Do  so:  your  servant.  Miss  Bridge- 
more,  I  am  infinitely  your  debtor  for  this  agreeable 
visit ;  I  leave  you  to  the  enjoyment  of  your  many 
amiable  virtues,  and  the  pleasing  contemplation  of 
what  may  probably  ensue  from  the  interview  you 
Lave  provided  for  me  with  Mr.  Tyrrel.  [Exit. 

Luc.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  must  be  less  or  more  than 
woman,  if  I  did  not  relish  this  retaliation.      [Exit, 

ACT  III.— Scene  I The  Street. 

Enter  CoLiN  Macleod. 

Colin.  Ah !  Colin,  thou'rt  a  prodigal ;  a  thriftless 
loon  thou'st  been,  that  could  na'  keep  a  little  pelf 
to  tbysall,  when  thouhadst  got  it;  now  thou  may'st 
gang  in  thisjpoor  geer  to  thy  live's  end,  and  worse, 
too,  for  aught  I  can  tell ;  faith,  mon,  'twas  a  smeart 
little  bysaok  of  money  thou  hadst  scraped  together, 
and  the  best  part  of  it  had  na'  been  laft  amongst  thy 
kinsfolk,  in  the  isles  of  Skey  and  Mull ;  muckle 
gude  may  it  do  the  weams  of  them  that  ha'  it ! 
'There  was  Jamie  Mac  Grejor,  and  Sawney  Mac 
Nab,  and  the  twa  braw  lads  of  Kinruddin,  with  old 
Charley  Mac  Dougall,  my  mother's  first  husband's 
second  cousin  :  by  my  sol,  I  could  na'  see  such  near 
relations,  and  gentlemen  of  such  auncient  families, 
gang  upon  bare  feet,  while  I  rode  a  horseback  :  I 
had  been  na'  true  Scot,  as  I  could  na'  ge'en  a  coun- 
tryman a  gude  laft  upon  occasion. 
Enter  Miss  Aubrey. 

Miss  A.  That  house  is  Mr.  Mortimer's ;  and  yet, 
I  can't  resolve  to  go  to  it :  to  appeal  to  Tyrrel  is  a 
dangerous  step  ;  it  plunges  him  again  in  my  un- 
prosperous  concerns,  and  puts  his  life,  a  second  time, 
in  danger ;  still,  still  I  know  not  how  to  let  him 
think  me  guilty :  wretched,  unfriended  creature  that 
I  am,  what  shall  I  dol  {As  she  is  going  out,  Colin 
advances.)  [what's  your  malady  ? 

Colin.  Haud  a  bit,  lassie,  you  that  are  bewailing ; 

Miss  A.  Sir!  Did  you  speak  to  me? 

Colin.  Troth,  did  I  ;  I  were  loath  to  let  affliction 
pass  beside  me,  and  not  ask  what  it  ailed. 

Miss  A.  Do  you  know  me,  then? 
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Colin.  What  need  have  I  to  know  you  ?  An  you 
can  put  me  in  the  way  to  help  you,  isn't  that  enough  1 

Miss  A.  I  thank  you:  if  I  have  your  pity,  that  is 
all  my  case  admits  of. 

Colin.  Wha'  can  tell  that?  I  may  be  better  than 
I  seem :  as  sorry  a  figure  as  I  cut,  I  have  as  gude 
binde  in  my  veins,  and  as  free  of  it,  too,  as  any 
Briton  in  the  lond  ;  troth,  an  you  be  of  my  country, 
madam,  you  may  have  heard  as  much.  [land. 

Miss  A.  I  do  not  question  it;  but  lamnotof  Scot- 

Colin.  Well,  well ;  an  if  you  had,  the  de'il  a  bit 
the  worse  should  I  ha'  liked  you  for  it ;  but  it  was 
not  your  lot;  we  did  na'  make  onrsalls  ;  Paradise 
itsal  would  na'  hald  all  mankind,  nor  Scotland  nei- 
ther ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  there's  na'  braver  or  more 
auncient  people  underneath  heaven's  canopy;  no, 
nor  a  nation  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  wha  have  more 
love  and'charity  for  one  another. 

Miss  A.  Well,  sir,  you  seem  to  wish  to  do  me 
service  :  I  have  a  letter  here  ;  I  cannot  well  deliver 
it  myself;  if  you  are  of  this  neighbourhood,  perhaps, 
you  know  the  house  of  Mr.  Mortimer. 

Colin.  Hoot,  hoot !  I  ken  him  well;  I  came  fra' 
thence  but  now. 

Miss  A.  Will  you  take  charge  of  this,  and  give 
it  as  directed?  the  gentleman  will  be  found  at  Mr. 
Mortimer's. 

Colin.  "  To  Francis  Tyrrel,  Esquire."  Ah  !  an  'tis 
thereabouts  you  point,  gadzooks !  your  labour's 
lost;  you  may  ev'n  wear  the  willow,  as  they  say; 
for,  by  my  troth,  he'll  play  the  loon  wi'  you. 

Miss  A.  Is  that  his  character? 

Colin.  No  :  but  he  canna'  well  be  true  to  twa  at 
the  same  time.  [the  lady's  name? 

Miss  A.  His  heart's  engaged,  it  seems  :  what  is 

Colin.  Woe  worth  her  name !  I  canna'  recollect 
it  now  ;  an  it  had  been  a  Scottish  name,  I  should 
na'  let  it  slip  so  ;  but  I've  no  mighty  memory  for 
your  English  callings,  they  do  na'  dwell  upon  my 
tongue :  out  on't !  'tis  with  a  grete  fat  lubber  yonder 
in  the  city  that  she  dwells  ;  a  fellow  with  a  paunch 
below  his  gullet,  like  the  poke  of  a  pelican;  and 
now  I  call  to  mind,  'tis  Aubrey  is  her  name ;  ay,  ay, 
she's  the  happy  woman. 

Miss  A.  [s  she  the  happy  woman  ?  Well,  sir,  if 
you'll  deliver  that  letter  into  Mr.  Tyrrel's  hands — 
there  is  no  treason  in  it  against  Miss  Aubrey ;  she 
herself  is  privy  to  the  contents. 

Colin.  You  need  na'  doubt  but  I  shall  bond  it  to 
him ;  I  were  a  sorry  child  an  I  could  grudge  you 
that :  where  shall  I  bring  his  answer  ? 

Miss  A.  It  requires  none. 

Colin,  But  an  he  craves  to  know  your  house, 
where  raun  I  say  you  dwell? 

Miss  A.  I  have  no  house,  no  home,  no  father, 
friend,  or  refuge  in  this  world ;  nor  do  I,  at  this 
moment,  fainting  as  I  am  with  aflliction  and  fatigue, 
know  where  to  find  a  hospitable  door. 

Colin.  Come  with  me,  then,  and  I  will  shew  you 
one.  Ah  !  woe  is  me,  we  ha'  na'  all  cold  hearts  that 
occupy  cold  climates  :  I  were  a  graceless  loon,  in- 
deed, when  Providence  ha'  done  so  much  for  me, 
an  I  could  na'  pay  bock  a  little  to  a  fellow-creature. 

Miss  A.  Who  you  may  be  I  know  not ;  but  that 
sentiment  persuades  me  I  may  trust  you  :  know,  in 
this  wretched  person  you  behold  her  whom  you 
think  the  envied,  the  beloved  Miss  Aubrey. 

Colin.  Miss  Aubrey  !  You  Miss  Aubrey?  His 
presence  be  about  us  !  And  has  that  grete  fat  fellow 
in  the  city  turned  his  bock  upon  you?  Out  on  him, 
ugly  hound  !  his  stomach  be  his  grave !  I  could 
find  in  my  heart  to  stick  ray  dirk  into  his  weam. 

Miss  A,  Have  patience:  'tis  not  he;  Lord  Ab- 
berville's  the  source  of  my  misfortunes. 

Colin,  Ah,  woe  the  while!  the  mote's  his  shame. 

Miss  A.  Do  not  mistake  aflliction  for  disgrace  ; 
I  am  innocent.  [as  much  of  liim. 

Colin,  I  see  it  in  your  face  :  would  I  could  say 

Mis4-^.  You  know  him,  then? 

Colin.  Ay,  and  his  father  afore  him.  Colin  Mac- 

Miss  A,  Colin  Macleod  !  [leod's  my  name. 
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CuHn,  What  do  joa  start  at?  Troth,  there's  no 
shame  upon't;  'tis  nought  a  bit  the  worse  for  my 
■wear  ;  honesty  was  aw  my  patrimony  ;  and,  by  my 
sol !  I  ha'  na'  spent  it :  I  serve  Lord  Abberville,  but 
not  his  vices. 

Mm  A.  I  readily  believe  you  ;  and  to  convince 
you  of  it,  put  me,  I  beseech  you,  in  some  present 
shelter,  till  the  labour  of  my  hands  can  keep  me  ; 
and  hold  me  up,  but  for  a  breathing  space,  till  I  can 
rally  my  exhausted  spirits,  and  learn  to  struggle 
with  the  world. 

Colin,  Ay,  will  I,  by  my  sol !  so  heaven  gives 
life  ;  and  woe  betide  the  child  that  does  you  wrong! 
I  be  na'  smuthly  spoken,  but  you  shall  find  me  true. 
And,  look,  the  first  door  that  I  cast  my  e^'n  upon, 
I  ken  the  name  of  Macintosh  :  troth,  'tis  a  gudely 
omen  and  prognostic ;  the  Macintoshes  and  Mac- 
leods  are  aw  of  the  same  blude  fra'  long  antiquity  : 
had  we  searched  aw  the  town,  we  could  na'  find  a 
better.  {Knocks  at  the  door.)  Odzooks  !  fear  no - 
thing,  damsel,  an  she  be  a  true  Macintosh  you  need 
na'  doubt  a  welcome.  [Enter  Mrs.  Macintosh.] 
Gude  day  to  you,  madam;  is  your  name  Macintosh? 

Mrs.  M.  It  is  :  what  are  your  commands'! 
,  Colin.  Nay,  baud  a  bit,  gude  child,  we  command 
nought;  but  being,  d'ye  see?  a  Scottish  kinsman  of 
your's,  Colin  Macleod  by  name,  I  crave  a  lodgment 
in  your  house  for  this  poor  lassie.  Gude  troth,  you 
need  na'  squant  at  her  so  closely  ;  there's  nought  to 
be  suspected  ;  and  though  she  may  na'  boast  so  long 
a  pedigree  as  you  and  I  do,  yet,  for  an  English 
family,  she's  of  no  despicable  house ;  and  as  for 
reputation,  gude  faith,  the  Iamb  i$  not  more  inno- 
cent:  respecting  mine  own  sail,  I  will  na'  vaunt, 
but  an  you've  any  doubts,  you  need  na'  gang  a 
mighty  length  to  satisfy  'em:  I'm  no  impostor. 

Mrs.  M.  I  see  enough  to  satisfy  me ;  she  is  a 
perfect  beauty.  Pray,  young  lady,  walk  in ;  pray, 
■walk  up  stairs,  you  are  heartily  welcome:  lack-a- 
day  !  you  seem  piteously  fatigued. 
Miss  A.  Indeed  I  want  repose. 
Colin.  Rest  you  awhile;  I'll  deliver  your  letter, 
and  call  on  yon  anon. 

Miss  A.  I  thank  you.  [Exit  into  the  house. 

Mrs.  M.  Heavens,  what  a  lovely  girl! 

Colin.  Hand  you  a  bit,  you've  done  this  kindly, 

cousin  Macintosh  ;  but  we're  na'  come  a  bagging, 

^'ye  see?  here,  take  this  money  in  your  bond,  and 

let  her  want  for  nought. 

Mrs.  M.  You  may  depend  upon  my  care. 

Colin.  Ay,  ay;   T  kenn'dyou  for  a  Macintosh  at 

once ;  I  am  na'  apt  to  be  mistaken  in  any  of  your 

clan  ;  and  'tis  a  comely  presence  that  you  have ; 

troth,  'tis  the  case  with  aw  of  you  ;  the  Macintoshes 

are  a  very  personable  people.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  M.  Another  of  my  Scottish  cousins.    Oh  ! 

this  new  name  of  mine  is  a  most  thriving  invention  ; 

a  rare  device  to  hook  in  customers.  [Exit. 

Scene  II. — A   Room  in  Lord  Abberville' s  house. 

Enter  Lord  Abberville, /oWowerf  by  Servants. 

Lord  A.   You  are  a  most  unreasonable   set  of 

gentry,  truly;  I  have  but  one  Scotchman  in  my 

family,  and  you  are  every  one  of  you,  eook,  valet, 

butler,  up  in  arms  to  drive  him  out  of  it. 

La  Jeu.  And  with  reason,  my  lord.      Monsieur 
.Colin  is  a  grand  financier ;  but  he  has  a  little  of  what 
we  call  la  maladie  du  pays  ;  it  is  not  for  the  credit  ; 
of  my  lord  Anglois  to  be  too  ceconomique. 

Lord  A.  I  think,  La  Jeunesse,  I  have  been  at 
some  pains  to  put  that  out  of  dispute  ;  but  get  you 
gone  all  together,  and  send  the  fellow  to  me ;  I 
begin  to  be  as  tired  of  him  as  you  are.  [Exeunt 
Servants.']  His  honesty  is  my  reproach ;  these  ras- 
cals flatter  while  they  rob  me  :  it  angers  me,  that 
one  who  has  no  stake,  no  interest  in  my  fortune, 
should  husband  it  more  frugally  than  I  who  am  the 
owner  and  the  sufierer ;  in  short,  he  is  the  glass  in 
which  I  see  myself,  and  the  reflection  tortures  me  ; 
my  vices  have  deformed  me;  gaming  has  made  a 
monster  of  me.  [Enter  CoLiN  MACLEOD.]  Come 
Isither,  Colin;  what  is  this  I  hear  of  you  ! 
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Colin.  Saving  your  presence,  I  should  guess  a 

pratty  many  lies  ;  'twill  mostly  be  the  case  when 

.  companions  in  oflice,  give  characters  one  of  another. 

Lord  A.  But  what  is  he  whom  nobody  speaks 

well  of?    You  are  given  up  on  all  hands. 

Colin.  And  so  must  truth  itsall,  when  the  de'il 
turns  historian. 

Lord  A.  You've  been  applauded  for  3'onr  blunt- 
ness  ;  'tis  no  recommendation  to  me,  Macleod ;  nor 
shall  I  part  from  all  my  family  to  accommodate  your 
spleen ;  from  the  stable-boy  to  my  own  valet,  there's 
not  a  domestic  in  this  house  gives  you  a  good  word. 
Colin,  Nor  ever  will,  till  I  prefer  their  interest 
to  your's ;  hungry  curs  will  bark  ;  but  an  your  lord- 
ship would  have  us  regale  our  friends  below  stair»> 
'  while  you  are  feasting  your's  above,  gadzooks  !  I 
have  a  pratty  many  countrymen  in  town,  with 
better  appetites  than  purses,  who  will  applaud  the 
regulation. 

Lord  A.  'Tis  for  such  purses  and  such  appetites 
you  would  be  a  fit  provider ;  'tis  for  the  latitude  of 
the  Highlands,  not  for  the  meridian  of  London, 
your  narrow  scale  of  economy  is  laid  down. 

Colin.  Economy  is  no  disgrace  ;  'tis  batter  living 
on  a  little,  than  outliving  a  great  deal. 

Lord  A.  Well,  sir,  you  may  be  honest,  bat  yoa 
are  troublesome;  my  family  are,  one  and  all,  in 
arms  against  you ;  and  you  must  know,  Colin  Mac- 
leod, I  have  great  objection  to  a  rebellion  either  in 
a  family  or  state,  whatever  you  and  your  country- 
men may  think  of  the  matter. 

Colin.  My  lord,  my  lord!  whan  you  have  shad 
the  blude  of  the  offenders,  it  is  na'  generous  to  re- 
vive the  offence :  as  for  mine  awn  particular,  heaven 
be  my  judge,  the  realm  of  England  does  na'  baud  a 
heart  more  loyal  than  the  one  I  strike  my  hondupoD. 
JSnier  Doctor  Druid. 
Lord  A .  So,  Doctor,  what's  the  news  with  yoa  1 
Well,  Colin,  let  me  bear  no  more  of  these  com- 
plaints ;  don't  be  so  considerate  of  me  ;  and,  faarkye ! 
if  you  was  not  quite  so  parsimonious  to  yourself,  ' 
your  appearance  would  be  all  the  better. 

Colin.  I'd  be  better  habited,  but  I  canna' afford  it.  • 
Lord  A.  Afford  it,  sirrah  !     Don't  I  know  yoa 
have  money  enough,  if  yoa  had  but  spirit  to  make 
use  of  it? 

Colin.  True;  but  I  fain  would  keep  a  little  toge-   ' 
ther,  d'ye  see?  lest  you  should  not.  [Exit. 

Dr.  D.  Plessing  upon  us,  how  the  man  prates 
and  prattles  !  'Twas  but  this  morning  he  was  dif- 
fering and  disputing,  truly,  about  pedigrees  and 
antiquities,  though  I  can  count  forty  and  four  ge- 
nerations from  the  grandmother  of  St.  Winifred,  as 
regularly  as  a  monk  can  tell  his  beads. 

Lord  A.  Leave  your  generations  to  the  worms. 
Doctor,  and  tell  me  if  you  carried  my  message  to 
Bridgemore.  Bat  why  do  I  ask  that?  when  I  my-  - 
self  am  come  from  putting  the  finishing  hand  to  that 
treaty  ;  and,  really,  if  young  women  will  keep  com- 
panions who  are  handsomer  than  themselves,  they  - 
mustn't  wonder  if  their  lovers  go  astray. 

J)r.  D.  Ah  !  my  Lord  Apperville,  my  Lord  Ap- 
perville,  you've  something  there  to  answer  for. 

Lord  A.  Preach  not,  good  sixty-five,  thy  cold 
continence  to  twenty-three  ;  the  stars  are  in  my  debt 
one  lucky  throw  at  least;  let  them  bestow  Miss 
Aubrey,  and  I'll  cancel  all  that's  past.  (A  Servant 
delivers  a  letter.)  What  have  we  here?  From 
Tyrrel,  I  sTjppose.  No,  'tis  from  a  mare  peaceablo 
quarter;  my  commodious  Mrs.  Macintosh.  (/Jearfi.)  . 
"  Chance  has  throimi  in  my  way  a  girl  that  quite 
eclipses  your  Miss  Somers :  come  to  me  without  loss 
of  time,  lest  the  bird  should  be  on  the  wing." — What 
shall  I  do?  I  have  but  little  stomach  to  the  busi- 
ness. Aubrey  is  my  goddess,  and  'tis  downright 
heresy  to  follow  any  other.     [Enter  a  Servant.'] 

Serv.  My  lord,  a  person  without  says  he  comes 
with  a  recommendation  from  Sir  Harry  Gamble. 
Lord  A.  What  sort  of  a  person? 
Serv,  A  little  ugly  fellow  :  I  believe  he's  a  Jew. 
Lord  A,  That's  riirhl,  I  h:id  forgot:  my  Jew  is 


Scene  3.] 

fairly  jaded ;  Sir  Harry's,  probably,  is  better  trained ; 
so  let  me  see  bim.    Who  is  in  the  ante-chamber'? 

Serv,  There  are  several  persons  waiting  to  speak 
•with  your  lordship;  they  have  called  a  many  times. 

Lord  A.  Ay,  ay  ;  they  come  for  money  ;  he  alone 
comes  with  it ;  therefore,  condact  that  little  ugly 
fellow,  as  yoa  call  him,  to  my  closet,  and  bid  those 
other  people  call  again.  [^Esit  Servant,']  Doctor,  if 
any  of  my  particulars  are  importunate  to  see  me, 
don't  let  them  interrupt  me  here;  tell  them  I'm 
gone  to  Mrs.  Macintosh's ;  they'll  know  the  place, 
and  my  business  in  it.  lExit. 

Dr.  D.  They  may  guess  that  without  the  gift  of 
divination,  truly  :  ah  !  this  passion  is  the  prejudice 
of  education.  He  may  thank  France  and  Italy  for 
this :  I  would  have  carried  him  through  Ingria, 
Esthonia,  and  Livonia  ;  through  Moldavia,  Bessa- 
rabia, Bulgaria,  Thrace;  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
to  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles.  'Tis  a  chance  if 
he  bad  seen  a  human  creature  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  travels.        [£n<er  Tyrrel.] 

Tyr.  Doctor,  forgive  me  this  intrusion :  where  is 
Lord  Abberville?  His  servants  deny  him  to  me, 
and  I've  business  with  him  of  a  pressing  sort. 

Dr.  D.  Business,  indeed! 

Tyr.  Yes,  business,  sir :  I  beg  you  to  inform 
me  where  to  find  him. 

Dr.  D.  I  take  it,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  yon  are  one  of  his 
particulars;  therefore,  I  tell  you,  he  is  gone  to 
Mrs.  Macintosh's  ;  a  commodious  sort  of  a  pody, 
who  follows  one  trade  in  her  shop,  and  another  in 
her  parlour.  [business  there. 

Tyr.  Yes,  yes ;  I  know  her  well,  and  know  his 

Dr.  D.  Pleasure  is  all  his  business  :  I  take  for 
granted, he  finds  some  gratification  in  his  visits  there. 

Tyr.  Yes,  the  gratification  of  a  devil ;  the  plea- 
sure of  defacing  beauty  and  despoiling  innocence  ; 
of  planting  everlasting  misery  in  the  human  heart 
for  one  licentious,  transitory  joy  ;  'tis  there  he 
holds  his  riots ;  thither  he  is  gone  to  repeat  his 
triamphs  over  my  unhappy  Aubrey,  and  confirm 
her  in  her  shame.  [ing  passion  now? 

Dr.  D.  Ay,  I  suppose  Miss  Aubrey  is  the  reign- 

Tyr.  Cursed  be  his  passions,  withered  be  his 
powers  !  Oh  !  sir,  she  was  an  angel  once  :  such 
was  the  graceful  modesty  of  her  deportment,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  chastity,  which  now  so  many  of 
her  sex  throw  from  them,  centered  all  with  her. 

Dr.  D.  I've  told  too  much  ;  this  lad's  as  mad  as 
he. — Well,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  I  can  say  but  little  in  the 
case ;  women  and  politics  I  never  deal  in  ;  in  other 
-words,  I  abhor  cnckoldom,  and  have  no  passion 
for  the  pillory.  ^Exit. 

Enter  CoLiN  MACLEOD. 

Colin,  Gang  your  gait  for  an  old  smoke-dried 
piece  of  goat's-flesh.  (^Shuts  the  door.)  Now  we're 
alone,  3'oung  gentleman,  there's  something  for  your 
private  reading.   (Delivers  a  letter.) 

Tyr.  What  do  I  see'?  Miss  Aubrey's  hand! 
Distraction!  how  this  racks  my  heart. 

Colin.  Ay,  and  mine,  too. — Ecod,  it  gave  it  sic 
a  pull,  I  canna  for  the  sol  of  me,  get  it  back  into 
its  place  again  :  gnde  truth,  you'll  find  it  but  a 
melancholy  tale. 

Tyr.  (Reads.)  "  T  am  the  martyr  of  an  accident, 
which  never  will  find  credit ;  under  this  stroke,  I  can't 
conceal  a  wish  that  Mr.  Tyrrel  would  not  give  me  up; 
but,  as  his  single  opposition  to  the  world's  reproach 
might  be  as  dangerous  to  him,  as  it  must  be  ineffectual 
to  me,  I  earnestly  advise  him  to  forget  the  unfor- 
tunate—Avgvsta."  What  am  I  to  conclude?  The 
paper  looks  like  innocence  ;  the  words  as  soft  as 
modesty  could  utter. — The  martyr  of  an  accident ! 
She  calls  it  accident ;  why  that's  no  criin^  Alas  ! 
it  might  be  accident  which  threw  temptation  in  her 
way,  but  voluntafy  guilt  which  yielded  to  the 
tempter ;  of  him  she  makes  no  mention.  Fray, 
sir,  inform  me,  have  you  seen  this  lady  ? 
Colin.  I  have. 
Tyr.  Discoursed  with  her  ? 
Colin.  I  have. 
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Tyr.  In  that  discourse,  do  you  recollect  if  she 
named  Lord  Abberville? 

Colin.  I  recollect  she  said  he  was  the  source  of 
her  misfortunes.  [yond  doubt. 

Tyr.  Ay,  did  she  say  so  much  1  That's  guilty  be- 
Co/in.  You're  right ;  itcarries  a  d — d  guilty  look. 
I  would  na'  take  his  fortune  to  father  his  faults. 

Tyr.  Why  you  then  give  him  up.  Oh  !  'tis  too 
palpable.  But,  pray,  did  she  herself  give  you 
this  letter  for  me  ? 

Colin.  With  her  own  houdes ;  gude  faith,  the 
heart  within  you  would  ha'  malted  to  have  seen  the 
manner  of  it. 

Tyr.  That  aggravates  my  torture!  Where  wa« 
it  you  left  her '?  In  what  wretched  habitation  ■? 

Colin.  Hoot !  no  disparagement  upon  her  habi- 
tation? there's  nought  of  wretchedness  about  it. 
Odzooks  !  she's  with  a  lady  of  as  gude  a  family — 

Tyr.  Well,  well,  the  place. 

Colin.  Nay,  'tis  hard  by;  a  cousin's  of  mine 
own  ;  a  comely,  courteous  woman  as  you'd  wish 
to  commune  with  :  one  Mrs.  Macintosh. 

Tyr.  'Sdeath!  that  confirms  it!  There,  sir, 
bring  me  no  more  letters  :  whether  you're  dupe  or 
pander  in  this  business,  I  desire  never  to  be  trou- 
bled more.  [Exit, 

Colin.  Hoot !  what  the  fiend  posseses  you?  What 
time  o'the  moon  is  thisl  The  lad's  an  errant  Bed- 
lamite. There's  mischief  in  the  wind;  and  this 
same  laird  of  mine  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Gad- 
zooks!  there  goes Maister  Mortimer;  I'll  tell himaw 
the  case,  and  take  his  counsel  on  the  whole.  [Exit. 
Scene  JII. — Mrs.  Macintosh's  House. 
Enter  Mrs.  Macintosh  and  Tyrrel. 

Mrs.  M.  W.eM,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  if  you  must  and  will 
be  heard,  you  must ;  but  pray  be  short,  my  time 
is  precious. 

Tyr.  So  is  my  peace  of  ntind  :  you've  got  a  lady 
in  your  house  has  taken  that  from  me  I  never  shall 
recover.  [in  my  house  ? 

Mrs.  M.  M'^hat  is'tyon  mean?  What  lady  have  I 

Tyr.  Miss  Aubrey.  [heard  the  name. 

Mrs.  M.  Miss  Aubrey  !    You  mistake ;  I  never 

Tyr.  Come,  you  and  I  have  long  been  friends  ; 
answer  me  truly,  does  Lord  Abberville  visit  a  lady 

Mrs.  M.  Well,  if  he  does,  what  then'?       [here? 

2'yr.  Why,  then,  that  lady  has  undone  me  ;  she 
has  broke  my  heart.  [lord  calls  her  Somers. 

Mrs.  M.  Yes  ;  but  her  name's  not  Aubrey  ;  my 

Tyr.  Let  my  lord  call  her  what  he  will,  coin 
what  new  name  he  pleases,  to  elude  my  search, 
still  I  must  see  her. 

Mrs.  M.  Why,  you're  mad,  sure,  to  think  of 
such  a  thing  ;  I  thought  you  knew  me  better  :  vio- 
late a  trust!  No,  no,  young  man,  that's  not  my 
principle ;  you  see  no  lady  here.  I've  not  main- 
tained an  honourable  character  in  the  world  till  now, 
to  make  away  with  it  at  last.  [our  conference. 

Tyr.  If  you  suspect  me,  stay  and  be  present  at 

Mrs.  M.  Yes  ;  and  so  have  my  lord  come  in  and 
catch  us,  and  a  tilting-bout  ensue  betwixt  you ; 
no,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  mine's  a  sober,  well-conducted 
family.— Hush !  as  I  live,  here  comes  my  lord  : 
dear  Tyrrel,  be  advised,  come  along  with  me,  and 
betake  yourself  out  of  his  way. 

Tyr.  No  ;  I'll  not  seek  a  quarrel  with  Lord  Abr 
berville,  but  I  cannot  fly  from  him  :  go,  go,  and 
leave  us  to  each  other.  [Exit  Mrs.  M. 

Enter  Lord  Abberville. 

Lord  A.  Tyrrel!  what  brings  you  here?  This 
is  no  place  of  meeting  ;  if  you've  any  explanation 
to  require  upon  Miss  Aubrey's  account,  come  to 
my  house  ;  I  answer  nothing  here. 

Tyr.  My  lord,  when  I'm  assured  Miss  Aubrey 
is  in  this  house,  and  see  you  her  visitor,  I  can  in-: 
terpret  for  myself. 

Lord  A.  Miss  Aubrey  in  this  house  !  You  rave. 

Tyr.  Come,  'tis  in  vain ;  your  Scotchman  told 
nie  so  ;  your  Mrs.  Macintosh  herself  confessed  it. 

Lord  A.  Humph  I  after  all, 'twould  be  a  lucky 
hit,  should  this  be  true:  it  may  be  .so.    (Aside.) 
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Tyr.  If  you  reqnire  more  witnesses  to  what  I 
saj,  here  comes  ao  indispntable  one,  Miss  Anbrej 
herself.  r£«<er  Miss  AUBREY.J 

Miss  A.  Oh!  Mr.  Tjrrel,  this  is  generous,  in- 
deed. Lord  Abberville  here,  too ;  'tis'  what  I 
dreaded.  You  have  mischief  in  your  minds;  bat, 
I  beseech  you,  leave  me  to  my  misfurtnnes,  nor 
cast  away  a  thought  upon  a  wretch  like  me. 

Tyr.  Give  me  your  answer,  first,  to  these  de- 
mands. _  Have  you  been  wronged?  Have  you  an 
accusation  to  prefer  against  this  lord?  or  do  you  ac- 
quit hhn,  and  submit  with  patience  to  your  situation  ? 

Miss  A.  I  accuse  no  one  ;  I  submit  with  patience; 
I  am  content  to  be  the  only  sufferer  in  this  basiness, 
and  earnestly  entreat  yon  to  desist  from  any  alter- 
cation with  Lord  Abberville  on  my  account. 

Tyr.  I'm  satisfied;  and  shall  religiously  obey 
you  :  Lord  Abberville,  I  ask  your  pardon  for  this 
interruption  ;  I  never  shall  repeat  it  more. 

Miss  A.  But  are  you  going? 

Tyr.  Forever.  Dangerous  to  behold  you  are; 
therefore,  before  my  fond,  ray  foolish  heart  re- 
lapses into  love,  I'll  seize  the  resolution  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  bid  farewell  to  you  for  ever.        ■  [Exit. 

Miss  A.  Astonishing! 

Lord  A.  There,  madam,  yon  perceive  the  love, 
the  honour  of  that  gentleman. 

Miss  A.  Could  I  have  thought  this  of  him?  Now 
I'm  truly  wretched. 

Lord  A.  No,  madam,  if  my  purse,  my  person, 
my  assiduous  ardent  love  can  fill  the  vacancy  his 
falsehood  makes,  you've  had  no  loss  :  dry  up  your 
tears,  you've  yet  a  friend ;  smile  only  on  my  wishes. 

Miss  A.  No,  my  lord,  no;  you've  made  me 
wretched,  guilty  you  shall  never  make  me. 

Lord  A.  Inexorable  girl,  will  nothing  move? 
Then  I've  no  longer  any  terms  to  keep  :  call  to  mind 
where  you  are  ;  in  a  house  where  I  am  master ;  sur- 
rounded by  creatures  whom  I  command.  Your 
champion  gives  you  up ;  resistance  is  in  vain  ;  if  you 
refuse  my  favours,  madam,  you  shall  feel  my  force. 

Miss  A.  "Whatis't  you  mean,  my  lord? — Stand 
olF!  Enter  MoRTiMiiR. 

Mort.  Ay,  what  is  it  you  mean,  my  lordl 

Lord  A.  Mortimer!  Sdeath,  what  evil  genius 
conducted  you  hither  ? 

Mort.  (Goes  to  the  door.)  Nay,  good  friend, 
come  in. — [Enter  CoLin  Macleod..] — Thishonest 
man  was  my  conductor:  while  you.  Lord  Abber- 
ville, in  a  distinguished  rank,  are  openly  assault- 
ing innocence,  he,  in  his  humble  post,  is  secretly 
supporting  it.  If  you  come  under  that  description, 
madam,  I  am  your  defender;  if  not,  I  have  no  fur- 
ther basiness  here. 

Miss  A.  Why  should  I  urge  my  innocence  ?  I 
am  unfortunate,  I  am  poor ;  your  nephew,  sir,  will 
tell  you  that  is  cause  sufficient  for  abandoning  me. 

Lord  A.  This  grows  too  serious ;  I  scorn  to  steal 
that  from  you,  half  my  fortune  could  not  purchase. 
I  believe  you  are  as  innocent  as  heaven  first  formed 
you;  and  to  convince  the  world  in  what  esteem  I 
hold  your  virtues,  here,  before  Mortimer,  I  offer 
you  my  hand,  and  lay  my  title,  rank,  and  fortune 
at  your  feet. 

Miss  A.  No  ;  there  may  be  a  legal  prostitute  as 
well  as  a  licentious  one ;  had  you  a  world  to  give, 
after  your  base  experiment,  you  cannot  off"er  any- 
thing that  I  shall  take  You  may  find  others  less 
exceptious;  but  in  a  noble  family,  though  stripped 
of  fortune,  there  will  still  be  pride. 

Lord  A.  I  see  my  fate  ;  I  see  a  prepossession 
in  your  heart  too  strong  for  me  to  shake  :  I  plainly 
perceive  that  Mr.  Tyrrel  can  offend  with  more  im- 
punity than  I  can  ;  however,  Mortimer,  you  are  a 
man  of  honour :  I  resign  Miss  Aubrey  into  your 
hands  for  the  present,  and  shall  expect  you  will 
avail  yourself  of  no  unfair  advantages  over  me. — 
Macleod,  I  find  Miss  Aubrey  is  to  thank  you  for 
this  seasonable  visit  of  Mr.  Mortimer's.         [Exit. 

Mort.  Madam,  you  are  now  my  ward  ;  Bridge- 
more  must  strugijle  hard  to  get  you  back  agaiu. 
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Miss  A.  Sir  \ — Mr.  Mortlmerl  You'll  pardon 
me,  bat  must  I  think  you  serious?  If  what  you 
now  propose  is  meant  in  kindness  to  me,  I  must 
say  the  world  has  not  done  justice  to  your  charac- 
ter: I  have  been  taught  to  look  upon  you  as  no 
friend  to  our  sex  in  particular. 

Mort.  Nor  am  I ;  your  sex  have  broke  treaty 
with  us  ;  passed  the  bounds  betwixt  us  ;  forced 
into  our  very  taverns  ;  and  from  being  once  the 
glory  of  my  country,  are  become  its  shame. 

Miss  A.  But  all  have  not  done  this. 

Mort.  Nor  am  I,  then,  at  enmity  with  all:  a  vir- 
tuous individual  is  of  no  sex,  no  country. 

Colin.  Nocountry?  Hoot!  A  true  North  Britain 
will  give  up  his  virtue  afore  his  country  at  any  time. 

Miss  A.  Yes,  and  I  think  it  was  a  partiality  to 
your  country,  rather  than  to  virtue,  which  deter- 
mined you  to  put  me  into  this  house. 

Colin.  De'il  take  me  now,  and  all  my  kindred 
with  me,  if  I  knew  aught  about  the  house,  more 
than  the  name  of  Macintosh  upon  the  door. 

Mort.  Time  will  clear  all  things  up  :  a  general 
misconception  is  gone  forth  ;  my  nephew,  I  per- 
ceive, has  fallen  under  it.  As  for  poor  Colin,  his 
design  in  bringing  you  hither  was  more  than  inno- 
cent ;  depend  upon  it,  it  was  noble  ;  I  have  heard 
his  story,  and,  at  my  request,  he  brings  me  here: 
commit  yourself,  therefore,  to  my  protection,  and 
rely  upon  my  justice. 

Miss  A.  How  shall  I  answer  you?  Your  gene- 
rosity overwhelms  me. 

Mort.  I  generous  !  No,  I  am  a  mere  voluptuary; 
I  study  luxury  by  principle,  and  am  as  sensual  on 
the  side  of  virtue,  as  Abberville,  or  any  other 
fashionable  rake,  on  that  of  vice.  Colin,  you'll 
settle  matters  with  your  countrywoman,  and  come 
to  us  at  my  house.  [Exeunt. 

Colin.  My  countrywoman  !  The  fiend  a  bit.  I 
never  will  believe  she  has  a  drop  of  Scottish  blade 
in  aw  her  composition  ;  as  I  shall  answer,  I  never 
blushed  before  for  any  of  the  name  ;  there  must  be 
something  spurious  in  her  genealogy:  I'll  have  a 
little  serious  talk  with  her  on  that ;  I've  got  the 
pedigree  of  the  Macintoshes  at  my  fingers'  ends  ; 
and  if  there's  e'er  a  flaw  in  her  descent  'twixt  this 
and  Noah,  gadzooks,  I'll  wager  a  hundred  pounds 
I  prove  her  an  impostor.  [Exit. 

ACT  IV Scene  I.— Fish-street-hill. 

Enter  Aubrey. 

Aub,  If  Bridgemore  hasn't  shifted  his  abode, 
that  is  the  house  ;  'twas  there  that,  eighteen  years 
ago,  I  lost  a  wife,  and  left  an  infant  daughter.  All- 
disposing  Providence,  who  hast  ordained  nie  to 
this  hour,  and  through  innumerable  toils  and  dan- 
gers led  me  back  to  this  aff"ecting  spot,  can  it  be 
wondered  at,  if  I  approach  it  with  an  anxious, 
aching  heart,  uncertain  as  I  am  if  I  have  still  a 
child  or  not?  What  shall  I  do  ?  If  my  Augusta's 
lost,  'twere  better  I  should  never  enter  those  ill- 
omened  doors  ;  if  .she  survives,  how  shall  I  dis- 
close myself,  and  tell  her  she  has  a  still  a  father? 
Oh!  that  unknown  and  unperceived,  I  could  but 
catch  a  sight  of  her,  gaze  till  I'd  gratified  my  long- 
ing, and  till  this  throbbing  might  abate.  I'll  watch 
the  door  till  somebody  comes  out,  that  I  may 
speak  to.     (^Steps  aside.) 

Enter  CoLlN. 

Colin.  The  murrain  light  upon  this  Fish-street- 
hill,  wherever  it  may  be:  I  would  it  had  na'  got 
its  name  for  nought,  that  I  might  fairly  smell  it 
out,  for  I  am  clear  bewaldered.  Johnny  Groat's 
house  would  as  soon  be  found  as  this  same  Bradge- 
more's.  One  cries,  turn  o'this  bond,  one  o'lhat ; 
t'other  stares  and  grins,  forsooth,  because  I  hanna' 
got  the  modern  gabble  on  my  tongue,  but  speak 
the  language  in  its  auncient  purity.  Hoot!  this 
mon  seems  of  a  batter  sort,  and,  perad venture, 
would  concede  an  answer.  Speed  you,  gentleman, 
I  pray  you,  whuch  viay  leads  to  Fish-street-hill  ? 

Aub.  This  is  Fish-street-hill. 

Colin.  Gadzooks !  and  that's  the  reason  I  could 
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tind  it  na'  where  alse.  Ken  joa  oue  Bradgemore's, 

may  I  ask  1 

Aub.  He  had  used  to  live  in  yonder  house  with 
the  great  gates;  but  it  is  many  years  since  I  have 
been  in  England. 

Colin.  I'faith,  you  need  na'  tell  me  that;  I  ap- 
prehend as  much  from  your  civility. 

Aub.  Give  me  leave,  now,  in  my  turn,  to  ask 
you  a  few  questions. 

Colin.  With  aw  my  heart ;  you  have  gude  right; 
you  may  interrogate  me  freely. 

Aub.  Yon  are  acquainted  with  this  Bridgemore'? 

Colin,  I  am. 
^    ^u&.  And  with  bis  family? 

Colin,  I  am. 

Aub.  And  what  does  it  consist  of? 

Colin.  Troth,  of  a  spouse  and  daughter. 

Aub.  Are  they  all? 

Colin.  Ay,  and  enough  in  aw  gude  reason ;  the 
de'il,  sir,  in  his  vengeance  need  na'  add  a  third. 

Aub.  But,  to  be  serious ;  tell  me,  I  beseech 
you,  do  you  know  of  no  one  else  in  Mr.  Bridge- 

Co?in.  Ofnone.  [more's  family. 

Aub.  What  do  I  bear?  Pray  recollect  yourself ; 
you  don't  seem  to  know  this  house  ;  perhaps  you 
are  not  well  acquainted  with  his  family? 

Colin.  Aw  that  he  owns,  I  know  ;  what  base-be- 
gotten brats  he  may  have  sculking  up  and  down  in 
boles  and  corners,  troth,  I  can't  pretend  to  say. — 
These  city  cattle  sometimes  will  break  pasture. 

Aub.  You  misconceive  me,  honest  friend :  has 
no  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Aubrey  come  within 
your  knowledge? 

Colin.  Ay,  ay,  poor  lassie,  she  once  lived  with 
Bradgemore  ;  the  worse  luck  her's,  but  that  is 
over  ;  she  has  got  her  liberty ;  she's  now  released. 

Aub.  I  understand  you — she  is  dead. 

Colin.  Dead  !  Heaven  forefend  !  An  yon  would 
give  me  time,  I  would  ha'  told  you  she's  released 
from  yon  fat  fellow's  tyranny;  na'  more:  out  on 
him,  filthy  porpoise!  aw  the  bowels  in  his  belly, 
though  he  has  got  gude  store,  dunna'  contain  one 
grain  of  pity  :  troth,  with  his  gude  will,  she  might 
ha'  starved  and  perished  in  the  streets. 

Aub.  What  is'tyou  tell  me?  In  the  same  breath 
yon  bring  my  hopes  to  my  life,  and  murder  them 
again.  Starved  in  the  streets!  I  thought  she  had 
an  afllnent  fortune. 

Colin.  In  virtue,  sir,  nought  else  ;  and  that  will 
not  pass  current  for  a  dinner.  Zooks !  and  I  my- 
sall,  by  heaven's  gude  providence,  had  na'  stapt 
in  upon  the  very  nick  of  time,  ray  life  npon't,  she 
Lad  been  lost. 

Aub.  Come  to  my  arms,  then,  whosoever  thou  art, 
and  wonder  not,  for  thou  hast  saved  my  daughter. 

Colin.  Daughter!  Gadzooks!  you  make  my  heart 
jump  to  my  laps  for  joy.    Are  you  Miss  Aubrey's 

Aub.  I  am  her  father.  [father? 

Colin.  An  if  I'd  found  mine  awn,  I  could  na' 
been  more  happy.  Wall,  wall,  I  hope  you'll  merit 
yonr  gude  fortune  ;  by  my  sol,  you've  got  an  angel 
of  a  child.  But  where  have  you  been  buried  aw  the 
■while?  for  we  believed  you  dead. 

Aub.  You  shall  hear  all  my  story,  but  this  is  no 
fit  place  to  tell  it  in  :  satisfy  me,  first,  if  my  poor 
child  is  safe. 

Colin.  Fear  nought,  she's  safe  with  Maister 
Mortimer ;  I  laft  her  but  this  moment. 

Aub.  Who  is  Mr.  Mortimer? 

Colin.  Why,  Maister  Mortimer  is  one  who  does 
a  thousand  noble  acts  without  the  credit  of  one  ; 
his  tongue  wounds  and  his  heart  makes  whole ;  he 
must  be  known  and  not  described :  an  yon  will  bait 
awhile,  in  yonder  tavern,  till  I  come  from  Bradge- 
more's,  I'll  accompany  you  to  your  daughter. 

Aub.  Agreed  ;  I  fear  I've  been  mistaken  in  this 
Bridgemore  :  three  years  ago  I  consign'd  to  him  a 
cargo  of  great  value  from  Scanderoon  ;  if  he  has 
robbed  me — but  till  I've  seen  ray  daughter,  I'll 
suspend  my  inquiry.    Step  with  me  into   yonder 
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Bridgemore  to  an  interview  at  Mr.  Mortimer's. 
Come,  my  good  benefactor,  how  fortunate  was 
this  meeting.  I  long  to  know  to  whom  I  owe  this 
happiness.'  ,  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Bridgemore' s  Counting-house. 
Enter  Bridgemore  and  Napthali. 

Bridge.  And  so,  friend  Napthali,  Lord  Abber- 
ville  has  had  another  tumble. 

Napth.  A  d — d  one. 

Bridge.  I'm  glad  on't ;  this  will  wring  his  fine, 
high,  pampered  carcass  to  the  quick. 

Napth.  I'fait,  he  flings  and  winces  so,  I  tremble 
to  come  near ;  he  looks  as  dark  as  India  stock  upon 
a  settling  day. 

Bridge.  Ay,  ay ;  the  dice  are  little  weapons,  bat 
they  make  deep  wounds  :  what  between  those  that 
win,  us  that  lend,  he  bleeds  at  both  arms.  These 
are  the  bonds, 

Napth.  Take  'em  :  this  is  a  memorandum  of  the 
premium  on  five  thousand,  and  this  the  private 
contract  for  extraordinary  interest.  (Gives papers.) 

Bridge.  Good,  friend  Napthali !  The  bonds  give 
legal  interest,  and  this  doubles  it.  There,  there, 
lie  by  and  breed.  But  harkye  !  Hast  brought  the 
abstract  of  the  sale  of  the  Neptune's  cargo? 

Napth,  Aubrey's  consignment  you  mean. 

Bridge.  The  same ;  but  mum !  That's  between 
you  and  ine  :  close,  close,  my  little  Napthali. 

Napth.  A  broker  and  betray  his  principal!  That's 
not  ray  vay  ;  there  is  no  senses  in  that.  Here  I 
have  make  outyoar  account ;  'tis  vary  coot  bargain 
I  have  make,  considering  diamond  is  a  drug. 

Bridge.  Why  this  tells  well;  it  mounts  ;  the  raw 
silk  was  old  gold  ;  the  carpeting  and  cottons  not 
amiss  ;  and,  whuh !  the  rhubarb —  [coffee. 

Napth.  Ah!  sir,  but  vat  is  that?     Look  at  the 

Bridge.  Politics  account  for  that ;  while  news- 
papers bear  price,  coffee  will  hold  its  own.  This 
rupture  with  the  Russians  was  in  our  favour  here. 

Napth.  Ay,  ay,  a  charming  stroke ;  war  is  a  vary 
coot  thing;  and  then  the  plague  ;  a  blessed  circum- 
stance, tank  heaven  ;  coot  seven  per  cent. 

Bridge.  Let  me  see ;  altogether,  'tis  a  thumping 
sum  :  it  netted  forty  thousand  :  where's  the  con- 
science, Napthali,  that  wouldn't  strain  a  point  for 
forty  thousand  pounds  ? 

Napth.  Oh  !  'tis  all  fair  in  the  vay  of  trade  ;  you 
could  not  strike  a  jury  out  of  Jonathan's  that 
wouldn't  accjuit  you.  Well,  Mr.  Bridgemore,  any- 
thing more  in  my  vay  ?  [Lloyd's? 

Bridge.  Nothing  at  present.    Did  you -call  at 

Napth.  Odso !  well  recollected !  The  Seahorse 
is  arrived  from  Scanderoon,  she  that  had  such 
high  insurances  upon  her. 

Bridge.  What  d'ye  hear  ?  What  passengers  come 
in  her?  Is  she  at  Stan  gate-creek  ? 

Napth.  No,  in  the  pool;  she  brought  clean  bills 
of  health  from  Leghorn. 

Bridge.  Go,  go ;  you  have  given  me  an  ague-fit ; 
the  name  of  Scanderoon  sets  all  my  teeth  a  chatter- 
ing. [Exit  Napth.']  Well,  would'it  had  been  pos- 
sible to  have  kept  my  secret  from  that  fellow. — 
The  Seahorse  come  at  last !  Why,  be  it  so.  What 
ails  me;  what  possesses  me?  If  she  brings  news 
of  Aubrey's  death,  I'm  a  whole  man;' ay,  and  a 
warm  one,  too.  How  now  !  who's  there?- 
Enter  COLIN  MACLEOD. 

Colin.  Cawdie  Macleod,  a  ragged  Highlander, 
so  please  you  ;  a  wretched  gaelly,  under  favour  of 
your  raverence,  na'  better. 

Bridge,  I  recollect  you  now  for  one  of  my  Lord 
Abberville's  retinue.  Well,  you  have  some  in- 
quiries to  make  about  Miss  Aubrey. 

Colin.  Ecod,  you  are  close  upon  the  mark. 

Bridge.  I  guessed  as  much ;  but  she  is  gone 
from  hence,  and  yon  may  follow. 

Colin.  Out  on  thee,  ragamu£Bn  !  an  I  were  not 
bound  to  secrecy,  I'd  gee  thee  sic  a  pill  should 
lead  that  weam  of  thine  the  de'il  a  dance.  (Aside.) 

Bridge.  No,  Master  Colin  ;  your  Scotch  policy 


tavern,  there  we'll  concert  the  means  of  bringing  |  will  stand  you  in  no  stead  this  turn. 
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Coim.  Then  I'll  forswear  my  country.  Well, 
you  wnll  na'  have  my  message,  then,  I  mun  gang 
bock  to  Maister  Mortimer,  and  tell  the  Turkish 
trader  you'll  na' see  him.  [of? 

Bridge.  Hold,  hold  !  what  trader  do  you  speak 

Colin.  Of  one  that's  com'd  a  passenger  from 
Scanderoon,  aboard  the  what  d'ye  call  the  vessel? 
the  Seahorse,  I  take  it. 

Bridge.  What,  who'?  It  is  not  Anbrey. 

Colin.  Gade  faith,  I  would  it  were  j  the  mon  is 
dead.  [Aubrey? 

Bridge.  Which  man  is  dead ;  the  passenger  or 

Colin.  Hoot!  can't  yon  think  'tis  Aubrey?  By 
your  leave,  truth,  awhile ;  you  will  na'  take  it 
much  to  heart,  an  I  make  use  of  falsehood  to  de- 
tect itsall.    {Aside.) 

Bridge^  I'll  go  to  Mr.  Mortimer's  ;  I'll  go  with 
all  my  heart.  Give  me  your  hand  ;  I  ask  your  par- 
don heartily,  my  honest  friend.— And  so  he's  dead, 
you  say  ;  you're  sure  he  is  dead.  Pray,  what  dis- 
temper did  he  die  of? 

'Colin.  When  a  mon's  in  his  grave,  what  matters 
■what  distemper  laid  him  there. 

Bridge.  That's  true,  that's  true  enough.  Pray 
yon,  sit  down  ;  I'll  just  run  up  and  tell  my  wife  and 
daughter.  Zooks!  suppose  I  brought  them  with 
me;  will  they  meet  a  welcome,  think  you? 

Colin.  Ay,  sic  a  one  as  you  don't  look  for,  take 
■my  word. 

.Brirf^e.  I'raanewman;  I  walk  upon  the  air.  [Exit. 

Colin.  Ecod  !  the  project  takes  ;  I  drew  for  the 
cock  bird,  and  have  taken  the  whole  covey. 
Enter  N  APT  ha  LI,  hastily. 

Napth.  Ods  my  life,  Mr.  Bridgemore,  I  forgot 
— Who's  there?  that  devil  Scotchman. 

Colin.  Hold,  hold!  friend  Napthali ;  you  and  I 
munna  part ;  you  must  keep  pace  wi'  me  to  Maister 
Mortimer's. 

Napth.  To  Mr.  Mortimer's  1  Impossible :  why, 
I  must  be  at  Bank,  sir,  I  must  be  at  Jonathan's  : 
I've  forty  bargains  to  settle.  I  shall  have  half  the 
coft'ee-hotise  on  my  back.  Would  you  make  me  a 
Jame  duck? 

Colin.  Duck,  or  no  duck,  ecod  !  sir,  you  must 
travel.  [Drags  him  out. 

Enter  LuciNDA. 

Luc.  Heyday!  I  never  saw  the  like  before;  I 
can't  think  what  possesses  my  father  ;  he's  intoxi- 
cated ;  quite  beside  himself  with  (his  confirmation 
of  Mr.  Aubrey's  death  :  for  my  part,  I  derive  no 
particular  gratification  from  it;  so  that  Augusta 
liad  but  one  lover  less,  I  care  not  if  she  had  forty 
fathers  living  :  Tyrrel's  the  man  of  her  heart,  and 
in  truth,  he  is  an  object  worthy  any  woman's  pre- 
ference ;  if  I  could  draw  him  from  her,  'twould  be 
full  retaliation  for  Lord  Abberville. — I'll  go  to  Mor- 
timer's; 'tis  an  untoward  visit ;  but  I'll  go  there. 
Re-enter  Bridgemore. 

Bridge.   Come,    bustle,    daughter,    bustle  ;  get 

your  cloak  on,  the  coach  will  be  here  immediately  : 

but  where's  my  Scotchman  1  I   forgot  to   ask  the 

stranger's  name.  [Exit,  hastily. 

Enter  Mrs.  Bridgemori;. 

Mrs.  B.  Where  have  you  hid  yourself,  my  dear? 
Come,  are  you  ready?  Your  father's  frantic  with 
impatience. 

Jmc,  I  follow  you.    Now,  Aubrey,  'tis  my  turn. 
»  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — Mortimer's  Library. 
Enter  Mortimer  anrf  Tyrrel. 

Mori.  Never  tell  me  ;  you've  acted  like  a  giddy, 
hot  young  man  ;  put  a  few  hearsay  circumstances 
together,  shook  'em  in  an  empty  noddle,  and  so 
produced  a  compound  of  nonsense  and  suspicion. 

Tyr.  I  plainly  see  I've  judged  too  hastily. 

Mort.  Judged!  pooh!  I  would  not  give  a  rush 
for  such  a  judge  :  a  magpie  in  a  cage,  that  chatters 
out  whore  to  every  woman  that  goes  by,  will  be  as 
often  right  as  you,  and  judge  as  wisely  :  never 
talk  to  me  of  judging  others,  till  you've  condemned 
yourself. 


[Act  IV. 

Tyr.  I  do  condemn  myself;  and  if  Miss  Aubrey 
does  not  sign  my  pardon,  I  am  disposed,  not  only 
to  condemn,  but  execute. 

Mort.  Away,  then,  and  throw  yourself  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  court ;  it  is  the  fate  of  bunglers  to 
be  asking  pardon.  [Exit  Tyrrel. 

Enter  COLIN    Macleod. 

Colin.  Bless  you,  gude  Maister  Mortimer,  I 
hanna'  slept  in  your  commission :  yon  fat  fellow 
upon  Fish-street-hill  is  on  his  march,  with  bap 
and  baggage.  [with  him? 

Mori.  What  mean  yon?  Does  he  bring  his  wife 

Colin.  Troth,  does  he,  and  hisdaugliler, too;  the 
plot  is  thickening,  you  mun  know,  apace,  and  yon 
same  buzzard  canna'  spy  it  out. 

Mort.  What  plot  is  thickening? 

Coim.  Zooks !  mon,  you  shall  behold  as  pretty 
a  discovery,  come  the  time,  as  ever  your  eyes 
looked  upon  ;  but  aw  things  in  their  course  ;  I 
mun  gang  home  the  whilst,  but  I'll  be  quickly  bock 
again,  d'ye  see? 

Mort.  Do  so,  my  friend ;  and,  harkye  !  tell  your 
lord  I  beg  half  an  hour's  conversation  with  him, 
when  and  where  he  pleases. 

Colin.  I  shall  do  that ;  but  you  mun  know, 
while  I  was  on  my  way,  I  crossed  upon  a  gentle- 
man of  no  vulgar  presence;  and,  considering  be 
has  sojourned  for  a  pretty  many  years  with  none 
but  such  as  we  denominate  barbarians,  as  cour- 
teous in  his  manners  as  your  heart  could  wish. 

Mort.  That  accounts  for  it.   Well,  what  of  him  ? 

Colin.  With  your  leave,  Maister  Mortimer,  he'll 
tell  yon  his  own  errand :  troth,  he  wull'd  me  in- 
troduce him  to  you:  he's  without. 

Mort.  Admit  him. 

Colin.  Gude  faith,  he  has  done  that  for  himsall ; 
he's  not  habituated  to   our  ceremonies.     Maister 
Mortimer,  I  pray  heaven  take  you  to  its  holy  keep- 
ing till  I  see  you  again.  [ExU. 
Enter  Aubrey. 

Auh.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant.  Can  you 
forgive  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger? 

Mort.  A  stranger,  sir,  is  welcome.:  I  cannot 
always  say  as  much  to  an  acquaintance. 

Aub.  I  plainly  see  your  experience  of  mankind 
by  the  value  you  put  upon  them. 

Mort.  True,  sir  ;  I've  visited  the  world  from 
arctic  to  ecliptic,  as  a  surgeon  does  an  hospital, 
and  find  all  men  sick  of  some  distemper :  the  im- 
pertinent part  of  mankind  are  so  busy,  the  busy  so 
impertinent,  and  both  so  incurably  addicted  to  ly- 
ing, cheating,  and  betraying,  that  their  case  is 
desperate  :  no  corrosive  can  eat  deep  enough  to 
bottom  the  corruption. 

Aub.  Well,  sir,  with  such  good  store  of  mental 
provision  about  you,  yon  may  stand  out  a  siege 
against  society ;  your  books  are  companions  you 
never  can  never  be  tired  of. 

Mort.  Why,  truly,  their  company  is  more  tole- 
rable than  that  of  their  authors  would  be;  lean 
bear  them  on  my  shelves,  though  I  should  be  sorry 
to  see  the  impertinent  puppies  who  wrote  them : 
however,  sir,  I  can  quarrel  with  my  books,  too, 
when  they  offend  my  virtue  or  my  reason.  But 
I'm  taking  up  your  time;  the  honest  Scotchman, 
who  announced  you,  told  me  you  had  something  of 
importance  to  communicate  to  me. 

Aub.  I  have :  I'm  told  I  am  your  debtor,  and  T 
came  with  a  design  to  pay  you  down  such  thanks 
as  your  benevolence  well  merits;  but  I  perceive 
already  you  are  one  whom  great  professions  would 
annoy,  whose  principle  is  virtue,  and  whose  retri- 
bution arises  from  within. 

Mort.  Pray,  sir,  no  more  of  this ;  if  you  have 
anything  to  request,  propose  it :  I'd  rather  much 
be  told  what  I  may  do  for  you,  than  reminded  of 
what  I  may  have  done. 

Aub.  I  readily  believe  you  ;  and,  according  to 
your  humour,  will  address  yon  :  I  own  you  may 
confer  a  benefit  upon  me  ;  'tis  in  your  power,  Mr. 
Mortimer,  to  make  tne  happiest  of  all  mankind. 


Scene  3.] 

Mart.  Give  me  your  hand ;  why  now  you  speak 
good  sense  ;  T  like  this  well :  let  us  do  good,  sir, 
and  not  talk  about  it ;  shew  but  how  I  may  give 
happiness  to  you,  with  innocence  to  myself,  and  I 
shall  be  the  person  under  obligation. 

Aub.  This,  then,  it  is  ;  you  have  a  young  person 
under  your  protection,  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Au- 

Mort.  I  have.  [brey — 

Aub.  Resign  her  to  my  care. 

Mort.  Sir!  [can  support  her. 

Aub.  Put  her  into  my  hands  :  I  am  rich,  sir  ;  I 

Mort.  You're  insolent,  or  grossly  ignorant,  to 
think  I  would  betray  a  trust,  a  sacred  trust :  she 
is  a  ward  of  virtue  ;  'tis  from  want,  'tis  from  op- 
pression, I  protect  Miss  Aubrey — who  are  you, 
that  think  to  make  a  traitor  of  rael 

Aub.  Your  zeal  does  honour  to  you  ;  yet  if  you 
persist  in  it,  and  spite  of  my  protest  hold  out, 
jour  constancy  will  be  no  virtue  ;  it  mnst  take 
another  name.  [tery,  and  tell  me  why. 

Mort.  What  other  name  ?   Throw  oflf  your  mys- 

Aub.  Because — 

Mort.  kj,  let  us  hear  your  cause. 

Aub.  Because  T  am  her  father. 

Mort.  Do  I  live  ? 

Aub.  Yes,  in  my  heart,  while  I  have  life  or 
memory  ;  that  dear  injured  girl,  whom  you  so 
honourably  protect,  is  my  daughter.  The  over- 
flowings of  a  father's  heart  bless  and  reward  yon  ! 
You  whom  I  know  not,  and  that  poor  Highlander, 
out  of  bis  small  pittance,  have,  under  Providence, 
preserved  my  child  ;  whilst  Bridgemore,  whom  I 
raised  from  penury,  and  trusted  with  the  earnings 
of  my  travel,  has  abandoned  and  defrauded  her. 

Mort.  Oh  !  mother  nature,  thon'lt  compel  me  to 
forswear  thee. 

Aub.  Ah !  sir,  you  feel  the  villany  of  man  in 
every  vein ;  I  am  more  practised,  and  behold  it 
only  with  a  sigh:  Colin  and  I  have  laid  a  little 
plot  to  draw  this  Bridgemore  hither ;  he  believes 
me  dead,  and  thinks  he  is  to  meet  a  person  at  your 
house,  who  can  relate  particulars  of  my  death ;  in 
which  case,  it  is  clear,  he  means  to  sink  a  capital 
consignment  I  sent  him  about  three  years  since, 
and  turn  my  daughter  on  the  world. 

Mort.  Well,  let  him   come ;  next  to  the  satis- 
faction I  receive  in  the  prosperity  of  an  honest  man, 
I  am  best  pleased  with  the  confusion  of  a  rascal. 
Enter  Tyrrel,  hastily. 

Ti/r.  Dear  uncle,  on  my  knees — What  am  I  doing? 

Mort.  You  thought  I  were  alone. 

Tyr.  I  did. 

Mort.  And  what  had  you  to  tell  me  in  such  haste? 

Tyr.  I  had  a  petition  to  prefer,  on  which  my 
happiness  in  life  depends. 

Aub.  I  beg  I  may  retire  :  I  interrupt  you. 

Mort.  By  no  means  :  I  desire  you  will  not  stir; 
let  hira  make  his  request ;  if  it  is  not  fit  for  you  to 
hear,  it  is  not  fit  for  me  to  grant.  Speak  out :  nay, 
never  hesitate. 

Tyr.  What  can  T  ask  of  yon  but  to  confirm  my 
hopes,  and  make  Miss  Aubrey  mine? 

Mort.  Was  ever  the  like  heard  ?  Pray  whence 
do  yon  derive  pretensions  to  Miss  Aubrey  ?  Tell 
me  in  the  presence  of  this  gentleman. 

Tyr.  Not  from  my  own  deservings,  I  confess ; 
yet,  if  an  ardent,  firm,  disinterested  passion,  sanc- 
tified by  her  consent,  can  recommend  me,  I  am 
not  without  some  title. 

Mort.  Look  yon  there  now  :  this  fellow,  you 
shall  know,  sir,  is  my  nephew;  my  sister's  son ; 
a  child  of  fortune.  Harkye !  with  what  face  do 
you  talk  of  love,  who  are  not  worth  a  groat? 

Tyr.  You  have  allowed  me,  sir,  to  talk  of  love; 
openly,  beneath  your  eye,  I  have  solicited  Miss 
Aubrey's  consent,  and  gained  it ;  as  for  ray  poverty, 
in  that  I  glory,  for  therein  I  resemble  her  whom  I 
adore  ;  and  I  shoald  hope,  though  fortune  has  not 
favoured  us,  we  hare  not  lost  our  title  to  the  rights 
of  nature. 

Mort.  Pooh !  the  rights  of  nature  !  While  you 
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enjoy  its  rights,  how  will  you  both  proride  against 
its  wants? 

Tyr.  Your  bounty  hitherto  has  let  me  feel  no 
wants;  and  shoald  it  be  your  pleasure  to  withdraw 
it,  thanks  to  Providence,  the  world  is  not  so 
scantily  provided  but  it  can  give  to  honest  indostrj 
a  daily  dinner. 

Mort.  Fine  words !  bat  I'll  appeal  to  this  good 
good  gentleman  ;  let  him  decide  betwixt  us. 

Aub.  In  truth,  young  gentleman,  your  uncle  has 
good  reason  on  his  side  ;  and  were  I  he,  I  never 
would  consent  to  your  alliance  with  Miss  Aubrey, 
till  she  brought  fortune  enough  to  keep  you  both. 

Tyr,  These  are  your  maxims,  I've  no  doubt ; 
they  only  prove  to  me  that  you  love  money  more 
than  beauty,  generosity,  or  honour. 

Aub.  But  is  your  lady  in  possession  of  all  these  f 
Let  me  be  made  acquainted  with  her,  and  perhaps- 
I  may  come  over  to  your  sentiments. 

Mort.  Ay,  Frank,  go  fetch  your  girl,  and  lei 
my  friend  here  see  her  ;  I'm  in  earnest.  Upon  my 
honour,  nephew,  till  you've  gained  this  gentleman's 
consent,  you  never  can  have  mine ;  so  go  your 
ways,  and  let  us  see  if  you  have  interest  enougb 
to  bring  her  hither. 

Tyr.  Oh!  if  my  fate  depends  upon  her  looks,  they 
must  be  iron  hearts  that  can  withstand  them.  \_Exitr 

Aub.  The  manly  and  disinterested  passion  of  this 
youth,  while  it  possesses  me  strongly  in  his  favour, 
gives  an  assurance  ofa  virtuous  conduct  in  my  child: 
indeed,  sir,  I  am  greatly  taken  with  your  nephew. 

Mort.  Thank  heaven,  the  boy,  as  yet,  has  never 
made  me  blush;  and,  if  he  holds  his  course,  be  may 
take  one  half  of  my  fortune  now,  and  t'other  at  my 
death. — But  see,  sir,  here  your  daughter  comes. 

Re-enter  Tyrrel,  introducing  Miss  Aubrey. 

Tyr.  You  are  obeyed;  you  see  thelady, and  you've 
nothing  now  to  wonder  at,  but  my  presumption. 

Aub.  To  wonder  at !  I  do  behold  a  wonder  !  'Tis 
her  mother's  image !  Gracious  Providence,  this  is 
too  much  !   (Aside  to  Mort.)  [visible. 

Mort.  You  will  alarm  her ;  your  disorder  is  too 

Aub.  I  cannot  speak  to  her  ;  I  pray  you  let  me 
hear  her  voice.  [How  have  I  offended? 

Mi^s  A.  Why  am  I  sent  for?  Is  your  uncle  angry"? 

Aub.  Hush,  hush!  she  speaks  ;  'tis  she  herself, 
it  is  my  long-lost  wife  restored  and  raised  again. 

Mort.  Pooh  !  what  had  I  to  do  to  meddle  with 
these  matters? 

Miss  A.  Why  does  that  gentleman  regard  me  so 
attentively  ?  His  eyes  oppress  me  ;  ask  him  if  he 
knows  me? 

Tyr.  Sir,  if  yoa  know  the  lady,  if  you've  any 
tidings  to  communicate  that  touch  her  happiness, 
oh  !  that  I  could  inspire  you  with  my  feelings. 

Aub.  I  knew  your  father,  and  am  a  witness  to 
the  hard  necessity  which  tore  him  from  an  infant 
child,  and  held  him  eighteen  tedious  years  in  exile 
from  his  native  land. 

Miss  A.  What  do  I  hear  ?  You  was  my  father's 
friend?  The  prayer  and  intercession  of  an  orphan 
draw  heaven's  righteous  benediction  down  upon 
you !  [to  tell  you  of  your  father. 

Aub.  Prepare  yourself,  be  constant.  I  have  news 

Mort.  I  can't  stand  this:  I  wish  I  were  any  where 
else.   (Aside.) 

Tyr.  Courage,  my  dear  Augusta ;  my  life  upon 
it,  there  is  happiness  in  store  for  thee. 

Miss  A .  Go  on,  go  on  ! 

Aub.  You  are  in  an  error ;  you  are  not  an  or- 
phan ;  you  have  a  father,  whom,  through  toil  and 
peril,  through  sickness  and  through  sorrow,  heaven 
has  graciously  preserved,  and  blest  at  length  his 
unremitting  labours  with  abundance. 

Tyr.  Did  I  not  tell  you  this  ?     Bear  up. 

Aub.  Yes,  virtuous  Augusta,  all  your  sufferings 
terminate  this  moment ;  you  may  now  give  way  to 
love  and  happiness  ;  you  have  a  father  living  who 
approves  your  passion,  who  will  crown  it  with  a 
liberal  fortune,  who  now  looks  upon  you,  speaks 
to  you,  embraces  you.    (Embraces  her.) 
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Mort.  There,  there!  I'm  glad  'tis  over.  Joy 
befall  you  both. 

Tj/r.  See  how  her  colour  flies  :  she'll  faint. 

Aub.  "What  have  I  done  1  Dear  innocent,  look  up. 

Miss  A.  Oh!  yes,  to  heaven  with  gratitade  for 
these  divine  vouchsafements.  I  have  a  father, 
then,  at  last.  Pardon  my  tears ;  I'm  little  used 
to  happiness,  and  have  not  learned  to  bear  it. 

Tyr.  May  all  your  days  to  come  be  nothing  else. 
But  look,  she  changes  again;  help  me  to  lead  her 
into  the  air.  [^Tyrrel  and  Aubrey  lead  her  out. 

Mort.  I  believe  a  little  air  will  not  be  much  amiss 
for  any  of  us.  Look  at  that  girl ;  'tis  thus  mortal- 
ity encounters  happiness  ;  'tis  thus  the  inhabitant 
of  earth  meets  that  of  heaven,  with  tears,  with 
faintings,  with  surprise :  let  others  call  this  the 
weakness  of  our  nature ;  to  me  it  proves  the  un- 
worthiness ;  for  had  we  merits  to  entitle  us  to  hap- 
piness, the  means  would  not  be  wanting  to  enjoy 
it.  fExit. 

ACT  V. 
Scene  I. — The  Hall  in  Lord  Abhervilles  house. 
Enter  Lord  Abberville  anrf  Colin  Macleod. 

Lord  A.  'Sdeath!  sir,  am  I  or  you  the  master 
of  this  house?  who  made  you  judge  what  company 
is  fit  for  me  to  keep"?  The  gentlemen  you  excluded 
came  by  special  invitation  and  appointment. 

Colin.  Gentlemen  ! 

Lord  A.  Ay,  gentlemen.    Were  they  not  such? 

Colin.  Under  favour,  I  took  'em  to  be  sharpers ; 
I  know  your  lordship  always  loses,  and  I've  no- 
ticed that  they  always  win. 

Lord  A.  Impertinence!  I  had  debts  of  honour 
to  adjust  with  every  one  of  them. 

Colin.  Haug  'em,  base  vermin !  pay  your  poor 
tradesmen;  those  are  debts  of  honour.    {Aside.) 

Lord  A,  What  is't  you  mutter?  It  was  you,  too, 
I  suppose,  that  drove  away  my  Jew,  that  came 
with  money  to  discharge  those  debts. 

Colin.  That's  true  enow,  gude  faith  ;  I  promised 
Lim  a  beating,  and  I  kept  my  word. 

Lord  A.  Rascal,  thou'rt  born  to  be  my  plague. 

Colin.   Rascal!  your  fathernever  usedthat  word. 

Lord  A.  On  your  life,  name  not  him  :  my  heart 
is  torn  with  vultures,  and  you  feed  them  :  shall  I 
keep  a  servant  in  my  house  to  drive  away  my  guests 
to  curb  my  pleasures,  ray  pursuits,  and  be  a  spy 
upon  my  very  thoughts;  to  set  that  cynic  Mortimer 
upon  me,  and  expose  me  in  the  moments  of  my 
weakness  to  that  snarling  humorist?  I  want  no 
monitors  to  reproach  me,  my  own  thoughts  can  do 
that.  lExit. 

Colin.  Well,  well!  'tis  vary  well!  A  rascal! 
Let  it  pass.  Zooks !  I'm  the  first  Macleod  that 
ever  heard  that  word  and  kept  my  dirk  within  my 
girdle.  Let  it  pass.  I've  seen  the  world,  served 
a  spendthrift,  heard  myself  called  rascal,  and  I'll 
now  jog  bock  again  across  the  Tweed,  and  lay  my 
bones  amongst  my  kindred  in  the  isle  of  Skey  ; 
they're  all  that  will  be  left  of  me,  by  then  I  reach 
the  place.  £w<er  La  Jeunesse. 

LaJeu.  Ah!  dere  he  stand,  le  pauvre  Colin  in 
disgrace!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  quelle  spectacle  !  Ma  foi, 
I  must  have  one  little  word  wid  him  at  parting. — 
Monsieur  I  e  Financier,  courage;  lam  inform  my 
lord  have  sign  your  lettre  de  cachet :  vat  of  dat  ? 
the  air  of  Scotland  will  be  for  your  healt ;  England 
is  not  a  country  for  les  beaux  esprits  ;  de  pure  air 
of  de  Highlands  will  give  you  de  grande  appetit 
for  de  bonny  clabber. 

Colin.  Take  your  jest,  master  Frenchman,  at 
my  countrymen,  an  welcome  ;  the  de'il  a  jest  they 
made  of  you  last  war.  [Exit. 

La  Jeu.  Yes  ;  you  are  all  adroit  enough  at  war, 
but  none  of  you  know  how  to  be  at  peace.      [Exit. 
Scene  II. — An  Apartment  in  Mortimer's  house. 
Mortimer,  Aubrey,  and  ^aptwali,  discovered. 

Mort.  And  these  are  all  the  money  dealings  you 
have  had  with  Lord  Abberville  ? 

Napth.  That  is  the  amount  of  his  debt ;  the  bonds 
and  contracts  are  in  Bridgemore's  bands. 


[Act  V. 

Mort.  You  see  your  money  has  not  slept  in 
Bridgemore's  keeping;  your  consignment,  Mr.  Au- 
brey, is  put  to  pretty  good  interest.    {Mortimer 
looks  over  his  papers.) 
Napth.  Aubrey !   Is  your  name  Aubrey,  may  I 
Aub.  It  is.  [ask  ? 

Napth.  Have  you  had  any  dealings  with  "Mr. 
Bridgemore  ? 
Aub.  To  my  cost.  [Scanderoon  ? 

Napth.  Did  you  consign  him  merchandize  from 
Aub.  I   am  the  person  who  was  guilty  of  that 
folly.  [dead. 

Napth.  Bridgemore,  I  believe,  thought  you  were 
Aub.  I  take  it  for  granted  he  would  gladly  have 
me  so.   But  do  you  know  anything  of  that  consign- 
ment? 

Napth.  Eh!  Do  I  know  of  it?  I  had  better  make 
a  friend  of  him ;  'tis  up  with  Bridgemore,  fait ; 
there  is  no  senses  in  serving  him  any  longer. 
(Aside.)  Why,  you  shall  know,  sir,  I  was  Bridge- 
more's broker  for  your  merchandize:  here  is  the 
abstract  of  the  net  proceeds.  (Gives  a  paper  to  Aub.) 
Mort.  That's  lucky,  as  I  live;  I  see  an  honest 
man  can  never  want  weapons  to  defeat  a  knave. 
And  pray,  sir,  what  might  be  your  profit  on  this 
sale;  double  commission  for  a  breach  of  trust; 
that  is  the  rule  of  the  trade,  I  think. 

Napth.  I  work  as  others  j  I  do  nothing' below 
market  price. 

Mort.  You're  right,  sir ;  'twould  be  starving 
many  an  honest  family,  if  you  made  roguery  too 
cheap  ;  but  get  you  gone  together  to  my  library  j 
I  observe  a  person  coming  who  will  interrupt  you. 
Harkye  !  Mr.  Aubrey,  have  an  eye  to  our  Jew. 

Aub.  Trust  him  to  me ;  I'm  pretty  well  accus- 
tomed to  their  dealings.  [Exit  with  Napth. 
Enter  DOCTOR  Druid. 
Dr.D.  Save  you,  sir,  save  you ;  is  it  true,  I 
pray  you,  that  a  learned  gentleman,  a  traveller,  but 
just  arrived,  is  now  with  you? 

Mort.  There  is  a  person  un^er  that  description 
in  my  house. 

Dr.  J).  May  he  be  seen,  good  now  ?  May  he 
be*talked  with  ?  What  has  he  brought  home?  Is 
he  well  stored  with  oriental  curic^ities  ? 

Mort.  Faith,  sir,  indifterently  well ;  he  has  brought 
a  considerable  parcel  of  sun-dried  bricks  from  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Babylon ;  a  heavy  collection  of 
ores  from  the  mines  of  Siberia,  and  a  pretty  large 
cargo  of  common  salt  from  the  banks  of  the  Caspian. 
Dr.D.  Inestimable! 
Mort.  Oh  !  sir,  mere  ballast. 
Dr.  D.  Ballast,  indeed ;  and  what  discoveries 
does  he  draw  from  all  these? 

Mort.  Why,  he  has  discovered  that  the  bricks 
are  not  fit  for  building,  the  mines  not  worth  the 
working,  and  the  salt  not  good  for  preserving:  in 
short.  Doctor,  he  has  no  taste  for  these  trifles  ;  he 
has  made  the  human  heart  his  study  ;  he  loves  his 
own  species,  and  does  not  care  if  the  whole  race 
of  butterflies  were  extinct. 

Dr.D.  Yes,  putterflies  !  'Tis  in  my  mind,  d'ye 
see?  what  you  have  said  about  my  patterflies  :  'tis 
upon  my  memory  ;  but  no  matter,  your  studies, 
Mr.  Mortimer,  and  mine,  are  wide  asunder.  But 
go  on,  reform  the  world,  you'll  find  it  a  tough 
task ;  I  am  content  to  take  it  as  I  find  it. 

Mort.  While  the  sun  shines,  you'll  carry  a  can- 
dle ;  how  will  that  light  them  who  travel  in  the 
night?  Away  with  such  philosophers,  here  comes 
an  honest  man,  and  that's  a  character  worth  ten 
on't. — [£n<er  Colin  Macleod.] — So.Colin,  what's 
the  news  with  you?  If  I'm  toaugurfrorayourcoun- 
tenance,  something  goes  wrong  at  your  house. 

Colin.  Troth,  sir,  no  mighty  matter ;  only  Laird 
Abberville  has  turned  away  a  troublesome  fellow, 
who  bore  your  honour  grete  gude  will. 

Mort.  What  is'tyou  tell  me?  Is  my  lord  deter- 
mined upon  rain,  that  he  puts  away  the  only  honest 
man  belonging  to  him  ? 
Dr.  V,  By  this  coot  light,  and  that  is  well  re- 
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niembered ;  lookye,  I've  got  your  wages :  come, 
bold  ont  your  hand. 

Colin.  Axcuse  me,  I'll  ha'  none  on't. 

Dr.D.  No  wages?  Why,  'tis  all  coot  money ; 
'tis  in  full.  What,  man,  think  better  on't :  you'll 
want  it  when  you  get  to  Scotland,  ten  to  one  else. 

Colin,  Like  enow  ;  but  by  my  sol,  I'll  touch  na' 
siller  :  he  has  geeu  a  title  to  me,  which  I  banna' 
merited,  heaven  knows,  nor  ever  shall. 

Mart.   What  title  has  he  given  you  1 

Colin.  Saving  your  presence,  it  ha'  pleased  my 
laird  to  say,  I  am  a  rascal ;  but  I'll  na'  wear  a 
rascal's  wages  in  a  Scottish  poach  :  de'il  o'my  soul, 
I'd  sooner  eat  my  stroud  for  famine. 

Mort.  I  think  thou  wouldstj.  but  wait  awhile 
with  patience  ;  this  rash  young  man's  affairs  press 
to  a  crisis  ;  I  have  yet  one  eflbrt  more  to  make, 
which,  if  it  fails,  I  shall  take  leave  of  him  as  well 
as  you.  Enter  Jarvis. 

Jar.  Lord  Abberville  desires  to  speak  with  you. 

Mort.  That's  well.  Colin,  go  you  with  honest 
Jarvis.  Doctor,  for  once  let  us  unite  our  studies 
in  this  cause  ;  come  you  with  me ;  if  my  advice 
can  rescue  your  unhappy  pupil  from  a  course  of 
guilty  occupations,  your  philosophy  may  furnish 
harmless  ones  to  fill  their  place  :  make  haste,  make 
haste  !  here  come  the  Bridgemores.  \_Exeunt. 

Entet  a  Servant,  introducing  BridGEMORE,  his 
Wife,  and  Daughter. 

Serv.  Please  to  walk  in  here;  my  master  will 
wait  upon  you  immediately. 

Bridge,  Nobody  here  !  Harkye,  friend,  I  expected 
to  meet  a  stranger;  a  gentleman  just  landed  from 
Scanderoon.    Know  you  of  such  an  one? 

Serv.  He  is  now  in  the  house. 

Luc,  And  Mr.  Tyrrel,  sir,  is  he  at  home? 

Serv.  He  is ;  they  both  will  wait  upon  you  pre- 
sently. [Exit. 

Bridge.  That's  well,  that's  well;  as  for  old  surly- 
boots,  we  could  well  spare  his  company  ;  'tis  a 
strange  dogged  fellow,and  execrated  by  allmankind. 

Mrs.B.  Thank  h*aven,  he  is  a  man  one  seldom 
meets  ;  I  little  tliooght  of  ever  setting  foot  in  this 
house  :  I  hope  the  savage  won't  grow  ceremonious, 
and  return  the  vi^it. 

Luc.  UnlesS  he  brings  his  nephew  in  his  hand. 
Enter  Mortimer. 

Mori.  Ladies,  you  do  me  honour.  Mr.  Bridge- 
more,  you  come  here  upon  a  melancholy  errand. 

Bridge.  True,  sir;  but  death, you  know,  is  com- 
mon to  all  men  :  I  looked  to  meet  a  gentleman 
here;  this  is  all  lost  time. 

Mort.  True ;  therefore,  before  he  comes,  let  us 
fill  it  up  with  something  more  material :  I  have  a 
business  to  propose  to  you,  which  I  consider  as  my 
own.    You  must  kiTow,  sir,  I've  a  nephew — 

Bridge,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  I  suppose  1 

Mort.  The  same.  [mission. 

Mrs.  B,  Mind  that,  Lucy,  be  is  opening  his  com- 

Luc,  La!  ma'am,  you  put  me  into  such  a  flutter. 

Mort,  There  is  a  certain  lady,  Mr.  Bridgemore, 
whom,  on  this  occasion,  you  must  father. 

Bridge,  How  tedious  he  is.  Couldn't  he  as  well 
have  named  my  daughter?  {Aside,)  Well,  sir, 
what  are  your  expectations  from  that  lady  ? 

Mort.  Nay,  nothing  but  what  you  can  readily 
supply  :  I  know  no  good  thing  she  stands  in  want 
of,  but  a  fortune. 

Bridge.  Well,  and  who  doubts  but,  on  a  proper 
occasion,  I  shall  give  her  onel  ay,  and  a  tolera- 
ble fortune,  too,  Mr.  Mortimer,  as  times  go. 

Mort.  The  fortune  you  were  to  have  given  my 
ward.  Lord  Abberville,  will  just  suffice  :  I  think 
the  sum  were  forty  thousand  pounds. 

Bridge    Whj-  yon  speak  ont  at  once. 

Mort.  That's  ever  been  my  custom  ;  I  abominate 
long,  sleepy  processes;  life  don't  allow  of  them. 

Bridge.  But  I  hear  nothing  on  your  part;  Mr. 
Tyrrel,  as  I  take  it,  is  wholfy  dependant  on  your 
bounty;  besides,  aflairs,  as  I  conceive,  are  yet 
scarcely  ripe. 


Luc.  Indeed,  papa,  you're  very  much  mistaken. 

Mrs.B.  Why,  really, Mr.  Mortimer,  the  parties 
should,  at  least,  be  sufiered  to  consult  each  other's 
inclinations. 

Mort,  By  all  means  ;  let  them  speak  for  them- 
selves ;  'tis  their  own  cause,  and  they  will  plead  it 
best.     Harkye,  come  in  :  sir,  these  are  the  parties. 
JBnfer  "Tyrrel  a»d  Miss  Aubrey. 

Luc,  Ah!  [thorn? 

JkTor*.  What  ails  you?  have  you  trod  upon  a 

Mrs.B,  Astonishing  assurance  !  Augusta  here? 

Mort,  Yes;  Francis  Tyrrel  and  Augusta  Aubrey. 
Do  the  names  offend  you  1  Look  at  the  partie.s  ;  are 
they  not  well  matched  ?  Examine  them,  they'll  tell 
you  they're  agreed.     Who  shall  forbid  their  unioal 

Luc,  Who  cares  about  it  1  If  Mr.  Tyrrel  and  the 
lady  are  agreed,  that's  enough:  I  suppose  itisnot 
necessary  for  us  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony. 

Bridge.  Ay,  sir,  I  pray  you,  wbere's  the  occa- 
sion for  us  to  be  called  in,  because  your  nephew 
chooses  to  take  up  with  an  unworthy  girl,  that  I 
once  harboured  upon  charity  1 

Tyr,  Hold  your  audacious  tongue  :  let  conscience 
keep  you  silent. 

Miss  A.  Hush,  hush!  you  frighten  me :  pray  be 
composed  ;  and  let  me  own  that  no  injustice,  no 
severity,  can  wholly  cancel  what  I  owe  to  Mr. 
Bridgemore  for  his  past  protection,  and  that  share 
of  education  he  allowed  me;  but  when  he  puts  it 
to  the  account  of  charity,  he  takes  a  virtue  foreign 
to  his  heart,  and  only  aggravates  the  shame  that's 
falling  on  him.  [you  answer? 

Mrs.  B.  Is  the  man  thunderstruck ;  why  don't 

Mort.  Charity  keeps  him  silent. 

Luc,  Come,  let's  begone;  her  words  have  dag- 
gers in  them,  and  her  looks  have  poison. 

Miss  A.  Before  you  go.  Miss  Bridgemore,  suf- 
fer me  to  ask,  when  you  related  Lord  Abberville's 
adventure  to  Mr.  Tyrrel,  why  you  suppressed  the 
evidence  of  your  own  maid,  who  conducted  him 
into  my  chamber? 

Luc.  Miss  Aubrey,  if  it  ever  is  your  fate  to  have 
a  rival,  you  will  find  an  answer  to  that  question. 

[Exit,  with  Mrs.  B. 

Mort,  Hold  !  you  and  I,  sir,  must  not  part.  (  To 
Bridgemore,  as  he  is  going.) 

Bridge.  Well,  sir,  your  pleasure  1 

Miss  A.  I  suffer  for  him;  this  is  a  scene  I  wish 
not  to  be  present  at.  [Exit. 

Tyr.  Well,  Mr.  Bridgemore,  you  that  harboured 
my  Augusta  upon  charity,  I  shall  leave  my  uncle 
to  discharge  my  obligations  to  you  on  that  score, 
together  with  his  own.  ^Exit. 

Mort.  Well,  sir,  we're  now  alone;  ftndifitneeds 
must  be  that  one  of  us  shall  come  to  shame,  'tia 
well  we  are  so.  It  is  thoughtl  am  ahard  unfeeling 
man  ;  let  it  be  so  ;  you  shall  have  justice  notwith- 
standing :  innocence  requires  no  more.  You  are' 
accused;  defend  yourself. 

Bridge.  Accused  of  what?  and  who  is  my  accuser? 

Mort.  A  man ;  and  you  shall  face  him  like  a 
man.  Who  waits  1 — \^Enter  Servant.] — Desire  the 
stranger  to  come  hither.  [Exit  Servant.]  Fear  no- 
thing ;  we're  enough  to  try  this  question ;  where 
the  human  heart  is  present,  and  the  appeal  is  made 
to  heaven,  no  jury  need  be  summoned.  Here  is 
a  stranger  has  the  confidence  to  say,  that  your  pre- 
tensions to  charity  are  false ;  nay,  he  arraigns 
your  honesty;  a  charge  injurious  to  any  man,  bnt 
mortal  to  a  trader,  and  levelled  at  the  vital  root  of 
his  profession. 

Bridge.  Ay,  'tis  the  Turkej'  merchant,  I  suppose ; 
let  him  come  in  ;  I  know  upon  what  ground  I  stand, 
and  am  afaid  of  no  man  living. 

Mort.  We  shall  try  that.  {Aside.)  Do  you  know 
this  gentleman  ? 

Enter  AUBREY. 

Bridge.  Aubrey ! 

Atd>.  Thou  wretch. 

Bridge.  He  lives ! 

Aub,  To  thy  confusion.— Raised  by  the  boanty 
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of  my  familj.  is  tbis  your  gratitude  1  Wbenin  the 
bitterness  of  my  distress  I  put  an  infant  daughter 
in  your  hands,  the  last  weak  scion  of  a  noble 
stock,  was  it  to  rob  me  you  received  her?  to  plun- 
der and  defraud  an  helpless  orphan,  as  you  thought 
her,  and  rise  upon  the  ruins  of  your  benefactor's 
fortune? 

Bridge.  Oh !  I  am  trepanned.  How  shall  I  look 
my  wife  and  daughter  in  the  face.  {Aside.) 

Aub.  Where  have  you  lodged  the  money  I  de- 
posited with  you  at  parting"!  I  find  my  daughter 
destitute  :  what  have  you  done  with  the  remittances 
I  sent  from  time  to  time  1  But,  above  all,  where 
is  the  produce  of  the  Neptune's  cargo?  Villain, 
look  here,  I  have  the  proofs ;  this  is  the  abstract 
of  the  sale  ;  if  you  dispute  it,  I  am  here  provided 
with  a  witness,  your  Jew  broker,  ready  at  hand,  to 
attest  it  to  your  face. 

Bridge.  Expose  me  not;  I  will  refund  to  the 
last  farthing :  I  dispute  nothing ;  call  him  not  in. 

Mort.  There's  no  occasion  for  witnesses  when  a 
man  pleads  guilty. 

Enter  Miss  Aubrey. 

Miss  A.  Dear  sir,  upon  my  knees,  I  do  beseech 
you  mitigate  your  severity  ;  it  is  my  first  petition ; 
he's  detected;  let  his  conscience  add  the  rest. 

Aub.  Rise,  my  beloved  child,  it  shall  be  so. 
There,  sir,  your  pardon  be  your  punishment ;  it 
was  my  money  only  you  attempted,  my  choicest 
treasure  you  have  left  untouched :  now,  go  and 
profit  by  this  meeting:  I  will  not  expose  you: 
learn  of  your  fraternity  a  more  honourable  practice ; 
and  let  integrity  for  ever  remain  the  inseparable 
oharacteristic  of  an  English  merchant. 

Mort,  Stay  ;  I've  another  point  to  settle  with 
jou;  you're  a  creditor  of  Lord  Abberville's :  I 
find  you've  put  Miss  Aubrey's  money  to  extraordi- 
nary interest :  Jarvis,  shew  this  gentleman  into  my 
library,  you'll  find  a  lawyer  there  will  settle  your 
accounts. 

Bridge.  I  think  you've  pretty  well  done  that  al- 
ready. A  fine  visit,  truly,  I  have  made  on't ;  and 
a  fine  reception  I  shall  meet  at  home.  [_Exit. 

Aub.  So,  this  uneasy  business  past,  let  us  now 
turn  to  happiness  :  where  is  your  nephew? 

Mort.  Conferring  with  Lord  Abberville. 

Miss  A.  Lord  Abberville  !  You  frighten  me. 

Mort.  Fear  nothing  ;  you  will  find  him  a  new 
man ;  a  deep  incision  has  let  out  the  disorder ;  and 
I  hope  a  healthy  regimen,  in  time,  will  heal  the 
wound  ;  in  short,  I  can't  be  idle  ;  and  now  Frank 
isoflTmy  hands,  I've  once  more  undertaken  to  set 
this  rickety  babe  of  quality  upon  his  legs.  Oh! 
here  he  comes;  why,  this  is  as  it  should  be  ;  now 
you  look  like  friends. 

Enter  Lord  Abberville  and  Tyrrel. 

Lord  A.  May  we  ever  be  so!  Oh!  Mortimer, 
I  blush  to  look  upon  that  lady  :  your  reproofs  I 
bore  with  some  composure  ;  but  methinks  were  she 
to  chide  me,  I  should  sink  with  shame. 

Miss  A.  You've  nothing,  my  Lord  Abberville, 
to  apprehend  from  me :  I  should  be  loath  to  give 
an  interruption  to  your  happiness  in  the  height  of 
my  own. 

Aub.  Give  me  thy  hand,  Augusta. — In  the  hope 
that  I  was  labouring  for  thy  sake,  and  iu  thy  per- 
son that  I  should  restore  the  prostrate  fortunes  of 
an  ancient  house,  I  have  toiled  on  through  eighteen 
years  of  wearisome  adventure  :  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, I  now  at  length  return,  and  find  my  daughter 
all  ray  fondest  hope  could  represent.  But  past  ex- 
perience makes  me  provident:  I  would  secure  my 
treasure  ;  I  would  bestow  it  now  in  faithful  hands. 
What  say  you,  sir,  will  you  accept  the  charge? 
{To  Tyrrel.) 

Tyr.  Yes,  and  will  bear  it  ever  in  my  sight ; 
watch  over  it  with  unremitting  love,  and  guard  it 
with  my  life. 

Aub.  What  says  my  child,  ray  dear  Augusta? 
But  I  read  her  looks. — Blest  be  you  both  ! 

Mort,  Amen,  say  I,    Live  an  example  to  the 


age  ;  and  when  I  read  the  list  of  marriages,  as  I 
do  that  of  burials,  with  a  sigh,  let  me  have  this  to 
say,  that  there  was  one  example  of  felicity. 

Lord  A.  Oh  !  Frank,  'tis  hard  to  speak  the 
word,  but  you  deserve  her;  your's  is  the  road  to 
happiness  :  I  have  been  lost  in  error,  but  I  shall 
trace  your  steps,  and  press  to  overtake  you. 

Mort.  Why,  that's  well  said ;  there  spoke  your 
father  from  within  you :  now  begone ;  fly  to  the 
altars  of  your  country  lares  ;  visit  that  nurse  of 
contemplation,  solitude;  and  while  you  range  your 
groves,  that  shook  at  every  rattle  of  the  dice,  ask 
of  your  reason,  why  you  was  a  gamester. 

Lord  A.  I've  been  a  madman;  1  have  lost  an 
humble  faithful  friend,  whose  services  would  be 
inval  uable. 

Morf.  Why  ay,  your  Highlander,  your  poor 
Macleod !  our  plan  must  stop  without  his  help ; 
I'm  but  a  projector,  he  must  execute  ;  but  there, 
likewise,  I  can  serve  you.  [taken  thee! 

Lord  A.  Oh!  Mortimer,  how  much  liave  I  mis- 

Mort.  Come,  come,  I  have  my  faults ;  I'm  an 
untoward  fellow,  and  stand  as  much  in  need  of  a 
reform  as  any  of  you  all. 

Enter  Doctor  Druid,  followed  by  Colin. 

Dr.  D.  Tutor  me,  truly !  talk  to  me  !  Pray,  gen- 
tlemen, bear  witness  :  is  Master  Colins  here,  a 
proper  teacher  of  the  dialects,  d'ye  see  ?  and  pro- 
nunciations of  the  English  tongue"! 

Colin,  Why  not?  Is  there  not  Duncan  Ross  of 
Aberdeen  that  lactures  twice  a  week  on  oratory, 
at  the  Seven  Dials?  And  does  not  Sawney  Fer- 
guson, a  cousin  of  mine  awn,  administer  the 
English  language  in  its  utmost  elegance  at  Am- 
sterdam? [ness. 

Dr.  D,  Bear  witness ;  that  is  all  I  say,  bear  wit- 

Mort,  We  do:  there  is  not  one  amongst  us,  Doc- 
tor, but  can  bear  witness  to  some  noble  act  of  Co- 
lin's;  and  we  would  not  wound  his  harmless  vanity 
for  any  bribe  that  you  can  offer. 

Lord  A,  Colin,  I've  done  you  wrong;  but  I 
was  not  myself ;  be  you  no  worse  a  servant  than 
you  have  been,  and  you  shall  find  henceforward  I 
will  be-a  better  master. 

Colin.  I'm  satisfied;  an  you'll  neglect  yoursall 
na'  more  than  I  shall  do,  things  will  gang  well  enow. 

Tyr.  I  must  apologize  to  Colin,  top  ;  like  my 
Lord  Abberville,  I  was  not  myself  when  I  re- 
buffed you  on  the  business  of  Miss  Aubrey's  letter. 

Colin.  Say  no  more,  Maister  Tyrrel ;  'tis  not  for 
a  mon  to  resent  the  pertness  of  a  child,  or  the  pet- 
ulance of  a  lover. 

Miss  A.  But  what  shall  I  say  to  him?  Where 
shall  I  find  words  to  thank  him  as  I  ought? 

Aub.  I  father  all  your  obligations  ;  'twas  not  yoa 
but  me  his  bounty  saved. 

Lord  A.  Hold!  sir,  in  point  of  obligation,  I 
stand  first.  By  how  much  there  is  more  disgrace 
in  doing  than  in  suffering  a  violence,  by  so  much 
I  am  more  his  debtor  than  you  all. 

Colin.  Ecod,  and  that  is  true  enow ;  heaven 
sends  misfortune,  but  the  de'il  sends  mischief. 

Dr.  D,  Well,  Master  Colins,  all  is  past  and 
over;  you  have  got  your  place  again,  and  all  is 
well.  Coot  now,  let  me  admonish  you  for  the  fu- 
ture to  be  quiet  and  hear  reason  ;  moderate  your 
choler,  and  your  passions,  aud  your  partialities: 
it  is  not  for  a  clown  like  you  to  prattle  and  dis- 
pute with  me  \  in  fait,  you  should  know  better. 

Mort.  Come,  come,  'tis  you  that  should  know 
better;  in  this  poor  Highlander,  the  force  of  pre- 
judice has  some  plea,  because  he  is  a  clown;  but 
you,  a  citizen  that  should  be  of  the  world,  whose 
heart,  philosophy,  and  travel,  might  have  opened, 
should  know  better  than  to  join  the  cry  with  those 
whose  charity,  like  the  limitation  of  a  brief,  stops 
short  at  Berwick,  and  never  circulates  beyond  the 
Tweed  :  by  heaven,  I'd  rather  weed  out  one  such 
unmanly  prejudice  from  the  hearts  of  my  country- 
men, than  add  another  Indies  to  their  empire. 

[^Exetmt. 
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ACT  I. 

Sce^eT.— The  Street. 

Enter  Frederick  Mowbray,  followed  by  David 

Mowbray. 

David.  Well,  I  could  almost  swear — yet  T  won't 
be  sure.  I  wish  lie  would  look  back  once  again. 
Yes  it  is,  by  St.  George  I  it  is  ray  dear  brother 
Frederick.  Ah !  my  sweet  fellow,  welcome  to 
England.     Don't  you  remember  little  David  ? 

Fred.  David  !  may  I  believe  ray  eyes  ?  'Tis  he, 
sure  enough.  Come  to  my  arms,  my  brave  lad  ! 
Why,  yon  are  altered  out  ofknowledge!  and  in  the 
navy  uniform  !  that's  right,  my  boy,  there  you're 
in  your  proper  line. 

David.  Ay,  ay,  sir!  But  we'll  talk  of  that  by- 
and-b3\  How  are  you,  in  the  first  place?  How 
fares  it  with  you,  my  hearty  1  where  are  you  come 
from?  what  sort  of  a  cruize  have  you  had  in  t'other 
country  t  have  3'ou  fallen  in  with  father? 

Fred.  No  ;  nor  do  I  wish  him  to  know  of  my  ar- 
rival as  yet. 

David.  Be  it  so,  be  it  so  !  Mum's  the  word  for 
that.  Are  you  come  home  full  or  empty  ■?  Egad! 
you'll  find  father  cling  plaguily  by  the  claws  ;  d — d 
close  in  the  lockers  :  if  you  are  bare  of  the  ready, 
I've  plenty. 

Fred.  "Thank  you,  David,  thank  you  heartily; 
but  I  can  shift.     Keep  your  raoney,  my  gocui  lad. 

David.  Not  that,  with  your  leave  ;  I.  know  a 
little  better  than  so,  we  may  hope.  But  what 
brings  you  home  o'  the  sudden  ? 

Fred.  My  father's  peremptory  commands. 

David.  Enough  said  ;  then  'tis  on  account  of 
sister's  wedding. 


Fred.  I  believe  not:  but  I  did  not  know  till 
this  moment  she  v^as  married.  Tell  me  the  parti- 
culars, for  'tis  interesting  intelligence. 

David.  Why,  she's  married,  that's  all  I  can  tell 
you  :  she  has  got  a  mate  of  father's  own  choosing  ; 
so  he  thinks  he  has  done  a  mighty  feat,  and  rigged 
her  out  for  a  fair-weather  voyage  ;  but,  between 
you  and  me,  I  suspect  there's  foul  wind  in  feather- 
bed bay,  and  a  kind  of  cat-and-dog  harmony  on 
board  between 'era;   that's  my  notion. 

Fred.  I  can  well  believe  it ;  she  has  not  the  best 
temper  in  the  world.  What  is  the  gentleman's 
name  and  condition? 

David.  Wrangle  is  his  name,  and  wrangling  I 
suspect  to  fee  his  condition  ;  but  I  heartily  dislike 
the  #nan,  and  therefore  I  would  not  have  you  take 
his  character  from  me  :  see  him,  and  judge  for  your- 
self. 

Fred.  There  is  one  marriage  in  oar  faipily,  then, 
to  begin  with  ;  and  now  I  must  tell  you,  David,  in 
confidence,  that  I  do  not  believe  it  was  on  ac- 
count of  this  wedding  my  father  called  me  home  in 
such  haste,  but  with  a  view  to  another. 

David.  Like  enough,  like  enough!  that's  your 
look-out,  thank  heaven!  and  not  mine. 

Fred.  Bad  luck  for  me,  David,  if  it  is  as  I  fear ; 
but  you  know  Sir  Paul  Ruby  is  now  dead,  and  my 
first  love  is  a  widow,  young,  blooming,  and  mis- 
tress of  a  mine  of  wealth  :  you  can  remember  Clara 
Middleton,  how  devotedly  I  was  attached  to  her, 
and  how  cruelly  my  father  tore  me  from  her? 

David.  Do  I  remember  it?  yes,  to  be  sure,  and 

in  my  mind  never  forgave  old  Crusty  for  his  hard- 

heartedness   to  this  hour;  but  if  that  be  his  sport, 

let  him   come   on.      By  the  Lord  Harry !    Fred. 
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jou'll  be  a  gay  fellow  if  you  can  bring  that  prize 
into  harbour. 

Fred,  Hash,  hush !  that  can  never  be. 

David.  Why,  you  are  in  the  right  not  to  be  too 
sore,  for  all  the  world  is  after  her;  but  if  she  has 
St  hankering  for  you  still,  you  know — 

Fred.  Heaven  forbid ! 

David.  Well,  well,  I  won't  flatter  you,  brother  ; 
you  are  a  little  gone  oft'  to  be  sure,  rather  the 
worse  for  wear,  a  small  matter  out  of  trim  ;  but 
we  can  soon  put  that  to  rights,  if  your  timbers  are 
but  staunch. 

Fred.  It  is  not  there  T  should  fail,  let  us  hope  ; 
but  if  death  were  the  alternative,  I  could  not  give 
my  hand  to  Lady  Ruby. 

David.  I  take  you  now  ;  you'll  be  no  man's  se- 
cond. I  see  how  it  is  with  you,  first  oar  or  none 
at  all.  Lord  love  you,  what  a  whim  is  that !  'Tis 
no  denial  to  a  good  ship  because  another  man  has 
commanded  her. 

Fred.  You  are  wide  of  the  mark,  friend  David  ; 
it  is  not  that  I  object  to  Lady  Ruby  as  a  widow, 
for  I  dare  say  she  is  still  beautiful  as  an  angel. 

David.  That's  more  than  I  know,  for  I  never 
saw  one  ;  but  I'm  sure  she  is  as  fresh  and  as  fine 
as  a  daisy. 

Fred.  Why,  tbat  is  as  lowly  a  similitude  as  you 
can  well  find  for  her;  but  with  all  her  charms,  and 
all  her -riches,  and  all  the  love  she  could  be- 
stow upon  me,  were  it  warm  and  flattering  as  in 
our  fondest  moments,  the  barrier  between  us  would 
be  insuperable:  fate  has  disunited  us  for  ever. 

David.  Then  fate  has  played  you  a  very  foul 
trick,  let  me  tell  you ;  for,  search  the  world 
through,  you  will  nowhere  find  her  fellow. 

Fred.  If  I  dare  trust  you  with  a  secret,  I  would 
put  that  to  the  trial  ;  and  yet  I  think  you  are  too 
good  a  fellow  to  tell  tales. 

X>rtOTd.  Give  me  none  to  tell,  and  that's  a  sure 
■way  to  prevent  it ;  but  I  think  you  might  venture 
to  trust  me,  too. 

Fred.  This  it  is,  and  I'll  make  a  short  story  of  it. 

David.  Do  so. 

Fred.  I  have  brought  a  virtuous  and  lovely  girl 
with  me  into  England — 

David.  Indeed ! 

Fred.  Who  has  been  the  preserver  of  my  life, 
the  companion  of  ray  journey  from  Padua  to  this 
place,  and  whom  I  have  pledged  myself  to  make 
the  partner  of  my  fortune. 

David.  Your  wife? 

Fred.  My  wife :  the  word  is  past,  and  I  must 
keep  it. 

David,  To  be  sure  you  must :  but  I'm  sorry  for 
it :  there's  no  more  to  be  said.  Death  and  fury ! 
■what  a  torrent  will  you  have  about  your  ears !  why, 
father  will  come  down  upon  you  like  a  water-spont. 

Fred.  I  am  now  seeking  out  some  place  where 
she  can  be  lodged  and  boarded  with  people  of  re- 
putation, till  I  can  arrange  my  aff'airs  ;  but  I  have 
been  so  long  out  of  England,  that  I  am  almost  as 
much  a  stranger  in  London  as  herself.  Perhaps, 
David,  yon  can  help  me  out. 

David.  Why,  that's  what  I'm  thinking  of:  I 
have  a  friend,  a  right  one,  as  staunch  an  old  cock 
as  ever  crowed, — my  navy  agent,  Billy  Bustier  by 
name.  I'm  to  dine  with  him  to-day  ;  and  he  has  a 
sister  Kate  by  the  same  token  ;  a  good  soul ! — But 
if  your  miss  isn't  of  the  right  sort,  look  you — 

Fred.  Oh  \  fie,  fie!  Can  you  suppose  any  other- 
wise'! 

David.  Well,  well  I  but  a  word  in  time,  you 
know — for  Kate's  a  pure  maiden,  you  must  think, 
with  a  good  deal  of  the  buckram  about  her.  Lord  ! 
how  I  do  set  her  up  sometimes.  So,  if  you've 
stowed  away  all  your  courtship,  d'ye  see?  and  got 
your  marriage  tack  fairly  a-board,  why,  upon  these 
terras,  I  think  I  have  interest  enough  with  Kate  to 
coax  her  into  compliance.    Now,  what  say  you  1 


Fred.  Let  us  about  it  directly  ;  for  my  lovely 
charge  is  expecting  me,  and  time  is  precious. 

David.  Say  no  more,  my  bright  fellow !  As  for 
Billy,  he's  a  sure  card.  Give  me  your  arm,  and 
we'll  be  down  upon  him  in  a  whift'.  [^Exeunt. 

Scene  II A  Chamber  in  Mr.  Wrangle's  house. 

J?n<er  Mr. anrf Mrs.  Wrangle. 

Mrs.  W.  Ah !  my  dear,  dear  Mr.  Wrangle,  I 
have  been  sighing  for  a  sight  of  you  this  many  a 
long  hour :  where  in  this  world  have  you  hidden 
yourself  from  the  eyes  of  your  fond  doting  wife? 
Come,  come,  ray  love,  look  kindly  upon  rae  :  we, 
that  are  so  happy  in  each  other,  should  always 
meet  with  rapture. 

Mr.  W.  Well,  my  dear  Lyddy,  and  who  is  so 
rapturous  as  1 1  where  is  the  husband  that  so  dotes 
upon  his  wife  1 

Mrs.  W.  Don't  say  so,  don't  say  so  !  Can  you 
lay  your  hand  upon  your  heart,  and  say  you  love 
me  to  the  full  as  well  as  ever  you  didl 

Mr.  W.  Better,  better! 

Mrs.  W.  No,  you  don't. 

Mr.  W.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mrs.  W.  I'll  swear  you  don't ;  I  know  to  a  cer- 
tainty your  affection  abates,  whereas  raine  in- 
creases every  hour;  nay,  it  is  so  excessive,  that  I 
am  almost  afraid  it  grows  troublesome  to  you. 

Mr.  W.  Don't  fear  it ;  from  ray  soul  I  believe 
our  fondness  for  each  other  is  equal  and  alike  :  the 
uninterrupted  harmony  of  our  nuptial  state,  and 
the  fidelity  I  have  ever  manifested — 

Mrs.  W.  Well,  and  what  has  my  fidelity  been, 
I  would  ask?  Notorious,  unique,  the  talk  of  all 
the  town.  I  am  really  so  pointed  at  in  all  compa- 
nies as  a  mere  domestic  creature,  that  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  shew  my  face  in  any  fashionable  circle. 

Mr.  W.  Nevermind  their  sneering;  your  own 
conscience  can  acquit  yon  of  deserving  it.  If  I 
were  you,  Mrs.  Wrangle,  I  would  sometimes  pass 
an  evening  at  home,  if  it  were  only  to  shew  them 
you  despise  their  spleen. 

Mrs.  W.  Sometimes,  Mr.  Wrangle  I  sometimes 
pass  an  evening  at  home!  Where  is  the  woman  of 
fashion  passes  so  many  evenings  at  home  as  I  do  ? 

Mr.  W.  The  present  won't  be  one  of  the  number, 
if  I  may  judge  from  your  dress. 

Mrs.  W.  'The  present,  indeed!  How  can  yoa 
expect  it?  Isn't  it  operanight?  Would  you  wish 
to  deprive  me  of  my  only  pleasure  ?  Is  there  any- 
thing in  life  I  love  so  well  as  an  opera? 

Mr.  W.  Oh!  yes;  your  husband. 

Mrs.  W.  Well,  my  husband,  to  be  sure !  my 
husband  is  before  every  pleasure,  so  you  need  not 
take  me  up  so  quickly  ;  for  you  know,  my  dear, 
you  are  all  in  all  to  me. 

Mr.  W.  With  the  opera  to  help  out. 

Mrs.W.  The  opera,  indeed!  You  should  be 
ashamed  to  mention  the  opera,  where,  I  think, 
considering  all  things,  I  might  expect  to  be  in- 
dulged with  a  box  to  myself,  instead  of  scrubbing 
into  the  pit,  as  I  do  at  present ;  which,  give  me 
leave  to  say,  few  women  of  my  pretensions  would 
put  up  with. 

Mr,  W.  Keep  your  temper,  Mrs.  Wrangle! 

Mrs.  W.  And  don't  I  keep  my  temper,  Mr.  Wran- 
gle? Isn't  it  the  part  of  a  friend  to  let  you  know 
the  whole  town  cries  out  upon  you  ?  that  you're  the 
public  talk?  Your  character  suffers  by  it.  People 
know  what  a  fortune  I  brought  you  ;  and  you  know 
in  your  heart,  my  dear,  that  if  you  had  a  little 
more  of  the  gentleman  in  your  spirit — 

Mr.  W.  'Sblood!  madam,  if  I  had  a  great  deal 
less,  you  are  enough  to  call  it  up. 

Mrs.  W.  There,  there  !  now  you  are  going  to 
be  in  one  of  your  tantarums. 

Mr.  W.  Then  why  do  you  provoke  me  to  it? 

Mrs.  W.  I  provoke  you!  I  only  tell  you  of  your 
faults^  and  you  have  not  temper  to  hear  of  them>  - 
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Mr.  W.  Yoa  are  very  sharp-sighted  in  spying 
oat  my  faults,  methinks;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
either  shut  your  eyes  upon  your  own,  or  find  them 
too  incurable  to  meddle  with. 

Mrs.  W.  I  plead  to  no  fault  but  the  fault  of  keep- 
ing terms  with  you  ;  and  that  I'm  resolved  to  cor- 
rect out  of  hand  :  I'll  put  up  with  your  ill-humours 
no  longer  ;  my  father,  my  family,  the  whole  town 
shall  know  your  treatment  of  me.  I  could  bear  my 
lot  well  enough  if  (he  world  did  but  know  I  were  not 
that  happy  wife  they  suppose  me  to  be. 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Serv.  Lady  Ruby.  [Exit. 

Mr.  W.  Best  impart  your  sorrows  to  her,  then; 
she,  you  know,  is  your  bosom  friend. 

Enter  LADY  RuBY. 

Mrs.  W.  My  dear  Lady  Ruby ! 

Lady  R.  My  dear  Mrs.  Wrangle! 

Mr.  W.  Here's  a  tender  greeting.  An  honest 
man  would  suppose  these  women  had  a  regard  for 
each  other;  nothing  less  at  heart  with  either. 
(Aside.) 

Lady R.  Oh!  you  incorrigible  creature!  teie-a- 
tete  with  vonr  own  wife. 

Mr.  W'.  I  have  the  grace,  at  least,  of  taking  a 
hint,  when  the  friends  of  my  wife  would  dispense 
with  my  company,  [Aside,  and  exit. 

Lady R.  Did  3'oa  ever  see  the  like?  Upon  my 
life,  Lydia,  you  have  spoilt  that  good  man  of  your's, 
and  made  him  as  freakish  as  a  humoured  child  : 
there  is  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  that  silly  sex  can 
bear  bein^  petted.  [intolerable. 

Mrs.  W.  Never  think  about  him  ;  he  grows  quite 

Lady  R.  Bless  me  !  I  could  not  have  believed  it. 

Mrs.  W.  No  ;  because  you  will  believe  me  what 
I  am  not,  never  have  been,  nor  ever  shall  be — 
happy  with  that  man.  My  temper  is  quick,  his 
sullen  ;  my  nature  is  open  and  sincere,  his  dark  and 
jealous. 

Lady  R.  He  jealous  ?     Mr.  Wrangle  jealoas  1 

Mrs,  W.  Oh  !  extremely  so. 

Lady  R.  I  could  not  have  believed  it. 

Mrs.  W.  Now  cannot  I,  for  the  life  of  me,  com- 
prehend why  you  could  not  have  believed  it!  be- 
cause, though  I  am  sufficiently  guarded  in  my  con- 
duct, especially  before  him,  yet  I  should  hope  I 
am  not  too  vain,  when  I  suppose  some  few  attrac- 
tions, some  small  pretensions,  may  still  be  said  to 
belong  to  me  ;  though  comparatively  nothing  with 
what  your  ladyship  possesses. 

Lady R.  Certainly,  my  dear  madam,  you  have 
charms  in  full  measure  ;  and  if  you  rather  choose 
to  be  complimented  upon  them  than  your  discre- 
tion, your  husband  shall  be  credited  by  me  for  all 
the  jealousy  yon  think  fit  to  ascribe  to  him,  with 
as  much  or  as  little  cause  for  it  as  yoa  may  be  dis- 
posed to  allow  of. 

Mrs.  W .  I  believe  there  is  no  woman  but  would 
be  mortified  if  her  hnsband  was  to  say  to  her,  "  It 
is  not  in  your  power  to  make  me  jealous." 

Lady  R.  I  grant  you  the  power  is  desirable,  the 
exercise  of  it  an  experiment  of  some  danger  :  'tis 
like  a  dormant  title,  one  would  not  give  it  up, 
though  it  may  not  suit  us  to  assume  it. 

Mrs.  W.  Apropos  to  a  title — now  your  year  of 
widowhood  is  up,  have  you  asked  a  certain  ques- 
tion of  that  little  heart  of  your's,  and  has  the  sly 
thing  ever  been  brought  to  confession  about  this 
same  Lord  Sensitive,  who  follows  you  up  and 
down  like  your  shadow  1 

Lady  R.  Oh  !  yes  ;  I've  talked  with  the  sly 
thing,  as  you  call  it,  by  the  hour  about  him,  and 
a  very  edifying  conversation  it  was,  I  assure  you. 
Mrs.  W.  Ay,  indeed!  as  how? 
Lady  R.  Why,  I  took  it  roundly  to  task;  for  I 
began  to  perceive  it  had  got  some  foolish  flutter- 
ings,  which  you  good  wives  know  nothing  of;  now 
this  I  did  not  like,  for,  being  as  you  see,  a  free 


woman,  I  resolve  to  profit  by  past  sorrows,  and 
not  enslave  myself  any  more. 

Mrs.  W.  Humph !  that's  a  widow's  resolution, 
made  without  meaning,  and  broken  without  re- 
morse; but,  for  my  part,  as  I  don't  believe  yoa 
are  at  all  in  love  with  him,  I  must  wonder  what 
amusement  you  can  find  in  tormenting  him. 

Lady  R.  La!  child,  the  man  torments  himself ; 
he  takes  all  the  trouble  off  my  hands,  and  makes  me 
a  by-stander  in  my  own  quarrels  :  he  sees  things 
that  never  had  existence,  hears  things  that  were 
never  said,  and  seems  to  have  a  phantom  ever  at 
his  beck;  like  a  conjurer's  familiar,  that  whispers 
in  his  ear,  and  drives  him  upon  extravagancies  that 
exceed  all  credibility. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv,  Lord  Sensitive  begs  permission  to  pay  his 
respects  to  vou. 

Lady  R.  Look  yon  there,  now ;  phantom  again ! 
Better  send  him  away ;  for  ifhe.gets  ahaunt  of  your 
house,  he'll  be  under  your  couch,  behind  your 
bed-curtains ;  not  a  corner,  closet,  nor  cupboard 
will  be  free  from  him. 

Mrs.  W.  Now  I  won't  send  him  away,  for  I  per- 
ceive she's  jealous.  Provoking  creature!  how 
vexatiously  well  dressed  she  is!  (Aside.)  Shew 
my  Lord  Sensitive  up.  [Exit  Servant. 

jEnfe?- Lord  Sensitive. 

Lord  S.  I  have  presumed  upon  the  privilege  of 
an  old  acquaintance — 

Mrs.  W.  To  come  in  search  of  a  new  one.  I  am 
much  beholden  to  Lady  Ruby  for  the  honour  of  this 
visit. 

Lords.  Now  that  is  quite  cruel,  Mrs.  Wrangle; 
it  really  gives  me  pain  ;  but  it  is  my  misfortune  to 
have  every  attention  of  mine  misunderstood. 

Mrs.W.  Would  your  lordship  be  understood, 
then,  to  have  no  attention  for  any  lady  in  this 
room  besides  myself? 

Lords.  I  would  be  thought  not  to  want  more 
temptations  than  one  for  visiting  Mrs.  Wrangle  ; 
but  whatever  interpretation  you  may  please  to  put 
upon  my  attentions,  I  must  think  myself  highly 
honoured  when  they  are  regarded  as  an  object, 
either  by  yourself  or  Lady  Ruby. 

Lady  R.  My  lord ! — meaning  me  1 

Lords.  MsidsLm  I  [was  all. 

Lady  R.  I  thought  I  heard  my  own  name,  that 

Lords.  And  do  I  ofl"end  by  pronouncing  it?  i£ 
so,  I  fear  I  am  guilty  even  in  my  sleep,  nay,  in  mj 
prayers  ;  for  I  am  apt  to  name  you  then. 

Mrs.  W.  Now  that's  too  much,  by  all  that's 
tender!  Heavens!  what  a  Philander.  Such  milk 
and  sugar  speeches  make  me  sick.  (Aside.) 

Lords.  I  am  very  unlucky,  ladies,  and,  per- 
haps, unseasonably  intrude  upon  some  more  inte- 
resting business  ;  Lady  Ruby's  thoughts,  at  least, 
seem  to  be  otherwise  engaged  than  upon  the  pre- 
sent subject. 

Lady  R.  You  are  not  quite  out  of  your  guess  ; 
they  were  just  then  upon  a  ramble.  I  think,  my 
lord,  you  was  last  summer  in  Italy.  [Italy. 

Lords.  In  Italy!     Yes,  yes,  madam,  I  was  in 

LadyR.  Did  you  visit  Padua? 

Lords,  Padua!  No— AVhat  do  I  say?  Yes,  I 
have  been  at  Padua. 

Lady  R.  Did  you  make  any  long  stay  there? 

Lord  S.  Really  I— I  have  almost  forgot  hovr 
long  I  staid.  But  pray,  madam,  why  do  you  wish 
to  know  ?  Have  you  any  particular  motive  for  in- 
quiring how  long  i  staid  at  Padua,  or  what  passed 
whilst  I  was  there? 

Lady  R.  None,  none  at  all ;  not  the  least  ca- 
riosity, be  assured.  . 

Mrs.  W.  Don't  believe  her,  my  lord  ;  she  has  a 
motive  for  everything,  and  never  speaks  without 
forethought. 

Lady  R.  How  can  you  say  so  ?  Oh !  you  spiteful 
thing,  what  a  persecution  have  yoa  drawn  npoa  me ! 
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Lords.  Indeed,  and  indeed,  Lady  Ruby,  yoa 
have  alarmed  nie  :  I  feel  everything  that  falls  from 
you,  and  am  tremblingly  alive  to  the  slightest 
whisper  that  may  wound  my  reputation  where  I  am 
most  interested  to  guard  it.  I  entreat,  if  you  have 
heard  anything  against  me,  that  you  will  suffer  me 
to  defend  myself. 

Mrs.W.  No  time  like  the  present;  therefore, 
I'll  charitably  leave 3 ou  together;  which  is  a  good- 
natured  way  of  making  you  perfectly  disagreeable 
to  each  other.  [Aside,  and  exit. 

Lords,  It  is  now  in  your  power.  Lady  Ruby, 
to  make  this  abrupt  departure  of  Mrs.  Wrangle's 
the  kindest  action  of  her  life,  and  the  happiest 
moment  of  mine —  [you- 

LadyR.  My  lord,  I  don't  perfectly  understand 

Lords.  By  permitting  me  to  justify  my  charac- 
ter to  your  entire  satisfaction.  I  will  suppose,  ma- 
dam, you  have  heard  that  I  had  an  idle  attach- 
ment at  Padua. 

Lady  R.  I  did  not  hear  it  was  idle. 

Lords.  Admit  it  was  a  serious  one,  then,  for 
argument's  sake ;  such  fooleries,  I  should  hope, 
do  not  stick  fast  to  a  man's  character,  especially 
after  the  object  is  shaken  off  and  forgotten. 

Lady  R.  Perhaps  that  may  be  the  worst  part  of 
the  story,  if  the  lady  was  not  unworthy  ;  but  I  am 
no  inquisitor. 

Lord  S.  I'll  not  impeach  the  lady's  reputation, 
neither  will  I  allow  it  to  be  said  I  have  dealt  dis- 
honourably with  her  in  any  shape :  if  any  gentle- 
man dares  to  fix  that  aspersion  upon  me,  I  am 
ready  with  my  answer. 

Lady  R.  I  don't  doubt  it ;  there's  a  certain  ar- 
gument that  answers  everything. 

Lords.  I  guess  from  whom  your  information 
is  derived  :  Mr.  Frederick  Mowbray  has  been  at 
Padua;  is  there  still,  perhaps — 

LadyR.  Hold,  hold!  I  must  set  you  right  in 
one  particular  ;  and  I  insist  on  your  believing  me, 
when  I  declare  to  you,  upon  my  honour,  that  Fre- 
derick Mowbray  is  not  my  informer,  neither  does 
my  information  come  by  any  other  channel  from 
hi  in. 

Lords.  May  I  ask  the  lady's  name  you  suppose 
me  to  have  been  attached  to  1 

LadyR.  Sabina  Rosnji ;  of  noble  parents,  who 
had  perished  under  the  axe  in  France ;  an  orphan, 
fogitive,  young,  beautiful,  and  friendless. 

Lord  S.  I  befriended  her,  I  protected  her  !  If 
our  best  deeds  are  to  be  perverted  by  detraction, 
and  then  urged  against  us  as  crimes,  who  is  safe? 

Lady  R.  Innocence. 

Lord  S.  Well,  madam,  I  hope  that  is  my  case. 

Lady  R.  I  hope  it  is ;  and  if  it  is,  you'll  treat 
such  stories  with  contempt. 

Lord  S.  And  so  I  do  ;  but  I  am  penetrated,  cut 
to  the  heart,  confounded  with — with  contrition — 
no,  not  that — but  with  shame  and  vexation,  that 
such  stories  should  be  entertained  by  you  in  any 
serious  light. 

LadyR.  Your  agitation  makes  them  serious. 

Lord  S.  My  agitation  is  proportioned  to  the — 
to  the  agony  it  gives  me  to  say  that  I  regard  my- 
self as  dismissed,  discarded,  banished  from  your 
sight  for  ever.  lExit. 

Lady  R.  Guilty,  upon  my  honour  ! 
Re-enter  Mrs.  WRANGLii. 

Mrs.  W.  Well,  my  dear  lady,  you  have  quar- 
relled, as  T  supposed,  and  parted  with  high  words; 
and  now,  if  his  lordship  should  fall  to  his  prayers, 
I  should  doubt  if  it  will  be  a  blessing  he'll  bestow 
upon  you. 

Re-enter  Lord  Ssnsitive. 

Lords.  I  step  back  once  more,  and  for  the  last 
time — Confusion  I  Mrs.  Wrangle  here !  [Exit. 

Mrs.  W.  .Shall  I  stop  him  ? 

LadyR.  No;  I  beseech  you  let  him  go. 

Mrs.  W.  He  is  terribly  agitated. 


Lady  R,  Not  a  whit  more  than  will  do  him  good ; 
let  us  hope  his  fermentation  will  refine  him. 

Mrs.  W,  Ah !  my  dear  lady,  I  see  plainly  how 
it  will  be;  you  will  marry  that  man;  positively 
you  will  marry  him. 

Lady  R.  If  you  are  positively  right  and  infallible 
in  your  predictions,  it  must  be  so  ;  if  I  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  it,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  doubt ;  but 
time  flies  fast  in  your  society,  and  I  have  been 
making  you  a  most  unconscionable  visit.  May  I 
request  your  servant  to  order  up  my  coach? 

Mrs.W.  Must  I  part  from  you?  Who  waits? 
[Enter  a  Servant.']    Order  Lady  Ruby's  servants. 

Lady  R.  Well,  good  b'ye  to  you  !  We  shall 
meet  at  the  opera. 

Mrs.  W.  My  dear,  dear  friend,  all  happiness  at- 
tend you.  [Exeunt. 
ACT  II, 
Scene  I. — A  Room  in  Billy  Bustler's  house. 
Enter  BiLLY  BUSTLER  and  Mrs.  Kate. 

Billy  B.  Well,  Kate!  well,  girl!  now  let  us 
hear  how  it  goes  in  the  kitchen  quarter  ;  it  comes 
a  little  mal-a-propos  to  be  sure,  for  I'm  plaguy 
busy ;  but  I  know  you  like  to  set  out  a  dinner,  so 
give  us  your  bill  o'  fare.  [A^J' 

Kate.  Why,  you  know,  Billy,  this  is  Michaelmas- 

BillyB.  Yes,  yes,  I  know  that  fast  enough.  I 
hope  you  have  a  goose. 

Kate.  La !  brother,  how  you  snap  one  up ;  to 
be  sure  there  is  a  goose. 

Billy  B.  At  first  course,  I  hope — bottom  dish. 

Kale.  No,  the  goose  is  at  top.  [bottom. 

Billy  B.  I  tell  you  no,  my   goose   shall  be   at 

Kate.  Why,  then,  you  must  have  two  gooses, 
for  no  one  shall  cut  it  up  but  myself.  There's  a 
boiled  leg  of  corned  pork  for  your  carving:  I  hope 
you  call  that  a  bottom  dish,  with  a  pease-pudding 
on  one  side,  and  a  bowl  of  apple-sauce  on  the  other. 

Billy  B.  I  tell  you  what,  Kate,  I  can't  give  up 
the  goose  ;  I  love  to  have  him  under  my  own  nose, 
smoking  with  sage  and  onions.  Oh !  he's  a  sa- 
voury fellow!  Can't  give  him  up,  Kate;  can't, 
upon  my  soul. 

K(tte.  Then  you  must  give  up  me  ;  for  I  won't 
sit  at  table  on  any  other  terms.  You,  indeed,  to 
dispute  with  me  about  tops  and  bottoms  !  with  me, 
who  could  have  set  out  seven  and  eleven  before 
you  was  man  enough  to  tuck  a  napkin  under  your 
chin.  Do,pr'ythee,  keep  to  your  own  receipt-book, 
and  leave  me  to  mine;  I  know  it  all,  from  a  lark 
to  a  loin  of  beef,  and  in  the  economy  of  the  table, 
wou'dn't  hold  a  candle  to  Hannah  Glasse  herself, 
if  she  was  living,  and  here  at  present. 
Enter  David  Mowbray. 

David.  Heyday  !  how  came  this  to  pass  ?  Here's 
a  breeze,  indeed;  here's  a  ripple!  Kitty,  my 
charmer,  who  has  vexed  you? 

Kate.  Why,  Billy  has  vexed  me  ;  he  will  chat- 
ter about  things  he  knows  nothing  of. 

Billy  B.  I've  done,  I've  done;  serve  up  the 
goose  in  your  own  way. 

David.  Out  upon  him,  for  a  lubber!  he  has  been 
running  foul  of  the  kitchen  haulyards,  after  his  old 
fashion. 

Billy  B.  No,  no  ;  it's  all  over  ;  there's  an  end  ;  I 
knock  under :  your.presence.  Pickle,  always  makes 
peace. 

David.  Why,  how  long  have  you  lived  by  the 
sea,  friend  Bustler,  not  to  find  out  that  it's  sure 
to  make  rough  water  where  two  tides  meet?  Kit- 
ty's temper  is  as  smooth  as  a  mill-pond,  if  yoa 
won't  put  in  your  oar.  Come,  come,  let  us  be  all 
in  good  humour  with  each  other,  for  I've  a  favour 
to  ask  of  you. 

Kate.  What  is  that,  lapwing? 

David.  Oh  !  quite  a  small  matter ;  I  know  you'll 
grant  it  at  the  first  word.  [hear  it. 

Kate.  It  shall  go  hard  but  I'll  try  for  it.    Let  us 


Scene  2.] 
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David.  Why,  'tis  only  to  accommodate  a  friend 
of  mine  with  a  night  or  two's  lodging  in  your  spare 

Kate.  Is  that  all  ?  [cabin. 

David.  Yes;  that's  all. 

Billi/  B.  Any  friend  of  your's,  my  dear  boy, 
shall  be  welcome  to  my  house,  bed  and  board,  for 
as  long  as  he  likes.  Why  didn't  you  bring  the 
gentleman  with  you? 

David.  Gentleman!  No,  no;  the  gentleman  in 
this  case  happens  to  be  a  lady. 

Kate.  Ah!  gemini  !  you  little  wicked  devil, 
wouldyou  foist  yournaughty  liussies  into  my  house? 

David.  Who  says  she's  a  naughty  hussy  ?  She's 
as  spotless  a  virgin  as  yourself,  only  she  is  not  so 
obstinately  bent  to  continue  one;  for  she's  about 
to  be  married  out  of  hand. 

Kate.  Get  you  gone,  get  you  gone!  I'll  have 
nothing  to  do  with  her. 

Billy  B.  Hold,  hold!  let  us  understand  this  a 
little  better.  What  is  the  lady's  name  ?  who  is 
she  going  to  marry  ?  and  how  are  you  interested 
about  her?  I  don't  think  David  Mowbray  would 
bring  a  bad  woman  into  my  family. 

David.  Why,  who  can  suppose  I  would  1  But 
with  respect  to  entering  into  her  history  with  you, 
I  can't  do  it;  for  'tis  brother  Frederick's  artair, 
and  he'll  satisfy  you  in  all  points.  It  is  not  I  that 
am  going  to  marry  her,  but  he  :  all  I  know  is,  that 
she  is  a  person  of  rank,  and  an  emigrant.  Take 
notice,  I  have  never  seen  her,  and  moreover,  it  is 
a  close  secret  from  father. 

Kate.  Billy,  Billy,  if  it  is  a  secret  affair,  don't 
meddle  or  make  with  it :  as  sure  as  can  be,  you'll 
get  into  hot  water  with  Sir  Miles  Mowbray. 

Billi/  B.  Hot  water,  indeed  !  let  him  take  care, 
then,  he  don't  scald  his  own  fingers.  I  shall  act 
the  straight  part  by  my  friend  David  ;  if  he  de- 
ceives me,  that  is  his  fault ;  if  I  deceive  him,  I  am 
a  flincher,  and  no  true  Englishman  :  so,  I  say  the 
lady  shall  be  welcome:  1  say  it,  and  who  shall 
gainsay  it  1 

David.  Come,  sweet  Kate,  it  only  wants  your 
concurrence;  take  a  little  pity  into  your  heart  for 
a  poor  orphan  stranger,  driven  out  of  her  own 
country  by  the  murderers  of  her  parents,  and  give 
ber  a  small  sample  of  your  hospitality,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  old  England. 

Kate.  Nay,  if  she  is  an  orphan  and  a  stranger, 
and  a  fugitive  from  that  cruel  country,  who  but  a 
monster  would  refuse  to  take  her  in?  I'll  not  be 
outdone  in  charity  by  anybody.  Let  her  come  when 
she  will,  I'll  do  everything  in  my  power  for  her. 

Billy  B.  Well  said,  Kate  !  thou  art  a  kind  soul, 
though  a  dear  lover  of  a  little  contradiction. 

David.  When  there's  a  good  heart  at  bottom, 
what  matters  it  how  you  get  to  it  ?  But  I'm  going 
to  mj  brother ;  and  when  I  bring  him  in  my  hand, 
I  shall  bring  one,  for  whose  honour  I  will  vouch 
with  my  life.  [^Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Mr.  Wrangle's  House. 
Enter  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wrangle. 

Mr.  W.  So,  child,  how  comes  it  to  pass  you  are 
not  at  the  opera  to-night? 

Mrs.  W.  The  fates  decreed  it  otherwise. 

Mr.  W.  Nonsense!  the  fates,  indeed  !  You  have 
other  reasons  than  the}'  can  give  you. 

Mrs.  W.  Well,  if  you  are  not  contented  with  the 
fates,  you  must  make  inquiry  amongst  the  casual- 
ties. Your  coach  broke  down  with  me  at  the  opera 
door. 

Mr.  W.  My  coach  !  my  new  coach  ? 

Mrs.  W.  The  very  same ;  and  for  an  accident, 
methinks,  you  have  come  off  reasonably  well.  If 
my  limbs  had  been  broken  at  the  same  time,  you 
would  have  had  double  repairs  on  your  hands. 

Mr.  W.  Humph!  are  ray  horses  safe  ? 

Mrs.  W.  They  are  jobs,  you  know ;  you  need 
have  no  feeling  for  them. 


Mr.  W.  How  did  you  come  home  I  »['°^' 

Mrs.  W.  Took  the  first  carriage  that  was  ofllered 

Mr.  W.  And  whose  was  that? 

Mrs.  W.  Colonel,  Colonel — I  can't  think  of  the 
man's  name. 

Mr.  W.  Come,  come,  I  know  your  man.  I'll 
bet  ten  to  one  'twas  Colonel  Doricourt's. 

Mrs.  W.  That's  high  odds,  but  you'd  win  the 
wager.  [court? 

Mr.  W.    You  came  home  with    Colonel   Dori- 

Mrs.  W.  Exactly  so. 

Mr.W,  D n!   then  there  are  more  repairs 

on  my  hands  than   a  broken  carriage  ;  there   is  a 
ruined  reputation. 

Mrs.  W.  Carry  in  your  damages  ;  the  gentleman 
will  satisfy  you. 

Mr.  W.  And  do  you  think  I'll  be  satisfied  with 
this  cool  contempt,  this  insolent  indiflerence  to  my 
just  remonstrances?  No,  madam;  your  new  me- 
thod of  insensibility  won't  serve :  I'll  make  you 
feel  before  we  part. 

Mrs.  W.  Keep  your  temper,  Mr.  Wrangle. 

Mr.  W.  I'll  not  keep  my  temper. 

Mrs.  W.  Throw  it  aside,  then,  and  get  a  better; 
for  it  is  thoroughly  worn  out,  and  no  longer  fit  for 
any  gentleman's  wear. 

jEnferSiR  Miles  MowBRAY. 

Sir  M.  So,  so,  so!  very  good,  very  good!  Here 
you  both  are,  close  as  ever:  here  I  left  you,  and 
here  I  find  you,  still  the  same,  ever  fond  and  lov- 
ing, ever  happy  in  each  other. 

Mr.  W.  Oh  !  supremely  happy. 

Mrs.  W.  Both  superlatively  blest. 

Sir  M.  Yes,  yes,  I  know  it  well.  And  why  are 
you  so  superlatively  blest,  but  because  jou  had  the 
grace  to  discover  that  I  could  choose  better  for  you 
than  you  could  for  yourself?  Why  is  a  father  call- 
ed the  head  of  his  family,  but  as  it  is  his  business 
to  think  for  all  those  whose  heads  can't  think  for 
themselves?  The  human  heart,  children,  has  been 
my  peculiar  study;  and  as  I  have  kept  myself  ex- 
empt from  all  those  passions  that  disturb  it,  I  may 
say,  without  vanity,  I  am  master  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  W.  And  pray,  sir,  may  I  ask  how  you  be- 
came thus  learned  in  the  passions,  having  never 
experienced  the  eftects  of  them  ? 

SirM.  As  a  physician  finds  out  a  disease  with- 
out feeling  it;  by  natural  intuition  and  deep  re- 
flection. 

Mrs.  W.  And  by  which  of  these  do  you  discover 
to  a  certainty  that  I  am  as  happy  as  I  pretend  to  be? 

Sir  M.  Can  I  fail  to  discover  it  istlay  when  the 
sunshines?  If  there  were  any  hypocrisy  in  your 
heart,  can  you  suppose  it  would  escape  me  ?  When 
your  brother  Frederick  was  in  love,  did  not  I  find 
it  out?  Yet  I  never  was  the  dupe  of  that  nonsensi- 
cal passion  myself. 

Mrs.  W.  So  I  should  think,  sir,  when  you  under- 
took to  reason  him  out  of  it. 

Sir  M.  Ay,  madam,  and  now  yea  shall  see  I'll 
reason  him  into  it. 

Mr.  W.  That  I  should  guess  will  be  no  hard  task, 
if  Lady  Ruby  is  the  object.  Mr.  Mowbray  will  be 
a  happy  man  if  he  obtains  her. 

Mrs.  W.  He'll  be  a  rich  one,  at  least :  why  you 
should  so  decidedly  say  he  will  be  a  happy  one,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  guess,  because  I  know  the  lady  is 
no  favourite  of  your's. 

Mr.  W.  I  can  have  no  favourites,  whilst  one 
reigns  mistress  of  my  heart,  compared  with  whom 
all  other  objects  are  as  nothing. 

Sir  M.  Do  yoa  hear  that,  Lyddy?  By  my  soul. 
Wrangle,  though  I  say  it  to  my  daughter's  face 
(and  she's  a  good  girl,  I  confess)  thou  art  enough 
to  spoil  any  wife  in  En2;land. 

Mrs.  W.  Not  with  kindness,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  W.  Can  I  possibly  be  too  kind  to  such  a 
wife? 

Sir  M.  No ;  but  you  may  talk  too  much  about 
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it;   yoa  may  turn  her  head  with  too  many  fine 
speeches. 

Mrs.  W.  I  wish  you  had  heard  what  fine  speeches 
he  made  to  me  just  now. 
SirM.  I  don't  doubt  it. 

Mrs,  W.  I  had  the  misfortune  to  have  my  coach 
broken  down  at  the  opera.  I  have  seen  husbands 
that  will  fret  and  fume  at  such  an  accident,  and 
scold  the  poor  wife  without  mercy. 

SirM.  Ay,  those  are  peevish  paltry  fellows,  truly ! 
Mrs.W.  Are  they  not?  Yet  even  these,  who  are 
snch  tyrants  out  of  sight,  shall  be  sycophants  to 
your  face,  and  pass  themselves  upon  the  world  for 
the  best  of  husbands,  by  the  mean  resource  of  flat- 
tery and  fine  speeches. 

Sir  M.  Very  true  ;  they  are  the  most  loathsome 
characters  in  nature. 

Mrs.  W.  I  think  so  from  my  soul ;  and  all  the 
while  the  poor  wife,  though,  in  fact,  the  most  mi- 
serable of  beings,  shall  be  falsely  supposed  the 
happiest  of  women.  [of  all. 

SirM.  That  is  the  most  proToking  circumstance 
Mrs.  W.  Insupportably  so,  in  my  opinion.  Then 
the  odious  creature  is  so  jealous  upon  every  trifling 
occasion,  and  so  petulant  withal,  that  one  knows 
not  which  he  is  most  to  be  despised  for,  his  cap- 
tiousness  or  his  cruelty. 

SirM.  Ah!  child,  child!  had  you  been  refrac- 
tory and  self-willed,  all  these  miseries  might  have 
fallen  upon  you;  whereas,  by  following  my  judg- 
ment iu  the  great  concern  of  life,  you  have  all  the 
blessings  of  wedlock,  and  escape  its  sorrows.  So, 
farewell !  I  leave  you  happy  ;  I  have  made  you 
happy  :  and  if  I  have  the  same  success  with  Lady 
Ruby,  to  whom  I  am  now  going,  we  shall  all  be 
happy.  [^Exit. 

Mr.  W.  My  dearest  life,  permit  me  to  attend  upon 
you ;  honour  me  so  far  as  to  give  me  your  hand. 

Mrs.  W.  Oh  !  that  I  could  recall  the  day  when 
I  did  give  yon  my  hand !  neither  force,  nor  flattery, 
nor  all  the  fortune  upon  earth,  should  prevail  with 
me  to  consent  to  it.  \_Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — A  Chamber  in  Lady  Ruby's  house. 
Enter  liM)y  RuBY  and  a  Waiting  Woman. 
Lady  R.  When  Lord  Sensitive's  confidential  ser- 
vant informed  you   of  his  attachment  for  Sabina 
Rosny,  did  he  speak  of  her  as  a  woman  of  charac- 
ter l 

W.  Woman.  Oh !  yes,  my  lady ;  he  gave  the 
young  gentlewoman  a  very  high  character. 
Lady  R.  For  her  discretion,  I  ask  you? 
W.  Woman.  For  her  good  qualities,  my  lady, 
her  accomplishments,  and  above  all,  for  her  beauty. 
_  LadyR.  Pooh  !  her  beauty  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  I  am  simply  talking  of  her  character,  of  her 
conduct. 

W.  Woman.  Pardon  me,  madam,  I  did  not  think 
it  handsome  to  be  over-curious  about  conduct ;  for 
I  concluded  Mr.  Carrington  too  much  a  man  of  ho- 
nour to  betray  his  master's  secrets. 

Lady  R.  So  it  should  seem,  indeed,  by  his  tak- 
ing you  into  counsel  for  the  keeping  them.  You 
may  leave  me.  [^Exit  W.  Woman. 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Serv.  Lord  Sensitive  delivered  this  himself;  and 
bids  me  say  he  attends  to  know  your  ladyship's 
pleasure.    {Delivers  a  note.) 

Lady  R.  Very  well.  {Reads  it.)  My  compli- 
ments to  his  lordship,  and  if  he  wishes  to  walk  up, 
I  am  at  home.  lExit  Servant.]  So !  here's  another 
explanation  to  undergo.  Ah !  man,  man !  posi- 
tively thou  art  the  most  irrational,  nonsensical 
animal  in  the  creation. 

Enter  Lord  Sensitive, 
Lords.  Am  I  permitted,  once  more,   to   ap- 
proach you? 

LadyR.  You  have  the  same  permission,  my 
lord,  that  yoa  always  had. 


Lord  S.  I  atn  sensible  my  visits  can  no  longer 
be  acceptable  to  you  :  where  suspicion  has  taken 
hold,  kindness  cannot  keep  its  place ;  I  had,  there- 
fore, determined  never  to  intrude  again  ;  but  a  na- 
tural wish  to  attempt  my  justification,  and,  more 
than  all,  a  natural  weakness,  which  my  heart  can- 
not instantly  shake  off,  induce  me  once  more,  and 
for  the  last  time,  to  solicit  an  admission. 

LadyR.  I  am  happy  to  see  your  lordship  upon 
any  terms  ;  and  I  hope  you  will  repeat  your  visits 
for  the  last  time  so  often,  that  our  acquaintance 
will  improve  by  it. 

Lords.  Ah!  madam,  madam,  whilst  you  can 
sport  with  my  feelings  in  this  manner,  your  levity 
convinces  me  how  indifferent  I  am  to  you  :  nay,  I 
believe  from  my  soul,  I  am  become  your  aversion; 
and  I  am  astonished,  when  your  ladyship  so  well 
knows  the  real  motives  of  my  visits  here,  you  have 
not  ordered  your  doors  to  be  shut  against  so  un- 
welcome an  intruder. 

Lady  R.  Pray,  my  lord,  what  is  our  quarrel  just 
now  ?  and  why  should  my  doors,  that  are  apt  to  be 
open  to  all  persons  of  honour,  and  my  friends  in 
general,  be  shut  against  you  in  particular? 

Lord  S.  Because  I  understand  some  tattling 
busy-body  has  impressed  you  with  unfavourable 
notions  of  my  conduct,  in  an  affair,  which  delicacy 
forbids  me  to  explain. 

Lady  R.  Then  let  delicacy  prevail  with  you  to 
forbear  the  subject.  We  may  be  good  friends  with- 
out searching  into  the  secrets  of  each  other's  heart. 

Lords.  Right,  madam!  'tis  a  compromise  that 
saves  us  both  from  an  unpleasant  task :  my  heart 
is  notpure  enough  for  your  inspection  ;  your's,  were 
I  to  search  it,  would  disclose  all  the  tender  feelings, 
all  the  fond  unabated  affections,  that  are  there 
glowing  and  alive  for  a  certain  person,  who  sways 
it  still,  though  absent  and  neglectful.  'Sdeath! 
madam,  it  is  a  discovery  that  would  drive  me  into 
madness;  nor  will  I  stoop  to  friendship  where  I 
have  once  aspired  to  love. 

LadyR.  That  is  sincere,  at  least:  yon  think  my 
nature  steady  to  a  first  attachment ;  credit  yourself 
for  the  same  principle,  and  we  have  each  of  us  our 
separate  pursuits  ;  they  clash  no  longer. 

Lords.  May  I,  then,  be  permitted  to  ask  you 
one  plain  question  ? 

Lady  R.  With  all  my  heart ;  propose  it. 

Lord  S.  Are  you  not,  at  this  moment,  still  so 
wedded  to  a  first  attachment,  as  to  be  no  longer 
susceptible  of  any  other"? 

LadyR.  That  is  a  question,  let  me  observe  to 
you,  that  none  but  the  most  intimate  friend  could 
expect  an  answer  to ;  how,  then,  can  your  lordship 
look  for  it,  when  you  will  not  submit  to  be  regard- 
ed in  that  character? 

Lord  S,  But  if  a  lover  presumed  to  put  such  a 
question,  would  you  wave  it  in  bis  easel 

Lady  R.  If  he  were  a  man  I  disliked,  I  might, 
perhaps,  avail  myself  of  so  fair  an  opportunity  for 
getting  rid  of  him;  ifhe  were  one  I  esteemed,  I 
should  be  sorry  to  find  he  had  so  self-tormenting  a 
curiosity  belonging  to  him. 

Lords.  Oh  I  loveliest  of  women !  ever  charm- 
ing, ever  irresistible!  pardon  my  too-anxious  sen- 
sibility, and  pity  one  who  lives  but  iu  your  sight. 
I  find  it  is  impossible  to  escape  :  scorn  me,  trifle 
with  me,  torture  me  as  you  will,  still  I  must  adore 
you. 

Lady  R.  Must  you  be  always  in  extremes?  Now 
you  are  more  intolerable  than  ever.  Let  go  my 
hand,  I  desire  of  yon. 

Lords.  Grudge  me  not  this  short  respite  from 
my  anguish  ;  for  pity's  sake,  do  not  leave  me. 

LadyR.  Positively  I  must.  Ah!  you  have 
crushed  my  hand ;  release  it,  I  beseech  you. 

Lord  S.  Spare  me  these  few  moments  ;  I  am  not 
so  presumptuous  as  to  flatter  myself  they  can  last. 

Lady  R.  I  hardly  think  they  should;  I  don't  be- 
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lieve  any  human  hand  conldbear  to  be  so  squeezed 
much  longer. 

Lord  S.  Thus  let  me  atone  the  injury  I  have  done 
it.     {Kisses  her  hand.) 

Lady  R.  I  perceive,  my  lord,  our  interviews 
should  last  no  longer  than  whilst  we  keep  ujj  the 
spirit  of  controversy  ;  as  soon  as  ever  we  begin  to 
be  of  the  same  mind,  it  is  time  we  should  part. 
Enter  a  Servant. 
Serv.  Sir  Miles  Mowbray  begs  the  honour  of  a 
few  minutes'  conversation  with  your  ladyship. 

Lord  S.  There,  there,  there !  all  my  apprehen- 
sions are  verified. 

LadyR.  Hush,  hush  !  Wait  without  a  few  mo- 
ments. {Servant  retires.)  I  confess  I'm  puzzled  to 
account  for  this  visit. 

Lord  S.  So  am  not  I ;  his  motives  are  too  clear : 
your  fortune  is  the  loadstone ;  he  comes  to  make 
proposals  for  his  son. 

Lady  R.  Ridiculous !  Go,  ^o !  you  shall  not  stay 
a  minute  longer  ;  I  must  admit  him.  Who  waits  1 
{Servant  advances.)  Tell  Sir  Miles  Mowbray  I  am 
at  his  service. 

Lord  S.  Well,  madam,  if  it  must  be  so,  and  if 
Sir  Miles's  business  is  so  very  interesting — 
Lady  R.  Don't  be  so  tiresome. 
Lords.  I  will  obey ;  and  yet — Oh!  Lady  Ruby, 
tbinkofme!  [Exit. 

Enter  SiR  MiLES  MOVCBRAY. 
SirM.  I  am  your  ladyship's  very  humble  ser- 
vant. Greatly  obliged  to  you  for  this  indulgence, 
very  greatly  obliged  to  you,  indeed.  I  am  a  suitor 
to  your  ladyship,  under  favour,  for  a  few  moments 
of  your  patience,  if  my  request  be  not  unseasonable. 
LadyR.  I  am  entirely  at  your  command.  Sir 
Miles.     Be  pleased  to  take  a  chair. 

SirM.  Not  so,  my  lady  ;  let  me  entreat  you  to 
be  seated  first. 

LadyR.  Pray  use  no  ceremony.  With  your 
leave  I  will  sit  by  you. 

SirM.  I  humbly  thank  you.  In  truth,  my  lady, 
I  do  greatly  covet  to  be  near  you,  near  in  every 
.sense.  Believe  me,  I  should  greet  the  moment  as 
the  happiest  of  my  life,  that  connected  me  and 
mine  in  the  closest  and  nearest  alliance  with  your 
ladyship. 

Lady  R.  Has  that  always  been  your  wish  ? 
SirM.  Madam! — My  lady  !— Ahem  !  I  am  not 
sure  I  rightly  comprehend  your  ladyship's  question. 
LadyR.  If  I  remind  you  of  your  past  opinion. 
Sir  Miles,  it  is  because  I  would  not  have  you  be 
deceived  as  to  your  present  one  :  I  do  not  think 
that  within  the  period  since  you  and  I  have  ceased 
to  be  acquainted,  I  have  any  such  acquirements  to 
boast  of  as  should  induce  you  to  think  better  of  me 
now  that  I  am  a  widow,  than  you  did  before  I  was 
a  wife. 

Sir  M.  'Tis  a  proof  of  your  modesty,  that  you 
are  pleased  to  say  so ;  and  what  is  so  engaging  ? 
'tis  a  token  of  your  candour  and  sincerity  ;  (amiable 
qualities  !)  and  I  always  did  you  the  justice  to  say 
that  you  possessed  them  in  a  very  eminent  degree. 
LadyR.  Indeed!  did  you  say  that"! 
Sir  M.  I  did ;  I  did,  upon  my  soul ;  I  said  it, 
and  I  thought  it. 

LadyR.  Then  I  suspect  you  do  not  think  better 
of  a  woman  for  being  only  modest,  candid,  and 
sincere. 

SirM.  Pardon  me,  madam!  Can  I  give  a 
stronger  proof  how  highly  I  esteem  those  virtues, 
than  by  tendering  you  my  son,  my  eldest  son,  Fre- 
derick 1 

Lady  R.  Bless  me !  would  you  recommend  so  bad 
a  bargain  to  your  sonl 

SirM.  How  so,  my  lady?  how  so?  Why  do 
you  say  so  bad  a  bargain  t 

Lady  R.  Because  you  have  only  reckoned  up  a 

-   ragged  troop    of  virtues,  which  you   once  turned 

from  your  ctoors,  when  they  were  in  better  plight 


than  at  present,  without  naming  money,  which,  I 
believe,  in  your  opinion,  is  a  virtue  worth  them  all. 
Sir  M.  I  know  the  value  of  money,  madam, 
though  I  won't  call  it  a  virtue ;  and  I  own  to  you 
that  Sir  Paul  Ruby's  property,  so  worthily  be- 
queathed to  your  ladyship,  consolidated  with  what 
Frederick,  as  my  heir,  may  expect,  are  circum- 
stances not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  calculations  of 
a  prudent  father. 

Lady  R.  Well,  Sir  Miles,  I  am  still  so  much 
your  son's  friend  as  to  rejoice  at  having  discovered, 
that  when  interest  prompts  you  to  seek  out  an  al- 
liance for  him,  the  good  qualities  of  the  lady  you 
contract  with  will  be  no  bar  to  your  bargain. 

Sir  M.  Very  much  on  the  contrary,  very  much, 
indeed;  and,  therefore,  let  me  hope,  my  good 
lady,  when  my  son,  whom  I  look  for  hourly,  shall 
arrive,  you  will  graciously  permit  me  to  lay  him  at 
your  feet:  in  this  hope  I  humbly  take  my  leave — 

LadyR.  Your  patience  for  a  moment:  whatever 
hopes  you  are  pleased  to  found  upon  this  conversa- 
tion, I  must  candidly  tell  you  they  are  not  at  all  to 
be  depended  upon;  and  recollect,  Sir  Miles,  that 
if  my  affection  for  your  son  is  now  extinguished,  it 
was  your  own  authority  that  put  an  end  to  it ;  let 
me  add,  that  if  I  am  not  greatly  flattered  by  the 
honour  of  this  visit,  it  is  because  I  clearly  com- 
prehend the  motives  of  it. 

SirM.  My  lady,  I— I— I  am  your  very  humble 
servant. 

LadyR.  Yonr  most  obedient,  Sir  Miles  Mow- 
bray. Who  waits  ■?  [^*»''^i''^-]  Oh  !  Frederick. 
Frederick !  false,  forgetful  man  !  did  you  but 
feel  those  wishes,  which  your  interested  father 
expresses,  how  little  would  you  need  an  advocate '. 
how  easily  would  my  resentmentbe  appeased!  [Exit. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — Billy  Bustler's  House. 
Frederick  Mowbray  and  Sabina  Rosny  dis- 
covered. 

Fred.  Friend  of  my  life!  my  benevolent  pre- 
server! I  have  now  happily  acccomplished  one  ef- 
fort of  my  gratitude,  by  escorting  you  to  an  asy- 
lum, where  persecution  cannot  reach  you. 

Sabina.  Generous  Mowbray!  I  do  wish  to  tell 
yon,  in  the  language  you  have  taught  me,  how  my 
poor  heart  is  penetrated  with  your  goodness  to  me: 
but  I  am  not  eloquent ;  I  can  only  say  I  do  thank 
you  for  your  care  of  me,  and  for  bringing  me  to 
your  charitable  country,  which  I  do  honour  from 
my  soul ;  indeed  I  do  honour  it ;  but,  alas !  itjs 
not  for  me  ever  to  be  happy  in  it. 

Fred.  Why  do  you  say  tbaf!  I  am  incapable  of 
deceiving  you  :  this  instant  I  am  going  to  my  fa- 
ther ;  and,  be  assured,  it  shall  not  be  many  days 
before  the  dubious  situation  you  are  in  shall  be 
honourably  done  away,  and  all  my  promises  ful- 
filled. 

Sabina.  No,  no,  no ;  my  good  friend,  I  shall  not 
call  upon  you  from  those  promises  :  we  are  now  in 
England,  and  those  promises  are  nothing ;  they  are 
void. 

Fred.  What  can  you  mean,  Sabina  ?_  Do  yoa 
suspect  my  integrity  ? 

Sabina.  I  do  not  suspect  you  at  all :  but  yon  was 
sick,  take  notice,  very  sick,  and  deranged  in  your 
senses,  when,  because  I  did  do  my  possible,  in 
pity  and  compassion  to  assist  you  in  your  malady, 
you  was  pleased  to  make  those  promises  you  speak, 
and  I  did  let  them  pass  for  the  time,  saying  no- 
thing to  the  contrary  of  them,  because  they  were 
very  good  and  commodious  forme,  as  a  single  wo- 
man, travelling  alone  with  you,  under  protection 
of  your  honour ;  but  now  that  you  are  at  home 
again,  and,  thanks  to  heaven  !  in  good  health,  I 
shall  not  be  so  base  to  let  you  ruin  yourself  by  mar- 
rying poor  me,  only  because  you  pledged  your  word 
when  you  did  hardly  know  what  that  word  meant. 
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Fred.  Noblj  concei"ed!  But  I  am  not  that 
wretch  to  sacrifice  nij  honour  to  a  mean  merce- 
nary evasion  :  though  my  hearthas  been  woiinded, 
as  you  know,  it  has  not  been  debased ;  and  [  ara 
determined  to  go  this  instant  to  my  father,  and  an- 
nounce the  resolution  I  have  lakeu. 

Sahina,  Stop,  T  conjure  you,  stop !  I  have  some- 
thing on  my  mind  to  tell  you.  Ah !  mistricorde, 
what  is  a-coming  nowl 

Enter  Lady  Ruby. 
Lady  R,  Bless  me  !    I  did  not  know  this  room 
was  occupied:    I  beg   a  thousand  pardons,   Mr. 
Mowbray! 

Fred.  Lady  Ruby  !   this  is,  indeed,  a  surprise. 
Lady  R.  I  desire  I  may  not  break  in  upon  your 
conference,  sir.     My  business  with  the  master  of 
this  house  may  be  transacted  in  his  office. 

Fred.  Our  conference,  madam,  is  at  an  end;  I 
was  on  the  point  of  my  departure. 

Lady  R.  By  no  means  let  me  hasten  it :  J  should 
be  sorry  to  deprive  the  lady  of  one  moment  of  your 
company. 

Fred.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  the 
lady's  companion  for  some  time,  and  we  are  just 
arrived  in  England.  Mademoiselle  Rosny  is  an 
emigrant  of  noble  birth,  as  much  to  be  admired 
for  her  virtues,  as  she  is  to  be  pitied  for  her  mis- 
fortunes. 

Lady  R.  Rosny  !  is  that  the  lady's  name? 
Sahina.  Yes,  madam,  that  is  my  name  :  alas  !  I 
am  the  last  that  bear  it :  those  that  did  honour  to 
it  once,  are  now  no  more  :  I  am  a  miserable,  so- 
litary relict. 

Lady  R.  So  young  an  orphan!  How  my  heart 
bleeds  for  you! 

Sahina.  How  good,  to  feel  for  the  distressed 
and  stranger !  Ah  !  had  you  known  my  parents ! 
they  perished  at  Marseilles;  I  fled  to  Padua,  but 
sorrow  overtook  me  :  I  had  great  sufferings  there. 
LadyR.  I  can  well  believe  it.  Lord  Sensitive 
has  that  to  answer  for.     {Aside.) 

Fred.  Sabina,  you  shall  spare  yourself  the  pain- 
ful recital:  Lady  Ruby,  if  I  rightly  know  her,  is 
not  curious  to  inquire  into  the  private  histories  of 
the  unfortunate. 

LadyR.  In  point  of  idle  curiosity,  I  hope  you 
do  me  no  more  than  justice;  but  to  know  misfor- 
tunes for  the  purpose  of  relieving  them,  permit 
me  to  say  that  I  am  curious.  If  Mademoiselle 
Rosny  should  prefer  the  protection  of  one  of  her 
own  sex  to  her  present  situation,  my  heart  and 
house  are  open  to  receive  her. 

Sahina.  Oh !  that  is  great  consideration  for  me, 
truly. 

LadyR.  What  say  you,  amiable  Sabina?  I  am, 
like  you,  a  solitary  woman:  will  you  consent  to  be 
my  companion  and  friend  1 

Sabina.  I  have  all  Tposs'Me  empressement  for  your 
goodness,  and  certainly  so  charming  a  lady  cannot 
fail  to  have  a  tender  heart  for  the  unhappy  ;  but  I 
am  without  a  friend  in  England,  except  this  wor- 
thy gentleman,  and  I  do  think  he  will  advise  me 
for   the  best.     It   seems   to  me  that  you  are  not 
quite  estranged   to  one  another :  Mr.  Mowbray  is 
very  honourable  and  good  to  poor  me  ;  I  pray  you, 
let  me  hear  what  he  will  say. 
LadyR.  Speak,  Frederick. 
Fred.  1  scarce  know  how  to  answer. 
Lady  R.  If  you  believe  me  worthy  of  the  trust, 
and  sincere  in  wishing  for  it — 

Fred.  How  can  I  doubt  of  either?  But  ray 
connexion  with  this  lady  is  a  delicate  one. 

Lady  R.  I  must  suppose  it  is  an  honourable  one. 
Fred.  lu  the  strictest  sense.  Gratitude,  not  less 
than,  under  Providence,  for  my  life,  binds  me  to 
Sabina  Rosny.  Through  the  sad  period  of  an  ex- 
cruciating illness,  her  soothing  pily  was  my  only 
support:  snatched  by  her  care  from  death,  or  a 
condition  worse  than  death,  could  I  do  less  than  | 


dedicate  what's  left  of  life  and  senses  to  the  gene- 
rous preserver  of  them  7  I  am  now  going  to  my 
father;  I  need  not  say  how  much  my  fate  depends 
upon  that  interview. 

Sabina.  No,  no,  no!  I  do  once  more  pray  and 
implore  of  you,  Mr.  Frederick,  not  to  speak  of 
me  to  your  father:  I  have  reasons  for  that,  which 
it  would  be  great  pain  and  difficulty  for  me  to  ex- 
plicate to  you  ;  but  since  my  lady  is  so  good  to  per- 
mit me  to  come  to  her,  I  do  pray  you  let  me  avail 
myself  of  her  kind  favour ;  and,  then,  when  I  will 
make  ray  confession  to  her,  you  shall  find  yourself 
very  happy  that  you  have  not  spoken  to  your 
father. 

Fred.  Go,  then,  and  may  you  find  your  happi- 
ness where  mine  was  lost!  Oh!  Lady  Ruby,  par- 
don a  distracted  mind — 

Sabina.  Be  tranquil,  my  good  friend  ;  you  shall 
have  no  cause  to  complain  of  me  ;  and  I  am  per- 
suaded this  lady,  who  has  the  beauty  of  an  angel, 
has  also  the  benevolence  of  one. 

Enter  Mrs.  Kate  and  Billy  Bustler,  hastily. 

Kate.  My  lady,  I  am  your  ladyship's  most  obe- 
dient humble  servant!  Pray,  my  lady,  excuse 
this  seeming  want  of  manners  ;  if  we  had  had  any 
item  of  your  lady.ship's  doing  us  this  great  honour, 
things  should  have  been  in  another  sort  of  fashion, 
to  have  welcomed  such  a  visitor. 

Billy  B.  Sister  and  I  had  but  just  stepped  out. 

Kate.  Yes,  my  lady,  brother  Billy  and  I  had  but 
just  stepped  out  to  provide  something  dainty  for 
our  charming  guest — and  a  lovely  young  lady  she 
is,  though  I  say  it  to  her  face,  as  any  in  the  king- 
dom, your  ladyship  always  excepted. 

Lady  R.  No  apology  to  me,  my  good  Mrs.  Ca- 
therine; your  brother  knows  that  my  business  re- 
lates only  to  some  small  accounts  of  Sir  Paul  Ruby's, 
and  those  can  be  adjusted  at  any  other  time  as  well 
as  the  present. 

Billy  B.  They  are  all  ready,  my  lady  ;  examined, 
vouched,  and  balanced;  with  your  leave,  I  will 
bring  up  the  abstract,  and  pay  in  the  amount. 

LadyR.  Another  time,  if  you  please  :  till,  then, 
I  will  trouble  you  to  be  my  banker ;  everybody 
knows  your  punctuality,  my  good  friend. 

Billy  B.  Pretty  correct,  pretty  correct,  I  flatter 
myself,  fair  lady  :  haven't  lost  ray  credit  yet — hope 
I  never  shall. 

LadyR.  There  is  a  loss,  however,  you  must  be 
prepared  for  ;  I  ara  going  to  rob  you  of  your  amia- 
ble guest:  you  must  pardon  me,  if  I  take  Made- 
moiselle Rosny  with  me. 

Billy  B.  Every  thing  this  house  contains  is  so  en- 
tirely at  your  ladyship's  command,  that  if  you  were 
to  take  away  not  only  my  amiable  guest,  but  sister 
Kate  into  the  bargain,  I  must  submit  and  obey. 

Kate.  La!  brother,  how  you  talk!  as  if  such  a 
person  as  me  could  be  company  for  her  ladyship. 
But  Miss  Rosn3'  deserves  better  entertainment  than 
we  can  give  her  ;  and,  to  be  sure,  if  your  ladyship 
so  wishes,  much  as  we  shall  feel  the  loss  of  her 
sweet  society,  yet,  with  Mr.  Frederick's  consent, 
we  shall  resign  her. 

Sabina.  I  am  very  thankful,  indeed  I  am,  good 
madam  and  good  sir,  for  your  politeness  ;  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  more  I  had  known  you,  the 
more  and  more  I  should  have  loved  you;  but  adieu 
for  the  present !  I  will  pay  you  ray  devoirs  as  soon 
as  it  is  in  my  power. 

Kate.  The  blessing  of  blessings  light  upon  you, 
sweet  innocent !  they  must  be  monsters  who  could 
harm  you. 

Lady  U.  Come,  my  dear,  are  you  ready  ? 

Sahina.  One  word  with  you,  Mr.  Frederick.  Ah! 
my  good  friend,  give  me  your  hand  :  I  shall  see 
you  soon,  and  you  shall  know  all  my  sad  history; 
then  you  will  pity  and  excuse  me  :  meanwhile,  I  dp 
pray,  if  you  regard   my  happiness  or  your  own, 
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say  not  one  word  to  your  fatlier  on  the  subject  we 
were  speaking  of. 

Fred.  So  far  I  promise  you,  till  the  mystery  is 
cleared  up.  Lady  Ruby,  I  commit  to  your  protec- 
tion a  tender  pledge,  which,  if  I  had  not  kept  sa- 
cred whilst  under  guardianship  of  my  honour,  I 
■were  a  wretch  too  hideous  for  society.  Wiiat  she 
Las  to  reveal  to  you,  I  know  not:  if  misfortunes, 
yon  will  pity  them;  if  mistakes,  you  will  pardon 
them:  wronged  she  may  be,  guilty  she  caimot  be. 
Lady  R.  Oh!  Frederick,  Frederick!  I  have 
much  to  say  to  you  ;  many  things  to  explain,  and 
something  to  impart  that  will  surprise  you.  Be 
cautious  in  your  language  to  your  father.  After 
you  have  conferred,  let  me  see  you. 

Fred.  Is  it  possible  you  can  wish  if?  Is  there  an 
object  so  unwelcome,  so  proscribed  as  I  am  ? 

Lady  R.  If  your  heart  suggests  that  question, 
why  do  yon  trust  me  with  a  charge  so  dear  to  you  1 
and,  if  you  were  unwelcome,  why  did  I  solicit  the 
trust?     Ah!  where  is  your  wonted  intuition  ? 

Fred.  I  can  make  no  reply  ;  I'll  strive  to  fortify 
my  heart,  and  wait  upon  you.  Shall  I  attend  upon 
you  to  your  coach? 

Lady R,  By  no  means;  stay  where  you  are. 
Here  is  my  beau. 

[^Exit,  attended  by  Bustler,  and  followed  by 
Sabina  and  Mrs.  Kate. 
Fred.  Where  am  1 1  What  is  tliis  obscurity, 
that  gathers  like  a  cloud  ready  to  burst  upon  me? 
Sabina  meditates  to  set  me  free — but  why?  I  can- 
not penetrate  her  motives :  I  have  no  trace  of  what 
I  may  have  divulged  in  the  wjmderings  of  my  rea- 
son. Perhaps  she  has  discovered  my  first  love  in 
the  person  of  this  lady,  and  means  to  make  a  gene- 
rous sacrifice  of  her  right  in  me.  I'll  not  permit 
it :  no!  though  my  heart  should  burst  with  the  re- 
coil of  thatunconquerable  afteotion,  which  the  sight 
of  my  enchantress  has  revived,  I  never  will  sub- 
mit to  be  a  villain,  and  abandon  my  preserver. 
David ! 

E7iter  David  Mowbray. 
David.  Ay,  sure  enough  I  am  he.    Where's  ma- 
demoiselle? 
Fred.  Gone  with  Lady  Ruby. 
David.  Is  she  so?  then  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her 
for  the  first  time.     Well,  I  say  nothing,  every  man 
to  his  own  fancy;  but,  for  my  part,  brother  Fre- 
derick, if  little  England  couldn't  furnish  me  with  a 
mate  to  my  liking,  I  would  be  content  to  go  single 
for  the  rest  of  my  days.  [now. 

Ft'ed.  David,  we  won't  talk  upon  that  subjectjust 
David.  Very  well ;  then  you  must  keep  clear  of 
father,  for  he  will  talk  of  nothing  else  ;  yet  I  think 
you  should  speak  him  quickly,  for  it's  out  of  chance 
for  you  to  lie  hid  in  this  tattlinpj  town  much  longer. 
Fred.  I  waited  only  till  Sabina  was  disposed  of, 
and  am  going  to  him  directly.  "Will  you  accompany 
me? 

David.  To  be  sure  I  will,  if  you  wish  if.  But, 
harkye !  Frederick,  I  hope  you  don't  take  in  ill 
part  what  I  said  to  you,  only  because  I  thought  it 
a  pity  an  honest  Englishman  should  go  out  of  his 
own  country  for  a  wife;  whereas,  do  you  see,  if  your 
heart  is  pledged,  why  there's  an  end  of  the  matter. 
Fred.  There  let  the  matter  end,  then. 
David.  Enough  said,  leave  it  there ;  only  if  father 
comes  down  upon  you  with  a  spanking  breeze,  I 
would  not  have  him  take  you  at  a  nonplus. 

Fred.  A  man  who  knows  his  duty  cannot  be  sur- 
prised: I  am  his  son  in  all  lawful  service  ;  but  where 
my  honour  is  engaged,  friend  David,  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  an  honest  heart  ought  not 
to  be  shaken  either  by  menaces  or  sootbiiigs ;  so 
let  us  boldly  set  forward,  face  our  fortune,  and  defy 
its  malice. 

David.  Come  on,  my  brave  fellow  I  to  the  last 
breath  of  my  life  I  will  stand  by  you  ;  and  if  father 
cuts  you  off  with  a  shilling,  and  leaves  me  his  estate. 


the  shilling  shall  be  mine,  and  the  estate  shall  be 
your's.  lExeunt, 

Scene  II. — An  Apartment  in  Sir  Miles's  house. 

Enter  Robin,  who  is  crossing  the  stage; 

Mr.  WRAfiGlZ  follvwilig. 

Mr.  W.  (Calling.)  Robiu,  Robin  !  A  word  in 
your  ear.  [did  not  see  you. 

Rob.  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Wrangle,  I 

Mr.  W.  No  offence,  my  good  friend,  no  ofi'ence. 
How  are  you,  honest  Robin  !  [I  pray? 

Rob.  Thank  you,  sir.  What  are  your  commands, 

Mr.W.  Where'syour  master?  where's  Sir  Miles'! 
I  want  a  word  or  two  with  him  in  private. 

Rob.  I'll  tell  him  as  much.  {^Exit, 

Mr.  W.  Do  so,  do  so  !    I  am  determined  it  shall 

come  out:  she  threatens  to  complain  of  me  to  her 

father;   and  as  she  always  takes  care  to  have  the 

last  word,  it  is  but  fair  that  I  should  have'the  first. 

Re-enter  Ro'&ifi. 

Rob.  I  crave  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  hope  you 
have  no  bad  news  about  my  young  mistress? 

Mr.  W.  Why  should  you  suppose  it,  Robin? 

Rob.  Because  I  hear  she  had  an  accident  at  the 
opera-door  ;  no  bad  consequences  from  the  fright, 
I  hope.    Oh  !  here  my  master  conies.  [^Exit. 

Enter  SiR  MiLES  MoWBRAY. 

Sir  M,  So,  Wrangle,  what's  the  best  news  with 
you? 

Mr.  W.  I  cannot  say,  Sir  Miles,  that  I  have  any 
particular  good  news  to  impart  to  you ;  and  yet, 
with  your  leave,  I  would  fain  solicit  your  attention 
for  a  few  minutes. 

Sir  M.  What's  the  matter  now?  Why  do  you 
round  me  with  a  circumbendibus  in  this  manner, 
when  I  so  often  desire  you  to  speak  plainly,  and  to 
the  point  at  once? 

Mr.  W.  Well,  sir,  then  to  the  point  at  once. 
Sir  M.  To  be  sure ;  that's  the  way  to  be  under- 
stood, son  Wrangle  ;  whereas  to  be  verbose  and 
circumstantial,  is  to  be  tedious  ;  and  when  a  man  is 
tedious,  you  know,  'tis  ten  to  one  if  his  hearers  are 
not  tired  with  his  preamble,  before  he  lets  them 
into  the  body  of  his  bill. 

Mr.  W.  At  the  present  moment,  I  conceive,  that 
fault  does  not  lie  with  me. 

Sir  M.  I  don't  say  it  does,  I  don't  say  it  does; 
yet,  a  fault  it  is,  lie  where  it  will  ;  and  every  man 
has  his  faults,  which  it  is  the  part  of  a  friend  to  tell 
him  of;  it  is  the  part  of  a  father:  you  yourself  are 
not  without  faults,  son  Wrangle. 

Mr.  W.  I  own  it,  sir ;  I  do  not  affect  to  disguise 
them  ;  but  the  faults  I  would  recommend  to  your 
cognizance  are  secret  faults,  which  you  do  not  see, 
and  which  I  cannot  remedy  without  your  help. 

Sir  M.  Come,  come,  sir,  my  insight  may  go 
deeper  than  you  are  aware  of;  I  have  spied  out 
some  little  lurking  peccadilloes  in  a  certain  person, 
which  I  shall  not  descant  upon  in  your  hearing. 

Mr.  W.  Peccadilloes,  do  you  call  them?  they 
merit  a  much  harder  name,  believe  me. 

Sir  M.  Well,  well,  well !  if,  for  obvious  reasons, 
I  don't  give  them  hard  names,  let  that  be  no  Droof 
with  you  I  mean  to  overlook  them. 
Mr.  W.  1  hope  you  will  not. 
Sir  M.  Be  sure  of  that,  son  Wrangle ;  you  will 
hardly  doubt  but  I  have  my  daughter's  interest  very 
thoroughly  at  heart,  and  having  been  the  author  of 
your  union,  feel  myself  responsible  for  the  happi- 
ness or  unhappiness  that  may  result  from  it. 

Mr.  W.  Sir  Miles,  I  honour  you  for  the  candour 
of  that  very  liberal  confession.  Ours  was  not  a 
match  of  passion  ;  prudence  concerted  our  alliance, 
and  on  your  wisdom  I  reposed  my  hopes;  but,  in- 
deed and  indeed,  I  am  not  what  I  seem ;  I  am  not 
that  happy  man  you  supposed  me  to  be. 

Sir  M.  Why,  I'm  sorry  for  it;  but  don't  despair; 
confiding  your  situation  to  me,  you  take  a  prudent 
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step,  and  jou  shall  find  me,  my  deaf  Wrangle,  a 
zealous  friend  to  serve  yon.  Tempers  may  be  cor- 
rected ;  there  shall  be  no  want  of  admonition  on  my 
part,  in  your  behalf;  in  the  meantime,  let  it  be  a 
secret  between  you  and  me;  don't  tell  your  wife  a 
word  of  what  has  passed :  I  shall  take  the  aflair  into 
my  own  hands. 

Mr.  W.  Well,  sir,  on  that  condition  I  will  not 
let  her  know  I  have  appealed  to  you. 

Sir  M.  Every  hasband  ought  to  keep  up  his  con- 
sequence and  authority  ;  whereas,  this  would  only 
tend  to  lower  you  in  her  respect,  as  if  you  had  not 
power  of  yourself  to  regulate  your  own  concerns, 
without  calling  me  in  to  assist  you. 

Mr.  W.  'Tis  very  true;  I  see  your  motives,  and 
am  beholden  to  you  for  them.  Under  your  fatherly 
correction,  worthy  sir,  I  may  now  flatter  myself  we 
shall  go  on  better  than  ever. 

Sir  M.  I  hope  you  will :  and  now  you  see  the 
good  eflFects  of  plain  speaking;  let  me  advise  you 
never  to  be  circumlocutory  any  more. 
Enter  Robin,  hastily. 

Rob.  Oh  !  sir,  sir,  sir !  rare  news !  Master  Fre- 
derick is  arrived  well  and  hearty,  heaven  be  praised 
for  all  things !  Humbly  beg  pardon  for  my  bold- 
ness, but  I  couldn't  contain  myself  for  joy.    [Exit, 

Enter  Frederick  and  David  Mowbray. 

SirM.  How,  how,  how  is  all  this?  Ay,  there 
be  is,  sure  enough;  my  own  dear  boy  come  home 
again.  Welcome,  Freddy,  welcome  again  and 
again!  And  how  are  you,  my  brave  fellow ?  glad 
to  see  old  England  once  morel 

Fred.  I  am  happy  to  see  you,  sir,  in  such  health 
and  spirits. 

Sir  M.  Why,  for  health,  thank  heaven !  I  am 
pretty  well;  for  spirits,  look  you,  I  am  all  the  bet- 
ter for  the  sight  of  you.  But  hold,  hold  !  here's  a 
new  relation  of  your's,  Caleb  Wrangle,  Esquire, 
husband  to  our  Lyddy,  and  such  a  husband  !  Bear 
up.  Wrangle  ;  I'm  no  blab.  (Aside  to  Mr.  W.)  Ay, 
that's  right,  that's  right!  take  him  by  the  hand; 
give  him  joy  !  though  I  say  it  to  his  face,  I  don't 
know  such  another.  Davy  knows  what  a  fond 
couple  they  are;  don't  you,  Davy? 

David.  Not  I,  father ;  that's  only  known  to  them- 
selves. 

Sir  M.  Out  upon  thee,  snrlyboots!  wilt  never 
be  civilized?  Wrangle,  I  am  staunch;  I'll  stand  by 
you.  {Aside  to  Mr.  W.) 

Mr.  W.  We  are  so  rarely  favoured  with  our  bro- 
ther David's  company,  that  he  cannot  witness  what 
he  does  not  see:  I  flatter  myself  Mr.  Frederick 
will  be  more  neighbourly  ;  but  I'll  not  intrude  upon 
moments  so  precious.  I'll  run  home  to  my  beloved, 
and  gladden  her  fond  heart  with  the  joyful  tidings. 

[Exit. 

Sir  M.  There  he  goes,  the  paragon  of  husbands, 
bating  a  few  infirmities  of  temper,  which  I  shall 
soon  correct. 

David.  I'll  lend  you  a  hand  heartily  at  that  job, 
father,  if  you  want  a  mate. 

Sir  M.  Hold  your  tongue,  sirrah !  if  you  were  as 
free  to  find  out  your  own  failings,  and  as  candid  to 
confess  them,  as  he  is,  you  would  be  fitter  for  so- 
ciety than  you  are.  I  hope,  son  Frederick,  you,  at 
least,  like  your  new  brother-in-law. 

Fred.  I  hope  my  sister  does,  sir  ;  that  is  most  to 
the  purpose.  All  I  can  say  of  him  is,  that  he  seems 
a  very  civil,  smooth-spoken  gentleman. 

Sir  M,  Yon  are  right;  a  little  too  oily-tongued  ; 
that  is  a  fault,  to  be  sure,  but  I  shall  correct  that: 
I  own  I  like  a  man  that  speaks  his  mind  boldly. 

David.  Not  when  it  does  not  fall  in  with  your 
own,  father. 

SirM.  Peace,  puppy!  I'm  now  coming  to  the 
point  with  you,  Frederick,  I  have  sent  for  you 
home  upon  an  affair  of  the  last  consequence  to  your 
happiness  and  my  own :  your  first  love,  Lady  Ruby, 


is  now  a  free  woman,  and  one  of  the  greatest  for-        I 
tunes  in  the  kingdom.  I 

Fred.  Her  fortune  is  no  lure  to  me.  [boldly. 

David.  Yon  like  a  man  that  speaks  his  mind 

Sir  M.  Get  out  of  my  sight !     Her  fortune  no      j 
lure  !     You  was  in  love  with  her,  then,  for  her  po- 
verty, was  you  not?  You  liked  her  best  when  yoa 
had  a  fair  chance  of  starving  with  her? 

Fred.  Not  so,  sir;  but  as  you  considered  her 
good  qualities  but  as  dust  in  the  scale  till  money 
was  thrown  into  it,  I  consider  money  but  as  dust 
to  dust. 

SirM.  Your  humble  servant,  sir!  You  may  march 
back  to  your  old  quarters  ;  your  head  is  turned;  yoa 
have  filled  it  with  foreign  vapour  and  outlandish 
rhodomontade. 

Fred,  I  hope  I  did  not  go  out  of  my  own  country 
to  be  taught  the  duties  of  a' man  of  honour. 

Sir  M.  I  wish  you  would  learn  the  duties  of  a 
son,  and  not  insult  my  ears  with  that  puppily  word 
honour.  I  can  remark  you  have  always  the  honour 
to  think  differently  from  me ;  if  it  was  not  for  that 
same  honour  of  running  counter  to  my  wishes,  yoa 
would  run  into  this  lady's  arms  ;  your  honour  was 
eager  enough  for  it  when  I  stood  your  friend  and 
opposed  it. 

David.  Ay,  father,  you  spoke  your  mind  boldly, 
then,  and  now  its  Frederick's  turn  to  speak  his. 

Sir  M.  Saucebox  !  jackanapes  !  impudent  var- 
let !  If  you  don't  instantly  vanish,  by  the  horns  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  I  swear,  I  will  extinguish  you. 

David,  Say  no  more,  father,  I'm  off.  Good 
morning  to  you.  Marry,  I'd  rather  mess  with  yoa 
a  week  than  a  fortnight.  By  the  horns  of  Jupiter 
Ammon !   That's  a  good  one,  by  the  Lord  Harry ! 

[Exit. 

Fred.  With  your  permission,  sir,  I  will  take  my 
leave  for  the  present. 

Sir  M.  Sir,  you  may  take  it  for  everlasting :  1 

care  not  what  becomes  of  a  reprobate  son.     [Exit 

Frederick.']  Ah!  poor  Wrangle!  he  has  a  thousand 

faults;  but  what  then?  he  has  the  grace  to  own 

them.'  [Exit. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  J.~-Ati  Apartment  in  Lady  Ruby's  house. 

Lady  Ruby  a/dSABiNA  discovered. 

Lady  R.  I  pry  not  into  your  secrets,  amiable 
Sabina :  tell  me  nothing  that  will  give  you  pain  to 
reveal ;  but  treat  me  as  a  friend,  who  needs  no  spur 
to  serve  you,  nor  any  other  testimonies  of  your  in- 
nocence than  you  carry  in  your  countenance. 

Sabina.  Ah  !  my  dear,  good  lady  !  you  are  very 
considerate  of  me,  and  have  great  pity  for  unhappy 
Sabina;  but  it  is  my  duty  to  explain  to  you  my 
follies  as  well  as  my  misfortunes  :  you  are  too  good 
in  crediting  me  for  my  innocence  ;  but  I  will  not  be 
a  deceiver,  though  I  have  myself  been  sacrificed  by 
deceit. 

Lady  R.  What  do  I  hear?  Has  Frederick — 

Sabina.  Oh!  no,  no,  no!  He  is  perfection  of  a 
man,  and  if  he  did  know  ray  wrongs,  I  do  believe 
he  would  expose  his  life  for  my  redress ;  therefore, 
I  will  not  let  the  name  of  my  betrayer  pass  my  lips, 
for  fear  that  it  should  reach  his  ears. 

Lady  R.  How's  this,  Sabina?  Have  you  been 
wronged,  betrayed,  and  yet  did  you  consent  to 
Frederick's  proposal  ? 

Sabina.  Not  for  the  universe  would  I  consent; 
for  I  do  know  his  heart  too  well,  and  my  own  con- 
science still  better.  Ah  !  my  dear  lady,  if  you  can 
pity  me,  a  stranger,  for  my  sufferings,  what  must 
you  feel  for  his,  when  you  shall  know  yourself  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  them  ? 

Lady  R.  I !  I  the  cause  of  them? 

Sabina.  Ah!  yes,  indeed;  it  was  your  marriage 
broke  his  heart,  his  brain;  he  was  a  dying,  a  dis- 
tracted man. 

Lady  R.  How  could  my  marriage  so  alTect  him  1 
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Had  he  not  forsaken  irte,  had  he  not  renounced  me, 
I  would  have  suffered  death  ere  I  would  have  joined 
my  hand  to  any  other  man's. 

Sabina.  I  know  not  how  that  was  ;  I  only  know 
how  he  did  rave  when  his  poor  mind  was  gone,  and 
his  life  almost  at  the  last  moment :  I'm  sure,  if  ever 
woman  was  adored  by  man,  you  are  by  Mr.  Fre- 
derick;  for  myself,  then,  if  I  were  free,  (which  I 
am  not,)  judge  if  I  could,  in  honour,  marry 
him. 

^  Lady  R.  Did  he  not  freely  offer  it?  Does  he  not 
still  most  strongly  press  it? 

Sabitta.  He  presses  it  in  honour,  not  in  heart ; 
and  when  he  offered  it  he  was  beside  himself  with 
rage  and  disappointm"ent  for  the  loss  of  you  :  in  fine, 
my  lady,  I  do  wish  I  had  a  friend  just  now,  who 
•would  say  to  Mr.  Frederick,  that  Sabina  Rosny 
cannot,  if  she  would,  accept  his  hand  ;  and  further, 
if  she  could,  for  his  sake  she  would  not. 

Liady  R.  And  who  so  fit  to  say  that,  as  Sabina 
Rosny  herself? 

Sabina.  Alas,  alas!  how  difficult  for  me,  how 
dangerous  for  hira  !  If  I  should  say  how  I  was 
treated  by  a  certain  person  of  this  country,  (I  did 
believe  all  Englishmen  were  honest,)  would  he  not 
force  me  to  confess  the  whole?  And  then,  oh,  ter- 
rible !  is  it  not  better  I  should  bury  my  sad  story 
in  my  heart,  and  suffer  in  secret? 

Lady  R.  A  villain  should  be  dragged  to  light, 
and  punished  by  the  world's  contempt. 

Sabina.  Let  his  own  conscience  be  his  punish- 
ment !  Though  he  has  ruined  me,  basely  betrayed 
me  by  a  pretended  marriage,  and  then  cruelly  aban- 
doned me,  what  can  I  say  or  do?  Shall  a  poor  alien 
like  me  contend  with  power  like  his  ?  Your  laws 
will  not  redress  me  ;  my  religion  is  not  his  religion : 
I  know  not  who  is  that  Italian  monk  that  married 
ns;  I  know  not  where  to  find  him  ;  or,  if  I  could, 
what  then?  my  lord  would  little  care  for  that. 

Lady  R,  My  lord  shall  care  ;  doubt  not  but  there 
are  means  to  make  him  care  and  feel,  and  tremble 
for  his  character,  which  public  fame  shall  blast 
through  all  the  world,  unless  he  does  you  right. 

Sabina.  But  you  don't  know  him  :  I  did  say  too 
much  when  I  said,  unawares,  "  my  lord,"  but  yet  I 
have  not  named  him. 

LadyR.  I  know  his  name;  his  nature,  too,  I  know, 
and  how  susceptible  he  is  of  the  world's  fame,  how 
quick  of  feeling.  Am  I  not  right,  Sabina?  is  he  not 
very,  very — Sensitive  ? 

Sabina.  Ah  !  {Shrieks.)  You  are  magicienne. 

Lady  R.  Come,  come ;  you  see  you  might  as  well 
have  trusted  me  at  once  ;  I've  fathomed  your  deep 
secret.  Be  now  convinced,  Sabina,  a  man  cannot 
do  wrong  in  this  country,  and  escape  discovery;  in 
the  next  place,  assure  yourself  Lord  Sensitive  is 
not  that  man  who  can  offend  without  atoning  forit : 
honour  belongs  to  him  still,  though  he  can  shift  it 
off  awhile,  but  nakedness  will  soon  shame  him  into 
■wearing  it  again.  Hark !  we  have  a  visitor ;  per- 
haps you'll  wish  to  ponder  on  these  things  in  pri- 
vate. 

Sabina.  I  pray  you,  let  me  retire ;  my  heart  is 
very  full.  \^Exit. 

Enter  Lord  Sensitive. 

Lord  S.  If  I  am  too  bold  in  approaching  you 
without  special  permission,  your  servants  are  in  the 
fault,  who  said  they  had  orders  to  admit  me  without 
reserve. 

Lady  R.  They  told  you  truth  ;  you  may  remem- 
ber I  said  my  doors  were  open  to  all  persons  of 
honour;  and  who  fulfils  that  character  more  com- 
pletely than  Lord  Sensitive? 

Lords.  But  might  I  not  have  interrupted  a  con- 
versation more  agreeable  than  Lord  Sensitive's  ? 
Frederick  Mowbray  is  come  home. 

LadyR.  "Well,  if  he  is? 

Lord  S.  Then  there  is  one  more  votary  (and  no 
mean  one,  I  confess,)  to  offer  incense  at  the  shrine 


of  that  divinity  whom  all  men  worship,  and  all 
women  envy. 

Lady  R.  I  could  give  you  a  reason,  my  lord, 
which,  I  am  sure,  you  would  admit  to  be  concla- 
sive,  against  Mr.  Mowbray's  addressing  me. 

Lords.  May  I  ask  what  should  prevent  him  from 
paying  his  addresses  to  your  ladyship? 

LadyR.  Simply  this;  because  he  has  pledged 
them  elsewhere,  and  is  too  much  a  man  of  hononr 
to  violate  his  engagements. 

Lords.  Oh  !  if  he  is  engaged  elsewhere — that  i» 
— if — he  is  absolutely  bound,  that  alters  the  case. 

Lady  R.  To  be  sure  it  does  :  I  knew  you  would 
allow  the  reason  to  be  good ;  I  knew  you  would 
feel  the  force  of  it. 

Lord  S.  1  do,  indeed ;  I  feel  the  force  of  it  very 
thoroughly. 

Lady  R.  I'm  satisfied  you  do,  and  I  hope  you 
will  credit  me  when  I  declare  to  you,  upon  the  word 
of  truth,  that  if  Frederick  Mowbray  was  the  one 
man  whom  I  preferred  before  all  men  living,  and  I 
knew  him  guilty  of  having  pledged  his  faith  to  an- 
other woman,  whom  he  afterwards  abandoned,  I 
would  as  soon  join  hands  with  infamy,  and  be  the 
outcast  of  societj',  as  with  such  a  traitor. 

Lord  S.  That,  that  is  very  strong.  Lady  Rnby, 
and  bespeaks  your  utter  abhorrence  of  double-deal- 
ing; but  you  will  permit  me  to  observe,  that  mnch 
would  depend  upon  who,  and  what  the  woman  was. 

LadyR.  I  would  not  hear  of  such  a  plea,  and  yon, 
my  lord,  would  be  the  last  man  living  to  allow  of  it ; 
it  would  be  a  mere  evasion,  not  a  mitigation  of  his 
guilt.  Every  mean  wretch  can  blast  the  reputation 
of  the  fond,  believing  victim,  whom  his  unmanly 
cunning  has  seduced,  and  his  unprincipled  incon- 
stancy deserted. 

Lords.  That  is  quite  unanswerable.  Lady  Ruby ; 
that  brings  it  home  to  a  man's  conscience,  I  con- 
fess: I  have  nothing  to  offer  in  defence  of  such  a 
proceeding. 

Lady  R.  No,  no;  there  is  no  sophistry  can  pal- 
liate seduction.  What,  then,  would  you  say,  if,  in 
aggravation  of  his  wickedness,  he  had  abused  her 
credulity  by  a  pretended  marriage? 

Lords.  Madam — madam!  who  told  you  this? 

Lady  R.  Who  told  me?  What  is  it  you  mean? 
I  am  supposing  a  case,  and  did  you  understand  I 
was  stating  a  fact?  I  hope  there  is  no  one  (of  my 
acquaintance,  at  least,)  whose  conscience  can  plead 
guilty  to  a  charge  like  this ;  if  there  is,  I  am  sure 
Frederick  Mowbray  is  not  the  man.  So  now  your 
lordship  sees  I  have  set  you  perfectly  at  your  ease 
about  him. 

Lord  S.  I  cannot  say,  madam,  I  am  just  now 
perfectly  at  my  ease. 

Lady  R.  Why,  how  now,  my  good  lord?  I  think 
I  have  been  tolerably  explicit. 

Lords.  Yes,  yes;  I  don't  complain  of  that;  I 
perfectly  understand  you. 

Lady  R.  Well,  then,  what  ails  you? 

Lord  S.  Oh  !  I  have  many  ails. 

Lady  R.  What  other  phantom  have  you  conjured 
up  ?  Come,  come  ;  you  are  very  dull  company  ;  I 
shall  not  let  you  in  another  time,  if  you  are  such  a 
melancholy  gentleman. 

Lords.  I  will  ask  to  be  admitted  to  you  but 
once  more,  before  I  take  my  leave  for  ever.  I  most 
heartily  beg  your  pardon  for  all  the  foolish  things 
I  have  said  or  done  since  I  had  the  honour  of  know- 
ing you  :  I  was  betrayed  into  involuntary  admira- 
tion ;  it  is  not  easy  to  reflect  within  the  sphere  of 
your  attraction,  but  I  have  regained  my  senses,  and 
shall  be  out  of  England  before  three  days  are  at  an 
end. 

Lady  R.  Ay,  so  you  say;  but  this  is  one  of  your 
freaks :  however,  I  conjure  you  let  me  see  you  b^ 
fore  you  go.    Promise  me  this — 

Lord  S.  I  promise. 

Lady  R.  Upon  your  honour  ? 
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Lord  S.  Solemnly  I  promise, 
know  me  better. 


Then  yoa   shall 
[Exeunt. 

Scene  U.—The  Street. 
Enter  DAVID  MowBRAY  and  BiLLY  Bustler. 

David.  Ah !  Billy,  my  fine  fellow,  how  fares  it 
■with  you? 

Billy  B.  I  don't  know  whether  I  shall  speak  to 
you  ;  I  am  not  sure  I  shall  acknowledge  you. 

David.  Heyday !  what  is  in  the  wind  now,  ray 
heart  of  oak?    What  have  I  done  to  oft'end  you? 

Billy  li.  "What  have  you  done'!  inquire  of  sister 
Kate;  she  will  let  you  know  what  you  have  done, 
and  set  her  claws  into  your  face  at  the  same  time 
for  your  doings.  You  have  brought  a  naughty 
woman  into  our  house. 

David.  'Tis  false ! 

Billy  B.  Don't  say  so.  I  have  proof  positive.  She 
a  virtuous  suffering  innocent !  She  to  be  married 
to  your  brother  Mowbray !  No  such  thing,  friend 
David ;  she  is  married  already,  and  your  honourable 
brother  has  made  fi-ee  to  steal  a  march  with  another 
man's  wife. 

David.  I'll  tell  you  what,  Billy,  in  one  word, 
either  prove  what  you  say,  prove  it  upon  the  spot, 
or  fall  to  your  prayers  and  take  leave  of  life,  for 
d e  if  you  don't  tread  upon  your  grave. 

Billy  B.  Read,  then,  and  be  convinced.  Here  is 
a  trinket  sister  Kate  found  in  her  drawer  after  she 
had  left  us  :  'tis  the  portrait  of  some  gentleman  ; 
his  name  is  not  to  it,  but  see  what  is  inscribed  at 
the  back. 

David.  Give  it  me,  give  it  me :  I  should  know 
this  face.  Aha!  my  lord  have  I  discovered  you? 
Now  for  the  writing  at  the  back  :  "  The  husband  of 

the  forsaken  SahinaV     D n!     Does  the  world 

contain  such  villany  ?  I'll  make  him  swallow  it,  ay, 
and  digest  it,  ere  I  suffer  my  poor  brother  to  be  so 
abused. 

Billy  B.  "Why,  you  astonish  me;  I  never  could 
have  thought — 

David.  Mark  me!  don't  think  at  all,  for  this 
business  belongs  to  me;  your  only  part  is  to  be 
inviolably  secret,  hushed  as  death,  till  I  have  sifted 
it  to  the  minutest  grain  :  that  done,  I  will  report  to 
you  the  particulars;  and  then,  as  I  am  sure  my  bro- 
ther's honour  will  come  out  clear  as  the  light,  you 
must  revoke  every  syllable  you  have  uttered  inju- 
rious to  his  reputation. 

Billy  B.  Ay,  ay;  revoke!  one  of  us  must  revoke  ; 
for  I'll  swear  there  is  a  foul  trick  somewhere.  So, 
your  humble  servant.  [Exit. 

David.  Now  which  tack  shall  I  be  upon?  'Whe- 
ther to  begin  first  with  madame  or  monsieur,  (for 
I  am  positive  this  leering  traitor  is  Lord  Sensitive,) 
or,  first  and  foremost,  to  make  sure  of  my  poor 
Frederick,  and  snatch  him  from  the  snare,  is  a 
question  that — I  need  not  debate  upon,  for  here  he 
comes.    How^  now,  Fred. !  whither  bound? 

Enter  Frederick  Mowbray. 

Fred.  In  your  phrase  I  answer,  on  a  dangerous 
coast ;  I  believe  I  am  rash  enough  to  be  going  to 
Lady  Ruby. 

David.  I  believe  not. 

Fred.  Why  do  you  say  that? 

David.  Because  I  think  your  rashness  will  not 
attempt  to  make  its  passage  through  my  body,  and 
there  is  no  other  road. 

Fred.  I  comprehend  you,  and  I  take  your  motive 
in  good  part:  you  see  ray  weakness,  you  perceive 
I  am  relapsing  into  my  former  passion  for  Lady 
Ruby,  and  you  tremble  for  the  honour  I  have 
pledged  to  Sabina  Rosny. 

David.  You  are  right ;  I  tremble  for  your  honour  ; 
I  plant  myself  between  you  and  ruin  ;  and  I  conjure 
you,  nay,  I  compel  you  to  turn  back  with  me  from 
that  house,  which  will  else  be  the  tomb  of  your 
happiness,  your  fortune,  and  your  fame. 


Fred.  Explain  yourself. 

David.  I  cannot  now  ;  I  will  hereafter.  Answer 
me  this,  are  you  married  to  the  Frenchwoman? 

Fred.  I  am  not. 

David.  Thank  heaven ! 

Fred.  Speak  of  her,  however,  more  respectfully, 
if  you  mean  we  should  be  friends. 

David.  Friends,  friends  !  Who  dares  to  call  my 
friendship  into  question,  when  I  have  pledged  it  to 
a  brother?  I  am  no  trifler,  Frederick. 

Fred.  I  will  not  treat  you  as  such,  but  follow 
you  as  my  guardian  genius,  sent  to  snatch  me  from 
disgrace  ;  for,  alas !  I  must  confess  to  you  I  am  lost 
if  I  behold  that  siren,  who  first  took  possession  of 
my  soul.  Come,  let  us  fly!  Whither  shall  we  go? 
Carry  me  to  ray  sister.  [her  yet? 

David.  To  your  sister,  then  !     Haven't  you  seen 

Fred.  Not  I;  Lady  Ruby,  Lady  Ruby  is  the 
loadstone  that  draws  away  every  particle  of  steel 
that  should  fortify  my  heart,  and  leaves  it  weaker 
than  a  woman's  tear. 

David.  What's  all  that,  brother?  A  kind  of 
gabble  I  don't  deal  in,  nor  aim  to  understand:  let 
actions  speak  for  me.     Come  along.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — The  House  of  Mr.  Wrangle. 

Enter  Mr.  Wrangle,  speaking  to  a  Servant. 

Mr.  W.  Tell  your  mistress  I  would  speak  with 
her  before  she  goes  out.  Hold !  I  see  she  is  coming. 
Leave  me.  [E.vit  Servant. 

Filter  Mrs,  Wrangle. 
So,  madam,  you  are  on  the  wing,  I  perceive:  have 
you  any  very  pressing  engagements  on  your  hands? 

Mrs.  W.  Half  a  hundred. 

Mr.  W.  And  suppose  I  had  a  wish  to  engross  a 
few  minutes  of  your  conversation,  how  many  of 
these  very  pressing  engagements  would  you  dis- 
pense with  at  my  request? 

Mrs.  W.  Ridiculous !  What  conversation  can 
you  want  with  me? 

Mr.  W.  A  very  serious  one,  be  assured;  there- 
fore, with  your  leave,  I  will  dismiss  your  equipage  ; 
aud,  in  place  of  half  a  hundred  frivolous  visits,  re- 
commend you  a  more  profitable  method  of  disposing 
of  your  time  with  me.    (GofWy.) 

Mrs.  W.  Hold!  sir,  are  you  mad? 

Mr.  W.  No,  madam,  I  am  not  mad ;  nor  will  I 
suffer  you  to  act  as  if  you  were. 

Mrs.  W.  Do  you  mean  to  make  your  house  my 
prison?  Shall  I  not  be  allowed  to  visit  my  own 
father? 

Mr.  W.  By  all  means,  your  father.  I'll  go  with 
you  to  Sir  Miles  myself. 

Mrs.  W.  You  are  a  bold  man,  Mr.  Wrangle,  if 
you  will  venture  to  face  that  accusation  which  I 
shall  prefer  against  you :  I  should  doubt  if  your 
hypocrisy  will  bear  you  out  with  my  too  credulous 
father  any  longer. 

Mr.  W.  Try  it,  Mrs.  Wrangle  ;  I  shall  resort  to 
no  hypocrisy;  truth  will  serve  my  purpose. 

Mrs.  W.  Are  you  sure  of  that?  Sha'n't  you  feel 
a  little  awkward  in  attempting  so  very  new  an  ex- 
periment? I  rather  think  your  interest  lies  in  a 
quarter  opposite  to  truth. 

Mr.  W.  I  believe,  madam,  you  will  find  it  pretty 
strong  in  a  quarter  you  don't  suspect:  if  you  are 
wise,  you  will  be  silent;  Sir  Miles  Mowbray  knows 
you. 

Mrs.  W.  From  your  report,  I  defy  him,  or  any 
person  else,  to  know  me;  for  your  malice  is  too 
gross  to  escape  detection,  and  your  wit  too  dull  to 
make  even  scandal  entertaining. 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Serv.  Mr.  Frederick  and  Mr.  David  Mowbray. 

[Exit. 

Enter  FREDERICK  and  David  Mowbray. 
Mrs.  W.  There,  there !  My  protectors  are  at  hand. 
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Welcome,  my  dear  Frederick !  welcome  to  England ! 
Welcome  to  the  rescue  of  your  poor  imprisoned  sis- 
ter, whose  heart  panted  to  be  with  you,  but  whose 
tyrant  liusband,  lost  to  all  human  feelings,  would 
not  sud'er  her  to  depart  from  his  doors. 

Fred.  What  is  all  this?    Can  yon  explain  it,  sir? 

David.  Oh  !  yes,  he  can  explain  anything. 

Fred.  How  greatly  I  am  shocked  I  need  not  say ! 
I  came  to  give  you  both  a  joyful  greeting;  I  am 
saluted  by  one  party  with  a  (laming  accusation,  by 
the  other  with  asullen  reserve.    What  am  I  to  say  ? 

Mr.  \V-  The  less  the  better  between  man  and 
wife.  I  hope,  genllemen,  you  do  not  combine  to 
over-awe  me  in  my  own  house. 

David.  Step  out  of  it,  then,  with  me  :  the  open 
air  is  common  property,  and  we  will  talk  together 
man  to  man. 

Mr.  ]V.  I  shall  do  no  such  thing:  it  is  enough 
for  me  that  I  am  married  to  your  sister;  I  am  not 
bound  to  risk  my  life  against  her  brothers. 

Fred.  It  will  not  be  required  of  you,  Mr.  Wrangle. 
My  brother  David  is  too  quick;  and,  I  am  sure, 
when  I  tell  him  it  is  my  particular  request,  he  will 
have  the  kindness  to  witlidraw. 

David.  With  all  my  heart,  for  I  never  wish  to  be 
under  the  same  roof  with  the  man  I  despise. 

Fred.  Hush,  hush  !  Impetuous  boy  ! 

David.  Harkye!  Frederick,  a  word  in  yonr  ear: 
don't  quarrel  with  him  ;  he's  below  your  anger.  I 
am  going  to  Lady  Ruby  ;  come  to  me  there ;  I 
have  thought  better  of  it  since  I  prevented  you  a 
while  ago,  and  have  a  secret  to  communicate  worth 
a  king's  ransom.  Don't  fail  me.  And,  look!  by 
Saint  George  and  the  dragon !  here  comes  my  fa- 
ther, a  joyful  witness  to  the  happiness  of  a  match 
of  his  own  making.  l_Exif, 

Enter  Sir  Miles  Mowbray, 

Sir  M.  What  does  the  puppy  prattle  about? 

Mrs.  \V .  Oh  !  sir,  sir,  don't  reprove  him  for  his 
generous  indignation  against  a  cruel  husband,  who 
oppresses  and  insults  your  poor  suft'ering  daughter, 
till,  no  longer  able  to  endure  her  sorrows  and  his 
tyranny,  she  is  compelled  to  cast  herself  at  your 
feet,  and  implore  your  pity  and  protection. 

^iVM.  I'm  thunderstruck  !  I'm  petrified!  This  is 
one  fault  more.  Wrangle,  than  I  thought  you  had. 

Fred.  Rise,  sister,  rise!  You  are  too  vehement 
in  your  remonstrance:  I  must  believe  it  is  not  in 
this  gentleman's  nature  to  oppress  or  insult  an  un- 
offending wife,  which  I  hope  you  are ;  and  I  am 
heartily  sorry  you  make  our  father  a  party  in  your 
little  domestic  squabbles,  which  might  easily  be  ad- 
justed without  his  privity. 

Sir  M.  Give  me  your  hand,  Frederick,  you 
speak  like  an  angel.  I  am  friends  with  you  from 
this  moment  for  ever. 

Mr.  W.  Through  the  favour  of  Mr.  Mowbray's 
temperate  interposition,  for  which  I  am  greatly  be- 
holden to  him,  I  flatter  myself  I  may  now  have  leave 
to  speak. 

SirM.  By  all  means,  Mr.  Wrangle,  by  all  means; 
no  man  speaks  better,  when  his  own  faults  are  the 
topic,  and  I  do  not  forget  the  promise  I  have  made 
you. 

Mr.  W.  To  that  promise  I  now  appeal.  The 
cause  of  Mrs.  Wrangle's  complaint  is  simply  this  : 
she  had  ordered  her  coach  to  make  half  a  hundred 
idle  visitsTTmd  I,  in  the  expectation  of  her  brother's 
coming,  would  fain  have  prevailed  with  her  to  stay 
at  home  and  receive  him. 

Mrs.  W.  Monstrous  prevarication  ! 

Sir  M.  Hush,  child,  hush  !  A  small  stretch  upon 
the  truth  would  have  been  a  softer  phrase. 

Mr.  W.  Now,  Sir  Miles,  if  you  recollect  what  I 
fainted  to  you  about  your  daughter's  temper — 

Sir  M.  About  my  daughter's  temper?  What  is 
it  you  mean?  I  heard  a  pretty  many  broad  hints  of 
your  own  temper,  bat  not  one  of  my  daughter's. 


Mr.  W.  Of  ray  temper,  sir?  No:  whatever 
faults  there  may  be  in  my  temper,  I  owe  no  account 
of  them  to  you;  because,  if  you  had  taken  the 
smallest  pains  to  know  me  before  I  married  Miss 
Mowbray,  you  must  have  seen  and  confessed  I  was 
the  last  person  living  to  make  her  happy,  or  be 
happy  with  her. 

Sir  M.  I  wish  you  had  imparted  that  to  me  in 
good  time.  Your  intelligence,  Mr.  Wrangle,  is  ra- 
ther of  the  lalest. 

Mrs.  W.  It  is  very  true,  sir;  and  had  you  given 
me  leave  to  choose  a  husband  for  myself,  Mr. 
Wrangle,  be  assured,  is  just  the  very  last  man  in 
existence,  on  whom  I  should  have  fixed  my  choice. 

Sir  M.  Heyday' !  why,  then,  did  you  both  agree 
in  persuading  me  you  were  the  happiest,  fondest 
couple  in  all  England? 

Mrs.  W.  You  persuaded  j'ourself :  we  were  mi- 
serable enough,  methinks,  not  to  be  mistaken. 

Mr.  W.  'Tis  very  true:  Mrs.  Wrangle  herself 
will  do  me  the  justice  to  say  I  never  pretended  to 
be  happy  with  her. 

Mrs.  W.  No,  no  ;  we  both  had  a  very  sovereign 
dislike  for  each  other:  'tis  the  only  point  we  ever 
agreed  in. 

Sir  M,  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant!  I 
am  very  much  obliged  to  you  both  ;  and,  as  you  so 
lovingly  agree  in  laying  all  your  faults  upon  me,  I 
leave  you  in  a  perfect  state  of  harmony  with  each 
other;  and  I  pray  heaven  you  may  live  long  to 
enjoy  it !  [^Exit, 

Fred.  Sister,  sister,  make  it  up,  I  conjure  you  ; 
where  there  is  blame  on  both  sides,  you  should 
exchange  forgiveness.  [JS.vif. 

Mr.W.  (After  a  pause.)  Mrs.  Wrangle!  Lovel 

Mrs.  W.  Mr.  Wrangle !    My  dear ! 

Mr.  W.  I  begin  to  think — 

Mrs.  W.  What  do  you  begin  to  think? 

Mr.  W.  That  we  have  exposed  ourselves  very 
sufficiently. 

Mrs.  W.  Quite  enough  in  all  conscience.  Why 
would  you  complain  to  my  father? 

Mr,  W.  Why  would  you  complain  to  your  bro- 
ther? 

Mrs.  W.  We  were  both  to  blame  :  complaints  are 
very  foolish. 

Mr.  W.  Then  away  with  them  at  once,  say  I. 

Mrs.  W.  For  ever !  Let  us  forbear  to  gratify  our 
friends,  by  never  publishing  our  disagreements. 

Mr.  W.  And  cure  the  world  of  its  contempt,  by 
never  calling  upon  it  for  its  pity. 

Mrs.  W.  Agreed!  here's  my  hand  upon  it. 

Mr.  W.  And  here's  my  heart ;  to  which  T  press 
you  with  the  warm  affection  of  a  husband,  that  will 
never  cool. 

Mrs.  W.  And  I  return  it  with  the  love  and  duty 
of  a  wife,  who  will  never  create  a  murmur,  nor 
utter  one  again.  [crisy. 

Mr.  W.  Why,  this  is  happiness  without  hypo- 

Mrs.  W.  Perfect  felicity  unfeigned. 

Mr.  W.  Oh  !  joyous  husband  ! 

Mrs.  W.  Oh  !  transported  wife  ! 

[Exeunt,  hand  in  hand. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  in  Lady  Ruby's  house. 
Enter  Lady  Ruby,  meeting  David  Mowbray. 

Lady  R.  Out  upon  you,  false  loon!  What  can 
you  say  for  yourself,  for  not  having  been  near  me 
these  three  long  days? 

David,  Lord  love  you,  my  dear  lady,  I  have  been 
brushing  up  and  down  this  great  town  about  my  ship 
aftairs,  here  and  there,  and  everywhere  ;  and  now, 
you  know,  brother  Frederick  is  come  home. 

LadyR.  Oh!  you  sea-creature!  were  you  half  as 
much  of  a  lover  as  you  are  of  a  hero,  yon  would 
understand  that  no  excuse  will  serve  for  neglecting 
a  fond  woman. 
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David.  Alwajs  a  dab  for  poor  David ;  but  when 
I  am  at  sea  again,  and  sailing  in  the  Venus,  I  shall 
never  cast  a  look  upon  the  figure  at  the  head  with- 
out thinking  of  your  ladyship. 

Lady  R,  That's  very  fine,  David  ;  but,  come,  be 
sincere,  isn't  that  the  bon-mot  of  the  ship?  Can  you 
lay  your  hand  on  your  heart  and  declare  you  never 
said  that  to  anybody  before  1 

David,  Never,  never ;  though  I  don't  deny  but 
others  have,  for  I  heard  Joe  Jackson,  our  gunner, 
say  it  to  his  wife  as  she  went  over  the  side  at  part- 
ing. And  now  to  my  business :  I  have  a  small  mat- 
ter of  property  belonging  to  Mademoiselle  Rosny, 
vrhich  I  would  fain  deliver  into  her  own  hands. 

Ladi/  R.  From  your  brother,  we'll  suppose. 

David,  I  rather  suppose  not.  Here  it  is ;  not 
very  like  Frederick,  is  it,  madam? 

Lady  R,  Lord  Sensitive  to  the  very  life !  Where 
did  you  pick  up  this  1 

David.  Billy  Bustler  delivered  it  to  me,  open  as 
you  see ;  they  found  it  in  her  toilette,  after  she  had 
left  the  house. 

Lady  R.  Have  you  shewn  it  to  your  brother? 

David.  I  hardly  thought  that  necessary,  as  the  in- 
scription on  the  back  shews  the  lady  to  be  already 
provided  with  a  husband. 

Lady  R.  Yes,  yes ;  I  see  it.  Alas  !  poor  Sabina  ! 
this  confirms  her  own  sad  story,  and  his  lordship's 
gailt. 

David.  Does  it  not  do  something  more  than  that, 
if  the  lady  has  been  carrying  on  designs  upon  my 
brother? 

Lady  R.  There  you  do  her  wrong.  Who  waits  ? 
l^Enter  a  Servant.']  Tell  Mademoiselle  Rosny  I  de- 
sire to  speak  with  her.  [^Exit  Servant.']  She  has  no 
designs  upon  your  brother ;  but,  in  the  most  decided 
manner,  has  declined  his  honourable  offers.  Tf  she 
has  withheld  the  secret  from  him  hitherto,  it  is 
simply  because  she  would  not  involve  him  with 
Lord  Sensitive.     Oh !  here  she  comes ! 

Enter  Sabina  Rosny. 
My  dear,   this  young  officer  is  your  friend  Mr. 
Mowbr-ay's  brother.   I  don't  know  if  you  have  met 
before.  [uour. 

Sabina.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  had  that  ho- 

Lady  R.  He  has  something  in  charge  to  return 
to  you  from  the  good  people  in  whose  house  he  pro- 
cured you  a  reception.  Do  you  recollect  having  left 
any  small  article  of  your  property  behind  you? 

Sabina,  A  picture  :  I  have  been  searching  for  it 
everywhere. 

David.  I  am  happy  to  restore  it  to  you,  and  wish 
I  could,  at  the  same  time,  restore  the  original  to  a 
sense  of  his  honour,  for  I  feel  it  as  a  disgrace  to 
myself  to  own  him  for  my  countryman. 

Sabina.  It  is  so  your  brother  would  have  said,  if 
he  had  seen  it ;  which  I  hope  he  has  not. 

David.  No,  no,  madam ;  man  to  man  is  a  fair 
match ;  there  is  no  need  of  two  masters  to  teach  one 
worthless  individual  his  duty.  My  sword  is  at  your 
service. 

Sabina.  Heaven  forbid  I  should  employ  your 
sword,  when  your  country  has  such  need  of  it!  In 
defending  that,  you  defend  me,  and  thousands  like 
me,  who  refuge  in  its  generous  protection. 

Enter  a  Servant,  and  whispers  David  Mowbray, 

David.  Very  well.    I'll  come  to  him. 

Lady  R.  W  hat  does  he  tell  you  1 

David,  My  brother  is  below. 

Lady  R.  My  dear  Sabina,  do  your  spirits  serve 
you  for  an  interview  with  Mr.  Mowbray? 

Sabina,  Aid  me,  my  good  lady,  and  I  will  do  my 
possible. 

Lady  R.  Say  to  Mr.  Mowbray,  we  request  the 
favour  of  his  company.  [Exit  Servant.]  Now,  my 
brave  lad,  recollect  we  are  not  to  aggravate  your 
brother's  mind  against  Lord  Sensitiye,  for  whom  I 


take  upon  mysel  f  to  answer ;  and  you ,  Sabina,  whose 
gentle  bosom  has  long  laboured  with  a  painful  se- 
cret, be  assured  one  short  and  final  effort  will  con- 
clude your  sufferings,  andrestore  you  to  your  peace. 

Enter  FREDERICK  MoWBRAY. 
Mr.  Mowbray,  we  rejoice  to  see  you. 

Fred.  I  have  obeyed  your  ladyship's  commands. 
Lady  R.  You  would  greatly  have  disappointed 
our  wishes,  if  you  had  not.  You  see  I  have  your 
amiable  fellow-traveller  in  safe  keeping;  how  I  have 
fulfilled  my  trust,  and  whether  I  deserve  a  further 
continuation  of  it,  you  have  a  right  to  know,  and 
she  will  take  occasion  of  informing  you. 

Fred.  I  cannot  doubt  your  kindness,  nor  her  pro- 
per sense  of  it. 

David.  Lord!  brother,  how  you  stand!  Oh!  that 
I  might  but  speak!  (Aside.) 

Fred.  Sabina,  I  am  prepared  to  expect  some  dis- 
covery from  you,  that  I  am  interested  to  be  informed 
of:  I  rely  upon  your  candour  for  the  fullest  satisfac- 
tion; but  if  you  would  consult  my  feelings,  you  will 
ask  permission  of  Lady  Ruby  that  we  may  retire. 

Sabina.  As  it  shall  be  your  will,  so  am  I.  But  if 
my  lady,  who  knows  my  sad  history,  and  how  I  am 
embarras  to  relate  it,  would  have  pity  for  my  con- 
fusion— 

Fred,  Oh  I  Sabina,  Sabina !  you  know  not  what 
you  ask,  nor  see  the  ruin  you  invite  upon  yourself 
and  me.  If  you  would  wish  to  preserve  my  senses, 
patiently  to  hear  and  honourably  to  decide,  take  me 
from  hence  without  a  moment's  loss. 

Sabina.  Come,  then,  with  me ;  your  happiness, 
my  best  of  friends,  is  as  my  own. 

Lady  R.  Stop,  if  you  please  ;  this  room  is  your' s» 
David  and  I  have  something  to  discuss  elsewhere. 
David,  I  wish  you'd  let  me  say  it  here.    A  little 
plain  sailing  would  bring  us  all  to  the  point. 

Fred,  Are  you  ofiended  with  me,  loveliest  of 
women  1 

Lady  R.  Not  much  ;  not  quite  past  reconciliation : 
a  little,  it  may  be,  a  very  little  angry;  but  if  you 
are  disposed  to  make  peace,  here  is  my  band. 

Fred.  Oh,  heavens  !  my  soul  sinks  in  it.  Where, 
where  are  you,  Sabina? 

^Exeunt  Lady  Ruby  and  David, 
Sabina.  You  are  alarmed  for  me,  my  dear,  dear 
friend,  without  a  cause.  It  is  my  wish,  my  prayer, 
my  supplication  to  heaven  for  you,  that  you  may 
be  blest  and  happy  all  your  long  life  with  that 
charming  lady. 

Fred.  Sabina,  what  have  you  a  mind  to  make  of 
me?  a  villain,  a  betrayer  of  my  word  and  faith?  or 
a  distracted  husband  without  heart  or  head? 

Sabina.  Husband !  that  cannot  be.  I  tell  yon  now, 
in  verity,  as  I  did  tell  j'ou  before,  you  cannot  be 
my  husband,  because — because — ah,  roe!  ah,  me! 
How  shall  I  speak  it?  I  am  much  ashamed — 
Fred.  Speak,  I  beseech  you! 
Sabina,  Because — I  am  already  married. 
Fred,  Married!  it  cannot  be!     Married!     Be- 
ware, Sabina  ;  solemnly  I  adjure  you  to  reflect  that 
my  unalterable  purpose  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 
If,  because  you  see  me  combatting  a  passion  that 
was  once  my  master,  you  suppose  me  conquered, 
you  mistake  :  my  faith,  my  honour,  my  confirmed 
experience  of  your  virtues,  never  can  be  shaken, 
be  the  trial  ever  so  Severe. 

Sabina.  I  pray  you,  pardon  my  poor  mode  of 
speaking,  but  I  do  feel  your  goodness  at  my  heart, 
indeed,  indeed  I  do ;  and  be  not  angry  with  me,  my 
good  friend,  for  that  I  did  not  tell  you  this  before, 
but  it  is  true  no  less — I  am  a  wife — I  will  not  say  a 
happy  one,  for  it  was  not  for  me  to  find  a  heart  like 
your's;  but  I  will  hope  the  best,  fori  have  not 
merited  to  be  forsaken.  [youl 

Fred.  Is  there  a  monster  living  would  forsake 
Sabina.  Oh !  yes  ;  for  I  am  poor.  My  family,  my 
fortune  perished :  yet  I  should  not  expect  a  noble 
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EnglishinQn  would  make  my  poverty  my  crime, 
when  there  was  nothing  else  that  he  could  urge 
against  me. 

Fred.  Sabina,  I  must  now  believe  that  you  are 
serious  ;  my  part,  therefore,  must  change  with  your 
condition  :  but  though  some  obligations  are  dis- 
solved, others  are  left  in  force,  which  honour  can- 
not acquit  me  of:  therefore,  before  I  ask  the  name 
of  your  betrayer,  be  he  who  he  may,  I  solemnly 
devote  myself  to  your  redress. 

Sabina.  Ah !  that  is  why  I  tremble  to  disclose  his 
name.  Oh  !  ray  dear  friend,  T  pray  yon  to  excuse 
me  this  one  day.  My  Lady  Ruby  flatters  me  with 
hopes  all  shall  be  well. 

Fred.  I  must  insist  upon  his  name. 

Sabina.  No,  no ;  you  will  not  make  me  more 
nnbappy  than  I  am :  you  will  not,  surely,  refuse  my 
intercession,  if  I  do  pray  you  on  ray  knees. 

Fred.  Hold,  hold,  sweet  supplicant !  he  not  so 
hurable.  I  will  not  wound  your  tender  sensibility 
for  all  the  earth.     Compose  yourself. 

Sabina.  Oh !  when  you  are  so  good  to  me,  how 
can  I  stop  my  tears'? 

Fred.  What  can  I  say  1  what  shall  I  do  to  com- 
fort you? 

Sabina.  T  wish,  I  wish  my  lady  were  but  here. 

Fred,  Behold,  she  ooraes  upon  your  wish. 

Enter  LADY  RUBY. 

Lady  R.  My  dear,  what  ailS  youl 

Sabina.  Oh !  he  is  so  generous  and  so  kind  to 
poor  Sabina,  that  my  heart  is  fit  to  break :  I  do 
think  he  is  the  best  man  living,  and  I  do  know  he 
loves  you,  my  sweet  lady — heaven !  how  he  does 
love  you!  Will  you,  then,  be  very  angry  with  me, 
if  I  shall  be  so  bold  to  say,  yon  are  the  only  lady 
upon  earth  that  does  deserve  him. 

Lady  R.  Oh  !  you  seducing  creature!  that  is  not 
his  opinion ;  for  there  is  only  this  distinction  be- 
tween your  fate  and  mine,  that  Frederick  ran  from 
me  before  marriage,  Lord  Sensitive  from  you  after 
it. 

Fred.  Lord  Sensitive!  I'm  thunderstruck  ! 

Sabina.  Ah!  what  have  you  said? 

Lady  R.  Was  it  a  secret"! 

Fred.  So  help  me  heaven!  I  cannot  name  the  man 
•whose  honour  I  would  so  implicitly  have  vouched 
for  as  Lord  Sensitive. 

Lady  R.  And  he'll  redeem  his  honour,  be  assured. 

Fred.  Yes,  or  his  life  must  answer  it.  I  know 
bim  well;  brave,  generous,  quick  to  feel  and  to 
resent  each  breath  that  glances  at  his  fame.  Either 
there  is  some  error  in  his  brain,  or  else  some  vil- 
lanous  traducer  has  imposed  on  his  credulity.  I'll 
probe  him  to  the  heart — 

Lady  R.  Ah  !  Frederick,  there  are  certain  cases 
of  the  heart,  which  women  are  supposed  to  treat 
better  than  men.  Leave  this  to  me  ;  if  he  does  not 
receive  his  cure  from  under  my  hands,  I'll  then 
consent  to  turn  him  over  as  a  desperate  case  to 
you.  {Loud  knocking.)  That  must  be  Lord  Sen- 
sitive's. 

Sabina,  Ah,  mis£ricorde !  what  will  now  come 
of  rae? 

Lady  R.  Away,  away !  take  your  fair  protegee 
off  the  field,  and  leave  it  clear  forme.  On  your 
allegiance,  Frederick,  stir  not  from  your  post  till  I 
relieve  you.  [Exeunt  Frederick  and  Sabina.']  Now, 
conscience  take  our  part!  'tis  your  own  cause; 
support  it. 

Enter  Lord  Sensitive. 

Lord  S.  Lady  Ruby,  I  have  remembered  my 
promise ;  and  as  I  know  your  late  impressive  words 
were  pointed  at  my  heart,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you 
they  have  reached  it.  When  I  say  I  am  your  con- 
vert, need  I  add  that  I  am  prepared  to  make  atone- 
ment to  Sabina  Rosnyl 

LadyR.  I  congratulate  your  lordship  on  that  re- 


solution, and  am  persuaded  yon  can  only  find  your 
happiness  where  you  have  left  your  honour. 

Lords,  I'll  not  attempt  to  varnish  my  misdeeds. 
I  acknowledge  that  Sabina  Rosny  has  every  requi- 
site of  merit,  birth,  and  beauty,  to  engage  and  fix 
my  heart.  When  I  left  her  on  a  sudden  call  to 
England,  I  was  not  guilty  of  a  purpose  to  desert 
her;  ray  promise  of  a  speedy  return  was  sincerely 
given  :  but  in  the  interim — what  shall  I  say?  Your 
candour  mnst  supply  the  rest. 

Lady  E.  We'll  talk  not  of  the  past:  Sabina's 
candour,  and  your  lordship's  better  thoughts,  as 
soon  as  you  shall  meet,  will  bury  all  offences  in 
oblivion. 

Lord  S.  Yon  predict  flatteringly,  but  I  have 
many  anxious  hours  to  pass  before  that  meeting. 

Lady  R.  'Tis  a  long  distance  between  this  and 
Padua;  but  if  your  resolution  is  made  up — 

Lord  S.  Unalterably !  I  shall  set  out  within  this 
hour. 

LadyR.  Wait  a  few  moments,  then;  and  though 
I  cannot  promise  you  a  wind,  as  witches  did  of 
old,  I'll  do  my  best  to  give  you  a  quick  passage. 
Sit  down  :  your  sylph  shall  be  at  your  elbow  before 
you  can  well  draw  a  sigh.  \^Exit. 

Lords.  What  can  she  mean?  what  project  has 
her  active  fancy  sprung  to  back  this  bold  profes- 
sion? Hark!  I  hear  her.  Well,  fair  sylph,  I  keep 
my  post,  and  wait  your  promised  favour.  Ah!  what 
now?  Sabina!  Heaven  uphold  me!  from  what  cloud 
have  you  dropped  down  on  earth  ? 

Enter  Sabina  Rosny. 

Sabina.  My  lord  !  ray  husband ! 

Lords.  Come  to  my  arms!  Oh!  unexpected  joy! 
Now  we  will  part  no  more. 

Sabina.  Indeed !  will  yon  not  forsake  your  poor 
Sabina  any  more?  Ah!  what  sad  moments  I  have 
passed,  counting  the  hours  for  your  return,  day 
after  day,  but  all  in  vain.  No  lord,  no  letter,  no 
hope  left  at  last,  no  country  to  receive  me,  no  pa- 
rents, brothers,  friends,  to  fly  to:  miserable  me!  I 
did  believe  I  was  renounced  of  Providence,  and 
destined  to  despair. 

Lords,  Oh!  my  much-injured,  my  acknowledged 
wife ! 

Sabina.  That  has  sweet  sbnnd  with  it :  my  heart 
is  comforted. 

Lord  S.  My  life  shall  be  devoted  to  atonement. 
Trust  me,  my  sweet  Sabina,  'tis  not  my  nature  to 
be  base  or  cruel :  once  restored  to  your  forgiveness, 
(and,  methinks,  your  eyes  promise  me  that,)  I  will 
offend  no  more. 

Sabina.  I  know  not  how  to  call  it  an  offence,  for 
what  am  I?  My  fortune  nothing,  my  nobility  a 
shadow ;  a  heart  to  honour  you  is  all  that  I  can 
boast.  How,  then,  can  I  be  angry,  if,  when  returned 
to  your  own  happy  country,  where  so  many  fairer 
ladies  court  your  attention,  you  forgot  poor,  hum- 
ble, lost  Sabina?  But  of  this  no  more :  I  have  a 
friend,  an  honourable,  noble  friend,  to  whom  I  owe 
this  happy  meeting ;  I  must  take  you  to  him.  Give 
me  your  hand. 

Lord  S.  My  heart  and  hand.  Thus,  led  by  vir- 
tue, and  restored  to  reason,  I  am  a  man  again. 

lExeunt. 

Scene  II. — An  Apartment  in  Sir  Miles  Mowbray's 

house. 

Sir  Miles  Mowbray  and  Mr.  Wrangle 

discovered. 

Sir  M.  Well,  sir,  'tis  your  own  concern  ;  if  you 

are  contented  with  each  other,  it's  a  proof  yon  are 

soon  pleased.    Quarrel  when  you  like,  and  make  it 

up  how  you  can,  you  have  my  free  leave.  I  find,  by 

late  experience,  that  the  man  who  thinks  for  more 

heads  than  he  carries  on  his  own  shoulders,  lays 

oat  care  for  himself,  and  reaps  no  thanks  for  his 

kindness. 


la 
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Mr.  W.  Believe  rae,  my  good  Sir  Miles — 

Sir  M.  Pardon  ine,  my  good  Sir  Caleb !  that  is  a 
weakness  I  am  cured  of.  I  was  the  dupe  of  credu- 
lity when  I  believed  you  would  make  my  daughter 
happy,  and  when  I  took  your  word  for  your  being 
so:  I  was  the  veriest  dolt  in  creation,  when  I 
thought  I  could  either  qualify  your  failings,  or 
compose  your  squabbles.  I  pray  you,  sir,  be  hus- 
band and  wife  in  your  own  way,  and  never  let  me 
be  middle-man  between  you,  henceforth  and  for 
ever. 

iVfr  Mrs.  Wrangle. 

Mrs.  W.  Oh  !  my  dear,  dear  father !  this  is,  at 
length,  a  joyful  meeting. 

Sir  M.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  What  am  I  to  be 
joyful  fori 

Mrs.  W.  For  the  total  and  complete  extinction 
of  all  possible  dissensions  between  my  beloved  and 
myself. 

Sir  M.  If  he  is  your  beloved,  keep  that  a  secret 
to  yourself;  at  least,  don't  insist  upon  my  believing 
it. 

Mrs.  W.  Nay,  surely,  you'll  believe  me,  and 
rejoice,  when  I  tell  you,  that  my  ever-dear  Mr. 
Wrangle — 

Sir  M.  Child,  child!  your  fondlings  make  me 
sick,  and  your  feuds  make  me  sad  ;  therefore,  let 
me  have  no  more  of  either,  T  beseech  you. 

Enter  Frederick  and  David  Movtbray. 
Welcome,  welcome,  Frederick ;  give  me  your  hand  : 
I  have  to  ask  your  pardon  for  my  folly,  in  suppos- 
ing I  had  a  right  o\er  your  afiections  ;  first,  by  di- 
verting them  from  the  woman  of  your  heart,  and 
secondly,  by  directing  them  towards  her ;  and  all 
my  wonder  is,  you  had  the  patience  to  listen  to  my 
nonsensical  authority,  in  either  instance.  I  have, 
also  an  apology  to  make  to  that  amiable  lady  for  a 
most  impertinent  visit. 

Fred.  That  amiable  lady  thinks  the  apology 
rather  due  for  her  reception  of  you,  than  for  your 
visit  to  her;  and  before  many  minutes  are  gone  by, 
I  expect  she  will  be  here  to  tell  you  so. 

Sir  M.  I  can't  believe  it,  Freddy;  I  won't  be- 
lieve it ;  'tis  a  happiness  above  my  hopes.  How 
now,  Robin,  how  now? 

Enter  Robin,  hastily. 

Rob.  Sir!  your  honour!  She's  a-coming,  she's 
a-coming  up  the  stairs — 

Sir  M-  Who's  a-coming  1 

Rob.  Sir,  the  ladj— the  lady— I  shall  forget  my 
own  name — my  yonng  master  knows  who  I  mean. 
[£.w'(.    Fred,  goes  out  to  receive  Lady  R. 

JSnicr  Lady  Ruby,  Lord  Sensitive,  a^dSABiNA 

ROSNY. 

SirM.  My  Lady  Ruby,  this  is,  indeed,  an  honour 
and  happiness — and  a— My  lord,  I  am  your  mo.st 
obedient ;  may  I  request  to  be  made  known  to  this 
fair  strangert 

Lords.  This  fair  stranger.  Sir  Miles,  whom  I 
have  the  honour  to  call  wife,  is  ambitious  to  pay 
her  compliments  to  the  father  of  her  best  friend, 
and  my  greatest  benefactor. 

Sahinu.  Yes,  truly,  sir,  I  am  very  happy  to  make 
ray  humble  obeisance  to  you,  for  the  sake  of  your 
honourable  son,  my  very  good  friend,  Mr.  Frederick- 
Mowbray  ;  for  whose  favours  I  have  not  the  words 
to  speak" my  gratitude,  though  I  have  a  heart  that 
will  never  cease  to  feel  them. 

Lords.  If  such  be  your  gratitude,  lovely  Sabina, 
what  should  mine  be  to  those  friends  of  honour 
who  have  restored  you  to  ray  heart,  and  blessed  me 
with  a  prospect  of  that  state  of  happiness,  which  I 
truly  hope  the  married  part  of  this  company  will 


continue  to  enjoy,  and  the  unmarried  make  haste 
to  obtain. 

David.  Brother  Wrangle,  there's  one  wish  for 
you  and  my  sister ;  part  it  between  yon.  And,  bro- 
ther Frederick,  were  I  as  you,  I  would  drop  down 
on  both  knees  to  my  sweet  Lady  Ruby,  and  beg  to 
go  halves  in  the  other  wish  with  her. 

Sabina.  And  if  my  prayers  conld  profit  for  his 
sake,  I  would  kneel  and  pray  till  some  kind  saint, 
that  favours  virtuous  love,  should  hear  me. 

Fred.  (  Kneeling. )  Oh !  more  than  ever  dear,  long- 
lost,  lamented,  and  despaired  of,  even  to  distraction ; 
has  your  once  tender  heart,  weaned  by  time,  or 
alienated  by  suspicion,  forgot  its  former  feelings? 
Lady  R.  Rise,  Frederick  !  explanations  of  this 
nature  should  be  private  :  yet  I  will  freely  own,  in 
presence  of  this  company,  'twas  the  abrupt  and 
secret  maimer  of  your  leaving  me,  which  I  could 
not  reconcile  to  that  generous  sensibility  I  gave  you 
credit  for.  Did  you  write  me  one  letter  from  abroad  1 
Fred.  Several — many.   Did  you  answer  one? 
Lady  R.  As  truth  shall  judge  me,  not  a  line  of 
your's  ever  reached  ray  hands. 

David.  I  wish  to  my  soul  they  had  passed  through 
mine  ;  I  would  have  staked  my  life  for  the  delivery 
of  them.  Father,  I  should  like  to  know  if  anybody 
here  present  could  give  an  account  of  those  same 
unlucky  letters. 

6'iVM.  Say  no  more,  say  no  more.  My  conscience 
flies  in  my  face ;  but  a  man  can  do  no  more  than 
own  it. 

Fred.  I  have  done:  this  only  let  me  assert,  itt 
vindication  of  the  truth,  that  I  ceased  not  from  the 
tenderest  expostulations  on  your  silence  ;  imploring 
you  to  keep  me  in  your  thoughts,  and  promising 
eternal  constancy  on  my  part,  till  I  heard  you  was 
married:  then,  I  confess,  I  was  nothypoorite  enough 
to  send  you  my  congratulation;  my  exhausted  spi- 
rits sunk  under  the  shock  of  that  intelligence. 

Lady  R.  Here  let  us  pause.  You  have  a  zealqns 
advocate,  from  whom  I  have  heard  the  rest.  I 
hare  now  only  to  apologize  to  Sir  Miles  Mowbray 
for  ray  reception  of  his  visit,  which  if  he  is  not  dis- 
couraged to  repeat,  I  can  only  assure  hira  that  the 
same  proposal  will  not  be  treated  with  the  same 
indifference. 

Sir  M.  I  am  infinitely  happy  to  hear  you  say  so  ; 
but,  really,  madam,  I  am  so  confounded  and  ashamed 
of  my  past  mistakes  in  cases  of  the  heart,  that  I 
dare  not  venture  upon  more  than  putting  up  a 
prayer  in  secret  for  jour  happiness  and  my  son's^ 
Hitherto  I  have  been  an  oQicious,  and,  I  fear,  an 
unfortunate  father. 

Mrs.  W.  Suffer  me  for  a  moment  to  interrupt  your 
self-reproaches,  so  far,  at  least,  as  they  apply  to 
me.  I  now  declare  from  my  soul,  that  if  a  second 
choice  were  in  my  power,  I  would  voluntarily  fix  it 
where  you  first  directed. 

Mr.  W.  And  I  protest,  with  equal  and  unfeigned 
sincerity,  that,  brought  to  recollection  by  this  scene, 
and  resolute  to  emulate  the  examples  I  behold,  my 
life  shall  be  devoted  to  the  blessing  you  bestowed 
upon  me. 

SirM.  Excellently  resolved  on  both  sides!  I 
only  hope  you  will  not  want  me  to  put  you  in  mind 
of  it. 

David.  We  all  join  in  that  hope.  Peace  at  home, 
for  yoursakes,  ye  happy  husbands  !  war  abroad  for 
mine  and  yours,  my  gallant  comrades! 

Sir  M.  Corrected  by  experience,  I  will  now  ven- 
ture to  pronounce,  that  First  Love  is  a  faithful  guide  ; 
and  the  parent  who  attempts  to  turn  that  stream 
from  its  course,  makes  himself  responsible  for  all 
the  miseries  and  miscarriages  that  may  result  from 
his  diversion  of  it.  [^Exewit. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  in  Sir  Robert  Belmont'' s 
house. 

Enter  YouNG  Belmont  nnd Colonel  Raymond. 

Young  B.  Mj  dear  Colonel,  you  are  as  unlet- 
tered in  love  as  I  am  in  war.  What !  a  woman,  a 
fine  woman,  a  coquette,  and  my  sister, — and  to  be 
won  by  whining!  Mercy  on  us  !  that  a  well-built 
fellow,  with  common  sense,  should  take  pains  to 
unman  himself,  to  tempt  a  warm  girl  of  two-and- 
twenty  to  come  to  bed  to  him !  I  say,  again  and 
again,  Colonel,  my  sister's  a  woman. 

Col.  R.  And  the  very  individual  woman  that  I 
want,  Charles. 

Young  B.  And,  of  all  women  in  the  world,  the 
least  fit  for  thee.  An  April  day  is  less  change- 
able than  her  humour.  She  laughs  behind  her  fan 
at  what  she  should  not  understand;  calls  humility 
meanness,  and  blushing,  the  want  of  education.  In 
all  affairs  with  a  man,  she  goes  by  contraries;  if 
yon  tell  her  a  merry  story,  she  sighs;  if  a 
serious  one,  she  laughs ;  for  yes,  she  says  no,  and 
for  no,  yes;  and  is  mistress  of  such  obedient  fea- 
tures, that  her  looks  are  always  ready  to  confirm 
what  her  tongue  utters. 

Col.  R.  Fine  painting,  upon  my  word,  and  no 
flattery ! 

Young  B.  This  is  the  lady.  Now  for  the  lover. 
A  fellow  made  up  of  credulity  and  suspicion ;  be- 
lieving where  he  should  doubt,  and  doubting  where 
he  should  believe ;  jealous  without  cause,  and 
satisfied  without  proof.    A  great  boy,  that  has  lost 


his  way,  and  blubbering  through  every  road,  but 
the  right,  to  find  his  home  again.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Col.  R.  Mighty  florid,  indeed,  sir! 
Young  B.  Come,  come.  Colonel;  love,  that  can 
exalt  the  brute  to  a  man,  has  set  you  upon  all-fours. 
Women  are,  indeed,  delicious  creatures;  but  not 
what  you  think  them.  The  first  wish  of  every  mo- 
ther's daughter  is  power ;  the  second,  mischief:  the 
way  to  her  heart  is  by  indifference,  or  abuse ;  for 
whoever  owns  her  beauty,  will  feel  her  tyranny: 
but  if  he  call  her  ugly,  or  a  fool,  she'll  set  her  cap 
at  him,  and  take  pains  for  his  good  opinion. 

Col.  R.  And  so,  submission  and  flattery  are  out 
of  your  system? 

Young  B.  For  submission  and  flattery  I  substi- 
tute impudence  and  contradiction  ;  these  two,  well 
managed,  will  do  more  with  beauty  in  an  hour,  than 
fine  speeches  in  a  year.  Your  fine  woman  expects 
adoration,  and  receives  it  as  common  incense,  which 
every  fool  oflPers ;  while  the  rude  fellow,  who 
tells  her  truth,  claims  all  attention.  Difficulty 
endears  conquest.  To  him  only  she  appears  what 
she  should  be  to  all ;  and,  while  she  labours 
with  her  natural  charms  to  secure  him,  she's  lost 
herself. 

Col.  R.  Why,  faith  !  Charles,  there  may  be  some 
music  in  these  wild  notes ;  but  I  am  so  far  gone  in 
the  old  ballad,  that  I  can  sing  no  other  words  to 
any  tune. 

Young  B.  Ha,  ha!  Thou  poor  mournful  nightin- 
gale in  a  cage,  sing  on,  then ;  and  I'll  whistle  an 
upper  part  with  thee,  to  give  a  little  life  to  the 
measure.  , 

Col.  R.  That  will  be  kind;  for,  heaven  knows,  I 
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have  need  of  assistance.    Pr'ythee,  tell  me,  dost 
think  Rosetta  wants  understanding? 
Voimg  B.  No,  faith!  I  think  not. 

Col.R.  Goodhumonr'! 

Voung  B,  Hum!    She's  generally  pleased. 

Col.  It,  VVhat,  then,  can  reconcile  her  behaviour 
to  me,  and  her  fondness  for  such  a  reptile  as 
Faddle?  A  fellow  made  up  of  knavery  and  noise, 
wi(h  scandal  for  wit,  and  impudence  for  raillery  ; 
and  so  needy,  that  the  very  devil  might  buy  hiui 
for  a  single  guinea.  I  say,  Charles,  what  can  tempt 
hei  even  to  an  acquaintance  with  this  fellow  1 

Voung  B.  Why,  the  ve-ry  understanding  and 
good  humour  you  speak  of.  A  woman's  under- 
.stunding  is  design,  and  lier  good  humour  mischief. 
Her  advances  to  one  fool  arc  made  only  to  tease 
another. 

Col.  R.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant. 

Young B.  And  her  good  humour  is  kept  alive  by 
the  success  of  her  plots. 

Col.  R.  But  why  so  constant  to  her  fool? 

Voung  B.  Because  her  fool's  the  fittest  to  her 
purpose,  fie  has  more  tricks  than  her  monkey, 
more  prate  than  her  parrot,  more  servility  than  her 
lap-dog,  more  lies  than  her  woman,  and  more  wit 
than  her — Colonel.  And,  'faith  !  all  these  things 
considered,  I  can't  blame  my  sister  for  her  con- 
stancy. 

Col.  R.  Thou  art  a  wild  fellow,  and  in  earnest 
about  nothing  but  thy  own  pleasures;  and  so,  we'll 
change  the  subject.    What  says  Fidelia? 

Young  B.  'Why,  there,  now!  That  a  man  can'l 
instruct  another,  but  he  must  be  told,  by  way  of 
thanks,  how  mucli  he  stands  in  need  of  assistance 
himself. 

Col.  R.  Any  new  difficulties? 

Young  B.  Mountains,  Colonel,  a  few  mountains 
in  my  way.  But,  if  I  want  faith  to  remove  them,  I 
hope  r  shall  have  strength  to  climb  them,  and  that 
will  do  my  business. 

Col.  R.  She's  a  woman,  Charles. 

Ydiing  B.  By  her  outside,  one  would  guess  so; 
but  look  a  little  farther,  and,  except  the  stubborn- 
ness of  her  temper,  she  has  nothing  feminine  about 
her.  She  has  wit  without  pertness,  beauty  without 
consciousness,  pride  without  insolence,  and  desire 
without  wantonness.  In  short,  she  has  everything — 

Col.  R.  That  you  would  wish  to  ruin  in  her. 
Why,  what  a  devil  are  you,  Charles,  to  speak  so 
feelingly  of  virtues,  which  you  only  admire  to 
destroy  ! 

Young  B.  A  very  pretty  comforter,  truly  I 

Col.  R,  Come,  come,  Charles ;  if  she  is  as  well 
born  as  you  pretend,  what  hinders  you  from  che- 
rishing these  qualities  in  a  wife,  which  you  would 
ruin  in  a  mistress?     Marry  her,  marry  her. 

Young  B.  And  hang  myself  in  her  garters  the 
next  morning,  to  give  her  virtues  the  reward  of 
widowhood.  Faith  !  I  must  read  Pamela  twice 
over  first.  But  suppose  her  not  born  as  I  pretend, 
but  the  outcast  of  a  beggar,  and  obliged  to  chance 
for  a  little  education? 

Col.  R.  Why,  then,  her  mind  is  dignified  by  her 
obscurity,  and  you  will  have  the  merit  of  raising 
her  to  a  rank  which  slie  was  meant  to  adorn.  And 
Where's  the  mighty  matter  in  all  this?  You  want 
no  addition  to  your  fortune,  and  have  only  to  sacri- 
fice a  little  unnecessary  pride  to  necessary  happi- 
ness. 

Young  B.  Very  heroical,  upon  my  word!  And 
so,  iny  dear  Colonel,  one  way  or  other,  1  must  be 
married,  it  seems. 

Col.  R.  If  Fidelia  can  be  honest,  my  life  on't, 
you  are  of  my  mind  within  this  fortnight.  But, 
pr'ythee,  since  I  am  not  to  believe  your  former 
account  of  her,  who  is  this  delicious  girl,  that  must 
and  will  get  the  better  of  your  pride? 

Young  B.  A  sister  of  the  graces,  without  mortal 


father  or  mother ;  she  dropped  from  the  clouds  iii 
her  cradle,  was  lulled  by  the  winds,  christened  by 
the  rains,  fostered  by  a  hag,  sold  for  a  whore,  sen- 
tenced to  a  rape,  and  rescued  by  a  rogue — to  be 
ravished  by  her  own  consent.  There's  mystery 
and  hieroglyphic  for  you!  and  every  syllable  a 
truth,  beyond  apocrypha. 

Col.  R.  And  what  am  I  to  understand  by  all 
this  ? 

Young  B.  'Faith!  just  as  much  as  your  under- 
standing can  carry.  A  man  in  love  is  not  to  be 
trusted  v/ith  a  secret. 

Col  R.  And,  pray,  most  discreet  sir,  is  Rosetta 
acquainted  with  her  real  history? 

Young  B.  Not  a  circumstance.  She  Las  been 
amused  like  you,  and  still  believes  her  to  be  the 
sister  of  a  dead  friend  of  mine,  at  college,  be- 
queathed to  my  guardianship.  But  the  devil,  I 
find,  owes  me  a  grudge  for  former  virtues  :  for  this 
sister  of  mine,  who'dotes  upon  Fidelia,  and  believes 
everything  I  have  told  her  of  her  family  and  for- 
tune, has  very  fairly  turned  the  tallies  upon  me. 
She  talks  of  equality  of  birth,  forsooth  ;  of  virtue, 
prudence,  and  good  sense ;  and  bids  me  bless  my 
stars,  for  throwing  in  my  way  the  only  woman  in 
the  world  that  has  good  qualities  enough  to  redeem 
my  bad  ones,  and  make  me,  what  she  says  every 
man  ought  to  be — a  good  husband. 

Col.  R.  Was  ever  poor  innocent  fellow  in  such 
distress!  But  what  says  the  old  gentleman,  your 
father? 

Young  B-  Why,  'faith  !  the  certainty  of  a  little 
money  would  set  him  at  work  the  same  way.  But 
I'll  have  one  trial  of  skill  with  them  yet.  As  I 
brought  her  in  by  one  lie,  I'll  take  her  out  by  ano- 
ther. I'll  swear  she's  a  whore,  that  I  may  get  an 
opportunity  to  make  her  one. 

Col.  R.  Most  religiously  resolved,  upon  my 
word ! 

Young  B,  Between  you  and  me.  Colonel,  has 
not  your  old  gentleman.  Sir  Charles,  a  liquorish 
look-out  for  Fidelia  himself? 

Col.  R.  No,  upon  my  honour.  I  believe  his  assi- 
duities there,  are  more  to  prevent  the  designs  of 
another,  than  to  forward  any  of  his  own. 

Young  B.  As  who  should  say,  because  I  have  no 
teeth  for  a  crust,  I'll  muz/.le  the  young  dog  that 
has.  A  plague  of  everything  that's  old,  but  a 
woman!  for  'tis  but  varying  lier  vocation  a  little, 
and  you  may  make  her  as  useful  at  fifty-five  as  fif- 
teen. But  what  say  you  to  a  little  chat  with  the 
girls  this  morning?  I  believe  we  shall  find  them  in 
the  next  room. 

Col.R.  Not  immediately :  I  have  an  appointment 
at  White's. 

Young  B,  For  half-an-hour  I  am  your  man  there, 
too.     D'ye  return  so  soon? 

Col.  R.  Sooner,  if  you  will. 

Young  B.  With  all  my  heart.  A  lions!    [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Another  Apartment. 
Enter  RosETTA  nnrf  FIDELIA,  meeting. 

Res.  Oh  I  my  dear,  I  was  just  coming  to  see  if 
you  were  dressed.  You  look  as  if  you  had  plea- 
sant dreams  last  night. 

Fid.  Whatever  my  dreams  were,  they  can't  dis- 
turb the  morning's  happiness,  of  meeting  my  dear 
Rosetta  so  gay  and  charming, 

Ros.  My  sweet  creature  !  But  what  were  your 
dreams? 

Fid.  Oh!  nothing.  A  confusion  of  gay  castles, 
built  by  hope,  and  thrown  down  by  disappoint- 
ment. 

Ros.  Oh,  barbarous  !  Well,  for  my  part,  I  never 
built  a  castle  in  my  sleep,  that  would  not  last  till 
doomsday.  Give  me  a  dream,  and  I  am  mistress 
of  the  creation.     I  can  do  what  I  will  with  every 
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man  in  it ;  and  power,  power,  m}'  dear,  sleeping  or 
waking,  is  a  cliarining  tiling. 

Fid.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  a  wojnan  has  no  busi- 
ness with  power.  Power  admits  no  equal,  and 
dismisses  friendship  for  flattery.  Besides,  it  keeps 
the  men  at  a  distance,  and  that  is  not  always  what 
we  wish. 

Ros.  But  then,  my  dear,  {hey'il  come  when  we 
call  them,  and  do  what  we  bid  them,  and  go  when 
we  send  them.  There's  something  pretty  in  that, 
sure.  And  for  flattery,  take  my  word  for'l,  'tis  tlie 
highest  proof  of  a  man's  esteem.  'Tis  only  allow- 
ing what  one  has  not,  because  the  fellow  admires 
what  one  has.  And  she  that  can  keep  that,  need 
not  be  afraid  of  believing  she  has  more. 

Fid.  Ay,  if  she  can  keep  that.  But  the  danger 
is,  in  giving  up  the  substance  for  the  shadow. 
Come,  come,  my  dear,  we  are  weak  by  nature;  and 
'tis  but  knowing  that  we  are  so,  to  be  always  upon 
our  guard.  Fear  may  make  a  woman  strong,  but 
confidence  undoes  her. 

Ros.  Ha,  ha!  How  dift'erent  circumstances  direct 
difl'erent  opinions  !  You  are  in  love  with  a  rake  of 
a  fellow,  who  makes  you  afraid  of  yourself;  and  I 
hold  in  chains  a  mighty  Colonel,  who's  afraid  of 
rae.  And  so,  my  dear,  we  bolh  go  upon  right 
principles.  Your  weakness  keeps  you  upon 
your  guard,  and  my  power  leaves  me  without 
danger. 

Fid,  And  yet,  you  must  forgive  me,  if  I  tell  you, 
that  yon  love  this  Colonel. 

Ros.  Who  told  you  so,  my  dear  creature? 

Fid.  I  know  it  by  the  pains  you  take  to  vex  him. 
Besides,  I've  seen  you  look  as  if  you  did. 

Ros.  Look,  child!  Why,  don't  I  look  like  other 
peoi)le  ? 

Fid.  Ay,  like  other  people  in  love.  •  Oh !  my 
dear,  I  have  seen  just  such  looks  in  the  glass,  when 
my  heart  has  beat  at  my  very  lips. 

Ros.  Thou  art  the  most  provoking  creature — 

Fid.  You  must  pardon  me,  Rosetta;  I  have  a 
heart  but  little  inclined  to  gaiety  ;  and  am  rather 
wondering,  that  when  happiness  is  in  a  woman's 
power,  she  should  neglect  it  for  trifles  ;  or  how  it 
should  ever  enter  her  thoughts,  that  the  rigour  of  a 
mistress  can  endear  the  submission  of  a  wife. 

Ros.  As  certain,  my  dear,  as  the  repentance  of  a 
sinner  outweighs  in  opinion  the  life  of  a  saint.  But, 
to  come  to  serious  confession,  I  have,  besides  a 
woman's  inclination  to  mischief,  another  reason  for 
keeping  off  a  little:  I  am  afraid  of  being  thought 
mercenary. 

Fid.  Heyday  !  Why,  are  you  not  his  equal 
every  way? 

Ros.  That's  not  it.  I  have  told  you,  that  before 
his  father's  return  from  exile — you  know  his  un- 
happy attachments  to  a  successless  party — this 
Colonel  (brought  up  in  our  family,  and  favoured 
by  Sir  Robert  and  my  brother,)  laid  violent  siege 
to  me  for  a  whole  year.  Now,  though  I  own  I 
never  disliked  him,  in  all  that  time,  either  through 
pride,  folly,  or  a  little  mischief,  J  never  gave  him 
the  least  hint,  by  which  he  could  guess  at  my  in- 
clinations. 

Fid,  Right  woman,  upon  ray  word! 

Ros.  'Tis  now  about  three  months  since  the  king, 
in  his  goodness,  recalled  Sir  Charles  ;  and,  byre- 
storing  the  estate,  made  the  Colonel  heir  to  a  for- 
tune more  than  equal  to  my  expectations.  And  now, 
to  confess  all,  the  airs  that  folly  gave  me  before, 
reason  bids  me  continue  ;  for  to  surrender  my  heart 
at  once  to  this  new-made  commander,  would  look 
as  if  the  poor  Colonel  had  wanted  a  bribe  for  the 
governor.  Besides,  he  has  aft'ronted  mv  pride,  in 
daring  to  imagine  I  could  descend  so  low  as  to  be 
fond  of  that  creature  Faddle  ;  a  fellow,  formed 
only  to  make  one  laugh  ;  a  cordial  for  the  spleen,  to 
be  bought  by  everybody  ;  and  just  as  necessary  in 


a  family  as  a  monkey.  For  which  insolence,  I  must 
and  will  be  revenged. 

Fid.  Well,  I  confess,  this  looks  a  little  like 
reason.  But,  are  you  sure,  all  this  while,  the  Co- 
lonel, in  despair,  won't  raise  the  siege,  and  draw  off 
his  forces  to  another  place? 

Ros.  Psha!  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  the  men, 
child.  Do  but  ply  them  with  ill-usage,  and  they  are 
the  gentlest  creatures  in  the  world.  Like  other 
beasts  of  prey,  you  must  tame  them  by  hunger,  but 
if  once  you  feed  them  high,  tliey  are  apt  to  run  wild, 
and  forget  their  keepers. 

Fid.  And  are  all  men  so,  Rosetta? 

Ros.  By  the  gravity  of  that  question,  I'll  be 
whipped  now  if  you  don't  expect  ine  to  say  some- 
thing civil  of  my  l)rother.  Take  care  of  him,  Fidelia, 
for  hunger  can't  lame  him,  nor  fulness  make  him 
wilder.  To  leave  j'ou  to  his  guardianship  was  set- 
ling  the  fox  to  keep  the  chicken. 

Fid.  Wild  as  he  is,  my  heart  can  never  beat  to 
another.  And  then,  I  have  obligations  that  would 
amaze  you. 

Ros.  Obligations!  Let  me  die,  if  I  would  not 
marry  my  Colonel's  papa,  and  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  oblige  or  disoblige  me. 

Fid.  Still  you  banter  me  with  Sir  Charles.  Upon 
my  life,  he  has  no  more  designs  upon  me  than  j'ou 
have.  I  know  no  reason  for  his  friendship  but  his 
general  humanity,  or,  perhaps,  the  singularity  of  my 
circumstances. 

Ros.  Why,  as  you  say,  youth  and  beauty  are 
particular  circumstances  to  move  humanity.  Ha, 
ha,  ha  !  Oh  !  my  dear,  time's  a  great  tell-tale,  and 
will  discover  all.  What  a  sweet  mamma  shall  I 
have,  when  I  marry  the  Colonel! 

Enter  YouNG  BELMONT  atid  CoLONEL  Raymond. 

Young  B.  When  you  marry  the  Colonel,  sister! 
A  match,  a  match,  child!  Here  he  is,  just  in  the 
nick;  and,  'faith!  as  men  go,  very  excellent  stuff 
for  a  husband. 

Col.  R.  Those  were  lucky  words,  madam. 

Ros.  Perhaps  not  so  lucky,  if  you  knew  all,  sir. 
Now,  or  never,  for  a  little  lying,  Fidelia,  if  you 
love  me.  {Apart  to  Fidelia.) 

Fid.  I'll  warrant  you,  my  dear.  Youmustknow, 
sir,  (to  Young  Belmont)  that  your  sister  has  taken 
it  into  her  head  that  the  Colonel's  father  is  my 
lover. 

Ros.  What  is  she  going  to  say  now?  {Aside.) 

Fid.  And  as  she  looks  upon  herself  to  be  as  good 
as  married  to  the  Colonel — 

Ros.  Who,  I!     I— 

Fid.  She  has  been  settling  some  family  affairs 
with  her  new  mamma  here;  and,  upon  my  word, 
she's  a  sweet  contriver. 

Ros.  And  you  think  I  won't  be  even  with  you 
for  this,  Fidelia? 

Young  B.  Sister ! 

Col.  R,  And  was  it  so,  madam?  And  may  I 
hope? 

Ros.  Was  it  so,  madam !  And  may  I  hope ! 
{Mocking  him.)  No,  sir,  it  was  not  so,  and  yoa 
may  not  hope.     Do  you  call  this  wit,  Fidelia? 

Fid.  My  dear  creature,  you  must  allow  me  to 
laugh  a  little.     Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Ros.  'Tis  mighty  well,  madam!  Oh!  for  a  little 
devil  at  my  elbow  now,  to  help  out  invention! 
{Aside.) 

Young  B.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Won't  it  come,  sister? 

Ros.  As  soon  as  your  manners,  brother.  Yoa 
and  your  grave  friend  there  have  been  genteelly 
employed,  indeed,  in  listening  at  the  door  of  a  lady's 
chamber ;  and  then,  because  you  heard  nothing  for 
your  purpose,  to  turn  my  own  words  to  a  meaning, 
I  should  hate  myself  for  dreaming  of. 

Young  B.  Why,  indeed,  child,  we  might  have 
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perplexed  yoii  a  little,  if  Fidelia  had  not  so  art- 
fully brouglit  you  off. 

Ros.  Greatly  obliged  to  her,  really.  (Walking  in 
disorder. ) 

Col.  R.  I  never  knew  till  now,  Rosetta,  that  I 
could  find  a  pleasure  in  your  uneasiness. 

Ros.  And  you  tbink,  sir,  that  I  shall  easily  for- 
give this  insolence?  But  you  maybe  mistaken, 
sir. 

Young  B.  Poor  thing,  how  it  pants!  Come,  it 
sball  have  a  husband.  We  must  about  it  immedi- 
ately, Colonel,  for  she's  all  over  in  a  Hame. 

Ros.  You  grow  impertinent,  brother.  Is  there 
no  relief?  {Aside.) 

Young  B.  Shall  I  lift  up  the  sash  for  a  little  air, 
child? 

Enter  Servant. 
Ros.  So!  John,  have  you  delivered  the  card  I 
gave  you  ? 

Serv.  Yes,  madam ;  and  Mr.  Faddle  desires  his 
compliments  to  your  ladyship,  and  Madam  Fidelia. 
Ros.  Mr.  Faddle,  John?     Where  did  you  see 
him? 

aerv.  He  met  me  in  the  street,  madam,  and  made 
me  step  into  a  coffee-house  with  him,  till  he  wrote 
this,  madam.  [Delivers  a  letter,  ami  exit. 

Ros.  Oh  !  the  kind  creature !  Here's  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Faddle,  Fidelia!  Fortune,  I  thank  thee 
for  this  little  respite!  (Aside,  and  reading  the 
letter.^ 

Col.  jR.  Does  she  suffer  the  fool  to  write  to  her. 
too  ?  ' 

Fid.  What,  pining,  Colonel,  in  the  midst  of  vic- 
tory ? 

Col.  R.  To  receive  his  letters,  madam!  I  shall 
run  mad. 

Young  B.  So !  away  prop,  and  down  scaffold ! 
All's  over,  I  see. 

Ros.  Oh  !  Fidelia,  you  shall  hear  it.  You  shall 
all  hear  it.  And  there's  something  in't  about  (he 
Colonel,  loo. 

Cul.R.  About  me,  madam?  (Peevishly.) 
Ros.  Nay,  Colonel,  I  am  not  at  all  angry  now. 
Methinks,  this  letter  has  made  me  quite  another 
creature.  To  he  sure,  Mr.  Faddle  has  the  most 
gallant  way  of  writing!  But  his  own  words  will 
speak  best  for  him.  (Reads.)  "Dear  creature, — 
Since  I  saw  you  yesterday  time  has  hung  upon  me  like 
a  winter  in  the  country ;  and  unless  you  appear  at  re- 
hearsal of  the  new  opera  this  morning,  my  sun  will  be 
in  total  eclipse  for  two  hours.  Lady  Fanny  made  us 
laugh  last  vight,  at  What's  my  Thought  like,  by  com- 
paring your  Colonel  to  a  great  box  o'  the  ear;  because 
it  tvas  very  rude,  she  said,  and  what  nobody  cared 
for.  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  say,  but  the  clamour 
of  a  coffee-house  is  an  interruption  to  the  sentiments 
of  love  and  veneration  with  which  I  am, — Madam, 
most  unspeakably  your  s,  William  Faddle."  Is 
it  not  very  polite,  Colonel? 

Col.  R.  Extremely,  madam.  Only  a  little  out  as 
to  the  box  o'  the  ear  ;  for  you  shall  see  him  take  it, 
madam,  as  carelessly  as  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

Ros.  Fie  !  Colonel,  you  would  not  quarrel  before 
a  lady,  I  hope.  Fidelia,  you  must  oblige  me  with 
your  company  to  the  rehearsal.  I'll  go  put  on  my 
capuchin,  and  step  into  the  coach,  this  moment. 

Fid.  I  am  no  friend  to  public  places;  but  I'll 
attend  you,  madam. 

Ros.  You'll  come.  Colonel? 
Col,  R.  To  be  sure,  madam. 
Young  B.  Sister!     Oh  !  you're  a  good  creature  ! 
[Exit  Rosetta,  laughing  affectedly. 
Fid.  Shall  we  have   your  company,   sir?    (To 
Young  B. ) 

Young  B.  We  could  find  a  way  to  employ  time 
better,  child;  but  I  am  your  shadow,  and  must 
move  with  you  everywhere.  [Exit  Fidelia.']  Ha, 
ha,  ha !    How  like  a  beaten  general  dost  thou  look 


now !  while  the  enemy  is  upon  the  march,  to  pro- 
claim Te  Deum  for  a  complete  victory: 

Col.  R.  I  am  but  a  man,  Charles,  and  find  myself 
no  match  for  the  devil  and  a  woman. 

Young  B,  Courage,  boy !  and  the  flesh  and  the 
devil  may  be  subdued.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Such  a 
Colonel !  [Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — Sir  Robert  Belmont's  house. 

Enter  SiR  ROBERT  Belmont  and  Sir  Charles 
Raymond. 

Sir  R.  A  voracious  young  dog!  Must  I  feed 
ortolans  to  pamper  his  gluttony? 

Sir  C.  Be  under  no  apprehension.  Sir  Robert : 
Mr.  Belmont's  excesses  are  mitigated  by  the  levity 
of  youth,  and  a  too  early  indulgence.  In  his  mo- 
ments of  thinking,  I  know  him  generous  and  noble.. 
And  for  Fidelia,  I  think  I  can  be  answerable  for, 
her  conduct,  both  in  regard  to  what  she  owes  her- 
self and  you. 

Sir  R.  Why,  look  yon.  Sir  Charles,  the  girl's  a 
sweet  girl,  and  a  good  girl,  and  beauty's  a  fine 
thing,  and  virtue's  a  fine  thing  ;  but,  as  for  mar- 
riage, wh}',  a  man  may  buy  fine  things  too  dear.  A 
little  money,  Sir  Charles,  would  set  off  her  beauty, 
and  find  her  virtue  employment.  But  the  young 
rogue  does  not  say  a  word  of  that  of  late. 

Sir  C.  Nor  of  marriage,  I  am  sure.  His  love  of 
liberty  will  prevent  your  fears  one  way,  and,  I 
hope,  Fidelia's  honour,  another. 

Sir  R.  Must  not  have  her  ruined  though. 
Sir  C.  Fear  it  not.  Sir  Robert.  And  when  next 
you  see  your  son,  be  a  little  particular  in  your  en- 
quiries about  her  family  and  circumstances.  If  she 
is  what  her  behaviour  bespeaks  her,  and  he  pre- 
tends, a  lady  of  birth  and  fortune,  why,  secrets  are 
unnecessary:  if  he  declines  an  explanation,  look 
upon  the  whole  as  a  contrivance  to  cover  purposes 
which  we  must  guard  against. 

Sir  R.  What,  you  don't  think  the  rogue  has  had 
her,  eh.  Sir  Charles? 

Sir  C.  No,  upon  ray  honour !  I  hold  her  inno- 
cence to  be  without  stain.  But,  to  deal  freely  with 
my  friend,  I  look  upon  her  story  as  strange  and 
improbable.  An  orphan  of  beauty,  family,  and 
fortune,  committed  by  a  dying  brother,  to  the  sole 
care  of  a  licentious  young  fellow  !  You  must  par- 
don me,  Sir  Robert. 
Sir  R.  Pray,  go  on,  sir. 

Sir  C.  Brouglit  in  at  midnight,  too!  And  then, 
a  young  creature  so  educated,  and  so  irresistibly 
amiable,  to  be,  in  all  appearance,  without  alliance, 
friend,  or  acquaintance,  in  the  wide  world!  a  link, 
torn  off  from  the  general  chain  !  I  say.  Sir  Robert, 
this  is  strange. 

Sir  R.  By  my  troth,  and  so  it  is ! 
Sir  C.  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  interested  in  this 
lady's  concerns;  but,  yesterday,  I  indulged  my 
curiosity  with  her,  perhaps,  beyond  the  bounds  of 
good-manners :  I  gave  a  loose  to  my  suspicion,  and 
added  oaths  of  secrecy  to  my  enquiries.  But  her. 
answers  only  served  to  multiply  my  doubts;  and, 
still  as  I  persisted,  I  saw  her  cheeks  covered  with 
blushes,  and  her  eyes  swimming  in  tears.  But,  my 
life  upon  it,  they  were  the  blushes  and  the  tears  of 
innocence. 

Sir  R.  We  must  and  will  be  satisfied.  Sir 
Charles. 

Sir  C.  For  who  knows,  while  we  are  delaying, 
but  some  unhappy  mother,  perhaps,  of  rank,  too, 
may  be  wringing  her  hands,  in  bitterness  of  misery, 
for  this  lost  daughter.  Girls  who  have  kept  their 
virtue,  Sir  Robert,  have  done  mad  things  for  a  man 
they  love. 
&ir  R.  And  so,  indeed,  they  hare.    I  remember. 
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when  I  was  a  young  fellow  myself — bat  is  not  that 
my  Charles  coming  throngli  the  hall  yonder? 

Sir  C.  Ay,  Sir  Robert.  Attack  him  now:  but 
let  your  inquiries  have  more  the  shew  of  accidental 
chat,  than  design;  for  too  much  earnestness  may 
beget  suspicion.  And  so,  sir,  I  leave  you  to  your 
discretion.  [Exit, 

Sir  H.  You  shall  see  me  again  before  dinner.  A 
plague  of  these  young,  rakehelly  rogues  !  a  girl's 
worth  twenty  of  them — if  one  could  but  manage 
her. 

'    Enter  Young  Belmont,  repeating, 

"  No  warning  of  tli  approaching  flame. 
Swiftly,  like  sudden  death,  it  came; 
Like  mariners,  by  lightning  kill  d, 
I  burnt  the  moment — 

My  dear  sir,  I  have  not  seen  you  to-day  before. 

Sir  It.  What,  studying  poetry,  boy,  to  help  out 
the  year's  allowance? 

Young  B.  'Faith  !  sir,  times  are  hard,  and  unless 
you  come  down  with  a  fresh  hundred  now  and  then, 
I  may  go  near  to  disgrace  your  family,  and  turn 
poet. 

Sir  B.  And  so  want  friends  all  thy  life  after! 
But  now  we  talk  of  money,  Charles,  what  art  thou 
doing  with  Fidelia's  money  1  I  am  thinking,  that 
a  round  sum  thrown  into  the  stocks  now  uiiglit  turn 
to  a  pretty  tolerable  account. 

Young  B.  The  slocks,  sir? 

Sir  R.  Ay,  boy.  My  broker  will  be  here  after 
dinner,  and  he  shall  have  a  little  chat  with  thee 
about  laying  out  a  few  of  her  thousands. 

Young  B.  I  hope  he'll  tell  us  where  we  shall  get 
these  tbonsands.  {Aside.) 

Sir  R.  Thou  dost  not  answer  me,  Charles.  Art 
dumb,  boy'! 

Young  B.  Why,  to  be  sure,  sir,  as  to  that — 
Fidelia— I  can't  say,  but  that  she  may — hovfever, 
that  is,  you  know,  sir — if,  as  to  possibility — will 
your  broker  be  here  after  dinner  ,sir? 

Sir  R.  Take  a  little  lime,  Charles  ;  for,  at  pre- 
sent, thou  dost  not  make  thyself  so  clearly  under- 
stood. 

Young  B.  Quite  right,  to  be  sure,  sir.  Nothing 
could,  beyond  all  doubt,  be  more  judicious,  or  more 
advantageous.  Her  interest,  sir — why,  as  to  that 
— a  pretty  fortune — but,  did  you  know  her  brother, 
sir? 

SirR.  Who,  I,  child f    No. 

Young  B.  'Faith!  nor  I,  neither.  (Aside.)  Not 
know  Jack,  sir?  The  rogue  would  have  made  you 
laugh.  Did  I  never  read  you  any  of  his  epigrams? 
But  then,  he  had  such  an  itch  for  play  !  Why,  he 
would  set  you  a  whole  fortune  at  a  cast.  And  such 
a  mimic,  too!  but  no  economy  in  tlie  world.  Why, 
it  cost  him  a  cool  six  thousand  to  stand  for  member 
once.  Oh !  I  could  tell  you  such  stories  of  that 
election,  sir — 

Sir  R.  Pr'ythee,  what  borough  did  he  stand 
for? 

Young  B.  Lord!  sir,  he  was  flung  all  to  nothing. 
My  Lord  What-d'ye-call-um's  son  cariied  it,  tif- 
teen  to  one,  at  half  the  expense.  In  short,  sir,  by 
hii  extravagance,  aft'airs  are  so  perplexed,  so  very 
intricate,  that,  upon  my  word,  sir,  I  declare  it,  I 
don't  know  what  to  think  of  them.  A  plague  of 
these  questions!  {Aside.) 

SirR.  But  she  has  friends  and  relations,  Charles  ; 
I  fancy,  if  I  knew  who  they  were,  something  might 
be  done. 

Young  B.  Yes,  yes,  sir,  she  has  friends  and  rela- 
tions— I  see,  sir,  you  know  nothing  of  her  aflairs — ■ 
such  a  string  of  them !  The  only  wise  thing  her 
brother  ever  did  was  making  me  her  guardian,  to 
take  her  out  of  the  reach  of  those  wretches;  I  shall 
never  forget  his  last  words  :  "  Whatever  you  do, 
1       my  dear  Charles,"  says  he,  taking  me  by  the  hand, 


"keep  that  girl  from  her  relations."  Why,  T 
would  not,  for  a  thousand  pounds,  sir,  that  any  of 
them  should  know  where  she  is. 

Sir  R.  Why,  we  have  been  a  little  cautious, 
Charles.     But  where  does  the  estate  lie? 

Young  B.  Lord !  sir,  an  estate  and  no  estate.  I 
wonder  a  man  of  your  knowledge  should  ask  the 
question.  An  earthquake  may  swallow  it  for  any- 
thing I  care. 

Sir  R.  But  where  does  it  lie,  Charles?  In  what 
county,  I  say? 

Young  B.  And  then,  there's  the  six  thousand 
pounds  that  her  father  left  her — 

Sir  R.  What!  that  gone  too,  Charles? 

Young  B.  Just  as  good,  I  believe.  Every  shil- 
ling on't  in  a  lawyer's  hands. 

Sir  R.  But  she  is  not  afraid  to  see  him,  too, 
Charles?     Where  does  he  live? 

Young  B.  Live,  sir!  Do  you  think  such  a  fellow 
ought  to  live?  Why,  he  has  trumped  up  a  contract 
of  marriage  with  this  girl,  sir,  under  the  penalty  of 
her  whole  fortune.  There's  a  piece  of  work  for 
you! 

Sir  R.  But  has  he  no  name,  Charles?  What  is 
he  called,  I  say  ? 

Young  B.  You  can't  call  him  by  any  name  that's 
too  bad  for  him.  But,  if  I  don't  draw  his  gown 
over  his  ears,  why,  say  I  am  a  bad  guardian,  sir, 
that's  all. 

SirR,  If  this  should  be  apocryphal,  now! 

Young  B.  Sir? 

Sir  R.  A  fetch,  a  fib,  Charles,  to  conceal  some 
honest  man's  daughter,  that  you  have  stolen,  child. 

Young  B,  And  brought  into  a  sober  family,  to 
have  the  entire  possession  of,  without  let  or  mo- 
lestation! Why,  what  a  deal  of  money  have  you 
lavished  away,  sir,  upon  the  education  of  a  fool ! 

SirR,  There  is  but  that  one  circumstance  to 
bring  thee  oft'.  For,  to  be  sure,  her  affairs  might 
have  been  as  well  settled  in  private  lodgings.  And, 
besides,  Charles,  a  world  of  troublesome  questions 
and  lying  answers  might  have  been  saved.  But 
take  care,  boy,  for  I  may  be  in  the  secret  before 
thou  art  aware  on't.     A  great  rogue,  Charles ! 

[Exit. 

Young  B.  So!  the  mine's  sprung,  I  see,  and 
Fidelia  has  betrayed  me.  And  yet,  upon  cooler 
thonghts,  she  durst  not  break  her  word  with  me  ; 
for,  though  she's  a  woman,  the  devil  has  no  part  in 
her.  Now  will  I  be  hanged,  if  my  loving  sister  is 
not  at  the  bottom  of  all  this :  but  if  I  don't  out-plot 
her — let  me  see — ay,  Faddle  shall  be  called  in  ;  for 
the  fool  loves  mischief,  like  an  old  maid,  and  will 
outlie.an  attorney. 

Enter  RosETTA. 

Ros.  What,  musing,  brother!  Now  would  I 
fain  know  which,  of  all  the  virtues,  has  been  the 
subject  of  your  contemplations. 

Young  B.  Patience,  patience,  child;  for  he  that 
has  connexion  with  a  woman,  let  her  be  wife,  mis- 
tress, or  sister,  must  have  patience. 

Ros.  The  most  useful  thing  in  the  world,  bro- 
ther; and  Fidelia  shall  be  your  tutoress.  I'll  hold 
six  to  four  that  she  leads  you  into  the  practice  on't, 
with  more  dexterity  than  the  best  philosopher  in 
England.  She  shallteach  it,  and  yet  keep  the  heart 
without  hope,  brother. 

Young  B.  Why,  that's  a  contVary  method  to 
your's,  sister:  for  you  give  hope  where  you  mean 
to  try  patience  most,  and,  I  take  it,  you  are  the 
abler  mistress  in  the  art.  Why,  every  coxcomb 
in  town  has  been  your  scholar,  child. 

Ros.  Not  to  learn  patience;  there's  your  mistake 
now  ;  for  it  has  been  my  constant  practice  to  put 
my  scholars  out  of  all  patience.  What  are  yott 
thinking  of,  brother ! 

Young  B,  Why,   I   was   thinking,    child,    that 
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[Act  II' 


'twould  be  a  question  to  puzzle  a  conjurer,  wbat  a 
coquette  was  made  for. 

Itos.  Am  I  one,  brother? 

Young  B.  Ob,  fie,  sister! 

Ros.  Lord!  I,  that  am  no  conjurer,  can  tell  you 
that.  A  coquette  !  oh  !  why,  a  coquette  is  a  sort 
of  beautiful  dessert  in  wax-work,  that  tempts  the 
fool  to  an  entertainment,  merely  to  baulk  his  appe- 
tite. And  will  any  one  tell  me  that  nature  has  no 
hand  in  the  making  a  coquette,  when  she  answers 
such  wise  and  necessary  purposes?  Now,  pray, 
sir,  tell  me  wbat  a  rake  was  made  for"? 

Young  B.  Am  I  one,  sister? 

Ros.  Oh,  fie,  brother! 

Young  B.  Nay,  child,  if  a  coquette  be  so  useful 
in  the  system  of  morals,  a  rake  must  be  the  most 
horrid  thing  in  nature.  He  was  born  for  her  de- 
struction, child;  she  loses  her  being  at  the  very 
sight  of  him,  and  drops  plump  into  his  arms,  like  a 
charmed  bird  into  the  mouth  of  a  rattle-snake. 

Ros.  Bless  us  all !  What  a  mercy  it  is,  that  we 
are  brother  and  sister  I 

Young  B.  Be  thankful  for't  night  and  morning, 
upon  your  knees,  bussy ;  for  I  should  certainly 
have  been  the  ruin  of  you.  But  come,  Rosetta, 
'tis  allowed,  then,  that  we  are  rake  and  coquette: 
and  now,  do  you  know,  that  the  essential  difl'erence 
between  us  lies  only  in  two  words — petticoat  and 
breeches. 

Ros.  Ay!  make  that  out,  and  you'll  do  some- 
thing. 

Young  B.  Pleasure,  child,  is  the  business  of 
both;  and  the  same  principles  that  make  me  a  rake, 
would  make  you — no  better  than  you  should  be, 
were  it  not  for  that  tax  upon  the  petticoat,  called 
scandal.  Your  wishes  are  restrained  by  fear;  mine 
authorised  by  custom;  and,  while  you  are  forced 
to  sit  down  with  the  starved  comfort  of  making 
men  fools,  I  am  upon  the  wing  to  make  girls — 
women,  child. 

Ros.  Now,  as  I  hope  to  be  married,  I  would  not 
be  a  rake  for  the  whole  world,  unless  J  were  a 
man;  and  then,  I  do  verily  believe,  1  should  turn 
out  just  such  another. 

Young  B  That's  my  dear  sister!  Give  me  your 
hand,  child.  Why,  now,  thou  art  the  honestest  girl 
in  St.  James's  parish  ;  and  I'll  trust  thee  for  the 
future  with  all  my  secrets  :  I  am  going  to  Fidelia, 
child. 

Ros.  What  a  pity  'tis,  brother,  that  she  is  not 
such  a  coquette  as  I  am  ! 

Young  B.  Not  so,  neither,  my  sweet  sister  ;  for, 
'faith!  the  conquest  will  be  too  easy  to  keep  a  man 
constant. 

Ros.  Civil  creature! 

Young  B.  But  here  comes  the  Colonel !  Now  to 
Qur  several  vocations ;  you  to  fooling,  and  I  to  bu- 
siness. At  dinner  we'll  meet,  and  compare  notes, 
child. 

Ros.  For  a  pot  of  coB'ee,  I  succeed  best. 

Young  B.  'Faith!  I'm  afraid  so.  [Exit. 

Enter  Colonel  Raymond. 

Col.  R.  To  meet  you  alone,  madam,  is  a  happi- 
ness— 

Ros.  Pray,  Colonel,  are  you  a  rake?  Methinks, 
I  would  fain  liave  you  a  rake. 

Col.  R.  Why  so,  madam?  'Tis  a  character  I 
never  was  fond  of. 

Ros.  Because  I  am  tired  of  being  a  coquette ; 
and  my  brother  says  that  a  rake  can  transform  one 
in  the  flirt  of  a  fan. 

Col.  R.  I  would  be  anything,  madam,  to  be  better 
in  your  opinion. 

Ros.  If  you  were  a  rake,  now,  what  would  you 
say  to  me? 

Col.  R.  Nothing,  madam.  I  would — {Snatches 
her  band  and  kisses  it.) 


Ros.  Bless  me  !  is  the  man  mad?  I  only  asked 
what  you  would  say  to  rae. 

Col.  R.  I  would  say,  madam,  that  you  are  my 
life,  my  soul,  my  angel!  That  all  my  hopes  of  hap- 
piness are  built  upon  your  kindness. 

Ros.  Very  well !  keep  it  up  ! 

Col.  R.  That  your  smiles  are  brighter  than  virr-      ■ 
tue,  and  your  chains  sweeter  than  liberty.  1 

Ros.  Upon  my  word!  \ 

Col.  R.  Oh  !  Rosetta,  how  can  you  trifle  with  a 
heart  that  loves  you? 

Ros.  Very  well !  pathetic,  too ! 

Col.  R.  Psha!  this  is  not  in  your  nature. 

Ros.  Suspicion!  Pretty  enough  ! 

Col.  R.  You  know  I  have  not  deserved  this. 

R<>s.  Anger,  too!  Goon! 

Col.  R.  No,  madam ;  Faddle  can  divert  you  this 
way  at  an  easier  price.  , 

Ros.  And  jealousy  !  All  the  vicissitudes  of  love! 
Incomparable! 

Col.  R.  You  will  force  me  to  tell  you,  madam, 
that  I  can  bear  to  be  your  jest  no  longer. 

Ros.  Or  thus : 

"  Am  I  the  jest  of  her  I  love? 
Forbid  it  all  the  gods  above !" 

It  may  be  rendered  either  way  ;  but  I  am  for  the 
rhyme  :  I  love  poetry  vastly.  Don't  you  love  poe- 
try. Colonel? 

Col.  R.  This  is  beyond  all  patience,  madam. 
{Very  angrily.') 

Ros.  Bless  me!  Why,  you  have  not  been  in 
earnest.  Colonel?  Lord,  lord  !  how  a  silly  woman 
may  be  rnistaken! 

Col.  R.  Shall  I  ask  you  one  serious  question, 
madam? 

Ros.  Why,  I  find  myself  somewhat  whimsical 
this  morning,  and  I  don't  care  if  I  do  take  a  little 
stuff;  but  don't  let  it  be  bitter. 

Col.  R.  Am  I  to  be  your  fool  always,  madam,  or, 
like  other  fools,  lo  be  made  a  husband  of  when  my 
time's  out? 

Ros.  Lord !  3'ou  men-creatures  do  ask  the 
strangest  questions !  Why,  how  can  I  possibly 
say  now,  wbat  I  shall  do  ten  years  hence? 

Col.R.  1  am  answered,  madam.  (  Walking  in  dis- 
order. ) 

Enter  Servant. 
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Serv.  Mr.  Faddle,  madam. 

Filter  Faddle. 


[Exit. 


Fad.  Ah  !  ray  dear,  soft  toad!  And  the  Colonel, 
by  all  that's  scarlet!  Now,  plague  catch  me,  if 
nature  ever  formed  so  complete  a  couple,  since  the 
first  pair  in  Paradise  ! 

Ros.  'Tis  well  you  are  come,  Faddle ;  give  me 
something  to  laugh  at,  or  I  shall  die  with  the 
spleen. 

Col.  R.  Ay,  sir,  make  the  ladj'  laugh  this  mo- 
ment, or  I  shall  break  your  bones,  rascal. 

Fad.  Lord!  Colonel — what — what — eh? 

Col.  R.  Make  her  laugh  this  instant,  T  say,  or 
I'll  make  you  cry.  Not  make  her  laugh  when  she 
bids  you!  Why,  sirrah,  I  have  made  her  laugh  this 
half-hour  without  bidding. 

Ros.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Fad.  Wliy,  there,  there,  there,  Colonel! — she 
does,  she  does! 

Enter  YouNG  Belmont  and  Fidelia. 

Young  B.  Why,  how  nOw,  Faddle?  What  has 
been  the  matter,  pr'ythee? 

Col.  R.  A  rascal !   Not  make  a  lady  laugh  ! 

Fad.  What,  Charles,  and  my  little  Fiddy,  too  ! 
Stand  by  me  a  little ;  for  this  robust  Colonel  has 
relaxed  my  very  sinews,  and  quite  tremulafed  my 
whole  system.  I  could  not  have  collected  myself, 
without  your  presence. 
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Fid.  And  was  he  angry  with  you,  Faddle  ? 

Fad.  To  a  degree,  my  dear:  but  I  have  forgot 
it ;  I  bear  no  malice  to  any  one  in  the  world,  child. 

Ros.  Do  you  know,  Faddle,  that  I  have  a  quar- 
rel with  you,  too? 

i^nrf.  You,  child!  He,  he!  What,  I  am  incon- 
stant, I  suppose ;  and  have  been  the  ruin  of  a  few 
families  this  winter,  eh,  child  "i  Murder  will  out, 
though  it's  done  in  (he  centre.  But,  comei,  vivace! 
let  the  storm  loose;  and  you  shall  see  nie  weather 
it,  like  the  osier  in  the  fable — it  may  bend,  but  not 
break  me. 

Ros.  Nay,  it  shall  come  in  a  breeze:  .I'll  whisper 
it.  (Whispers  Faddle.) 

Young  Ji.  Colonel! 

Col.  R.  Now  I  could  cut  my  throat,  for  being 
yexed  at  this  puppy  ;  and  yet  the  devil,  jealonsy, 
will  have  it  so.  {Apart  to  Youiiy  B.) 

Fad.  Oh !    what   a   creature   have  3'ou   named, 
child  !    He,  he,  he  I    May  grace  renounce  ine,  and  | 
darkness  seal  my  eye-lids,  if  I  would  not  as  soon  I 
make  love  to  a  milliner's  doll  ! 

Young  B.  Pr'ythee,  what  mistress  has  she  found  [ 
out  for  thee,  Faddle? 

Fad.  By  all  that's  odious,  Charles,  Miss  Gargle,  j 
the  'pothecary's  daughter!  the  toad  is  fond  of  me, 
that's  positive;  but  such  a  mess  of  water-grnel!  ; 
Ugh!    To  all  purposes  of  jov,   she's  an  armful  of  j 
dry  shavings!  and  then,  she's  so  jealous  of  onf  I  j 
"  Lord  !"  says  she,  "  Mr.  Faddle,  yon  are  eternally 
at  Sir  Robert's ;  one  c^n't  set  eyes  upon  you  in  a 
whole  day."  He,  he!    And  then,  the  tears  do  so 
trickle  down  those  white-wash  cheeks  of  her's,  that, 
if  she  could  but  warm  me  to  the  least  fit  of  the 
heart-burn,  I  believe  I  should  be  tempted  to  take 
Ler,  by  way  of  chalk  and  water.    He,  he,  he! 

Young  B.  Ros.  and  Fid.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Ros.  Isn't  he  a  pleasant  creature.  Colonel? 

Col.  R.  Certainly,  madam,  of  infinite  wit,  with 
abundance  of  modesty. 

Fad.  Pooh  !  plague  of  modesty.  Colonel !  But 
do  you  know,  you  slim  toad,  you  !  (<o  Ros.)  what 
a  battle  I  had  last  night,  in  a  certain  company, 
about  yon,  and  that  ugly  gipsy  there"? 

Fid.  Meaning  me,  sir? 

Fad.  Pert  and  pretty  !  You  must  know,  there 
was  Jack  Taffaty,  Billy  Cruel,  Lord  Harry  Gymp, 
and  I,  at  Jack's  lodgings,  all  in  tip-top  spirits,  over 
a  pint  of  burgundy — a  pox  of  all  drinking  though! 
I  shall  never  get  it  out  of  my  head.  Well,  we  were 
toasting  a  round  of  beauties,  you  must  know  :  "  The 
girl  of  your  heart,  Faddle,"  says  my  lord.  "  Ro- 
setta  Belmont,  my  lord,"  says  I  :  and,  'faith!  down 
you  went,  you  delicate  little  devil  you,  in  almost 
half  a  glass.  "  Rot  your  toast,"  says  my  lord,  "  I 
was  fond  of  her  last  winter."  "  She's  a  wit,"  says 
Jack.  "And  a  scold,  by  all  that's  noisy!"  says 
Billy.   "  Isn't  she  a  little  freckled?"  says  ray  lord. 

"  D ly  padded,"  says  Jack ;  "  and  painted  like 

a  Dutch  doll,  by  Jupiter!"  says  Billy.  "She's 
very  unsusceptible,"  says  my  lord.-  "No  more 
warmth  than  a  snow-ball,"  says  Jack.  "  A  mere 
cold  bath  to  a  lover,  curse  catch  me!"  says  Billy. 
"  He,  he,  he!"  says  I,  "  that's  because  you  want 
heart  to  warm  her,  my  dears  ;  to  me,  now,  she's  all 
over  combustibles;  I  can  electrify  her  by  a  look: 
touch  but  her  lip,  and  snap  she  goes  off,  in  a  flash 
of  fire  !'■ 

Ros.  Oh,  the  wretch  !  what  a  picture  has  he 
drawn  of  me!  (To  Fidelia.) 

Fid.  You  must  be  curious,  my  dear. 
Young  B.  Hn,  ha!     But    vou   forgot    Fidelia, 
Faddle. 

Fad.  Oh!  "And  there's  the  new  face,"  says 
Billy,  "  Fidelia,  I  think  they  call  her."  "  If  she 
were  an  appurtenance  of  mine,"  says  my  lord, 
"  I'd  hang  lier  upon  a  peg  in  my  wardrobe,  amongst 
niv  cast  clothes."     "With  those  demure  looks  of 


her's,"  says  Jack,  "  I'd  send  her  to  my  aunt  in 
Worcestershire,  to  set  her  face  by,  when  she  went 
to  church."  "Or,  what  think  you,"  says  Billy, 
"  of  keeping  her  in  a  shew-glass,  by  way  of— gen- 
tlemen and  ladles,  walk  in,  and  see  the  curiosity  of 
curiosities,  the  perfect  Pamela  in  high  life!  Ob- 
serve, gentlemen,  the  blushing  of  her  cheeks,  the 
turning  up  of  her  eyes,  and  her  tongue,  that  says 
nothing  but  fie,  fie!  Ha,  ha,  ha!"  "  Incomi)arable  !" 
said  all  three.  "  Pooh  !  pox  !"  says  I,  "  not  so  bad 
as  that,  neither:  the  little  toad  has  not  seen  much 
of  the  town,  indeed,  but  she'll  do,  in  time  ;  and  a 
glass  of  preniac  may  serve  one's  turn,  you  know, 
when  champagne  is  not  to  be  had."  (Bowing  to 
Rosetta.) 

All.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Young  B.  Why,  thou  didst  give  it  them,  'faith, 
bully ! 

Enter  Servant,  and  whispers  Rosetta. 

Ros.  Come,  gentlemen,  dinner  waits.  We  shall 
have  all  your  companies,  I  hope? 

Young  B.  You  know,  yon  dine  with  me,  at  the 
King's  Arms,  Faddle?  (Apart  to  Faddle.) 

Fad.  Do  T?  I  am  sorry,  ray  dear  creature,  that 
a  particular  appointment  robs  me  of  the  honour. 
(To  Rosetta.) 

Ros.  Psha!  you  are  always  engaged,  I  think. 
Come,  Fidelia.  [Exit tvith  Fidelia, 

Col.  R.  Whj',  then,  thank  heaven,  there's  some 
respite.  [Exit. 

Young  B.  Hark  you,  Faddle!   I  hope  you  are 
not  in  the  least  ignorant,  that,  upon  particular  occa-    ' 
sions,  you  can  be  a  very  great  rascal? 

Fad.  Who,  I,  Charles?  Pooh,  plague!  is  this 
the  dinner  I  am  to  have? 

Yoting  B.  Courage,  boy !  And,  because  t  think 
so  well  of  thee,  there,  (gives  him  u  purse)  'twill  buy 
thee  a  new  laced  coat  and  a  feather. 

Fad.  Why,  ay,  this  is  something,  Charles.  But 
what  am  I  to  do,  eh?  I  won't  fight,  upon  my  soul, 
I  won't  fight. 

Young  B.  Thou  canst  lie  a  little? 

Fad.  A  great  deal,  Charles,  or  I  have  spent  my 
time  among  women  of  quality  to  little  purpose. 

Young  B.  I'll  tell  thee,  then.  This  sweet  girl, 
this  angel,  this  stubborn  Fidelia,  sticks  so  at  my 
heart,  that  I  must  either  get  the  better  of  her,  or 
run  mad. 

Fad.  And  so,  thou  wouldst  have  me  aiding  and 
abetting,  eh,  Charles?  Must  not  be  tucked  up  for 
a  rape,  neither. 

Young  B.  Peace,  fool !  About  three  months  ago, 
by  a  very  extraordinary  adventure,  this  lady  dropped 
into  my  arms.  It  happened,  that  our  hearts  took 
fire  at  first  sight:  but,  as  the  devil  would  have  it, 
in  the  hurry  of  my  first  thoughts,  not  knowing 
where  to  place  her,  I  was  tempted,  for  security,  to 
bring  her  to  this  haunted  house  here  ;  where,  be- 
tween the  jealousy  of  Sir  Charles,  the  gravity  of 
the  Colonel,  the  curiosity  of  a  sister,  and  the  awk- 
ward care  of  a  father,  she  must  become  a  vestal,  or 
I  a  husband. 

Fad.  And  so,  by  way  of  a  little  simple  fornica- 
tion, you  want  to  remove  her  to  private  lodgings, 
eh,  Charles? 

Young  B.  But  how,  how,  how,  thou  dear  rascal? 

Fad.  Let  me  see.  Hum  !  And  so,  you  are  not 
her  guardian,  Charles? 

Young  B.  Nor  she  the  woman  she  pretends,  boy ! 
I  tell  thee,  she  was  mine  by  fortune;  I  tilted  for 
her  at  midnight;  but  the  devil  tempted  nie,  I  say, 
to  bring  her  hither.  The  family  was  in  bed,  which 
gave  me  time  for  contrivance;  I  prevailed  upon 
her  to  call  me  guardian,  that,  by  pretending  autho- 
rity over  her,  I  might  remove  her  at  pleasure;  bat 
here,  too,  I  was  deceived  :  my  sister's  fondness  for 
her  has  rendered  every  plot  of  mine  to  part  tbem 
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impracticable;  and,  without  thy  wicked  assistance, 
we  must  both  die  in  our  virginity. 

Fad.  Hum  !  That  would  be  a  pity,  Charles.  But 
let  me  see — ay,  I  have  it.  Within  these  three 
hours,  we'll  contrive  to  set  the  house  in  such  a 
flame,  that  the  devil  himself  may  take  her,  if  he 
stand  at  the  street  door.  To  dinner,  to  dinner,  boy  ! 
^Tis  here,  here,  here,  Charles  ! 

Young  B.  If  thou  dost — 

Fad.  And  if  I  don't,  why,  no  more  purses, 
Charles.  I  tell  thee,  'tis  here,  here,  here,  boy! 
To  dinner,  to  dinner.  \^Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  in  Sir  Eobert  Belmont's 
house. 

Enter  Rosetta  anrf  Fidelia. 

Fid.  'Tis  all  your  own  doing,  my  dear.  You  first 
tease  him  into  madness,  and  then  wonder  to  hear 
his  chains  rattle. 

Bos.  And  yet,  how  one  of  my  heavenly  smiles 
sobered  him  again ! 

Fid.  If  I  were  a  man,  you  should  use  me  so  but 
once,  Rosetta. 

Ros.  Psha!  If  you  were  a  man,  you  would  do  as 
men  do,  child.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  They  are  creatures  of 
robust  constitutions,  and  will  bear  a  great  deal. 
Besides,  for  my  part,  I  can't  see  what  a  reasonable 
fellow  ought  to  expect  before  marriage,  but  ill 
usage.  You  can't  imagine,  my  dear,  how  it  sweetens 
kindness  afterwards;  for,  take  my  word  for't, 
there's  no  charm  like  cruelty  to  keep  the  men  con- 
stant; nor  no  deformity  like  kindness,  to  make 
them  loath  you. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  A  letter  for  your  ladyship,  madam.  [Exit. 

Ros.  For  me"?  I  don't  remember  the  hand. 
(^Opens,  and  reads  the  letter  to  herself.) 

Fid.  You  seem  strangely  concerned,  madam :  I 
hope  no  ill  newsl 

Ros.  The  worst  in  the  world,  Fidelia,  if  it  be 
true. 

Fid.  Pray  heaven  it  be  false,  then !  But  must  it 
be  a  secret?  I  hope  my  dear  Rosetta  knows,  that 
■whatever  affects  her  quiet,  can't  leave  mine  undis- 
turbed. 

Ros.  Who's  there? 

Enter  Servant. 
How  did  you  receive  this  letter? 

Serv.  From  a  porter,  madam. 

Ros.  Is  he  without"? 

<Seri;.  No,  madam ;  he  said  it  required  no  answer. 

Ros.  Had  you  any  knowledge  of  him? 

Serv.  Not  that  I  remember,  madam. 

Ros.  Should  you  know  him  again? 

Serv.  Certainly,  madam. 

Ros.  Where  did  my  brother  say  he  dined  to- 
day? 

Serv.  At  the  King's  Arms,  madam. 

Ros.  And  Mr.  Faddle  with  him? 

Serv.  They  went  out  together,  madam. 

Ros.  Run  this  moment,  and  say  I  desire  to  speak 
•with  both  of  them  immediately,  upon  an  extraor- 
dinary affair. 

Serv.  Yes,  madam.  [Exit. 

Fid.  What  can  this  mean,  Rosetta?  Am  I  unfit 
to  be  trusted'! 

Ros.  Tell  me,  Fidelia — but  no  matter:  why 
should  I  disturb  you?  I  have  been  too  grave. 

Fid.  Still  more  and  more  perplexing !  But  my 
inquiries  are  at  an  end:  I  shall  learn  to  be  less 
troublesome,  as  you  are  less  kind,  Rosetta. 

Ros.  Pr'ylhee,  don't  talk  so,  Fidelia;  I  can 
never  be  less  kind. 

Fid.  Indeed,  I  won't  deserve  you  should. 

Roa,  I  know  it,  Fidelia.     But,  tell  me,  then,  is 
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there  a  circumstance  in  your  life,  that  would  call  a 
blush  to  your  cheeks,  if  'twere  laid  as  open  to  the 
world's  knowledge  as  to  your  own? 

Fid.  If  from  the  letter  you  ask  me  that  strange 
question,  madam,  surely  I  should  see  it. 

Ros.  I  think  not,  Fidelia;  for,  upon  second 
thoughts,  'tis  a  trifle  not  worth  your  notice. 

Fid.  Why  were  you  so  much  alarmed,  then? 

Ros.  I  confess  it  startled  me  at  first;  but  'tis  a 
lying  letter,  aijd  should  not  trouble  you. 

Fid.  Then  it  relates  to  me,  madam  ? 

Ros.  No  matter,  Fidelia. 

Fid,  I  have  lost  my  friend,  then.  I  begged,  at 
first,  to  be  a  sharer  in  Rosetta's  griefs  ;  but  now,  I 
find,  they  are  all  my  own,  and  she  denies  my  right 
to  them. 

Ros.  This  is  too  much,  Fidelia.  And  now, 
keep  you  longer  in  suspense  would  be  cruelty.  But 
the  writer  of  this  scroll  has  a  mind  darker  than 
night.  Yoa  shall  join  with  me  in  wondering  that 
there  is  such  a  monster  in  the  world.  {Reads.) 
"  To  Miss  Rosetta  Belmont.  Madam, — As  I  write 
without  a  name,  I  am  alike  indifferent  to  your  thanks 
or  resentment.  Fidelia  is  not  what  she  seems.  She 
has  deceived  you,  and  may  your  brother,  to  his  ruin. 
Women  of  the  town  know  how  to  wear  the  face  of  in- 
nocence, when  it  serves  the  purposes  of  guilt.  Faddle. 
if  he  pleases,  can  inform  you  farther.  But,  be  assured, 
I  have  my  intelligence  from  more  sufficient  authority. 

"  P.  S.  There  needs  no  farther  address  in  this 
matter,  than  a  plain  guestionjo  Fidelia  :-^Is  she  the 
sister  of  Mr.  Belmont's  friend? 

Fid.  Then  I 'am  lost!  (Aside.) 

Ros.  What,  in  tears,  Fidelia?  Nay,  I  meant  to 
raise  your  contempt  only.  Pr'ythee,  look  up,  and 
let  us  laugh  at  the  malice  of  this  nameless  libeller. 

Fid.  No,  Rosetta  :  the  mind  must  be  wrapped  in 
its  own  innocence,  that  can  stand  against  the  storms 
of  malice  :  I  fear  I  have  not  that  mind. 

Ros.  What  mind,  Fidelia? 

Fid.  And  yet  that  letter  is  a  false  one. 

Ros.  Upon  my  life,  it  is  1  for  you  are  innocence 
itself. 

Fid.  Oh,  Rosetta!  No  sister  of  Mr.  Belmont's 
friend  kneels  to  you  for  pardon ;  but  a  poor, 
wretched  outcast  of  fortune,  that,  with  an  artful 
tale,  has  imposed  upon  your  nature,  and  won  you 
to  a  friendship  for  a  helpless  stranger,  that  never 
knew  herself. 

Ros.  Rise,  Fidelia;  but,  take  care!  for,  if  yon 
have  deceived  me,  honesty  is  nothing  but  a  name. 

Fid.  Think  not  too  hardly  of  me,  neither;  for, 
though  I  am  not  what  I  seem,  I  would  not  be  what 
that  letter  calls  me,  to  be  mistress  of  the  world. 

Ros.  I  have  no  words,  Fidelia;  speak  on:  but, 
methinks,  you  should  not  weep  so. 

Fid.  Nay,  now,  Rosetta,  you  compel  me ;  for 
this  gentleness  is  too  much  for  me  :  I  have  deceived 
you,  and  you  are  kind.  If  you  would  dry  up  my 
tears,  call  forth  your  resentment :  anger  might  turn 
me  into  stone,  but  compassion  melts  me. 

Ros.  I  have  no  anger,  Fidelia.     Pray,  go  on. 

Fid.  When  my  tears  will  let  me.  I  nave  played 
a  foolish  game,  Rosetta;  and  yet  my  utmost  fault 
has  been  consenting  to  deceive  you.  What  I  am, 
I  know  not:  that  I  am  not  what  I  seem,  I  know. 
But  why  I  have  seemed  otherwise  than  I  am,  again 
I  know  not.  'Tis  a  riddle  that  your  brother  only 
can  explain.  He  knows  the  story  of  my  life,  and 
will,  in  honour,  reveal  it.    Would  he  were  here! 

Ros.  Would  he  were,  Fidelia!  for  I  am  upon 
the  rack.  Pr'ythee,  go  on,  and  inform  me  far- 
ther. 

Fid.  There's  my  grief,  Rosetta;  for  I  am  bound 
by  such  promises  to  silence,  that,  to  clear  my  inno- 
cence, would  be  to  wound  it.  All  I  have  left  to  say 
is,  that  my  condition  of  life  only  has  been  assumed, 
my  virtue  never. 
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Enter  Servant. 
Ros.  Well,  sir! 

Serv.  Mr.  Belmont,  madam,  was  just  gone ;  but 
Mr.  Faddle  will  wait  upon  your  ladyship  imme- 
diately. 
Ros.  Did  tbey  say  wliere  my  brother  went? 
Serv.  They  did  not  know.     Mr.  Faddle  is  here, 
madam. 

Enter  Faddle,  humming  a  tune. 
Fad.  In  obedience  to  your  extraordinary  com- 
mands, madam — but  you  should  have  been  alone, 
child. 

Ros.  No  trifling,  sir.  Do  you  know  this  hand- 
writing? {Gives  him  the  letter.) 

Fad.  Hum  !  Not  I,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved  !  Nor 
you  neither,  I  believe.  {Aside.)  Is  it  for  my  peru- 
sal, madam? 
Fid.  And  your  answering,  too,  sir. 
Fad.  iMighty  well,  madam!  {Reads.)  Hum! 
"  Fidelia — women  of  the  town— innocence — guilt — 
Faddle  inform  you  farther."  Why,  what  a  plague 
am  I  brought  in  for?  "Intelligence — question — 
Fidelia — sister  of  Mr,  Belmont's  friend."  {Stares 
and  whistles. ) 

Ros.  Well,  sir!  {Takes  the  litter.) 
Fad.  Oh!  I  am  to  gnees  at  the  writer"!  Can't, 
upon  my  soul !   Upon  my  soul,  I  can't,  child  !    'Tis 
a  woman,  I  believe,  though,  by  the  d — d  blabbing 
that's  in't. 

Fid.  The  letter  says,  sir,  that  you  can  inform  this 
lady  farther  concerning  me.  Now,  sir,  whatever 
you  happen  to  know,  or  to  have  heard,  of  me,  de- 
liver it  freely,  and  without  disguise.  I  entreat  it 
as  an  act  of  friendship,  that  will  for  ever  oblige 
me. 

Fad,  Let  me  see.    No,  it  can't  be  her,  neither; 
she  is  a  woman  of  too  much  honour — and  yet,  I 
I  don't  remember  to  have  opened  my  lips  about  it 
to  any  soul  but  her. 
Fid.  You  know  me,  then,  sirl 
Ros.  Speak  out,  sir. 

Fad.  Methinks,  if  these  letter-writers  were  a 
little  more  communicative  of  their  own  names,  and 
less  so  of  their  neighbours',  there  would  be  more 
honesty  in  them.  Why  am  I  introduced  here? 
Truly,  forsooth,  because  a  certain  person  in  the 
world  is  overburthened  with  the  secrets  of  her  own 
slips,  and,  for  a  little  vent,  chooses  to  blab  those 
of  another.  Faddle  inform  you  farther !  Faddle 
will  be  d — d  as  soon. 

Ros.  Hark  you!  sir,  if  you  intend  to  enter  these 
doors  again,  tell  me  all  you  know,  for  I  will  have 
it.     You  have  owned  your  telling  it  elsewhere,  sir. 
Fid.  What  is  it  you  told,  sir? 
Fad.  What  I  sha'n't  tell  here,  madam.    Her 
angry  ladyship  must  excuse  me,  'faith  ! 
Fid.  Indeed,  Rosetla,  he  knows  nothing. 
Fad.  Nothing  in  the  world,  madam,  as  I  hope 
to  be  saved.  Mine  is  all  hearsay.  And,  curse  upon 
them !  the  whole  town  may  be  in  a  lie,  for  anything 
I  know.     So  they  said  of  Lady  Bridget,  that  she 
went  oft"  with  her  footman;  but  'twas  all  slander, 
for  'twas  a  horse-grenadier  that  she  bought  a  com- 
mission for  last  week. 

Ros.  What  has  Lady  Bridget,  or  the  town,  to  do 
with  Fidelia,  sir? 

Fad.  So  I  said,  madam;  the  very  words.  Says 
I,  "  A  woman  of  the  town?  Does  a  slip  or  two 
with  particulars  make  a  lady  a  woman  of  the  town? 
Or,  if  it  did,"  says  I,  "  many  a  one  has  taken  up, 
and  lived  honestly  afterwards.  A  woman  of  the 
town,  indeed!" 

Fid.  Hold  your  licentious  tongue,  sir!  Upon 
my  life,  Rosetta,  'tis  all  malice.  "Tis  his  own  con- 
trivance. I  dare  him  to  produce  another  villain 
that's  base  enough  to  say  this  of  me. 

Fad.  Right,  madam ;  stick  to  that,  and,  egad ! 
I'll  be  of  your  side.  {Aloud  in  her  ear.) 


Fid.  Insolence !  {Strikes  him.)  Oh !  I  am  hart 
beyond  all  bearing ! 

Ros.  And  I,  lost  in  perplexity.  If  thou  art 
linked  with  any  wretch  base  enough  to  contrive 
this  paper,  or  art  thyself  the  contriver,  may  poverty 
and  a  bad  heart  be  thy  companions:  but  if  thou  art 
privy  to  anything  that  concerns  the  honour  of  this 
family,  give  it  breath,  and  I'll  insure  thee  both  pro- 
tection and  reward. 

Fid.  I  dare  him  to  discovery. 

Fad.  Ladies,  I  have  had  the  honour  of  a  blow 
conferred  on  me  by  one  of  you,  and  am  favoured 
with  the  offer  of  protection  and  reward  from  the 
other;  now,  to  convince  both,  that,  in  spite  of  in- 
dignities or  obligations,  I  can  keep  a  secret,  if  ever 
I  open  my  lips  upon  this  matter,  may  plague, 
famine,  and  the  horned  devil,  consume  and  seize 
me.    And  so,  ladies,  I  take  my  leave. 

tExit,  singing. 
,    'idelia?    Has 
he  not  abused  you? 

Fid.  Is  it  a  doubt,  then?  Would  I  had  leave  to 
speak ! 

Ros.  And  why  not,  Fidelia?  Promises  unjustly 
extorted  have  no  right  to  observance.  You  have 
deceived  me  by  your  own  acknowledgment ;  and, 
methinks,  at  such  a  time,  matters  of  punctilio 
should  give  place  to  reason  and  necessity. 

Fid.  I  dare  not,  Ros'etta.     'Twould  be  a  crime 
to  your  brother,  and  I  owe  him  more  than  all  the 
world. 
Ros.  And  what  are  those  obligations,  Fidelia? 
Fid.  Not  forme  to  mention.  Indeed,  I  dare  not, 
Rosetta. 

Ros.  'Tis  well,  madam!  And  when  you  are 
inclined  to  admit  me  to  your  confidence,  I  shall, 
perhaps,  know  better  how  to  conduct  myself. 
{Going.) 

Enter  YouNG  Belmont. 
Oh  !  are  yon  come,  brother?     Your  friend's  sisler, 
your  ward  there,  has  wanted  you,  sir. 
Young  B.  What  is  it,  Fidelia? 
Fid.  I  have  no  breath  to  speak  it.    Yonr  sister, 
sir,  can  better  inform  you. 

Ros.  Read  that,  sir.  {Gives  him  the  letter,  which 
he  reads  to  himself.) 

Fid.  Now,  Rosetta,  all  shall  be  set  right.  Yonr 
brother  will  do  me  justice,  and  account  for  his  own 
conduct. 

Ros.  I  expect  so,  Fidelia. 

Young  B.  Impertinent!  {Gives  back  the  letter .) 
I  met  Faddle  as  I  came  in  ;  and,  I  suppose,  in  pure 
love  of  mischief,  he  has  made  ray  believing  sister 
here  a  convert  to  the  villany  of  that  letter.  But 
I'll  make  the  rascal  unsay  everything  he  has  said, 
or  his  bones  shall  ache  for't.  {Going.) 

Fid.  Stay,  sir,  I  entreat  you.  That  I  am  a  coun- 
terfeit, in  part,  I  have  already  confessed. 
Young  B.  You  have  done  wrong,  then. 
Fid.  But  am  I  a  creature  of  the  town,  sir?  Your 
sister  must  learn  that  from  you.  You  have  been 
once  my  deliverer,  be  so  now.  Tell  her,  I  am  poor 
and  miserable,  but  not  dishonest:  that  I  have  only 
consented  to  deceive  her,  not  desired  it.  Tell  her, 
I  deserve  her  pity,  not  her  anger.  'Tis  my  only 
request;  can  you  deny  it  me? 

Young  B.  You  have  said  too  much,  Fidelia.  And, 
for  your  own  sake,  I  shall  forbear  to  mention  what 
I  know  of  your  story.  How  far  your  own  honour 
is  bound,  you  are  the  best  judge.  But  a  breach  of 
the  most  solemn  promises,  let  ine  tell  you,  madam, 
will  be  a  wretched  vindication  of  the  innocence  yoa 
contend  for. 

Fid.  And  is  this  all,  sir? 

Young  B.  For  my  own  part,  I  must  have  better 
authority  than  Faddle,  or  a  nameless  writer,  to 
believe  anything  to  your  dishonour.  And  for  yon, 
sister,  I  must  not  have  this  lady  ill  treated.  While 
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I  am  satisfied  of  her  innocence,  your  suspicions 
are  impertinent.  Nor  will  I  consent  to  her  removal, 
madam,  mark  that,  vhatever  you,  in  your  great 
wisdom,  may  have  privatel3'  determined.       [jExi*. 

Sos.  You  are  a  villain,  brother. 

Fid.  Now  I  have  lost  yon,  Rosetta. 

Kos.  When  you  incline  to  be  a  friend  to  your- 
self, Fidelia,  you  may  find  one  in  me.  But  while 
explanations  are  avoided,  I  must  be  allowed  to  act 
from  my  own  opinion,  and  agreeably  to  the  charac- 
ter I  am  to  support.  [Exit 

Fid.  Then  I  am  wretched!  But  that's  no  novelty. 
I  have  wandered  from  my  cradle,  the  very  child  of 
misfortune.  To  retire  and  weep  must  now  be  my 
only  indulgence.  [Fxif. 

Enter  YoUNG  BELMONT. 

Young  B.  Why,  what  a  rogue  am  I !  Here  have 
I  thrown  a  whole  family,  and  that  my  own,  too, 
into  perplexities,  that  innocence  can't  oppose,  nor 
cunning  guard  against.  And  all  for  what"!  Why,  a 
■woman!  Take  away  that  excuse,  and  the  devil 
himself  would  be  a  saint  to  me;  for  all  the  rest  is 
sinning  without  temptation.  In  my  commerce  with 
the  world,  I  am  guarded  against  the  mercenary 
Tices.  I  think  I  have  honour  above  lying,  courage 
above  cruelty,  pride  above  meanness,  and  honesty 
above  deceit ;  and  yet,  throw  but  coy  beauty  in 
my  way,  and  all  the  vices,  by  turns,  take  possession 
of  me.  Fortune,  fortune,  give  me  success  this  once, 
and  I'll  build  churches! 

E7iter  Faddle. 

Fad.  What,  Charles  !  Is  the  coast  clear,  and  the 
finishing  stroke  given  to  my  embassy,  eh? 

Young  B.  Tliou  hast  been  a  most  excellent  ras- 
cal, and,  'faith  I  matters  seem  to  be  in  a  promising 
condition  ;  for  I  have  flung  that  in  Rosetta's  way, 
which,  if  she  keeps  her  womanhood,  will  do  the 
business. 

Fad.  Pr'ythee,  what's  that,  Charles! 

Young  B.  Why,  I  have  bid  her  not  think  of 
parting  with  Fidelia. 

Fad.  Nay,  then,  tip  she  goes  headlong  out  at 
window.  But  hast  thou  no  bowels,  Charles'!  for, 
methinks,  I  begin  to  feel  some  twitches  of  com- 
punction about  me. 

Young  B.  I  understand  you,  sir;  but  I  have  no 
more  purses. 

Fad.  Why,  look  you,  Charles,  we  must  find  a 
way  lo  lull  this  conscience  of  mine;  here  will  be 
the  devil  to  do  else.  That's  a  very  pretty  ring, 
Charles. 

Young  B.  Is  it  so,  sir?  Hark  you!  Mr.  Dog,  if 
you  demur  one  moment  to  fetching  and  carrying  in 
this  business,  as  I  bid  you,  you  shall  find  my  hand 
a  little  heavy  upon  you. 

Fad.  Pooh,  pox!  Charles,  can't  a  body  speak? 
'People  maybe  in  good  humour,  when  tiiey  want 
people  to  do  things  for  people,  methinks. 

Young  B.  Troop  this  moment,  with  your  rascallv 
conscience,  to  the  King's  Arms,  and  wait  there  till 
I  come,  sir. 

Fad.  Why,  so  I  will,  Charles.  A  plague  of  the 
swaggering  son  of  a — Not  so  big  neither,  if  one  had 
but  a  little  courage.  {Aside,  and  going.) 

Young  B.  Hark  you  !  Faddle  :  now  I  think  on't, 
there  is  a  way  yet  for  thee  to  make  another  purse 
out  of  this  business. 

Fad.  Why,  one  would  not  be  a  rogue  for  nothing, 
methinks. 

Young  B.  I  saw  Sir  Charles  going  into  Fidelia's 
chamber;  thou  may'st steal  upon  them  unobserved: 
they'll  have  their  plots  too,  I  suppose. 

Fad.  And  where  am  I  to  come  and  tell  thee, 
eh  ? 

Young  B.  At  the  King's  Arms,  boy. 

Fad.  But  you'll  remember  the  purse,  Charles? 


Young  B.  Softly,  rascal !  [Exit  Faddle.']  Why, 
there  it  is  again  now  !  I  am  a  fellow  of  principle ! 
and  so  I  will  be,  some  time  or  other»  But  these 
appetites  are  the  devil,  and,  at  present,  I  am  under 
their  direction.  [Exit, 

Scene  II. — Another  Apartment. 

Sir  Charles  Raymond  anrf  Fidelia  d«coue>erf, 
sitting. 

Sir  C,  He  durst  not  say,  directly,  you  M'ere  that 
creature  the  letter  called ! 

Fid.  Not  in  terms,  sir;  but  his  concealments 
struck  deeper  than  the  sharpest  accusations. 

Sir  C.  And  could  Mr.  Belmont  be  silent  to  all 
this? 

Fid.  He  said  he  had  his  reasons,  sir,  and  it  was 
my  part  to  submit.  I  had  no  heart  to  disoblige  him. 

Sir  C.  You  are  too  nice,  madam.  Rosetta  loves 
you,  and  should  be  trusted. 

Fid.  Alas,  sir  !  if  it  concerned  me  only,  I  should 
have  no  concealment. 

Sir  C.  It  concerns  you  most,  madam.  I  must 
deal  plainly  with  you.  You  have  deceived  your 
friend  ;  and,  though  I  believe  it  not,  a  severer  re- 
proach rests  upon  you.  And  shall  an  idle  promise, 
an  extorted  one  too,  and  that  from  a  man  who 
solicits  your  undoing,  forbid  your  vindication! 
You  must  think  better  of  it. 

Fid.  'Tis  not  an  extorted  promise,  sir,  that  seals 
my  lips — but  I  love  him — and  though  he  pursues 
me  to  my  ruin,  I  will  obey  him  in  this,  whatever 
happens.  He  may  desert  me,  but  never  shall  have 
reason  to  upbraid  me. 

Sir  C.  "Tis  your  own  cause,  madam,  and  you 
must  act  in  it  as  you  think  proper.  Yet  still,  if  I 
might  advise, — 

.Fid.  Leave  it  to  time.  Sir  Charles ;  and  if  you 
believe  me  innocent,  your  friendlv  thoughts  of  me, 
and  my  own  conscience,  shall  keep  me  cheerful. 

Enter  Faddle,  listening. 

Fad.  Oh!  plague,  is  it  so?  Now  for  a  secret 
worth  twenty  pieces  !  j 

Sir  C.  Has  it  ever  appeared  to   you,  madam,     I 
that  Faddle  was  a  confidant  of  Mr.  Belmont's?  1 

Fid.  Never,  sir.  On  the  contrary,  a  wretch  most 
heartily  despised  by  him. 

Fad.  If  she  should  be  a  little  mistaken  now  ! — 
(Aside.) 

Sir  C.  Can  you  guess  at  any  other  means  of  his 
coming  to  a  knowledge  of  you? 

Fid.  None  that  I  know  of,  sir. 

Fad.  'Faith,  I  believe  her.     (Aside.) 

Sir  C.  One  question  more,  madam,  and  I  have 
done.  Did  Mr.  Belmont  ever  solicit  your  removing  , 
from  this  house? 

Fid.  Never  directly,  sir.  He  has  often,  when 
we  have  been  alone,  quarrelled  with  himself  for 
-bringing  me  into  it. 

Sir  C.  1  thank  you,  madam.  And  if  my  enquiries 
have  been  at  any  time  too  importunate,  allow  them 
to  the  warmth  of  an  honest  friendship  :  for  I  have 
a  heart  that  feels  for  your  distresses,  and  beats  to 
relieve  them. 

Fid.  1  have  no  words.  Sir  Charles  ;  let  my  tears 
thank  you. 

Sir  C.  Be  composed,  my  child;  and  if  Rosetta's 
suspicions  grow  violent,  I  have  apartments  ready 
to  receive  you,  with  such  welcome,  as  virtue  should 
find  with  one  who  loves  it. 

Fid.  Still,  Sir  Charles,  my  tears  are  all  that  I  can 
thank  you  with — for  this  goodness  is  too  much  for 
me. 

Fad.  And  so  she's  a  bit  for  the  old  gentleman  at 
last !  Rare  news  for  Charles  !  or,  with  a  little  ad- 
dition, I  shall  make  it  so.  But  I  must  decaujp,  to 
avoid  danger.     (Aside,  and  exit.) 


Act  IV.  Scene  2.] 
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Sir  C.  Dry  up  your  tears,  Fidelia.  For,  if  my 
conjectures  are  well  grounded,  before  niglil ,  perhaps, 
soiDething  may  be  done  to  serve  you.  And  so  I 
leave  yon  to  your  best  thouglils.  \^Exit. 

Fid.  Then  "I  have  one  friend  left.  How  long  I  am 
to  hold  him,  Heaven  knows  !  'Tis  a  fickle  world, 
and  nothing  in  it  is  lasting,  but  misfortune — yet  I'll 
have  patience : 

That  sweet  relief,  the  healing  hand  of  Heav'ti 
Alone  to  stiff' ring  innocence  has  giv'n; 
Come,  friend  of  virtue,  balm  of  every  care, 
Dwell  in  my  bosom,  and  forbid  despair.     [Exit. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment, 
Enter  CoLOKEL  Raymond  and  Rosetta. 

Ros.  I  tell  you,  I  will  not  be  talked  to. 

Col.  R.  'Tis  my  unhappiness,  madam,  to  raise  no 
passion  in  you,  but  anger. 

Ros.  You  are  mistaken,  Colonel.  lam  not  angry, 
though  I  answer  so.  My  gaiety  has  been  disturbed 
to-day;  and  gravity  always  sits  upon  me  like  ill 
humour.  Fidelia  has  engrossed  me,  and  you  are 
talking  of  yourself.  What  would  you  have  me  say? 

Col.  R.  "That  your  neglect  of  me  has  been  dis- 
sembled, and  that  I  have  leave  to  love  you,  and  to 
Lope  for  you. 

Ros.  This  is  very  strange  now!  Why,  'tis  not  in 
your  power  to  avoid  loving  me,  whether  you  have 
leave  to  hope  or  not.  And  as  to  my  dissembling,  I 
know  nothing  of  that — all  I  know  is,  that  I'm  a 
woman  ;  and  women,  I  suppose,  dissemble  some- 
times— I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  bit  better  than  a 
woman. 

Col.  R.  Be  a  kind  one,  and  you're  an  angel. 

Ros.  But  if  I  were  inclined  to  listen,  what  have 
you  to  say  in  favour  of  matrimony'! 

Col.  R.  'Tis  happiness,  or  misery,  as  minds  are 
differently  disposed.  The  necessary  requisites  are, 
love,  good  sense,  and  good  breeding.  The  first  to 
unite,  the  second  to  advise,  and  the  third  to  comply. 
If  you  add  to  these,  neatness  and  competency, 
beauty  will  always  please,  and  family  cares  become 
agreeable  amusements. 

Ros.  Do  you  know,  now,  that  you  never  pleased 
me  so  much  in  all  your  life? 

Col.  R.  If  so,  Rosetta,  one  question,  and  then  to 
apply. 

Ros.  How  if  I  should  not  answer  your  question? 

Col.  R.  'Tis  a  fair  one,  upon  my  word.  Don't 
you  think,  that  you  and  I  could  muster  up  these 
requisites  between  us? 

Ros.  Let  me  consider  a  little — Who  must  have 
love,  pray? 

Col.  R.  Both  of  us. 

Ros.  No,  I  have  no  mind  to  have  any  thing  to  do 
■with  love.  Do  you  take  that,  and  give  under- 
standing, to  advise.  So  then  yon  choose,  and  have 
all  the  good  breeding,  for  compliance;  then  I 
neatness ;  and  last  of  all,  competency  shall  be 
divided  between  us. 

Col.  R.  A  match,  madam,  upon  your  own  terras. 
But  if  you  should  ever  take  it  into  your  head  to 
dispute  love  with  me,  what  other  requisite  are  you 
willing  to  give  up  for  it? 

Ros.  Why,  neatness,  I  think ;  'tis  of  little  use 
to  a  married  woman,  you  know. 

Col.  R.  A  trille,  madam.  But  when  are  we  to 
come  together? 

Ros,  As  soon  as  we  can  give  proof  that  these  in- 
gredients are  between  us.    In  a  few  years,  perhaps. 

Col.  R.  K  our  virtues  should  starve  in  that  time  ? 

Ros.  Pslia!  You  know  nothing  of  the  matter. 
Sense  will  improve  everj'  day,  and  love  and  good 
breeding  live  an  age,  if  we  don't  marry  them.  But 
we'll  have  done  with  these  matters;  for  I  can  keep 


the  ball  up  no  longer.  You  did  not  say  Fidelia 
upbraided  me? 

Col.  R.  The  very  reverse.  'Twas  her  only 
aflliction,  she  said,  that  you  had  reason  to  think 
hardly  of  her. 

Ros,  Poor  girl!  If  you  would  make  love  to  me 
with  success.  Colonel,  clear  up  these  perplexities. 
Suppose  1  were  to  dismiss  my  pride  a  little,  and 
make  her  a  visit? 

Col.  R.  'Twould  be  a  kind  one. 

Ros.  Lead  on  then;  for,  in  spite  of  my  resent- 
ments, I  have  no  heart  to  keep  from  her.    [^Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Another  Apartment. 
Enter  YouNG  Belmont  and  Faddle. 

Yoxmg  B.  If  this  should  be  invention,  Faddle? 

Fad.  I  tell  thee  I  was  behind  the  screen,  and 
heard  every  syllable  of  it.  Why,  I'll  say  it  to  his 
face,  pr'ythee. 

I'oimg  B.  What,  that  he  proposed  to  take  her 
into  keeping,  and  that  she  consented? 

Fad.  Not  in  those  words,  man.  No,  no ;  Sir 
Charles  is  a  gentleman  of  politer  elocution. — 
"Pray,  child,  (says  he,)  did  Young  Belmont  ever 
propose  your  removing  from  this  house?" — "No, 
sir  ;  (says  she ;)  but  he  has  cursed  himself  to  d — n 
for  bringing  me  into  it."  (Mimicking  Sir  C.  and 
Fidelia.)  "  Well,  child,  (says  he,)  the  thing  may 
be  done  to-night ;  apartments  are  ready  for  you. 
And  then,  in  a  lower  voice,  he  said  something 
about  virtue,  that  I  could  not  very  well  hear  ;  but 
I  saw  it  set  the  girl  a-crying.  And,  presently,  in 
answer  to  a  whisper  of  his,  I  heard  her  say,  in  a 
very  pretty  manner,  that  she  thought  it  was  too 
much  for  her.  But  what  his  proposals  were,  the 
devil  a  syllable  could  I  hear. 

Young  B.  Ha,  ha  !  Yonder  he  is,  Faddle  ;  and 
coming  this  way.     We  must  not  be  seen  together. 

Fad.  For  a  little  sport,  Charles,  suppose  I  fling 
myself  in  his  way,  and  make  interest  to  be  com- 
mode to  him,  eh  ? 

Young  B.  And  get  thy  nose  twisted  for  thy 
pains  ? 

Fad.  Why,  I  can  run,  if  I  can't  fight. 

Young  B.  'Faith,  I  never  doubted  thee  that  way. 
I'll  to  my  room,  then,  and  wait  for  thee. 

Fad.  But  leave  the  door  open,  Charles. 

Young  B,  Ha,  ha,  ha! — You'll  not  be  tedious, 
sir.  l^Exit. 

Enter  SiR  Charles  Raymond. 

Fad.  If  the  old  gentleman  should  be  in  his  airs, 
though.     Servant,  servant.  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  C.  Oh !  sir,  you  are  the  man  I  was  looking 
for. 

Fad.  If  I  can  be  of  any  service.  Sir  Charles — 
What,  and  so — ha! — 'Faith!  you're  a  sly  one. — 
But  yoa  old  poachers  have  such  a  way  with  you? 
Why  here  has  Charles  been  racking  his  brains  for. 
ways  and  means,  any  tinie  these  three  months  ; 
and,  just  in  the  nick,  souse  conies  me  down  the 
old  kite — and,  alack-a-day,  poor  chick  I — the  busi- 
ness is  done. 

Sir  C.  Make  yourself  a  little  intelligible,  sir. 

Fad.  And  so,  I  don't  speak  plain,  eh  ?  Oh  !  the 
little  rogue !  There's  more  beauty  in  the  veins 
of  her  neck,  than  in  a  landscape  of  Claude ;  and 
more  music  in  the  smack  of  her  lips  than  in  all 
Handel ! 

Sir  C.  Let  me  understand  you,  sir. 

Fad.  Methinks  'twas  very  laconic,  though. — 
If  Rosetta's  suspicions  grow  violent,  I  have  apart- 
ments ready  to  receive  you.  (Mimicking  Sir  C.) 
But  a  word  in  your  ear,  old  gentleman— those 
apartments  won't  do. 

Sir  C.  Oh  !  sir,  I  begin  to  be  a  little  in  the  se- 
cret. 
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Fad.  Mighty  quick  of  apprehension,  'faith  ! — 
And  the  little  innocent ! — "  Still,  Sir  Charles,  my 
tears  are  all  I  can  thank  you  with  ;  for  this  good- 
ness is  too  much  for  me."  {Mimicking  Fidelia.) 
Upon  my  soul,  yon  have  a  great  deal  of  goodness, 
Sir  Charles ;  a  great  deal  of  goodness,  upon  my 
soul ! 

Sir  C.  Why,  now  I  understand  yon,  sir.  And 
as  these  matters  may  require  time,  for  the  sake  of 
privacy,  we'll  shut  this  door.     (iShuts  the  dour.) 

Fad.  Any  otlier  time.  Sir  Charles.  But  I  am 
really  so  hurried  at  present,  that — Oh,  Lord  ! — 
(^Aside.) 

Sir  C.  Why  ,  what  does  the  wretch- tremble  at? 
Broken  bones  are  to  be  set  again  ;  and  thou  mayest 
yet  die  in  thy  bed.  {Takes  hold  of  him.)  Yon  have 
been  a  listener,  sir. 

Fad.  Lord,  sir! — Indeed,  sir! — Not  I,  sir! 

Sir  C.  No  denial,  sir.     {Shakes  him.) 

Fad.  Oh  !  sir,  I'll  confess !  I  did  listen,  sir  ;  I 
did  indeed,  sir. 

Sir  C.  Does  your  memory  furnish  you  with  any 
other  villany  of  your's,  that  may  save  me  the  trou- 
ble of  an  explanation? 

Fad.  I'll  think,  sir. — What  the  devil  shall  I  say 
now?     (Aside.) 

Sir  C.  Take  care  ;  for  every  lie  thou  tellest  me, 
shall  be  scored  ten-fold  upon  thy  flesh.  Answer 
lue  :  how  came  Mr.  Belmont's  sister  by  that  ano- 
nymous letter] 

Fad.  Letter,  sir  1 

Sir  C.  Whence  came  it,  I  say? 

Fad.  Is  there  no  remission,  sir? 

Sir  C.  None  that  thou  canst  deserve;  for  honesty 
is  not  in  thy  nature. 

Fad.  If  I  confess? 

Sir  C.  Do  so,  then,  and  trust  me. 

Fad.  Yes,  and  so  be  beat  to  a  mummy  by 
Charles. — If  you  won't  tell  him,  sir — 

SirC.  I'll  think  of  it. 

Fad.  Why,  then,  sir — But  he'll  certainly  be  the 
death  of  me — It  was  by  his  contrivance  I  wrote  the 
letter,  and  sent  it  from  the  King's  Arms. 

Sir  C.  Very  well,  sir.  And  did  you  know  to 
what  purpose  it  was  sent? 

Fad.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  to  alarm  the  family  against 
Fidelia,  that  Charles  might  get  her  into  private 
lodgings.  That  was  all,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved, 
sir. 

Sir  C,  Was  it,  sir?  And  upon  what  principles 
were  you  an  accomplice  in  this  villany  ? 

Fad,  I  was  out  of  money,  sir,  and  not  over-va- 
liant-, and  Charles  promisedand threatened.  'Twas 
either  a  small  purse,  or  a  great  cudgel ;  and  so  I 
took  the  one,  to  avoid  the  other,  sir. 

Sir  C.  And  what  dost  thou  deserve  for  this  ? 

Fad.  Pray,  sir,  consider  my  honest  confession, 
and  think  me  paid  already,  if  you  please,  sir. 

Sir  C.  For  that  thou  art  safe.  If  thou  wouldst 
continue  so,  avoid  me.     Begone,  I  say! 

Fad.  Yes,  sir, — and  well  oil',  too,  'faith.  {Aside, 
and  going.) 

Sir  C.  Yet,  stay  I    If  thou  art  open  to  any  sense 
of  shame,  hear  me. 
Fad.  I  will,  sir. 

Sir  C.  Thy  life  is  a  disgrace  to  humanity.  A 
foolish  prodigality  makes  thee  needy  :  need  makes 
thee  vicious,  and  both  make  thee  contemptible. 
Thy  wit  is  prostituted  to  slander  and  bullboiiery  ; 
and  thy  judgment,  if  thou  hast  any,  to  meanness 
and  villany.  Thy  betters,  that  laugh  with  thee, 
laugh  at  thee.  And  who  are  they]  The  fools  of 
quality  at  court,  and  those  who  ape  them  in  the 
city.  The  varieties  of  thy  life  are  pitiful  rewards 
and  painful  abuses  ;  for  the  same  trick  that  gets 
thee  a  guinea  to-day,  shall  get  (hee  beaten  out  of 
doors  to-morrow.  Those  who  caress  thee  are  ene- 
mies to  themselves  ;  and  when  they  know  it,  will 


be  so  to  thee  :  in  thy  distresses  they'll  desert  thee, 
and  leave  thee,  at  last,  to  sink  in  thy  poverty,  un- 
regarded and  unpitied.  If  thou  canst  be  wise, 
think  of  me,  and  be  honest.  lExit. 

Fad.  I'll  endeavour  it,  sir.  A  most  excellent 
discourse,  'faith  ;  and  mighty  well  there  was  not  a 
larger 'congregation.  So,  so!  I  must  be  witty, 
with  a  vengeance  !  What  the  deuce  shall  I  say  to 
Charles,  now  ?  And  here  he  comes,  like  poverty 
and  the  plague,  to  destroy  me  at  once.  Let  me 
see — Ay,  as  truth  has  saved  me  with  one,  I'll  try 
what  a  little  lying  will  do  with  t'other. 

Enter  YOUNG  BELMONT. 

Ha,  ha,  ha !    Oh  !  the  rarest  sport,  Charles  ! 

Bel.  What  sport,  pr'ythee? 

Fad.  I  shall  burst!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  The  old  gen- 
tlemRn  has  let  me  into  all  his  secrets! 

Young  B.  And,  like  a  faithful  confidant,  yon  are 
going  to  reveal  them. 

Fad.  Not  a  breath,  Charles — only  that  I  am  in 
commission,  my  dear,  that's  all. 

Young  B.  So  I  suppose,  indeed. 

Fad.  Nay,  Charles,  if  I  tell  thee  a  lie,  cut  my 
throat.  The  short  of  the  matter  is,  the  old  poacher, 
finding  me  in  the  secret,  thought  it  the  wisest  way 
to  make  a  confidant  of  me  ;  and  this  very  moment, 
my  dear,  I  am  upon  the  wing  to  provide  lodgings 
for  the  occasion. 

Young  B.  If  this  should  be  apocryphal,  as  my 
father  says — 

Fad.  Gospel,  every  syllable,  as  I  hope  to  be 
saved.  Why,  what  in  the  devil's  name  liave  I  to 
do, -to  be  inventing  lies  for  thee?  But  here  comes 
the  old  gentleman  again, 'faith.  Oh!  the  devil ! — 
{Aside.)  Pr'ythee,  strokehim  down  alittle, Charles, 
if  'tis  only  to  see  how  awkward  he  takes  it.  I 
must  about  the  lodgings,  ha,  ha,  ha! — But  if  ever  I 
set  foot  in  this  house  again,  may  a  horse-pond  be 
my  portion  !  [^Aside,  and  exit. 

Enter  SiR  Charles  Raymond,  with  a  letter  in  his 
hand,  speaking  to  a  Servant. 

Sir  C.  Bid  him  wait  a  little,  and  I'll  attend  him. 
[Exit  Servant.^  What  can  this  mean?  Let  me  read 
it  again.  {Reads.)  "If  the  interests  of  Sir  Charles 
Raymond's  family  be  dear  to  him,  he  will  follow  the 
hearer  with  the  same  haste  that  he  would  shun  ruin." 
That  he  would  shun  ruin  !  This  is  strange  !  But,  be 
it  as  it  will,  I  have  another  concern  that  must  take 
place  first. 

Young  B.  Sir  Charles,  your  servant.  Any  news, 
sir] 

Sir  C.  Not  much,  sir  ;  only,  that  a  young  gentle- 
man of  honour  and  condition  had  introduced  a  vir- 
tuous lady  to  his  family;  and,  when  a  worthless 
fellow  defamed  her  innocence,  and  robbed  her  of 
her  quiet,  he,  who  might  have  dried  her  tears,  and 
vindicated  her  virtue,  forsook  her  in  her  injuries, 
to  debauch  his  mind  with  the  assassin  of  her  repu- 
tation. 

Young  B.  If  your  tale  ends  there,  sir,  you  have 
learned  but  half  of  it;  for  my  advices  add,  that  a 
certain  elderly  gentleman,  of  title  and  fortune,  pity- 
ing the  forlorn  circumstances  of  the  lady,  has  of- 
fered her  terms  of  friendship  and  accommodation  ; 
and  this  night  she  bids  farewell  to  maidenhood,  and 
a  female  bedfellow  in  private  apartments. 

Sir  C.  You  treat  me  lightly,  Mr.  Belmont. 

Young  B.  You  use  me  roughly.  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  C.  How,  sir! 

Young  B.  In  the  person  of  Fidelia. 

Sir  C.  Make  it  appear,,  and  you  shall  find  me  a 
\ery  boy  in  my  submissions. 

Young  B.  'Twould  be  time  lost ;  and  I  can  em- 
ploy it  to.  advantage.    But  remember,  sir,  that  this 
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hoase  is  another's,  not  your's ;  that  Fidelia  is  under 
my  direction,  not  your's ;  and  that  my  will  must 
determine  her  removal,  not  your's. 

Sir  C.  Is  she  your  slave,  sir,  to  hear  the  burden 
of  your  insults  without  complaining,  or  the  right  of 
choosing  another  master? 

Young  B.  And  who  shall  be  that  master?  You, 
sir  !  Tiie  poor  bird,  that  would  escape  the  kite,  is 
like  to  find  warm  protection  from  the  fox! 

Sir  C.  Pr'ythee,  think  me  a  man,  and  treat  me 
as  such. 

Foiiiig  B.  As  the  man  I,  have  found  you,  Sir 
Charles.  Your  grave  deportment  and  honesty  of 
heart  are  covers  only  for  wantonness  and  design  : 
you  preach  up  temperance  and  sobriety  to  youth, 
to  monopolize,  in  age,  the  vices  you  are  unlit  for. 

Sir  C.  Harkye  !  young  man,  you  must  curb  this 
impetuous  spirit  of  your's,  or  I  shall  be  tempted  to 
teach  you  manners,  in  a  method  disagreeable  to 
you. 

Young  B.  Learn  them  first  yourself,  sir.  You 
say  Fidelia  is  insulted  by  me  ;  how  is  it  made  out? 
Why,  truly,  I  would  possess  her  without  marriage  ! 
I  would  so.  Marriage  is  the  thing  I  would  avoid ; 
'tis  the  trick  of  priests  to  make  men  miserable,  and 
■women  insolent.  I  have  dealt  plainly,  and  told 
her  so.  Have  you  said  as  much?  No;  you  wear 
the  face  of  honesty,  to  quiet  her  fears  ;  that,  when 
your  blood  boils,  and  security  has  stolen  away  her 
guard,  you  may  rush  at  midnight  upon  her  beau- 
ties, and  do  the  ravage  you  have  sworn  to  protect 
her  from. 

Sir  C.  Hold,  sir  !  You  have  driven  me  beyond 
the  limits  of  my  patience ;  and  I  must  tell  you, 
young  man,  that  the  obligations  T  owe  your  father, 
demand  no  returns  that  manhood  must  blush  to 
make  :  therefore,  hold,  I  say  ;  for  I  have  a  sword 
to  do  me  justice,  though  it  should  leave  my  dearest 
friend  childless. 

Young  B.  I  fear  it  not. 

Sir  C.  Better  tempt  it  not;  for  your  fears  may 
come  too  late.  You  have  dealt  openly  with  Fidelia, 
you  say  ;  deal  so  for  once  with  me,  and  tell  me, 
whence  came  that  vile  scroll  to  Rosetta  this  after- 
noon. 

Young  B.  It  seems,  then,  I  wrote  it  1  You  dare 
not  think  so. 

Sir  C.  I  dare  speak,  as  well  as  think,  where  ho- 
nour directs  me. 

Young  B.  You  are  my  accuser,  then  1 

Sir  C.  When  I  become  so,  I  shall  take  care, 
Mr.  Belmont,  that  the  proof  waits  upon  the  accu- 
sation. 

Young  B.  I  disdain  the  thought. 

Sir  C.  Better  have  disdained  the  deed. 

Young  B.  I  do  both  ;  and  him  that  suspects  me. 

Sir  C.  Away!  You  fear  him  that  suspects  you  ; 
and  have  disdained  neither  the  thought  nor  the 
deed. 

Young  B.  How,  sir?    (Drawing  his  sword.) 

Sir  C.  Put  up  your  sword,  young  man,  and  use 
it  in  a  better  cause  :  this  is  a  vile  one.  And  now 
you  shall  be  as  still  through  shame,  as  you  have 
been  loud  through  pride.  You  should  have  known, 
that  cowards  are  unfit  for  secrets. 

Young  B.  And  if  I  had,  sir? 

Sir  C.  Why,  then,  sir,  you  had  not  employed 
such  a  wretch  as  Faddle,  to  write  that  letter  to 
Rosetta. 

Young  B.  (Aside.)  The  villain  has  betrayed 
me!  But  I'll  be  sure  of  it. — He  durst  not  say  I 
did? 

Sir  C.  You  should  rather  have  built  your  inno- 
cence upon  the  probability  of  his  unsaying  it;  lor 
the  same  fear  that  made  him  confess  to  me,  may 
make  him  deny  every  syllable  to  you. 

Young  B.  What  has  he  cojifessed,  sir? 

Sir  C.   That,  to-day,  at  dinner,  you  prompted 


the  letter  that  he  wrote  :  that  your  design  was,  by 
vilifying  Fidelia,  to  get  her  dismissed,  and  the 
dismission  to  prepare  ner  ruin  in  private  lodgings. 
Was  this  your  open  behaviour,  sir? 

Young  B.  Go  on  with  your  upbraidings,  sir. 
Speak  to  me  as  you  will,  and  think  of  me  as  you 
will.  I  have  deserved  shame,  and  am  taught  pa- 
tience. 

Sir  C.  Was  this  well  done  ?  Did  her  innocence, 
and  her  undissembled  love,  deserve  this  treat- 
ment? 

Young  B.  Proceed,  sir. 

Sir  C.  No,  sir;  I  have  done.  If  you  have  sense 
of  your  past  conduct,  yon  want  not  humanity  to 
heal  the  wounds  it  has  given.  Something  must  be 
done,  and  speedily.  • 

Young  B.  What  reparation  can  I  make  her? 

Sir  C.  Dry  up  her  tears,  by  an  immediate  ac- 
knowledgment of  her  wrongs. 

Young  B.  I  would  do  more. 

Sir  C.  Bid  her  farewell,  then  ;  and  consent  to 
her  removal. 

Young  B.  I  cannot,  sir. 

Sir  C.  Her  peace  demands  it :  but  we'll  talk  of 
that  hereafter.  If  you  have  honour,  go  and  do  her 
justice,  and  undeceive  your  abused  sister.  W^ho 
waits  there?  Indeed,  you  have  been  to  blame,  Mr. 
Belmont. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Shew  me  to  the  bearer  of  this  letter. 

[Exit  with  the  Servant, 
Young  B.  Why,  what  a  tiling  am  I ! — But  it  is 
the  trick  of  vice,  to  pay  her  votaries  with  shame ; 
and  I  am  rewarded  amply.  To  be  a  fool's  fool, 
too  !  to  link  myself  in  villany  with  a  wretch  below 
the  notice  of  a  man !  and  to  be  outwitted  by  him! 
So,  so  !  I  may  have  abused  SirCharles,  too.  Let 
me  think  a  little — I'll  to  FideliS  instantly,  and  tell 
her  what  a  rogue  I  have  been.  But  will  that  be 
reparation  ?  t  know  but  of  one  way  ;  and  there 
my  pride  stops  me — And  then  I  lose  her — Worse 
and  worse! — I'll  think  no  more  of  it;  but  away  to 
her  chamber,  and  bid  her  think  for  me.  [Exit, 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  in  Sir  Robert  Belmont's 
house. 

Enter  Sir  Robert  Belmont,  with  a  letter  in  his 
hand,  followed  by  a  Servant. 

Sir  R.  Very  fine  doings,  indeed  !  But  I'll  teach 
the  dog  to  play  his  tricks  upon  his  father.  A  maa 
had  better  let  a  lion  loose  upon  his  family,  than  a 
town-rake.     Where  is  Sir  Charles,  I  say  ? 

Serv.  This  moment  come  in,  sir. 

Sir  R.  And  why  did  not  you  say  so,  blockhead? 
Tell  him  I  must  speak  with  him  this  moment. 

Serv.  The  servant  says  he  waits  for  an  answer  to- 
that  letter,  sir. 

Sir  R.  Do  as  I  bid  you,  rascal,  and  let  him 
wait.  Fly,  I  say!  [Exit  Serv."]  The  riotous,  young 
dog,  to  bring  his  harlots  home  with  him!  But  I'll 
outwit  the  baggage. 

Enter  SiR  CHARLES  RAYMOND. 

Oh  !  Sir  Charles,  'tis  every  word  as  we  said  this 
morning.  The  boy  has  stolen  her,  and  I  am  to  be 
ruined  by  a  law-suit. 

Sir  C.  A  law-suit!  with  whom,  sir? 
Sir  R.  Read,  read,  read!  (Gives  the  letter.) 
Sir  C.  (Reads.)  "  I  am  guardian  to  that  Fidelia, 
whom  your  son  has  stolen  from  me,  and  you  unjustly 
detain.  If  you  deny  her  tome,  the  law  shall  right 
me.  I  wait  your  answer  by  the  bearer,  to  assert  my 
claim  in  the  person  o/— George  Villiard." — 
Why,  then,  my  doubts  are  at  an  end.    But  I  mast 
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conceal  my  transports,  and  wear  a  face  of  coolness, 
while  my  heart  overflows  with  passion.     (Aside.) 

Sir  R.  What,  not  a  word,  Sir  Charles  ?  There's 
a  piece  of  work  for  you !  And  so  I  am  to  be 
ruined  ! 

Sir  C.  Do  you  know  this  Vijjiard,  Sir  Robert? 

Sir  R.  Whether  I  do  or  not,  sir,  the  slut  shall 
go  to  him  this  moment. 

Sir  C.  Hold  a  little  !  This  gentleman  must  be 
beard,  sir  ;  and,  if  his  claim  be  good,  the  lady  re- 
stored. 

Sir  R.  Why,  e'en  let  her  go  as  it  is.  Sir  Charles. 

iSeV  C.  That  would  be  too  hasty.  Go  in  with  me, 
sir,  and  we'll  consider  how  to  write  to  him. 

Sir  R.  Well,  well,  well — I  wish  she  were  gone, 
though.  ^Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Another  Apartment. 
Enter  Young  Belmont  and  Fidelia. 

Young  B.  Ask  me  not  why  I  did  it,  but  forgive 
me. 

Fid.  No,  sir ;  'tis  impossible.  I  have  a  mind, 
Mr.  Belmont,  above  the  wretchedness  of  my  for- 
tune;  and,  helpless  as  I  am,  I  can  feel  in  this 
breast  a  sense  of  injuries,  and  spirit  to  resent 
them. 

Young  B.  Nay,  but  hear  me,  Fidelia. 

Fid.  Was  it  not  enough  to  desert  me  in  my  dis- 
tresses, to  deny  me  the  poor  request  I  made  you, 
but  must  you  own  yourself  the  contriver  of  that 
letter?  'Tis  insupportable  I  If  I  consented  to  as- 
sume a  rank  that  belonged  not  to  me,  jny  heart 
went  not  with  the  deceit.  You  would  have  it  so, 
and  I  complied.  'Twas  shame  enough  that  I  had 
deceived  your  sister ;  it  needed  not  that  I  should 
bring  a  prostitute  to  her  friendship.  This  was  too 
much,  too  much,  Mr.  Belmont; 

Young  B.  Yet  hear  me,  I  sa)f. 

Fid.  And,  then,  to  leave  me  to  the  malice  of  that 
wretch  ;  to  have  my  supposed  infamy  the  tavern 
jest  of  his  licentious  companions  !  I  never  flat- 
tered myself,  Mr.  Belmont,  with  your  love  ;  but 
knew  not,  till  now,  that  I  have  been  the  object  of 
your  hatred. 

Young  B.  My  hatred ! — But  I  have  deserved 
your  thoughts  of  me.  And  yet,  believe  me,  Fi- 
delia, when  I  used  you  worst,  t  loved  you  most. 

Fid.  Call  it  by  another  name  ;  for  love  delights 
in  acts  of  kindness  :  were  your's  such,  sir"!  And 
yet,  must  I  forget  all  ?  for  I  owe  you  more  than  in- 
juries can  cancel,  or  gratitude  repay. 

Young  B.  Generous  creature !  This  is  to  be 
amiable,  indeed  !     But  must  we  part,  Fidelia  1 

Fid.  I  have  resolved  it,  sir;  and  you  must  yield 
to  it. 

Young  B.  Never,  my  sweet  obstinate. 

Fid.  That  I  have  loved  yon,  'tis  my  pride  to  ac- 
knowledge; but  that  must  be  forgotten:  and  the 
hard  task  remains,  to  drive  the  passion  from  my 
breast,  while  I  cherish  the  memory  of  your  humane 
offices.  This  day,  then,  shall  be  the  last  of  our 
meeting.  Painful  though  it  may  be,  yet  your  own, 
mine,  and  the  family's  peace,  require  it.  Heaven, 
in  my  distresses,  has  not  left  nie  destitute  of  a 
friend ;  or,  if  it  had,  I  can  find  one  in  my  inno- 
cence, to  make  even  poverty  supportable. 

Young  B.  You  have  touched  me,  Fidelia;  and 
my  heart  yields  to  your  virtues.  Here,  then,  let 
my  follies  have  an  end ;  and  thus  let  me  receive 
you  as  the  everlasting  partner  of  ray  heart  and  for- 
tune.    {Offers  to  embrace  her.) 

Fid.  No,  sir  ;  the  conduct  that  has  hitherto  se- 
cured my  own  honour,  shall  protect  your's.  I  have 
been  the  innocent  disturber  of  your  family  ;  but 
never  will  consent  to  load  it  with  disgrace. 

Young  B.  Nor  can  it  be  disgraced.  I  mean  to 
honour  it,  Fidelia  :  you  must  comply. 


Fid.  And  repay  generosity  with  ruin!  No,  Mr. 
Belmont;  I  can  forego  happiness,  but  never  can 
consent  to  make  another  miserable. 

Young  B.  When  I  repent,  Fidelia — But,  see, 
where  my  sister  comes,  to  be  an  advocate  for  my 
wishes  ! 

Enter  RosuTTA. 

Ros.  Oh  !  sir,  ycu  are  found  !  Yon  have  done 
nobljf,  indeed  !  But  your  thefts  are  discovered, 
sir.  This  lady's  guardian  has  a  word  or  two  for 
you. 

1  oung  B.  Her  guardian !  Upon'my  life,  Fidelia, 
Villiard !    He  comes  as  I  could  wish  him. 

Ros.  Say  so  when  you  have  answered  him,  bro- 
ther. Am  I  to  lose  you  at  last,  then,  Fidelia'? 
And  yet  my  hopes  flatter  me,  that  this  too,  as  well 
as  the  letter,  is  a  deceit  :  may  I  think  so,  Fi- 
delia? 

Fid.  As  truly  as  of  your  goodness,  Rosetta. 
Your  brother  will  tell  you  all.  Oh  !  he  has  made 
me  miserable  by  his  generosity. 

Young  B.  This  pretended  guardian,  sister,  is  a 
villain,  and  Fidelia,  the  most  abused  of  »vomen ! 
Bounteous  he  has  been,  indeed  ;  but  to  his  vices, 
not  his  virtues,  she  stands  indebted  for  the  best  of 
educations.  The  story  will  amaze  you.  At  twelve 
years  old — 

Ros.  He's  here,  brother,  and  with  him,  my  papa. 
Sir  Charles,  and  the  Colonel.     Now,  Fidelia. 

Enter   Sir    Robert    Belimont,   Sir    Charles 
Raymond,  Colonel  Raymond,  n«rf  Villiard. 

Sir  C.  If  that  be  the  lady,  Mr.  Villiard,  and  yoar 
claim  as  you  pretend.  Sir  Robert  has  told  you,  she 
shall  be  restored,  sir. 

Sir  R.  Yes,  sir;  and  your  claim  as  you  pretend. 

Vil.  {Going  to  Fidelia.)  This,  gentlemen,  is  the 
lady  ;  and  this  the  robber  who  stole  her  from  me. 
{Pointing  to  Belmont.)  By  violence,  and  at  mid- 
night, he  stole  her. 

Young  B.  Stole  her,  sir! 

Vil.  By  violence  and  at  midnight,  I  say. 

Young  B.  You  shall  be  heard,  sir. 

Vil.  Ay,  sir,  and  satisfied.  I  stand  here,  gen- 
tlemen, tp  demand  my  ward. 

Sir  C.  Give  us  proofs,  sir,  and  you  shall  have 
justice. 

Vil.  Demand  them  there,  sir.  {Pointing  to  Bel- 
mont and  Fidelia.)  I  have  told  you  I  am  robbed : 
if  you  deny  me  justice,  the  law  shall  force  it. 

Sir  C.  A  little  patience,  sir.  {To  Villiard.)  Do 
you  know  this  gentleman,  Fidelia? 

Fid.  Too  well,  sir. 

Sir  C.  By  what  means,  sir,  did  you  become  her 
guardian?     (To  Villiard.) 

Vil.  By  the  will  of  her  who  bore  her,  sir. 

Sir  C.  How  will  you  reply  to  this,  Fidelia? 

Fid.  With  truth  and  honesty,  sir. 

Young  B.  Let  him  proceed,  madam. 

Vil.  Ay,  sir,  to  your  part  of  the  story;  though 
both  are  practised  in  a  d — d  falsehood  to  confront 
me. 

Young  B.  Falsehood  ! — But  I  am  cool,  sir. — 
Proceed. 

Vil.  My  doors  were  broken  open  at  midnight 
by  this  gentleman  ;  {pointing  to  Young  B.)  myself 
wounded,  and  Fidelia  ravished  from  me.  He  ran 
off  with  her  in  his  arms  ;  nor,  till  this  morning,  in 
a  coach  which  brought  her  hither,  have  my  eyes 
ever  beheld  her. 

Sir  R.  A  very  fine  business,  truly,  young  man  ! 
{To  Young  B.) 

Fid.  He  has  abused  you,  sir.  Mr.  Belmont  is 
noble — 

Young  B.  No  matter,  Fidelia.  Well,  sir,  you 
have  been  robbed,  you  say?    {To  Villiard.) 

Vil.  And  will  have  justice,  sir. 
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Voung  B.  Take  it  from  this  hand,  then.  {Draw- 
ing his  sword. ) 

Sir  C.  Hold,  sir!    This  is  adding  insult  (o  in- 
juries.    Fidelia  must  be  restored,  sir. 
'Sir  R.  Ay,  sir,  Fidelia  must  be  restored. 

Fid.  But  not  to  him.  Hear  but  my  story  ;  and, 
if  I  deceive  you,  let  your  friendship  forsake  me. 
He  bought  me,  gentlemen,  for  the  worst  of  pur- 
poses ;  he  bought  me  of  the  worst  of  women.  A 
thousand  times  has  he  confessed  it,  and  as  often 
pleaded  his  right  of  purchase  to  undo  me.  Whole 
years  have  I  endured  his  brutal  solicitations  ;  till, 
tired  with  entreaties,  he  had  recourse  to  violence. 
This  scene  was  laid,  and  I  had  been  rnmed  beyond 
redress,  had  not  my  cries  brought  the  generous 
Mr.  Belmont  to  my  relief.  He  was  accidentally 
passing  by  ;  and  alarmed,  at  midnight,  by  a  wo- 
man's shrieks,  he  forced  open  the  door,  and  saved 
me  from  destruction. 

Sir  C,  How  will  you  answer  this,  sir?  {To  Vil- 
liard. ) 

Vil.  'Tis  false,  sir!  That  woman  was  her  nurse  ; 
these  hands  delivered  her  to  her  care. 

Fid.  Alas!  gentlemen,  she  found  nie  a  helpless 
infant  at  her  door!  so  she  has  always  told  me: 
and,  at  twelve  years  old,  betrayed  me  to  that  mon- 
ster. Search  out  the  woman,  if  she  be  alive,  and 
let  me  be  confronted. 

Sir  R.  If  this  be  true.  Sir  Charles,  I  shall  bless 
myself  as  long  as  I  live,  for  getting  my  boy. 
(  Weeps. ) 

Vil.  "Tis  false,  I  say!  a  d — d  contrivance  to  es- 
cape me.  I  stand  here,  sir,  to  demand  my  waid. 
{To  Sir  Robert.)  Deny  her  to  me,  at  your  peril. 

Young  B.  He  shall  have  uiy  life  as  soon. 

Vil.  Hark  you,  sir!  {to  Sir  Robert)  there  are 
things  called  laws,  to  do  right  to  the  injured  :  my 
appeal  shall  be  to  them. 

Sir  C.  That  woman  must  be  produced,  sir,  {To 
Villiard.) 

Vil.  And  shall,  sir,  in  a  court  of  justice.  Our 
next  meeting  shall  be  there;  till  then,  madam,  you 
are  secure.     (  To  Fidelia.) 

Young  B.  Take  care  that  yon  are  so,  sir,  when 
■we  have  occasion  to  call  upon  you.  You  shall  have 
justice. 

Vil.  And  will,  sir,  in  defiance  of  you.  [Exit. 

Sir  C.  Fear  not,  Fidelia ;  we  believe,  and  will 
protect  you. 

Ros.  My  sweet  girl ! — But  whence  came  the  let- 
ter this  afternoon '! 

Young  B.  'Twas  I  that  wrote  it. 

Ros.  Oh,  monstrous  !  And  could  you  be  that 
wretch,  brotherl 

Young  B.  And  will  atone  for  it  by  the  only  re- 
compense that's  left  me. 

Sir  R.  And  what  recompense  will  you  make 
her,  eh  !  rogue'? 

Young  B.  1  have  injured,  her,  sir,  and  must  do 
her  justice.  If  you  would  retrieve  my  honour,  or 
promote  my  happiness,  give  me  your  consent,  sir, 
to  make  her  your  daughter. 

Ros.  Why,  that's  my  brother !  Now  I  am  sure 
she's  innocent ;  and  so  you  will,  papa. 

Sir  R.  But,  positively.  I  will  not,  child.  Marry 
her,  indeed  !  W^hat !  without  a  shilling,  and  be 
ruined  by  Villiard  into  the  bargain!  If  your  story 
be  true,  Fidelia,  you  shall  be  provided  for :  but 
no  marrying,  d'ye  hear,  child? 

Fid.  You  need  not  doubt  me,  sir. 

Sir  R.  "Why,  that's  well,  said,  Fidelia! 

Ros.  And  deserves  reward,  sir.  Pray,  Sir 
Charles,  let  us  have  your  thoughts  upon  this 
matter. 

Sir  C.  Your  brother's  proposal,  madam,  and 
Fidelia's  denial,  are  as  generous  as  your  father's 
determination  is  just. 

Young  B.  I  expected  as  much,  sir. 


Sir  C.  My  opinion  was  asked,  sir. 

Young  B.  And  you  have  given  it:  I  thank  you, 
sir. 

Sir  C.  Think  of  Villiard,  Mr.  Belmont;  his 
claim  may  be  renewed,  sir. 

Young  B.  Fidelia  has  deceived  you,  then?  You 
think  otherwise,  Sir  Charles. 

Col.  R.  My  life  upon  her  innocence  !  And  where 
the  fortune  on  one  side  is  more  than  suificient,  how 
light  is  all  addition  to  it,  compared  to  the  possession 
of  her  one  loves  !  Let  me,  sir,  be  happy  in  Ro- 
setta,  {to  Sir  Robert,)  and  give  her  fortune  to 
Fidelia,  to  make  her  an  object  worthy  of  your 
son. 

Ros.  There's  a  colonel  for  you  !  What  says  my 
sweet  Fidelia? 

Fid.  I  intended  to  be  silent,  madam  ;  but  it's 
now  ray  duty  to  speak.  You  have  been  my  de- 
liverer, sir,  from  the  worst  of  evils;  {to  Young  B.) 
and  now  would  nobly  augment  the  first  obligation 
by  a  generosity  too  mighty  for  acknowledgment. 
li'  I  had  the  wealth  of  worlds,  it  would  be  too  little 
to  bestow  ;  but,  poor  and  friendless  as  I  am,  my 
heart  may  break,  but  never  shall  consent  to  make 
my  benefactor  a  penitent  to  his  virtues. 

Sir  C.  'Tis  nobly  said,  Fidelia !  And  now,  Mr. 
Belmont,  our  disputes  will  soon  be  at  an  end.  You 
have  this  day,  sir,  reproached  me  often  ;  it  remains 
DOW,  that  you  should  know  me  as  I  am. 

Young  B.  If  I  have  erred,  sir — 

Sir  C.  Interrupt  me  not,  but  hear  me.  I  have 
watched  your  follies  yvith  concern  :  and  it  is  with 
equal  pleasure  I  congratulate  your  return  to  ho- 
nour. If  I  have  opposed  your  generous  inclina- 
tions, it  was  only  to  give  them  strength  :  I  am  now 
a  suppliant  to  your  father  for  the  happiness  you 
desire. 

Young  B.  This  is  noble.  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  C.  And  to  make  Fidelia  worthy  of  his  son,  a 
fortune  shall  be  added  equal  to  his  warmest  ex- 
pectations. 

Sir  R.  Why,  ay,  Sir  Charles,  let  that  be  made 
out,  and  I  shall  have  no  objection. 

Fid.  WHiat  mean  you,  sir  ?     (  To  Sir  C.) 

Sir  C.  A  minute  more,  and  my  sweet  girl  shall 
be  instructed.  You  have  often  told  me,  sir,  {to 
Young  B.)  that  I  had  an  interest  in  this  lovely 
creature.  I  have  an  interest!  an  interest  which 
you  shall  allow  me.  My  heart  dotes  upon  her! — 
Oh  !  I  can  hold  no  longer — My  daughter,  my 
daughter !     {Embraces  Fidelia.) 

Fid.  Your  daughter,  sir  ! 

Sir  C.  Oh !  my  sweet  child  !  Sir  Robert— Mr. 
Belmont — my  son! — These  tears,  these  tears! — 
Fidelia  is  my  daughter! 

Col.  R.  Is  it  possible  ! 

Sir  C.  Let  not  excess  of  wonder  overpower  you, 
Fidelia  ;  for  I  have  a  tale  to  tell  that  will  exceed 
belief. 

Fid.  Oh,  sir! 

Sir  C.  Upbraid  me  not  that  I  have  kept  it  a 
moment  from  your  knowledge  :  'twas  a  hard  trial ; 
and  while  my  tongue  was  taught  dissimulation,  my 
heart  bled  for  a  child's  distresses. 

Young  B.  Torture  us  not,  sir,  but  explain  this 
wonder. 

Sir  C.  My  tears  must  have  their  way  first. — 
Oh!  my  child,  my  child!  {Turning  to  Sir  Robert 
and  the  rest.)  Know,  then,  that  wicked  woman,  so 
often  mentioned,  was  my  Fidelia's  governanle  : 
when  my  mistaken  zeal  drove  me  into  banishment, 
I  left  her,  an  infant,  to  her  care:  to  secure  some 
jewels  of  value  I  had  lodged  with  her,  she  became 
the  woman  you  have  heard.  My  child  was  taught 
to  believe  she  was  a  foundling;  her  name  of  Har- 
riet changed  to  Fidelia ;  and,  to  lessen  my  solici- 
tude lor  the  theft,  a  letter  was  despatched  to  me, 
in  France,  that  my  infant  had  no  longer  a  being  : 
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thns  was  the  father  robbed  of  his  child,  aad  the 
brother  taaght  to  believe  he  had  no  sister. 

Fid,  Am  I  that  sister  and  that  daughter  7  Oh, 
heavens!     (Kneels.) 

Young  B.  (Running  to  her,  and  raising  her.)  Be 
composed,  my  life !  a  moment's  attention  more, 
and  3'our  transports  shall  have  a  loose.  Proceed, 
sir. 

Sir  C.  Where  she  withdrew  herself  I  could 
never  learn.  At  twelve  years  old,  she  sold  her,  as 
you  have  lieard  ;  and  never,  till  yesterday,  made 
inquiry  about  her.  'Twas  then  that  a  sudden  fit 
of  sickness  brought  her  to  repentance  :  she  sent  for 
Villiard,  who  told  her  minutely  what  had  happened. 
The  knowledge  of  her  deliverance  gave  her  some 
consolation.  But  more  was  to  be  done  yet:  she 
had  information  of  my  pardon  and  return  ;  and,  ig- 
norant of  my  child's  deliverer,  or  the  place  of  her 
conveyance,  she  at  last  determined  to  unburden 
.herself  to  me.  A  letter  was  brought  to  me  this 
afternoon,  conjuring  me  to  follow  the  bparer  with 
the  same  haste  that  I  would  shun  ruin.  I  did  fol- 
low him,  and  received  from  this  wretched  woman 
the  story  I  have  told  you. 

Fid.  Oh,  my  heart !  My  father,  (kneels)  have  I 
at  last  found  you  ?  And  were  all  my  sorrovys  past 
meant  only  to  endear  the  present  transport  1  'Tis 
too  much  for  me  '. 

Sir  C.  Rise,  ray  child!  To  find  thee  thus  vir- 
tuous in  the  midst  of  temptations,  and  thus  lovely 
in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  distress,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  eighteen  melancholy  years,  when  ima- 
ginary death  had  torn  thee  from  my  hopes ;  to  find 
thee  thus  unexpectedly,  and  thus  amiable,  is  happi- 
ness that  the  uninterruptedenjoyments  of  the  fairest 
life  never  equalled  ! 

Fid.  What  must  be  mine,  then  1  Have  I  a  bro- 
ther, too"!  (Turning  to  Col.  R.)  Oh!  mj  klud 
fortune ! 

Col.  B.  M.J  sister !    (Embracing  her.') 


Fid.  Still  there  is  a  dearer  claim  than  all,  and 
now  I  can  acknowledge  it — My  deliverer ! 

Young  B.  And  husband,  Fidelia!  Let  me  re- 
ceive you  as  the  richest  gift  of  fortune !  (patching 
her  in  his  arms.) 

Ros.  My  generous  girl !  The  pride  of  your  alli- 
ance is  my  utmost  boast,  as  it  is  my  brother's  hap- 
piness ! 

Sir  R.  I  have  a  right  in  her,  too ;  for  now  you 
are  my  daughter,  Fidelia.     (Kisses  her.) 

Fid.  I  had  forgotten,  sir  :  if  you  will  receive  me  as 
such,  you  shall  find  my  gratitude  in  my  obedience. 

SirC.  Take  her,  Mr.  Belmont,  and  protect  the 
virtue  you  have  tried.    (Joining  their  hands.) 

Young  B.  The  study  of  my  life,  sir,  shall  be  to 
deserve  her. 

Fid.  Oh  !  Rosetta,  yet  it  still  remains  with  you 
to  make  this  day's  happiness  complete — I  have  a 
brother  that  loves  you. 

Ros.  I  would  be  Fidelia's  sister  every  way:  so 
take  me  while  I  am  warm.  Colonel.  (Giving  him 
her  hand.) 

Col.  R.  And  when  we  repent,  Rosetta,  let  the 
next  minute  end  us. 

Ros.  With  all  my  heart ! 

Fid.  Now,  Rosetta,  we  are  doubly  sisters! 

Sir  C.  And  may  your  lives  and  your  affections 
know  an  end  together. 

Young  B.  (Taking  Fidelia  by  the  hand.)  And 
now,  Fidelia,  what  you  have  made  me,  take  me,  a 
convert  to  honour.  I  have  at  last  learnt,  that  cus- 
tom can  be  no  authority  for  vice;  and,  however 
the  mistaken  world  may  judge,  he  who  solicits 
pleasure  at  the  expense  of  innocence,  is  the  vilest 
of  betrayers. 

Yet  savage  man,  the  wildest  beast  of  prey. 
Assumes  the  face  of  kindness  to  betray  ; 
His  giant  strength  against  the  weak  employs. 
And  woman,  whom  he  should  protect,  destroys. 

[^Exeunt, 
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ACT  r. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  in  Honeywood's  house. 
Enter  Sir  William  Honeywood  and  Jarvis. 

Sir  W.  Good  Jarvis,  make  no  apologies  for  this 
honest  blantness.  Fidelity,  like  your's,  is  the  best 
excase  for  every  freedoiu. 

Jar.  I  can't  help  being  blunt,  and  beinsf  very 
angry  too,  when  I  hear  you  talk  of  disiiiheriliiig  so 
good,  so  worthy  a  young  gentleman  as  your  nephew, 
my  master.     All  the  world  loves  him. 

Sir  W.  Say,  rather,  that  hs  loves  all  the  world  ; 
that  is  his  fault. 

Jar,  I  am  sure  there  is  no  part  of  it  more  dear 
to  him  than  you  are,  though  he  has  not  seen  you 
since  he  was  a  child. 

Sir  W.  What  signifles  his  aflectiou  to  me,  or 
how  can  I  be  proud  of  a  place  in  a  heart  where  every 
sharper  and  coxcomb  lind  an  easy  entranced 

Jar.  I  grant  yon  that  he's  rather  too  good-na- 
tured ;  that  he's  too  much  every  man'.s  man  ;  that 
he  laughs  this  minute  with  one,  and  cries  the  next 
with  another;  but  whose  instructions  may  he  thank 
for  all  this? 

Sir  W.  Not  mine,  sure !  My  letters  to  him,  during 
my  employment  in  Italy,  taught  him  only  that  phi- 
losophy which  might  prevent,  not  defend,  his  errors. 

Jar.  Faith!  begging  your  honour's  pardon,  this 
same  philosophy  is  a  good  horse  in  the  stable,  but 
an  errant  jade  on  a  journey.  Whenever  I  hear  him 
mention  the  name  on't,  I  am  always  sure  he  is 
going  to  play  the  fool. 

Sir  W.  Don't  let  us  ascribe  his  faults  to  his 
philosophy,  I  entreat  you.  No,  Jarvis,  his  good 
nature  arises  rather  from  his  fears  of  offending  the 
importunate,  than  his  desire  of  making  the  deserving 
happy. 

Jar.  What  it  rises  from  I  don't  know  ;  bat,  to 
be  sare,  everybody  has  it  that  asks  it. 


Sir  W.  Ay,  or  that  does  not  ask  if.  I  have  been 
now  for  some  time  a  concealed  spectator  of  his 
follies,  and  find  them  asboundless  as  his  dissipation. 

Jar.  And  yet,  faith,  he  has  some  fine  name  or 
other  for  them  all.  He  calls  his  extravagance 
generosity,  and  his  trusting  everybody  universal 
benevolence.  It  was  but  last  week,  he  went  security 
for  a  fe.'low  whose  face  he  scarce  knew,  and  that  he 
called  an  act  of  exalted  mu — mu — rauniiicence  ;  ay, 
that  was  the  name  he  gave  it. 

Sir  W.  And  upon  that  I  proceed,  as  my  last 
effort,  though  with  very  little  hopes  to  reclaim  him. 
That  very  fellow  has  just  absconded,  and  I  have 
taken  up  the  security.'  Now  my  intention  is  to 
involve  him  in  (ictiiious  distress,  before  he  has 
plunged  himself  in  real  calamity  ;  to  arrest  hira  for 
that  very  debt,  to  clap  au  officer  upon  him,  and  then 
let  him  see  which  of  his  friends  will  come  to  his 
relief. 

Jar.  Well,  if  I  could  but  any  way  see  him 
thoroughly  vexed — yet,  faith,  I  believe  it  impossi- 
ble. I  have  tried  to  fret  him  myself  every  morning 
these  three  years  ;  but,  instead  of  being  angry,  he 
sits  as  calmly  to  hear  me  scold,  as  he  does  to  his 
hair-dresser. 

Sir  W.  We  must  try  him  once  more,  however; 
and  I  don't  despair  of  succeeding ;  as,  by  your 
means,  I  can  have  frequent  opportunities  of  being 
about  him,  without  being  known.  What  a  pity  it 
is,  Jarvis,  that  any  man's  good  will  to  others  should 
produce  so  much  neglect  of  himself  as  to  require 
correction;  yet  there  are  some  faults  so  nearly 
allied  to  excellence,  that  we  can  scarce  weed  out 
the  vice  without  eradicating  the  virtue.  [^Exit, 

Enter  HoNEVWOOD. 

Honey.  Well,  Jarvis,  what  messages  fiom  my 
friends  this  morning? 

Jar.  You  have  no  friends. 

Honey.  Well,  from  mv  acqaaiutance,  then? 
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Jar.  (Pulls  out  bills.)  A  few  of  oor  usual  cards 
of  compliment,  that's  all.  This  bill  from  your  tailor, 
this  from  your  mercer,  and  this  from  the  little  broker 
in  Crooked-lane.  He  says  he  has  been  at  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  get  back  the  money  you  borrowed. 

Honey.  That  I  don't  know;  but  I  am  sure  we 
were  at  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  him  to 

Jar.  He  has  lost  all  patience.  [lend  it. 

Honey.  Then  he  has  lost  a  very  good  thing. 

Jar.  There's  that  ten  guineas  you  were  sending 
to  the  poor  gentleman  and  his  children  in  the  Fleet. 
I  believe  that  would  stop  his  mouth,  for  awhile  at 
least. 

Honey.  Ay,  Jarvis,  but  what  will  fill  their  mouths 
in  the  meantime?  Must  I  be  cruel  because  he 
happens  to  be  importunate;  and,  to  relieve  his 
avarice,  leave  them  to  insupportable  distress  ? 

Jar,  'Sdeath  !  sir,  the  question  now  is  how  to 
relieve  yourself — yourself!  Haven't  I  reason  to  be 
out  of  my  senses,  when  I  see  things  going  at  sixes 
and  sevens  ? 

Honey.  Whatever  reason  you  may  have  for  being 
out  of  your  senses,  I  hope  youll  allow  that  I'm  not 
quite  unreasonable  for  continuing  in  mine. 
_  Jar.  You're  the  only  man  alive  in  your  present 
situation  that  could  do  so.  Everything  upon  the 
waste.  There's  Miss  Richland  and  her  fine  fortune 
gone  already,  and  upon  the  point  of  being  given  to 
your  rival. 

Honey.  I  am  no  man's  rival. 

Jar.  Your  uncle  in  Italy  preparing  to  disinherit 
you;  your  own  fortune  almost  spent;  and  nothing 
but  pressing  creditors,  false  friends,  and  a  pack  of 
drunken  servants  that  your  kindness  has  made  unfit 
for  any  other  family. 

Honey.  Then  they  have  the  more  occasion  for 
being  in  mine. 

Jar.  So !  What  will  you  have  done  with  him 
that  I  caught  stealing  your  plate  in  the  pantry?  In 
the  fact ;  I  caught  him  in  the  fact. 

Honey.  In  the  fact !  If  so,  I  really  think  that 
we  should  pay  him  his  wages,  and  turn  him  off. 

Jar.  Yes,  he  shall  be  turned  off;  the  dog  !  we'll 
bang  him,  if  it  be  only  to  frighten  the  rest  of  the 
family. 

Honey.  No,  Jarvis  ;  it's  enough  that  we  have  lost 
what  he  has  stolen,  let  us  not  add  to  it  the  loss  of 
a  fellow-creature. 

Jar.  Well,  here  was  the  footman  just  now  to 
complain  of  the  butler ;  he  says  he  does  most  work, 
and  ought  to  have  most  wages. 

Honey.  That's  but  just ;  though,  perhaps,  here 
comes  the  butler  to  complain  of  the  footman. 

Jar,  Aj,  it's  the  way  with  them  all,  from  the 
scullion  to  the  privy-counsellor.  If  they  have  a 
bad  master,  they  keep  quarrelling  with  him  ;  if  they 
have  a  good  master,  they  keep -quarrelling  with  one 
another. 

Enter  Butler,  drunk. 

But,  Sir,  I'll  not  stay  in  the  family  witt  Jona- 
than; you  must  part  with  him,  or  part  with  me, 
that's  the  ex — ex — position  of  the  matter,  sir. 

Honey,  Explicit  enough.  But  what's  his  fault, 
good  Philip? 

But,  Sir,  he's  given  to  drinking,  sir  ;  and  I  shall 
have  my  morals  corrupted  by  keeping  such  com- 
pany. 

Honey.  Ha,  ha !  he  has  such  a  diverting  way. 

Jar.  O,  quite  amusing! 

But.  I  find  my  wines  a  going,  sir ;  and  liquors 
don't  go  without  mouths.    I  hate  a  drunkard,  sir. 

Honey.  Well,  well,  Philip,  I'll  hear  you  upon 
that  another  time;  so  go  to  bed  now. 

Jar.  To  bed !     Let  him  go  to  the  devil ! 

But,  Begging  your  honour's  pardon,  and  begging 
your  pardon,  master  Jarvis,  I'll  not  go  to  bed,  nor 
to  the  devil  neither ;  I  have  enough  to  do  to  mind 
my  cellar.  I  forgot,  your  honour,  Mr.  Croaker  is 
b«low.    I  came  on  purpose  to  tell  you. 

Heney.  Why  didn't  you  shew  him  up,  bloekheadl 
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But,  Shew  him  up,  sir?  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 
Up  or  down,  all's  one  to  me.  [^Exit. 

Jar.  Ay,  we  have  one  or  other  of  that  family  in 
this  house  from  morning  till  night.  Ele  comes  on 
the  old  affair,  I  suppose ;  the  match  between  his 
son,  that's  just  returned  from  Paris,  and  Miss 
Richland,  the  young  lady  be  is  guardian  to. 

Honey.  Perhaps  so.  "Mr.  Croaker,  knowing  my 
friendship  for  the  young  lady,  has  got  it  into  his 
head  that  I  can  persuade  her  to  what  I  please. 

Jar,  Ah  I  if  you  loved  yourself  but  half  as  well 
as  she  loves  you,  we  should  soon  see  a  marriage 
that  would  set  all  things  to  rights  again. 

Honey.  Love  me !  Sure,  Jarvis,  you  dream. 
No ;  that  she  is  the  most  lovely  woman  that  ever 
warmed  the  human  heart  with  desire,  I  own ;  but 
never  let  me  harbour  a  thought  of  making  her  un- 
happy, by  a  connexion  with  one  so  unworthy  her 
merits  as  I  am.  No,  Jarvis,  it  shall  be  my  study  to 
serve  her,  even  in  spite  of  my  wishes;  and  to 
secure  her  happiness,  though  it  destroys  my  own. 

Jar.  Was  ever  the  like  ?    I  want  patience. 

Honey,  Besides,  Jarvis,  though  I  could  obtain 
Miss  Richland's  consent,  do  you  think  I  could 
succeed  with  her  guardian,  or  Mrs.  Croaker,  his 
wife?  who,  though  both  very  fine  in  their  way,  are 
yet  a  little  opposite  in  their  dispositions,  you  know. 

Jar,  Opposite  enough,  heaven  knows!  the  very 
reverse  of  each  other:  she,  all  laugh  and  no  joke; 
he,  always  complaining  and  never  sorrowful ;  a 
fretful,  poor  soul,  that  has  a  new  distress  for  every 
hour  in  the  four-and-twenty.  [yon. 

Honey.  Hush,  hush!  he's  coming  up,  he'll  hear 

Jar.  One  whose  voice  is  a  passing-bell — 

Honey.  Well,  well,  go,  do. 

Jar,  A  raven  that  bodes  nothing  but  mischief;  a 
coffin  and  cross-bones  ;  a  bundle  of  rue ;  a  sprig  of 
deadly  night-shade  ;  a — {Honeywood  stops  his  mouth 
and  pushes  him  off. ) 

Honey.  I  must  own  my  old  monitor  is  not  entirely 
wrong.  There  is  something  in  my  friend  Croaker's 
conversation  that  quite  depresses  me.  His  very 
mirth  is  an  antidote  to  all  gaiety,  and  his  appear- 
ance has  a  stronger  effect  on  my  spirits  than  an 
undertaker's  shop. 

Enter  CROAKER. 
Mr.  Croaker,  this  is  such  a  satisfaction — 

Croak,  A  pleasant  morning  to  Mr.  Honeywood, 
and  m^y  of  them.  How  is  this  ?  You  look  most 
shockingly  to-day,  my  dear  friend.  I  hope  this 
weather  does  not  affect  your  spirits.  To  be  sure, 
if  this  weather  continues — I  say  nothing;  but  God 
send  we  be  all  better  this  day  three  months. 

Honey.  I  heartily  concur  in  the  wish,  though  I 
own  not  in  your  own  apprehensions. 

Croak,  May  be  not.  Indeed,  what  signifies  what 
weather  we  have  in  a  country  going  to  ruin  like 
ours?  Then,  so  many  foreigners,  that  I'm  afraid 
for  our  wives  and  daughters. 

Honey.  1  have  no  apprehensions  for  the  ladies,  I 
assure  you. 

Croak.  May  be  not.  And  what  signifies?  The 
women  in  my  time  were  good  for  something.  I 
have  seen  a  lady  dressed  from  top  to  toe  in  her  own 
manufactures  formerly  ;  but,  now-a-days,  the  devil 
a  thing  of  their  own  manufactures  about  them, 
except  their  faces. 

Honey.  But,  however  these  faults  may  be  prac- 
tised abroad,  yon  don't  find  them  at  home,  either 
with  Mrs.  Croaker,  Olivia,  or  Miss  Richland. 

Croak.  By-the-by,  my  dear  friend,  I  don't  find  ■ 
this  match  between  Miss  Richland  and  my  son 
much  relished,  either  by  one  side  or  t'other. 

Honey,  I  thought  otherwise. 

Croak,  Ah !  Mr.  Honeywood,  a  little  of  your  fine 
serious  advice  to  the  young  lady  might  go  far :  I 
know  she  has  a  very  exalted  opinion  of  your  under- 
standing. 

Honey,  But  would  not  that  be  usurping  an  au- 
thority that  more  properly  belongs  to  yourself? 
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Croak,  My  dear  friend,  yon  know  but  little  of 
my  aotbority  at  home.  People  tbink,  indeed,  be- 
oaase  they  see  me  come  out  iu  a  morning  thus, 
with  a  pleasant  face,  and  to  make  my  friends  merrj, 
that  all's  well  within.  But  I  hare  cares  that  wonid 
break  a  heart  of  stone.  My  wife  has  so  encroached 
upon  every  one  of  my  privileges,  that  I  am  now  no 
more  than  a  mere  lodger  in  my  own  house. 

Honey.  But  a  little  spirit  exerted  on  jour  side 
might,  perhaps,  restore  your  authority. 

CrocUc.  No  ;  though  I  had  the  spirit  of  a  lion.  I 
do  rouse  sometimes.  But  what  then]  Always 
haggling  and  haggling.  A  man  is  tired  of  getting 
the  better,  before  bis  wife  is  tired  of  losing  the 
victory. 

Honey.  It's  a  melancholy  consideration,  indeed, 
that  our  chief  comforts  often  produce  our  greatest 
anxieties,  and  that  an  increase  of  our  possessions  is 
but  an  inlet  to  new  disquietudes. 

Croak.  Ah,  my  dear  friend !  these  were  the  very 
words  of  poor  Dick  Doleful  to  me  not  a  week  before 
he  made  away  with  himself.  Indeed,  Mr.  Honey- 
wood,  I  never  see  you  but  you  put  me  in  mind  of 
poor  Dick.  Ah !  there  was  merit  neglected  for  you  ! 
and  so  true  a  friend :  we  loved  each  other  for  thirty 
years,  and  yet  he  never  asked  me  to  lend  him  a 
single  farthing. 

Honey.  Pray,  what  could  induce  him  to  commit 
so  rash  an  action  at  last? 

Croak.  1  don't  know :  some  people  were  mali- 
cious enough  to  say  it  was  keeping  company  with 
me;  because  we  used  to  meet  now  and  then,  and 
open  our  hearts  to  each  other.  To  be  sure,  I  loved 
to  hear  him  talk,  and  he  loved  to  hear  me  talk ; 
poor  dear  Dick !  He  used  to  say  that  Croaker 
rhymed  to  joker,  and  so  we  used  to  laugh :  poor 
Dick  !     (  Going  to  cry.) 

Honey.  His  fate  aft'ects  me. 

Croak.  Ay,  he  grew  sick  of  this  miserable  life, 
where  we  do  nothing  but  eat  and  grow  hungry, 
dress  and  undress,  get  up  and  lie  down  ;  while  rea- 
son, that  should  watch  like  a  nurse  by  our  side, 
falls  as  fast  asleep  as  we  do. 

Honey.  Very  true,  sir;  nothing  can  exceed  the 
vanity  of  our  existence,  but  the  folly  of  our  pur- 
suits. We  wept  when  we  came  into  the  world, 
and  every  day  tells  us  why. 

Croak.  Ah,  my  dear  friend!  it  is  a  perfect  satis- 
faction to  be  miserable  with  you.  My  son  Leoutine 
sha'n't  lose  the  benefit  of  such  fine  conversation. 
I'll  just  step  home  for  him.  And  what  if  I  bring 
my  last  letter  to  the  Gazetteer  on  the  increase  and 
progress  of  earthquakes?  It  will  amuse  us,  I  pro- 
mise you.  I  there  prove  how  the  late  earthquake 
is  coming  round  to  pay  us  another  visit  from  London 
to  Lisbon,  from  Lisbon  to  the  Canary  Islands,  from 
the  Canary  Islands  to  Palmyra,  from  Palmj'ra  to 
Constantinople,  and  so  from  Constantinople  back 
to  London  again.  [Exit. 

Honey.  Poor  Croaker!  I  shall  scarce  recover 
ray  spints  these  three  days.  Sure,  to  live  upon 
such  terms  is  worse  than  death  itself.  And  yet, 
•when  I  consider  my  own  situation,  a  broken  for- 
tune, an  hopeless  passion,  friends  in  distress ;  the 
wish,  but  not  the  power  to  serve  them — 
Re-enter  Butler. 

But.  More  company  below,  sir;  Mrs.  Croaker 
and  Miss  Richland;  shall  I  shew  them  up?  But 
they're  shewing  op  themselves.  [Exit. 

Enter  Mrs.  Croaker  and  Miss  Richland. 

Miss  R.  You're  always  in  such  spirits. 

Mrs.  C.  We  have  just  come,  my  dear  Honey- 
wood,  from  the  auction.  There  was  the  old  deaf 
dowager,  as  usual,  bidding  like  a  fury  against  her- 
self. And,  then,  so  curious  in  antiques:  Herself 
the  most  genuine  piece  of  antiquity  in  the  whole 
collection. 

Honey.  Excuse  me,  ladies,  if  some  uneasiness 
from  friendship  makes  me  unfit  to  share  this  good 
humour:  I  know  you'll  pardon  me. 


Mrs.  C.  I  vow  he  seems  as  melancholy  as  if  he 
had  taken  a  dose  of  mj  husband  this  morning.  Well, 
if  Richland  here  will  pardon  you,  I  must. 

Miss  R.  You  would  seem  to  insinuate,  madam, 
that  I  have  particular  reasons  for  being  disposed  to 
refuse  it. 

Mrs.  C.  Whatever  I  insinuate,  my  dear,  don't 
be  so  ready  to  wish  an  explanation. 

Miss  R.  I  own  I  should  be  sorry  Mr.  Honey- 
wood's  long  friendship  and  mine  should  be  mis- 
understood. 

Honey.  There's  no  answering  forothers,  madam  ; 
but  I  hope  you'll  never  find  me  presuming  to  offer 
more  than  the  most  delicate  friendship  may  readily 
allow. 

MissR.  And  I  shall  be  prouder  of  such  a  tribute 
from  you  than  the  most  passionate  professions  from 
others. 

Honey.  My  own  sentiments,  madam  :  friendship 
is  a  disinterested  commerce  between  equals;  love, 
an  abject  intercourse  between  tyrants  and  slaves. 

Miss  R.  And,  without  a  compliment,  I  know 
none  more  disinterested  or  more  capable  of  friend- 
ship than  Mr.  Honeywood. 

Mrs.  C.  And,  indeed,  I  know  nobody  that  has 
more  friends,  at  least,  among  the  ladies.  Miss 
Fruzz,  Miss  Odbody,  and  Miss  Winlerbottom, 
praise  him  in  all  companies.  As  for  Miss  Biddy 
Bundle,  she  is  his  professed  admirer. 

Miss  R,  Indeed !  an  admirer !  But  is  she  seriously 
so  handsome?     Is  she  the  mighty  thing  talked  of? 

Honey.  The  town,  madam,  seldom  begins  to 
praise  a  lady's  beauty,  till  she's  beginning  to  lose 
it.  (Smiling.) 

Mrs.  C.  But  she's  resolved  never  to  lose  it,  it 
seems.  For  as  her  natural  face  decays,  her  skill 
improves  in  making  the  artificial  one.  Well,  no- 
thing diverts  me  more  than  one  of  those  fine,  old, 
dressy  things,  who  thinks  to  conceal  her  age,  by 
everywhere  exposing  her  person  ;  sticking  herseU 
up  in  the  front  of  a  side-box ;  trailing  through  a 
minuet  at  Almack's ;  and  then,  in  the  public  gar- 
dens, looking  for  all  the  world  like  one  of  the 
painted  ruins  of  the  place. 

Honey.  Every  age  has  its  admirers,  ladies. 
While  you,  perhaps,  are  trading  among  the  warmer 
climates  of  youth,  there  ought  to  be  some  to  carry 
on  a  useful  commerce  in  the  frozen  latitudes  beyond 
fifty. 

Miss  R.  But  then  the  mortifications  they  must 
suffer  before  they  can  be  fitted  out  for  traffic.  I 
have  seen  one  of  them  fret  a  whole  morning  at  her 
hair-dresser,  when  all  the  fault  was  her  face. 

Honey,  And  yet,  I'll  engage,  has  carried  that 
face  at  last  to  a  very  good  market.  "This  good- 
natured  town,  madam,  has  husbands,  like  specta- 
cles, to  fit  every  age,  from  fifteen  to  fourscore. 

Mrs.  C.  Well,  you're  a  dear  good-natured  crea- 
ture. But  you  know  you're  engaged  with  us  this 
morning  upon  a  strolling  party,  t  want  to  shew 
Olivia  the  town,  and  the  things;  I  believe  I  shall 
have  business  for  you  for  the  whole  day. 

Honey.  I  am  sorry,  madam,  I  have  an  appoint- 
ment v/ith  Mr.  Croaker,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
put  off. 

Mrs.C.  What!  with  my  husband?  Then  I  am 
resolved  to  take  no  refusal.  Nay,  I  protest  you 
must.  You  know  I  never  laugh  so  much  as  with 
yon.  ,    , 

Honey.  Why  if  I  must,  I  must.  Do  you  lind 
jest,  and  I'll  find  laugh,  I  promise  you.  We'll  wait 
for  the  chariot  in  the  next  room.  [Exeu7tt. 

Enter  Leontine  and  Olivia. 

Leon.  There  they  go,  thoughtless  and  happy. 
My  dearest  Olivia,  what  would  I  give  to  see  you 
capable  of  sharing  in  their  amusements,  and  «» 
cheerful  as  they  are.  , 

on.  How,  my  Leontine,  how  can  I  be  cheerful, 
when  I  have  so  many  terrors  to  oppress  me  .  lae 
fear  of  being  detected  by  this  family,  and  the  ap- 
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prehensions  of  a  ceasuring  world  when  I  mast  be 
detected— 

Leon.  The  world,  my  love,  what  can  it  say?  At 
worst,  it  can  only  say,  that  being  compelled  by  a 
mercenary  guardian  to  embrace  a  life  you  disliked, 
you  formed  a  resolution  of  flying  with  the  man  of 
your  choice  ;  that  yon  confided  in  his  honour,  and 
took  refuge  in  my  father's  house;  the  only  one 
where  your's  could  remain  without  censure. 

OH.  But,  consider,  Leontine,  your  being  sent  to 
France  to  bring  home  a  sister ;  and,  instead  of  a 
sister,  bringing  home — 

Leon.  One  dearer  than  a  thousand  sisters.  One 
that  I  am  convinced  will  be  equally  dear  to  the  rest 
of  the  family,  when  she  comes  to  be  known. 

Oli.  And  that,  I  fear,  will  shortly  be. 

Leon,  Impossible,  till  we  ourselves  think  proper 
to  make  the  discovery.  My  sister,  you  know,  has 
been  with  her  aunt,  at  Lyons,  since  she  was  a  child, 
and  you  find  every  creature  in  the  family  takes  you 
for  her. 

OK.  But  mayn't  she  write?  mayn't  her  aunt  write? 

Leon.  Her  aunt  scarce  ever  writes,  and  all  my 
sister's  letters  are  directed  to  me. 

Oli.  But  won't  your  refusing  Miss  Richland, 
for  whom,  you  know,  the  old  gentleman  intends 
you,  create  a  suspicion? 

Leon.  There,  there's  ray  master-stroke.  I  have 
resolved  not  to  refuse  her;  nay,  an  hour  hence,  I 
have  consented  to  go  with  ray  father,  to  make  her 
an  offer  of  my  heart  and  fortune. 

Oli.  Your  heart  and  fortune  ! 

Leon.  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  dearest.  Can  Olivia 
think  so  meanly  of  my  honour  or  my  love,  as  to 
suppose  I  could  ever  hope  for  happiness  from  any 
but  her?  No,  my  Olivia,  neither  the  force  nor, 
permit  me  to  add,  the  delicacy  of  my  passion,  leave 
any  room  to  suspect  me.  I  only  offer  Miss  Rich- 
land a  heart  I  am  convinced  she  will  refuse  ;  as  I 
am  confident  that,  without  knowing  it,  her  affections 
are  fixed  upon  Mr.  Honeywood. 

Oli.  Mr.  Honeywood !  You'll  excuse  my  appre- 
hensions, but  when  your  merits  come  to  be  put  in 
the  balance — 

Leon.  You  view  them  with  too  much  partiality. 
However,  by  making  this  offer,  I  shew  a  seeming 
compliance  with  my  father's  commands  ;  and,  per- 
haps, upon  her  refusal,  I  may  have  his  consent  to 
choose  for  myself. 

Oli.  And  yet,  my  Leontine,  T  own  I  shall  envy 
her  even  your  pretended  addresses.  I  consider 
every  look,  every  expression  of  your  esteem,  as 
due  only  to  rae.  This  is  folly,  perhaps  ;  I  allow  it ; 
but  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  merit  which  has 
made  an  impression  on  one's  own  heart,  may  be 
powerful  over  that  of  another. 

Leon.  Don't,  my  life's  treasure,  don'tletus  make 
imaginary  evils,  when  you  know  we  have  so  many 
real  ones  to  encounter.  At  worst,  you  know,  if 
Miss  Richland  should  consent,  or  my  father  refuse 
bis  pardon,  it  can  but  end  in  a  trip  to  Scotland ;  and — 
Re-enter  CROAKER, 

Croak.  "Where  have  you  been,  boy?  I  have  been 
seeking  you.  My  friend  Honeywood  here  has  been 
saying  such  comfortable  things.  Ah!  he's  au  ex- 
ample, indeed.     Where  is  he  ?     I  left  him  here. 

Leon.  Sir,  I  believe  you  may  see  him,  and  hear 
bim  too  in  the  next  room;  he's  preparing  to  go  out 
with  the  ladies. 

Croak.  Can  I  believe  my  eyes  or  ears?  I  am 
struck  dumb  with  his  vivacity,  and  stunned  with 
the  loudness  of  his  laugh.  Was  there  ever  such  a 
transformation  !  (^A  laugh  behind  the  scenes ;  Croaker 
mimics  it.)  Ha,  ha,  ha !  there  it  goes  ;  a  plague  take 
their  balderdash  ;  yet  I  could  expect  nothing  less, 
when  my  precious  wife  was  one  of  the  party. 

Leon.  Since  you  find  so  many  objections  to  a 
wife,  sir,  how  can  j'ou  be  so  earnest  in  recommend- 
ing one  to  me? 

Croak,  I  have  told  yon,  and  tell  you  again,  boy, 
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that  Miss  Richland's  fortune  must  not  go  out  of  the 
family. 

Leon.  But,  sir,  it  may  be  possible  she  has  no  in- 
clination to  me. 

Croak.  I'll  tell  you  once  for  all  how  it  stands  ;  a 
good  part  of  Miss  Richland's  large  fortune  consists 
in  a  riaim  upon  government,  which  my  good  friend, 
Mr.  Lofty,  assures  me  the  Treasury  will  allow. 
One  half  of  this  she  is  to  forfeit,  by  her  father's 
will,  in  case  she  refuses  to  marry  you.  So,  if  she 
rejects  you,  we  seizehalf  her  fortune  ;  if  she  accepts 
you,  we  seize  the  whole,  and  a  fine  girl  into  the 
bargain. 

Lemi.  But,  sir,  if  you  will  but  listen  to  reason — 

Croak.  I  tell  you,  I  am  fixed,  determined;  so 
now  produce  your  reasons.  When  I  am  determined, 
I  always  listen  to  reason,  because  it  can  then  do  no 
harm. 

Leon.  You  have  alleged  that  a  mutual  choice 
was  the  first  requisite  in  matrimonial  happiness. 

Croak.  Well,  and  you  have  both  of  you  a  rautual 
choice.  She  has  her  choice — to  marry  yon,  or  lose 
half  her  fortune  ;  and  you  have  your  choice — to 
marry  her,  or  pack  out  of  doors  without  any  for- 
tune at  all.  [dnlgence. 

Leon,  An  only  son,  sir,  might  expect  more  in- 

Crodk.  An  only  father,  sir,  might  expect  more 
obedience  ;  besides,  has  not  your  sister  here,  that 
never  disobliged  me  in  her  life,  as  good  a  right  as 
you?  He's  a  sad  dog,  Livy,  my  dear,  and  would 
fake  all  frora  you. 

Oli.  Dear  sir,  I  wish  you'd  be  convinced  that  I 
can  never  be  happy  in  any  addition  to  my  fortune, 
which  is  taken  from  his. 

Croak,  Well,  well ;  say  no  more  ;  but  come  with 
me,  and  we  shall  see  something  that  will  give  us  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure,  I  promise  you;  old  Rug- 
gins,  the  curry-comb  maker,  lying  in  state  ;  I  am 
told  he  becomes  his  coffin  prodigiously.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  mine  ;  and  these  are  friendly  ' 
things  we  ought  to  do  for  each  other.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  IL 

Scene  I.—  Croaker  s  House. 
Enter  Miss  Richland  and  Garnet. 

Miss  R.  Olivia  not  his  sister?  Olivia  not  Leon^ 
tine's  sister? 

Gar.  No  more  his  sister  than  I  am  ;  I  had  it  all 
from  his  own  servant;  I  can  get  anything  from  that 
quarter. 

Miss  R.  But  how  ?    Tell  me  again,  Garnet. 

Gar.  Why,  madam,  as  I  told  you  before,  instead 
of  going  to  Lyons  to  bring  home  his  sister,  who  has 
been  there  with  her  aunt  these  ten  years,  he  never 
went  further  than  Paris  ;  there  he  saw  and  fell  in 
love  with  this  young  lady;  by-the-by,  of  a  prodi- 
gious family. 

Miss  R.  And  brought  her  home  to  ray  guardian 
as  his  daughter. 

Gar.  Yes,  and  daughter  she  will  be.  If  he  don't 
consent  to  their  marriage,  they  talk'of  trying  what 
a  Scotch  parson  can  do. 

Miss  R.  Well,  I  own  they  have  deceived  me. 
And  so  demurely  has  Olivia  carried  it  too  !  Would 
you  believe  it.  Garnet,  I  told  her  all  my  secrets  j 
and  yet  the  sly  cheat  concealed  all  this  from  me  ? 

Gar.  And,  upon  ciy  word,  madam,  I  don't  much 
blame  her;  she  was  loth  to  trust  one  with  her  se-. 
crets,  that  was  so  very  bad  at  keeping  her  own. 

Miss  R.  But,  to  add  to  their  deceit,  the  young 
gentleman,  it  seems,  pretends  to  make  me  serious 
proposals;  and  you  know  I  am  to.  lose  half  my  for- 
tune if  I  refuse  him. 

Gar.  Yet,  what  can  you  do?  for  being,  as  yoa 
are,  in  love  with  Mr.  Honeywood,  madam — 

Miss  R.  Well,  no  more  of  this  !  As  to  my  guar- 
dian and  his  son,  they  shall  find  me  prepared  to 
receive  them ;  I  am  resolved  to  accept  their  propo- 
sal with  seeming  pleasure,  to  mortify  them  by  com- 
pliance, and  throw  the  refusal  at  last  upon  them. 
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Gar.  Delicious !  and  that  will  secure  your  whole     madam  ;  by  no  means 
fortune  to  yourself.  Well,  who  could  have  tboaght 
so  innocent  a  face  could  cover  so  much  cuteuess? 

MissR.  Why,  girl,  I  only  oppose  my  prudence 
to  their  cunning,  and  practise  a  lesson  they  have 
taught  me  against  themselves. 

Gar.  Then  you're  likely  not  long  to  want  em- 
ployment, for  here  they  come. 

Enter  CROAKER  and  L.EONTINE. 

Leon.  Excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  seem  to  hesitate  upon 
the  point  of  putting  thelady  so  important  a  question. 

Croak.  Lord,  good  sir!  moderate  your  fears ;  I 
tell  you  we  must  nave  the  half  or  the  whole.  Come, 
let  me  see  with  what  spirit  you  begin.  Well,  why 
don't  you?  Eh!  what?  Well,  then,  I  must  it  seems  : 
Miss  Richland,  my  dear,  I  believe  you  guess  at  our 
business ;  an  affair  which  nearly  concerns  your  hap- 
piness, as  well  as  my  son's. 

Miss  K.  I  should  be  ungrateful  not  to  be  pleased 
with  anything  that  comes  recommended  by  you. 

Croak.  How,  boy !  could  you  desire  a  finer  open- 
ing?   Why  don't  you  begin,  I  say  1  (7*0  Leontine.) 

Leon.  'Tis  true,  madam,  my  father,  madam,  has 
some  intentions — hem — of  explaining  an  aflair — 
which — himself  can  best  explain,  madam. 

Croak.  Yes,  my  dear,  it  comes  entirely  from  my 
son  ;  it's  all  a  request  of  his  own,  madam. 

Leon.  The  whole  aft'air  is  only  this,  madam  ;  my 
father  has  a  proposal  to  make,  which  he  insists 
none  but  himself  shall  deliver. 

Croak.  In  short,  madam,  you  see  before  you  one 
that  loves  you;  one  whose  whole  happiness  is  all 
in  you. 

Miss  R.  I  never  had  any  doubts  of  your  regard, 
sir;  and  I  hope  you  can  have  none  of  my  duty. 

Croak.  That's  not  the  thing,  my  little  sweelin"' ; 
ray  love !  No,  no;  there  he  stands,  madam;  his 
very  looks  declare  the  force  of  his  passion.  Call  up 
a  look,  you  dog!  {To  Leon.)  But,  then,  had  you 
seen  him,  as  I  have,  weeping,  speaking  soliloquies 
and  blank  verse,  sometimes  melancholy,  and  some- 
times absent — 

Miss  R.  I  fear,  sir,  he's  absent  now ;  or  such  a 
declaration  would  have  come  most  properly  from 
himself. 

Croak.  Himself,  madam !  he  would  die  before  he 
could  make  such  a  confession. 

Miss  R.  I  must  grant,  sir,  that  a  silent  address  is 
the  genuine  eloquence  of  sincerity. 

Croak,  Madam,  he  has  forgot  to  speak  any  other 
language  ;  silence  is  become  his  mother  tongue. 

Miss  R,  And  it  must  be  confessed,  sir,  it  speaks 
very  powerfully  in  his  favour.  And  yet,  I  shall  be 
thought  too  forward  in  making  such  a  confession  ; 
sha'n't  I,  Mr.  Leontine? 

Leon.  Confusion !  my  reserve  will  undo  me.  But, 
if  modesty  attracts  her,  impudence  may  disgust 
her.  I'll  try.  (Aside.)  Don't  imagine,  from  my 
silence,  madam,  that  I  want  a  due  sense  of  the 
honour  and  happiness  intended  me.  My  father, 
madam,  tells  me,  your  humble  servant  is  not  totally 
indillerent  to  you ;  he  admires  you,  I  adore  you ; 
and  when  we  come  together,  upon  my  soul,  I  believe 
we  shall  be  the  happiest  couple  in  all  St.  James's. 

Miss  R.  If  I  could  flatter  myself  you  thought  as 
you  speak,  sir — 

Leon.  Doubt  my  sincerity,  madam?  By  your 
dear  self  I  swear.    Ask  the  brave  if  they  desire 


glory  ;  ask  cowards  if  they  covet  safety — 

Croak.  Well,  well,  no  more  questions  about  it. 

Leon.  Ask  the  sick  if  they  long  for  health;  ask 
misers  if  they  love  money ;  ask — 

Croak.  Ask  a  fool  if  he  can  talk  nonsense !  What 
signifies  asking,  when  there's  not  a  soul  to  give  you 
an  answer?  If  you  would  ask  to  the  purpose,  ask 
this  lady's  consent  to  make  you  happy. 

Miss  R.  Why,  indeed,  sir,  his  uncommon  ardour 
almost  compels  me,  forces  me  to  comply.  And  yet 
I  am  afraid  he'll  despise  a  conquest  gained  with  too 
much  ease ;  won't  you,  Mr.  Leontine  ? 

Leon,   Confusion  I   (Aside.)    O,  by  no  means, 


.     ,  And  yet,  madam,  you  talk 

of  force  ;  there  is  nothing  I  would  avoid  so  much  as 
compulsion  in  a  thing  of  this  kind.  No,  madam,  I 
will  still  be  generous,  and  leave  you  at  liberty  to 
refuse. 

Croak.  But  I  tell  yon,  sir,  the  lady  is  not  at 
liberty.  It's  a  match.  You  see  she  says  nothing: 
silence  gives  consent.  [inclinations. 

Leon.  Consider,  sir,  the  cruelty  of  constraining  her 

Croak.  But  I  say  there's  no  cruelty.  Don't  you 
know,  blockhead,  that  girls  have  always  a  round- 
about way  of  saying  yes  before  company?  So  get 
you  gone  both  together  into  the  next  room  ;  and 
hang  him  that  interrupts  the  tender  explanation. 
Get  you  gone,  I  say  ;  I'll  not  hear  a  word. 

Leon.  But,  sir,  I  must  beg  leave  to  insist — 

Croak.  Get  off,  you  puppy,  or  I'll  beg  leave  to 

insist  upon  knocking  you  down.     Stupid  whelp  1 

But  I  don't  wonder;  the  boy  takes  entirely  after 

his  mother.       [Exeunt  Miss  Richland  and  Leontine. 

Enter  MRS.  Croaker. 

Mrs.  C.  Mr.  Croaker,  I  bring  you  something, 
my  dear,  that  I  believe  will  make  you  smile. 

Croak.  I'll  hold  you  a  guinea  of  that,  my  dear. 

Mrs.  C.  A  letter;  and,  as  I  knew  the  hand,  I 
ventured  to  open  it. 

Croak.  And  how  can  you  expect  your  breaking 
open  my  letters  should  give  me  pleasure? 

Mrs.  C.  Pho !  it's  from  your  sister  at  Lyons,  and 
contains  good  news  :  read  it. 

Croak.  What  a  Frenchified  cover  is  here  !  That 
sister  of  mine  has  some  good  qualities,  but  I  could 
never  teach  her  to  fold  a  letter.  [tains. 

Mrs.  C.  Fold  a  fiddlestick.     Read  what  it  con- 

Croak.  (Reads.)  "  Dear  Nick — AnEnglish gentle- 
man, of  large  fortune,  has  for  some  time  made  private, 
though  honourable,  proposals  to  your  daughter  Olivia. 
They  love  each  other  tenderly;  and  I  find  she  has 
consented,  without  letting  any  of  the  family  know,  to 
crown  his  addresses.  As  such  good  offers  don't  come 
every  day,  your  own  good  sense,  his  large  fortune,  and 
family  considerations,  will  induce  you  to  forgive  her. 
Vour's  ever,  Rachel  Croaker."  My  daughter 
Olivia  privately  contracted  to  a  man  of  large  for- 
tune !  This  is  good  news,  indeed :  my  heart  never 
foretold  me  of  this.  And  yet,  how  slyly  the  little 
baggage  has  carried  it  on  since  she  came  home! 
Not  a  word  on't  to  the  old  ones  for  the  world.  Yet 
I  thought  I  saw  something  she  wanted  to  conceal. 

Mrs.  C.  Well,  if  they  have  concealed  their  amour, 
they  sha'n't  conceal  their  wedding;  that  shall  be 
public,  I  am  resolved. 

Croak.  I  tell  thee,  woman,  the  wedding  is  the 
most  foolish  part  of  the  ceremony. 

Mrs.  C.  But,  come,  tell  me,  my  dear,  don't  you 
owe  more  to  me  than  you  care  to  confess?  Would 
you  have  ever  been  known  to  Mr.  Lofty,  who  has 
undertaken  Miss  Richland's  claim  at  the  Treasury, 
but  for  me?  Who  was  it  first  made  him  an  ac- 
quaintance at  Lady  Shabbaroon's  rout?  Who  got 
him  to  promise  us  his  interest?  Is  not  he  a  back- 
stairs favourite ;  one  that  can  do  what  he  pleases 
with  those  that  do  what  they  please?  Isn't  he  an 
acquaintance  that  all  your  groaning  and  lamenta- 
tions could  never  have  got  us? 

Croak.  He  is  a  man  of  importance,  I  grant  yon. 
And  yet,  what  amazes  me  is,  that  while  he  is  giving 
away  places  to  all  the  world,  he  can't  get  one  for 
himself. 

Mrs.  C.  That,  perhaps,  majr  be  owing  to  his 
nicety.    Great  men  are  not  easily  satisfied. 
Enter  a  French  Servant. 

Serv.  An  expresse  from  Monsieur  Lofty.  He  vil 
be  vait  upon  your  honours  instrammant.  He  be 
only  giving  four  five  instruction,  read  two  tree 
memorial,  call  upon  von  ambassadenr.  He  vil  be 
vid  you  in  one  tree  minutes. 

Mrs.  C.  You  see  now,  my  dear.  What  an  ex- 
tensive department !  Well,  friend,  let  your  master 
know,  that  we  are  extremely  honoured  by  this  ho- 
nour. [Exit  French  Serv.]  Was  there  anything  ever 
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in  a  higher  style  of  breeding?  All  messages  among 
the  great  are  now  done  by  express. 

Croak.  To  be  sure,  no  man  does  little  things  vith 
more  solemnity,  or  claims  more  respect  than  he ; 
but  he's  in  the  right  on't.  In  our  bad  world,  respect 
is  given  where  respect  is  claimed, 

Mrs.  C.  Never  mind  the  world,  my  dear;  you 
were  never  in  a  pleasanter  place  in  your  life.  Let 
us  now  think  of  receiving  him  with  proper  respect ; 
(a  loud  rapping  at  the  door)  and  there  he  is,  by  the 
thundering  rap. 

Croak.  Ay,  verily,  there  he  is  ;  as  close  upon  the 
heels  of  his  own  express,  as  an  indorsement  upon 
the  back  of  a  bill.  Well,  I'll  leave  you  to  receive 
him,  whilst  I  go  to  chide  my  little  Olivia  for  intend- 
ing to  steal  a  marriage  without  mine  or  her  aunt's 
consent.  lExit. 

Enter  LoFTY,  speaking  to  his  Servant. 

Lofty.  And  if  the  Venetian  ambassador,  or  that 
teasing  creature,  the  marquis,  should  call,  I  am  not 
at  home,  D — me,  I'll  be  pack-horse  to  none  of 
them.  My  dear  madam,  I  have  just  snatched  a 
moment — and  if  the  expresses  to  his  grace  be  ready, 
let  them  be  sent  off;  they're  of  importance.  Ma- 
dam, I  ask  a  thousand  pardons. 

Mrs.  C.  Sir,  this  honour — 

Lofty.  And,  Dubardieu,  if  the  person  calls  about 
the  commission,  let  him  know  that  it  is  made  out. 
As  for  IfOrd  Cumbercourt's  stale  request,  it  can 
keep  cold ;  you  understand  me.  Madam,  I  ask  ten 
thousand  pardons. 

Mrs.  C.  Sir,  this  honour — 

Lofty.  And,  Dubardieu,  if  the  man  comes  from 
the  Cornish  borough,  you  must  do  him  ;  you  must 
do  him,  I  say.     Madam,  I  ask  you  ten  thousand 

Eardons — and  if  the  Russian  ambassador  calls — but 
e  will  scarce  call  to  day,  I  believe.  And  now, 
madam,  I  have  just  got  time  to  express  my  happi- 
ness, in  having  the  honour  of  being  permitted  to 
profess  myself  your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

Mrs.  C.  Sir,  the  happiness  and  honour  are  all 
mine ;  and  yet,  I  am  only  robbing  the  public  while 
I  detain  you. 

Lofly.  Sink  the  public,  madam,  when  the  fair 
are  to  be  attended.  Ah  !  could  all  my  hours  be  so 
charmingly  devoted!  Thus  it  is  eternally  :  solicited 
for  places  here;  teased  for  pensions  there;  and 
courted  everywhere.     I  know  you  pity  me. 

Mrs.  C,  Excuse  me,  sir.  "  Toils  of  empires, 
pleasures  are,"  as  Waller  says — 

Lofty.  Waller,  Waller !  is  he  of  the  house  1 

Mrs.  C.  The  modern  poet  of  that  name,  sir. 

Lofty.  Oh,  a  modern  !  we  men  of  business  despise 
the  moderns ;  and  as  for  the  ancients,  we  have  no 
time  to  read  them.  Poetry  is  a  pretty  thing  enough 
for  our  wives  and  daughters  ;  but  not  for  us.  Why, 
now,  here  I  stand,  that  know  nothing  of  books.  I 
say,  madam,  I  know  nothing  of  booTcs  ;  and  yet,  I 
believe,  upon  a  land-carriage  fishery,  a  stamp  act, 
or  a  jagbire,  I  can  talk  my  two  hours  without  feel- 
ing the  want  of  them. 

l^rs.  C.  The  world  is  no  stranger  to  Mr.  Lofty's 
eminence  in  every  capacity. 

Lofty.  I  am  nothing,  nothing,  nothing  in  the 
world;  a  mere  obscure  gentleman.  To  be  sure, 
indeed,  one  or  two  of  the  present  ministers  are 
pleased  to  represent  me  as  a  formidable  man.  I 
know  they  are  pleased  to  bespatter  me  at  all  their 
little  dirty  levees;  yet,  upon  my  soul,  I  wonder 
what  they  see  in  me  to  treat  me  so !  Measures,  not 
men,  have  always  been  my  mark  ;  and  I  vow,  by 
all  that's  honourable,  my  resentment  has  never 
done  the  men,  as  mere  men,  any  manner  of  harm ; 
that  is,  as  mere  men.  [desty. 

Mrs.  C,  What  importance !  and,  yet,  what  mo- 

Lofty.  Oh !  if  you  talk  of  modesty,  madam,  there 
I  own  I  am  accessible  to  praise :  modesty  is  my 
foible.  It  was  so  the  Duke  of  Brentford  used  to 
say  of  me :  "I  love  .Tack  Lofty,"  he  used  to  say ; 
"  no  man  has  a  finer  knowledge  of  things ;  quite  a 
roan  of  information ;  and  when  he  speaks  upon  his 


legs,  by  the  Lord,  he'sprodigions!  he  scouts  them; 
and  yet  all  men  have  their  faults :  too  much  modesty 
is  his,"  says  his  grace. 

Mrs.  C.  And  yet,  I  dare  say,  you  don't  want 
assurance  when  you  come  to  solicit  for  your  friends. 

Lofty.  O,  there,  indeed,  I'm  in  bronze  !  Apropos, 
I  have  just  been  mentioning  Miss  Richland's  case 
to  a  certain  personage ;  we  must  name  no  names. 
When  I  ask,  I  am  not  to  be  put  off,  madam.  No, 
no;  I  take  my  friend  by  the  button :  a  fine  girl,  sir  ; 
great  justice  in  her  case.  A  friend  of  mine.  Borough 
interest.  Business  must  be  done,  Mr.  Secretary.  I 
say,  Mr.  Secretary,  her  business  must  be  done,  sir. 
That's  my  way,  madam. 

Mrs.  C.  Bless  me !  you  said  all  this  to  the  secre- 
tary-of-state,  did  you  ? 

Lofty.  I  did  not  say  the  secretary,  did  1 1  Well, 
curse  it !  since  you  have  found  me  out,  I  will  not 
deny  it :  it  was  to  the  secretary. 

Mrs.  C.  This  was  going  to  the  fountain-head  at 
once ;  not  applying  to  the  understrappers,  as  Mr. 
Honey  wood  would  have  had  ns. 

Lofty.  Honey  wood!  he,  he!  He  was,  indeed,  a 
fine  solicitor.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  what  has 
just  happened  to  him] 

Mrs.  C.  Poor,  dear  man !  no  accident,  I  hope. 

Lofly.  Undone,  madam,  that's  all.  His  creditors 
have  taken  him  into  custody.  A  prisoner  in  his  own 
house. 

Mrs.  C.  A  prisoner  in  his  own  house  ?  How !  I 
am  quite  unhappy  for  him. 

Lofty.  Why,  so  am  I.  The  man,  to  be  sure,  was 
immensely  good-natured  ;  but,  then,  I  could  never 
find  that  he  had  anything  in  him. 

Mrs.  C.  His  manner,  to  be  sure,  was  excessive 
harmless;  some,  indeed,  thought  it  a  little  dull: 
for  my  part,  I  always  concealed  my  opinion. 

Lofty.  It  can't  be  concealed,  madam,  the  man 
was  dull;  dull  as  the  last  new  comedy.  A  poor, 
impracticable  creature!  I  tried  once  or  twice  to. 
know  if  he  was  fit  for  business ;  but  he  had  scarce 
talents  to  be  groom-porter  to  an  orange-barrow. 

Mrs,  C.  How  differently  does  Miss  Richland 
think  of  him  !  for,  I  believe,  with  all  his  faults,  she 
loves  him. 

Lofty.  Loves  him !  Does  she  ?  You  should  cure 
her  of  that,  by  all  means.  Let  me  see  :  what  if  she. 
were  sent  to  him  this  instant,  in  his  present  doleful 
situation  1  My  life  for  it,  that  works  her  cure. 
Distress  is  a  perfect  antidote  to  love.  Suppose  we 
join  her  in  the  next  room?  Miss  Richland  is  a  fine 
girl,  has  a  fine  fortune,  and  must  not  be  thrown 
away.  Upon  my  honour,  madam,  I  have  a  regard 
for  Miss  Richland ;  and,  rather  than  she  should  be 
thrown  away,  I  should  think  it  no  indignity  to 
marry  her  myself.  [Exeunt, 

Re-enter  Leontine,  with  OLIVIA, 

Leon.  And  yet  trust  me,  Olivia,  I  had  every 
reason  to  expect  Miss  Richland's  refusal,  as  I  did 
everything  in  my  power  to  deserve  it.  Her  inde.. 
licaey  surprises  me. 

Oli.  Sure,  Leontine,  there  is  nothing  so  indelicate 
in  being  sensible  of  your  merit.  If  so,  I  fear  I  shall 
be  the  most  guilty  thing  alive. 

Leon.  But  you  mistake,  my  dear.  The  same  at- 
tention I  used  to  advance  my  merit  with  you,  I 
practised  to  lessen  it  with  her. 

Oli.  Wehare  both  dissembled  too  long!  I  have 
always  been  ashamed  ;  I  am  now  quite  weary  of 
it.  Sure  I  could  never  have  undergone  so  much 
for  any  other  but  you.  [your  compliance. 

Leon.  And  you  shall  find  my  gratitude  equal  to 

Oli.  Then  why  should  we  defer  our  scheme  of 
humble  happiness,  when  it  is  now  in  our  power? 
I  may  be  the  favourite  of  your  father,  it  is  true ; 
but  can  it  ever  be  thought  that  his  present  kind- 
ness to  a  supposed  child  will  continue  to  a  known 
deceiver. 

Leon.  As  his  attachments  are  but  few,  they  are 
lasting.  His  own  marriage  was  a  private  one,  as 
ours  may  be.  Besides,  I  have  sounded  him  already 
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at  a  distance,  and  find  all  his  answers  exactly  to 
our  wish.  Nay,  by  an  expression  or  two  that 
dropped  from  him,  I  am  induced  to  think  that  he 
knows  of  this  affair.  [great  to  be  expected. 

Oli.  Indeed!  But  that  would  be  ahappiness  too 

Leon.  However  it  be,  I'm  certain  you  have 
power  over  him  ;  and  am  persuaded,  if  you  inform- 
ed him  of  our  situation,  that  be  would  be  disposed 
to  pardon  it. 

OH.  Yon  had  eqnal  expectations,  Leontine, 
from  your  last  scheme  with  Miss  Richland,  which 
you  find  has  succeeded  most  wretchedly. 

Leon.  And  that's  the  best  reason  for  trying  an- 
other. As  we  could  wish,  he  comes  this  way. 
Now,  mydearestOlivia,  be  resolute.  I'll  just  retire 
within  hearing,  to  come  in  at  a  proper  time,  either  to 
share  your  danger  or  confirm  your  victory.  [£xi<. 
Re-enter  Cboaker. 

Croak.  Yes,  I  must  forgive  her ;  and  yet  not  too 
easily,  neither.  It  will  be  proper  to  keep  up  the 
decorums  of  resentment  a  little,  if  it  be  only  to  im- 
press her  with  an  idea  of  my  authority.  {Aside.) 

Oli.  How  I  tremble  to  approach  him  !  {Aside.) 
Might  I  presume,  sir?    If  I  interrupt  yon — 

Croak.  No,  child,  where  I  have  an  aftection,  it 
is  not  a  little  thing  can  interrupt  me. 

Oli.  Sir,  I  am  sensible  how  ill  I  deserve  this 
partiality  ;  yet,  heaven  knows  !  there  is  nothing  I 
would  not  do  to  gain  it. 

Croak.  And  you  have  but  too  well  succeeded, 
yon  little  hussy  you.  With  those  endearing 
ways  of  your's,  on  my  conscience,  I  could  be 
brought  to  forgive  anything. 

Oli.  But  wheu  you  know  my  guilt — yes,  you 
shall  know  it,  though  I  feel  the  greatest  pain  in 
the  confession. 

Croak.  Why,  then,  if  it  be  so  very  great  a  pain, 
you  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble,  for  I  know 
every  syllable  of  the  matter  before  you  begin. 

Oli.  Indeed !  Then  I'm  undone. 

Croak.  Ay,  miss,  you  wanted  to  steal  a  match. 
I'm  not  worth  being  consulted,  I  suppose,  when 
there's  to  be  a  marriage  in  my  own  family.  No, 
I'm  to  have  no  hand  iu  the  disposal  of  my  own 
children  ;  no,  I'm  nobody.  I'm  to  be  a  mere 
article  of  family  lumber  ;  a  piece  of  cracked  china, 
to  be  stuck  up  in  a  corner. 

Oli.  Dear  sir,  nothing  but  the  dread  of  your 
authority  could  induce  us  to  conceal  it  from  you. 

Croak.  No,  no  ;  my  consequence  is  no  more ; 
I'm  as  little  minded  as  a  dead  Russian  in  winter, 
jast  stuck  up,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  till  there 
comes  a  thaw. 

Oli.  I  was  prepared,  sir,  for  your  anger,  and 
despaired  of  pardon,  even  while  I  presumed  to 
ask  it.  [Livy. 

Croak.  Arid  yet  yon  should  not  despair  neither, 

Oli.  And  do  yon  permit  me  to  hope,  sir?  Can  I 
ever  expect  to  be  forgiven?  But  hope  has  too  long 
deceived  me. 

Croak,  Why,  then,  child,  it  sha'n't  deceive  you 
BOW,  for  I  forgive  you  this  very  moment.  I  for- 
give you  all ;  and  now  you  are  indeed  my  daughter. 

Oli.  O  transport!  this  kindness  overpowers  me. 

Croak,  I  was  always  against  severity  to  our 
children.  We  have  been  young  and  giddy  our- 
selves, and  we  can't  expect  boys  and  girls  to  be 
old  before  their  time. 

Oli,  What  generosity !  But  can  yott  forget  the 
many  falsehoods,  the  dissimulation — 

Croak.  You  did  indeed  dissemble  ;  but  where's 
the  girl  that  will  not  dissemble  for  a  husband  ? 
My  wife  and  I  had  never  been  married,  if  we  had 
not  dissembled  a  little  before  hand. 

Oli.  It  shall  be  my  future  care  never  to  put 
such  generosity  to   a  second  trial.    And  as  for  the 

Cartner  of  my  oflence  and  folly,   from   his   native 
onour  and  the  just  sense  he  has  of  his  duty,  I  can 
answer  for  him,  that — 

i?(?-en/er  Leontine. 
Leon,  Permit  him  thus  to  answer  for  himself. 


{Kneels.)  Thus,  sir,  let  me  speak  mj  gratitude 
for  this  unmerited  forgiveness.  Yes,  sir,  this  even 
exceeds  all  your  former  tenderness :  I  now  can 
boast  the  most  indulgent  of  fathers.  The  life  he 
gave,  compared  to  this,  was  but  a  triQing  blessing. 

Croak.  And,  good  sir,  who  sent  for  you,  with 
that  fine  tragedy  face  and  flourishing  manner?  I 
don't  know  what  we  have  to  do  with  your  grati- 
tude upon  this  occasion, 

Leon.  How,  sir,  is  it  possible  to  be  silent  when 
so  much  obliged?  Would  you  refuse  me  the  plea- 
sure of  being  grateful?  of  adding  my  thanks  to 
Olivia's  ?  of  sharing  in  the  transports  that  you 
have  thus  occasioned? 

Croak.  Lord,  sir!  we  can  be  happy  enough,  with- 
out your  coming  in  to  make  up  the  party. 

Leon.  But,  sir,  I  that  have  so  large  a  part  in  the 
benefit,  is  it  not  my  duty  to  shew  ray  joy  ?  Is  the  hap- 
piuess  of  marrying  my  Olivia  so  small  a  blessing? 
Croak.  Marrying  Olivia!  marrying  Olivia! 
marrying  his  own  sister!  Sure  the  boy  is  out  of 
his  senses.     His  own  sister! 

jLeore.  My  sister!  [any  meaning? 

Croak.  What  does  the  booby  mean  ?  or  has  he 

Leon.  Mean,  sir?  Why,  sir — only  when  my  sis- 
ter is  to  be  married,  that"  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
marrying  her,  sir  ;  that  is,  of  giving  her  away,  sir. 
I  have  made  a  point  of  it. 

Croak.  O,  is  that  all?  Give  her  away.  You 
have  made  a  point  of  it.  Then  yon  had  as  good 
make  a  point  of  first  giving  yourself  away,  as  I  am 
going  to  prepare  the  writings  between  you  and 
Miss  Richland  this  very  minute.  What  a  fuss  is 
here  about  nothing  !  Why,  what's  the  matter  now? 
I  thought  I  had  made  you  at  least  as  happy  as  yoa 
could. wish.  [mistaken.  {Aside.) 

Oli.  O  yes,  sir,  very  happy.     How  have  I  been 

Croak.  Do  yoa  foresee  anything,  child?  You 
look  as  if  you  did.  I  think  if  anything  was  to  be 
foreseen,  I  have  as  sharp  a  look-out  as  another ; 
and  yet  I  foresee  nothing..  \_Exit. 

oil.  What  can  it  mean  ? 

Leon.  He  knows  something ;  and  yet,   for  my 

life,   I    cannot  tell    what :    but   whatever  it  be 

I'm  resolved   to  put  it   out  of    fortune's  power 

to  repeat  our  mortification.     I'll  haste  and  prepare 

for  our  journey   to  Scotland  this  very  evening. 

My  friend  Honeywood  has  promised  me  his  advice 

and  assistance ;  and  I  know  so  much  of  his  honest 

heart,  that  if  he  can't  relieve  our  uneasiness,  he 

will  at  least  share  them.  [Exeunt, 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — Young  Honemvood's  House, 

Enter  Honeywood,  Bailiff,  and  Follower. 

Bail.  Lookye,  sir,  I  have  arrested  as  good  men 
as  you  in  my  time ;  no  disparagement  of  you 
neiUier.  Men  that  would  go  forty  guineas  on  a 
game  of  cribbage.  I  challenge  the  town  to  shew 
a  man  in  more  genteeler  practice  than  myself. 

Honey.  Without  all  question,  Mr. .  I  for- 
get your  name,  sir. 

Bail.  How  can  you  forget  what  yon  never  knew? 

Honey.  May  I  beg  leave  to  ask  your  name? 

Bail,  Yes,  you  may. 

Honey.  Then  pray,  sir,  what  is  your  name,  sir? 

Bail.  That  I  didn't  promise  to  tell  you ;  he,  he, 
he  !  A  joke  breaks  no  bones,  as  we  say  among  ns 
that  practice  the  law.  [secret,  perhaps. 

Honey.  You  may  have  a  reason  for  keeping  it  a 

Bail.  The  law  does  nothing  without  reason. 
I'm  ashamed  to  tell  my  name  to  no  man,  sir.  If 
you  can  shew  cause,  as  why  upon  a  special  capus, 
that  I  prove  my  name, — But  come,  Timothy 
Twitch  is  my  name.  And  now  you  know  my 
name,  what  have  you  to  say  to  that? 

Honey.  Nothing  in  the  world,  good  Mr.  Twitch, 
but  that  I  have  a  favour  to  ask,  that's  all. 

BaiL  Ay,  ftivours  are  more  easily  asked  than 
granted,  as  we  say  among  us  that  practice  the  law. 
I  have  taken  an  oath  against  granting  favour.** 
Would  yon  have  me  perjure  myself? 
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Honey.  But  my  request  will  come  recommended 
in  so  strong  a  manner,  as,  I  believe,  you'll  have  no 
scruple.  {Pulb  out  his  purse.)  The  thing  is  only 
this :  I  believe  I  shall  be  able  to  discharge  this 
trifle  in  two  or  three  days  at  furthest ;  but  as  I 
■would  not  have  the  affair  known  for  the  world,  I 
have  thoughts  ofkeepingyou  and  your  good  friend 
here  about  me  till  the  debt  is  discharged  ;  for 
which  I  shall  be  properly  grateful. 

Bail.  Oh  '.  that's  another  maxum,  and  altogether 
-within  ray  oath.  For  certain,  if  an  honest  man  is 
to  get  anything  by  a  thing,  there's  no  reason  why 
all  things  should  not  be  done  in  civility. 

Honey.  Doubtless,  all  trades  must  live,  Mr. 
Twitch  ;  and  your's  is  a  necessary  one.  (^Gives  him 
money.) 

Bail.  Oh!  your  honour;  I  hope  your  honour 
takes  nothing  amiss,  as  I  does,  as  I  does  nothing 
but  my  duty  in  so  doing.  I'm  sure  no  man  can  say 
I  ever  give  a  gentleman,  that  was  a  gentleman,  ill 
usage.  If  I  saw  that  a  gentleman  was  a  gentle- 
man, I  have  taken  money  not  to  see  him  for  ten 
weeks  together.  [humanity — 

Honey.  Tenderness  is  a  virtue,  Mr.  Twitch,  and 
Bail.  Humanity,  sir,  is  a  jewel  ;  it's  better  than 
gold.  I  love  humanity.  People  may  say,  that 
we,  in  our  way,  have  no  humanity  ;  but  I'll  shew 
you  my  humanity  this  moment.  There's  my  fol- 
lower here,  little  Flanigan,  with  a  wife  and  four 
children  ;  a  guinea  or  two  would  be  more  to  him 
than  twice  as  much  to  another.  Now,  as  I  can't 
shew  him  any  humanity  myself,  I  must  beg  leave 
you'll  do  it  for  me. 

Honey.  1  assure  you,  Mr.  Twitch,  your's  is  a 
most  powerful  recommendation.  (Gives  money  to 
the  Follower.) 

Bail.  Sir,  you're  a  gentleman  :  I  see  you  know 
what  to  do  with  your  money.  But  to  business  : 
we  are  to  be  with  you  here  as  your  friends,  I  sup- 
pose ;  but  set  in  case  company  comes.  Little 
Flanigan  here,  to  be  sure,  has  a  good  face,  a  very 
good  face  ;  but  then  he  is  a  little  seedy,  as  we  say 
among  us  that  practice  the  law.  Not  well  in 
clothes.     Smoke  the  pocket-holes.  [delay. 

Honey.  Well,  that  shall  be  remedied  without 

Enter  a  Servant, 
Serv.  Sir,  Miss  Richland  is  below. 
Honey.  How  unlucky.  Detain  her  a  moment. 
We  must  improve,  my  good  friend,  little  Mr.  Fla- 
nigan's  appearance  first.  Here,  let  Mr.  Flanigan 
have  a  suit  of  my  clothes  ;  quick — the  brown  and 
silver.     Do  3'ou  hear  ? 

Serv.  That  your  honour  gave  away  to  the  beg- 
ging gentleman  that  makes  verses,  because  it  was 
as  good  as  new. 

Honey.  The  white  and  gold,  then. 
Serv.  That,  your  honour,  I  made  bold   to   sell, 
because  it  was  good  for  nothing. 

Honey.  Well,  the  first  that  comes  to  hand,  then  : 
the  blue  and  gold.  I  believe  Mr.  Flanigan  will 
look  best  in  blue.  \^Exeunt  Servant  and  Follotver. 
Bail,  Rabbit  me,  but  little  Flanigan  will  look 
well  in  anything.  There's  not  a  prettier  scout  in 
the  four  counties  after  a  shy-cock  than  he  :  scents 
like  a  hound  ;  sticks  like  a  weazle.  He  was  mas- 
ter of  the  ceremonies  to  the  black  queen  of  Mo- 
rocco when  I  took  him  to  follow  me. 

Re-enter  Follower. 
Eh  !    ecod,  I  think  he  looks  so  well,  that  I  don't 
care  if  I  have  a  suit  from  the  same  place  myself. 

Honey.  Well,  well,  I  hear  the  lady  coming. 
Dear  Mr.  Twitch,  I  beg  you'll  give  your  friend 
directions  not  to  speak.  As  for  yourself,  I  know 
you  will  say  nothing  without  being  directed. 

Bail.  Never  you  fear  me  ;  I'll  shew  the  lady 
that  I  have  something  to  say  for  myself  as  well  as 
another.  One  man  has  one  way  of  talking,  and 
another  man  has  another  ;  that's  all  the  difference 
between  them. 

Enter  Miss  Richland  and  Maid. 
Miss  R.  You'll  be  surprised,  sir,  at  this  visit; 


[Act  IXr. 

but  you  know  I  am  yet  to  thank  you  for  choosiDg 
my  little  library. 

Honey.  Thanks,  madam,  are  unnecessary,  as  it 
was  I  that  was  obliged  by  your  commands.  Chairs 
here.  Two  of  my  good  friends,  Mr.  Twitch  and 
Mr.  Flanigan.  Sit,  gentlemen,  without  cereraonv. 
Miss  R.  Who  can  these  odd-looking  men  be?  I 
fear  it  is  as  I  was  informed.  It  must  be  so.  (Aside.) 
Bail.  (After  a  pause.)  Pretty  weather,  very 
pretty  weather  for  the  time  of  the  year. 

Fol.  Very  good  circuit  weather  in  the  country. 
Honey.  You  officers  are  generally  favourites 
among  the  ladies.  My  friends,  madam,  have  been 
upon  very  disagreeable  duty,  I  assure  you.  The. 
fair  should,  in  some  measure,  recompense  the  toils 
of  the  brave. 

Miss  R.  Our  officers  do  indeed  deserve  every 
favour.    The  gentlemen  are  in  the  marine  service,  ■ 
I  presume,  sir? 

Honey.  Why,  madam,  they  do — occasionally 
serve  in  the  Fleet,  madam  :  a  dangerous  service. 

Miss  R.  I  am  told  so ;  and  I  own  it  has  oflea 
surprised  me,  that  while  we  have  had  so  many  in- 
stances of  bravery  there,  we  have  had  so  few  of 
wit  at  home  to  praise  it. 

Honey.  I  grant,  madam,  that  our  poets  have  not 
written  as  our  soldiershave  fought ;  but  they  have 
done  all  they  could. 

Miss  R,  i  am  quite  displeased  when  T  see  a  fine 
subject  spoiled  by  a  dull  writer. 

Honey.  We  should  not  be  so  severe  against  dull 
writers,  madam  ;  it  is  ten  to  one  but  the  dullest 
writer  exceeds  the  most  rigid  French  critic  who 
presumes  to  despise  him. 

Fol.  D —  the  French,  and  all  that  belongs  tothem< 

Miss  R.  Sir! 

Honey.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  honest  Mr.  Flanigan.  A 
true  English  officer,  madam  ;  he's  not  contented 
with  beating  the  French,  but  he  will  scold  them,  too. 

Miss  R.  Y'et,  Mr.  Honeywood,  this  does  not 
convince  me  but  that  severity  in  criticism  is  neces- 
sary:  it  was  our  first  adopting  the  severity  of  French 
taste,  that  has  brought  them  in  turn  to  taste  us.       ; 

Bail.  Taste  us  !  by  the  Lord,  madam,  they  de- 
vour us.  Giye  monseers  but  a  taste,  and  I'll  be. 
d d  but  they  come  in  for  a  bellyful. 

Miss  R.  Very  extraordinary  this. 

Fol.  But  very  true.  What  makes  the  bread 
rising?  the  parle  vous  that  devour  us.  What, 
makes  the  mutton  ten-pence  a  pound?  the  parle 
vous  that  eat  it  up.  What  makes  the  beer  three- 
pence halfpenny  a  pot? — 

Honey.  Ah,  the  vulgar  rogues  !  all  will  be  out. 
(Aside.)  Right,  gentlemen  ;  very  right,  upon  my 
word,  and  quite  to  the  purpose.  They  draw  a 
parallel,  madam,  between  the  mental  taste  and  that 
of  our  senses.  We  are  injured  as  much  by 
French  severity  in  one,  as  by  French  capacity  in 
the  other.     That  is  their  meaning. 

Miss  R.  Though  I  do  not  see  the  force  of  the 
parallel,  yet  I'll  own  that  we  should  sometimes  par- 
don books,  as  we  do  our  friends,  that  have  now  and 
then  agreeable  absurdities  to  recommend  them. 

Bail.  That's  all  my  eye;  the  king  can  only  par- 
don, as  the  law  says  :  for  set  in  case — 

Honey.  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  sir :  I  see 
the  whole  drift  of  your  argument.  Yes,  certainly, 
our  presuming  to  pardon  any  work,  is  arrogating  a 
power  that  belongs  to  another.  If  all  have  power 
to  condemn,  what  writer  can  be  free? 

Bail.  By  his  habus  corpus.  His  habus  corpus 
can  set  him  free  at  any  time  :  for  set  in  case — 

Honey.  I  am  obliged  to  fyou,  sir,  for  the  hint. 
If,  madam,  as  my  friend  observes,  our  laws  are  so 
careful  of  a  gentleman's  person,  sure  we  ought 
to  be  equally  careful  of  his  dearer  part,  his  fame.    . 

Fol.  Ay,  but  if  so  be  aman'snabb'd,you  know— 

Honey.  Mr.  Flanigan,  if  you  spoke  for  ever, 
you  could  not  improve  the  last  observation.  For 
my  own  part,  I  think  it  conclusive. 

Bail,  As  to  the  matter  of  that,  mayhap — 
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Honey.  Nay,  sir,  give  me  leave  io  this  instance 
to  be  positive  :  for  where  is  the  necessity  of  cen- 
soring works  without  genius,  which  roust  shortly 
sink  of  themselves  1  what  is  it  but  aiming  our  un- 
necessary blow  against  a  victim  already  under  the 
bands  of  justice. 

Bail,  justice!  O,  bv  the  elevens,  if  you  talk 
about  justice,  I  think  1  am  at  home  there;  for,  in 
a  course  of  law — 

Honey.  My  dear  Mr.  Twitch,  I  discern  what 
you  would  be  at  perfectly  ;  I  believe  the  lady  must 
be  sensible  of  the  ait  with  which  it  is  introduced. 
I  suppose  you  perceive  the  meaning,  madam,  of 
his  course  of  law  ? 

Miss  R.  I  protest,  sir,  I  do  not.  I  perceive 
only  that  you  answer  one  gentleman  before  he  has 
tinisbed,  and  (he  other  before  he  has  well  begun. 

Bail.  Madam,  this  here  question  is  about  seve- 
rity, and  justice,  and  pardon,  and  the  like  of  they. 
Now  to  explain  the  thing — 

Honey.  O  !  curse  your  explanations.  {Aside.) 
Re-enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Mr.  Leontine,  sir,  below,  desires  to  speak 
with  you  upon  earnest  business.  [Exit. 

Honey.  That's  lucky.  {Aside.)  Dear  madam, 
you'll  excuse  me,  and  my  good  friends  here,  for  a 
few  minutes.  There  are  books,  madam,  to  amuse 
yon.  Come,  gentlemen,  you  know  I  make  no 
ceremony  with  such  friends.  After  you,  sir.  Ex- 
cuse me.  Well,  if  I  must ;  but  I  know  yourna- 
tural  politeness. 

Bail.  Before  and  behind,  you  know. 

Fol.  Ay,  ay,  before  and  behind;  before  and 
behind.  [Exeunt  Honeywood,  Bailiff,  and  Follower. 

Miss  R.  What  can  all  this  mean.  Garnet  ? 

Gar.  Mean,  madam!  why,  what  should  it  mean, 
but  what  Mr.  Lofty  sent  you  here  to  see  ?  These 
people  he  calls  officers,  are  officers  sure  enough  : 
sheriff's  officers. 

Miss  R.  Ay,  it  is  certainly  so.  "Well,  though 
his  perplexities  are  far  from  giving  me  pleasure, 
yet,  I  own,  there's  something  very  ridiculous  in 
them,  and  a  just  punishment  for  his  dissimulation. 

Gar.  And  so  they  are.     But  I  wonder,  madam, 
that  the  lawyer  you  just  employed  to  pay  his  debts, 
and  set  him  free,  has  not  done  it  by  this  time  :  he 
ought  at  least  to  have  been  here  before  now. 
Enter  SiR  WILLIAM  Honeywood. 

Sir  W.  For  Miss  Richland  to  undertake  setting 
him  free,  I  own,  was  quite'  unexpected  ;  it  has 
totally  unhinged  my  schemes  to  reclaim  him.  Yet, 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  find,  that,  among  a 
number  of  worthless  friendships,  he  has  made  one 
acquisition  of  real  value  ;  for  there  must  be  some 
softer  passion  on  her  side  that  prompts  this  gene- 
rosity. Ha!  here  before  me!  I'll  endeavour  to 
sound  her  afTections.  {Aside.)  Madam,  as  T  am 
the  person  that  have  had  some  demands  upon  the 
gentleman  of  this  house,  I  hope  you'll  excuse  me, 
if,  before  I  enlarged  him,  I  wanted  to  see  yourself. 

Miss  R.  The  precaution  was  very  unnecessary, 
sir.  I  suppose  your  wants  were  only  such  as  my 
agent  had  power  to  satisfy. 

Sir  W.  Partly,  madam ;  but  I  was  also  willing 
you  should  be  fully  apprised  of  the  character  of 
the  gentleman  you  intended  to  serve. 

Miss  R.  It  must  come,  sir,  with  a  very  ill  grace 
from  you.  To  censure  it,  after  what  you  have 
done,  would  look  like  malice ;  and  to  speak  fa- 
vourably of  a  character  you  have  oppressed, 
would  be  impeaching  your  own.  And  sure  his 
tenderness,  his  humanity,  his  universal  friendship, 
may  attone  for  many  faults. 

Sir  W.  That  friendship,  madam,  which  is  ex- 
erted in  too  wide  a  sphere,  becomes  totally  use- 
less :  our  bounty,  like  a  drop  of  water,  disappears 
when  diffused  too  widely.  They  who  pretend 
most  to  this  universal  benevolence,  are  either  de- 
ceivers, or  dupes  ;  men  who  desire  to  cover  their 
private  ill  nature,  by  a  pretended  regard  for  all ; 
or  men  who,  reasoning  themselves  into  false  feel- 


ings, are  more  earnest  in  pursuit  of  splendid,  than 
of  useful  virtues. 

Miss  R.  I  am  surprised,  sir,  to  hear  one  who  has 
probably  been  a  gainer  by  the  folly  of  others,  so 
severe  in  his  censure  of  it. 

Sir  W.  Whatever  I  may  have  gained  by  folly, 
madam,  you  see  I  am  willing  to  prevent  your 
losing  by  it. 

Miss  R.  Your  cares  for  me,  sir,  are  unnecssary. 
I  always  suspected  those  services  which  are  denied 
where  they  are  wanted  ;  and  offered,  perhaps,  in 
hopes  of  a  refusal.  No,  sir,  my  directions  have 
been  given,  and  I  insist  upon  their  being  complied 
with. 

Sir  W.  Thou  amiable  woman  !  I  can  no  longer 
contain  the  expressions  of  my  gratitude — my 
pleasure.  You  see  before  you  one  who  has  been 
equally  careful  of  his  interest  :  one  who  has  for 
some  time  been  a  concealed  spectator  of  his  follies ; 
and  only  punished,  in  hopes  to  reclaim  them — his 
uncle. 

Miss  R.  Sir  William  Honeywood !  You  amaze 
me.  How  shall  I  conceal  my  confusion?  {Aside.) 
I  fear,  sir,  you'll  think  I  have  been  too  forward  in 
my  services.    I  confess  I — 

Sir  W.  Do  not  make  any  apologies,  madam  :  I 
only  find  myself  unable  to  repay  the  obligation. 
And  yet,  I  have  been  trying  my  interest  of  late  to 
serve  you.  Having  learned,  madam,  that  you  had 
some  demands  upon  government,  I  have,  though 
unasked,  been  your  solicitor  there. 

Miss  R.  Sir,  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  your  in- 
tentions ;  but  my  guardian  has  employed  another 
gentleman,  who  assures  him  of  success. 

Sir  W.  Who  ?  the  important  little  man  that 
visits  here?  Trust  me,  madam,  he's  quite  con- 
temptible among  men  in  power,  and  utterly  unable 
to  serve  you.  Mr.  Lofty's  promises  are  much  bet- 
ter known  to  people  of  fashion  than  his  person,  I 
assure  you.  [as  can  be,  here  he  comes. 

Miss  R.  How  have  we  been  deceived !    As  sure 

Sir  W.  Does  he  1  Remember  I  am  to  continue 
unknown  :  my  return  to  England  has  not  as  yet 
been  made  public.  With  what  impudence  he  en- 
ters! Enter  Lofty. 

Lofty.  Let  the  chariot — let  my  chariot  drive  off; 
I'll  visit  to  his  grace's  in  a  chair.  Miss  Richland 
here  before  me  !  Punctual,  as  usual,  to  the  calls 
of  humanity.  T  am  very  sorry,  madam,  things  of 
this  kind  should  happen,  especially  to  a  man  I 
have  shewn  every  where,  and  carried  amongst  us 
as  a  particular  acquaintance. 

Miss  R.  I  find,  sir,  you  have  the  art  of  making 
the  misfortunes  of  others  your  own. 

Lofty.  My  dear  madam,  what  can  a  private  man 
like  me  do?  one  man  can't  do  everything:  and 
then,  I  do  so  much  in  this  way  every  day.  Let 
me  see  :  something  considerable  might  be  done  for 
him  by  subscription  :  it  could  not  fail  if  I  carried 
the  list.  I'll  undertake  to  set  down  a  brace  of 
dukes,  two  dozen  lords,  and  half  the  lower  house, 
at  ray  own  peril. 

Sir  W.  And  after  all,  it  is  more  than  probable, 
sir,  he  might  reject  the  offer  of  such  powerful  pa- 
tronage. 

Lofty.  Then,  madam,  what  can  we  do?  Yon 
know,  I  never  make  promises.  In  truth,  I  once  or 
twice  tried  to  do  something  with  him  in  the  way  of 
business ;  but,  as  I  often  told  his  uncle.  Sir  William 
Honeywood,  the  man  was  utterly  impracticable. 

Sir  W.  His  uncle  !  Then  that  gentleman,  I  sup- 
pose, is  a  particular  friend  of  your's? 

Lofty.  Meaning  me,  sirl  Yes,  madam,  as  I 
often  said,  "  My  dear  Sir  William,  you  are  sen- 
sible I  would  do  anything,  as  far  as  my  poor  in- 
terest goes,  to  serve  your  family  ;  "  but  what  can 
be  done  ?  there's  no  procuring  first-rate  places  for 
ninth-rate  abilities 

Miss  R.  I  have  heard  of  Sir  William  Honey- 
wood ;  he's  abroad  in  employment ;  he  confided  in 
yonr  judgment,  I  suppose. 
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Lofty.  Why,  yes,  madam ;  I  believe  Sir  Wil- 
liam had  some  reason  to  confide  in  my  jadgment ; 
one  little  reason,  perhaps. 

Mm  R.  Pray,  sir,  what  was  it  ? 

Lofty.  Why,  madam — but  let  it  go  no  further, 
it  was  I  procured  him  his  place. 

Sir  W.  Did  you,  sir"! 

Lofty.  Either  you  or  I,  sir. 

Miss  R.  This,  Mr.  Lofty,  was  very  kind,  indeed. 

Lofty.  I  did  love  him,  to  be  sure  ;  he  had  some 
amusing  qualities ;  no  man  was  fitter  to  be  toast- 
master  to  a  club,  or  had  a  better  head. 

MissR.  A  better  head  ■? 

Lofty.  A.J,  at  a  bottle.  To  be  sure  he  was  as 
dull  as  a  choice  spirit ;  but,  hang  it,  he  was  grate- 
ful, very  grateful ;  and  gratitude  hides  a  multitude 
of  faults. 

Sir  W,  He  might  have  reason,  perhaps.  His 
place  is  pretty  considerable,  I  am  told. 

Lofty.  A  trifle,  a  mere  trifle  among  us  men  of 
business.  The  truth  is,  he  wanted  dignity  to  fill 
op  a  greater. 

Sir  W.  Dignity  of  person,  do  yon  mean,  sir?  I 
am  told  he  is  much  about  my  size  and  figure,  sir. 

Lofty.  Ay,  tall  enough  for  a  marching  regiment ; 
but  then  he  wanted  a  something  ;  a  consequence 
of  form ;  a  kind  of  a — I  believe  the  lady  perceives 
my  meaning.  [thing,  I  see. 

Miss  R.  O  perfectly ;  yon  courtiers  can  do  any- 

Lofty.  My  dear  madam,  all  this  is  but  a  mere 
exchange  ;  we  do  greater  things  for  one  another 
every  day.  Why,  as  thus,  now  :  let  me  suppose 
you  the  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  you  have  an  em- 
ployment in  you  that  I  want ;  I  have  a  place  in 
me  that  you  want ;  do  me  here,  do  you  there  :  in- 
terest of  both  sides,  few  words,  flat,  done  and  done, 
and  it's  over. 

Sir  W.  A  thought  strikes  me.  {Aside.)  Now 
you  mention  Sir  William  Honey  wood,  madam; 
and  as  he  seems,  sir,  an  acquaintance  of  your's  ; 
Tou'll  be  glad  to  hear  he's  arrived  from  Italy ;  I 
had  it  from  a  friend  who  knows  him  as  well  as  he 
does  me,  and  yon  may  depend  on  my  information. 

Lofty.  The  devil  he  is.  {Aside.) 

Sir  W.  He  is  certainly  returned ;  and  as  this 
gentleman  is  a  friend  of  your's,  he  can  be  of  signal 
service  to  us,  by  introducing  me  to  him  :  there 
are  some  papers  relative  to  your  affairs,  that  re- 
quire despatch  and  his  inspection. 

Miss  R.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Lofty,  is  a  person 
employed  in  my  affairs :  I  know  yon  will  serve  us. 

Lofty.  My  dear  madam,  I  lire  but  to  serve  yon. 
Sir  William  shall  even  wait  upon  him,  if  you  think 
proper  to  command  it. 

Sir  W.  That  would  be  quite  unnecessar;^ 

Lofty.  Well,  we  must  introduce  you,  then.  Call 
upon  me — let  me  see — ay,  in  two  days.  [ever. 

Sir  W.  Now,  or  the  opportunity  will  be  lost  for 

Lofty.  Well,  if  it  must  be  now,  now  let  it  be. 

But,  d it,  that's  unfortunate  ;  my  Lord  Grig's 

cursed  Pensacola  business  comes  on  this  very 
hour,  and  I'm  engaged  to  attend — another  time — 

Sir  W.  A  short  letter  to  Sir  William  will  do. 

Lofty.  You  shall  have  it ;  yet,  in  my  opinion,  a 
letter  is  a  very  bad  way  of  going  to  work ;  face  to 
face,  that's  my  way. 

Sir  W.  The  letter,  sir,  will  do  quite  as  well. 

Lofty.  Zounds,  sir !  do  you  pretend  to  direct  me  ; 
direct  me  in  the  business  of  office  ?  Do  you  know 
me,  sir?  who  am  I? 

Miss  R.  Dear  Mr.  Lofty,  this  request  is  not  so 
much  his  as  mine  ;  if  my  commands — but  you  de- 
spise my  power. 

Lofty.  Sweet  creature!  your  commands  could 
even  control  a  debate  at  midnight ;  to  a  power  so 
constitutional,  I  am  all  obedience  and  tranquility. 
He  shall  have  a  letter ;  where  is  my  secretary, 
Dubardieu?  And  yet,  I  protest  I  don't  like  this 
way  of  doing  business.  I  think  if  I  spoke  first  to 
Sir  William.    But  you  will  have  it  so. 

[Exit  mth  Miss  Richland. 


[Act  IV. 

Sir  W.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  This  too  is  one  of  my  ne- 
phew's hopeful  associates.  O  vanity  !  thou  constant 
deceiver,  how  do  all  thy  efforts  to  exalt,  serve  but 
to  sink  us.  Thy  false  colourings,  like  those  em- 
ployed to  heighten  beauty,  only  seem  to  mend  that 
bloom  which  they  contribute  to  destroy.  I  am 
not  displeased  at  this  interview ;  exposing  this 
fellow's  impudence  to  the  contempt  it  deserves, 
may  be  of  use  to  my  design  ;  at  least,  if  he  can  re- 
flect, it  will  be  of  use  to  himself.  [Enter  Jarvis.1 
Ho  w  now,  Jarvis,  where's  your  master,  my  nephew  { 

Jar.  At  his  wits  end,  I  believe  ;  he  is  scarce 
gotten  out  of  one  scrape,  but  he's  running  his  bead 

Sir  W.  How  so  1  [into  another. 

Jar.  The  house  has  but  just  been  cleared  of  the 
bailiffs,  and  now  he's  again  engaging,  tooth  and 
nail,  in  assisting  old  Croaker's  son  to  patch  up  a 
clandestine  match  with  the  young  lady  that  passes 
in  the  house  for  his  sister. 

Sir  W.  Ever  busy  to  serve  others. 

Jar.  Ay,  anybody  but  himself.  The  young 
couple,  it  seems,  are  just  setting  out  for  Scotland, 
and  he  supplies  them  with  money  for  the  journey. 

SirW.  Money!  how  is  he  able  to  supply  others, 
who  has  scarce  any  for  himself! 

Jar.  Why,  there  it  is  ;  he  has  no  money,  that's 
true  ;  but  then,  as  he  never  said  no  to  any  request 
in  his  life,  he  has  given  them  a  bill  drawn  by  a 
friend  of  his  upon  a  merchant  in  the  city,  which  I 
am  to  get  changed  ;  for  you  must  know  that  I  am 
to  go  with  them  to  Scotland  myself. 

Sir  W.  How? 

Jar.  It  seems  the  young  gentleman  is  obliged  to 
take  a  different  road  from  his  mistress,  as  he  is  to 
call  upon  an  uncle  of  his  that  lives  out  of  the  way, 
in  order  to  prepare  a  place  for  their  reception  when 
they  return  ;  so  they  have  borrowed  me  from  my 
master,  as  the  properest  person  to  attend  the  young 
lady  down. 

Sir  W.  To  the  land  of  matrimony  !  A  pleasant 
journey,  Jarvis.  [on't. 

Jar.  Ay,  but  I'm  only  to  have  all  the  fatigues 

Sir  W.  Well,  it  may  be  shorter,  and  less  fa- 
tiguing than  youimagine.  I  know  but  too  much  of 
the  young  lady's  family  and  connexions,  whom  I 
have  seen  abroad.  I  have  also  discovered  that 
Miss  Richland  is  not  indifferent  to  my  thoughtless 
nephew  ;  and  will  endeavour,  though  I  fear  in  vain, 
to  establish  that  connexion.  But,  come,  the  letter 
I  wait  for  must  be  almost  finished  ;  I'll  let  you  fur- 
ther into  my  intentions  in  the  next  room.  [Exeunt, 

ACT  IV.— Scene  I.— Croaker's  House. 
Enter  LoFTY. 

Lofty.  Well,  sure  the  devil's  in  me  of  late,  for 
running  my  head  into  such  defiles,  as  nothing  but  a 
genius  like  my  own  could  draw  me  from.  I  was 
formerly  contented  to  husband  out  my  places  and 
pensions  with  some  degree  of  frugality  ;  but,  curse 
it,  of  late,  I  have  given  out  the  whole  Court  Regis- 
ter in  less  time  than  they  could  print  the  title-page : 
yet,  hang  it,  why  scruple  a  lie  or  two  to  come  at  a 
fine  girl,  when  I  every  day  tell  a  thousand  for  no- 
thing. Ha  !  Honeywood  here  before  me.  Could 
Miss  Richland  have  set  him  at  liberty? 

Enter  HoNEYWOOD. 
Mr.  Honey  wood,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  abroad  again. 
I  find  my  concurrence  was  not  necessary  in  your 
unfortunate  affairs.  I  had  put  things  in  a  tram  to 
do  your  business  ;  but  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  what 
I  intended  doing. 

Honey.  It  was  unfortunate,  indeed,  sir.  But 
what  adds  to  my  uneasiness  is,  that  while  you 
seem  to  be  acquainted  with  my  misfortune,  I  my- 
self continue  still  a  stranger  to  my  benefactor. 

Lofty.  How?  not  know  the  friend  that  served  you? 

Honey,  Can't  guess  at  the  person. 

Lofty.  Inquire. 

Honey.  I  have ;  but  all  I  can  learn  is,  that  he 
chooses  to  remain  concealed,  and  that  all  inquiry 
must  be  fruitless. 
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Lofty.  Mast  be  fruitless? 

Honey.  Absolutely  fraitless. 

Lofly.  Sure  of  tbatl 

Hwiey.  Very  sure.  fit  from  ae. 

Lofly.  Then  I'll  be  d if  yoa  sball  ever  know 

Honey.  How,  sir? 

Lofty,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Honeywood,  you  tbink  my 
rent-roil  very  considerable ;  and  tbat  I  have  vast 
sums  of  money  to  throw  away ;  I  know  you  do. 
The  world  to  be  sure  say  such  things  of  me. 

Honey.  The  world,  by  what  I  learn,  is  no  stran- 
ger to  your  generosity.  But  where  does  this  tend  ? 
Lofty.  To  nothing ;  nothing  in  the  world.  The 
town,  to  be  sure,  when  it  makes  such  a  thing  as 
me  the  subject  of  conversation,  has  asserted,  that 
I  never  patronised  any  man  of  merit. 

Honey.  I  have  heard  instances  to  the  contrary, 
even  from  yourself. 

Lofty.  Yes,  Honeywood,  and  there  are  instances 

to  the  contrary,   that  you  shall  never  hear  from 

myself.  [one  question. 

Honey.  Ha!  dear  sir,  permit  me  to  ask  you  but 

Lofly.  Sir,  ask  me  no  questions  :  I  say,  sir,  ask 

me  no  questions  ;  I'll  be  d d  if  I  answer  them. 

Honey.  I  will  ask  no  further.  My  friend,  my 
benefactor,  it  is,  it  must  be  here,  that  I  am  indebt- 
«d  for  freedom,  for  honour.  Yes,  thou  worthiest  of 
men,  from  the  beginning  I  suspected  it,  bat  was 
afraid  to  return  thanks ;  which,  if  undeserved, 
might  seem  reproaches. 

Lofty.  Blood,  sir,  can't  a  man  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  his  own  feelings  without  all 
this  parade  ? 

Honey.  Nay,  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  an  action 
that  adds  to  your  honour.  Your  looks,  your  air, 
jour  manner,  all  confess  it- 

Lofty.  Confess  it,  sir.  Torture  itself,  sir,  shall 
never  bring  me  to  confess  it.  Mr.  Honeywood, 
make  me  happy,  and  let  this  be  buried  in  oblivion. 
I  hate  ostentation  ;  yon  know  I  do.  I  always 
loved  to  be  a  friend,  and  not  a  patron.  I  beg  this 
may  make  no  kind  of  distance  between  us. 

Honey,  Heavens !  Can  I  ever  repay  such 
friendship  ? 

Lofty.  A  bagatelle,  a  mere  bagatelle.  But  I 
see  your  heart  is  labouring  to  be  grateful.  You 
shall  be  grateful.  It  would  be  cruel  to  disappoint 
you.  [any  way  ? 

Honey.  How'*  Teach  me  the  manner.     Is  there 
Lofty,  From  this  moment  you're  mine.  Yes,  my 
friend, you  shall  know  it — I'm  in  love. 
Honey.  And  can  I  assist  you  1 
Lofty,  Nobody  so  well. 
Honey.  In  what  manner  1  I'm  all  impatience. 
Lofty.  You  shall  make  love  for  me. 
Honey.  And  to  whom  ? 

Lofty.  To  a  lady  with  whom  you  have  great  in- 
terest:   Miss  Richland.  [unfortunate. 
Honey.  Miss  Richland !  Was  ever  anything  more 
Lofty.  Unfortunate,  indeed !  And  yet  I  can  en- 
dure it.    Between  ourselves,  I  think  she  likes  me, 
I'm  not  apt  to  boast,  but  I  think  she  does. 

Honey.  Indeed !  But  do  you  know  the  person 
you  apply  to? 

Lofty.  Yes,  I  know  you  are  her  friend  and  mine : 
that's  enough.  To  you,  therefore,  I  commit  the 
success  of  my  passion.  Let  friendship  do  the  rest. 
I  have  only  to  add,  that  if  at  any  time  my  little  in- 
terest can  be  of  service — but  hang  it,  I'll  make  no 
promises  ;  you  know  my  interest  is  jour's  at  any 
time.  No  apologies,  mj  friend,  I'llnot  be  answer- 
ed; it  shall  be  so.  [£.#«<. 
Honey.  Open,  generous,  unsuspecting  ma.i !  He 
little  thinks  that  I  love  her  too;  and  with  such  an 
ardent  passion  !  But,  then,  it  was  ever  but  a  vain 
and  hopeless  one ;  my  torment,  my  persecution  ! 
"What  shall  I  do?  Love,  friendship,  a  hopeless 
passion,  a  deserving  friend!  Love,  that  has  been 
my  tormentor ;  a  friend,  that  has,  perhaps,  distressed 
•himself  to  serve  me.  It  shall  be  so.  Yes,  I  will 
difcard  the  fondling  hope  from  my  bosom,  and 


exert  all  my  influence  in  his  favour.  And  yet,  to 
see  her  in  the  possession  of  another  I  Insupportable! 
But,  then,  to  betray  a  generous,  trusting  friend! 
Worse,  worse!  Yes,  I  am  resolved.  Let  me  but 
be  the  instrument  of  their  happiness,  and  then  quit 
a  country  where  I  must  for  ever  despair  of  finding 
my  own.  [£*»<. 

£n<er  Olivia,  and  Garnet,  who  carries  a  milli- 
ner's box. 
Oli.  Dear  me,  I  wish  this  journey  were  over. 
No  news  of  Jarvis,  yet?    I  believe  the  old  peevish 
creature  delays  purely  to  vex  me. 

Gar.  Why,  to  be  sure,  madam,  I  did  hear  him 
say,  "  a  little  snubbing  before  marriage  would 
teach  you  to  bear  it  the  better  afterwards." 

Oli.  To  be  gone  a  full  hour,  though  he  had  only 

to  get  a  bill  changed  in  the  city  !   How  provoking ! 

Gar.  I'll  lay  my  life,  Mr.  Leontine,  that  had  twice 

as  much  to  do,  is  setting  oft"  by  this  time  from  his 

inn  ;  and  here  you  are  left  behind. 

Oli.  Well,  let  us  be  prepared  for  his  coming, 
however.  Are  you  sure  you  have  omitted  nothing, 
Garnet  ? 

Gar.  Not  a  stick,  madam ;  all's  here.  Yet  I  wish 
yoa  could  take  the  white  and  silver  to  be  married 
in.  It's  the  worst  luck  in  the  world,  in  anything 
but  white.  I  knew  one  Bett  Stubbs,  of  our  town, 
that  was  married  in  red ;  and,  as  sure  as  eggs  is 
eggs,  the  bridegroom  and  she  had  a  miff  before 
morning.  [out  of  the  house. 

Oli.  No  matter.    I  am  all  impatience  till  we  are 
Gar,  Bless  me,  madam !  I  had  almost  forgot  the 
wedding-ring.    The  sweet  little  thing!     I   don't 
think  it  would  go  on  my  little  finger.    And  what  if 
Iput  in  a  gentleman's  night-cap,  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, madam  ?    But  here's  Jarvis. 
Enter  Jarvis. 
Oli.  O,  Jarvis !  are  you  come  at  last?   We  have 
been  ready  this  half  hour.    Now  let  us  be  going. 
Let  HS  fly. 

Jar.  Ay,  to  Jericho ;  for  we  shall  have  no  going 
to  Scotland  this  bout,  I  fancy. 
Oli.  How?  What's  the  matter? 
Jar,  Money,  money,  is  the  matter,  madam.  We 
have  got  no  money.  What  the  plague  do  you  send 
me  of  your  fool's  errand  for?  My  master's  bill  upon 
the  city  is  not  worth  a  rush.  Here  it  is:  Mrs. 
Garnet  may  pin  up  her  hair  with  it. 

OIL  Undone !     How  could  Honeywood  serve  us 
so?     What  shall  we  do?    Can't  we  go  without  it? 
Jar,  Go  to  Scotland  without  money  ?    To  Scot- 
land without  money!      Lord,  how  some  people 
understand  geography ! 

Oli,  What  a  base,  insincere  man  was  your  master, 
to  serve  us  in  this  manner.    Is  this  bis  good-nature  7 
Jar,  Nay,  don't  talk  ill  of  my  master.    I  won't 
bear  to  hear  anybody  talk  ill  of  him  but  myself. 

Gar.  Bless  us !  now  I  think  on't,  madam,  yoa 
need  not  be  under  any  uneasiness :  I  saw  Mr.  Leon- 
tin*  receive  forty  guineas  from  his  father  just  before 
he  set  out,  and  he  can't  yet  have  left  the  inn.  A 
short  letter  will  reach  him  there. 

0/t.  I'll  write  immediately.  How's  this?  Bless 
me,  mj  hand  trembles  so  I  can't  write  a  word.  Do 
yoa  write.  Garnet ;  and,  upon  second  thoughts,  it 
will  be  better  from  you. 

Gar.  Truly,  madam,  I  write  and  indite  but  poorly. 
I  never  was  cute  at  my  laming.  But  I'll  do  what  I 
can  to  please  you.  Let  me  see.  All  out  of  my  own 
head,  I  suppose? 

OU.  Whatever  you  please.  [neas,  madam  1 

Gar.  (  Writes.)  "Muster  Croaker— Twenty  gui- 
Oli.  Ay,  twenty  will  do. 

Gar.  "At  the  bar  of  the  Talbot,  till  called  for. 
Expedition — will  be  blown  up — all  of  aflame — quick, 
despatch — Cupid,  the  little  god  of  love."  I  conclude 
it,  madam,  with  Cupid  ;  I  love  to  see  a  love-letter 
end  like  poetry. 

Oli.  Well,  well,  what  you  please  ;  anything. — 
But  how  shall  we  send  it?  J  oan  trust  ooae  oflhe 
servants  of  this  famil  jr 
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Gar.  Odso,  madam,  Mr.  Honey  wood's  butler  is 
in  the  next  room;  he's  a  dear,  sweet  man;  he'll 
do  anything  for  me. 

Jar.  He  !  the  dog,  he'll  certainly  commit  some 
blunder  ;  he's  drunk  and  sober  ten  times  a  day. 

OH.  No  matter.  FJy,  Garnet.  Anybody  we 
can  trust  will  do.  [^Exit  Garnet.']  Well,  Jarvis, 
now  we  can  have  nothing  more  to  interrupt  us. 
You  may  take  up  the  things  and  carry  them  to  the 
inn.    Have  you  no  hands,  Jarvis? 

Jar.  Soft  and  fair,  young  lady.  You,  that  are 
going  to  be  married,  think  things  can  never  be 
done  too  fast ;  but  we  that  are  old,  and  know  what 
we  are  about,  must  elope  methodically,  madam. 

OIL  Well,  sure,  if  my  indiscretions  were  to  be 
done  over  again —  [over. 

Jar.  My  life  for  it,  you  would  do  them  ten  times 

on.  Why  will  you  talk  so  ?  If  you  knew  how 
unhappy  they  make  me — 

Jar.  Very  unhappy,  no  doubt;  I  was  once  just 
as  unhappy  when  I  was  going  to  be  married  my- 
self.    I  11  tell  you  a  story  about  that. 

Oli.  A  story!  when  I'm  all  impatience  to  be 
away.    Was  there  ever  such  a  dilatory  creature ! 

Jar.  Well,  madam,  if  we  must  march,  why  we 
will  march,  that's  all.  Though,  ods  bobs,  we 
have  still  forgot  one  thing  we  should  never  travel 
without — a  case  of  good  razors,  and  a  box  of  shav- 
ing-powder. But  no  matter,  I  believe  we  shall 
be  pretty  well  shaved  by  the  way.  (Going.) 
Re-enter  Garnet. 

Gar.  Uundone,  undone,  madam!  Ah,  Mr. 
Jarvis,  you  said  right  enough.  As  sure  as  death, 
Mr.  Honeywood's  rogue  of  a  drunken  butler 
dropped  the  letterbeforehe  went  ten  yards  from  the 
door.  There's  old  Croaker  has  just  picked  it  op, 
and  is  this  moment  reading  it  to  himself  in  the  hall. 

Oli.  Unfortunate !     We  shall  be  discovered. 

Gar.  No,  madam,  don't  be  uneasy;  he  can 
make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it  To  be  sure, 
he  looks  as  if  he  was  broke  loose  from  Bedlam 
about  it,  but  he  can't  find  what  it  means,  for  all 
that.  O  lud,  he  is  coming  this  way  all  in  the 
horrors ! 

Oli.  Then  let  us  leave  the  house  this  instant,  for 
fear  he  should  ask  further  questions.  In  the  mean- 
time. Garnet,  do  you  write  and  send  ofl"  just  such 
another.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  CROAKER. 

Croak.  Death  and  destruction  !  Are  all  the  hor- 
rors of  air,  fire,  and  water  to  be  levelled  only  at 
me?  Am  I  only  to  be  singled  out  for  gunpowder- 
plots,  combustibles,  and  conflagration?  Here  it 
is,  an  incendiary  letter  dropped  at  my  door. 
(Reads.)  "  To  Muster  Croaker,  these  v^ith  speed." 
^y,'  *y>  plain  enough  the  direction.  All  in  the  ge- 
nuine incendiary  spelling,  and  as  cramp  as  the 
devil.  "  With  speed."  O,  confound  your  speed! 
But  let  me  read  it  once  more  :  "  Muster  Croaker, 
as  sone  as  yoew  see  this,  leve  twenty  gunnes  at  the 
bar  of  the  Talboot  tell  caledfor,  or  yoioe  andyoiver 
experetion  viill  be  al  blown  up."  Ah  I  but  too  plain. 
Blood  and  gunpowder  in  every  line  of  it.  Blown 
np !  murderous  dog !  All  blown  up  !  Heavens  ! 
what  have  I  and  my  poor  family  done,  to  be  all 
blovyn  up?  "  Our  pockets  are  low,  and  money  we 
must  have."  Ay,  there's  the  reason  ;  they'll  blow 
ufi  up,  because  they  have  got  low  pockets.  "  It  is 
hut  a  short  time  you  have  to  consider;  for  if  this 
takes  wind,  the  house  will  quickly  be  all  of  a  flame." 
Inhuman  monsters !  blow  us  up,  and  then  burn  us ! 
The  earthquake  at  Lisbon  was  but  a  bonfire  to  it. 
"  Make  quick  despatch.  And  so  no  more  at  present, 
but  may  Cupid,  the  little  god  of  love  go  with  you 
wherever  you  go."  The  little  god  of  love!  Cupid, 
the  little  god  of  love  go  with  me !  Go  you  to  the 
devil,  you  and  your  little  Cupid  together;  I'm  so 
frightened,  I  scarce  know  whether  I  sit,  stand,  or 
go.  Perhaps  this  moment  I'm  treading  on  lighted 
matches,  blazing  brimstone,  and  barrels  of  gun- 
powder.   They  are  preparing  to  blow  me  up  into 
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the  clouds.    Murder  !  we  shall  be  all  burnt  in  our 
beds  !  we  shall  be  all  burnt  in  our  beds  ! 

Enter  Miss  Richland. 

Miss  R.  Lord,  sir,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Croak.  Murder's  the  matter.  We  shall  be  all 
blown  up  in  our  beds  before  morning. 

Miss  R.  I  hope  not,  sir. 

Croak.  What  signifies  what  you  hope,  madam, 
when  I  have  a  certificate  of  it  here  in  my  hand? 
Will  nothing  alarm  my  family  ?  Sleeping  and  eat- 
ing, sleeping  and  eating,  is  the  only  work  from 
morning  till  night  in  my  house.  My  insensible 
crew  could  sleep,  though  rocked  by  an  earthquake, 
and  fry  beef-steaks  at  a  volcano. 

MissR.  But,  sir,  you  have  alarmed  them  so 
often  already,  we  have  nothing  but  earthquakes, 
famines,  plagues,  and  mad  dogs,  from  year's  end 
to  year's  end.  You  remember,  sir,  it  is  not  above 
a  month  ago,  you  assured  us  of  a  conspiracy  among 
the  bakers  to  poison  us  in  our  bread  ;  and  so  kept 
the  whole  family  a  week  upon  potatoes. 

Croak,  And  potatoes  were  too  good  for  them. 
But  why  do  I  stand  talking  here  with  a  girl,  when 
I  should  be  facing  the  enemy  without?  Here, 
John!  Nicodemus!  search  the" house.  Look  into 
the  cellars,  to  see  if  there  be  any  combustibles  be- 
low ;  and  above,  in  the  apartments,  that  no 
matches  be  thrown  in  at  the  windows.  Let  all  the 
fires  be  put  out,  and  let  the  engine  be  drawn  out 
in  the  yard,  to  play  upon  the  house  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity. lExit. 

MissR.  What  can  he  mean  by  all  this?  Yet 
why  should  I  inquire,  when  he  alarms  us  in  this 
manner  almost  every  day  ?  But  Honeywood  has 
desired  an  interview  with  me  in  private.  What 
can  he  mean  ?  or  rather  what  means  this  palpita- 
tion at  his  approach?  It  is  the  first  time  he  ever 
shewed  anything  in  his  conduct  that  seemed  parti- 
cular.   Sure  he  cannot  mean  to — But  he's  here. 

Re-enter  HoNEYWOOD. 

Honey.  I  presumed  to  solicit  this  interview, 
madam,  before  I  left  town,  to  be  permitted — 

MissR.  Indeed!  Leaving  town,  sir? 

Honey,  Yes,  madam  ;  perhaps  the  kingdom.  I 
have  presumed,  I  say,  to  desire  the  favour  of  this 
interview,  in  order  to  disclose  something  which 
our  long  friendship  prompts.     And  yet  my  fears — : 

Miss  R.  His  fears !  What  are  his  fears  to  minel 
(Aside.)  We  have  indeed  been  long  acquainted, 
sir;  very  long.  If  I  remember,  our  first  meeting 
was  at  the  French  ambassador's.  Do  yon  recol- 
lect how  you  were  pleased  to  rally  me  upon  my 
complexion  there  ? 

Honey,  Perfectly,  madam.  I  presumed  to  re- 
prove you  for  painting  ;  but  your  warmer  blushes 
soon  convinced  the  company  that  the  colouring  was 
all  from  nature. 

MitsR,  And  yet  yon  only  meant  it,  in  your 
good-natured  way,  to  make  me  pay  a  compliment 
to  myself.  In  the  same  manner,  you  danced  that 
night  with  the  most  awkward  woman  in  company, 
because  you  saw  nobody  else  would  take  her  out. 

Honey,  Yes,  and  was  rewarded  the  next  night 
by  dancing  with  the  finest  woman  in  company, 
whom  everybody  wished  to  take  out. 

MissR.  Well,  sir,  if  you  thought  so  then,  I 
fear  your  judgment  has  since  corrected  the  errors 
of  a  first  impression.  We  generally  shew  to  most 
advantage  at  first.  Our  sex  are  like  poor  trades- 
men, that  put  all  their  best  goods  to  be  seen  at  the 
windows. 

Honey.  The  first  impression,  madam,  did  in- 
deed deceive  me.  I  expected  to  find  a  woman  with 
all  the  faults  of  conscious,  flattered  beauty;  I  ex- 
pected to  find  her  vain  and  insolent.  But  every 
day  has  since  taught  me  that  it  is  possible  to  pos- 
sess sense  without  pride,  and  beauty  without  af- 
fectation. 

Miss  R.  This,  sir,  is  a  style  very  unusual  with 
Mr.  Honeywood ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  know 


Act  V.  Scene  1.] 

why  he  thns  attempts  to  increase  that  vanity  which 
his  own  lessons  hath  taught  me  to  despise. 

Honey.  I  ask.  pardon,  raadara.  Yet,  from  oar 
long  friendship,  1  presumed,  I  might  have  some 
right  to  offer,  without  offence,  what  joa  may  re- 
fuse without  offending. 

MissR.  Sir,  I  beg  you'd  reflect,  though  I  fear 
I  shall  scarce  have  any  power  to  refuse  a  request  of 
your's  ;  yet  you  may  be  precipitate;  consider,  sir. 

Honey.  I  own  my  rashness ;  but  as  I  plead  the 
cause  of  friendship,  of  one  who  loves — don't  be 
alarmed,  madam — who  loves  you  with  the  most  ar- 
dent passion,  whose  whole  happiness  is  placed  inyou. 

MissR.  I  fear,  sir,  I  shall  never  find  whom  you 
mean  by  this  description  of  him. 

Honey.  Ah,  madam  !  it  but  too  plainly  points 
him  out,  though  he  should  be  too  humble  himself 
to  urge  his  pretensions,  or  yon  too  modest  to  un- 
derstand them. 

Miss  B.  Well,  it  would  be  affectation  any  lont^er 
to  pretend  ignorance;  and  I  will  own,  sir,  I  have 
long  been  prejudiced  in  his  favour.  It  was  but  na- 
tural to  wish  to  make  his  heart  mine,  as  he  seemed 
himself  ignorant  of  its  value. 

Honey,  I  see  she  always  loved  him.  {Aside.^  I 
find,  madam,  you're  already  sensible  of  liis  worth, 
his  passion.  How  happy  is  my  friend,  to  be  the 
favourite  of  one  with  such  sense  to  distinguish  me- 
rit, and  such  beauty  to  reward  it. 

MissR.  Your  friend,  sir?    What  friend  ? 

Honey.  My  best  friend ;  ray  friend,  Mr.  Lofty, 

MissR.  He,  sir?  [madam. 

Honey.  Yes,  he,  madam.  He  is,  indeed,  what 
your  warmest  wishes  might  have  formed  him  ;  and 
to  his  other  qualities,  he  adds  thatof  the  most  pas- 
sionate regard  for  you.  [of  you,  sir. 

MissR.     Amazement!     No  more  of  this,  I  beg 

Honey.  I  see  your  confusion,  madam,  and  know 
how  to  interpret  it.  And  since  I  so  plainly  read 
the  language  of  yonr  heart,  shall  I  make  my  friend 
happy,  by  communicating  yonr  sentiments'^ 

Miss  R,  By  no  means.  [it. 

Honey.  Excuse  me,  I  must;  I  know  you  desire 

MissR.  Mr.  Hone^'wood,  let  me  tell-you,  that 
you  wrong  my  sentiments  and  yourself.  When  I 
first  applied  to  your  friendship,  I  expected  advice 
and  assistance  ;  but  now,  sir,  I  see  that  it  is  vain 
to  expect  happiness  from  him,  who  has  been  so 
bad  an  economist  cf  his  own  ;  and  that  I  must  dis- 
claim his  friendship,  who  ceases  to  be  a  friend  to 
himself.  [Exit. 

Honey,  How  is  thisl  She  has  confessed  she 
loved  him,  and  yet  she  seemed  to  part  in  displea- 
sure. Can  I  have  done  anything  to  reproach  my- 
self with"!  No,  I  believe  not;  yet,  after  all,  these 
things  should  not  be  done  by  a  third  person. 
Re-enter  Croxker,  with  a  letter  in  Ms  hand,  and 
Mrs. Croaker. 

Mrs.  C.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  and  so  my  dear,  it's  your 
supreme  wish  that  I  should  be  quite  wretched  upon 
this  occasion  1  Ha,  ha ! 

Croak.  {Mimics.)  Ha,  ha,  ha,  and  so,  my  dear 
it's  your  supreme  pleasure  to  give  me  no  better  con- 
solation? 

Mrs.  C.  Positively,  my  dear,  what  is  this  in- 
cendiary stuff  and  trumpery  to  me?  Our  house 
may  travel  through  the  air,  like  the  house  of  Lo- 
retto,  for  aught  I  care,  if  I'm  to  be  miserable  in  it. 

Croak,  Would  to  heaven  it  were  converted  into 
a  house  of  correction,  for  your  benefit!  Have 
we  not  everything  to  alarm  us  ?  Perhaps  this  very 
moment  the  tragedy  is  beginning. 

Mrs,  C,  Then  let  ns  reserve  our  distress  till  the 
rising  of  the  curtain,  or  give  them  the  money  they 
want,  and  have  done  with  them. 

Croak.  Give  them  my  money  1  And  pray,  what 
right  have  they  to  my  money? 

Mrs,  C.  And  pray,  what  right,  then,  bare  you 
to  my  good  humour  'i 

Croak.  And  so  yonr  good  humour  advises  rale  to 
part  with  my  money  1.  AVhy,  then,  to  tell  your 
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good  humonr  a  piece  of  my  mind,  I'd  sooner  part 
with  my  wife.  Here's  Mr.  Honeywood,  see  what 
he'll  saj  to  it.  My  dear  Honeywood,  look  at  this 
incendiary  letter  dropped  at  my  door.  It  will 
freeze  you  with  terror ;  and  yet  lovey  here  can 
read  it — can  read  it,  and  laugh. 

Mrs.  C.  Yes,  and  so  will  Mr.  Honeywood. 

Croak.  If  he  does,  I'll  suffer  to  be  hanged  the 
next  minute  in  the  rogue's  place,  that's  .ill. 

Mrs.C.  Speak,  Mr.  Honeywood,  is  there  any- 
thing more  foolish  than  my  husband's  fright  upon 
this  occasion  1 

Honey.  It  would  not  become  me  to  decide,  ma- 
dam ;  but  doubtless  the  greatness  of  his  terrors 
now,  will  but  invite  them  to  renew  their  villany 
another  time. 

Mrs.  C.  I  told  you  he'd  be  of  my  opinion. 

Croak.  How,  sir!  do  you  maintain  that  I  should 
lie  down  under  such  an  injury,  and  shew,  neither 
by  my  tears  or  complaints,  that  I  have  something 
of  the  spirit  of  a  man  in  me  1 

Honey.  Pardon  me,  sir;  the  surest  way  to  have 
redress  is  to  be  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  it. 

Croak.  Ay,  whose  opinion  is  he  of  now? 

Mrs.  C.  But  don't  you  think  that  laughing  off 
our  fears  is  the  best  way  ? 

Honey.  What  is  the  best,  madam,  few  can  say; 
but  I'll  maintain  it  to  be  a  very  wise  way. 

Croak.  But  we're  talking  of  the  best.  Surely 
the  best  way  is  to  face  the  enemy  in  the  field,  and 
notwait  tillheplnndersnsin  our  very  bed-chamber. 

Mrs.  C.  But  can  anything  be  more  absurd  than 
to  double  our  distresses  by  our  apprehensions,  and 
put  it  in  the  power  of  every  low  fellow,  that  can 
scrawl  ten  words  of  wretched  spelling,  to  tormentns? 

Honey.  Without  doubt,  nothing  more  absurd. 

Croak.  How!  would  it  not  be  more  absurd  to 
to  despise  the  rattle  till  we  are  bit  by  the  snake? 

Honey.  Without  doubt,  perfectly  absurd. 

Croak.  Then  you  are  of  my  opinion  ? 

Honey.  Entirely. 

Mrs.  C.  And  you  reject  mine  1 

Honey.  Heavens  forbid,  raadara  !  No,  sure  no 
reasoning  can  be  more  just  than  yoar's.         [right. 

Croak.  A  plague   of  plagues,  we  can't  be  both 

Honey.  And  why  may  not  both  be  right,  madam  ? 
Mr.  Croaker,  is  earnestly  seeking  redress,  and 
you  in  waiting  the  event  with  good  humour.  Pray 
let  me  see  the  letter  again.  I  have  it.  This  letter 
requires  twenty  guineas  to  be  left  at  the  bar  of  the 
Talbot-inn.  If  it  be  indeed  an  incendiary  letter, 
what  if  you  and  I,  sir,  go  there;  and  when  the  writer 
comes  to  be  paid  his  expected  booty,  seize  him  ? 

Croak.  My  dear  friend,  its  the  very  thing — the 
very  thing.  While  I  walk  by  the  door,  you  shall 
plant  yourself  in  ambush  near  the  bar,  burst  out 
upon  the  miscreant  like  a  masked  battery,  extort 
aconfessionat  once,and  so  hang  him  up  by  sur|)rise. 

Honey.  Yes;  but  I  would  not  choose  to  exer- 
cise too  much  severity.  It  is  my  maxim,  sir,  that 
crimes  generally  punish  themselves. 

Croak.  Well,  but  we  may  upbraid  hira  a  little, 
I  suppose  ?     {Ironiudly .) 

Honey.  Ay,  but  not  punish  him  too  rigidly. 

Croak.  Well,  leave  that  to  my  own  benevolence. 

Honey.  Well,  I  do ;  but  remember  that  uni- 
versal benevolence  is  the  first  law  of  nature. 

[Exeunt  Honeywood  and  Mrs.  Croaker. 

Croak.  Yes,  and  my  universal  benevolence  will 
hang  the  dog,  if  he  had  as  many  necks  as  a  hydra. 

lExit. 
ACT  V — Scene  1.— An  Inn. 
Enter  Olivia  ««rf  Jarvis. 

Oli.  Well,  we  have  got  safe  to  the  inn,  how- 
ever.   Now,  if  the  post-chaise  were  ready — 

Jar.  The  horses  are  just  finishing  their  oats; 
and,  as  they  are  not  going  to  be  married,  thev 
choose  to  take  their  own  time.  Besides,  you  don  t 
consider,  we  have  got  no  answer  from  our  fellow 
traveller  yet.  If  we  hear  nothing  from  Mr.  Leon- 
tiue,  we  have  only  one  way  left  os. 
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Oli.  What  way  1 

Jar,  The  waj  home  again. 

Oli.  No  ;  I  have  made  a  resolution  to  go,  and 
nothing  shall  induce  me  to  break  it. 

Jar.  Well,  I'll  go  hasten  things  without ;  and 
I'll  call  too  at  the  bar,  to  see  if  anything  should  be 
left  for  us  there.  Don't  be  in  such  a  plaguy  hurry, 
madam,  and  we  shall  go  the  faster.  [_Exif. 

Enter  Leontine. 

Leon.  My  dear  Olivia,  my  anxiety  till  you  were 
out  of  danger,  was  too  great  to  be  resisted.  I 
could  not  help  coming  to  see  you  set  out,  though  it 
exposes  us  to  a  discovery. 

Oli.  May  everything  yon  do  prove  as  fortunate. 
Indeed,  Leontine,  we  have  been  most  cruelly  dis- 
appointed. Mr.  Honeywood's  bill  upon  the  city 
has,  it  seems,  been  protested,  and  we  have  been 
utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed. 

Leo.  How !  an  offer  of  his  own  too.  Sure  he 
could  not  mean  to  deceive  us. 

Oli.  Depend  upon  his  sincerity ;  he  only  mistook 
the  desire  for  the  power  of  serving  us.  But  let  us 
think  no  more  of  it.  I  wish  the  post-chaise  were 
ready.  (They retire.) 

Enter  Croaker,  unperceived. 

Croak.  Well,  while  my  friend  Honeywood  is 
npon  the  post  of  danger  at  the  bar,  it  must  be  my 
business  to  have  an  eye  about  me  here.  I  think  I 
know  an  incendiary's  look;  for  wherever  the  devil 
makes  a  purchase,  he  never  fails  to  set  his  mark. 
Ha!  who  have  we  here?  My  son  and  daughter! 
What  can  they  be  doing  here?    (^Aside.) 

Oli.  Every  moment  we  stay  increases  our  dan- 
ger, and  adds  to  my  apprehensions. 

Leon.  There's  no  danger,  if  Honeywood  has 
kept  my  father,  as  he  promised,  in  employment. 

OH.  My  fears  are  from  your  father's  suspicions. 

Leon.  But,  believe  me,  Olivia,  yon  have  no 
great  reas5n  to  dread  bis  resentment.  His  repin- 
ing temper,  as  it  does  no  manner  of  injnry  to  him- 
self, so  will  it  never  do  harm  to  others ;  he  only 
frets  to  keep  himself  employed,  and  scolds  for  his 
private  amusement. 

Oli.  I  don't  know  that;  but  I'm  sure,  on  some 
occasions,  it  makes  him  look  most  shockingly. 

Croak,  (Discovering himself .)  How  does  he  look 

OZi.  Ah!  [now? 

Leon.  Undone. 

Croak.  How  do  I  look  now  1  Sir,  I  am  your 
very  humble  servant.  Madam,  I  amyour's.  What, 
you  are  going  off,  are  you?  Then  first,  if  you 
please,  take  a  word  or  two  from  me  before  you  go. 
Tell  me  first  where  you  are  going?  and  when  you 
have  told  me  that,  perhaps  I  shall  know  as  little 
as  I  did  before. 

Leon.  If  that  be  so,  our  answer  might  but  increase 
your  displeasure.withoataddingto  your  information. 

Croak.  I  want  no  information  from  you,  puppy; 
aad  you  too,  good  madam,  what  answer  have  you 

fot,  eh?  (A  cry  without,  "Stop  him.")  I  think 
beard  a  noise.  My  friend,  Honeywood,  without 
. — has  he  seized  the  incendiary  ?  Ah !  no ;  for  now 
I  hear  no  more  on't. 

Leon.  Honeywood  without!  Then,  sir,  it  was 
Mr.  Honeywood  that  directed  you  hither? 

Croak.  No,  sir,  it  was  Mr.  Honeywood  conducted 

Leon.  Then,  sir,  he's  a  villain.  [me  hither. 

Croak.  How,  sirrah,  a  villain !  because  he  takes 
most  care  of  your  father?  Honeywood  is  a  friend  to 
the  family,  and  I'll  have  him  treated  as  such. 

Leon.  I  shall  study  to  repay  his  friendship  as  it 
deserves. 

Croak.  Ah!  rogue,  if  you  knew  how  earnestly 
beenteredinto  my  griefs,  you  would  love  bim  as  I 
do.  {A  cry  without,  "  Stop  him.")  Fire  and  fury ! 
they  have  seized  the  incendiary  ;  they  have  the 
villain,  the  incendiary  in  view.  Stop  him,  stop  an 
incendiary,  a  murderer!  stop  him!  [^Exit. 

Oli.  On,  my  terrors !  what  can  this  new  tumult 
m^an  ? 
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Leon.  Some  new  mark,  I  suppose,  of  Mr.  Ho- 
neywood's sincerity ;  but  we  shall  have  satisfac- 
tion  ;  he  shall  give  me  instant  satisfaction. 

Oil.  It  must  not  be,  my  Leontine ;  whatever  be 
our  fate,  let  us  not  add  guilt  to  our  misfortunes  : 
you  must  forgive  him. 

Leon.  Forgive  him  !  Has  he  not  in  every  instance 
betrayed  us  T  Forced  me  to  borrow  money  from 
him,  which  appears  a  mere  trick  to  delay  us  ?  pro- 
mised to  keep  my  father  engaged  till  we  were  out 
of  danger,  and  here  brought  him  to  the  very  scene 
of  our  escape?  [taken. 

Oli.  Don't  be  precipitate;  we  may  yet  be  mis- 
Enler  Postboy,   dragging  in  3 AHVls,  followed  by 

HoNETfWOOD. 

Post,  Ay,  master,  we  have  him  fast  enough : 
here  is  the  incendiary  dog.  I'm  entitled  to  the 
reward.  I'll  take  my  oath  I  saw  him  ask  for  the 
money  at  the  bar,  and  then  run  for  it. 

Honey.  Come,  bring  him  along;  let  us  see  him. 
(Discovers  his  mistake.)  Death!  what's  here? 
Jarvis,  Leontine,  Olivia!  What  can  all  this  mean"? 

Jar,  Why,  I'll  tell  you  what  it  means  ;  that  I 
was  an  old  fool,  and  that  you  are  my  master,  that's 

Honey.  Confusion.  [all. 

Leon.  Yes,  sir,  I  find  you  have  kept  your  word 
with  me.  After  such  baseness,  I  wonder  how  you 
can  venture  to  see  the  man  you  have  injured. 

Honey.  My  dear  Leontine,  by  mylife,  myhonour— 

Leon.  Peace,  peace,  for  shame;  I  know  you, 
sir,  I  know  you.  [jost,  I  knew  not — 

Honey.  Why,  won't  you  hear  me?  By  all  that's 

Leon.  Hear  you,  sir!  to  what  purpose?  I  now 
see  through  all  your  low  arts  ;  your  ever  complying 
with  every  opinion;  your  never  refusing  any  re- 
quest; your  friendship  as  common  as  a  prostitute's 
favours,  and  as  fallacious;  all  these,  sir,  have 
long  been  contemptible  to  the  world,  and  are  now 
perfectly  so  to  me.  [reaches  me.  (Aside.) 

Honey.  Ha !    contemptible  to  the   world !  that 

Leon,  All  the  seeming  sincerity  of  your  profes- 
sions, I  now  find  were  only  allurements  to  betray; 
and  all  your  seeming  regret  for  their  consequences, 
only  calculated  to  cover  the  cowardice  of  your 
heart.    Draw,  villain ! 

Re-enter  Croaker,  out  of  breath. 

Croak.  Where  is  the  villain?  Where  is  the  in- 
cendiary? (Seizes  the  Postboy.)  Hold  him  fast,  the 
dog;  he  has  the  gallows  in  his  face.  Come,  yoa 
dog,  confess;  confess  all,  and  hang  yourself. 

Post.  Zounds!  master,  what  do  yon  throttle  me 
for  ?  [you  resist? 


Croak.  (Beats  him.)  Dog,    do   you  resist?   do 

Post,  Zounds!  master,  I  m  not  he ;  there's  the 
man  that  we  thought  was  the  rogue,  and  turns  out 
to  be  one  of  the  company. 

Croak.  How? 

Honey.  Mr.  Croaker,  we  have  all  been  under  ar 
strange  mistake  here ;  I  find  there  is  nobody  guilty  j 
it  was  all  an  error ;  entirely  an  error  of  our  own. 

Croak.  What,  you  intend  to  bring  them  off,  F 
suppose ;  I'll  hear  nothing.  [to  hear  reason. 

Honey.  Madam,  you  seem  at  least  calm  enough 

OK.  Excus^me. 

Honey,  Good  Jarvis,  let  me  then  explain  it  to 
you.  [is  done? 

Jar.  What  signifies  explanations  when  the  thing 

Honey.  Will  nobody  hear  me  ?  Was  there  ever 
such  a  set,  so  blinded  by  passion  and  prejudice! 
My  good  friend,  I  believe  you'll  be  surprised' 
when  I  assure  you — (  To  the  Postboy.) 

Post.  Sure  me  nothing — I'm  sure  of  nothing  but 
a  good  beating. 

Croak.  Come  then,  you,  madam,  if  you  ever 
hope  for  any  favourer  forgiveness,  tell  me  sincerely 
all  you  know  of  this  affair. 

Oli.  Unhappily,  sir,  I'm  but  too  much  the  cause 
of  your  suspicions;  you  see  before  you,  sir,  one 
that  with  false  pretences  has  stept  into  your  family 
to  betray  it :  not  your  daughter. 

Croak.  Not  my  daughter ! 


SCENE  1.] 

OIL  Not  jour  dangbter ;  but  a  mean  deceiver — 
■who — support  me — I  cannot — 

Honey,  Help — give  her  air. 

Croak.  Aj,  ay,  take  the  young  woman  to  the 
air  ;  I  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  her  head,  whose 
ever  daughter  she  may  be — not  so  bad  as  that  nei- 
ther. lExeunt  all  biit  Croaker.^  Yes,  yes,  all's 
out;  I  now  see  the  whole  affair  ;  my  son  is  either 
married,  or  going  to  be  so,  to  this  lady,  whom  he 
imposed  upon  me  as  his  sister.  Ay,  certainly  so. 
And  yet  I  don't  find  it  afflicts  me  so  much  as  one 
might  think  ;  there's  the  advantage  of  fretting  away 
our  misfortunes  beforehand  j  we  never  feel  them 
when  they  come. 

EnterMlss  RiCHLAND  and  Si  R  WILLIAM  HoNEY- 

WOOD. 

Sir  W.  But  how  do  you  know,  madam,  that  my 
nephew  intends  setting  off  from  this  place? 

Miss  R.  My  maid  assured  me  he  was  come  to 
this  inn  ;  and  my  own  knowledge  of  his  intending 
to  leave  the  kingdom,  suggested  the  rest.  But 
whatdolsee?  my  guardian  here  before  us  !  Who, 
my  dear  sir,  could  have  expected  meeting  you 
here?  to  what  accident  do  we  owe  this  pleasure  1 

Croak.  To  a  fool,  I  believe. 

MissR.  But  to  what  purpose  did  you  come? 

Croak.  To  play  the  fool. 

Miss  R.  But  with  whom  ? 

•Croak.  With  greater  fools  than  myself. 

MissR.  Explain. 

Croak.  Why,  Mr.  Honeywood  brought  me  here, 
to  do  nothing  now  I  am  here  ;  and  my  son  is  going 
to  be  married  to  T  don't  know  who,  that  is  here  ; 
so  now  you  are  as  wise  as  I  am. 

MissR.  Married!  to  whom,  sir? 

Croak.  To  Olivia;  my  daughter,  as  I  took  her 
tc  be ;  but  who  the  devil  she  is,  or  whose  daughter 
she  is,  I  know  no  more  than  the  man  in  the  moon. 

Sir  W.  Then,  sir,  it  will  be  enough,  at  present, 
to  assure  you,  that,  both  in  point  of  birth  and  for- 
tune, the  young  lady  is  at  least  your  son's  equal. 
Being  left  by  her  father.  Sir  James  Woodville — 

Croak.  Sir  James  Woodville !  What,  of  the  west? 

Sir  W.  Being  left  by  him,  I  say,  to  the  care  of 
a  mercenary  wretch,  whose  only  aim  was  to  secure 
her  fortune  to  himself,  she  was  sent  into  France, 
under  pretence  of  education  ;  and  there  every  art 
was  tried  to  fix  her  for  life  in  a  convent,  contrary 
to  her  inclinations.  Of  this  I  was  informed  upon 
my  arrival  at  Paris  ;  and,  as  I  had  been  once  her 
father's  friend,  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  frustrate 
her  guardian's  base  intentions.  I  had  even  medi- 
tated to  rescue  her  from  his  authority,  when  your 
son  stept  in  with  more  pleasing  violence,  gave  her 
liberty,  and  you  a  daughter. 

Croak.  But  I  intend  to  have  a  daughter  of  my 
own  choosing,  sir.  A  young  lady,  sir,  whose  for- 
tune, by  my  interest  with  those  that  have  interest, 
will  be  double  what  my  son  has  a  right  to  expect. 
Do  you  know  Mr. Lofty,  sir? 

SirW.  Yes,  sir;  and  know  that  you  are  de- 
ceived in  him.  But  step  this  way,  and  I'll  con- 
vince you.  (^Croaker  and  Sir  WiUiam  Honeywood 
talk  apart.) 

Re-enter  Honeywood. 

Honey.  Obstinate  man,  still  to  persist  in  his  out- 
rage! Insulted  by  him,  despised  by  all,  I  now  be- 
gin to  grow  contemptible  even  to  myself.  How 
have  I  sunk  by  too  great  an  assiduity  to  please  ! 
How  have  I  overtaxed  all  my  abilities,  lest  the  ap- 
probation of  a  single  fool  should  escape  me.  But 
all  is  now  over  ;  I  have  survived  my  reputation, 
my  fortune,  my  friendships,  and  nothing  remains 
henceforward  for  me  but  solitude  and  repentance. 

MissR.  Is  it  true,  Mr.  Honeywood,  that  you 
are  setting  off,  without  taking  leave  of  your  friends? 
The  report  is,  that  you  are  quitting  England.  Can 
it  be? 

Honey.  Yes,  madam,  I  leave  you  to  happiness  ; 
to  one  who  lovts  jou,  aud  deverres  joor  lov* ;  to 
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one  who  has  power  to  procure  jon  affluence,  and 
generosity  to  improve  ypur  enjoyment  of  it. 

Miss  R.  And  are  you  sure,  sir,  that  the  gentle- 
man you  mean,  is  what  you  describe  him  ? 

Honey.  I  have  the  best  assurances  of  it.  As  for 
me,  weak  and  wavering  as  I  have  been,  obliged 
by  all,  and  incapable  of  serving  any,  what  happi- 
ness can  I  find  but  in  solitude  1  what  hope  but  io 
bein^  forgotten? 

Miss  R.  A  thousand  I  to  live  among  friends  that 
esteem  you,  whose  happiness  it  will  be  to  be  per- 
mitted to  oblige  yon. 

Honey.  No,  madam  ;  my  resolution  is  fixed.  In- 
feriority among  strangers  is  easy  ;  but  among  those 
that  once  were  equals,  insupportable.  Nay,  to 
shew  you  bow  far  my  resolution  can  go,  I  can  now 
speak  with  calmness  of  my  former  follies.  I  will 
even  confess,  that,  among  the  number  of  my  other 
presumptions,  I  had  the  insolence  to  think  of  lov- 
ing yout  Yes,  madam,  while  I  was  pleading  the 
passion  of  another,  my  heart  was  tortured  with  its 

Miss  R.  You  amaze  me  I  [own. 

Honey.  But  you'll  forgive  it,  I  know  yon  will ; 
since  the  confession  should  not  have  come  from  me 
even  now,  but  to  convince  yon  of  the  sincerity  of 
my  intention  of — never  mentioning  it  more.  (  Going.') 

Mm  ii.  Stay,  stir,  one  moment.    Ha!   he  here. 
Enter  LoFTY. 

Lofty.  Is  the  coast  clear?  None  but  friends.  I 
have  followed  you  here  with  a  trifling  piece  of  in- 
telligence ;  but  it  goes  no  further,  things  are  not 
yet  ripe  for  a  discovery.  I  have  spirits  working 
at  a  certain  board ;  your  affair  at  the  Treasury  wiu 
be  done  in  less  than — a  thousand  years.    Mum! 

Miss  R.  Sooner,  sir,  I  should  hope. 

Lofty.  Why,  yes,  I  believe  it  may,  if  it  falls 
into  proper  hands,  that  know  where  to  push  and 
where  to  parry ;  that  know  how  the  land  lies.     Eh, 

Miss  R.  It  is  fallen  into  your's.       [Honeywood  I 

Lofty.  Well,  to  keep  you  no  longer  in  suspense, 
your  thing  is  done.  It  is  done,  I  say ;  that's  all. 
I  have  just  had  assurances  from  Lord  Neveront, 
that  the  claim  has  been  examined,  and  found  ad- 
missible.    Quietus  is  the  word,  madam. 

Honey.  But  how?  his  lordship  has  been  at  New- 
market these  ten  days. 

Lofty.  Indeed !  "Then  Sir  Gilbert  Goose  must 
have  been  most  d y  mistaken.     I  had  it  of  him. 

MissR.  Ue^.  Why,  Sir  Gilbert  and  his  family 
have  been  in  the  country  this  month. 

Lofty.  This  month  ?  It  must  certainly  be  so.  Sir 
Gilbert's  letter  did  come  to  me  from  Newmarket, 
so  that  he  must  have  met  his  lordship  there;  and 
so  it  came  about.  I  have  his  letter  about  me ;  I'll 
read  it  to  you.  (Taking  out  a  large  bundle.)  That's 
from  Paoli  of  Corsica,  that  from  the  Marquis  of 
Sqnilachi.  Have  you  a  mind  to  see  a  letter  from 
Count  Poniatowski,  now  King  of  Poland?  Honest 
Pon — (Searching.)  O,  sir,  what  are  you  here  too? 
I'll  tell  you  what,  honest  friend,  if  you  have  not 
absolutely  delivered  my  letter  to  Sir  William  Ho- 
neywood, you  may  return  it.  The  thing  will  do 
without  him. 

Sir  W.  Sir,  I  have  delivered  it,  and  must  inform 
you,  it  was  received  with  the  most  mortifying 
contempt. 

Croak.  Contempt !  Mr.  Lofty,  what  can  that 
mean? 

Lofty.  Let  him  go  on,  let  him  go  on,  I  say. 
You'll  find  it  come  to  something  presently. 

Sir  W.  Yes,  sir,  I  believe  you'll  be  amazed,  if, 
after  waiting  some  time  in  the  anti-chamber,  after 
being  surveyed  with  insolent  curiosity  by  the  pass- 
ing servants,  I  was  at  last  assured,  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam Honeywood  knew  no  such  person,  and  I  mast 
certainly  have  been  imposed  upon. 

Lofty.  Good  ;  let  me  die,  very  good.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Croak.  Now,  for  my  life,  I  can  t  find  out  half  tha 
goodness  of  it. 

Lofty.  You  can't  ?    Ha,  ha  I 

Croak.  No,  for  the  soul  of  me ;  I  think  it  was  as 
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confonnded  a  bad  answer  as  ever  was  sent  from  one 
private  gentleman  to  another. 

Lofly.  And  so  jou  can't  find  out  the  force  of  the 
messaged  Why,  I  was  in  the  house  at  that  very 
time.  Ha,  ha !  It  was  I  that  sent  that  very  an- 
swer to  my  own  letter.     Ha,  ha ! 

Croak.  Indeed!  How?  why? 

Lofty.  In  one  word,  things  between  Sir  William 
and  me  mast  be  behind  the  curtain.  A  party  has 
many  eyes.  He  sides  with  Lord  Buzzard,  I  side 
with  Sir  Gilbert  Goose.  So  that  unriddles  the  mys- 
tery, [cious  are  over. 

Croak.  And  so  it  does,  indeed,  and  all  my  suspi- 

Lofty.  Your  suspicions !  What,  then,  you  have 
been  suspecting,  you  have  been  suspectmg,  have 
you  ?  Mr.  Croaker,  you  and  I  were  friends,  we 
are  friends  no  longer. 

Croak.  As  I  hope  for  your  favour,  I  did  not  mean 
to  offend.    It  escaped  me.    Don't  be  discomposed. 

Lofty.  Zounds,  sir !  but  I  am  discomposed,  and 
will  be  discomposed.  To  be  treated  thus  !  Who 
ami?  Was  it  for  this  I  have  been  dreaded  both 
by  ins  and  outs  1  Have  I  been  libelled  in  the  Ga- 
zetteer, and  praised  in  <he  St.  James's?  Have  I 
been  chaired  at  Wildman's,  and  a  speaker  at  Mer- 
chant-tailors' Hall  ?  Have  I  had  my  hand  to  ad- 
dresses, and  my  head  in  the  print-shops,  and  talk 
,4ea|BiV^Q^nspects ! 

Croak.  My  dear  sir,  be  pacified.  What  can  you 
have  bat  asking  pardon  ? 

Lofty.  Sir,  I  will  not  be  pacified!  Suspects! 
Who  am  II  To  be  used  thus,  have  I  paid  court 
to  men  in  favour  to  serve  my  friends,  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury,  Sir  William  Honeywood,  and  the 
rest  of  the  gang,  and  talk  to  me  of  suspects !  Who 
am  I,  I  say,  who  am  I? 

Sir  W.  Since,  sir,  you're  so  pressing  for  an  an- 
swer, I'll  tell  you  who  you  are.  A  gentleman,  as 
well  acquainted  with  politics,  as  with  men  in  power ; 
as  well  acquainted  with  persons  of  fashion,  as  with 
modesty  ;  with  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  as  with 
truth;  and  with  all,  as  you  are  with  Sir  William 
Honeywood.  I  am  Sir  William  Honeywood. 
(^Discovers  his  ensigns  of  the  Bath.) 

Croak.  Sir  William  Honeywood  ! 

Honey.  A&iomshment'.  my  uncle!    (Aside.') 

Lofty.  So,  then,  my  confounded  genius  has  been 
all  this  time  only  leading  me  up  to  the  garret,  in 
order  to  fling  me  out  of  the  window. 

Croak,  What,  Mr.  Importance,  and  are  these 
your  works?  Suspect  you!  You  who  have  been 
dreaded  by  the  ins  and  outs.  You  who  have  had 
your  hand  to  addresses,  and  your  head  stuck  up  in 
print-shops.  If  you  were  served  right,  you  should 
nave  your  head  stuck  up  in  the  pillory. 

Lofty.  Ay,  slick  it  where  you  will;  for,  by  the 
lord,  it  cuts  but  a  very  poor  iignre  where  it  sticks 
at  present. 

Sir  W.  Well,  Mr.  Croaker,  I  hope  you  now  see 
how  incapable  this  gentleman  is  of  serving  you, 
and  how  little  Miss  Richland  has  to  expect  from 
his  influence. 

Croak.  Ay,  sir,  too  well  I  see  it,  and  I  can't 
but  say  I  have  had  some  boding  of  it  these  ten 
days.  So,  I'm  resolved,  since  my  son  has  placed 
his  afl'ections  on  a  lady  of  moderate  fortune,  to  be 
satisfied  with  his  choice,  and  not  run  the  hazard  of 
another  Mr.  Lofty,  in  helping  him  to  a  better. 

Sir  W.  I  approve  your  resolution ;  and  here 
they  come  to  receive  a  confirmation  of  your  pardon 
and  consent. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Croaker,  Jarvis,  Leontine, 
and  Olivia. 

Mrs.C.  Where's  my  husband?  Come,  come, 
lovey,  you  must  forgive  them.  Jarvis  here  has 
been  to  tell  me  the  whole  affair ;  and,  I  say,  you 
must  forgive  them.  Our  own  was  a  stolen  match, 
you  know,  my  dear ;  and  we  never  had  any  reason 
to  repent  of  it. 

Croak.  I  wish  we  could  both  say  so ;  however, 
this  gentleman,  Sir  William  Honeywood,  has  been 
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beforehand  with  you  in  obtaining  their  pardon.  So, 
if  the  two  poor  fools  have  a  mind  to  marry,  I  think 
y/e  can  tack  them  together  without  crossing  tlie 
Tweed  for  it.     {Joininri  their  hands.) 

Leon.  How  blest  and  unexpected  !  Wl."at,  what 
can  we  say  to  such  goodness?  Bat  our  future 
obedience  shall  be  the  best  reply.  And,  as  for 
this  gentleman,  to  whom  we  owe — 

Sir  W.  Excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  interrupt  your 
thanks,  as  I  have  here  an  interest  that  calls  me. 
(Turning  to  Honeywood.)  Yes,  sir,  you  are  sur- 
prised to  see  me;  and  I  own  that  a  desire  of  cor- 
recting your  follies  led  me  hither.  I  saw,  with 
indignation,  the  errors  of  a  mind  that  only  sought 
applause  from  others  ;  that  easiness  of  disposition, 
which,  though  inclined  to  the  right,  had  not  cou- 
rage to  condemn  the  wrong.  I  saw,  with  regret, 
those  splendid  errors,  that  still  took  name  from 
some  neighbouring  duty.  Your  charity,  that  was 
but  injustice;  your  benevolence,  that  was  bnt 
weakness;  and  your  friendship  but  credulity.  I 
saw,  with  regret,  great  talents  and  extensive  learn- 
ing only  employed  to  add  sprightliness  to  error,  and 
increase  your  perplexities.  I  saw  your  mind  with 
a  thousand  natural  charms  ;  but  the  greatness  of 
its  beauty  served  only  to  heighten  my  pity  for  its 
prostitution. 

Honey.  Cease  to  upbraid  me,  sir;  I  have  for 
some  time  but  too  strongly  felt  the  justice  of  your 
reproaches.  But  there  is  one  way  still  left  me. 
Yes,  sir,  I  have  determined,  this  very  hour,  to 
quit,  for  ever,  a  place  where  I  have  made  myself 
the  voluntary  slave  of  all;  and  to  seek  among 
strangers  that  fortitude  which  may  give  strength 
to  the  mind,  and  marshal  all  its  dissipated  virtues. 
Yet,  ere  I  depart,  permit  me  to  solicit  favour  for 
this  gentleman;  who,  notwithstanding  what  has 
happened,  has  laid  me  under  the  most  signal  obli- 
gations.    Mr.  Lofty— 

Lofty.  Mr.  Horieywood,  I'm  resolved  upon  a 
reformation,  as  well  as  you.  T  now  begin  to  lind, 
that  the  man  who  first  invented  the  art  of  speaking 
truth  was  a  much -cunninger  fellow  than  I  thought 
him.  And  to  prove  that  I  design  to  speak  truth 
for  the  future,  I  must  now  assure  you,  that  you 
owe  your  late  enlargement  to  another  ;  as,  upon  my 
soul,  I  had  no  hand  in  the  matter.  So  now,  if  any 
of  the  company  has  a  mind  for  preferment,  he  may 
take  my  pl^e.     I'm  determined  to  resign.    \_Exiii. 

Ho7iey.  How  have  I  been  deceived? 

Sir  W.  No,  sir,  you  have  been  obliged  to  a 
kinder,  fairer  friend  for  that  favour.  To  Miss 
Richland.  Would  she  complete  our  joy,  and  make 
the  man  she  has  honoured  by  her  friendship,  happy 
in  her  love,  I  should  then  forget  all,  aud  be  as 
blest  as  the  welfare  of  ray  dearest  kinsman  can 
make  me. 

Miss  R.  After  what  is  past,  it  would  be  but  af- 
fectation to  pretend  to  indiflerence.  Yes,  I  will 
own  an  attachment,  which  I  find  was  more  than 
friendship.  And  if  my  entreaties  cannot  alter  his 
resolution  to  quit  the  country,  I  will  even  try  if 
my  hand  has  not  power  tojietain  him.  (Giving  her 
hand.) 

Honey.  Heavens !  how  can  I  have  deserved  all 
this?  How  express  my  happiness,  my  gratitude? 
A  moment  like  this  overpays  an  age  of  apprehension. 

Cruak.  Well,  now  I  see  content  in  every  face ; 
but  heaven  send  we  be  all  belter  this  day  three 
months. 

Sir  IF.  Henceforth,  nephew,  learn  to  respect 
yourself.  He  who  seeks  only  for  applause  from 
without,  has  all  the  happiness  in  another's  keeping. 

Honey.  Yes,  sir,  1  now  too  plainly  perceive  my 
errors:  my  vanity,  in  attempting  to  please  all, 
by  fearing  to  oftiend  any  ;  my  meanness  in  approv- 
ing folly,  lest  fools  should  disapprove.  Hence- 
forth, therefore,  it  shall  be  my  study  to  reserve 
my  pity  for  real  distress ;  my  friendship  for  true 
merit ;  and  love  for  her  who  first  taught  me  what 
it  is  to  be  happy.  lExeunt. 
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ACT  I.  ^ 

SCENF.  I. — A  Lady's  Apartment. 
Mr.  Blandish  and  Mrs.  Letitia  Blanpish  dis- 
covered, writing. 

Mrs.B.  (Lays  doicii  the  pen.)  There  it  is,  com- 
plete.    {Reads,  conceitedly.) 

"Adieu,  my  charming  friend,  my  amiable,  my  all 

Accomplish' d associate!  conceive  the  ardour  of 

Your  lover.'!  united  with  your  oivn  sensibilily ; 

Still  will  the  compound  be  but  faintly  expressive 

Of  the  truth  and  tenderness  of  your 

"Letitia  Blandish." 
There's  phrase,  there's  a  period  ;  match  it,  if  you 
can. 

Mr.  B.  Not  I,  indeed  ;  T  am  working  upon  quite 
a  difterent  plan  :  but,  in  the  name  of  the  old  father 
of  adulation,  to  whom  is  that  perfect  phrase  ad- 
dressed 1 

Mrs.B.  To  one  worth  the  pains,  I  can  tell  you  ; 
Miss  Alscrip. 

Mr.  B.  What,  sensibility  to  Miss  Alscrip  !  My 
dear  sister,  this  is  too  much,  even  in  your  own  way: 
had  yon  run  changes  upon  her  fortune,  stocks, 
bonds,  and  mortgages ;  upon  Lord  Gayville's  co- 
ronet at  her  feet,  or  forty  other  coronets,  to  make 
footballs  of,  if  she  pleased,  it  would  have  been  plau- 
sible ;  but  the  quality  you  have  selected — 

Mrs.B.  Is  one  she  has  no  pretensions  to;  there- 
fore, the  flattery  is  more  persuasive  ;  that's  my 
maxim. 

Mr.B,  And  mine  also,  but  I  don't  try  it  qnite 


so  high.  Sensibility  to  Miss  Alscrip!  you  might 
as  well  have  applied  it  to  her  uncle's  pig-iron, 
from  which  she  derives  her  tirst  fifty  thousand  ;  or 
the  harder  heart  of  the  old  usurer,  her  father,  from 
which  she  expects  the  second.  But  come,  (rings) 
to  the  business  of  the  morning. 

Enter  Prompt. 
Here,  Prompt,  send  out  the  chairman  with  the 
billets  and  cards.     Have  you  any  orders,  madam  1 

Mrs.  B.  (Delivering  her  letter.)  This  to  Miss 
Alscrip,  with  my  impatient  inquiries  after  her  last 
night's  rest ;  and  that  she  shall  have  my  personal 
salute  in  half  an  hour.  You  take  care  to  send  to 
all  the  lying-in  ladies  1 

Prompt.  At  their  doors,  madam,  before  the  first 
load  of  straw. 

Mr.  B.  And  to  all  great  men  that  keep  the  house, 
whether  for  their  own  disorders,  or  those  of  the 
nation? 

Prompt.  To  all,  sir;  their  secretaries,  and  prin- 
cipal clerks. 

Mr.B.  (Aside  to  Prompt.)  How  goes  on  the  bu- 
siness you  have  undertaken  for  Lord  Gayville? 

Prompt.  I  have  conveyed  his  letter,  and  expect 
this  morning  to  get  an  answer. 

Mr.  B.  He  does  not  think  me  in  the  secret? 

Prompt,  Mercy  forbid  you  should  be  !  (Archly.) 

Mr.  B.  I  should  never  forgive  your  meddling. 

Prompt.  Oh  !  never,  never ! 

Mr.B.  (A loud. )  Wei  1 ,  des patch— 

Mrs.B.  Hold!  apropos,  to  the  lying-ia  list :  at 
8] 
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Mrs.  BarbaraWinterbloom's,  to  inquire  after  the 
Angola  kittens,  and  the  last  batch  of  Java  sparrows. 

Prompt.  (^Reading  his  memorandum  as  he  goes 
out.)  Ladies  in  the  straw;  ministers,  &c. ;  old 
maids,  cats,  and  sparrows;  never  had  a  belter 
list  of  how  d'ye's  ?  since  I  had  the  honour  to  col- 
lect for  the  Blandish  family.  \^Exit. 

Mrs.B.  These  are  the  attentions  that  establish 
valuable  friendships  in  female  life.  By  adapting 
myself  to  the  whims  of  one,  submiting  to  the  jest 
of  another,  assisting  the  little  plots  of  a  third,  and 
taking  part  against  the  husbands  with  all,  I  am 
become  an  absolute  essential  in  the  polite  world ; 
the  very  soul  of  every  fashionable  party  in  town  or 
country. 

Mr.  B.  The  country  !  Psha!  time  thrown  away. 

Mrs.B.  Time  thrown  away!  As  if  women  of 
fashion  left  London  to  tarn  freckled  shepherdesses. 
No,  no ;  cards  and  backgammon  are  the  delights 
of  rural  life ;  and,  sliglitly  as  yon  may  think 
of  my  skill,  at  the  year's  end,  I  am  no  inconsider- 
able sharer  in  the  pin-money  of  my  society. 

Mr.  B.  A  paltry  resource ;  gambling  is  a  d — d 
trade,  and  I  have  done  with  it. 

Mrs.  B.  Indeed ! 

Mr.B.  Yes;  'twas  high  time.  The  women  don't 
pay ;  and  as  for  the  men,  the  age  grows  circum- 
spect in  proportion  to  its  poverty.  It's  odds  but 
one  loses  a  character  to  establish  a  debt,  and  must 
fight  a  duel  to  obtain  the  payment.  I  have  a  thou- 
sand-better plans,  but  two  principal  ones;  and  I 
am  only  at  a  loss  which  to  choose. 

Mrs.  B.  Out  with  them,  I  beseech  you. 

Mr.  B.  Whether  I  shall  marry  my  friend's  in- 
tended bride,  or  his  sister. 

Mrs.B.  Marry  his  intended  bride  ?  What,  pig- 
iron  and  usury  1  Your  opinion  of  her  must  advance 
your  addresses  admirably. 

Mr.  B.  My  lord's  opinion  of  her  will  advance 
them  ;  he  can't  bear  the  sight  of  her ;  and,  in  de- 
fiance of  Sir  Clement  Flint's  eagerness  for  the 
match,  is  running  mad  after  an  adventure,  which 
I,  who  am  his  confidant,  shall  keep  going  till  I 
determine.     There's  news  for  you. 

Mrs.  B.  And  his  sister.  Lady  Emily,  the  alterna- 
tive. The  first  match  in  England,  in  beauty,  wit, 
and  accomplishment. 

Mr.  B.  Pooh !  A  fig  for  her  personal  charms ; 
«he  will  bring  me  connexion  that  would  soon  supply 
fortune  ;  the  other  would  bring  fortune  enough  to 
make  connexion  unnecessary. 

Mrs.  B.  And  as  to  the  certainty  of  success  with 
the  one  or  the  other — 

Mr.B.  Success!  Are  they  not  women  ?  But  I 
must  away.  And  first  for  Lord  Gayville  and  his 
fellow  student,  Clifford. 

Mrs.  B.  Apropos !  Look  well  to  Clifford.  Lady 
Emily  and  he  were  acquainted  at  the  age  of  first 
impressions. 

Mr.  B.  I  dare  say  he  always  meant  to  be  the 
complete  friend  of  the  family  ;  for,  besides  his  de- 
sign on  Lady  Emily,  his  game,  I  find,  has  been  to 
■work  upon  Lord  Gayville's  understanding :  he 
thinks  he  must  finally  establish  himself  in  his  es- 
teem, by  inexorably  opposing  all  his  follies.  Poor 
simpleton  I  Now,  my  touch  of  opposition  goes 
only  to  enhance  the  value  of  my  acquiescence.  So, 
adieu  for  the  morning;  you  to  Miss  Alscrip,  with 
an  unction  of  flattery,  fit  for  a  house-painter's 
brush  ;  I  to  Sir  Clement  and  his  family,  with  a 
composition  as  delicate  a«  ether,  and  to  be  applied 
with  the  point  of  a  feather.     {Going.) 

Mrs.  B.  Harkye  !  Blandish,  a  good  wish  before 
yon  go  :  to  make  your  success  complete,  may  you 
find  but  half  your  own  vanity  in  those  you  have  to 
work  on. 

Mr.B.  Thank  you,  my  dear  Letty  ;  this  is  not 
the  only  tap  you  nave  hit  me  to-day,  and  you  are 
right;  for  if  you  and  I  did  not  sometimes  speak 


truth  to  each  otlier,  we  should  forget  there  was 
such  a  quality  incident  to  the  hnmtm  mind. 

[^Exeunt, 

Scene  III. — Lord  Gayville' s  Apartment. 

Enter  Lord  Gayville  and  Mr.  Clifford. 

Lord  G.  My  dear  Clifford,  urge  me  no  mor-e. 
How  can  a  man  of  your  liberality  of  sentiment  de- 
scend to  be  the  advocate  of  my  uncle's  family  ava- 
rice? 

Clif.  Mylord,  yon  do  not  live  for  yourself.  Yoa 
have  an  ancient  name  and  title  to  support. 

LordG.  Preposterous  policy!  Whenever  the 
father  builds,  games,  or  electioneers,  the  heir  and 
title  must  go  to  market.  Oh  !  the  happy  families 
Sir  Clement  Flint  will  enumerate,  where  this  prac- 
tice has  prevailed  for  'centuries ;  and  the  estate 
been  improved  in -every  generation,  though  speci- 
fically spent  by  each  individual. 

Clif.  But  you  thought  with  him  a  month  ago, 
and  wrote  with  transport  of  the  match, — "  When- 
ever I  think  of  Miss  Alscrip,  visions  of  equipage 
and  splendour,  villas  and  hotels,  the  delights  of 
independence  and  profuseness,  dance  in  my  ima- 
gination." 

Lord  G.  It  is  true,  I  was  that  dissipated,  fashion- 
able wretch. 

Clif.  Come,  this  reserve  betrays  a  conscious- 
ness of  having  acted  wrong  :  you  would  not  hide 
what  would  give  me  pleasure:  but  Pll  not  be  offi- 
cious. 

Lord  G.  Hear  me  without  severity,  and  I'll  tell 
you  all.  Such  a  woman,  such  an  assemblage  of 
all  that's  lovely  in  the  sex  ! 

Clif.  Well,  but,  the  who,  the  how,  the  where? 

Lord  G.  I  met  her  walking,  and  alone  ;  and,  in-  I 
deed,  so  humbly  circumstanced  as  to  carry  aparcd  ] 
in  ber  own  hand. 

Clif.  I  cannot  but  smile  at  this  opening  of  your 
adventure.     But  proceed.  / 

Lord  G.    Her   dress  was  such   as    a  judicious     1 
painter  would  choose  to  characterise  modesty.  But     I 
natural  grace  and  elegance  stole  upon  the  observa- 
tion ;  and,    through  the  simplicity   of  a  qu^ker, 
shewed  all  we  could  conceive  of  a  goddess, 
gazed,  and  turned  idolater, 

Clif.  You  may  as  well  finish  the  description  : 
poetry,  at  once  ;  you  are  on  the  very  verge  of  it. 

Lord  G.  She  was  under  the  persecution  of  one 
of  those  beings  peculiar  to  this  town,  who  assume  ■ 
the  name  of  gentlemen,  upon  the  sole  credentials 
of  a  boot,  a  switch,  and  round  hat;  the  things  that 
escape  from  counters  and  writing-desks,  to  disturb 
public  places,  insult  foreigners,  and  put  modest  ; 
women  out  of  countenance.  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
the  rescue. 

Clif.  And,  having  silenced  the  dragon,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  chivalry,  you  conducted  the  damsel 
to  her  castle. 

Lord  G.  The  utmost  I  could  obtain  was  leave 
to  put  her  into  a  hackney-coach,  which  I  followed, 
unperceived,  and  lodged  her  in  the  house  of  an  ob- 
scure milliner,  in  a  by-street,  whose  favour  was 
soon  conciliated. by  a  few  guineas.  I  almost  lived 
in  the  house  ;  and  often,  when  I  was  not  suspected 
to  be  there,  pa-ssed  whole  hours  listening  to  a 
voice  that  would  have  captivated  my  very  soul, 
though  it  had  been  her  only  attraction.     At  last — 

Clif.  What  is  to  follow^ 

Lord  G.  By  the  persuasions  of  the  woman,  (who 
laughed  at  my  scruples  with  an  unknown  girl,  a 
lodger  upon  a  second  floor,)  I  hid  myself  in  the 
closet  of  her  apartment ;  and  the  practised  trader 
assured  me,  I  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  family. 

Clif.  Oh  I  for  shame,  my  lord !  whatever  may 
be  the  end  of  your  adventure,  such  means  were 
very  much  below  you. 
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Lord  G.  I  confess  it,  and  have  been  punished. 
Upon  the  discovery  of  ine,  fear,  indignation,  and 
resolution,  agitated  the  whole  frame  of  the  sweet 
girl,  by  tarns.  I  shoald  as  soon  have  committed 
sacrilege,  as  have  offered  an  affront  to  her  person. 
Confused — overpowered — I  stammered  out  a  few 
incoherent  words  :  interest  in  her  fortune — respect 
— entreaty  of  forgiveness  ;  and  left  her  to  detest 
me. 

Clif.  You  need  go  no  farther.  I  meant  to  rally 
you,  but  your  proceedings  and  emotion  alarm  me 
for  your  peace  and  honour.  You  are  on  a  double 
precipice ;  on  one  side  impelled  by  folly,  on  the 
other — 

LordG.  Hold!  Clifford,  I  am  not  prepared  for 
so  much  admonition.  Your  tone  is  changed  since 
our  separation  ;  you  seem  to  drop  the  companion, 
and  assume  the  governor. 

Clif.  No,  ray  lord ;  I  scorn  the  sycophant,  and 
assert  the  friend. 

Eiiler  a  Servant,  followed  by  BLANDISH. 

Serv.  My  lord,  Mr.  Blandish.  lExit. 

Clif.  I  hope  every  man  will  do  the  same. 

Mr.  B.  Mr.  Clifford,  do  not  let  me  drive  you 
away;  I  want  to  learn  your  power  to  gain  and  to 
preserve  dear  Lord  Gayville's  esteera. 

Clif.  (  With  a  seeming  effort  to  withdraw  his  hand, 
which  Blandish  holds.)  Sir,  you  are  quite  accom- 
plished to  be  an  example. 

Mr,  B,  I  have  been  at  your  apartment,  to  look 
for  you :  we  have  been  talking  of  you  with  Sir 
Clement ;  Lady  Emily  threw  in  ber  word. 

Clif.  Oh!  sir,  you  make  me  too  proud.  (^Aside.) 
Practised  parasite!  [^Exit. 

Mr.B.  (Aside.)  Sneering  puppy.  (To  Lord  G.) 
My  lord,  you  seem  disconcerted  ;  has  anything 
new  occurred? 

Lord  G,  No  ;  for  there  is  nothing  new  in  being 
disappointed  in  a  friend. 

Mr.  B.  Have  you  told  your  story  to  Mr.  Clifford? 

Lord  G.  I  have,  and  I  might  as  well  have  told  it 
to  the  cynic,  my  uncle  ;  he  could  not  have  discou- 
raged or  condemned  me  more. 

Mr.  B.  They  are  both  in  the  right.  I  see  things 
exactly  as  they  do  ;  but  I  have  less  fortitude,  or 
more  attachment  than  others.  The  inclinations  of 
the  man  I  love,  are  spells  upon  my  opposition. 

Lord  G.  Kind  Blandish  !  you  are  the  confidant 
I  want. 

Mr.  B.  What  has  happened  since  j'our  discovery 
in  the  closet  ? 

LordG.  The  lovely  wanderer  left  her  lodgings 
the  next  morning  ;  but  I  have  again  found  her ;  she 
is  in  a  house  of  equal  retirement,  but  of  very  dif- 
ferent character,  in  the  city,  and  inaccessible.  I 
Lave  wrote  to  her,  and  knowing  her  to  be  distress- 
ed, I  have  enclosed  bank-bills  for  two  hundred 
pounds,  the  acceptance  of  which  I  have  urged 
with  all  the  delicacy  I  am  master  of,  and,  by  hea- 
ven !   without  a  purpose  of  corruption. 

Mr.  B.  Two  hundred  pounds,  and  Lord  Gay- 
ville's name — 

LordG.  She  has  never  known  me  but  by  the 
name  of  Mr.  Heartly.  Since  my  ambition  has  been 
to  be  loved  for  my  own  sake^  I  have  been  jealous 
of  my  title. 

Mr.B.  And,  pr'ythee,  by  what  diligence  or 
chance  did  Mr.  Heartly  trace  his  fugitive? 

Lord  G.  By  the  acuteness  of  Mr.  Prompt,  your 
valet  de  chanibre.     You  must  pardon  me  for  press- 
ing into  my  service,  for  this  occasion,  the  fellow  in 
the  world  tittest  for  it.     Here  he  comes. 
Enter  Prompt. 

Prompt.  Are  you  alone,  my  lord?  (Starts  at 
seeing  Mr.B.) 

Lord  G.  Don't  be  afraid.  Prompt  j  your  peace 
is  made. 


Prompt.  Then  there  is  my  return  for  vour  lord- 
ship's goodness.  (Giving  a  letter.)  This  letter 
was  just  now  brouglit  to  tne  place  appointed,  by  a 
porter. 

Lord  G.  By  a  Cupid,  honest  Prompt;  and  these 
characters  were  engraved  by  the  point  of  his  arrow ! 

"  To Heartly,  Esq."  Blandish,  did  you  ever 

see  anything  like  it  ? 

Mr.  B.  If  her  style  be  equal  toher  hand-witing — 

Z/orrfG.  If  it  be  equal !  Intidel !  you  shall  have 
proo(  Aireetiy.  (Opens  the  letter.)  Heyday!  what 
the  devil's  here?  my  bills  again,  and  no  line;  not 
a  word. — Death  and  disappointment,  what's  this? 

Prompt,  'Gad  it's  well  if  she  is  not  off  again. — 
'Faith  1  never  asked  where  the  letter  came  from. 

LordG.  Should  you  know  the  messenger  again  ? 

Prompt.  I  believe  I  should,  my  lord.  For  a 
Cupid  he  was  somewhat  in  years;  about  six  feet 
hign,  and  a  nose  rather  given  to  purple. 

LordG.  Spare  your  wit,  sir,  till  you  find  him. 

Prompt.  I  have  a  shorter  way;  my  life  upon  it,  I 
start  her  myself. 

Mr.  B.  And  what  is  your  device,  sirrah? 

Prompt.  Lord,  sir,  nothing  so  easy  as  to  bring 
every  living  creature  in  this  town  to  the  window  : 
a  tame  bear,  or  a  mad  ox  ;  two  men,  or  two  dogs 
fighting;  a  balloon  in  the  air,  (or  tied  up  to  the 
ceiling, 'tis  the  same  thing);  make  but  noise  enough, 
and  out  (hey  come,  first  and  second  childhood,  and 
everything  between :  I  am  sure  I  shall  know  her 
by  inspiration. 

Lord  G.  Shall  I  describe  her  to  you? 

Prompt.  No,  my  lord,  time  is  too  precious  ; 
I'll  be  at  her  last  lodgings,  and  afterwards  half  the 
town  over,  before  your  lordship  will  travel  from 
her  forehead  to  her  cLin. 

LordG.  Away,  then,  my  good  fellow.  He  can- 
not mistake  her  ;  for  when  she  was  formed,  nature 
broke  the  mould.  \_Exil  Prompt. 

Mr.B.  Now,  for  the  blood  of  me,  I  cannot  call 
that  fellow  back  ;  it  is  absolute  infatuation.  Ah! 
I  see  how  this  will  end. 

Lord  G.  What  are  your  apprel)€nsinns  ? 

Mr.  B.  That  my  ferret  yonder  will  do  his  part 
completely;  that  I  shall  set  all  your  uncle's  doc- 
trine at  nought ;  and  thus  lend  myself  to  this  wild 
intrigue,  till  the  girl  is  put  into  your  arms. 

LordG.  Propitious  be  the  thought,  my  best 
friend.  My  uncle's  doctrine  !  but  advise  me  how- 
shall  I  keep  my  secret  from  him  for  the  present? 
'Faith,  it  is  not  very  easy  ;  Sir  Clement  is  suspi- 
cion personified :  his  eye  probes  one's  very 
thought. 

Mr.  B.  Your  best  chance  would  be  to  double 
j'Our  assiduities  to  Miss  Alscrip.  But,  then,  dis- 
simulation is  so  mean  a  vice. 

Lord  G.  It  is  so,  indeed;  and  if  I  give  into  it  for 
a  moment,  it  is  upon  the  determination  of  never 
being  her  husband.  I  may  despise  and  offend  a 
woman  ;  but  disgust  would  be  no  excuse  for  be- 
traying her.  x\(tieu,  Blandish;  if  you  see  Prompt 
first,  I  trust  to  you  for  the  quickest  communicatioa 
of  intelligence. 

Mr.  B.  I  am  afraid  you  mayjl  cannot  resist  you. 
[Exit  Lord  G.]  Ah!  wrong,  wrong,  wrong;  I 
hope  that  exclamation  is  not  lost.  A  blind  com- 
pliance with  a  young  man's  passions,  is  a  poor  plot 
upon  his  affections.  [Exit. 

Scene  III. — Mrs.  Sagely' s  House. 
Enter  MRS.  Sagely  and  MiSS  ALTON. 

Mrs.S.  Indeed,  Miss  Alton,  (since  you  are  re- 
solved to  continue  that  name,)  you  may  bless  your- 
self for  finding  me  out  in  this  wilderness.  Wilder- 
ness! this  town  is  ten  times  more  dangerous  to 
youth  and  innocence  ;  every  man  you  meet  is  4 
wolf. 

Miss  Alton.  Dear  madam,  I  see  jou  dwell  npon 
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mj  indiscretion  In  flying;  to  London ;  but  remember 
the  safeguard  I  expected  to  find  here.  How  cruel 
was  the  disappointment !  how  dangerous  have  been 
the  consequences !  I  thought  the  cliance  happy 
that  threw  a  retired  lodging  in  my  way :  I  was 
upon  my  guard  against  the  other  sex,  but  for^my 
*t>wn  to  be  treacherous  to  an  unfortunate — could  I 
expect  it  1 

Mrs.fi.  Suspect  everybody,  if  you  would  be 
safe;  but,  most  of  all,  suspect  yourself.  Ah!  my 
pretty  truant,  the  heart  that  is  so  violent  in  its 
aversions,  is  in  sad  danger  of  being  the  same  in  its 
affections,  depend  upon  it. 

Miss  Alton.  Let  them  spring  from  a  just  esteem, 
and  you  will  absolve  me ;  my  aversion  was  to  the 
character  of  the  wretch  I  was  threatened  with ; 
can  you  reprove  me  1 

Mrs.  S.  And  tell  me  truly,  now,  do  you  feel  the 
same  detestation  for  this  worse  character  you  have 
made  acquaintance  with?  This  rake,  this  abomina- 
ble Heartlyl     Ah!  child,  your  look  is  suspicious. 

Miss  Alton.  Madam,  I  have  not  a  thought,  that 
I  will  not  sincerely  lay  open  to  you.  Mr.  Heartly 
is  made  to  please,  and  to  be  avoided  ;  I  resent  his 
attempts,  and  desire  never  to  see  him  more :  his 
discovery  of  me  here ;  his  letters,  his  offers,  have 
have  greatly  alarmed  me.  I  conjure  you  lose  not 
an  hour  in  placing  me  under  the  sort  of  protection  i 
solicited. 

Mrs.S.  If  you  are  resolved,  I  believe  I  can 
serve  you.  Miss  Alscrip,  the  great  heiress,  (you 
may  have  heard  of  the  name  in  your  family,)  has 
been  inquiring  among  decayed  gentry  for  a  com- 
panion. She  is  too  fine  a  lady  to  bear  to  be  alone, 
and,  perhaps,  does  not  look  to  a  husband's  com- 
pany as  a  certain  dependence.  Your  musical  ta- 
lents will  be  a  great  recommendation;  she  is  al- 
ready apprized,  and  a  line  from  me  will  introduce 
you. 

Miss  Alton.  I  will  avail  myself  of  your  kindness 
immediately. 

Prompt.  (  Without.)  1  tell  you  I  have  business 
with  Mrs.  Sagely:  I  must  oome  in. 

Mrs.  S.  As  I  live,  here  is  an  impudent  fellow 
forcing  himself  into  the  passage! 

Miss  Alton.  Oh!  heaven,  if  Mr.  Heartly  should 
be  behind ! 

Mrs.  S.  Get  into  the  back  parlour ;  be  he  who 
he  will,  I'll  warrant  I  protect  yon. 

/         [^Exit  Miss  Alton, 

Enter  "Prompt,  looking  about. 

Mrs.S,  Who  are  you,  sir?  What  are  you  look- 
ing for? 

Prompt.  Madam,  I  was  looking — I  was  looking 
— for  you. 

Mrs.  S.  Well,  sir,  and  what  do  you  want  1 

Prompt.  Madam,  I  want — I  want — I  want. 

Mrs.  S.  To  rob  the  house,  perhaps. 

Prompt.  Just  the  contrary,  madam  ;  to  see  that 
all  is  safe  within  it.  You  have  a  treasure  in  your 
possession  that  I  would  not  have  lost  for  the  world: 
a  young  lady. 

Mrs.  jS  Indeed!  Begone  about  your  business, 
friend;  there  are  no  young  ladies  to  be  spoken  with 
here. 

Prompt.  Lord,  madam,  I  don't  desire  to  speak 
with  her ;  my  attentions  go  to  ladies  of  the  elder 
sort;  I  come  to  make  proposals  to  you  alone. 

Mrs.  S.  You  make  proposals  to  me  ?  Did  you 
know  my  late  husband,  sir? 

Prompt.  Husband!  My  good  Mrs. Sagely,  be  at 
ease,  I  have  no  more  views  upon  you,  that  way, 
than  upon  my  grandmother.  My  proposals  are  of 
quite  a  different  nature. 

Mrs.S.  Of  a  different  nature?  Why,  you  auda- 
cious varlet! — Here,  call  a  constable! 

Prompt.  Dear  madam,  how  you  continue  to  mis- 
understand me ;  I  have  a  respect  for  you,  that  will 


set  at  nought  all  the  personal  temptations  about 
you,  depend  upon  it,  powerful  as  they  are  ;  and, 
as  for  the  young  lady,  my  purpose  is  only  that  you 
shall  guard  her  .safely.  I  would  offer  you  a  pretty 
snug  house,  in  a  pleasant  quarter  ofthe  town,  where 
you  two  would  be  much  more  commodiously 
lodged  :  the  furniture  new,  and  in  the  prettiest 
taste;  a  neat  little  sideboard  of  plate;  a  black 
boy,  with  a  turhan,  to  wait  upon  you — 

Mrs.  S,  And  for  what  purpose  am  I  to  be  bribed? 
I  am  above  it,  sirrah.  I  have  but  a  pittance,  'tis 
true,  and  heavy  out-goings.  My  hu-sband's  de- 
cayed book-keeper  to  maintain,  and  poor  old 
Smiler,  that  so  many  years  together  drew  our 
whole  family  in  a  chaise — heavy  charges — but  by 
cutting  off  my  luxuries,  and  stopping  up  a  few 
windows,  I  can  jog  on,  and  scorn  to  be  beholden 
to  you,  or  him  that  sent  yon.  {Prompt  tries  at  the 
door,  and  peeps  through  the  key-hole.)  What  would 
the  impertinent  fellow  be  at  now  ?  Keep  the  door 
bolted,  and  don't  stand  in  sight. 

Prompt.  (Aside.)  Oh,  oh!  She  is  here,  I  find, 
and  that's  enough  My  good  Mrs.  Sagely,  your 
humble  servant ;  I  would  fain  be  better  acquainted 
with  you,  in  a  modest  way  ;  but  must  wait,  I  see, 
a  more  happy  hour.  {Aside.)  When  honesty  and 
poverty  do  happen  to  meet,  they  grow  so  fond  of 
each  other's  company,  it  is  labour  lost  to  try  to  se- 
parate them.  [^Exit. 

Mrs.  S.  Shot  the  street-door  after  him,  and 
never  let  him  in  again. 

Enter  Miss  Alton,  frotn  the  inner  room. 

Miss  Alton.  For  mercy,  madam,  let  me  begone 
immediately.  I  am  very  uneasy  ;  I  am  certain  Mr. 
Heartly  is  at  the  bottom  of  this. 

Mrs.  S.  I  believe  it,  my  dear,  and  now  see  the 
necessity  of  your  removal.  I'll  write  your  letter, 
and  heaven  protect  you.  Remember  my  warning; 
suspect  yourself.  [Exit, 

Miss  Alton.  In  truth  I  will.  I'll  forget  the  for- 
bearance of  this  profligate,  and  remember  only  his 
intentions.  And  is  gratitude  then  suspicious  ? 
Painful  lesson!  A  woman  must  not  think  herself 
secure  because  she  has  no  bad  impulse  to  fear  ;  she 
must  be  upon  her  guard,  lest  her  very  best  thought 
should  betray  her. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  in   Sir  Clement  Flint's 
House. 

Lady  Emily  Gayville  and  Clifford  discovered 
at  chess.  Sir  Clement  sitting  at  a  distance, 
pretending  to  read  a  parchment,  but  slyly  observ- 
ing them. 

Lady  E.  Check !  If  you  do  not  take  care,  you 
are  gone  the  next  move. 

Cli/'.  I  confess.  Lady  Emily,  you  are  on  the 
point  of  complete  victory. 

Lady  E.  Pooh!  I  would  not  give  a  farthing  for 
victory  without  a  more  spirited  defence. 

Clif.  Then  you  must  engage  with  those  (if  those 
there  are)  that  do  not  find  you  irresistible. 

Lady  E.  I  could  find  a  thousand  such;  but  I'll 
engage  with  none  whose  triumph  I  could  not  sub- 
mit to  with  pleasure. 

Sir  C.  (.4/>flr<.)  Pretty  significant  on  both  sides. 
I  wonder  how  much  farther  it  will  go. 
Lady  E.  Uncle,  did  you  speak  ? 
SirC.  (Reading  to  himself.)  "And  the  parlies 
to  this  indenture  do  farther  covenant  and  agree, 
that  all  and  every  the  said  lauds,  tenements,  here- 
ditaments— um — um."  How  useful, sometimes,  is 
ambiguity.     (Loud enough  to  be  heard.) 

Clif.  A  very  natural  observationof  Sir  Clement's 
upon  that  long  parchment.  (Pauses  again  upon  the 
chess-board.)  To  what  a  dilemma  have  you  reduced 
me.  Lady  Emily  !  If  I  advance,  I  perish  by  my 
temerity;  and  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  retreat. 
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Sir-C.  (Apart.)  Better  and  better!  To  talk  in 
cipher  is  a  carioas  facultj. 

Clif.  Sir? 

SirC.  (Still  reading.)  "  In  witness  whereof,  the 
said  parties  have  hereunto,  interchangeably,  set 
their  hands  and  seals,  this — um — um— daj  of — 
ura — urn — ." 

Lady  E.  Come,  I  trifle  with  you  too  long. 
There  s  your  coup  de  grace.  Uncle,  I  have  con- 
quered.    (Both  rise  from  the  table.) 

SirC.  Niece,  I  do  not  doubt  it;  and  in  the 
style  of  the  great  proficients,  without  looking  upon 
the  board.  Cliflbrd,  was  not  your  mother's  name 
Charlton?  (Rises.) 

Clif.  It  was,  sir. 
.    Sir  C.  In  looking  over  the  writings  Alscrip  has 
sent  me,  preparatory  to  his  daughter's  settlement, 
I  find  raetition  of  a  conveyance  Irora  a  Sir  William 
Charlton,  of  Devonshire.     Was  he  a  relation? 

Clif.  My  grandfather,  sir.  The  plunder  of  his 
fortune  was  one  of  the  first  materials  for  raising 
that  of  Mr.  Alscrip,  who  was  steward  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam's estate,  then  manager  of  his  difficulties,  and, 
lastly,  his  sole  creditor. 

SirC.  And  no  better  monopoly  than  that  of  a 
needy  man's  distresses.  Alscrip  has  had  twenty 
such,  or  I  should  not  have  singled  out  his  daughter 
to  be  Lord  Gayville's  wife. 

Clif.  It  is  a  compensation  for  my  family  losses, 
that  in  the  event,  they  will  conduce  to  the  interest 
of  the  man  I  most  love. 

SirC.  Heyday!  ClifTord,  take  care,  don't  trench 
upon  the  Blandish ;  your  cue,  yon  know,  is  sin- 
cerity. 

Clif.  You  seem  to  think,  sir,  there  is  no  such 
quality.  I  doubt  whether  you  believe  there  is  an 
honest  man  in  the  world. 

SirC.  You  do  nie  great  injustice;  several,  seve- 
ral ;  and  upon  the  old  principle,  that  "  honesty  is 
the  best  policy."  Self-interest  is  the  great  end  of 
life,  says  human  nature.  Honesty  is  a  better  agent 
than  craft,  says  the  proverb. 

Clif.  But,  as  for  ingenuous,  or  purely  disinte- 
rested motives — 

Sir  C.  Clitl'ord,  do  yon  mean  to  laugh  at  me? 

Clif  What  is  your  opinion.  Lady  Emily  ? 

Lady  E.  That  there  may  be  such  ;  but  it's  odds 
they  are  troublesome  or  insipid.  Pure  ingenuous- 
ness, I  take  it,  is  a  rugged  sort  of  thing,  which 
scarcely  will  bear  the  polish  of  common  civility ; 
and  for  disinterestedness,  young  people  sometimes 
Set  out  with  it;  but  it  is  like  travelling  upon  a 
broken  spring,  one  is  glad  to  get  it  mended  at  the 
next  stage. 

SirC.  Emily,  T  protest,  yon  seem  to  study  after 
me;  proceed,  child,  and  we  will  read  together 
every  character  that  comes  in  our  way. 

Lady  E.  Read  one's  acquaintance,  delightful ! 
What  romances,  novels,  satires,  and  mock  heroics 
present  themselves  to  my  imagination  !  Our  young 
men  are  flimsy  essays;  old  ones,  political  pam- 
phlets; coquettes,  fugitive  pieces  ;  and  fashionable 
beauties,  a  compilation  of  advertised  perfumery, 
essence  of  pearl,  milk  of  roses,  and  Olympian 
dew.  Lord,  I  should  now  and  then  though,  turn 
over  an  acquaintance  with  a  sort  of  fear  and  trem- 

Clif.  How  so  ?  [bling. 

Lady  E.  Lest  one  should  pop,  unawares,  upon 
something  one  should  not,  like  a  naughty  speech  in 
an  old  comedy  ;  bat  it  is  only  skipping  what  would 
make  one  blush. 

SirC.  Or  if  yon  did  not  skip,  when  a  woman 
reads  by  herself,  and  to  herself,  there  are  wicked 
philosophers  who  doubt  whether  her  blushes  are 
very  troublesome. 

Lady  E.  (To  Sir  C.)  Do  you  know  now  that,  for 
that  speech  of  your's,  and  for  that  saucy  smile  of 
yonr's,  (to  Clifford)  I  am  strongly  tempted  to 
read  you  both  aloud. 


Sir  C.  Come,  try ;  I'll  be  the  first  to  open  the 
book. 

Lady  E.  A  treatise  of  the  Houyhnhnms,  after 
the  manner  of  Swift,  tending  to  make  us  odious  to 
ourselves,  and  to  extract  morose  mirth  from  our 
imperfections:  (Turning  to  Clifford.)  contrasted 
with  an  exposition  of  ancient  morality  addressed 
to  the  moderns  :  a  chimerical  attempt  upon  an  ob- 
solete subject. 

SirC,  Clifford!  wemust  doable  down  that  page. 
And  now  well  have  a  specimen  of  her  ladyship. 

LadyE.  I'll  give  it  you  myself,  and  with  justice; 
which  is  more  than  either  of  you  would. 

Sir  C.  And  without  skipping. 

LudyE.  Thus,  then;  a  light,  airy,  fantastic 
sketch  of  genteel  manners  as  they  are;  with  a  little 
endeavour  at  what  they  ought  to  be,  rather  enter- 
taining than  instructive,  not  without  art,  but 
sparing  in  the  use  of  it. 

Sir  C.  But  the  passions,  Emily.  Do  not  forget 
what  should  stand  in  the  foreground  of  a  female 
treatise. 

LadyE.  They  abound;  bat  mixed  and  blended 
cleverly  enough  to  prevent  any  from  predominat- 
ing; like  the  colours  of  a  shot  lutestring,  that 
change  as  you  look  at  it  sideways  or  full  :  they  are 
sometimes  brightened  by  vivacity,  and  now  and 
then  subject  to  a  shade  of  caprice, (but  meaning  no 
ill,)  not  afraid  of  a  Critical  Review;  and  thus, 
gentlemen,  I  present  myself  to  you  fresh  from  the 
press,  and  I  hope  not  inelegantly  bound. 

Sir  C.  Altogether,  making  a  perfectly  desirable 
companion  for  the  closet:  I  am  sure,  Clifford,  you 
will  agree  with  me.  'Gad  we  are  got  into  such  a 
pleasant  freedom  with  each  other,  it  is  a  pity  to 
separate  while  any  curiosity  remains  in  the  com- 
pany. Pr'ythee,  Cliffonl,  satisfy  me  a  little  as  to 
your  history.  Old  Lord  Hardacre,  if  I  am  rightly 
informed,  disinherited  your  father,  his  second  son. 

Clif.  For  the  very  marriage  we  have  been  speak- 
ing of.  The  little  fortune  my  father  could  call  his 
own,  was  sunk  before  his  death,  as  a  provision  for 
my  mother  ;  upon  an  idea,  that  whatever  resent- 
ment he  might  personally  have  incurred,  it  would 
not  be  extended  to  an  innocent  offspring. 

Sir  C.  A  very  silly  confidence.  How  readily, 
now,  should  you  and  I,  Emily,  have  discovered  in 
a  sensible  old  man,  the  irreconcilable  offence  of 
a  marriage  of  the  passions. — You  understand  me? 

LadyE.  Perfectly.  (Aside.)  Old  petrifaction, 
your  hints  always  speak  forcibly. 

Sir  C.  But  your  uncle,  the  present  Lord,  made 
amends "! 

Clif-  Amply.  He  offered  to  send  me  from  Cam- 
bridge to  an  academy  in  Germany,  to  fit  me  for 
foreign  service  ;  well  judging  that  a  cannon-ball 
was  a  fair  and  quick  provision  for  a  poor  rela'tion. 

Sir  C.  Upon  my  word,  I  have  known  uncles  less 
considerate. 

Clif.  When  Lord  Gayville's  friendship,  and  your 
indulgence,  made  me  the  companion  of  his  travels. 
Lord  Hardacre's  undivided  cares  devolved  upon 
my  sister;  whose  whole  independent  possession, 
at  my  mother's  death,  was  five  hundred  pounds; 
all  our  education  had  permitted  that  unhappy  pa- 
rent to  lay  by. 

LadyE.  Oh!  for  an  act  of  justice  and  benevo- 
lence to  reconcile  me  to  the  odious  man.  Tell  me, 
this  instant,  what  did  he  do  for  Miss  Cliflbrd  ? 

Clif.  He  bestowed  upon  her  fort^  pounds  a-year, 
upon  condition  that  she  resided  with  one  of  his  de- 
pendents in  a  remote  county,  to  save  the  family 
from  disgrace  ;  and  that  allowance,  when  I  heard 
last  from  her,  he  bad  threatened  to  withdraw, 
upon  her  refusing  a  detestable  match  he  bad  endea- 
voured  to  force  upon  her. 

Lady  E.  Poor  girl ! 

Sir  C.  Upon  my  word,  an  interesting  story ! 
Emily,  you  took  grave,  child. 
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LadyE.  (Aside.)  I  shall  not  own  it,  however. 
{To  SirC.)  For  once,  my  dear  uncle,  you  want 
your  spectacles.  My  thoughts  are  on  a  diverting 
subject ;  my  first  to  Miss  Alscrip,  to  take  a  near 
view  of  that  collection  of  charms  destined  to  my 
happy  brother. 

•Sir  C.  You  need  not  go  out  of  the  room  for  that 
purpose.  The  schedule  of  an  heiress'  fortune  is  a 
compendium  of  her  merits,  and  the  true  security 
for  marriage  happiness. 

Lady  E.  I  am  sure  I  guess  at  your  system  ;  that 
union  must  be  most  wise,  which  has  wealth  to  sup- 
port it,  and  no  affections  to  disturb  it. 

Sir  C.  Right. 

Lady  E.  That  makes  a  divorce  the  first  promise 
of  wedlock,  and  widowhood  the  best  blessing  of 
life  ;  that  separates  the  interest  of  husband,  wife, 
and  child — 

Sir  C.  To  establish  the  independent  comfort  of 
all— 

Lady  E.  Upon  the  broad  basis  of  family  hatred. 
Excellent,  my  dear  uncle,  excellent  indeed;  and 
upon  that  principle,  though  the  lady  is  likely  to  be 
your  niece,  and  my  sister,  I  am  sure  you  will  have 
no  objection  to  my  laughing  at  her  a  little. 

Sir  C.  You'll  be  puzzled  to  make  her  more  ridi- 
culous than  I  think  her.     What  is  your  plan  ? 

Lady  E.  Why,  though  her  pride  is  to  bethought 
a  leader  in  fashions,  she  is  sometimes  a  servile 
copyist.  Blandish  telJs  me  I  am  her  principal  mo- 
del; and  what  is  most  provoking,  she  is  intent 
upon  catching  my  manner  as  well  as  my  dress, 
which  she  exaggerates  to  an  excess  that  vexes  me. 
Now,  if  she  will  take  me  in  shade,  I'll  give  her  a 
new  outline,  I  am  resolved;  and  if  I  do  not  make 
her  a  caricature  for  a  printshop — 

Clif.  Will  all  this  be  strictly  consistent  with 
your  good-nature.  Lady  Emily'? 

Lady  E.  No  ;  nor  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  do 
anything  consistent  with  it  again,  except  leaving 
you  two  critics  to  a  better  subject  than  your  hum- 
ble servant.  [Exit. 

Sir  C.  Well,  Clifford !  what  do  you  think  of 
Ler? 

Clif.  That  when  she  professes  ill-temper,  she  is 
a  very  awkward  counterfeit. 

SirC.  But  her  beauty,  her  wit,  her  improve- 
ment, since  you  went  abroad?  I  expected  from  a 
man  of  your  age  and  taste,  something  more  than  a 
cold  compliment  upon  her  temper.  Could  not  you, 
compatibly  with  the  immaculate  sincerity  you  pro- 
fess, venture  as  far  as  admiration^ 

Clif.  I  admire  her,  sir,  as  I  do  a  bright  star  in 
the  firmament,  and  consider  the  distance  of  both  as 
equally  immeasurable. 

SirC.  (Aside.)  Specious  rogue!  Well,  leave 
Emily,  then,  to  be  winked  at  through  telescopes  ; 
and  now  to  a  matter  of  nearer  observation  :  what 
is  Gay ville  doing? 

Clif.  Everything  yon  desire,  sir,  I  trust;  but 
you  know  I  have  been  at  home  only  three  days, 
and  have  hardly  seen  him  since  I  came. 

Sir  C.  Nor  I  neither ;  but  I  find  he  has  profitted 
■wonderfully  by  foreign  experience.  After  rambling 
lialf  the  world  over  without  harm,  he  is  caught, 
like  a  travelled  woodcock,  at  his  landing. 

Clif.  If  you  suspect  Lord  Gayville  of  indiscre- 
tion, why  do  you  not  put  him  candidly  to  the  test? 
I'll  be  bound  for  his  ingenuousness  not  to  withhold 
any  confession  you  may  require. 

Sir  C.  Yon  may  be  right;  but  he'll  confess  more 
to  you  in  an  hour,  than  to  me  in  a  month,  for  all 
that.  Come,  Clifford,  look  as  you  ought  to  do  at 
your  interest;  sift  him,  watch  him  ;   you   cannot 

fness  how  much  you  will  make  me  your  friend,  and 
ow  grateful  I  may  be  if  you  will  discover — 
Clif.  Sir,  you  mistake  the  footing  upon  which 
Lord  Gayville  and  I  live  ;  I  am  often  the  partner  of 
Jf)is  thoughts,  bntnever  a  spy  upon  his  actions.  [Eaci<.  I 


Sir  C.  (Alone.)  Well  played,  Clifford!  Good 
air  and  emphasis,  and  well  suited  to  the  trick  of 
the  scene.  He  would  do,  if  the  practical  part  of 
deceit  were  as  easy  at  his  age,  as  discernment  of 
it  is  at  mine.  Gayville  and  Emily,  if  they  had  not 
a  vigilant  gnard,  would  be  his  prey  ;  for  they  are 
examples  of  the  generous  affections  coming  to  ma- 
turity with  their  stature  ;  while  suspicion,  art,  and 
interest  are  still  dormant  in  the  seed.  I  must  em- 
ploy Blandish  in  this  business  ;  a  rascal  of  a  dif- 
ferent cast,  below  Clifford  in  hypocrisy,  but  greatly 
above  him  in  the  scale  of  impudence.  They  shall 
both  forward  my  ends,  while  they  think  they  are 
pursuing  their  own.  I  shall  ever  be  sure  of  a  man's 
endeavours  to  serve  me,  while  I  hold  out  a  lure  to 
his  knavery  and  interest.  [^Exit. 

Scene  II. — An  Ante-chamber. 
A  Iscrip.  ( Without.)  Dinner  not  ordered  till 
seven  o'clock  ;  bid  the  kitchen-maid  get  me  some 
eggs  and  bacon.  Plague,  what  with  the  time  of 
dining,  and  the  French  cookery,  I  am  in  the  land 
of  starvation,  with  half  St.  James's-market  upon 
my  weekly  bills. 

Enter  Alscrip. 
What  a  change  have  I  made  to  please  my  un- 
pleasable  daughter  l  Instead  of  my  regular  meal 
at  Furnival's-inn,  here  am  I  transported  to 
Berkeley  Square,  to  fast  at  Alscrip-house,  till  my 
line  company  come  from  their  morning,  ride  two 
hours  after  dark;  nay,  it's  worse,  if  I  am  carried 
among  my  great  neighbours  in  Miss  Alscrip's  suite, 
as  she  calls  it.  My  lady  looks  over  me  ;  my  lord 
walks  over  me  ;  and  sets  me  in  a  little  tottering 
cane  chair,  at  the  cold  corner  of  the  table  ;  though 
I  have  a  mortgage  upon  the  house  and  furniture, 
and  arrears  due  of  the  whole  interest.  It's  a  plea- 
sure, though,  to  be  well  dressed.  My  daughter 
maintains  all  fashions  are  founded  in  sense  ;  ecod, 
the  tightness  of  my  wig,  and  the  stiffness  of  my  j 
cape,  give  me  the  sense  of  the  pillory:  plaguy  | 
scanty  about  the  hips,  too ;  and  the  breast  some- 
thing of  a  merrythought  reversed ;  but  there  is 
some  sense  in  that,  for  if  one  sex  pares  away  in 
proportion  where  the  other  swells,  we  shall  take 
up  no  more  room  in  the  world  than  we  did  before. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  Miss  Alscrip  wishes  to  see  you. 

Alscrip.  Who  is  with  her'? 

Serv,  Only  Mrs.  Blandish,  sir. 

Alscrip.  She  must  content  herself  with  that  com- 
pany, till  I  have  had  my  whet.     Order  up  the  eggs    ! 
and  bacon.  \_Exit.    i 

Scene  III. — Miss  Alscrip's  Dressing-room. 
Miss  Alscrip  discovered  at  her  toilet.    Chignon 

dressing  her  Jiead.      Mrs.  BLANDISH  sitting  by,     ' 

«nd  Tiffany  in  attendance. 

MissAls,  And  so.  Blandish,  you  really  think  that    '' 
the  introduction  of  Otaheite  feathers  in  my  trim- 
ming succeeded? 

Mrs.B.  Oh!  with  the  mixture  of  those  charm- 
ing Italian  flowers,  and  the  knots  of  pearl  that  ga- 
thered up  the  festoons,  never  anything  had  so  happy 
an  effect ;  it  put  the  whole  ball-room  out  of  humonr. 
Monsieur  Chignon,  that  pin  a  little  more  to  the 
front. 

MissAls.  And  what  did  they  say  1 

Mrs.  B.  You  know  it  is  the  first  solicitude  of  my 
life  to  see  the  friend  of  my  heart  treated  with  jus- 
tice. So,  when  you  stood  up  to  dance,  I  got  into 
the  thick  of  the  circle — Monsieur,  don't  you  think 
this  large  diamond  would  be  well  placed  just  in 
the  middle? 

Chig.  Eh !  non,  madams ;  ce  nc  releve  pas. — 
Dat  give  no  relief  to  de  weight  of  de  curl ;  full  in 
de  front  nn  gros  bouton,  von  great  nob  of  diamond! 
pardie  ce  Seroit  un  accomraodage  a  la  Poiyph^me  ; 
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de  big  eje  of  de  geant  in  de  centre  of  de  fore- 
head. 

Miss  Als.  Chignon  is  right  in  point  of  taste, 
though  not  quite  so  happy  in  bis  allusions  as  be  is 
sometimes. 

Cliig.  Ah !  Madame,  you  have  done  von  grande 
injure  to  my  contree  :  You  go  for  von  month,  and 
bring  avay  all  de  good  taste.  At  Paris,,  all  von 
side,  de  diamond,  de  cap,  de  glance,  de  bon  mot 
m^me  ;  all  von  side,  nothing  direct  a  Paris. 

Miss  Als.  (^Smiling  at  Chig.  and  then  turning  to 
Mr*.  JB.)Well!     Aiid  so— 

Mrs.  B,  So  it  was  all  admiration!  "Elegant! 
(says  Lady  Spite;)  it  may  do  very  well  for  Miss 
Alscrip,  who  never  looks  at  expense." — "  The 
dress  of  a  bridal  princess;  (cries  Mrs.  Scanty;) 
and  for  one  night's  wear,  too  !" 

Miss  Als.  Delightful!  the  very  language  I 
wished  for.  Oh  I  how  charmingly  apropos  was  my 
accident!  Did  you  see  when  my  trimming  in  the 
passe-pied  of  a  cotillion  came  luckily  in  contact  with 
Billy  Skim's  great  shoe-buckle,  how  it  ripped 
away? 

Mrs.B.  Did  I  see  it? 

Miss  Als.  One  of  the  great  feathers  stuck  fast  on 
the  shoe,  and  looked  for  all  the  world  like  the  heel- 
wing  of  a  Mercury  in  a  pantomime. 

Mrs,  B,  Oh !  you  witty  creature,  how  you  de- 
scribe. 

Miss  Als.  It  was  a  most  becoming  rent. 

Mrs.  B.  And  what  a  display  of  indifference  ; 
what  an  example  for  a  woman  of  fortune  did  you 
exhibit  in  the  bustle  of  picking  up  the  scattered 
fragments ! 

Miss  Als.  When  the  pearls  were  trundling  about, 
and  I  insisted  upon  the  company  being  no  longer 
disturbed,  but  would  leave  what  remained  for 
fairy  favours  to  the  maid  who  swept  the  room.  He, 
be,  he !  Do  you  think  Lady  Eraily  would  have 
done  that  better? 

Mrs.  B.  Lady  Emily?  poor  girl !  How  soon 
must  she  submit  to  be  the  humble  second  of  the 
family. 

Miss  Als.  He,  he,  he!  Do  you  sincerely  think 
so.  Blandish?  And  yet  it  would  be  strange  if  it 
were  otherwise,  for  I  could  buy  her  ten  times  over. 

Chig.  Madame,  vat  humeure  vould  you  vear 
to-day  ? 

Miss  Als.  Humour,  Chignon?  What  am  I 
dresed  for  now  ? 

Chig.  The  parfaite  aimable,  madam ;  but  my 
bringing  de  point  of  de  hair  more  down  to  de  eye- 
brow, or  adding  a  little  blowse  to  de  sides,  I  can 
give  you  de  look  severe,  capricieuse :  vat  you 
please. 

Miss  Als.  We'll  put  it  off  for  half  an  hour,  I  am 
not  quite  decided.  I  was  in  the  capricieuse  yester- 
day ;  I  believe  I  shall  keep  on  the  perfect  amiable. 
[^Exil  Chignon.']  Tiffany,  take  off  my  powdering 
gown.  Ah!  ho!  How  the  wench  tugs;  do  you 
think  you  are  pulling  off  the  coachman's  greatcoat? 

Mrs.  B.  My  dear  amiable  !  do  not  let  that  sweet 
temper  be  ruffled.  Why  will  you  not  employ  me 
in  these  little  offiices.  Delicacy  like  your's  should 
be  waited  upon  by  the  softness  of  a  sylph. 

[^Exit  Tiffany,  peevishly. 

Miss  Als.  I  am  promised  a  creature  to  be  about 
me  out  of  the  common  way. 

Mrs.  B.  A  new  woman? 

MissAls.^o;  something  to  be  raised  much  higher, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  fitted  better  to  receive  ona's 
'ill-humour.  An  humble  companion,  well  born,  well 
educated,  and  perfectly  dependent,  is  a  most  use- 
tul  appurtenance  in  the  best  families. 

Mrs.  B.  Well,  do  not  raise  her  to  the  rank  of  a 
friend,  lest  I  should  be  jealous. 

Miss  Als.  You  may  be  perfectly  secure;  I  shall 
take  particular  care  that  friendship  shall  be  out  of 
the  question,  on  both  sides.    I  had  once  thought  of 


a  restoration  of  pages  to  sit  in  scarlet  and  silver  (as 
one  reads  in  former  times)  upon  the  foreparf  of  the 
coach,  and  to  hold  up  one  s  train :  but  I  have  a 
new  male  attendant  in  a  valet  de  chambre,  who  has 
possession  of  my  bust;  my  two  women  will  have 
the  charge  from  the  point  of  the  shoulder  to  the  toe; 
so  my  person  being  provided  for,  the  Countess  of 
Gayville  shall  have  an  attendant  to  wait  upon  her 
mind. 

Mrs.B.  Ivovf,  a  most  elegant  and  uncommon 
thought. 

Miss  Als,  One  that  can  pen  a  note  in  the  famifiar, 
the  punctilious,  or  the  witty  ;  it's  quite  trouble- 
some to  be  always  writing  wit  for  one's  self;  bnt> 
above  all,  she  is  to  have  a  talent  for  music. 

Mrs.  Bi  Ay,  your  very  soul  is  framed  for  har- 
mony. 

Miss  Als.  I  have  not  quite  determined  what  to 
call  her — Governanteofthe  private  chamber,  keeper 
of  the  boudoir,  with  a  silver  key  at  her  breast — 

Enter  Chignon. 

Chig,  Madame,  a  young  lady  beg  to  know  if  yon 
be  visible. 

Miss  Als,  A  young  lady!  It  is  not  Lady  Eraily 
Gayville? 

Chig.  Nod,  madam;  but  if  you  were  absente^ 
and  I  had  the  adjustment  of  her  head,  she  would* 
be  the  most  charmante  persoune  I  did  ever  see. 

Miss  Als.  Introduce  her.  \_Exit  Chignon. ~\  Who 
can  this  be  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Some  woman  of  taste,  to  inquire  your 
correspondent  at  Paris  ;  or — 

Re-enter  Chignon,  with  Miss  Alton. 

Miss  Als,  Of  taste,  indeed,  by  her  appearance! 
Who's  in  the  ante-chamber  ?  Why  did  they  not 
open  the  folding-doors?  Chignon,  approach  a  fau- 
teuil  for  the  lady. 

Miss  Alton.  Madam,  I  come — 

Miss  Als.  Madam,  pray  be  seated. 

Miss  Alton.  Excuse  me,  madam, — 

Miss  Als.  Madam,  I  must  beg — ■ 

Miss  Alton.  Madam,  this  letter  will  inform  yoa 
how  little  pretension  I  have  to  the  honours  you  are 
offering. 

Miss  Als.  {Reads.)  "  Miss  Alton,  the  bearer  of 
this,  is  the  person  I  recommended  as  worthy  the 
honour  of  attending  you  as  a  companion.  She  is 
born  a  gentlewoman  ;  I  dare  say  her  talents  and  good 
qualities  %viU  speak  more  in  her  favour,  than  any 
words  I  could  use,  I  am,  madam,  your  most  obe- 
dient— Utn — um. — Blandish,"  Was  there  ever 
such  a  mistake? 

Mrs.  B.  Oh  !  you  dear,  giddy,  absent  creature, 
what  could  you  be  thinking  of? 

Miss  Als.  Absent,  indeed.  Chignon,  give  me 
the  fauteuil.  (Throws  herself  into  it.)  Young  wo- 
wan,  where  were  you  educated? 

Miss  Alton.  Chiefly,  madam,  with  my  parents. 

Miss  Als.  But  finished,  I  take  it  for  granted,  at 
a  country  boarding-school ;  for  we  have  young 
ladies,  you  know.  Blandish,  boarded  and  educated, 
upon  blue  boards,  in  gold  letters,  in  every  village; 
with  a  strolling  player  for  a  daneing-master,  and  a 
deserter  from  Dunkirk  to  teach  the  French  gram- 
mar. 

Mrs.  B.  How  that  genius  of  your's  does  paint! 
nothing  escapes  you.  I  dare  say  yon  have  antici- 
pated this  young  lady's  story. 

Miss  Alton.  It  is  very  true,  madam,  my  life  can 
afford  nothing  to  interest  the  curiosity  of  you  two 
ladies ;  it  has  been  too  insignificant  to  merit  your 
concern,  and  attended  with  no  circumstances  to 
excite  your  pleasantry. 

Miss  Als.  I  hope,  child,  it  will  be  attended  with 
such,  for  the  future,  as  will  add  to  your  own.  I 
cannot  bear  a  mope  about  me.  I  am  told  you  have 
a  talent  for  music;  can  you  touch  that  harp?  It 
stands  here  as  a  piece  of  furniture,  bat  1  have  a. 
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notion  it  is  kept  in  tune,  by  the  man  who  conies  to 
wind  up  my  clocks. 

Miss  Alton.  Madanj,  I  dare  not  disobey  you.  But 
I  have  been  used  to  perform  before  a  most  partial 
audience ;  I  am  afraid  strangers  will  think  my  talent 
too  humble  to  be  worthy  attention. 

SONG.— Miss  Alton. 
For  tenderness  fram  d  in  life's  earliest  day, 
A  parent's  soft  sorrows  to  mine  led  the  way  ; 
The  lesson  of  pity  ivas  caught  from  her  eye, 
And,  ere  words  ivere  my  own,  I  spoke  in  a  sigh. 

The  nightingale  plunder' d,  the  mate-widow' d  dove, 
^.  The  warbled  complaint  of  the  suffering  grove, 
To  youth,  as  it  ripeu'd,  gave  sentiment  new. 
The  object  still  changing,  the  sympathy  true. 

Soft  embers  of  passion  yet  rest  in  the  glow; 

A  warmth  of  more  pain  may  this  breast  never  know ! 

Or,  if  too  indulgent  the  blessing  I  claim. 

Let  reason  awaken,  and  govern  the  flame. 

MissAls.  I  declare,  not  amiss,  Blandish  ;  only  a 
little  too  plaintive  :  but  I  dare  say  she  can  play  a 
country  dance,  when  the  enlivening  is  required.  So, 
Miss  Alton,  you  are  welcome  to  mv  protection; 
and,  indeed,  I  wish  you  to  stay  from  this  hour.  My 
toilet  being  nearly  finished,  I  shall  have  a  horrid 
■vacation  till  dinner. 

Miss  Alton.  Madam,  you  do  me  great  honour, 
and  I  very  readily  obey  you. 

Mrs.  B.  I  wish  you  joy.  Miss  Alton,  of  the  most 
enviable  situation  a  young  person  of  elegant  talents 
could  be  raised  to.  You  and  I  will  vie  with  each 
other,  to  prevent  our  dear  countess  ever  knowing 
a  melancholy  hour.  She  has  but  one  fiiult  to  cor- 
rect— the  giving  way  to  the  soft  eflusions  of  a  too 
tender  heart. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Madam,  a  letter.  [Exit. 

Miss  Als.  It's  big  enough  for  a  state  packet. 
Oh,  mercy!  a  petition!  For  heaven's  sake  !  Miss 
Alton,  look  it  over.  {Miss  Alton  reads.)  I  should  as 
soon  read  one  of  Lady  Newchapel's  methodist  ser- 
mons.    What, does  it  contain? 

Miss  Alton.  Madam,  an  uncommon  series  of 
calamities,  which  prudence  could  neither  see,  nor 
prevent :  the  reverse  of  a  whole  family  from  afflu- 
ence and  content  to  misery  and  imprisonment;  and 
it  adds,  that  the  parties  have  the  honour,  remotely, 
to  be  allied  to  yon. 

MissAls.  Remote  relations!  ay,  they  always 
think  one's  made  of  money. 

Enter  another  Servant. 

Serv.  A  messenger,  madam,  from  the  animal  re- 
pository, with  the  only  puppy  of  the  Peruvians,  and 
the  refusal  at  twenty  guineas. 

Miss  Als.  Twenty  guineas!  Were  he  to  ask  fifty, 
I  must  have  him.  [Exit  Serv. 

Mrs.  B.  (Offering  to  run  out.')  I  vow,  I'll  give 
him  the  first  kiss. 

MissAls.  (Stopping  her.)  I'll  swear  you  sha'n't. 

Miss  Alton.  Madam,  I  was  just  finishing  the  pe- 
tition. 

MissAls.  It's  throwing  money  away;  bat  give 
him  a  crown. 

[Exit  with  Mrs.B.  striving  which  shall  be  first. 

Miss  Alton.  "  The  soft  effusions  of  a  too  tender 
heart."  The  proof  is  excellent.  That  the  covetous 
should  be  deaf  to  the  miserable,  I  can  conceive  ; 
but  I  should  not  have  believed,  if  I  had  not  seen, 
that  a  taste  for  profusion  did  not  find  its  first  indul- 
gence in  benevolence.  [Exit. 

ACT  III. 
Scene  I. — Miss  Alscrip's  Dressing-room. 
Miss  Alton  discovered. 
'    Miss  Alton.  Thanks  to  Mrs.  Blandish's  inex- 
haustible talent  for  encomium,  I  shall  be  relieved 


from  one  part  of  a  companion  that  my  nature  revolts 
at.  But  who  comes  herel  It's  well  if  I  shall  not  be 
exposed  to  impertinences  I  was  not  aware  of. 

Enter  Chignon. 

Chig.  (Aside.)  Ma  foi,  la  voila ;  I  will  lose  no 
time  to  pay  my  addresse.  Now  for  de  humble  ma- 
niere,  and  de  unperplex  assurance  of  my  contrde. 
(Bowing  with  a  French  shrug.  Miss  Alton  turning 
over  music-books.)  Mademoiselle,  est-il  permis? 
may  I  presume  to  offer  you  my  profound  homage? 
Mademoiselle,  if  you  vill  put  your  head  into  my 
hands,  I  vill  give  a  distinction  to  your  beauty,  that 
shall  make  you  and  me  de  conversation  of  all  de 
town. 

Miss  Alton.  I  request,  Mr.  Chignon,  you  will 
devote  your  ambition  to  your  own  part  of  the  com- 
pliment. 

Alscrip.  (Without.)  Where  is  my  daughter"? 

Miss  Alton.  Is  that  Mr.  Alscrip's  voice,  Mr. 
Chignon  1  It's  awkward  for  me  to  meet  him  before 
I  am  introduced. 

Chig.  Keep  a  little  behind,  mademoiselle ;  he  vill 
only  pashe  de  room.     He  vill  not  see  through  me. 
Enter  Alscrip. 

Alscrip.  Ha !  my  daughter  gone  already !  but 
(sees  Chignon)  there's  a  new  specimen  of  foreign 
vermin.  A  lady's  valet-de-chambre!  Taste  for 
ever !  Now  if  I  were  to  give  the  charge  of  my  per- 
son to  a  waiting-maid,  they'd  say  I  was  indelicate. 
(As  he  crosses  the  stage.  Chignon  keeps  sideling  to 
intercept  his  sight,  and  bowing  as  he  looks  towards 
him.)  What  the  devil  is  mounseer  at "?  I  thought 
all  his  agility  lay  in  his  fingers :  what  antics  is  the 
monkey  practising?  He  twists  and  doubles  himself 
as  if  he  had  a  raree-shew  at  his  back. 

Chig.  (Aside.)  Be  gar,  no  raree-show  for  you. 
Monsieur  Alscrip,  if  I  can  help. 

Alscrip.  (Sees  Miss  Alt07i.)  Ah,  ah  !  What  have 
we  got  there?     Monsieur,  who  is  that  1 

Chig.  Sir,  my  lady  wish  to  speak  to  you  in  her 
boudoir.     She  sent  me  to  conduct  you,  sir. 

Alscrip.  (Imiiating.)  Yes,  sir;  but  I  will  first 
conduct  myself  to  this  lady.  Tell  me,  this  minute, 
who  she  is"! 

Chig.  Sir,  she  come  to  live  here,  companion  to 
my  lady.  Mademoiselle  study  some  musique  ;  she 
must  not  be  disturbed. 

Alscrip.  Get  about  your  business,  monsieur,  or 
I'll  disturb  every  comb  in  your  head.  Go  tell  my 
daughter  to  stay  till  I  come  to  her.  I  shall  give  her 
companion  some  cautions  against  saucy  Frenchmen, 
sirrah. 

Chig.  (Aside.)  Cautions  !  peste  !  you  are  subject 
a'  cautions  yourself.  1  suspecte  you  to  be  von  old 
rake,  but  no  ver  dangerous  rival.  ,      [E.vit. 

Alscrip.  (Aside.)  The  devil  is  never  tired  of 
throwing  baits  in  my  way.  (She  comes  forward.) 
By  all  that's  delicious!  I  must  be  better  acquainted 
with  her.  But  how  to  begin?  My  usual  way  of 
attacking  my  daughter's  maids  will  never  do. 

Miss  Alton.  (Aside.)  My  situation  is  very  em- 
barrassing. 

Alscrip.  Beauteous  stranger!  give  me  leave  to 
add  my  welcome  to  my  daughter's.  Since  Alscrip 
House  was  established,  she  never  brought  anything 
into  it  to  please  me  before. 

Miss  A  Iton.  Sir,  it  is  a  great  additional  honour 
to  that  Miss  Alscrip  Vas  done  me,  to  be  thought, 
worthy  so  respectable  a  protection  as  your's. 

Alscrip.  I  could  furnish  you  with  a  better  word 
than  respectable.  It  sounds  so  distant,  and  my 
feelings  liave  so  little  to  do  with  cold  respect.  I 
never  had  such  a  desire  to  make  myself  agreeable. 

Miss  Alton.  A  very  strange  old  man!  (Aside.) 
Sir,  you'll  pardon  me,  I  believe  Miss  Alscrip  is 
waiting. 

Alscrip.  Don't  be  afraid,  my  dear.  Enchanting 
diffidence!  Zounds!  what  a  flutter  I  am  in !  (Aside.) 
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Don't  be  afraid;  mj  disposition,  to  be  sure,  is  too 
susceptible;  but  then,  it  is,  likewise,  so  dove-like, 
so  tender,  and  so  innocent!  Come,  play  me  that 
tune,  and  enchant  my  ear,  as  you  have  done  my  eye. 

Miss  Alton.  Sir,  t  wish  to  be  excused;  indeed, 
it  does  not  deserve  your  attention. 

Alscrip,  Not  deserve  it?  I  had  rather  hear  you 
than  all  the  signoritininies  together.  These  are  the 
strings  to  which  my  senses  shall  dance.  (^Sets  the 
harp. ) 

Miss  Alton.  Sir,  it  is  to  avoid  the  aflectation  of 
refusing  what  is  so  little  worth  asking  for.  {Takes 
the  harp,  and  plays  a  few  bars  of  a  lively  air.) 

Alscrip.  Oh!  the  sweet  little  twiddle-diddles! 

Miss  Alton.  For  sharae,  sir;  what  do  you  mean? 
(Alscrip  gets  hold  of  both  her  hands,  and  kisses  her 
fingers.)  Help!  {Struggling.) 

Enter  Miss  Alscrip. 

Miss  Als.  I  wonder  what  my  papa  is  doing  all 
this  time.  {Miss  Alton  confused.  Alscrip  puts  his 
hand  to  his  eye. ) 

Alscrip.  Oh!  child,  I  have  got  something  in  my 
eye,  that  makes  me  almost  mad.  A  little  midge- 
believe.  'Gad!  I  caught  hold  of  this  young  lady's 
l)and  in  one  of  my  twitches,  and  her  nerves  were  as 
much  in  a  flutter  as  if  I  had  bit  her. 

Miss  Als.  Yes,  my  dear  papa,  I  perceive  you 
have  something  in  your  eye,  and  I'll  do  ray  best  to 
lake  it  out  immediately.  Miss  Alton,  will  you  do 
me  the  favour  to  walk  into  the  drawing-room  ? 

Miss  Alton,  I  hope,  madam,  you  will  permit  me, 
at  a  proper  opportunity,  to  give  my  explanation  of 
what  has  passed.  [^Exit. 

Miss  Als.  There's  no  occasion.  Let  it  rest  among 
Ihe  catalogue  of  wonders,  like  the  Glastonbury 
thorn,  that  blooms  at  Christmas.  To  be  serious, 
papa,  though  I  carried  oft'  your  behaviour  as  well 
as  I  could,  I  am  really  shocked  at  it.  A  man  of 
your  years,  and  of  a  profession  where  the  opinion 
of  the  world  is  of  such  consequence — 

Alscrip.  My  dear  Molly,  have  not  I  quitted  the 
practice  of  attorney,  and  turned  fine  gentleman,  to 
laugh  at  the  world's  opinion?  or,  had  I  not,  do  you 
suppose  the  kiss  of  a  pretty  wench  would  hurt  a 
lawyer"!  My  dear  Molly,  if  the  fraternity  had  no 
other  reflections  to  be  afraid  of — 

Miss  Als.  Oh,  hideous!  Molly,  indeed!  You 
ought  to  have  forgot  I  had  a  christened  name  long 
ago  :  am  not  I  going  to  be  a  countess  ?  I  f  von  did 
not  stint  my  fortune,  by  squandering  your  s  away 
upon  dirty  irnlls,  I  might  be  called  your  grace. 

Alscrip.  Spare  your  lectures,  and  you  shall  be 
called  your  highness,  if  yon  please. 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Madam,  Lady  Emily  Gayville  is  in  her  car- 
riage in  the  street,  will  your  ladyship  be  at  home  ? 

Miss  Als.  Yes,  shew  her  into  the  drawing-room. 
[jBxtt  Servant.]  I  entreat,  sir,  you  will  keep  a  little 
more  guard  upon  your  passions  ;  consider  the  dig- 
nity of  your  house;  and,  if  you  must  be  cooing, 
buy  a  French  figurante.  {^Exit. 

Alscrip.  Well  said,  ray  lady  countess!  well  said, 
quality  morals!  What  am  I  the  better  for  burying 
a  jealous  wife?  To  be  chicken-pecked  is  a  new 
persecution,  more  provoking  than  the  old  one.  Oh  ! 
Molly,  Molly !  [Exit. 

Scene  II — The  Drawing-room. 
Miss  Alton  discovered. 

Miss  Alton.  "W^hat  peq)lexing  scenes  I  already 
tneet  with  in  this  house  1  I  ought,  however,  to  be 
contented  in  the  security  it  aft'ords  against  the  at- 
temjjts  of  Heartly.  I  am  contented  :  but,  oh ! 
Clitwrd,  it  was  hard  to  be  left  alone  to  the  choice 
of  distresses. 

£n*er  Chignon,  introducing  Lady  Emily. 
Chig.   My   Lady  Emily  Gayville — Madame  no 


here !    Mademoiselle,  announce,  if  you  please,  my 
lady. 

Lady  E.  (Aside.)  Did  my  ears  deceive  me? 
surely,  I  heard  (he  name  of  Clifl'ord  ;  and  it  escaped 
in  an  accent. — Pray,  sir,  who  is  thatl  (To  Chignon.) 
Chig.  Mademoiselle  Alton,  confidante  of  my 
lady,  and  next  after  me  in  her  suite.  {Examines  her 
head-dress  impertinently.  Miss  Alton,  with  great  mo- 
desty, rises  and  puts  her  work  together.) 

Lady  E.  There  seems  to  be  considerable  differ- 
ence in  the  decorum  of  her  attendants.  You  need 
not  stay,  sir. 

Chig.  (As  he  goes  out.)  Ma  foi,  sa  t^te  est  pas- 
sable :  her  head  may  pass. 

Lady  E.  (Aside.)  How  my  heartbeats  with  cu- 
riosity !  (Miss  Alton  having  disposed  her  things  in 
her  work-bag,  is  retiring.)  Miss  Alton,  I  am  in  no 
haste;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  the  occasion  for- 
tunate that  allows  me  to  be^in  an  acquaintance  with 
a  person  of  so  >aniiable  an  appearance.  I  don't 
know  whether  that  pert  foreigner  has  led  me  into 
an  error ;  but,  without  being  too  inquisitive,  may  I 
ask  if  3'ou  make  any  part  of  this  family? 

Miss  Alton.  Madam,  I  am  under  Miss  Alscrip's 
protection  :  I  imagine  I  am  represented  as  her  de- 
pendent: I  am  not  ashamed  of  humble  circum- 
stances, that  are  not  the  consequences  of  indis- 
cretion. 

Lady  E.  That,  with  such  claims  to  respect,  you 
should  be  in  any  circumstances  of  humiliation,  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  age  we  live  in. 

Miss  Alton.  Madam,  my  humiliation  (if  such  it 
be)  is  just.  Perhaps  I  have  been  too  proud,  and 
my  heart  required  this  self-correction.  A  life  of 
retired  industry  might  have  been  more  pleasing  to 
me  ;  but,  an  orphan — a  stranger — ignorant  and  dif- 
fident, I  preferred  my  present  situation,  as  one  less 
exposed  to  misrepresentation.  {Bell  rings.)  I  can 
no  longer  detain  Miss  Alscrip  from  the  honour  of 
receiving  your  ladyship.  [Exit. 

LadyE.  There  is  something  strangely  mysterious 
and  affecting  in  all  this.  What  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment !  what  softness  of  manners  !  and  how  well  do 
these  qualities  accord  with  that  sigh  for  Cliftbrd! 
She  has  been  proud — proud  of  what?  of  Cliflord's 
love.  It  is  too  plain.  But,  then,  to  accpunt  for 
her  present  condition"!  He  has  betrayed  and  aban- 
doned her — too  plain  again,  I  fear.  She  talked, 
too,  of  a  self- corrected  heart ;  take  example,  Emily, 
and  recall  thine  from  an  object,  which  it  ought, 
raore  than  ever,  to  renounce.  But  here  comes  the 
Alscrip  and  her  friend  :  lud,  lud.lud!  how  shall  I 
recover  my  spirits?  I  must  attempt  it;  and  if  I 
lose  my  present  thoughts  in  a  trial  of  extravagance, 
be  it  of  theirs  or  my  own,  it  will  be  a  happy  expe- 
dient. 

Enter  Miss  Alscrip  and  Mrs.  Blandish. 
Lady  E.  I  ask  your  pardon,  madam,  for  being 
so  awkward;  but,  I  confess,  I  did  not  expect  so 
elevated  a  salute. 

Miss  Als.  Dear  Lady  Emily,  I  had  no  notion  of 
its  not  being  universal.  In  France,  the  touch  of 
the  lips  just  between  the  eyebrows,  has  been  adopted 
for  years. 

Lady  E.  I  perfectly  acknowledge  the  propriety 
of  the  custom.  It  is  almost  the  only  spot  of  the 
face  where  the  touch  would  not  risk  a  confusion  of 
complexions. 

Miss  Als.  He,  he,  he!  what  a  pretty  thought! 
Mrs.  B.  How  I  have  longed  for  this  day  I  Come, 
let  me  put  an  end  to  ceremony,  and  join  the  hands 
of  the  sweetest  pair  that  ever  nature  and  fortune 
marked  for  connexion.    (Joins  their  hands.) 

Miss  Als.  Thank  you,  my  good  Blandish  ;  though 
I  was  determined  to  break  the  ire.  Lady  Emily,  in 
the  first  place  I  met  you.  But  you  were  not  at 
Lady  Dovecourt's  last  night. 

Lady  £.  No  ;  I  went  home  directly  from  the 
opera;  projected  the  revival  of  a  cap;  read  a  page 
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in  the  Trials  of  Temper;  went  to  bed,  and  dreamed 
I  was  Belinda  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock. 
Mrs.  B.  Elegant  creature ! 

MissAls.  (Aside.)  I  must  have  that  air,  if!  die 
for  it.  (Imitating.')  I,  too,  came  home  early; 
supped  with  my  old  gentleman;  made  him  explain 
my  marriage  articles,  dower,  and  heirs  entail ;  read 
a  page  in  a  trial  of  divorce,  and  dreamed  of  a  rose- 
colour  equipage,  with  emblems  of  Cupids  issuing 
out  of  coronets. 

Mrs.B.  Oh!  you  sweet  twins  of  perfection!  what 
equality  in  everything  !  I  have  thought  of  a  name 
for  you — The  Inseparable  Inimitables. 

Miss  Als.  I  declare,  I  shall  like  it  exceedingly  ; 
one  sees  so  few  uncopied  originals.  The  thing  I 
cannot  bear — 

Laihj  E.  Is  vulgar  imitation.     I  must  catch  the 
words  from  your  mouth,  to  shew  you  how  we  agree. 
Miss  Als.  Exactly.    Not  that  one  wishes  to  be 
without  affectation. 

Lady  E.  Oh!  mercy  forbid  ! 
MissAls.  But  to  catch  a  manner,  and  weave  it, 
as  I  may  say,  into  one's  own  originality. 
,     Mrs.  B.  Pretty,  pretty  ! 

Lady  E.  That's  the  art.  Lord!  if  one  lived  en- 
tirely upon  one's  own  whims,  who  would  not  be 
run  out  in  a  twelvemonth?  [folly"? 

MissAls.  Dear  Lady  Emily,  don't  yon  dote  upon 
Lady  E.  To  ecstacy.     I  only  despair  of  seeing  it 
well  kept  up. 

MissAls.  I  (latter  myself  there  is  no  great  danger 
of  that. 

Lady  E.  You  are  mistaken.  We  have,  "tis  true, 
some  examples  of  the  extravaganza  in  high  life, 
that  no  other  country  can  match ;  but,  withal,  many 
a  false  sister,  that  starts,  as  one  would  think,  in  the 
very  heyday  of  the  fantastic,  yet  comes  to  a  stand- 
still in  the  midst  of  the  course. 

Mrs,  B.  Poor,  spiritless  creatures! 
Lady  E.  Do  you  know  there  is  more  than  one 
dutches's  who  has  been  seen  in  the  same  carriage 
with  her  husband ;  like  two  doves  in  a  basket,  in 
the  print  of  Conjugal  Felicity:   and  another  has 
been  detected — I  almost  blush  to  name  it — 
Mrs.  B.  Bless  us  !  where?  and  how — and  howl 
Lady E.  In  nursing  her  own  child! 
Miss  All.  Oh,  barbarism!     For  heaven's  sake! 
let  us  change  the  subject.     You  were  mentioning  a 
revived  cap.  Lady  Emily  ;  anything  of  the  Henry 
Quatrel 

Lady  E.  Quite  different.  An  English  mob  under 
the  chin,  and  artless  ringlets,  in  natural  colour,  that 
shall  restore  an  admiration  for  Prior's  Nut-brown 
Maid. 

MissAls.  Horrid!  shocking! 
Lady  E.  Absolutely  necessary.     To  be  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  must  now  revert  to 
nature.    Make  haste,  or  you  have  so  much  to  undo, 
you  will  be  left  behind. 

Miss  Als.  I  dare  say  so.  But  who  can  vulgarize 
at  once?    What  will  the  French  say? 

Lady  E.  Oh  !  we  shall  have  a  new  treaty  for  the 
interchange  of  fashions  and  follies;  and  then  say 
they  will  complain,  as  they  do  of  other  treaties, 
that  we  out-manufactured  them. 

Miss  Als.  Fashions  and  follies  !  Oh  !  what  a 
charming  contention  ! 

Lady  E. Yes;  and  one,  thank  heaven!  so  perfectly 
■well  understood  on  both  sides,  that  no  counter-de- 
claration will  be  wanted  to  explain  it. 

Miss  Als.  (  With  an  affected  drop  of  her  lip  in  her 
laugh.)  He,  he,  he,  he,  he,  he! 

Lady  E.  My  dear  Miss  Alscrip,  what  are  you 
doing?  I  must  correct  you,  as  I  love  you.  Sure 
you  must  have  observed  the  drop  of  the  under  lip 
is  exploded  since  Lady  Simpermode  broke  a  tooth. 
(Sets  her  mouth  affectedly.)  I  am  preparing  the  cast 
of  the  lips  for  the  ensuing  winter — thus.  It  is  to 
be  called  the  Paphian  minip. 


MissAls.  (Imitating.)  I  swear,  I  think  it  pretty. 
I  must  try  to  get  it. 

Lady  E,  Nothing  so  easy.  It  is  done  by  one  ca- 
balistical  word,  like  a  metamorphosis  in  the  fairy 
tales.  You  have  only,  when  before  your  glass,  to 
keep  pronouncing  to  yourself  uimini-pimini ;  the 
lips  cannot  fail  taking  their  plie. 

MissAls.  Nimini-pimini-imini,  mimini — Oh!  its 
delightfully  infantine!  and  so  innocent,  to  be  kissing 
one's  own  lips. 

Lady  E.  You  have  it  to  a  charm.  Does  it  not 
become  her  infinitely,  Mrs.  Blandish? 

Mrs.B.  Our  friend's  features  must  succeed  in 
every  grace;  but  never  so  much  as  in  a  quick 
change  of  extremes. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Serv.  Madam,  Lord  Gayville  desires  to  know  if 
you  are  at  home? 

Miss  Als,  A  strange  formality  ! 

Lady  E,  (Aside.)  No  brother  ever  came  more 
opportunely  to  a  sister's  relief;  "  I  have  fooled  it 
to  the  top  of  my  bent." 

MissAls.  Desire  Miss  Alton  to  come  to  me.  \^Exit 
Servant.~\  Lady  Emily,  you  must  not  blame  me;  I 
ara  supporting  the  cause  of  our  sex,  and  must 
punish  a  lover  for  some  late  inattentions.  I  shall 
no^  see  him. 

Lady  E.  Oh,  cruel!  (Sees  Miss  Alton.) 
Enter  Miss  Alton. 
Miss  Alscrip,  you  have,  certainly,  the  most  elegant 
companion  in  the  world. 

MissAls.  Dear,  do  you  think  so?  An  nn  gain, 
dull  sort  of  a  body,  in  my  mind ;  but  we'll  try  her 
in  the  present  business.  Miss  Alton,  you  must  do 
me  a  favour.  I  want  to  plague  my  husband  that  is 
to  be;  yon  must  take  my  part;  you  must  double 
me  like  a  second  actress  at  Paris,  when  the  first  has 
the  vapours. 

Miss  Alton,  Really,  madam,  the  task  you  would 
impose  upon  me — 

Miss  Als.  Will  be  a  great  improvement  to  yon, 
and  quite  right  for  me.  Don't  be  grave.  Lady 
Emily;  (whose  attention  is  fixed  on  Miss  Alton)  your 
brother's  penance  shall  be  short,  and  I'll  take  the 
reconciliation  scene  upon  myself. 

Lady  E.  (Endeavouring  to  recover  herself.)  I  can- 
not but  pity  him  ;  especially,  as  I  am  sure,  that  do 
what  you  will,  he  will  always  regard  you  with  the 
same  eyes.  And  so,  my  sweet  sister,  I  leave  him 
to  your  mercy,  and  to  that  of  your  representative, 
whose  disposition,  if  I  have  any  judgment,  is  ill 
suited  to  a  task  of  severity. 

Mrs.  B.  Dear  Lady  Emily,  carry  me  away  with 
yon.  When  a  lover  is  coming,  it  shall  never  be  said 
I  am  in  the  way. 

Lady  E.  (Aside.)  What  a  painful  suspense  am  I 
to  suffer!  another  instant,  and  I  shall  betray  my- 
self.    Adieu,  Miss  Alscrip. 

Miss  Als.  Call  Lady  Emily's  servants. 

Lady  E.  You  sha'n't  stir;  remember  nimini-pi- 
mini.     I  am  at  your  orders.  \^Exit, 

Mrs.B.  I  follow  you,  my  sweet  volatile!  (Coming 
back,  and  squeezing  Miss  Alscrip' s  hand,  in  a  half 
whisper.)  She'd  give  hereyes  to  be  like  you.  \^Exit. 

Miss  Als.  Now  for  it.  Miss  Alton.  Only  remem- 
ber that  you  are  doubling  me,  the  woman  he  adores. 

Miss  Alton.  Indeed,  madam,  I  am  quite  incapa- 
ble of  executing  your  orders  to  your  satisfaction. 
The  utmost  I  can  undertake  is  a  short  message. 

MissAls,  fieyer  (eB^r,  (Knock  at  the  door.)  There 
he  comes  :  step  aside,  and  I'll  give  you  your  very 
words.  [^Exeunt. 

Enter  Lord  Gayville,  conducted  by  a  Servant. 

Lord  G.  So,  now  to  get  through  this  piece  of 
drudgery.  There's  a  meanness  in  my  proceeding, 
and  my  compunction  is  just.  Oh!  the  dear,  lost 
possessor  of  my  heart;  lost,  irrecoverably  lost! 
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Enter  MiSS  ALTON. 

Miss  Allan.  {Aside.)  A  pretty  employment  I  am 
sent  upon ! 

LordG.  {Aside.)  Could  she  but  know  the  sacri- 
fice I  am  ready  to  make  ! 

Miss  Allan.' (Aside.)  The  very  picture  of  a  lover, 
if  absence  of  mind  marks  one.  It  is  unpleasant  for 
me  to  interrupt  a  man  I  never  saw,  but  I  shall  de- 
liver my  message  very  concisely.     My  lord — 

Lord  G.  {Turning.)  Madam — Astonishment! 
Miss  Alton  !  my  charming  fugitive? 

Miss  Allan.  How!  Mr.  Heartly,  Lord  GayvilleT 

LardG.  IMy  joy  and  my  surprise  are  alike  unut- 
terable. But  i  conjure  you,  madam,  tell  me  by 
what  strange  circumstance  do  I  meet  you  here? 

Miss  Allan.  {Aside.)  Now  assist  me,  honest 
pride!  assist  me,  resentment! 

Lord  G.  You  spoke  to  me  :  did  you  know  me  ? 

Miss  Allan.  No  otherwise,  my  lord,  than  as  Miss 
Alscrip's  lover.  I  had  a  message  from  her  to  your 
lordship. 

Lard  G.  For  heaven's  sake,  madam,  in  what  ca- 
pacity? 

Miss  Allan.  In  one,  my  lord,  not  very  much  above 
the  class  of  a  servant. 

LardG.  Impossible,  sure!  It  is  to  place  the  bril- 
liant below  the  foil ;  to  make  the  inimitable  work 
of  nature  secondary  to  art  and  defect. 

Miss  Allan.  It  is  to  take  refuge  in  a  situation 
that  ofl'ers  me  security  against  suspicious  obliga- 
tion ;  against  vile  design ;  against  tiie  attempts  of 
a  seducer:  it  is  to  exercise  the  patience,  that  tlie 
will,  and,  perhaps,  the  favour  of  heaven  meant  to 
try. 

Lard  G.  Cruel,  cruel  to  yourself  and  me.  Could 
I  have  bad  a  happiness  like  that  of  assisting  you 
against  the  injustice  of  fortune  •,  and  when  to  be 
thus  degraded  was  the  alternative? 

Miss  Allan.  My  lord,  it  is  fit  I  should  be  explicit. 
Reflect  upon  the  language  you  have  held  to  me ; 
■view  the  character  in  which  you  present  yourself  to 
this  family;  and  then  pronounce  in  whose  breast 
we  must  look  for  a  sense  of  degradation. 

Lord  G.  In  mine,  and  mine  alone.  I  confess  it. 
Hear,  nevertheless,  my  defence.  My  actions  are 
all  the  result  of  love  :  and,  culpable  as  I  may  seem, 
my  conscience  does  not  reproach  me  with — 

Miss  Alton.  Oh  !  my  lord,  I  readily  believe  you. 
You  are  above  its  reproaches :  qualities  that  are 
infamous  and  fatal,  in  one  class  of  life,  create  ap- 
plause and  conscientious  satisfaction  in  another. 

LardG.  Infamous  and  fatal  qualities!  What 
means  my  lovely  accuser? 

Miss  Alton.  That  to  steal  or  stab  is  death  in  com- 
mon life  :  but  when  one  of  your  lordship's  degree 
sets  his  hard  heart  upon  the  destruction  of  a  wo- 
man, how  glorious  is  his  success !  How  consummate 
his  triumph,  when  he  can  follow  the  theft  of  her  af- 
fections by  the  murder  of  her  honour. 

Enter  Miss  Alscrip,  softly,  who  stands  apart. 

Miss  Als.  I  wonder  how  it  goes  on  !  {Aside.) 

Lord  G.  Exalted,  adorable  woman  ! 

Miss  Als.  Adorable',  ay,  I  thought  how  'twould 
be.  {Aside.) 

Lard  G.  Hear  me,  I  conjure  you. 

Miss  Als.  Not  a  word,  if  she  knows  her  business. 
{Aside.) 
'  Miss  Alton.  My  lord,  I  have  heard  too  much. 

Miss  Als.  Bravo!  1  could  not  have  played  it 
better  myself.  {Aside.) 

Lord  G.  Oh !  still  more  charming  than  severe. 
(Kneels.) 

Miss  Als.  Humph  !  I  hope  he  means  me,  though. 
{Aside.) 

Lard  G.  The  character  in  which  yon  see  me  here 
makes  me  appear  more  odious  to  myself,  if  possi- 
ble, than  I  am  to  you. 

Miss  Als.  {Aside.)  By  all  that's  treacherous  !  I 
doubt  it. 


Miss  A  Hon.  Desist,  my  lord.  Miss  Alscrip  has 
a  claim — 

Miss  Als.  Ay,  now  for  it.  {Aside.) 

Lord  G.  By  heaven !  she  is  my  aversion.  It  is 
my  family,  on  whom  I  am  dependent,  that  has  be- 
trayed me  into  these  cursed  addresses.  Accept  my 
contrition;  pity  a  wretch,  struggling  with  the  com- 
plicated torments  of  passion,  shame,  penitence,  and 
despair. 

Miss  A  Li.  {Comes  fanuard.)  I  never  saw  a  part 
better  doubled  in  my  life  ! 

Lard  G.  Confusion  !  What  a  light  do  I  appear 
in  to  them  both  !  How  shall  I  redeem  myself,  even 
in  my  own  opinion'!  {Aside.) 

Miss  Als.  {  Looking  at  Lard  G.)  Expressive  dig- 
nity !  (Looking  at  Miss  Alton.)  Sweet  simplicity  ! 
amiable  difHdence  !  "  She  should  execute  my  com- 
mands most  awkwardly." 

LordG.  (Aside.)  There  is  but  one  way.  (To 
Miss  Alscrip.)  Madam,  your  sudden  entrance  has 
eft'ected  a  discovery  which,  with  shame  I  confess, 
ought  to  have  been  made  before.  The  lady,  who 
stands  there,  is  in  possession  of  my  heart.  If  it  is 
a  crime  to  adore  her,  I  am  the  most  guilty  wretch 
on  earth.  Pardon  me,  if  you  can;  my  sincerity  is 
painful  to  me;  but,  in  this  crisis,  it  is  the  only 
atonement  I  can  offer.  \^Exit. 

MiM^/s.  Admirable  !  perfect!  The  most  finished 
declaration,  I  am  convinced,  that  ever  was  made 
from  beggarly  nobility  to  the  woman  that  was  to 
make  his  fortune  :  "  The  lady  who  stands  there" — 
the  lady!  Madam,  I  am  in  patient  expectation  for 
the  sincerity  of  your  ladyship's  atonement. 

Miss  Alton.  I  am  confounded  at  the  strange  oc- 
currences that  have  happened;  but,  be  assured, 
you  see  in  me  an  innocent  and  most  unwilling  rival. 

Miss  Als.  Rival !  better  and  better.  You — you 
give  me  uneasiness?  You  moppet!  you  coquette 
of  the  side-table,  to  catch  the  gawky  heir  of  the 
family,  when  he  comes  home  from  school  at  Christ- 
mas. You — you  vile  seducer  of  my  good,  old, 
honoured  father.  (Cries.  Li  a  passion  again.)  What, 
is  my  ladj'  dumbl  Hussj' !  have  you  the  insolence 
to  hold  your  tongue? 

Miss  Alton.  Madam,  I  just  now  offered  to  justify 
this  scene  ;  I  thought  it  the  part  of  duty  to  myself, 
and  respect  to  you.  But  your  behaviour  has  now 
left  but  one  sentiment  upon  my  mind. 

Miss  Als.  And  what  is  that,  madam? 

Miss  Alton.  Scorn.  [JExif, 

Miss  Als.  Was  there  ever  anything  like  this 
before?  and  to  a  woman  of  my  fortune?  I  to  be 
robbed  of  a  lover ;  and  that  a  poor  lord,  too.  I'll- 
have  the  act  revived  against  witchcraft;  I'll  have 
the  minx  tried  ;  I'll— I  11— I'll—  [Exit. 

Scene  III. — Alscrip's  Room  of  business. 
Alscrip  and  Rightly  discovered. 

Right.  Upon  all  these  matters,  Mr.  Alscrip,  I  am 
authorized  by  my  client.  Sir  Clement  Flint,  to  agree. 
There  remains  nothing  but  your  favouring  me  with 
the  inspection  of  the  Charlton  title-deeds,  and  yonr 
daughter's  settlements  may  be  engrossed. 

Alscrip.  I  cannot  conceive,  my  friend  Rightly, 
any  such  inspection  to  be  requisite.  Have  not  I 
been  in  constant,  quiet  possession? 

Right.  Sir  Clement  insists  upon  it. 

Alscrip.  A  client  insist!  and  you,  an  old  practi- 
tioner, suffer  such  a  demur  to  your  infallibility! 
Ah  !  in  my  practice  I  had  the  sure  means  of  disap- 
pointing such  dabblers  and  divers  into  their  own 
cases. 

Right.  How,  pray 

Alscrip.  I  read  his  writings  to  him  myself.  I 
was  the  best  reader  in  Chancery-lane  for  setting  the 
understanding  at  defiance.  Drew  breath  but  once 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  always  in  the  wrong  place, 
and  made  a  single  sentence  of  six  skius  of  parch- 
ment.    Shall  I  give  you  a  specimen? 
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Right.  I  have  uo  doubt  of  joar  talent. 

Aiscrip.  Then  return  to  Sir  Clement,  and  follow 
my  example. 

Right.  No,  Mr.  Aiscrip;  though  I  acknowledge 
your  skill,  I  do  not  subscribe  to  your  doctrine.  The 
English  law  is  the  liuest  system  of  ethics,  as  well 
as  government,  that  ever  the  world  produced,  and 
it  cannot  be  too  generally  understood. 

Aiscrip.  Law  understood  !  Zounds!  would  you 
destroy  the  profession? 

Right.  No,  I  v/ould  raise  it.  Had  every  man  of 
sense  the  knowledge  of  the  theory,  to  which  he  is 
competent,  the  practice  would  revert  to  the  purity 
of  its  institution;  maintain  the  rights,  and  not  pro- 
mote the  knavery  of  mankind. 

Aiscrip.  (^«('t/e.)  Plaguy  odd  maxims!  Sure,  he 
means  to  try  me.  Brother  Rightly,  we  know  the 
world,  and  are  alone.  I  have  locked  the  door.  (J« 
a  halfivhisper.) 

Right.  A  very  useless  precaution.  I  have  not  a 
principle  nor  a  proceeding  that  I  would  not  pro- 
claim at  Charing-Cross. 

Aiscrip.  (Aside.)  No!  then  I'll  pronounce  you 
the  most  silly,  or  the  most  impudent  fellow  of  the 
fraternity. 

Right.  But  where  are  these  writings?  You  can 
have  no  difficulty  in  laying  your  hand  upon  them, 
for  I  perceive  you  keep  things  in  a  distinguished 
regularity. 

Aiscrip.  Yes;  I  have  distinct  repositories  for  all 
papers,  and  especially,  title-deeds.  Some  in  draw- 
ers, some  in  closets — (aijt/e)  and  a  few  underground. 

MissAls.  {Rattling  at  the  door .)  What  makes  you 
lock  the  door,  sir?  I  must  speak  to  you  this  instant. 

Aiscrip.  One  moment,  child,  and  I'll  be  ready 
for  you.  (Turning  again  to  Rightly,  as  to  dissuade 
him. ) 

Right.  If  the  thoughts  of  the  wedding-day  make 
any  part  of  the  young  lady's  impatience,  you  take 
a  bad  way,  Mr.  Aiscrip,  to  satisfy  it ;  for  I  tell  you 
plainlj',  our  business  cannot  be  completed  till  I  see 
these  writings. 

Aiscrip.  (Aside.)  Confound  the  old  hound,  how 
he  sticks  to  his  scent!  (MissAls.  still  at  the  door.) 
1  am  coming,  I  tell  you.  (Opens  a  bureau  in  a  con- 
fused hurry,  shuffles  papers  about,  and  puts  one  into 
Rightly' s  hand.)  There,  if  this  whim  must  be  in- 
dulged, step  into  the  next  room.  You,  who  know 
the  material  parts  of  a  parchment  lie  in  a  nut-shell, 
will  look  it  over  in  ten  minutes.  (Puts  Rightly  into 
another  room.) 

MissAls.  (Without.)  I  won't  wait  another  in- 
stant, whatever  you  are  about.     Let  me  in. 

Aiscrip.  (  Opening  the  door.)  Sex  and  vehemence  ! 
"What  is  the  matter  now  ? 

Enter  Miss  Alscrip,  in  the  most  violent  emotion. 

MissAls.  So,  sir — yes,  sir — you  have  done  finely 
by  me,  indeed ;  you  are  a  pattern  for  fathers :  a 
precious  match  you  had  provided! 

Aiscrip.  What  the  devil's  the  matter? 

Miss  Als.  (Running  on.)  I,  that  with  fifty  thou- 
sand independent  pounds,  left  myself  in  a  father's 
hands — a  thing  unheard  of — and  waited  for  a  hus- 
band with  unparalleled  patience  till  I  was-of  age. 

Aiscrip.  "What  the  devil's  the  matter"! 

Miss  Ah.  (Following  him  about.)  I,  that  at  four- 
teen, might  have  married  a  French  marquis, — my 
governess  told  roe  he  was,  for  all  he  was  her  brother. 

Aiscrip.  Gad-a-raercy !  governess! 

Miss  Als.  And  as  for  commoners,  had  not  I  the 
choice  of  the  market?  And  the  handsome  Irish 
colonel  at  Bath,,  that  bad  carried  off  six  heiresses 
before,  for  himself  and  friends,  and  would  have 
found  his  way  to  Gretna-green  blindfolded? 

Aiscrip.  (Aside.)  'Gad!  I  wish  you  were  there 
now,  with  all  my  heart.  What  the  devil  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  this? 

Miss  A  Is,  Why,  Lord  Gayville  is  at  the  bottom ; 


and  your  hussy,  that  you  was  so  sweet  upon  this 
morning,  is  at  the  bottom ;  a  treacherous  minx  !  I 
sent  her,  only  for  a  little  innocent  diversion,  as  my 
double — 

Aiscrip.  Your  what? 

Miss  Als.  Why,  my  double;  to  vex  him. 

Aiscrip.  Double!  This  is  the  most  useless  at- 
tendant you  have  had  yet.  'Gad!  I'll  start  you 
single-handed  in  the  art  of  vexation  against  any  ten 
women  in  England. 

MissAls.  I  caught  them,  just  as  I  did  you  with 
your —  [that. 

Aiscrip.  Is  that  all?    'Gad!  I  don't  see  much  in 

Miss  Als.  Not  much?  What,  a  woman  of  my  for- 
tune and  accomplishments  turned  off — rejected — 
renounced ! 

Aiscrip.  How,  renounced?  Has  he  broke  the 
contract?  Will  vou  prove  he  has  broken  the  con- 
tract ? 

Miss  Als.  Ay,  now,  my  dear  papa,  yon  take  a 
tone  that  becomes  you  ;  now  the  blood  of  the  Al- 
scrips  rises ;  rises  as  it  ought.  You  mean  to  fight 
him  directly,  don't  you? 

Aiscrip,  Oh!  yes,  I'm  his  man.  I'll  shew  you  a 
lawyer's  challenge;  slicks  and  staves,  guns,  swords, 
daggers,  poniards,  knives,  scissors  and  bodkins. 
I'll  put  more  weapons  into  a  bit  of  paper,  six  inches 
square,  than  would  stock  the  armoury  of  the  Tower. 

Miss  Als.  Pistols!  Don't  talk  to  me  of  anything 
but  pistols.  My  dear  papa,  who  shall  be  your  se- 
cond? 

Aiscrip.  I'll  have  two  ;  John  Doe  and  Richard 
Roe :  as  pretty  fellows  as  any  in  England  to  see  fair 
play,  and  as  used  to  the  differences  of  good  com- 
pany. They  shall  greet  him  with  their ^eW/acias." 
so  don't  be  cast  down,  Molly;  I'll  answer  for  da- 
mages to  indemnify  our  loss  of  temper  and  reputa- 
tion. He  shall  have  afi.-fa.  before  to-morrow  night. 

MissAls.  Fiery  faces  and  damages  !  What  does 
your  Westminster-hall  gibberish  mean!  Are  a 
woman's  feelings  to  be  satisfied  with  a  fie-fa?  You 
old  insensible !  you  have  no  sense  of  family  honour 
— no  tender  affections. 

Aiscrip.  'Gad!  you  have  enough  for  us  both, 
when  you  want  your  father  to  be  shot  through  the 
head:  but,  stand  out  of  the  way,  here's  a  species  of 
family  honour  more  necessary  to  be  taken  care  of. 
If  we  were  to  go  to  law,  this  would  be  a  precious 
set-off  against  us.  (Takes  up  the  deed,  as  if  to  lock 
it  up.)  This! — why,  what  the  devil! — I  hope  I  don't 
see  clear.  Curse  and  confusion  !  I  have  given  the 
wrong  one.  Here's  fine  work  !  here's  a  blunder ! 
here's  the  effect  of  a  woman's  irapetuosit3' ! 

Miss  Als.  Lord !  what  a  fuss  you  are  in !  what  is 
in  the  old  trumpery  scroll? 

Aiscrip.  Plague  and  parchment!  old  Rightly  will 
find  what's  in  it,  if  I  don't  interrupt  him.  Mr. 
Rightly,  Mr.  Rightly,  Mr.  Rightly !  (Going  to  the 
door  Rightly  went  out  at. ) 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  Mr.  Rightly  is  gone. 

Aiscrip.  Gone!  whither? 

Serv.  Home,  I  believe,  sir.  He  came  out  at  the 
door  into  the  hall,  and  he  bade  me  tell  your  honour 
you  might  depend  upon  his  reading  over  the  deed 
with  particular  care. 

Aiscrip.  Fire  and  fury  !  my  hat  and  cane.  \^Exit 
Serv.'\  Here,  my  hat  and  cane. 

Miss  Als.  Sir,  I  expect,  before  you  come  home — 

Aiscrip.  Death  and  devils  !  expect  to  be  ruined. 
This  comes  of  listening  to  you.  The  sex  hold  the 
power  of  mischief  by  prescription.  Zounds!  Mis- 
chief— mischief  is  the  common  law  of  womankind. 

[Exeunt. 
ACT  IV. 
Scene  I. — Aiscrip' s  Room. 
Chignon  discovered. 

Chig.  Que  diable  veut  dire  tout  9a?  vat  devil  all 
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dis  mean?  Monsiear  Alsorip  enra|;6 — Mademoi- 
selle /VIscrip  flj  aboat  like  de  dancing  fury  at  de 
Opera — my  littel  musicienne  shut  up  ;  and,  in  de 
absence  of  madame,  I  keep  de  key  of  de  littel  bas- 
tille. By  gad !  I  vou'd  rader  have  de  custody  of 
my  pretty  prisoniere  than  the  whole  college  of  car- 
dinals.    But  vat  have  we  here? 

Sir  C.  (  Without.)  Mr.  Alscrip  not  at  home;  no 
matter,  we'll  wait  his  return. 

Enter  SiR  CLEMENT  FLINT  and  Clifford. 
The  French  valet-de-chambre.    {To  Clifford.)    It 
may  he  of  use  to  make  acquaintance  with  him.  (  To 
Chig.)  Monsieur,  how  do  you  like  this  country  ? 

Chig.  Ver  good  contree,  sire,  by  and  by,  when 
yon  grow  a  little  more  poor. 

Sir  C.  Is  that  a  Parisian  rule  for  improvement! 

Chig.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  help  you  to  follow  our 
example.  In  good  times  you  hang  and  you  drown; 
in  bad  times  you  will  be  like  us — alway  poor,  al  way 
gay,  forget  your  politics,  laugh  at  your  grievances, 
take  your  snuflF,  vive  la  dissipation! — Ver  good 
contree. 

Sir  C.  Thanks  for  your  kind  advice,  monsieur; 
you  Frenchmen  are  so  obliging,  and  so  communi- 
cative to  strangers.  I  hear  there  is  a  young  lady 
come  into  this  family  ;  we  don't  exactly  know  in 
what  capacit}' ;  could  not  you  contrive  that  she 
should  pass  through  this  room?  or — 

Chig.  ( Aside. )  By  gar!  here  be  one  more  old  rake 
after  de  littel  musicienne. 

Sir  C.  Only  for  curiosity;  we  never  saw  her, 
and  have  particular  reasons.  {Gives  money.) 

Chig.  Ma  foi,  your  reasons  be  ver  expressive. 
(Aside.)  But  vat  devil  shall  I  do?  open  the  cage 
of  my  little  Rosignol — my  pretty  nightingale?  no. 
Chignon,  no — (looking  out) — Ah,  ah  !  La  Tiffany  I 
Now  for  de  politique.  By  gar!  I  undertake  your 
business,  and  make  yoa  de  dupe  of  de  performance. 
\^Exit,  toith  a  sign  to  Sir  C. 

Sir  C  So,  Clifford :  there  goes  as  disinterested 
a  fellow,  now,  as  any  in  Europe.  But,  hark  you  ! 
can  you  yet  guess  the  purpose  for  which  I  brought 
yon  here? 

Clif.  I  profess,  sir,  I  am  in  the  dark.  If  it  con- 
cerns Lord  Gayville's  secret — 

SirC.  Namely,  that  this  dulcineahas  started  up 
in  the  shape  of  Miss  Alscrip's  musical  companion  : 
her  name  is  Alton.  I  tell  it  you,  because  I  am  sure 
yon  are  not  acquainted  with  it. 

Chf.  Sir,  you  will  not  know  me. 

Sir  C.  Tut,  tut !  don't  do  me  such  injustice. 
Come,  all  delicacy  being  over,  by  my  having  made 
the  discovery,  will  you  talk  to  this  girl? 

Clif.  For  what  end,  sir? 

Sir  C.  If  you  state  yourself  as  Lord  Gayville's 
friend,  she  will  converse  with  yoa  more  readily, 
than  she  would  with  me.  Try  her;  find  out  what 
she  is  really  at.  If  she  has  no  hold  upon  him  but 
her  person,  I  shall  be  easy. 

Clif.  Sir,  let  my  compliance  convince  yoa  how 
much  I  wish  to  oblige  you.  If  I  can  get  a  sight  of 
this  wonder,  I  promise  to  give  you  my  faithful 
opiuion  of  my  friend's  danger. 

Enter  Chignon,  and  makes  a  sign  to  Sir  Clement, 
that  the  person  he  inquired  after  is  coming. 

Sir  C.  Leave  her  with  this  gentleman.  Come, 
monsieur,  you  shall  shew  me  the  new  room.  [Exit. 

Chig.  {Aside.)  Vid  dis  gentleman?  Vid  all  my 
heart.  La  Tiffany  vill  answer  his  purpose,  and 
mine  too.  [^Exil. 

Enter  Ti?fA^Y. 

Tif.  What  does  the  Frenchman  mean  by  gentle- 
men wanting  me,  and  his  gibberish  of  making  soft 
eyes.  I  hope  I  know  the  exercise  of  my  eyes  with- 
out his  instruction.  Ha!  I  vow,  a  clever-looking 
man.  {Aside.) 

Clif.  'Faith !  a  pretty,  attracting  countenance : 
but  for  that  apprehensive  and  timid  look ;  that  awe- 


impressing  modesty,  my  friend  so  forcibly  described 
— {Tiffany  adjusts  herself) — Her  silence  marks  diffi- 
dence. Deuce  take  me,  if  I  know  how  to  begin,  for 
fear  of  offending  her  reserve.  {Aside.) 

Tif.  {Aside.)  I  have  been  told  pertness  became 
me.  I'll  try,  I'm  resolved.  {To  him.)  I  hear,  sir, 
you  had  .something  to  say  to  a  young  person  in  this 
hoiise,  that— that — I  could  not  but  take  the  de- 
scription to  myself,  t  am  ready  to  hear  anything 
a  gentleman  has  to  say, 

Clif.  (Aside.)  Thank  my  stars,  my  scruples  are 
relieved. 

Tif.  Am  I  mistaken,  sir  1  Pray,  whom  was  yoa 
inquiring  after? 

Clif.  Oh!  certainly,  you,  my  pretty  stranger.  A 
friend  of  mine  has  been  robbed  of  his  heart,  and 
I  see  the  felony  in  your  looks.  Will  you  confess, 
or  must  I  arrest  you  ? 

Tif.  Innocent,  sir,  in  fact,  but  not  quite  so  in 
inclination.     I  hope  your  own  is  safe? 

Clif.  And  were  it  not,  ray  smart  unconscionable, 
would  you  run  away  with  that  also? 

Tif.  Oh!  yes,  and  a  hundred  more;  and  melt 
them  all  down  together,  as  the  Jews  do  stolen  goods, 
to  prevent  their  being  reclaimed. 

Clif.  (Aside.)  Astonishing!  have  I  hit  upon  the 
moment  when  her  fancy  outruns  her  art?  But  are 
you  really  the  lady  that's  admitted  into  this  family 
as  companion  (o  Miss  Alscrip? 

Tif.  Sir,  if  you  mean  the  young  lady,  who,  how- 
ever undeservingly,  is  flatteringly  called  the  flower 
of  this  family  ;  who,  sometimes,  extracts  notice 
from  these  windows ;  and,  to  be  sure,  has  been  fol- 
lowed home  by  gentlemen  against  her  inclinations — 
sir,  you  are  not  mistaken. 

Clif.  (Aside.)  Sure,  it  has  been  Gayville's  mad- 
ness or  amusement,  then,  to  describe  her  by  con- 
traries. 

Tif.  I  hope,  sir,  yon  are  not  offended?  I  would 
not  be  impertinent,  though  I  am  not  so  tasteless  as 
to  be  shy. 

Clif.  Offended  my  dear!  I  am  quite  charmed,  I 
assure  you.  And  so,  without  further  shyness  on 
either  part,  let  us  be  free  upon  the  subject  I  had  to 
talk  over  with  you.  You  surely  are  not  looking  to 
lasting  connexions? 

Tif.  Sir,  I  don't  understant  you.  I  am  not  what 
you  suppose,  I  assure  yon.  Connexions,  indeed  !  I 
should  never  have  thought  of  that.  My  character 
— my  behaviour — Connexions!  I  don't  know  what 
the  word  signifies. 

Sir  C.  {  Without.)  Clifford,  are  you  ready? 

Clif.  I  am  at  your  orders,  sir. 

Tif.  (Aside.)  Deuce  take  this  interruption ! 

Sir  C.  (  Without.)  I  shall  not  wait  for  Mr.  Al- 
scrip any  longer, 

Tif.  (Aside.)  Lud,  lud!  he  gives  me  no  time  to 
come  round  again.  (  Runs  np  to  him  confusedly. )  It's 
very  true,  sir,  I  would  not  do  such  a  thing  for  the 
world;  but  you  are  a  man  of  honour,  and,  I  am 
sure,  would  not  give  bad  advice  to  a  poor  girl  who 
is  but  a  novice  ;  and  so,  sir,  (hearing  Sir  C.  enter- 
ing) put  your  proposal  in  writing,  and  you  may  de- 
pend on  having  an  answer.  \_Exit. 

Enter  SiR  Clement  Flint. 

Sir  C.  Well,  Clifford,  what  do  you  think  of  her? 

Clif.  Makeyourself  perfectly  easy,  sir  :  this  girl, 
when  known,  can  make  no  impression  on  Lord 
Gayville's  mind;  and,  I  doubt  not,  but  a  silk  gown 
and  a  lottery-ticket,  had  they  been  offered  as  an 
ultimatum,  would  have  purchased  her  person. 

Sir  C.  Don't  you  sometimes,  Clifford,  form  er- 
roneous opinions  of  people's  pretensions?  Interest 
and  foolish  passion  inspire  strange  notions;  as  one 
or  the  other  prevails,  we  are  brought  to  look  se 
low,  or  so  high — 

Clif.  That  we  are  compelled  to  call  reason  and 
honour  to  onr  aid. 
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iSiV  C.  And  then— 

Clif.  We  lose  the  intemperance  of  our  inclina- 
tions in  the  sense  of  what  is  right. 

Sir  C.  {Aside.)  Sententious  impostor!  But  to 
the  point. 

Clif.  Sir,  I  would  please  you  if  I  could.  I  am 
thinking  of  a  scheme  tO'  restore  Lord  Gajville  to 
his  senses,  without  violence  or  injury  to  any  one  of 
the  parties. 

Sir  C.  Let  me  hear  it. 

Clif.  Why,  the  wench  being  cut  short  of  market- 
ing by  word  of  mouth,  desired  roe  to  write  propo- 
sals. I  am  inclined  to  do  soi  We  will  shew  the 
answer  to  Lord  Gayville ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  there 
■will  be  character  enough  displayed  to  cure  him  of 
the  sentimental  part  of  his  attachment. 

Sir  C.  I  like  your  idea. — Sit  down,,  and  put  it 
into  execution  immediately.  (To  himself.)  He  is 
quick  at  invention-,  has  a  pretty  turn  at  profession. 
A  proud  and  peremptory  shew  of  honour  would 
overpowerprejudices.  Thank  heaven!  my  opinions 
of  knavery  are  convictions. 

Clif.  (Writing.)  I  am  sorry  to  detain  you,  sir. 

Sir  C.  (^Looking  at  the  furniture.)  Oh  !  I  am 
amusing  myself  better  than  you  think.  Indulging 
an  edifying  contemplation  among  the  tombs  of  de- 
parted estates.  {Looking  in  the  closets,  that  shew 
old  writings,  tied  up;  shelves  with  boxes,  labelled 
mortgages,  lease  and  release,  Sfc. )  What  mouldered 
skins,  that  will  never  see  day-light  again ;  and  that, 
with  a  good  herald,  would  vie  with  Westminster 
Abbey  in  holyday  entertainment.  For  instance, 
now,  what  have  we  here"!  Ah  !  the  last  remains  of 
Fatland  Priory;  once  of  great  monastic  import- 
ance: a  proverb  of  pride,  sloth,  and  hypocrisy. 
After  the  Reformation,  the  seat  of  old  English 
hospitality  and  benevolence ;  in  the  present  century, 
altered,  adorned,  pulled  down,  and  the  materials 
sold  by  auction.  [not  lost. 

Clif.  Edifying,  indeed,  sir  ;    your  comments  are 

Sir  C.  Here  lie,  undisturbed,  in  dust,  the  relics 
of  Count  Baron  Castle,  granted,  at  the  conquest, 
to  the  family  of  Loftimount.  The  last  of  this 
ancient  race,  having  won  twenty- seven  king's 
plates,  and  represented  the  county  in  six  parlia- 
ments, after  many  struggles,  died  of  the  pistol 
fever.  A  disconsolate  annuitant  inscribed  this  box 
to  his  memory.     Well,  Clifford,  have  you  done'! 

Clif.  Yes,  sir.  {Reads  as  if  to  himself.)  "  You 
have  captivated  a  young  man  of  rank  and  fortune ; 
but  you  are  discovered,  and  his  ruin  and  yours  would 
he  the  consequence  of  pursuing  any  designs,  that 
could  impede  his  proposed  marriage  tvith  Miss  Al- 
scrip.  Throw  yourself  upon  the  generosity  of  his 
family,  and  your  fortune's  made.  Send  your  answer 
{and  let  it  be  immediate)  to  me,  at  Sir  Clement 
Flint's  house.     Yours,  8fc.  8fc. 

"  Henry  Clifford." 

Sir  C.  Our  French  friend  is  the  man  to  deliver 
it,  and  to  bring  the  answer.  I  am  going  home  ; 
you'll  overtake  me.  [^Exit, 

Enter  Chignon. 

Clif.  (Sealing  the  letter.)  You  come  apropos, 
monsieur.  (Gives  the  letter  tvith  an  air  of  mystery.) 
Have  the  goodness  to  put  this  letter  into  Miss 
Alton's  own  hands. 

Chig.  {  To  himself. )  Mademoiselle  Alton  !  Peste ! 

My  trick  has  not  passed.  [secret. 

Clif.  To  Miss  Alton  by  herself:   I  am  in  all  the 

Chig.  (Aside.)  Devil  take  Tiffany,  for  making 
you  so  wise. 

Clif.  And  you  serve  your  lady,  when  you  serve 
me  with  Miss  Alton.  Monsieur,  an  answer  as 
quick  as  possible.  You  will  find  me  at  Sir  Cle- 
ment Flint's  ;  it  is  only  in  the  next  street ;  and — 
you  understand  me.  (Shaking  his  purse.)  Alerte, 
monsieur.  [Exit. 

Chig.  Understand  you! — Oui  da!  you  talk  de 
language    universal.     (Imitating    his  shaking  the 


purse.)  J'entre  vois,  I  begin  to  see  something.  By 
gad,  I  vill  give  de  letter,  and  try  de  inclination  of 
Mademoiselle  la  Musicienne :  if  dis  be  de  duette 
she  vill  play,  it  take  her  out  of  the  vay  of  Alscrip, 
of  Gayville,  and  of  myself  also.  Voila  le  malheur ! 
there  de  misfortune  I  Eh  bien  !  when  love  and  in- 
terest come  across,  alway  prefer  de  interest  for  to- 
day, and  take  de  chance  of  de  love  to-morrow  : 
dat  is  de  humour  of  France.  [Exitv 

Scene  IT. — Sir  Clement  Flint's  Houses 
Enter  Lord  Gayville  and  Sir  Clement  Flint^ 

Lord  G.  I  am  resolved  to  see  Miss  Alscrip  no 
more. 

Sir  C.  And  I  hope  you  are  prepared  with  argu- 
ments to  justify  the  cause  of  this  breach  to  me 
and  to  the  world. 

Lord  G.  For  my  reconciliation  with  you,  I  hope 
your  former  partiality  will  return  to  my  aid;  and 
as  for  the  world,  I  despise  it.  The  multitude  look 
at  happiness  through  the  false  glare  of  wealth  and 
pomp  :  I  have  discovered  it,  though  yet  at  a  dis- 
tance, through  the  only  true  medium,  that  of  mu- 
tual affection. 

Sir  C.  No  common-place,  book,  formed  from  a 
whole  library  of  plays  and  novels,  could  furnish  a 
better  sentence.  Your  folly  would  shame  a  school- 
boy, even  of  the  last  age :  in  the  present,  he  learns 
the  world  with  his  grammar,  and  gets  a  just  notion 
of  the  worthlessness  of  the  other  sex,  before  he  is 
of  an  age  to  be  duped  by  their  attractions. 

Lord  G.  Sir,  your  prejudices — 

Sir  C.  My  prejudices  ?  Will  you  appeal  to  Clif- 
ford! here  he  comes  ;  your  friend,  your  other  self.. 
Enter  Clifford. 

Lord  G.  And  will  Clifford  condemn  the  choice 
of  the  heart? 

Clif.  Never,  my  lord,  when  justly  placed.  In 
the  case  I  perceive  you  are  arguing,  I  am  ready  to 
blush  for  you  :  nay,  don't  look  grave  ;  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  your  enchantress. 

Lord  G.  You  acquainted  with  her  1 

Clif.  Yes  ;  and,  if  I  don't  deceive  myself,  shall' 
make  her  break  her  own  spell.  I  am  in  corres- 
pondence with  her. 

LordG,  You  in  correspondence  with  Miss  Alton! 
When?  where?  What  am  I  to  think  of  this? 

Clif.  My  dear  lord,  that  she  is  the  most  arrant" 
coquette,  the  most  accomplished  jilt,  the  most 
ready  trafficker  of  her  charms — 

Lord  G.  Phrensy  and  profanation  ! 

Sir  C.  Come,  Gayville,  I'll  be  plain  with  yon;, 
you  have  sillily  let  the  girl  raise  her  price  upon 
you  ;  but,  if  nothing  else  will  satisfy  you,  even  pay 
it,  and  have  done  with  her. 

Lord  G.  Sir,  her  price  is  an  unadulterated  heart : 
I  am  afraid  we  cannot  pay  it  betwixt  us. 

Enter  Chignon,  who  delivers  a  letter  to  Cliffordi 
apart. 

Chig.  Alerte,  monsieur,  I  repete  your  word  ; 
Mademoiselle  Alton  be  all  your  own. 

Sir  C.  Come,  Clifford,  the  contents  :  his  lordr, 
ship  braves  the  trial. 

Lord  G.  What  is  this  mighty  scheme  ?  and  what 
is  that  paper  to  discover? 

CKf.  (Opens  the  letter.)  Your  lordship  shall  be 
informed  word  for  word.  Amazement !  Do  T 
dream  T  can  it  be  1   Who  WBOte  this  letter  1 

Sir  C.  Oh!  speak  out,  monsieur,  we  are  all 
friends. 

Chig.  De  true  Mademoiselle  Alton,  whom  you 
charge  me  to  give  your  letter.  She  open  it,  she 
turn  pale,  den  red,  den  confuse,  den  kiss  your  name^ 
den  write,  and  bid  me  fly. 

LordG.  Confusion  on  confusion!  what  does  all 
this  mean?  Explain. 

Clif.  You  must  pardon  me,  I  am  disconcerted, 
confounded,  thunderstruck.    This  letter  is,  indeed^. 
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of  a  different  nature  from  tliat  I  expected.  I  am 
more  interested  in  Miss  Alton's  fate  than  your  lord- 
ship. My  perplexity  is  not  to  be  endured.  Friend, 
come  with  me  instantly.       [^Exeutit  Clif.  and  Chig. 

LordG.  Mystery  and  torture !  "What  am  I  to  col- 
lect from  this?  He  interested  in  the  fate  of  Miss 
Alton?  he  her  former  acquaintance? 

Sir  C.  Why  not,  and  her  dupe  also? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Is  Mr.  Cliftbrd  gone,  sir? 

Lord  G.  Who  wants  him? 

Serv.  A  chairman,  with  a  letter  he  will  not  deli- 
ver to  a  servant. 

Sir  C.  Call  the  fellow  in.  lExit  Servaiit.'\  Who 
knows  but  he  may  help  us  in  our  diliiculties? 

Enter  Chairman,  with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

Lord  G.  Whom  did  you  bring  this  letter  from? 

Chair,  Please  your  honour,  I  don't  know.  Pass- 
ing through  the  square,  a  sash  Hew  up,  and  down 
came  this  letter,  and  half-a-crown  upon  my  head. 
It  could  not  have  fallen  better ;  there's  not  a  fellow 
in  town  more  handy  than  I  am  ;  nor,  though  I  say 
it,  more  'cute  at  private  basines  :  so  I  resolved  to 
deliver  it  safely.    Is  your  honour's  name,  Clifford  1 

Lord  G.  No,  indeed,  friend,  I  am  not  so  happy 
a  man. 

Sir  C.  (Aside.)  That  letter  must  not  be  lost, 
though.  Here,  my  friend,  I'll  take  charge  of  your 
letter.  (Takes  tlie  letter.)  Something  for  your  pains. 

Chair.  God  bless  your  honour  !  and  if  you  want 
to  send  an  answer,  my  number  is  forty-seven  in 
Bond-street.  Your  honour,  I  am  known  by  the 
name  of  secret  Tom.  ^Exit. 

Lord  G.  What  is  the  use  of  this  deceit?  strong 
as  my  suspicion  is,  a  seal  must  be  sacred. 

Sir  C.  Our  circumstances  make  an  exception  to 
your  rule  :  when  there  is  treason  in  the  state,  wax 
gives  way.  (Takes  the  letter,  opens,  and  reads  it.) 
Faith !  this  is  beyond  my  expectation  :  though  the 
mystery  is  unfathomable,  the  aptness  of  it  to  my 
purpose  is  admirable.     Gayville,  I  wish  you  joy. 

LordG.  Of  what? 

Sir  C.  Of  conviction.  If  this  is  not  plain — only 
hear.  (Reads.)  "  Since  my  confused  lines,  of  a  few 
minutes  past,  my  perplexities  redouble  upon  my  spirits. 
I  am  in  momentary  apprehension  of  farther  insult 
from  the  Alscrip  family ;  I  am  still  more  anxious  to 
avoid  Lord  Gayville.  (Looks  at  Lord  G.)  Do  not 
suspect  my  sincerity;  I  have  not  a  thought  of  him  that 
ought  to  disturb  you,"  Here  she  is,  Gayville  ;  look 
at  her  through  the  medium  of  mutual  affection,  "  / 
have  not  a  thought  of  him  that  ought  to  disturb  you. 
Fly  to  me,  secure  me,  my  dearest  Henry." 

Lord  G.  Dearest  Henry  ! 

Sir  C  (Reads.)  "  Dearest  Henry !  In  this  call, 
the  danger  of  your  Harriet  unites  with  the  impatience 
of  her  affection." 

Lord  G.  Hell  and  fury!  this  must  be  some  trick, 
some  forgery.  (Snatches  the  letter.)  No ;  by  all 
that's  perfidious  !  it  is  that  exquisite  hand  that 
baflles  imitation. 

Sir  C.  All  regular,  strict,  undeviating  modern 
morals.  Common  property  is  the  tirst  principle  of 
friendship;  your  horse,  your  house,  your  purse, 
your  mistress;  nay,  your  wife,  would  be  a  better 
example  still  of  this  generous  age.  Bless  fortune, 
Gayville,  that  has  brought  the  fidelity  of  your  friend 
and  your  girl  to  the  test  at  the  same  time. 

Lord  G.  Sir,  I  am  not  in  a  humour  for  any  spleen 
but  my  own.  What  can  this  mean?  It  must  have 
been  a  secret  attachment  for  years  ;  but,  then,  the 
avowal  of  a  correspondence,  and  the  confusion  at 
receiving  it ;  his  coldness  in  traducing  her ;  the 
passionate  interest  be  expressed  in  her  fate;  the 
conviction  of  his  second  letter — It  is  all  delirium. 
I'll  search  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  though  I  ^o 
to  Clifford's  heart  for  it.  [Exit. 

Sir  C.  I'll  after  the  precious  fellow,  too;  he  is 


a  rogue  above  my  hopes,  and  the  intricacj  of  his 
snares  excite  my  curiosity.  \_Exit, 

Scene  III. — Lady  Emily's  Apartment. 
'<■  Lady  Emily  discovered,  reading. 

Lady  E.  It  will  not  do.  My  eyes  may  run  over 
a  thousand  subjects,  but  my  thoughts  centre  in  one. 
Ah !  that  sigh,  that  sigh  from  the  fair  sufferer  this 
morning  !  I  have  found  it  echo  in  my  own  heart 
ever  since. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Madam,  Mr.  Blandish. 

Lady  E.  Pooh  !  did  you  say  I  was  at  home? 

Serv,  Your  ladyship  gave  no  orders  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Lady  E.  Shew  him  in.  [^Exit  Serv.l  I  must  take 
up  my  air  of  levity  again  ;  it  is  the  only  humour  for 
a  fellow  who  I  sometimes  allow  to  entertain  me, 
but  who  can  never  get  my  esteem.  I  have  more 
calls  upon  my  affectation  this  unlucky  day,  than 
my  real  disposition  would  execute  in  a  long  life. 

Enter  BLANDISH. 
Blandish,  I  am  horridly  peevish;  have  you  anything 
new  to  divert  me? 

Mr.  B.  If  you  ask  me  for  news,  the  latest  is  that 
Clifford  has  been  detected  in  a  clandestine  inter- 
course with  the  object  of  Lord  Gayville's  secret 
passion ;  that  he  has  betrayed  the  confidence  of 
his  friend  and  patron,  and  actually  carried  her  off. 
(Aside.)  Which  Gayville  knows,  by  this  time,  with 
all  its  aggravations,  or  Prompt  has  not  been  as 
active  as  he  used  to  be. 

Lady  E.  Blandish,  this  is  a  poor  project.  Clif- 
ford treacherous  to  his  friend !  Yon  might  as  soon 
make  me  believe  Gayville  dispassionate,  my  nude 
charitable,  or  you  ingenuous. 

Mr.  B.  His  conduct  does  not  rest  upon  opinion, 
but  proof;  and,  when  you  know  it,  you  must  think 
of  him  with  aversion. 

Lady  E.  Must  I  ?  Then  don't  let  me  hear  a  word 
more.    I  have  aversions  enough  already. 

Mr.  B.  It  is  impossible  you  can  apply  that  word 
to  one  whose  only  offence  is  to  adore  you.  (Kisses 
her.) 

Enter  CLIFFORD. 

Clif.  (Aside.)  Blandish  so  favoured  ! 

Lady  E.  (Aside.)  Perverse  accident!  what  mis- 
takes now  will  he  make? 

Mr.  B.  (Aside.)  The  enemy  has  surprised  me ; 
but  the  only  remedy  in  such  emergencies,  is  to  shew 
a  good  countenance. 

Clif.  I  fear  I  have  been  guilty  of  an  unpardona- 
ble intrusion. 

Mr.  B,  Mr.  Clifford  never  can  intrude;  but 
though  you  had  not  come  so  apropos  yourself,  Lady 
Emily  will  bear  testimony  1  have  not  spared  m^' 
pains  to  remove  any  prejudices  she  might  have  en- 
tertained. 

Lady  E.  Had  you  not  better  repeat  in  i?our  own 
words,  Mr.  Blandish,  all  the  obliging  things  yoa 
have  said  of  this  gentleman? 

Clif.  It  is  not  necessary,  madam.  If,  without 
robbing  you  of  moments  that  I  perceive  are  pre- 
cious— • 

LadyE,  Sir? 

Clif.  I  might  obtain  a  short  audience.  (Looking 
at  Mr.  B.) 

Mr,B.  (Aside,)  He's  devilish  impudent ;  but  he 
cannot  so  soon  get  over  facts,  and  I'll  take  care  the 
conference  shall  not  be  long.  (To  Lady  E,)  Lady 
Emily,  hear  Mr.  Clifford,  and  judge  if  I  have  mis- 
represented him.  (To  Clifford.)  When  you  want  a 
friend,  you  know  where  to  find  him.  \_Exit, 

Lady  E,  This  is  an  interview,  Mr.  Clifford,  that 
I  desire  not  to  be  understood  to  have  authorized. 
It  is  not  to  me  you  are  accountable  for  your  aC;» 
tions  ;  I  have  no  personal  interest  in  them. 

Clif,  I  know  it  well. 
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Lady  E.  Do  not  run  away  with  tbe  notion,  nei- 
ther, that  I  am,  therefore,  interested  in  any  other 
person's.  You  have  among  you  vexed  and  discon- 
certed me  ;  but  there  is  not  a  grain  of  partiality  in 
all  my  embarrassment;  if  you  have  any  eyes,  yon 
may  see  there  is  not. 

Clif.  Happy  Blandish!  yonr  triumph  is  evident. 

Lady  E.  Blandish,  the  odious  creature  !  He  is 
my  abhorrence  !  You  are  hardly  worse  yourself  in 
njy  bad  opinion,  though  you  have  not  done  so  much 
more  to  deserve  it. 

Clif.  How  cruel  are  the  circumstances  that  com- 
pel me  to  leave  you  under  these  impressions  !  Nay, 
more  ;  at  such  a  time,  to  urge  a  request  that,  during 
your  most  favourable  thoughts  of  me,  would  have 
appeared  strange,  if  not  presumptuous.  This  is  the 
key  of  my  apartment :  it  contains  a  secret  that  the 
exigency  of  the  hour  obliged  me,  against  inclination 
or  propriety,  to  lodge  there.  Should  Sir  Clement 
return  before  me,  I  implore  you  to  prevent  his  dis- 
covery, and  give  to  what  you  find  within,  your 
confidence  and  protection.  Lord  Gayville — But  I 
shall  go  too  far.  The  most  anxious  event  of  my  life 
presses  on  me.  I  conjure  you  to  comply,  by  all  the 
compassion  and  tenderness  nature  has  treasured  in 
your  heart,  not  for  me,  but  for  occasions  worthy 
their  display.  Pray,  take  it.  {Gives  the  key,  which 
she  receives  with  some  reluctance.  [Exit. 

Lady  E.  Heigho!  It's  well  he's  gone  without 
insisting  on  my  answer:  I  was  in  a  sad  flutter 
of  indecision.  What  mysterious  means  he  takes 
to  engage  me  in  a  confidence  which  I  could  not  di- 
rectly accept !  I  am  to  find  a  letter,  I  suppose ;  the 
story  of  his  heart ;  its  errors  and  defence.  My 
brother's  name,  also,  to  furnish  me  with  a  new  in- 
terest in  the  secret,  and  one  I  might  avow.  One 
may  dislike  this  art,  but  must  be  sensible  of  his 
delicacy.  Ah !  when  these  two  qualities  unite  in 
a  man,  I  am  afraid  he  is  an  overmatch  for  the  wisest 
of  us.  Hark  !  sure,  that  is  the  sound  of  my  uncle's 
coach.  (Looks  out  of  the  window.)  'Tishe!  and  now 
for  the  secret.  Curiosity  !  innate,  irresistible  prin- 
ciple in  womankind !  be  my  excuse,  before  I  dare 
question  my  mind  upon  other  motives.  f^Exit. 

Scene  IV. — Another  Apartment. 
Enter  LM)Y  EmilY. 

Lady  E.  Oh,  lud  !  I  could  hardly  tremble  more 
at  opening  this  man's  apartment,  were  there  a  pos- 
sibility of  finding  him  within  side.  How  do  people 
find  courage  to  do  a  wrong  thing,  when  an  inno- 
cent discovery  cannot  be  prosecuted  without  such 
timidity  ?    (Approaches  the  door,  and  unlocks  it.) 

Enter  Miss  Alton. 
Amazement!  Miss  Alton,  what  is  all  this? 

Miss  Alton.  Madam,  I  was  brought  here  for  an 
hour's  concealment ;  who  I  really  am,  I  would  not, 
if  possible  to  avoid  it,  divulge  in  this  house.  When 
you  saw  me  last,  you  honoured  me  with  a  favour- 
able opinion:  my  story,  not  explained  at  full, 
might  subject  me  to  doubts,  that  would  shake  your 
candour. 

Lady  E.  (Aside.)  \Yl\At  shall  I  do  ?  She  is  pale, 
and  ready  to  faint.  I  cannot  let  her  be  exposed  in 
such  a  situation.  Retire  ;  you  may  rely  upon  me 
for  present  security.  You  know  best  your  preten- 
sions to  my  future  opinion.  (Hearing  Sir  Clement.) 
Begone,  or  you  are  discovered.  (Shuts  her  in, 
and  locks  Clifford's  door.) 

Enter  Sir  Clement  Flint. 

SirC.  Oh  !  the  triumph  of  honour!  Oh!  the 
sincerity  of  friendship  !  How  my  opinions  are  ra- 
tified; how  my  system  is  proved! 

Lady  E.  Oh!  spirits,  spirits,  forsake  me  not! 
Oh  !  lor  a  moment's  dissimulation. 

Sir  C.  There  are  some,  now,  who  would  feed 
moroseness  and  misanthropy  with  such  events  :  to 
me  they  give  delight,  as  convictions  and  warnings 
to  mankind. 


Lady  E.  Of  how  saperior  a  quality,  my  good 
nncle,  must  be  the  benevolence  you  possess!  It 
rises  with  the  progress  of  mischief;  and  is  grati- 
fied (upon  principles  of  general  good)  by  finding 
confidence  abused,  and  esteem  misplaced.  Am  I 
not  right  in  attributing  your  joy,  at  present,  to  that 
sort  of  refinement? 

<S'(V  C.  Ah !  and  to  what  sensations,  my  good 
niece,  shall  be  attributed  the  present  stale  of  your 
spirits?  to  the  disgust  you  took  to  Clifford,  almost 
at  first  sight  ?  It  will  not  be  with  indifterence,  but 
pleasure,  you  will  hear  of  his  turning  out  the 
veriest  rascal,  the  most  complete  impostor,  the 
most  abandoned — But  hold,  hold!  1  must  not 
wrong  him  by  superlatives  :  he  is  matched,  too. 

Lady  E.  Really!  I  congratulate  you  upon  such 
a  check  of  charity. 

Sir  C.  And  I  wish  you  joy,  my  pretty  pert 
one,  upon  the  credit  your  sex  has  acquired,  in  pro- 
ducing this  other  chef-d'oeuvre  ;  such  a  composition 
of  the  highest  vices  and  the  lowest.  But  your  good- 
nature will,  I  dare  say,  easily  find  palUatives  for 
both  parlies. 

Lady  E.  Come,  sir;  no  more  of  your  sarcasms. 
I  can  treat  wrong  actions  with  levity,  and  yet  con- 
sider them  with  detestation.  Prudes  and  preten- 
ders condemn  with  austerity.  To  the  collection  of 
suspicions  you  are  master  of,  let  me  add  one  :  in  a 
young  lady,  of  the  delicacy  and  age  you  have  de- 
scribed, always  suspect  the  virtue  that  does  not 
wear  a  smile. 

Sir  C.  And  the  sincerity  that  wears  one  awk- 
wardly. 

Enter  Prompt,  hastily. 

Prompt.  Joy  to  your  honour;  1  see  you  have 
caught  her. 

SirC    Her!     Whom? 

Prompt.  (Lady  E,  turning.')  I  ask  your  lady- 
ship's pardon.  Having  only  the  glimpse  of  a  petti- 
coal,  and  knowing  the  object  of  my  chase  was  in 
this  house,  I  confess  I  mistook  you. 

Sir  C  In  this  house? 

Prompt.  As  sure  as  we  are.  She  came  in  through 
the  garden,  under  Mr.  Cliftbrd's  arm ;  up  the  other 
stairs,  I  suppose.  If  my  lady  had  been  hereabouts, 
she  must  have  seen  her. 

Lady  E.  (  Confused.)  Yes ;  but,  unluckily,  I  was 
quite  out  of  the  way. 

Sir  C.  Such  audaciousness  passes  credibility. 
Emily,  what  do  you  ihink  of  him  ? 

Lady  E.  That  he  is  a  monster.  (Aside.)  How 
my  dilemmas  multiply  ! 

SirC.  What,  to  my  house?  to  his  apartment 
here"?  I  wonder  he  did  not  ask  for  protection  in 
your's  :  what  should  you  have  said? 

Lady  E,  I  don't  know ;  but,  had  I  been  so  im- 
posed upon  as  to  receive  her,  I  should  scorn  to  be- 
tray even  the  criminal  I  had  engaged  to  protect. 

Sir  C.  (Tries  at  the  door,  and  finds  it  locked.') 
Emily,  my  dear,  do  ring  the  bell,  to  know  if  the 
housekeeper  has  a  second  key  to  this  lock. 

Lady  E.  What  shall  I  do  ? 

Prompt.  She  is  certainly  there,  sir,  and  cannot 
escape.  Where  can  she  better  remain,  till  you 
can  assemble  all  parties,  confront  them,  face  to 
face,  and  bring  everything  that  has  passed  to  a 
full  explanation? 

SirC.  With  all  my  heart;  send  and  collect 
everybody  concerned,  as  fast  as  possible.  How 
I  long  for  so  complicated  an  exhibition  of  the  pu- 
rity of  the  human  heart.  Come  with  me,  Emily, 
and  help  to  digest  my  plan.  Friends  and  lovers, 
what  a  scene  shall  we  shew  you  1  \_Exeunt, 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment. 
Enter  CLIFFORD  and  RIGHTLY. 
Clif.  Your  knowledge  in    the  profession,  Mr. 
Rightly,  is  as   unquestionable  as  your  integrity  ; 
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but  Ihere  is  something  so  surprising  in  tbe  recovery 
of  the  Charlton  estate:  if  yon  knew,  too,  how  the 
value  of  the  acquisition  is  enhanced,  by  the  oppor- 
tune moment  in  which  it  presents  itself — I  am  in 
too  much  emotion  to  thank  you  as  I  ought. 

liight.  Sir,  I  want  neither  compliment  nor  ac- 
knowledgment for  revealing  what  I  should  be  a 
parly  to  dishonesty  to  conceal. 

C'lif.  You  have  a  right  to  all  my  thoughts  :  but 
I  have  an  appointment  to  obey,  that  admits  no  time 
for  explanation.  Favour  ine,  for  a  moment,  with 
your  pencil,  and  a  blank  page  in  that  memorandum- 
book.     {Clifford  writes.) 

Right.  My  life  on't,  his  head  is  turned  upon 
some  girl  not  worth  a  shilling.  There  is  an  amia- 
ble defect,  but  a  very  observable  one,  in  the  na- 
ture of  some  men.  A  good  head  and  heart  operate 
as  eftectually  as  vice  or  folly  could  do,  to  make 
them  improvident. 

Clif.  Mr.  Rightly,  I  confide  to  your  bands  a 
new  secret  relative  to  the  Charlton  estate  ;  do  not 
read  it  till  you  return  home.  (Gives  the  book.) 
There,  Gayville,  is  one  reply  to  your  challenge  ; 
and  now  for  another.  (Aside,  and  going.) 

Right.  One  moment,  sir:  I  engage  for  no  se- 
crecy that  my  own  judgment  shall  not  warrant. 

Ciif.  And  the  benevolence  of  your  heart  approve. 
Those  are  my  conditions.  lExeunt. 

Scene  II. — Hyde  Park. 
Enter  LORD  Gayville. 

Lord  G.  (Looks  at  his  watch.)  Not  here!  lam 
sure  I  marked  the  hour  as  well  as  the  place  pre- 
cisely in  my  note.  (  Walks  about.)  Had  1  been  told 
three  days  ago,  that  I  should  have  been  the  ap- 
pellant in  a  premeditated  duel,  I  should  have 
thought  it  an  insult  upon  my  principles.  That 
Clifford  should  be  the  gause  of  my  transgressing 
the  legal  and  sacred  duties,  we  have  ever  both 
maintained,  oh  !  it  would  have  seemed  a  visionary 
impossibility.  But  he  comes,  to  cut  reflections 
short. 

Enter  CLIFFORD. 

I  waited  for  you,  sir.  (Clifford  bows.')  That  cere- 
monial would  grace  an  encounter  of  punctilio,  but 
applies  ill  to  the  terms  upon  which  I  have  called 
yon  here. 

Clif.  What  terms  are  those,  my  lord? 

Lord  G.  Vengeance  !  Ample,  final  vengeance  ! 
Draw,  sir. 

CUf.  No,  my  lord  ;  my  sword  is  reserved  for 
more  becoming  purposes  :  it  is  not  the  instrument 
of  passion  ;  and  has  yet  been  untried  in  a  dispute 
with  my  friend. 

Lord  G.  But  why  is  it  not  ready  for  a  different 
trial, — the  vindication  of  perfidy,  the  blackest  spe- 
cies of  perfidy  that  ever  the  malignant  enemy  of 
mankind  infused  into  the  human  breast — perfidy  to 
the  friend  who  loved  and  trusted  you,  and  in  the 
nearest  interests  of  his  heart? 

Clif.  Take  care,  my  lord;  should  my  blood  boil 
like  your's,  and  it  is  rising  fast,  you  know  not  the 
punishment  that  awaits  you.  I  came  temperate  ; 
your  gross  provocation  and  thirst  of  blood  make 
temperance  appear  disgrace  ;  I  am  tempted  to  take 
a  revenge — 

Lord  G.  (Draws.)  The  means  are  ready.  Come, 
sir,  you  are  to  give  an  example  of  qualities  gene- 
rally held  incompatible,  bravery  and  dishonour. 

Clif.  Another  such  a  word,  and  by  heaven!— 
How  have  I  deserved  this  opinion? 

Lord  G.  Ask  your  conscience.  Under  the  mask 
of  friendship,  j'ou  have  held  a  secret  intercourse 
with  the  woman  I  adore  ;  you  have  supplanted  me 
in  her  affections,  you  have  robbed  me  of  the  very 
charm  of  my  life  :  can  you  deny  il? 

Clif.  I  avow  it  all. 


Lord  O.  Unparalleled  insolence  of  guilt ! 

Clif.  Are  you  sure  there  is  nothing  within  the 
scope  of  possibility  that  would  excuse  or  atone — 

LordG.  Death,  death  only!  No  abject  sub- 
mission ;  no  compromise  for  infamy.  Choose  in- 
stantly, and  save  yourself  from  the  only  stretch  of 
baseness  left,  the  invention  of  falsehood  to  pal- 
liate— 

Clif.  (In  the  utmost  agitation,  and  drawing  his 
sword.)  Falsehood!  You  shall  have  no  other  ex- 
planation. (After  a  struggle  within  himself,  Clifford 
drops  the  point,  and  exposes  his'  breast.) 

LordG.  Stand  upon  your  defence,  sir.  What 
do  you  mean  ? 

Clif.  You  said  nothing  but  my  life  would  satisfy 
you  ;  take  it,  and  remember  me. 

Lord  G.  I  say  so  still ;  but  upon  an  equal  pledge. 
I  am  no  assassin. 

Clif.  (  With  great  emotion.)  If  to  strike  at  the 
heart  of  your  friend,  (more  deeply  than  that  poor 
instrument  in  your  hand  could  do,)  makes  an  assas- 
sin, you  have  been  one  already. 

LordG.  That  look,  that  tone,  how  like  to  inno- 
cence! Had  he  not  avowed  such  abominable 
practices — 

Clif.  I  avow  them  again :  T  have  rivalled  yon  in 
the  love  of  the  woman  you  adore;  her  affections 
are  rivetted  to  me.  I  have  removed  her  from  your 
sight ;  secured  her  from  your  recovery — 

LordG.  D n! 

Clif.  I  have  done  it  to  save  unguarded  beauty  ; 
to  save  unprotected  innocence  ;  to  save — a  sister. 

Lord  G.  A  sister! 

Clif.  (  With  exultation.)  "  Vengeance  !  Ample, 
final  vengeance!"  (A  pause.)  It  is  accomplished  ; 
over  him,  and  over  myself;  my  victory  is  complete. 

Lord  G.  Where  shall  I  hide  my  shame ! 

Clif.  We'll  share  it,  and  forget  it  here.  (Em- 
braces.) 

Lord  G.  Why  did  you  keep  the  secret  from 
me? 

Clif.  I  knew  it  not  myself,  till  the  strange  con- 
currence of  circumstances,  to  which  you  were  in 
part  witness,  a  few  hours  since,  brought  it  to  light. 
I  meant  to  impart  to  you  the  discovery,  when  my 
temper  took  fire.  Let  us  bury  our  mutual  errors 
in  the  thought,  that  we  now,  for  life,  are  friends. 

LordG.  Brotliers,  Clifford.  Let  us  interchange 
that  title,  and  doubly,  doubly  ratify  it.  Unite  me  to 
your  charming  sister;  accept  the  hand  of  Lady  Emilj 
in  return  ;  her  heart  I  have  discovered  to  be  your's. 
We'll  leave  the  world  to  the  sordid  and  the  taste- 
less: let  an  Alscrip,  or  a  Sir  Clement  Flint,  wan- 
der after  the  phantom  of  happiness  ;  we  shall  find 
her  real  retreat,  and  hold  her  by  the  bonds  she 
covets, — virtue,  love,  and  friendship. 

Clif.  Not  a  word  more,  my  lord;  the  bars  against 
your  proposal  are  insuperable. 

Lord  G.  What  bars  ? 

Clif.  Honour,  propriety,  and  pride. 

LordG.  Pride,  Clifford! 

Clif.  Yes,  my  lord :  Harriet  Clifford  shall  not 
steal  the  hand  of  a  prince  ;  nor  will  I,  though  doat- 
ing  on  Lady  Emily  with  a  passion  like  your  own, 
bear  the  idea  of  a  clandestine  union  in  a  family,  to 
whom  I  am  bound  by  oblit;ation  and  trust.  Indeed, 
my  lord,  without  Sir  Clement's  consent,  you  must 
think  no  more  of  my  sister. 

LordG.  Stern  stoic,  but  I  will,  and  not  clan- 
destinely; I'll  in.stantly  to  Sir  Clement. 

Clif.  Do  not  be  rash  ;  Fortune,  or  some  better 
agent,  is  working  in  wonders.  Meet  me,  presently, 
at  your  uncle's  ;  in  the  meanwhile,  promise  not  to 
stir  in  this  business. 

Lord  G.  What  hope  from  delay  ? 

Clif.  Promise. 

Lord  G.  I  am  in  a  state  to  catch  at  shadows. 
I'll  try  to  obey  you. 

Clif.  Farewell!  ^Exeunt. 
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[Act  V. 


Scene  III.— .Sir  Clement  Flint's  House. 


Enter  Miss  ALscRiP./oZ/oioerf  bij  Mrs.  Blandish. 

Miss  Ah.  I  am  delighted  at  this  saminons  from 
Sir  Clement,  Blandish  ;  poor  old  clear-sight,  I  hope 
he  has  projected  a  reconciliation. 

Mrs.  B.  How  I  rejoice  to  see  those  smiles  re- 
turned to  the  face  that  was  made  for  them  ! 

MissAls.  Returned,  Blandish?  I  desire  jou  will 
not  insinuate  it  ever  was  without  them.  Why  sure, 
you  would  not  have  the  world  imagine  the  temper 
of  an  heiress  of  my  class,  was  to  be  ruffled  by  the 
loss  of  a  paltry  earl :  I  have  been  highly  diverted 
with  what  has  passed  from  beginning  to  end. 

Mrs.  B.  Well,  if  good  humour  can  be  a  fault, 
sure  the  excess  you  carry  it  to  must  be  the  example. 

Miss  Als.  I  desire  it  may  be  made  known  in  all 
companies,  that  I  have  done  nothing  but  laugh  : 
uay,  it  is  true  too. 

Mrs.  B.  My  dear  creature,  of  what  consequence 
is  the  truth,  when  you  are  charging  me  with  the 
execution  of  your  desires  1 

Miss  Als.  But  did  you  remember  the  airs  of  the 
moppet?  Could  anything  be  more  ridiculous  ? 

Mrs.  B.  The  rivalship  you  mean.  Rival  Miss 
Alscrip  !  He,  he,  he  ! 

Miss  Als.  Yes  ;  but  when  you  take  this  tone  in 
public,  laugh  a  little  louder. 

Mrs.B.  Rival  Miss  Alscrip  I  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Both.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mrs.  B.  For  mirth's  sake,  what  is  become  of  the 
rival"!  Whom  will  you  choose  she  shall  have  run 
away  with  1 

Miss  Als.  Leave  it  in  doubt  as  it  is  :  fixing  cir- 
cumstances confines  the  curiosity  to  one  story 
which  may  be  disproved  ;  uncertainty  leaves  it  open 
to  a  hundred,  and  makes  them  all  probable.  But 
I  hear  some  of  the  company  upon  the  stairs  :  now. 
Blandish,  you  shall  be  witness  to  the  temper  and 
dignity  with  which  a  woman  of  my  consequence 
can  discard  a  quality  courtship  that  ofiends  her. 

Mrs.  B.  Sweet  tempered  soul ! 

Enter  Sir  Clement  Flint. 
Sir  C.  Miss  Alscrip,  your — 

Enter  BLANDISH  out  of  breath. 

Mr.  B.  The  duel's  over. 

Sir  C.  And  the  parties  unhurt.  You  are  too  late 
in  your  intelligence  by  some  minutes.  But  I  know 
you  must  rejoice  {ironically )  from  your  attach- 
ment to  all  parlies.     Miss  Alscrip,  your  very — 

Miss  Als.  Duel !  Pray  let  us  hear  the  particulars. 
As  there  is  no  mischief,  I  shall  not  faint  (i;-onJca%.) 

Sir  C.  I  guess  it  has  been  of  the  common-place 
kind.  Hats  over  the  the  brows,  glum  silence, 
thrust,  parry,  and  risposle :  explain  and  shake 
hands.  Your  man  of  honour  never  sets  his  friend 
right,  till  he  has  exchanged  a  shot  or  a  thrust.  Oh  ! 
a  little  steel  recipe  is  a  morning  whet  to  the  tem- 
per :  it  carries  oft"  all  qualms,  and  leaves  the  di- 
gestion free  for  anything  that  is  presented  to  it. 

MissAls.  Dear,  how  fortunate !  considering  the 
pills  some  folks  have  to  swallow. 

Sir  C.  Blandish,  see  if  the  door  of  Clifford's 
room  is  yet  unlocked  ;  there  is  a  person  within  you 
little  expect  to  find,  and  whom  it  may  be  proper  for 
this  lady  and  me  to  interrogate  together. — {The 
door  opens  and  discovers  Ladv  Emily.) 

Mr.  B.  Lady  Emily  ! 

Sir  C.  Inexplicable,  with  a  vengeance. 

Miss  Als.  {Aside.)  Lady  Emily  shut  up  in  Clif- 
ford's apartment !  Beyond  my  expectation,  indeed. 

Sir  V.  Lady  Emily,  I  know  you  were  always 
cautious  whom  you  visited,  and  never  gave  a  better 
proof  of  your  discernment. 

Lady  E.  Never.  Oh  !  my  poor  dear  uncle,  you 
little  think  what  is  going  to  befall  you. 

Sir  C.  Not  a  disappointment  in  love,  I  hope. 


Lady  E.  No;  but  in  something  much  nearer 
your  heart.  Your  system  is  threatened  with  a 
blow,  that  I  think,  and  from  my  soul  I  hope,  it 
never  will  recover  :  would  you  guess  that  the  sa- 
gacious observations  of  your  whole  life  are  upon 
the  point  of  being  confounded  by  the  production — 

SirC.  Of  what? 

Lady  E.  A  woman  of  ingenuous  discretion,  and 
a  man  of  unaffected  integrity. 

Sir  C.  Ah  ! 

Mrs.  B.  What  can  she  mean"! 

Miss  Als.  Nothing  good,  she  looks  so  pleasant. 

Lady  E.  Come  forth,  my  injured  friend.  Our 
personal  acquaintance  has  been  short,  but  our 
hearts  were  intimate  from  the  first  si^hi.  {Presenting 
her.)     Your  prisoner,  sir,  is  Miss  Harriet  Cliiford. 

Sir  C.  Cliff"ord's  sister  ! 

Miss  Als.  What,  the  run-away  Alton  turned 
into  a  sprig  of  quality! 

Lady  E.  {To  Miss  Alscrip.)  The  humble  de- 
pendent of  Alscrip-house  ;  the  wanton,  the  paragon 
of  fraud;  the  only  female  that  can  equal  Clifford. 
(7*0  Sir  Clement.)    She  is  indeed! 

Mr.  B.  {Aside.)  Oh  !  rot  the  source  of  the  fa- 
mily fondness  :  I  see  I  have  no  card  left  in  my  fa- 
vour, but  the  heiress.  {During  this  conversation, 
aside,  Lady  Emily  seems  encouraging  Miss  Clifford.') 

SirC.  {To  himself .)  "  Ingenuous  discretion  !'' 

Enter  CLIFFORD,  and  runs  to  his  sister. 
Clif.  My  dearest  Harriet !  the  joy  I  purposed  in 
presenting  you  here,  is  anticipated  :  but,  my  blame- 
less fugitive  !  when  your  story  is  known,  my  pride 
in  you  will  not  be  a  wonder.  Miss  Clifford,  behold 
your  persecutor  and  your  convert. 

Enter  Lord  Gayville. 

Lord  G.  Her  persecutor  and  her  convert !  Her 
virtues,  which  no  humility  could  conceal,  and  every 
trial  made  more  resplendent,  discovered,  disgi'aced, 
and  reclaimed  a  libertine. 

Miss  Clif.  How  am  I  distressed !  What  ought  I 
to  answer?  {Aside.) 

Lord  G.  Impressed  sentiment  upon  desire,  gave 
honour  to  passion,  and  drew  from  my  soul  a  vow, 
which  heaven  chastise  me  when  I  violate,  to  ob- 
tain her  by  a  legal,  sacred  claim  ;  or  renounce  for- 
tune, family,  and  friends,  and  become  a  self-devoted 
outcast  of  the  world. 

Miss  Clif.  Oh  !  brother,  interpose. 

Sir  C.  My  lord,  your  fortune,  family,  and  friends, 
are  much  obliged  to  you.  Your  part  is  perfect. 
Mr.  Clifford,  you  are  called  upon.  Miss,  in  strict 
propriety,  throws  the  business  upon  her  relations. 
Come,  finish  the  comedy,  join  one  of  her  hands  to 
the  gallant's,  while,  with  the  other,  she  covers  her 
blushes ;  and  he  in  rapture  delivers  the  morale 
All  for  Love,  or  the  World  well  lost. 

Clif.  Be  patient,  my  Harriet,  this  is  the  school 
for  prejudice,  and  the  lesson  of  its  shame  is  near. 

MissAls.  1  vow  these  singular  circumstances  give 
me  quite  a  confusion  of  pleasure.  The  astonishing 
good  fortune  of  my  late  protegee,  in  finding  so  im- 
passioned a  friendship  in  her  brother's  bed  chani-  , 
ber ;  the  captivating  eloquence  of  Lord  Gayville, 
in  winding  up  an  iclaircissement  which  I  admire, 
(not  for  the  first  time  to-day,)  and  the  superlative 
joy  Sii;  Clement  must  feel  at  an  union,  founded  upon 
the  purity  of  the  passions,  are  subjects  of  such  dif- 
ferent congratulation,  that  I  hardly  know  where  to 
begin. 

Lady  E.  {Aside.)  Charming!  her  insolence  will 
justify  what  so  seldom  occurs  to  one  ;  a  severe  re- 
tort, without  a  possible  sense  of  compunction. 

MissAls.  But  in  point  of  fortune,  don't  imagine, 
,  Sir  Clement,  I  would  insinuate  that  the  lady  is  des- 
titute.   Oh  Lord,  far  from  it !  Her  musical  talents 
are  a  portion. 

Alscrip.  {Without.)  Why,  stop  a  moment. 


Scene  3.]  THE  HEITIESS. 

Sir  C.  What  have  we  here— the  lawyers  in  dis- 
pute 1 

Enter  Alscrip. 

Alscrip.  You  have  not  heard  my  last  word  yet. 
Enter  Rightly, 

Right.  You  have  heard  mine,  sir. 

Alscrip.  I'll  make  the  live  thousand  I  oflered, 
ten.     (To  Rightly.) 

Right.  Millions  would  not  bribe  me.  (Coming 
forward.)  When  I  detect  wrong,  and  vindicate  the 
sufferer,  I  feel  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  England,  and 
the  pride  of  a  practitioner. 

Alscrip.  Lucifer  confound  such  practices!  (Sir 
Clement,  Lord  Gayville,  Lady  Emily,  Clifford,  and 
Miss  Clifford,  form  one  group.  Rightly  opens  adeed, 
midpoints  out  apart  of  it  to  Sir  Clement.  Mr.  and 
Miss  Alscrip  talk  apart.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blandish 
are  farther  back,  observing.)  That  cursed  !  cursed 
flaw. 

Miss  Als.  Flaw!  who  has  dared  to  talk  of  one? 
not  in  my  reputation,  sir  1 

Alscrip.  No,  but  in  my  estate;  which  is  a  d — d 
deal  worse. 

Miss  Als.  How?  what"?  when?  where?  The  es- 
tate that  was  to  be  settled  upon  me? 

Alscrip.  Yes:  but  that  me  turned  topsy-turvy, 
when  me  broke  into  my  room  this  morning,  and  the 
devil  followed,  to  fly  away  with  all  my  faculties  at 
once.  I  am  ruined.  Let  us  see  what  you  will  settle 
upon  your  poor  father. 

Miss  A  Is.  I  settle  upon  you  1 

Mrs.  B.  This  is  an  embarrassing  accident. 

Miss  Als.  Yes;  and  a  pretty  help  you  are,  with  a 
.drop  chin,  like  a  frontispiece  to  the  Lamentations. 

Right.  (Coming  forward  with  Sir  Clement.)  I 
stated  this  with  some  doubt  this  morning,  but  now 
my  credit  as  a  lawyer  upon  the  issue.  The  heiress 
falls  short  of  the  terms  in  your  treaty  by  two  thou- 
sand pounds  a-year  ;  which  this  deed,  lately  and 
providentially  discovered,  entails  upon  the  heirs  of 
Sir  William  Charlton,  and  consequently,  in  right  of 
his  mother,  upon  this  gentleman. 

Lady  E.  How  I 

Lord  G.  Happy  disappointment. 

SirC.  (Aside.)  Two  thousand  a-year  to  Clifford! 
It's  a  pity,  for  the  parade  of  disinterestedness,  that 
'be  opened  his  designs  upon  Emily,  before  he  knew 
his  pretentions. 

Lady  E.  (Aside.)  Now,  if  there  were  twenty 
ceilings,  and  as  many  floors,  could  not  I  find  a  spot 
to  settle  ray  silly  looks  upon. 

Sir  C.  (Turning  towards  Alscrip.)  Palm  a  false 
title  upon  me  1  I  should  have  thought  the  attempt 
beyond  the  collective  assurance  of  Westminster- 
hall  ;  and  he  takes  the  loss  as  much  at  heart  as  if 
he  bought  the  estate  with  his  own  mone}'. 

Alscrip.  (With  hesitation.)  Sir  Clement,  what 
think  you  of  an  amicable  adjustment  of  all  these 
businesses? 

Sir  C.  (Ironically.)  Nothing  can  be  more  rea- 
sonable. The  value  of  Miss  Alscrip's  amiable  dis- 
position, placed  against  the  abatement  of  her  for- 
tune, is  a  matter  of  the  most  easy  computation  ; 
and  to  decide  the  portion  Mr.  Clifford  ought  to  re- 
linquish of  his  acquisition.  Lady  Emily,  will  you 
be  a  referee  1 

Lady  E.  (Aside.)  Yes,  the  lynx  has  me.  I 
thought  I  should  not  escape,  (To  him.)  No,  sir  ; 
my  poor  abilities  only  extend  to  an  amicable  en- 
deavour here.  (To  Miss  Alscrip.)  And  really. 
Miss  Alscrip,  I  see  no  reason  for  your  being  dis- 
pirited ;  there  may  be  many  ready-made  titles  at 
market,  within  the  reach  of  your  purse.  Or  why 
should  not  a  woman  of  your  consequence  originate 
her  own  splendour?  there's  an  old  admirer  of  mine, 
he  would  make  a  very  pretty  lord,  and,  indeed, 
would  contribute  something  on  his  own  part,  to  ease 
!the  purchase.    The  Blandish  family  is  well  with 
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all  administrations,  and  a  new  coronet  is  always 
as  big  again  as  an  old  one.  I  don't  see  how  you 
could  lay  out  part  of  your  independency  to  more 
advantage. 

Mr.  B.  (Aside.)  Yes  ;  but  since  flaws  are  in 
fashion,  I  shall  look  a  little  into  things  before  I 
agree  to  the  bargairu 

Miss  Als.  (Aside.)  I'll  die  before  I  discover  my 
vexation  ;  and  yet  no  title,  no  place — 

Lady  E.  Depend  upon  it,  Miss  Alscrip,  your 
place  will  be  found  exactly  where  it  ought  to  be. 
The  public  eye,  in  this  country,  is  never  long  de- 
ceived. Believe  me,  and  cherish  obscurity.  Title 
may  bring  forward  merits,  but  it  also  places  our 
defects  in  horrid  relief. 

Alscrip.  Molly,  the  sooner  we  get  out  of  court 
the  better ;  we  have  d — ly  the  worst  of  this 
cause;  so  come  along,  Molly,  (taking  her  by  the 
arm)  and  farewell  to  Berkeley  Square.  Whoever 
wants  Alscrip  House,  will  find  it  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Furnival's  Inn,  with  the  noble  title  of 
Scrivener,  in  capitals  ;  blank  bonds  at  the  windows, 
and  a  brass  knocker  at  the  door.  (Pulling  her.) 
Come  along,  Molly. 

Miss  Als.  (Aside.)  Oh!  the  barbarous  meta- 
morphosis! But  his  flusterums  for  a  week,  will 
serve  ray  temper  as  a  regimen  ;  I  will  then  take 
the  management  of  my  affairs  into  my  own  hands, 
and  break  from  my  cloud  anew  :  and  you  shall 
find  (to  the  company)  there  are  those  without  a 
coronet,  that  can  be  as  saucy,  and  as  loud,  and  stop 
the  way  in  all  public  places,  as  well  as  the  best  of 
you.  (Lady  Emily  laughs.)  Yes,  madam,  and 
without  borrowing  your  ladyship's  airs. 

Alscrip,  (Pulling  her.)  Come  along,  Molly. 

Miss  Als.  Oh!  you  have  been  a  jewel  of  a  father. 
^Exeunt  Mr.  and  Miss  Alscrip. 

Lady  E.  Mrs.  Blandish,  sure  you  do  not  leave 
your  friend,  Miss  Alscrip,  in  distress  1 

Mrs.  B.  We'll  not  disturb  the  ashes  of  the  dead, 
my  sweet  Lady  Emily, 

Mr.  B.  Oh  !  my  sweet  sister,  none  of  your  flou- 
rishes. In  the  present  mood  of  the  company,  even 
mine  would  not  do.  Truth  and  sentiment  have  the 
ascendency.  But  let  then,  alone  ;  and  they'll  come 
round  again.  (Addressing  the  company.)  Flattery 
is  the  diet  of  good  humour,  and  not  one  of  you  can 
live  without  it;  and  when  you  quarrel  with  the  fa- 
mily of  Blandish,  you  only  leave  refined  cookery 
to  be  fed  upon  scraps,  by  a  poor  cousin  or  a  led 
captain.     (Taking  his  sister  by  the  arm.) 

Mrs.  B.  (  With  a  look  of  courtship  to  the  company.) 
Oh  !  the  two  charming  pairs  ! 

Mr.  B.  (Pulling  her  away.)  Oh!  thou  walking 
dedication !  [^Exeunt. 

LordG.  Precious  group,  fare  ye  well.  (To  Sir 
Clement.)  And  now,  sir,  whatever  may  be  your  de- 
terminations towards  me,  here  are  pretensions  you 
may  patronize  without  breach  of  discretion.  The 
estate  which  devolves  to  my  friend — 

Right.  To  prevent  errors,  is  not  his  to  bestow. 

Sir  C.  What  now,  more  flaws? 

Right.  The  estate  was  his  beyond  the  reach  of 
controversy:  but  before  he  was  truly  sure  of  it,  on 
his  way  to  Hyde-Park,  did  this  spendthrift,  by  a 
stroke  of  his  pen,  divest  himself  of  every  shilling. 
Here  is  the  covenant  by  which  he  binds  himself  to 
execute  proper  conveyances  as  soon  as  the  neces- 
sary forms  can  be  gone  through. 

Lord  G.  And  in  favour  of  whom  is  this  despe- 
rate act  ? 

Right.  Of  a  most  dangerous  seducer;  a  little 
mercenary,  that,  when  she  gets  hold  of  the  heart, 
does  not  leave  an  atom  of  it  our  own. 

All.  How! 

Right.  And  there  she  stands,  (pointing  to  Miss 
Clifford)  with  a  look  and  an  emotion  that  would 
condemn  her  before  any  court  in  the  universe. 

Lady  E.  Glorious,  matchless  Clifford! 
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THE  HEIRESS. 


[Act 


Miis  Clif.  Brother,  this  mnst  not  be. 

Clif.  Your  parden,  my  dear  Harriet,  it  is  done. 
Sir  Clement,  my  sister's  fortune  is  still  far  short 
of  what  you  expected  with  Miss  Alscrip  ;  for  that 
deficiency,  I  have  only  to  offer  the  virtues  Lord 
Gay  ville  has  proved,  and  the  affection  siie  found  it 
easier  to  control  than  to  conceal.  If  you  will  re- 
ceive her,  thus  circumstanced,  into  your  family, 
mine  has  been  an  acquisition,  indeed. 

Lady  E.  {Coming  up  to  Sir  Clement.)  Now,  sir, 
where's  the  suspicion  ?  Where  is,  now,  the  ruling 
principle  that  governs  mankind  1  Througii  what 
perspective,  by  what  trial,  will  you  find  self-in- 
terest here?  "What,  not  one  pithy  word  to  mock 
my  credulity!  Alas!  poor  Yorick ;  quite  chop- 
fallen.  Forgive  me,  sir,  I  own  I  am  agitated  to 
extravagance.  You  found  me  disconcerted  at  the 
first  discovery  ;  I  am  delighted  at  the  last ;  there's 
a  problem  of  my  disposition  worthy  your  solving. 

Sir  C.  {Who  has  been  very  thoughtful.)  Mr. 
Rightly,  favour  me  with  that  paper  in  your  hand. 

Might.  Mr.  Clifford's  engagement,  sir?  {Gives 
the  paper  ;  Sir  Clement  looks  it  over,  and  tears  it.) 
What  do  yon  mean,  sir? 

Sir  C.  To  cancel  the  obligation,  and  pay  the 
equivalent  to  Gayville  ;  or  if  Clifford  will  have  his 
own  way,  and  become  a  beggar  by  renewing  it,  to 
make  an  heiress  of  my  own  for  his  reparation  ;  and 
there   she  stands,  {pointing  to  Lady  Emily)  with 


sensibility  and  vivacity  so  uncommonly  blended, 
that  they  extract  benevolence  wherever  it  exists, 
and  create  it  where  it  never  was  before.  Your 
point  is  carried  ;  you  may  both  fall  upon  your 
knees,  for  the  consent  of  the  ladies. 
■  Lord  G.  {To  Miss  Clifford.)  In  this  happy  mo- 
ment, let  my  errors  be  forgot,  and  my  love  alone 
remembered. 

Miss  Clif.  With  these  sanctions  for  my  avowal, 
I  will  not  deny  that  I  saw  and  felt  the  sincerity  of 
your  attachment,  from  the  time  it  was  capable  of 
being  restrained  by  respect. 

Clif.  Words  are  wanting,  Lady  Emily — 

LadyE.  I  wish  they  may,  with  all  my  heart;  but 
it  is  generally  remarked,  that  wanting  words  is  the 
beginning  of  a  florid  set  speech.  To  be  serious. 
Clifford,  we  want  but  little  explanation  on  either 
side;  Clement  will  tell  you  how  long  we  have  con- 
versed by  our  actions.  {Gives  her  hand.)  My  dear 
uncle,  how  a  smile  becomes  you  in  its  natural 
meaning. 

Sir  C.  If  you  think  me  a  convert,  you  are  mis- 
taken :  I  have  ever  believed  self  to  be  the  predo- 
minant principle  of  the  human  mind  ;  my  heart,  at 
this  instant,  confirms  the  doctijne.  There's  my 
problem  for  your's,  my  dear  Etnily,  and  may  all 
who  hear  me,  agree  in  this  solution:  To  reward 
the  deserving,  and  make  those  we  love  happy,  is 
self-interest  in  the  extreme.  [^Exeunt. 
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ACT  I, 

Scene  I. —  The  Hall  of  an  hotel,  with  a  spacious 
staircase. 

Enter  the  Master  and  Jenkins  meeting. 

Master.  Why,  where  are  all  the  fellows,  JeDkina? 
Don't  yon  hear  the  bell  No.  9? 

Jenk.  Tom  is  gone  up  to  answer  it,  sir. 

Master.  Who  occupies  that  apartment'! 

Jenk.  The  handsome  youth  and  girl,  that  arrived 
late  last  night. 

Master.  Just  as  I  was  going  to  bed? 

Jenk.  Yes,  sir. 

Master.  He  is  quite  a  boy. 

Jenk.  Razor  has  never  robbed  him  of  a  hair. 

Master.  Some  stripling,  perhaps,  tliat  has  run 
away  with  his  mother's  maid. 

Jenk.  They  ordered  separate  beds. 

Master.  Well,  see  what  they  want. 

Jenk.  Yes,  sir. 

Master.  And,  harkye!  be  attentive  the  moment 
yoo  hear  Lord  and  Lady  Vibrate,  or  their  daughter, 
stirring.  People  of  quality  must  never  be  neg- 
lected. 

Jenk.  Oh!  no,  sir.    Here  is  Doctor  Gosterman. 

[Exit. 
Enter  DOCTOR  Gosterman. 

Master.  Good  morrow,  Doctor. 
Doctor.  Coot  morgen,   my  tear  friend.    Is  de 
Fiprate  family  fisible  to  see? 


Master.  Not  yet. 

Doctor.  My  lordtship  und  my  latyship  vas  sharge 
me  to  mit  dem  betime. 

Master.  You  are  a  great  favourite  there.  Doctor. 

Doctor.  Ya,  sair.  Dat  I  am  eferyvhere. 

Master.  You  act  in  a  double  capacity  :  physician, 
and  privy-counsellor. 

Doctor.  Und  I  am  as  better  in  de  von  as  in  de 
oder. 

Master.  Why,  ay,  Doctor,  you  have  a  smooth 
pleasant  manner. 

Doctor.  Ya,  sair.  Dat  is  my  vay.  I  mix  do 
syrup  mit  all  my  prescription. 

Master.  Ay,  ay,  you  are  a  useful  person. 

Doctor.  Ya,  sair.  Dat  is  my  vay.  I  leave 
Yarmany,  und  I  com  at  Englnndt  mit  little  money, 
und  great  cunning  in  de  art  and  de  science.  I  shall 
af  de  essence,  und  de  cream,  und  de  balsam,  und 
de  syrup,  und  de  electric,  und  de  magnetic,  und  de 
mineral,  und  de  vegetable,  nnd  de  air,  und  de  earse, 
und  de  sea,  and  all  dat  vas  subject  under  my  com- 
mand. So  I  make  de  nation  benefit,  und  myself 
rish.     Dat  is  ray  vay. 

Master.  Yes ;  you  can  tickle  the  guineas  into 
your  pocket. 

Doctor.  Ya,  sair.     Dat  is  my  vay. 

Master.  You  have  had  many  patients. 

Doctor.  Ya,  sair.  I  af  cure  tousand  nnd  tou- 
sand.     Dat  is  my  vay. 

Master,  And  how  many  have  you  killed.  Doctor? 

Doctor.  Der  teufel,  sair !  Kill !  Ven  my  patient 
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vas  die,  dat  vas  natare  dat  vas  kill.  Yen  d^  vas 
cure,  dat  vas  Doctor  Von  GostermaDs.  Dat  is  my 
vay.  No  sair ;  Doctor  Von  Gostermans  vas  kill 
himself,  dat  oder  people  may  live. 

Master,  How  do  you  mean  kill  yourself,  Doctor? 
Doctor.  Der  teufel,  sair!  Vas  I  not  be  call 
here?  Vas  I  not  be  call  dere?  Vas  I  not  be  call 
eferyvhere?  I  af  bundert  and  tousand  patient  dat 
die  efery  day  till  I  vas  com.  So  I  vas  drive  to  de 
city;  nnd  dere  I  vas  meet  my  besten  friend,  de 
gout,  de  apoplexy,  und  de  astbmatica :  und  den  I 
vas  drive  to  de  inn  of  court,  und  de  lawyer;  nnd 
dere  I  vas  find  more  of  my  besten  friend ;  de  hy- 
dropica,  de  rheumatica,  nnd  de  paralytica. 

Master.  What,  Doctor,  the  lawyers  and  inns  of 
eourt  paralytic? 
Doctor.  Ya,  sair. 

Master,  I  wish  they  were,  with  all  my  soul ! 
Doctor.  Und  den  I  vas  drive  and  make  my  re- 
verence mit  de  lordt,  und  mit  de  duke,  und  mit  de 
grandee ;  und  dere  I  vas  meet  mosh  oder  of  my 
besten  friend ;  de  hypochondrica,  de  spasmodica, 
de  hysterica,  de  marasma,  de  morbid  aB'ection,  de 
tremor,  und  de  mist  before  de  eye. 

Master.  Morbid  affections,  tremors,  and  mists 
before  the  eyes,  the  diseases  of  the  great? 

Doctor.  Ya,  sair.  Und  dey  vas  grow  vorse  nnd 
verse  eferyday. 

Master.  Well,  well,  they  have  chosen  a  skilful 
doctor. 

Doctor,  Ya,  sair.  I  shall  do  all  deir  business, 
efery  von.  Dat  is  my  vay.  I  shall  af  de  essence, 
und  de  cream,  und  de  balsam,  und  de  syrup,  und 
de  electric,  und  de  magnetic,  und  de  mineral,  und 
de  vegetable,  und  deair,  undde  earse,  und  de  sea, 
■nnd  all  dat  vas  subject  under  my  command.  Dat 
is  my  vay.  Bote  dat  is  as  noting  at  all.  Ah !  sair, 
my  liebste;  you  vas  my  besten  friend.  You  make 
me  acquaint  myself  mit  all  de  patient  dat  vas  come 
to  your  house  ;  and  so  I  vas  your  besten  friend,  und 
I  vas  gif  de  physic  for  yourself,  und  de  physic  for 
your  shile,  und  de  physic  for  your  vife. 

Master.  For  which  my  wife  will  never  more 
thank  you,  Doctor. 

Doctor.  No ;  your  vife  vas  die,  und  you  vas  tank 
me  yourself.  So  now  you  tell  me  :  af  you  any  new 
customer  dat  vas  com? 

Master.  Yes ;  a  youth,  and  a  girl  that  looks  like 
a  waiting-maid,  arrived  late  last  night. 
Doctor.  Vhich  it  vas  a  person  of  grandeur? 
Master.  Oh !  no  ;  wholly  unattended. 
Doctor.  Ah,  ha!    Vhich  it  vas  a  lofing  couple, 
den? 

Master.  It  seems  not. 

Doctor.  A  poy  and  a  vaiting-vomans!     Dere 
shall  be  someting  mystery  in  dat. 
Master,  So  I  think.    Here  comes  the  girl. 
Doctor.  Ah,  ha  !  Let  me  do.    I  shall  talk  to  her. 
I  shall  begin  by  make  acquaintance  mit  her. 

Enter  LuCY. 
Lucy.  Pray,  sir,  desire  the  waiter  to  make  haste 
with  breakfast. 

Master.  Here,  Jenkins !  Breakfast  to  No.  9.  Be 
quick. 
Jenk.  (Without.)  Yes,  sir. 
Master.  Tea  or  coffee,  madam  ? 
Lucy.  Tea. 

Doctor.  How  do  you  do,  my  tear?     You  vas 
pretty  young  frau;  fery  pretty  girl,  my  tear.    Per- 
haps you  vas  stranger,  my  tear  ? 
Lucy.  Perhaps  1  am. 
Doctor.  Ah  !  Vat  is  your  name,  my  tear? 
Lucy,  That  which  my  godmother  gave  me. 
Doctor.  Your  maistair  af  made  de  long  yourney, 
my  tear. 
Lucy,  Has  he? 
Doctor.  From  vat  country  you  com,  my  tear? 


Lucy.  Hem ! 

Doctor,  I  ask,  fro<n  vat  country  you  com,  my 
tear. 

Lucy.  Ask  again. 

Doctor.  From  de  town  of — eb !  ^ 

LMcy,  Ay.    How  do  yon  call  it? 

Doctor.  Dat  is  vat  I  vant  yon  shall  tell. 

Lucy.  I  see  you  do. 

Doctor.  Your  mastair  is  fery  yoang,  my  tear. 

Lucy.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Doctor.  For  vat  you  tank  me? 

Lucy.  For  your  news. 

Doctor,  Ah,  ha  I    You  are  fery  vitty  and  prettj, 
my  tear. 

Luq/.  More  news.   Thank  yon  again. 

Doctor.  Vat  vas  you  call  de  young  yeotlenian's 
name  ? 

Lucy.  I  will  ask,  and  send  you  word. 

Doctor.  How  long  shall  he  be  stay  in  town? 

Lucy.  Till  he  goes  into  the  country. 

Doctor.  Vat  is  your  capacity,  my  tear? 

Lucy.  Like  3'our's,  little  enough. 

Doctor.  You  not  understandt  me,  my  tear.  Vat 
is  your  post,  your  office? 

Lucy.  To  answer  rude  questions. 

Doctor.  Your  mastair  is  a  mau  of  family? 

Lucy.  Yes.  He  had  a  father  and  mother,  and 
uncles  and  aunts. 

Dottor.  Und  tey  vas  tead? 

Lucy.  I  am  not  a  tombstone. 

Doctor.  Com,  com,  my  tear,  let  you  make  loe 
answer. 

Lucy.  Anan ! 

Enter  Waiter. 

Waiter.  Here  is  the  breakfast,  madam. 

Lucy.  Take  it  up  stairs.  [Exit  with  Waiter, 

Doctor.  Der  teufel!  A  cunning  yipsey  !  She  has 
make  me  raise  my  curiosity.  My  tear !  My  tear  ! 
Com  pack,  my  tear! — [LucY  returns.'] — Do  my 
compliment  to  your  mastair,  und  I  shall  make  me 
mosh  happy  if  I  shall  af  de  honneur  to  make  me 
acquaintance  mit  him.  My  name  is  call  Docteur 
Von  Gostermans.  I  shall  af  de  essence,  und  de 
cream,  und  de  balsam,  und  de  syrup,  nnd  de  elec- 
tric, und  de  magnetic,  und  de  mineral,  und  de  vege- 
table, und  de  air,  und  de  earse,  und  de  sea,  und  all 
dat  vas  subject  under  my  command.  I  shall  af  de 
best  recommendation  for  de  honest  docteur  dat  vas 
possible.  My  Lordt  und  my  Laty  Fiprate  vas  my 
besten  friend.  I  vas  practice  mit  all  de  piggest 
family  in  de  uniferse.  Docteur  Von  Gostermans 
vas  know  efcrypody ;  und  eferypody  vas  know 
Docteur  Von  Gostermans.  You  tell  him  dat,  my 
tear. 

Lucy.  Tell  him  that !  I  cannot  remember  half  of 
it.  Are  you,  sir,  acquainted  with  Lord  Vihrate's 
family  ? 

Doctor,  Ya,  my  tear,  f  vas  make  friendship  mit 
dem  more  as  many  year. 

Lucy.  And  do  you  know  where  they  are? 
Master.  To  be  sure  he  does.  They  are  iu  this — 
Doctor.  Hush!    Silence  your  tongue!    Dere  i» 
something  mystery.    {Aside  to  Master.)     If  you 
shall  make  me  introduce  to  your  mastair,  my  tear, 
I  shall  tell  him  eferyting  und  more  as  dat,  my  tear. 
Vill  you,  my  tear? 
Lucy.  I  will  go  and  enquire. 
Doctor,  Tank  you,  my  tear.   You  are  fery  pretty 
girl,  my  tear;  fery  vitty,  pretty — Ah!  you  ares* 
sly,  cunning,  little  yipsey,  my  tear.     Ah,  ha! 

[Exeunt. 
Scene  II. — A  Chamber. 

Maria  discovered,  in  man's  clothes,  with  a  letter  in 
her  hand,  and  walkiny  with  anxiety.     The  Waiter 
enters  and  leaves  breakfast. 
Maria.  {Reading  the  letter.)  "  Dear  sister, — The 

letter  I  now  write  is  almost  needless,  for  I  shall  leave 


Scene  1.] 
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Italy  and  follow  it  mmadiatelt/ ;  havmg  al  last  ob- 
tained intelligence  of  your  faithless  lover.  I  am  sorry 
to  inform  you  that,  in  addition  to  your  unpardonable 
torongs,  1  have  my  own  to  vindicate.  But  I  have 
threatened  too  long.  You  have  heard  of  the  Earl  of 
Vibrate.  He  and  his  family  are  by  this  arrived  in 
England;  your  betrayer  accompanies  them,  and  I  am 
in  close  pursuit.  PaOL  Delaval."  In  what  will 
this  end?  Must  they  meet?  Must  they  fight? 
Must  one  or  both  of  them  fall?  Oh,  horror!  Shall 
I  be  the  cause  of  murder?  And  whose  blood  is  to 
be  spilled?  That  of  the  most  generous  of  brotliers, 
or  of  the  man  on  whom  ray  first  and  last  aA'ections 
have  been  fixed.    Is  there  no  safety ;  no  means? 

Enter  LucY. 

Lucy.  Why,  look  here  now,  madam,  you  are 
letting  the  breakfast  grow  cold.  You  have  been 
reading  that  letter  again.  I  do  believe  I  shall  never 
get  you  to  eat  any  more.  Come  now,  pray,  do  take 
some  of  this  French  roll;  and  I'll  pour  out  the  tea. 
Do,  pray,  do  ;  pray,  do. 

Jfajia.  I  cannot  eat,  Lucy;  I  am  eaten.  Terror 
and  despair  are  devouring  me. 

Lucy.  Dear,  dear!  What  will  all  this  come  to? 
Did  not  you  promise  me  that  as  soon  as  you  had 
got  safe  to  London  in  your  disguise,  you  would  be 
better? 

Maria.  Can  it  be?  My  kind,  my  gentle,  my  true- 
hearted  George ! 

Lucy.  True-hearted!  No,  no,  madam,  he  was 
never  true-hearted ;  or  he  could  not  so  soon  have 
changed,  because  jhis  ill  fortune  changed  to  good. 
Everybody  knows  true  love  never  changes. 

Maria.  What  have  I  done?  How  have  I  of- 
fended? His  caresses,  his  protestations,  his  tender 
endearments !  Is,  then,  the  man  in  whom  my  soul 
was  wrapt,  a  vil — Oh ! 

Lucy.  I  declare,  madam,  if  you  take  on  this  way, 
yoa  will  break  my  heart  as  well  as  your  own.  Be- 
side, you  forget  all  the  while  what  you  put  on  this 
dress  and  came  up  to  London  for. 

Maria.  Oh !  no.  It  was,  if  possible  to  prevent 
mischief — murder !  They  have  never  met;  they  do 
not  know  each  other.  But  how  shall  I  discover  Sir 
George?    Of  whom  shall  I  inquire? 

Lucy,  If  you  would  but  eat  your  breakfast,  I  do 
think  I  could  put  you  in  the  way. 

Maria.  You? 

Lucy.  Yes. 

Maria.  By  what  means? 

Lucy.  Will  you  eat  your  breakfast,  then? 

Maria.  I  cannot  eat.    Speak. 

Lucy.  Why,  I  have  just  been  talking  to  an  out- 
landish comical  Doctor,  that  says  he  is  acquainted 
with  Lord  Vibrate. 

Maria.  Indeed!    WTiere  is  this  Doctor? 

Lucy.  He  is  waiting  without ;  for  I  knew  you 
would  wish  to  speak  to  him. 

Maria.  Shew  him  in  immediately. 

Lucy.  I'll  tell  him  you  are  not  well;  which  is  but 
too  true ;  though  you  must  remember,  madam,  you 
are  a  man.  So,  dry  your  eyes,  forget  your  misfor- 
tunes, and,  there,  cock  your  hat  o'  that  fashion,  and 
try  to  swagger  a  little,  or  you  will  be  found  out. 
Yon  stand  so  like  a  statue,  and  look  so  pitiful ! 
Lord!  that's  not  the  way.  If  you  are  timorsome, 
and  silent,  and  bashful,  nobody  on  earth  will  take 
you  for  a  youth  of  fortune  and  fashion.  [Exit. 

Maria.  If  they  should  meet — Heavens!  They 
must  not. 

Re-enter  LucY  with  Doctor  Gosterman. 

Lucy.  My  master  is  not  very  well:  he  eats  nei- 
ther breakfast,  dinner,  nor  supper;  and  gets  no 
sleep. 

Doctor.  He  noder  eat,  noder  drink,  noder  sleep  ! 
Dat  is  pad;  fery  pad.    But  dat  is  as  noting  at  all, 


my  tear.  Let  me  do.  Yoa  shall  tee  presently,  py 
and  py,  vat  is  my  vay. 

Maria.  Your  servant,  sir. 

Doctor.  Sair,  I  vas  your  mosh  oblishe  fery  omple 
sairfant,  sair.  My  name  is  call  Docteur  Von  Gos- 
termans.  I  shall  af  de  best  recommendation  for  de 
honest  Docteur  dat  vas  possible.  I  vas  practice 
mit  all  de  piggest  family  in  de  nniferse.  Docteur 
VonGostermans  is  know  eferypody  ;  und  eferypody 
is  know  Docteur  Von  Gostermans.  De  pretty 
coquine  young  frau  tell  me  dat  you  not  fery  fell. 
You  not  eat,  you  not  drink,  you  not  sleep.  Dat  is 
pad  ;  fery  pad.  Bote  dat  is  as  noting  at  all.  You 
tell  me  de  diagnostic  und  de  prognostic  of  all  vat 
you  vill  ail ;  und  I  shall  make  you  prescripe  for  de 
anodyne,  oder  de  epipastic,  oder  de  balsamic,  oder 
de  narcotic,  oder  de  diaphoretic,  oder  de  expector- 
atic,  oder  de  restoratif,  oder  de  emuisif,  oder  de 
incisif ;  vhich  is  eferyting  so  shveet  und  so  delec- 
table as  all  vat  is  possible. 

Maria.  Your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  wish  to  see  you 
on  business  of  another  nature. 

Doctor.  Ah,  ha!  Someling  of  de  prifate  affair? 
Dat  is  coot.  I  shall  be  as  better  for  dat  as  for  de 
oder.  I  vas  know  de  vorl.  I  vas  know  eferypody, 
und  eferypody  vas  know  me.     Dat  is  my  vay. 

Maria.  Perhaps,  then,  you  happen  to  know  Sir 
George  Versatile? 

Doctor.  Oh!  der  teufel,  sair!  Ya,  ya.  Sair 
Shorge  is  my  besten  friend.  Vhich  it  vas  six  month 
dat  he  vas  succeed  to  his  title  und  estate;  und  den 
I  vas  make  acquaintance  mit  him.    Dat  is  my  vay. 

Maria.  But  he  has  been  abroad  since. 

Doctor.  Ya,  sair.  Ven  he  vas  poor,  he  vas  fall 
in  lofe  mit  fery  pretty  young  frau.  Bote  so  soon  as 
he  vas  pecome  rish  paronet,  dat  vas  anoder  ting. 
So,  his  relation  und  his  friend  vas  sent  him  to  make 
de  gran  tour. 

Maria.  And  he  was  easily  persuaded. 

Doctor.  Ya,  sair.  He  vas  vat  you  call  fery  coot 
nature;  he  vas  alvay  comply. 

Mar.  Compliance  with  him  is  more  than  a  weak- 
ness ;  I  fear  it  is  a  vice. 

Doctor.  So,  he  vas  make  acquaintance  mit  Lordt 
and  mit  Laty  Fiprate  ;  und  den  he  vas  tink  no  more 
of  de  pretty  young  frau,  pecause  he  vas  fall  in  lofe 
mit  anoder. 

Maria.  Sir!  Another!  What  other? 

Doctor.  Vat  you  shall  ail,  sair?  Yoa  shange 
coleur. 

Maria.  With  whom  has  he  fallen  in  love? 

Doctor.  Mit  te  tanghter  of  Lordt  Fiprate. 

Maria.  With  Lady  Jane? 

Doctor.  Ya,  sair;  mit  Laty  Shane.  My  Cot!  sair, 
vat  you  shall  ail?  You  not  make  fall  in  lofe  your- 
self rait  Laty  Shane? 

Maria.  No,  no.  They  are,  no  doubt,  to  be  mar- 
ried. 

Doctor.  My  Cot!  sair,  you  so  pale  as"  deaths 
My  Cot!  you  shall  faint. 

Lucy.  Faint,  indeed!  Bear  up,  madam.  (^Aside.) 
M}'  master  is  too  much  of  a  man  to  faint.  I'll  run 
for  a  glass  of  water.  [Exit. 

Maria.  The  charming  Lady  Jane !  Where  is 
she? 

Doctor.  My  Lordt  und  my  Laty  Fiprate  und  roj 
Laty  Shane  vas  all  in  de  house  here, 

Maria.  In  this  house? 

Doctor.  Ya,  sair. 

Maria.  And  is  Sir  George  here,  too  ? 

Doctor.  He  is  com  und  go  alvay  sometime  efery 
tay. 

Maria.  Are  they  to  be  married  ? 

Doctor.  My  Cot!  sair,  you  af  de  ague  fit. 

Maria.  Are  they  to  be  married? 

Doctor.  My  Laty  Fiprate  vas  mosh  incline  to 
Sair  Shorge  ;'  und  my  lordt  vas  sometime  mosh  in- 
cline too ;  und  den  be  vas  sometime  not  mosb  ia- 
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cline ;  utad  den  he  vas  doubt;  und  den  he  vas  do 
me  de  hoanear  to  consult  mil  nie. 

Maria.  And  what  is  your  advice  1 

Doctor.  My  Loidt  Fiprate  vas  my  besten  friends, 
und  I  vas  adHce  dat  he  shall  do  all  as  vat  he  please  ; 
and  Sair  Shorge  vas  my  besten  friends,  too,  nnd  I 
Tas  adfice  dat  he  shall  do  all  as  vat  he  please;  und 
my  Laty  Fiprate  vas  petter  as  my  besten  friends, 
and  den  1  vas  more  adfice  dat  she  shall  do  all  as 
vat  she  please, 

Maria.  But  Lady  Jane  had  another  lover. 

Doctor.  Ya,  sair.  Mr.  Delafal  vas  make  lofe  mit 
her.  He  vas  com  from  de  East  Indie,  und  he  vas 
lofe  her  fery  mosh;  und  she  vas  go  mit  de  family 
to  Italy,  und  my  Laty  Fiprate  vas  make  acquaint- 
ance mit  Sair  Shorge,  pecause  he  vas  so  mosh  plea- 
sant nnd  coot  humeur,  und  he  say  all  as  vat  she 
say  :  vhich  vas  de  vay  to  alvay  makeagreable. 

Maria.  Could  you  do  me  the  favour  to  introduce 
me  to  Lady  Janel 

Doctor.  Ya,  sair,  I  shall  do  all  as  vat  shall  make 
agreable.     Dat  is  my  vay. 

Re-enter  LuCY  hastily. 

Lucy.  {Aside  to  her  mistress.)  Oh!  madam,  don't 
be  terrified,  but  I  declare  I  have  spilled  almost  all 
the  water. 

Maria.  What  is  the  matter"? 

Lucy.  He  is  come. 

Maria.  Who?  Sir  George  1 

Lucy.  No;  don't  be  frightened:  Mr.  Delaval, 
from  abroad. 

Maria.  My  brother!  Heavens!  Did  he  see  yon? 

Lucy.  No.  I  had  a  glimpse  of  him,  and  whisked 
away  just  as  he  stepped  out  of  the  post-chaise. 

Maria.  Should  he  meet  me  in  this  disguise,  what 
■will  he  say  ? 

Lucy.  Send  away  the  Doctor,  and  let  us  lock 
ourselves  up. 

Maria.  {To  the  Doctor.)  I  must  beg  you  will 
excuse  me,  sir;  but  it  is  necessary,  at  present,  I 
should  be  alone.  With  your  permission  I  will  see 
you  again  in  the  afternoon  ;  and,  in  the  meantime — 
( Gives  him  money.) 

Doctor.  Oh !  sair,  I  vas  your  mosh  oblishe  fery 
omple  sairfant,  sair.  I  shall  make  you  mosh  more 
fisit;  und  den  you  shall  tell  me  de  diagnostic  und 
de  prognostic  of  all  vat  you  vill  ail. 

Lucy.  Yes,  yes;  another  time. 

Doctor.  Und  I  shall  af  de  essence,  und  de  cream, 
und  de  balsam,  nnd  de  syrup,  und  de  electric,  und 
de  magnetic,  und  de  mineral,  und  de  vegetable, 
und  de  air,  und  de  earse,  und  de  sea,  und  all  dat 
vas  subject  under  my  command. 

Lucy.  You  have  told  us  all  that  before. 

Doctor.  Und  I  shall  make  you  prescripe  for  de 
anodyne,  oder  de  epipastic,  oder  de  balsamic,  oder 
de  soporific,  oder  de  narcotic,  oder  de  diaphoretic, 
oder  de  expectoratic,  oder  de  restoratif,  oder  de 
emulsif,  oder  de  incisif,  vhich  is  eferyting  so  shveet 
und  delectable  as  all  vat  is  possible. 

Lucy.  Was  ever  anything  so  provoking?  (^side.) 
Pray,  sir,  make  haste. 

Doctor.  You  shall  make  remembrance  of  Docteur 
Von  Gostermans.  I  am  practice  mit  all  de  piggest 
family  in  de  uniferse.  Sair,  I  vas  your  mosh  oblishe 
fery  omple  sairfant,  sir.  {^Exeunt. 

Scene  lU.—The  Hall  of  the  hotel. 

jEnfer  Delaval,  Williams,  Mrtiter.nnrf  Jenkins. 

Del.  Is  the  portmanteau  safe"! 

Wil.  Yes,  sir. 

Del.  And  the  trunks? 

Wil.  All  right. 

Del.  Have  you  paid  the  postillions  ? 

Wil.  Yes,  sir. 

Master.  {To  Del.)  This  way,  if  you  please,  sir. 
Jenkins! 


Jenk.  Coming,~sir. 

Master.  Shew  the  damask  room.  What  will  you 
please  to  have  for  breakfast,  sirl 

Del.  Nothing. 

Master.  Sir? 

Del.  Anything. 

Master.  Bring  tea,  coffee,  and  new  laid  eggs. 

Jetik.  In  a  minute,  sir. 

Del.  {To  Wil.)  Observe  the  directions  I  gave 
you.  Inquire  immediately,  and  find  if  the  Vibrate 
family  be  in  town. 

Wil.  I  will  be  careful,  sir.     Eh!     Sir,  sir! 

Del.  Wein 

Wil.  Look  !  Here  comes  Lord  Vibrate's  secre- 
tary. 

Enter  THOMPSON. 

Del.  Mr.  Thompson ! 

Thorn.  Ah !  Mr.  Delaval,  I  am  heartily  glad  to 
see  you  in  England. 

Del.  Thank  you,  my  good  friend.  But  how  is 
this]    Where  is  the  family?    Where  is  Lady  Jane? 

Thorn.  I  thought  that  would  be  your  question. 
They  are  all  in  this  house. 

Del.  Indeed! 

Thorn.  I  knew,  when  Lady  Jane  left  Italy,  your 
slay  there  would  be  short. 

Del.  Ay,  ay  ;  the  follies  and  frenzies  of  the  mad- 
man are  visible  to  all  eyes  except  his  own. 

Thorn.  I  see  you  are  dissatisfied. 

Del.  Tortured,  till  my  thoughts  and  temper  are 
so  changed  that  I  am  almost  as  odious  to  myself  as 
the  world  is  become  hateful  to  me. 

Thorn.  I  own  you  have  some  cause. 

Del.  Would  my  injuries  were  all !  But  there 
are  other  and  still  deeper  stabs.  It  is  not  yet  ten 
months  since  I  returned  from  India;  my  heart  how 
light,  my  eye  how  cheerful,  and  my  hand  prompt 
at  any  commendable  act.  I  could  then  be  moved 
to  joy,  and  sorrow,  and  every  sympathising  pas- 
sion. Smiles  and  mock  courtesy  passed  current  on 
me;  the  word  of  man  and  woman  was  taken  on 
trust,  and  I  lived  in  the  sunshine  of  an  open,  un- 
suspecting soul.  But  I  am  now  otherwise  taught. 
I  am  changed.  My  better  part  is  brutalized;  and' 
the  wrongs  that  lie  rankling  here  have  stripped  me 
of  human  affections,  and  made  me  almost  savage. 

Thorn.  What  can  be  said?   Patience  is  the — 

Del.  Talk  not  of  patience:  I  must  act.  I  may' 
then,  perhaps,  inquire  whether  I  have  acted  rightly. 
But  I  must  first  see  Lady  Jane,  and  Lord  Vibrate. 

Thorn.  Shall  I  inform  his  lordship  of  your  ar- 
rival ? 

Del.  By  no  means.  Having  injured,  he  may  wish 
not  to  see  me;  and  I  would  not  afford  him  time  to 
invent  excuses,  and  avoid  giving  me  a  hearing. 
Though  my  wrongs  must  be  endured,  they  shall  be 
told. 

Thorn.  I  own  they  are  great. 

Del.  Those  that  yon  know  are  heavy;  yet,  se- 
vere as  the  struggle  would  be,  'tis  possible  they 
might  be  hushed  to  rest ;  but  there  are  others  which 
blood  only  can  obliterate;  which  can  only  sleep  in' 
death.  Such  is  the  road  I  must  travel.  Not  long 
since  nature  was  jocund,  the  azure  heavens  were 
bright,  and  pleasure  was  in  every  path  ;  but  now 
darkness,  fathomless  gulphs,  guilty  terrors,  and  all 
the  dreadful  phantoms  of  meditated  desolation,  lie 
before  me.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  IL 

Scene  I. 

Lord  Vibrate  discovered  at  a  table,  reading  a  book. 

Lord  V.  The  ancient  sceptics  doubted  of  every- 
thing, affirmed  nothing,  and  kept  the  judgment 
always  in  suspense.  All  things,  said  they,  are 
equally  indifferent,  uncertain,  and  indeterminate. 
The  mind  is  never  to  assent  to  ..anything;  that  it 
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iiia^'  never  be  astonished,  or  disturbed,  bat  enjoj  a 
perfect  calm.  (Rises,  with  important  wisdom  in  his 
looks.)  Sucli  were  the  inaNims  of  Pyriho,  and  his 
disciples;  those  renowned  sages  of  antiquity! 
Well !  And  such,  too,  havebeen  my  maxims,  prac- 
tically. All  my  life  have  I  been  wavering,  uncer- 
tain, and  indeterminate.  A  sagacioussceptic  without 
knowing  it ;  and,  as  it  were,  by  instinct.  It  was  but 
lately^  I  discovered  what  a  wise  man  F  am.  And 
yet,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  1  were  scarcely  half  wise 
enough,  for  I  am  told  that  F  am  to  doubt  of  every- 
thing which  f  find  rather  ditKcult.  For  example  : 
that  my  wife  Lady  Vibrate  is  an  extravagant,  rack- 
etty,  rantipole  woman  of  fashion;  caul  doubt  that"! 
No.  That  she  squanders  my  money,  disturbs  my 
peace,  and  contradicts  for  contradiction's  sake  ;  can 
1  doubt  tliaf!  No.  Then,  have  I  not  a  daughter  to 
marry,  a  law-suit  to  begin,  and  a  thousand  perplex- 
ing aft'airs,  so  that  I  do  not  know  which  way  to 
turn?  Why,  all  this  appears  true  to  me;  but  the 
sceptics  teach  that  appearances  deceive,  and  that 
nothing  is  certain.  I  may  be  Lord  Vibrate,  or  I 
may  be  the  Grand  Turk.  These  doctrines  are  pro- 
digiously deep.  (Considers.)  But  F  must  think  of 
something  else  just  now.  F  have  a  thousand  things 
to  do,  and  know  as  little  where  to  begin  as  where 
they  will  end.  Ay;  all  is  uncertainty.  (Rings.) 
Harry,  Edward ! 

Enter  JENKINS. 

Je.nk.  Did  your  lordship  call  ? 

Lord  V.  Where  are  my  servants?  I  want  some 
of  my  plagues. 

Jenk.  They  are  ready  at  hand,  my  lord.  Here 
b  your  lordship's  secretary.  [^Exit. 

Enter  Mr.  Thompson. 

Lord  V.  What  is  the  reason,  Mr.  Thompson, 
that  nobody  waits?  Here  am  F,  fretting  myself  to 
a  mummy  for  the  good  of  my  family,  while  every- 
body about  me  is  as  drowsy  as  the  court  of  common- 
council  after  dinner.  Have  they  taken  laudanum? 
Are  they  in  a  lethargy?  Are  they  all  dead? 

Thorn.  If  they  were,  your  lordship  would  have 
the  goodness  to  raise  them. 

.    Lord  V.  Don't  you  know  how  many  people  I 
have  to  see,  and  places  I  have  to  go  to? 
,    Thorn.  No,  my  lord. 

Lord  V.  Why.  did  not  I  tell  you? 

Thorn.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord  V.  Then  how  can  you  say  you  don't 
know  ? 

Thorn.  Because  I  venture  to  presume,  my  lord, 
you  do  not  know  yourself. 

Lotd  V.  I  am  distracted  with  doubts.    Harry ! 

Enter  HarrY. 

.  Harry.  Did  your  lordship  call? 

Lord  V.  Where  are  you  all?  What  are  you 
about?  I  think  you  have  lived  long  enough  with 
me  to  know  my  way. 

Harry.  Yes,  my  lord ;  we  know  it  very  well. 
.  Lord  V.  If  you  are  not  more  attentive,  I'll  dis- 
cbarge you  every  one. 

Harry-  Oh!  no;  you  will  not  do  that.  (Aside.) 

Lord  V.  What  are  you  muttering,  sirrah? 

Harry.  Only,  my  lord,  that  we  know  your  way. 
•  Lord  V.  Order  the  coachman  at  eleven. 

Harry.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord  V.  No.     Order  it  at  one. 

Harry.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord  V.  Come  back.  Order  it  in  ten  minutes, 
and  remember  I  am  not  at  home.  Come  back. 
Don't  order  it  at  all. 

Harry.  Must  visitors  be  admitted? 

Lord  V.  Yes — No — F  cannot  tell.  I  will  consi- 
der.   Be  within  call.    Thompson!      [Exit  Harry. 

Thorn.  My  lord  ? 


Lord  V.  Step  to  that  picture-'dealer.  I  will  have 
the  Guido.  Yet,  'tis  a  great  sum.  No — It  is  a' 
master-piece.  I  must  have  it.   Why  don't  you  go? 

Thorn.  The  picture  is  sold,  mylord. 

Lord  V.  Sold!  Gone!  Have  F  lost  it?  This 
is  always  the  way.  I  am  for  ever  disappointed. 
Harry  ! 

Re-enter  HkKK\. 

Harry.  My  lord.  « 

Lord  V.  liid  you  go  with  the  message  to  the 
stable-keeper,  last  night? 

Harry.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord  V.  Let  me  know  when  he  comes. 

Harry.  He  will  come  no  more,  my  lord. 

Lord  V.  Come  no  more? 

Harry.  No,  my  lord. 

Lord  V.  Why  so? 

Harry.  He  says  you  never  know  your  own  mind, 
my  lord. 

Lord  V.  Insolent  fellow  ! 

Harry.  Doctor  Gosterman  is  below. 

Lord  V.  Admit  him. — Stay.— I  cannot  see  hiin 
yet.  Fn  ha!f-an-hour.  Fn  ten  minutes.  By-and-by. 
\^E.xit  Harry. '\  I  must  not  waste  my  time  in  the,se 
trifles.  1  must  attend  to  this  law  business.  I  wish 
F  could  determine.    What  am  I  to  do,  Thompson? 

Thom.  Fn  what,  my  lord? 

Lord  V.  The  afl'air  of  the  ejectment.  Ff  I  once 
embroil  myself  in  law,  there  will  be  no  end;  and  if 
I  do  not,  the  consequences  are  still  worse. 

Thom.  Then  they  are  bad,  indeed,  my  lord. 

Lord  V.  'Tis  strange  that  I  can  come  to  no  reso- 
lution on  this  subject. 

Thom.  (Aside.)  Nor  on  any  other. 

Lord  V.  1  must  decide  this  very  day,  or  the  time 
will  be  elapsed. 

Thom.  A  lawyer,  I  should  suppose,  my  lord^ 
would  give  you  the  best  advice. 

Lord  V.  Hciw?  Are  you  mad,  Thompson?  A 
lawyer  give  good  advice! 

Thom.  The  present  possessor  has  held  the  estate 
twenty  years. 

Lord  V.  Not  till  to-morrow.  I  have  time  still  to 
make  ray  claim.  How  shall  F  act?  Shall  I  never 
leave  this  hotel?     Has  the  builder  been  here? 

Thom.  No,  mylord. 

Lord  V.  I  can  get  nothing  done.  My  whole  life 
long  I  have  been  distracted  with  the  multiplicity  of 
my  aft'airs. 

Thom.  And  so,  I  am  afraid,  my  lord,  you  always 
will  be. 

Lord  V.  Why  so,  sir? 

Thom.  Because  your  lordship  undertakes  so 
much,  and  does  so  little. 

LordV.  So,  he  has  not  been  here? 

Thom.  No,  my  lord. 

Lord  V.  Nor  the  lawyers? 

Thom.  No,  my  lord. 

Lord  V.  Nor  my  steward? 

Thom.  No,  my  lord. 

Lord  V.  Nor  Sir  George? 

Thom.  No,  my  lord. 

Lord  V.  Where  is  Lady  Vibrate?  Where  is 
Lady  Jane?  Are  they  all  in  their  graves?  Have 
none  of  them  shewn  signs  of  life  yet? 

Thom.  Not  one.  Your  lordship  is  the  only  per- 
son in  the  family  who  begin  your  miseries  so  soon 
in  a  morning.  - 

Lord  V.  The  crosses  and  cares  that  prey  upon 
me  are  enough  to  make  any  man  on  earth  miserable. 

Thom.  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  but  if  you  would 
care  less,  both  yourself  and  your  servants  would 
sleep  the  more.  My  lady  cares  for  nothing;  and' 
she  can  sleep  when  she  is  in  bed;  and  sing,  and 
dance,  and  langh  at  your  lordship's  cares  and  fears ' 
when  she  is  up. 

Lord  V.  She  will  drive  me  mad. 
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Thorn,  Ab!  here  she  is,  at  it  were,  for  the 
purpose. 

Lord  V.  Tell  Harry  to  admit  tbe  Doctor — No ; 
not  just  yet.  Yes.  In  five  minates.  I  don't  know 
when.  [Exit  Thompson. 

Enter  LADY  Vibrate. 

Lady  V.  Upon  my  hononr,  my  lord,  yon  are  the 
most  insupportable  person  imaginable.  You  voci- 
ferate worse  than  the  man  who  calls  when  my  car- 
riage stops  the  way.  Is  anybody  dying?  Is  the 
house  on  fire?     Is  the  world  at  an  end? 

Lord  V.  By  the  life  your  ladyship  leads,  I  should 
suppose  it  is  pretty  near. 

Lady  V.  You  always  give  me  such  shocking 
head-aches  of  a  morning. 

Lord  V.  You  always  give  me  such  shocking 
heart-aches  of  an  evening. 

Lady  V.  Did  not  I  send  to  you  last  night,  to 
request  your  lordship  would  not  disturb  me? 

Lord  V.  It  has  been  your  ladyship's  amusement 
to  disturb  roe  all  your  life. 

Lady  V.  Your  lordship  knows  I  love  amuse- 
ment. 

liord  V.  I  have  not  slept  a  wink  since. 

Lady  V.  You  had  slept  quite  enough  before. 
Pray,  how  long  are  we  to  remain  in  this  hotel  1 
Your  lordship  should  remember,  it  is  degrading  for 
a  man  of  rank  to  doze  away  life  in  the  style  of  a 
colonel  reduced  to  half-pay. 

Lord  V.  Your  ladyship  should  remember,  it  is 
degrading  for  a  woman  of  rank  to  riot  away  life, 
and  reduce  her  creditors  to  live  without  pay. 

Lady  V.  Psha!    That  is  the  old  story. 

Lord  V.  But  it  is  a  very  true  story.  It  is  a 
great  misfortune  that  persons  so  opposite  should 
pair. 

Lady  V.  A  terrible  one,  indeed.  I  am  all  gaiety 
and  good  humour ;  you  are  all  turmoil  and  lamen- 
tation. I  slug,  laugh,  and  welcome  pleasure  where- 
ever  I  find  it ;  you  take  your  lantern  to  look  for 
misery,  which  the  sun  itself  cannot  discover. 

Lord  V,  I  am  overwhelmed  by  crosses  and  vex- 
ations ;  and  you  participate  in  none  of  them. 

Lady  V.  No.   Heaven  be  praised ! 

Lord  V.  "Will  you  attend  to  me,  my  lady,  for 
half-an-hour? 

Lady  V.  Mercy !  Attend  to  you  for  half-an-hour  I 
You,  my  lord,  may  think  proper  to  be  as  miserable 
as  Job ;  but  I  am  not  Job  s  wife. 

Lord  V.  I  insist.  Lady  Vibrate,  on  a  serious 
answer.  How  ought  I  to  actl  "What  should  I  do, 
iu  this  law  afiair? 

Lady  V.  I  cannot  tell  what  you  ought  to  do;  but 
I  know  what  you  will  do. 

LordV.  Do  you?  What? 

Lady  V.  Nothing. 

Lord  V.  The  recovery  of  this  property  would 
enable  me  to  give  my  daughter  a  portion  suitable  to 
her  rank.  If  it  be  lost,  she  will  be  almost  destitute 
of  fortune. 

Lady  V.  You  should  have  thought  of  that  before, 
my  lord. 

LordV.  Before!  Wliy,  I  have  thought  of  nothing 
else  for  years.    I  have  asked  everybody's  advice. 

Lady  V.  And  followed  nobody's. 

Lord  V.  It  shall  be  so.  The  ejectment  shall  be 
served :  proceedings  shall  commence. 

Lady  V.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Lord  V,  I  say  they  shall,   I  am  determined. 

Lady  V.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  know  you,  my  lord. 

Lord  V.  You  know !  I  say  they  shall,  if  it  be 
only  to  prove  that  you  know  nothing  of  the  matter. 

Lady  V.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  A  pleasant  motive !  But 
even  that  will  not  be  strong  enough. 

Lord  V.  But  it  will,  my  lady. 

L<ltdy  V.  But  it  won't,  my  lord. 


Enter  DOCTOR  GogTBRMAN, 

Lord  V.  I  say  it  will,  my  lady. 

Lady  V.  I  say  it  won't,  my  lord. 

Doctor.  Coot  morgen,  to  my  coot  lordt  and  my 
coot  laty. 

Lord  V.  For  heaven's  sake.  Doctor,  stop  my 
lady's  tongue. 

Lady  V.  For  heaven's  sake.  Doctor,  give  my 
lord  a  quieting  draught. 

Doctor.  I  shall  do  eferyting  as  vat  yon  desire, 
my  coot  lordt  und  my  coot  laty. 

Lord  V.  Can  nothing  silence  you,  Lady  Vibrate? 
Shall  I  never  have  a  quiet  hearing?  I  wanted  to 
talk  with  you  and  the  Doctor  on  a  thousand  things. 

Lady  V.  Yes ;  you  wish  to  have  all  the  talk  to 
yourself. 

Lord  V,  On  the  marriage  of  our  daughter. 

Lady  V.  Oh !  with  all  my  heart.  A  marriage,  at 
least,  begins  with  music,  feasting,  and  dancing.  So 
say  on. 

Lord  V.  I  am  not  yet  determined  in  favour  of 
Sir  George. 

Lady  v.  But  I  am.  (  While  they  speak,  the  Doctor 
gesticulates  in  favour  of  each.) 

Lord  V.  Mr.  Delaval  is  an  unobjectionable  gen- 
tleman ;  and  he  was  the.  first  suitor. 

Lady  V.  Sir  George  can  sing ;  Sir  George  can 
dance ;  Sir  George  has  air,  grace,  fashion,  and 
fortune. 

Lord  V.  Psha!  His  best  qualities  are  prudence, 
and  attention  to  his  own  concerns.  Ask  the 
Doctor. 

Doctor.  He  has  fery  mosh  prudence,  my  coot 
lordt. 

Lady  V.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  I  vow.  Sir  George  is  the 
most  airy,  thoughtless,  pleasant  person  living, 
except  myself. 

Doctor.  Ya,  Sir  Shorge  is  fery  mosh  pleasant;, 
und  ray  lalyship  is  fery  mosh  more  pleasant. 

Lord  V.  Absurd.  His  humour  is  calm,  cold,  and 
serious. 

Doctor.  Fery  serious,  inteed. 

Lady  V.  Whimsical,  animated,  delightful. 

Doctor.  Fery  animate,  fery  telightful,  upon  my 
vordt. 

Lord  V.  I  never  met  a  more  discreet,  sensible 
man  in  my  life. 

Lady  V.  True:  for  he  thinks  of  nothing  bat  his 
pleasures. 

Lord  V.  His  affairs,  you  mean. 

Lady  V.  I  tell  you,  my  lord,  he  is  exactly  what 
I  wish  :  the  very  soul  of  levity,  whim,  and  laughter. 

Lord  V.  I  tell  yon,  my  lady,  he  is  exactly  like 
myself;  prudent,  and  full  of  sage  hesitation.  He 
considers  before  he  acts.     Does  he  not,  Doctor? 

Doctor,  Dat  vas  all  yust  as  vat  you  say,  my  coot 
lordt. 

Lady  V,  He  never  considers  at  all.  Does  he. 
Doctor? 

Doctor,  Dat  vas  all  yust  as  vat  yon  say,  my  coot 
laty. 

Lord  V.  How  so?  We  cannot  both  be  right. 

Doctor.  You  shall  please  to  make  me  parton, 
my  coot  lordt.  Sair  Shorge  vas  all  as  vat  you  say ; 
und  all  as  vat  my  coot  laty  say.  Mit  my  laty,  he 
vas  merry ;  mit  my  lordt  he  was  sad.  Mit  my  laty 
he  vas  laugh,  und  vas  siug,  und  vas  tance  ;  und  he 
vas  make  melancholy,  und  misery,  and  vas  do  all 
dat  shall  make  agreable  mit  my  lordt. 

Lord  V.  Is  he  so  variable? 

Doctor.  Ya,  he  vas  fery  mosh  comply ;  fery  mosh 
coot  humeur.  He  vas  alvay  make  agreable.  Bote 
vas  my  lordtship  und  my  latyship  know  dat  Mr. 
Delafal  vas  com  from  Italy? 

Lady  V.  Come  where?  To  England? 

Doctor.  He  vas  in  de  house  below.  I  vas  see 
and  speak  mit  bis  falet. 

Lord  V.  la  this  hotel  ? 
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Doctor.  He  vas  jrnst  arrlfe,  nndvas  demandt  dat 
he  shall  see  ray  lordtsliip ;  oder  iny  latjsbip. 

Lady  V.  I  am  very  sorry  he  is  here.  He  is  a 
dau  of  the  most  disagreeable  kind,  and  shall  not 
see  me ;  and,  I  hope,  my  lord,  you  will  no  longer 
permit  his  addresses  to  Lady  Jane.  My  word  is 
given  to  Sir  George.    Come  with  me,  Doctor. 

[£xi<  with  the  Doctor. 

Enter  Mn,  Delaval. 

Del,  Pardon  me,  ray  lord,  if  I  intrnde  with  too 
little  ceremony.  Something,  I  hope,  will  be  allowed 
to  a  mind  much  disturbed,  and  a  heart  deeply 
wounded  and  impatient  to  ease  its  pangs. 

Lord  V.  Which  way  deeply  wounded,  Mr.  De- 
laval? 

Del.  Can  your  lordship  ask?  Was  it  not  with 
your  permission  I  paid  my  addresses  to  Lady  Jane  1 
And  was  the  ardour  of  my  affection  or  the  extent 
of  my  hopes  unknown? 

Lord  V.  Why,  I  did  permit,  and  I  did  not.  I 
Lad  my  doubts. 

Del.  My  visits  were  daily,  their  purpose  was 
declared,  and  I  should  imagine  I  spoke  more  re- 
spectfully to  say,  that  you  permitted,  than  that  you 
connived  at  them. 

Lord  V.  True  :  but  still  I  had  my  doubts. 

Dol.  Those  doubts  have  stung  me  to  the  soul ; 
and  I  could  wish  you  had  expressed  them  more 
decidedly. 

LordV.  Impossible!  Doubts  here,  doubts  there, 
doubts  everywhere.  No  rational  man  can  be  de- 
cided on  any  point  whatever.  My  doubts  are  my 
continual  plagues  ;  ray  whole  life  is  consumed  by 
them. 

Del.  It  appears,  my  lord,  you  have  conquered 
them  on  one  subject. 

Lord  V.  Ay,  indeed.  I  wish  to  heaven  I  had ! 
What  subject  is  that? 

Del.  You  have  affianced  your  daughter  to  Sir 
George  Versatile. 

Lord  V.  Humph !  Yes,  and  no.  I  have  and  I 
Lave  not.  I  cannot  determine.  Sir  George  is  a 
prudent  man,  his  estate  is  large,  and  the  Versatiles 
are  an  ancient  race.  But  your  family  is  ancient, 
you  are  prudent,  and  the  wealth  left  by  your  uncle 
is  at  least  equal.  What  can  I  sayl  What  can  I 
dol  I  don't  kuow  which  to  take  nor  which  to  re- 
fuse. I  am  everlastingly  in  these  difficulties.  I  am 
harassed  night  and  day  by  them ;  they  are  the  night- 
mare, they  sit  upon  my  bosom,  oppress  me,  suffo- 
cate me.     I  cannot  act.     I  cannot  move. 

Del.  This,  my  lord,  may  be  an  apology  to  your- 
self, but  the  consequence  to  me  is  misery.  Your 
daughter  lived  in  ray  heart ;  with  her  I  had  pro- 
mised myself  ages  of  happiness;  and  had  cherished 
a  passion,  impatient,  perhaps,  but  ardent  and  pure 
as  her  own  thoughts.  This  passion  your  conduct 
authorized.  My  fortune,  my  life,  my  soul,  were 
devoted  to  her.  Mine  was  no  light  or  wanton  dal- 
liance; nor  did  I  expect  a  light  and  wanton  conduct 
from  the  noble  family  of  which  your  lordship  is  the 
bead. 

Lord  V.  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Delaval?  I 
told  yon  I  was  undecided ;  and  so  I  am  still.  My 
lady,  yon  know,  was  never  much  your  friend.  Sir 
George  is  her  favourite. 

Del.  And  is  Lady  Jane  equally  changeable? 

Lord  V.  I  don't  know.  She  is  my  daughter;  and, 
judging  by  myself,  I  should  suppose  she  is  per- 
plexed and  doubtful.  She  never,  I  believe,  declared 
in  your  favour. 

Del.  Not  expressly,  my  lord.  She  referred  me 
to  time  and  you.  'Tis  true,  I  flattered  myself  her 
affections  were  wholly  mine.  Should  she  prefer 
Sir  George,  or  any  other  man,  be  my  feelings  what 
they  will,  I  am  then  silenced.  My  heart  could  not 
be  satisfied  with  eold  compliance ;  ob !  no ;  'tis  of  a 


different  stamp.  I  am  told  she  is  not  at  home.  I 
hope,  however,  she  will  not  have  the  cruelty  to 
deny  me  a  last  interview  :  till  when  I  take  my  leave. 
Only  suffer  me  to  remark  that,  had  you  discovered 
in  me  any  secret  vice,  any  defects  dangerous  to  the 
happiness  of  the  woman  I  adore,  you  then  were 
justified  in  your  present  conduct.  But,  if  you  have 
no  such  accusation  to  prefer,  I  must  do  my  feelings 
the  violence  to  declare  I  cannot  but  think  it  highly 
unworthy  of  a  man  of  honour.  [Exit. 

LordV.  Mr.  Delaval!  Insolent!  Highly  unwor- 
thy of  a  man  of  honour!  I  will  challenge  him.  H« 
shall  find  whether  I  am  a  man  of  honour,  or  no.  I 
will  challenge  him.     Harry  ! 

Enter  Harry. 

Harry.  My  lord. 

Lord  V.  Run,  tell  that  Mr.Delaval— Hold— Yes. 
fly;  tell  him — Slay  ;  get  me  pen,  ink,  and  paper:  I 
will  teach  him  to  insult — No  ;  I  will  not  do  him  the 
honour  to  write.    Order  him  back. 

Harry.  Order  who,  my  lord? 

Lord  V.  He  shall  give  me  satisfaction.  In  that, 
at  least,  I  am  determined.  He  shall  give — And  yet, 
what  is  satisfaction?  Is  it  to  be  run  through  the 
body?  shot  through  the  head?  A  man  may  then, 
indeed,  be  said  to  be  satisfied.  I  had  forgotten  mv 
doubts  on  duelling.  Tell  my  lady  I  wish  to  speak 
to  her.     No — 

Harry.  She  is  here,  my  lord.  [_Exit. 

£«<er  Lady  Vibrate  and  Doctor  Gosterman* 

Lady  V.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord?  Yoii 
seem  to  be  even  in  a  worse  humour  than  usual. 

Lord  V.  Mr.  Delaval  has  treated  me  disrespect- 
fully. 

Lady  V.  Have  not  I  a  thousand  times  told  yoa 
he  is  a  disagreeable  impertinent  person? 

Lord  V.  Why,  God  forgive  me,  but  I  really  find 
myself  of  your  ladyship's  opinion.  'Tis  a  thing,  I 
believe,  that  never  happened  before. 

Lady  V.  And  a  thing,  I  believe,  that  will  never 
happen  again.  I  hope,  my  lord,  you  are  now  deter- 
mined in  favour  of  Sir  George. 

Lord  V.  Positively.  Finally.  I  pledge  my 
honour. 

iMdy  V.  You  hear.  Doctor? 

Doctor.  Ya,  my  coot  laty  ;  I  vas  hear. 

Lord  V.  I  say,  I  pledge  ray  honodr.  I  authorisa 
you,  my  lady,  to  deliver  that  message  to  the  baro- 
net; and,  that  I  may  not  have  time  to  begin  to 
doubt,  I  will  instantly  begone.  [_Exit. 

Lady  V.  This  is  fortunate. 

Doctor.  Oh!  fery  mosh  fortunate;  fery  mosh.l 

Lady  V,  Had  Mr.  Delaval  married  my  daughter, 
we  should  have  had  a  continual  sermon  on  reason, 
common  sense,  and  good  order.  And  these  and 
such  like  antediluvian  notions  must  have  been  in- 
troduced to  our  family. 

Doctor.  Ah !  dat  shall  be  pad  ;  fery  pad,*inteet, 
my  coot  laty. 

Lady  V.  Now  that  Sir  George  is  the  man,  th» 
danger  is  over. 

Doctor.  Dat  is  creat  plessing. 

Lady  V.  But  what,  think  you,  are  my'daughter's 
thoughts?  I  fear  she  has  a  kind  of  esteem  for  De- 
laval.   He  was  her  first  lover. 

Doctor.  Ya ;  she  vas  fery  mosh  esteem  Mr.  De- 
lafal,  my  coot  laty. 

Lady  V.  But  I  observe  she  listens  with  great 
pleasure  to  the  gay  prattle  of  Sir  George. 

Doctor,  Oh!  fery  creat,  inteet,  my  coot  laty. ' 

Lady  V.  We  must  second  the  rising  passion ;  for 
we  must  get  rid  of  that  solemn  sir. 

Doctor.  Dat  vas  all  yust  as  vat  you  say,  my  coot 
laty. 

Lady  V.  Go  to  her.  Doctor ;  convino*  ber  bow 
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intolerable  it  will  be  to  have  a  basband  whom  she 
canuot  quarrel  with  nor  reproach.  Paint,  in  the 
Jiiost  lively  colours,  the  stupid  life  she  must  lead 
with  so  reasonable  a  man. 

Doctor.  I  shall  do  eferyting  as  \at  shall  make 
agreable,  my  coot  latj.  Datismyvay.  My  laty, 
I  vas  ycyir  raosh  oblishe  fery  omple  sairfant,  my 
latj.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I.— The  Hall  of  the  hotel 

Lucy  discovered,  speaking  to  the  Master  of  the  hotel. 

Enter  WILLIAMS  and  HARRY. 

Wil.  All  you  say  is  very  true,  Mr.  Harry.  Our 
masters  suppose  we  have  neither  sense  nor  feeling ; 
yet  exact  everything  that  requires  the  five  senses 
in  perfection.  They  expect  we  should  know  their 
meaning  before  they  open  their  lips,  yet  won't  al- 
low we  have  common  understanding. 

Harry.  More  shame  for  them.  I  warrant,  for 
all  that,  we  can  game,  run  in  debt,  get  in  drink, 
and  be  as  proud  and  domineering  as  they  are  for 
their  lives. 

IVil.  Yes,  yes;  let  them  but  change  places,  and 
they  would  soon  find  out  we  could  rise  to  their 
vices,  and  they  could  sink  to  oars,  with  all  the  ease 
imaginable. 

Harry.  They  have  no  such  notion  though,  Mr. 
Williams. 

Wil.  That  is  their  vanity,  Mr.  Harry.  I  have 
lived  with  Mr.  Delaval  ever  since  he  returned  from 
India;  and,  though  he  is  a  good — (sees  Lucy) — Eh! 
surely,  it  must  be  her.  Do  you  know  that  young 
woman,  Mr.  Harry  ? 

Harry.  No;  but  I  have  heard  a  strange  story 
about  her. 

Wil.  Ay,  h  is. — What' — I  am  sure  it  is  Lucy. — 
What  strange  story  have  you  heard? 

Harry.  Why,  that  she  came  here  late  last  night 
with  a  young  gentleman,  now  above,  pretending  to 
be  his  waiting-maid. 

TTjV.  With  a  gentleman!  (^«ide.)  Oh!  the  jilt ! 
Wailing-maid  to  a  man  1  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing. 

Harry.  Nor  anybody  else. 

Wil.  (Aside.)  The  deceitful  hussey  ! 

Harry.  (Bell  rings.)  That's  my  lord's  bell:  I 
told  you  he  is  never  easy.     I  must  go. 

Wil.  (Aside.)  I  am  glad  of  it.  By  all  means, 
Mr.  Harry.  Good  day !  [Exit  Harry.}  Run  away 
with  a  gentleman!    Oh! 

Lucy.  (Coming forward.)  I  declare,  there  is  Mr. 
Williams. 

Wil.  (Aside.)  What  a  fool  was  I  to  believe  she 
loved  me ! 

Lucy.  (Aside.)  How  my  heart  beats!  Dear, 
dear !  I  could  wish  to  speak  to  him ;  but  then,  if 
any  harm  should  come  of  it! 

Wil.  (Aside.)  She  shall  not  escape  me. 

iMcy.  (Aside.)  I  should  like  to  ask  him  how  he 
does.  But  I  must  not  betray  my  dear.  lady. 
(Gojn^.) 

Wil,  (Placing  himself  in  her  way.)  I  beg  pardon, 
madam. 
■  Lucy.  (Aside.)  Does  not  he  know  me? 

Wil.  I  thought  I  had  seen  you  before ;  but  I  find 
I  am  mistaken. 

Lucy.  (Aside.)  What  does  he  mean? 

Wil.  Von  are  very  like  a  young  woman  I  once 
knew. 

Lucy.  (Aside.)  How  angry  he  looks! 

Wil.  But  she  was  a  modest,  pretty  behaved  per- 
son ;  and  not  an  arrant  jilt. 
'  Lucy.  Who  is  a  jilt,  Mr.  Williams? 


Wil.  One  Lucy  Langford,  that  I  courted  and 
promised  to  marry ;  but  I  know  better  now. 

Lucy.  You  do,  Mr.  Williams? 

Wil.  I  do,  madam. 

Lucy.  It  is  very  well,  Mr.  Williams;  it  is  very 
well.    Pray,  let  me  go  about  my  business. 

Wil.  Oh !  to  be  sure.  I  have  no  right  to  stop 
yon. 

Lucy.  You  have  no  right  to  speak  to  me  as  you 
do,  Mr.  Williams. 

Wil,  No,  no.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  dare  say,  I  have 
not. 

Lucy.  No,  you  have  not ;  and  so  I  beg  you  will 
let  me  pass.   My  mistress — I  mean — 

Wil.  Ay,  ay ;  you  mean  your  master. 

Lucy.  Do  I,  sir?  Well,  since  you  please  to  think 
so,  so  be  it. 

Wil.  All  the  servants  know  it  is  a  man.  Would 
you  deny  it? 

Lucy.  I  deny  nothing,  Mr.  Williams  ;  and,  if  you 
are  minded  to  make  this  an  excuse  for  being  as 
treacherous  as  the  rest  of  your  sex,  you  are  very 
welcome,  Mr.  Williams.  I  shall  neither  die  nor 
cry  at  parting. 

Wil.  I  dare  say  not.  The  young  gentleman  above 
stairs  will  comfort  you. 

Lucy.  (Bursts  into  tears.)  It  is  a  base,  false 
story.  I  have  no  young  gentleman  above  stairs,  nor 
below  stairs  neither,  to  comfort  me;  and  you  ought 
to  know  me  better. 

Wil.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  come  here  last 
night? 

Lucy.  What  of  that? 

Wil.  With  a  young  gentleman? 

Lucy.  No — Yes.     Don't  ask  me  such  questions. 

Wil.  No.    You  are  ashamed  to  answer  them. 

Maria  appears  above, 

Maria,  Lucy! 

Lucy.  Ma'am — Sir?   Coming,  sir. 

Wil.  There,  there !  I  will  see  what  sort  of  a  spark 
it  is,  however. 

Lucy.  (Struggling.)  Be  quiet,  then.  Keep  away. 
You  sha'n't. 

Maria.  (Descending.)  What  is  the  matter?  Who 
is  molesting  you? 

Lucy.  (To  Maria.)  Go  back,  sir;  go  back. 

Wil,  1  will  see,  I  am  determined. 

Delaval  appears  at  a  room-door, 

Del.  Williams! 

Wil.  I  tell  you,  I  will.  (Looking  at  Maria.)  Eh  ? 
Bless  me  ! 

Maria.  Why,  Lucy — Mr.  Williams ! 

Wil.  My  young  lady,  as  I  live! 

Del.  Why  do  not  you  answer,  Williams? 

Wil.  Coming,  sir. 

Maria.  Mercy  !  It  is  my  brother's  voice :  what 
shall  I  do? 

Lucy.  Hide  your  face  with  your  handkerchief, 
madam.    Pull  down  your  hat. 

Maria.  Pray,  do  not  betray  me,  Mr.  Williams. 

Lucy.  If  you  do,  I  will  never  speak  to  you  as 
long  as  I  have  breath  to  draw.  ' 

Wil.  How  betray? 

Lucy.  Don't  say  you  know  us.  Mind!  Not  for 
the  world.  [_Exit  with  Maria. 

Del.  What  is  it  you  are  about,  Williams? 

Wil.  Nothing,  sir. 

Del,  What  do  you  mean  by  nothing?  Whom 
were  you  wrangling  with? 

Wil.  Me,  sir?  Wrangling,  sir? 

Del.  Why  are  you  so  confused? 

Wil.  Why,  sir,  I — I  committed  a  small  mistake. 
I  was  asking — asking  after  a  gentleman  that — that 
proved  not  to  be  a  gentleman — that  is,  not — not  the 
gentleman  that  I  supposed. 
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Del.  Why  did  yoa  not  come  back  with  your 
jnessage  ?  Have  you  learut  the  address  of  Sir 
George  ? 

Wil.  Yes,  sir;  he  lives  in  Upper  Grosvenor- 
street ;  his  name  on  the  door. 

Del.  Well,  be  in  the  way.  The  day  shall  not 
pass  before  I  see  him.  My  own  wrongs  I  could 
fore;ive.  He,  it  seems,  is  preferred  ;  and,  perhaps, 
I  have  no  right  to  complain :  but  for  his  injuries  to 
my  sister  he  shall  render  nie  a  dear  account.  \^ExU, 

Wil.  What  can  be  the  reason  of  Miss  Delaval's 
disguise? 

Lhci/.  (^Above.)  Hist,  hist!  Mr.  Williams! 

Wil,  Is  it  you?     OU!   now  I  shall  know. 

[  Exeunt. 

Scene  II. 

Lady  Vibrate  and  Lady  Jane  discovered. 

Lady  V.  Really,  daughter,  I  cannot  understand 
you. 

Lady  J.  No  wonder,  madam ;  for  I  do  not  half 
understand  myself. 

Lady  V.  Is  it  possible  you  can  hesitate?  The 
good-humour  and  complaisance  of  Sir  George  might 
captivate  any  woman. 

Lady  J.  They  are  very  engaging,  but  they  are 
dangerous. 

Lady  V.  Which  way  ? 

Lady  J.  His  character  is  too  pliant.  If  others 
are  merry,  so  is  he  ;  if  they  are  sad,  he  is  the  same. 
Their  joys  and  sorrows  play  upon  his  countenance  ; 
but,  though  they  may  slightly  graze,  they  do  not 
penetrate  his  heart.  Even  while  he  relieves,  he 
scarcely  feels  them. 

Lady  V.  Psha !    He  is  a  delightful  man. 

Lady  J.  I  grant  he  does  his  utmost.  But  it  is 
a  folly  to  be  the  slave  even  of  an  endeavour  to 
please. 

Lady  V.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Upon  my  honour,  you  are 
a  whimsical  young  lady.  Afraid  of  marrying  a  man 
because  of  bis  assiduous  endeavours  to  please  !  As 
if  that  were  a  husband's  failing!  You  can  prefer 
no  such  accusation  against  Mr.  Delaval. 

Lady  J,  I  own  he  is  of  a  very  different  charac- 
ter. Firm  and  inflexible,  he  imagines  he  makes  vir- 
tue his  rule  and  reason  his  guide. 

iarfy  F.  Firm,  indeed!  No,  no:  ferocious,  ob- 
stinate, perverse.  Sir  George  tries  to  be  agreeable, 
and  is  successful ;  Mr.  Delaval  has  no  fear  of  of- 
fending, and  does  not  miss  bis  aim. 

Lady  J.  Heaven  help  us !  We  all  have  faults  and 
follies  enough. 

Laily  V.  Mr.  Delaval  never  was  approved  by 
me  ;  and  this  morning  he  has  insulted  your  father. 

Lady  J.  Insulted!  How  do  yon  mean,  madam? 
Mr.  Delaval  is  abroad.  Has  he  written? 

Lady  V.  No.    He  is  here. 

Lady  J.  Here!  And  has  he  not  thought  proper 
to  let  me  know  of  his  arrival  ? 

Lady  V.  No,  no.  The  haughty  gentleman  has 
only  tfaooght  proper  to  reproach  Lord  Vibrate  for 
admitting  the  pretensions  of  Sir  George.  He  is  too 
proud  to  endure  a  competitor. 

Lady  J,  Indeed!  Such  pride  is  the  very  way 
to  insure  his  competitor  success.  Insulted  my 
father ! 

Lady  V.  I  will  leave  you  to  judge  how  deeply, 
when  J  tell  you  that,  fluctuating  and  undecided  as 
Lord  Vibrate  always  is,  he  was  so  offended  that  he 
pledged  his  honour  in  favour  of  Sir  George. 

Lady  V.  Insalt  my  father,  and  not  deign  to  let 
me  know  of  his  arrival. 

Lady  V.  I  hope,  when  Sir  George  comes,  you 
will  admit  him. 

Lady  J.  Certainly,  madam  ;  certainly. 

Lady  V.  And  that  Mr.  Delaval  will  be  denied. 

Lady  J,  It  seems  I  need  give  myself  no  concern 


about  that;  the  gentleman  will  not  even  take  the 
trouble  to  send  np  his  name. 

Lady  V.  I  am  glad  you  feel  it  properly. 

Lady  J.  Pardon  me,  madam,  I  will  not  conde- 
scend to  feel  it  in  the  least.  It  shall  not  affect  me  ; 
no,  not  for  a  moment.  I  had,  indeed,  conceived  a 
very  different  opinion  of  Mr.  Delaval.  I  am  glad 
I  have  discovered  my  error  before  it  is  too  late.  I 
could  not  have  believed  it  possible.  But  it  shall 
not  disturb  me.  It  shall  give  me  no  uneasiness.  I 
will  keep  myself  perfectly  cool  and  unconcerned, 
and — ungenerous,  unfeeling  man  !  [Exit. 

Lady  V.  She  is  delightfully  piqued,  and  Sir 
George  will  succeed. 

Sir  G.  (  Without.)  Are  the  ladies  above? 

Foot.  (  Without.)  Yes,  sir. 

Lady  V.  I  hear  him.  The  very  sound  of  his 
voice  inspires  mirth. 

Enter  Sir  George  Versatile. 

Sir  G.  All !  my  dear  lady. 

Lady  V.  I  am  inlinitely  glad  to  see  you.  Sir 
George;  you  are  come  at  a  lucky  moment. 

Sir  G.  Is,  then,  my  fate  decided? 

Lady  V.  It  is,  it  is. 

Sir  G.  Happy  tidings! 

Lady  V.  But  first  tell  me — 

Sir  G.  Anything — everything.   Speak. 

Lady  V.  Are  you  not  of  my  opinion? 

Sir  G.  To  be  sure  I  am.    What  is  it? 

Lady  V.  That  pleasure  is  the  business  of  life. 

Sir  G.  Oh  !  beyond  all  doubt. 

Lady  V.  That  inspecting  accounts — 

Sir  G.  Is  vulgar  drudgery. 

Lady  V.  And  looking  after  our  affairs — 

Sir  G.  A  vile  loss  of  time. 

Lady  V,  That  care  in  the  face  denotes — 

Sir  G.  The  owner  a  fool. 

Lady  V.  And  that  sorrow  is  a  very  ridiculous 
thing. 

Sir  G.  Fit  only  to  excite  laughter. 

Lady  V.  Why,  then,  Sir  George,  I  am  yonr 
friend. 

Sir  G.  Ten  thousand  thousand  thanks !  Bnt, 
what  says  my  lord  ? 

Lady  V.  Wonld  yon  believe  it?  He  consents, 
has  pledged  his  honour,  and  sent  the  message  by 
me. 

SirG.  Rapture,  enchantment! 

Lady  V.  Yes.  The  reign  of  pleasure  is  about  to 
begin. 

Sir  G.  Light,  free,  and  fantastic;  dancing  an 
eternal  round. 

Lady  V.  No  domestic  troubles — 

Sir  G.  No  grave  looks. 

Lady  V.  No  serious  thoughts — 

Sir  G.  We  will  never  think  at  all. 

Lady  V.  No  cares,  no  frowns. 

Sir  G,  None,  none,  by  heavens,  none  !  It  shall 
be  spring  and  sunshine  all  the  year. 

Lady  V.  Then  our  appearance  in  public  ! 

Sir  G.  Splendid,  dazzling!  Driving  to  the 
opera! 

Lady  V.  Dressing  for  Ranelagh. 

Sir  G.  A  phaeton  to-day. 

Lady  V.  A  curricle  to  -morrow. 

Sir  G.  Dash  over  the  downs  of  Piccadilly,  de- 
scend the  heights  of  St.  James's,  make  the  tour  of 
Pall-Mail,  coast  Whitehall— 

Lady  V.  Back  again  to  Bond-street — 

Sir  G.  Scour  the  squares,  thunder  at  the  doors. 

Lady  V.  How  do  you  do?  How  do  you  do? 
How  do  you  do? 

Sir  G.  And  away  we  rattle,  till  stone  walls  are 
but  gliding  shadows,  and  the  whole  world  a  galanty 
shew. 

Lady  V.  You  are  a  charming  man,  Sir  George  j 
and  Ladj'  Jane  is  your's. 
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Sir  G.  My  dear  lady,  your  words  inspire  me:  I 
am  all  air,  spirit,  soul!  I  tread  the  milky  way,  and 
step  upon  tbe  stars. 

Lady  V.  But  yon  must  not,  before  the  marriage, 
talk  thus  to  Lord  Vibrate.  Silly  man  !  He  and  yon 
will  never  agree. 

Sir  G.  Ob !  yes,  but  we  shall.  I— I— I  like  his 
humour. 

Lady  V.  Do  yon? 

Sir  G.  ProdigiousI}'.  Whenever  I  am  in  his 
company,  I  am  as  grave  as  Good  Friday. 

Lady  V.  Indeed  ! 

Sir  G.  He  is  full  of  sage  reflection :  so  am  I. 
Doubtful  of  everything:  so  am  I.  Anxious  for  the 
present,  provident  for  the  future:  so  am  I.  Over- 
flowing with  prudential  maxims;  sententious,  sen- 
timental, and  solemn  :  so  am  I. 

Lady  V.  You  sentimental! 

Sir  G.  As  grace  before  meat  in  the  mouth  of  an 
alderman. 

Lady  V.  You  solemn! 

Sir  G.  As  the  black  patch  on  a  judge's  wig. 

Lady  V.  I  must  tell  you.  Sir  George,  I  hate  sen- 
timent. 

Sir  G.  Oh  !  so  do  I. 

Lady  V.  Solemnity  is  all  a  farce. 

Sir  G.  And  those  that  act  it  buftbons.  I  know 
it. 

Lady  V.  I  love  mirth,  pleasantry — 

Sir  G.  Humour,  whim,  wit,  feasting,  revelry, 
shout,  song,  dance,  and  joke.  So  do  I,  so  do  I,  so 
do  I! 

Lady  V.  The  very  mention  of  duties  and  cares 
makes  me  splenetic. 

A'iV  G.  Curse  catch  duties!  I  hate  them.  Give 
me  life,  the  wide  world,  the  fair  sun,  and  the  free 
air. 

Lady  V.  I  say,  give  me  midnight,  the  rattling 
of  chariot-wheels,  and  the  lighted  flambeau. 

Sir  G,  Ay,  a  rout !  A  crash  of  coaches — a  lane 
of  footmen — a  blazing  stair-case — a  squeeze  through 
the  antichamber — card- tables — wax-lights — patent 
lamps — Bath  stoves  and  suffbcation!  Oh,  lord! 
oh, lord  I 

Lady  V.  Exquisite  !  You  are  a  delightful  man. 

SirG.  Am  I? 

Lady  V.  You  enter  perfectly  into  all'tny  ideas. 

Sir  G.  Do  I  ? 

Lady  V.  And  describe  them  even  better  than  I 
myself  can. 

Sir  G.  Oh  !  my  dear  lady. 

Lady  V.  Yes,  you  do. 

Sir  G.  No,  no. 

Lady  V.  But,  then— Ha,  ha,  ha! — That  you 
should  be  able  to  fall  in  with  my  lord's  absurdities 
so  readily ! 

Sir  G.  Nothing  more  easy:  I  have  one  infallible 
rule  to  please  all  tempers.  I  learnt  it  of  our  friend 
the  Doctor. 

LadyV.  Sure!  What  is  that? 

Sir  G.  I  prove  that  everybody  is  always  in  the 
right. 

Lady  V.  Prove  my  husband  to  be  in  the  right. 
Do,  if  you  can. 

Sir  G.  My  lord  loves  to  be  restless,  and  doubt- 
ful, and  distressed  ;  he  delights  in  teasing  and  tor- 
menting himself;  and  why  should  I  interrupt  his 
pleasures  ? 

Lady  V.  Ha,  ha,  ha !    Very  true. 

Sir  G.  I  fall  in  with  his  humour.  I  shew  liira 
how  rational  it  is;  afford  him  new  arguments  of 
discontent,  and  encourage  him  to  be  miserable. 

Lady  V.  Ha,  ha,  ha!    Oh  !  you  malicious  devil! 

Sir  G.  My  dear  lady,  you  mistake  :  I  do  it  from 
pure  compassion.  It  makes  him  happy.  Every 
child  delights  in  the  squeaking  of  its  own  trumpet; 
and  shall  I  have  the  cruelty  to  break  the  toy  ?  A 
well-bred  person  is  cautious  never  to  contradict. 


It  is  become  a  very  essential  requisite  to  say  ay 
and  DO  in  the  most  complying  manner  possible. 

Lady  V.  Ah !  Sir  George,  you  are  one  of  the  dear 
inimitable  few. 

Sir  G.  Only  a  copy  of  yonr  charming  self. 

Lady  V.  You  and  I  must  totally  reform  oar 
stupid  family.  Amusement  shall  be  our  perpetual 
occupation. 

Sir  G,  Day  and  night. 

Lady  V.  We  will  commence  with  year  marriage. 
It  shall  be  a  splendid  one. 

SirG.  A  fete,  a  concert,  a  ball!  The  whole 
town  shall  ring  with  it. 

Lady  V.  I  hate  a  private  wedding.  A  small  se- 
lect party  is  ray  aversion. 

SirG.  Oh!  nothing  is  so  insipid !  Pleasure  can- 
not be  calm. 

Lady  V.  I  wish  to  be  seen,  and  heard — 

Sir  G.    And  talked  of,   and  paragraphed,   and 

firaised,  and  blamed,  and  admired,  and  envied,  and 
aughed  at,  and  imitated! 

Lady  V.  I  live  but  in  a  crowd. 

Sir  G.  Give  me  hurry,  noise,  embarrassment- — 

Lady  V,  Confusion,  disorder — 

Sir  G.  Tumult,  tempest,  oproar,  elbowing, 
squeezing,  pressing,  pushing,  squeaking,  squalling, 
fainting! 

Lady  V.  Exquisite!  transporting! 

Sir  G.  You  remember  I  receive  masks  this 
evening. 

Lady  V.  Can  I  forget  ■? 

Sir  G.  You  will  be  there? 

Lady  V.  There  I  Ay ;  though  I  should  come  in 
my  cofliin. 

>S'2V  G.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  An  excellent  idea!  I  never 
yet  saw  a  mask  in  the  character  of  a  memento  mori. 

Lady  V.  Ah  !  Turn  about,  and  you  will  see  a 
memento  mori  without  a  mask ! 

SirG.  What,  my  lord? 

Lord  V.  (  Without.)  I  cannot  tell.  I  will  consi- 
der, and  send  an  answer. 

Lady  V.  Here  he  comes,  to  interrupt  our  de- 
lightful dreams  :  a  very  antidote  to  mirth  and  plea- 
sure. He  will  give  you  a  full  dose  of  the  dismals. 
But  you  must  stay  and  speak  to  him.  Remember, 
his  honour  is  pledged:  insist  upon  that.  I  pity, 
but  cannot  relieve  you.  [^Exit. 

Enter  Lord  Vibrate. 

Lord  V.  I  have  been  too  sudden.  I  ought  not 
to  have  pledged  my  honour.  This  is  the  conse- 
quence of  hasty  determination ;  of  not  doubting 
before  we  decide.  Shall  I  never  correct  myself  of 
that  fault?  {Sees  Sir  George.  They  look  full  at 
each  other,  till  Sir  George  catches  the  same  dismal 
kind  of  countenance.)  Ah!  Sir  G«orge,  here  am 
I,  brimful  of  anxiety  and  turmoil ! 

Sir  G.  Alas  !  man  was  born  to  trouble. 

LordV.  Perplexed  on  every  side;  thwarted  in 
every  plan  :  no  domestic  comfort,  no  friend  to 
grieve  with  me,  no  creature  to  share  my  miseries. 

Sir  G.  Melancholy  case  ! 

Lord  V.  One  crossing  me,  another  blaming  me, 
and  ray  wife  driving  me  mad! 

Sir  G.  Distressing  situation! 

Lord  V.  My  cares  laughed  at,  my  vigilance 
mocked,  my  suflerings  insulted  !  And  why?  Be- 
cause I  am  cautious  !  because  I  doubt !  because  I 
am  provident!     What  is  man  without  money  1 

Sir  G.  A  fountain  without  water. 

Lord  V.  A  clock  without  a  dial. 

Sir  G.  What  is  it  that  buys  respect,  and  honour, 
and  power,  and  privilege,  and  bouses,  and  lands, 
and  wit,  and  beauty,  and  learning,  and  lords,  and 
commons,  and — 

Lord  V.  Why  money ! — Then  the  manners  of 
this  dissipated  age — 
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Sir  G.  They  are  truly  shocking !  Thej'— tliey — 
they  are  absard,  ridiculous,  odious,  abominable. 

Lord  V.  And  to  what  do  they  lead? 

Sir  G.  To  everything  that  is  horrid  !  To  loss  of 
peace,  loss  of  property,  loss  of  principle,  loss  of 
respect;  bankruptcy,  ruin,  contempt,  disease,  and 
death ! 

Lord  V.  (Aside.)  Yes,  yes:  he's  the  man!  I  do 
not  think  I  repent.  Heaven  be  praised!  Sir  George, 
you  are  a  roan  of  understanding ;  ai^  economist. 
You  will  regulate  your  family  and  affairs  to  my 
heart's  content. 

Sir  G.  Oh !  it  shall  be  ray  study;  my  daily  prac- 
tice, my  duty,  my  delight! 

Lord  V.  You  make  me  happy.  And  yet  I  can- 
not but  wonder,  being  so  rational  a  man,  how  you 
and  my  lady  should  agree  so  well. 

Sir  G.  Dear,  my  lord,  why  so  ?  Women  are  the 
most  manageable  good  creatures  upon  earth. 

Lord  V,  Women  good? 

Sir  G.  Indubitably  ;  when  they  are  pleased. 

Lord  V.  So  they  say  is  the  devil. 

Sir  G.  The  sweet  angels  deserve  to  be  hu- 
moured. Their  smiles  are  so  enchanting !  And, 
should  they  frown,  who  can  be  angry  when  we 
know  the  dear  wayward  sirens  will  only  look  the 
more  bewitching,  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  their 
pouts?  It  is  so  delightful  to  see  the  sun  breaking 
from  behind  a  cloud. 

Lord  V.  Psha !  When  a  woman  begins  to  grow 
old— 

Sir  G.  Hash!  The  sun — the  sun  never  grows 
old.  I  grant  you  that,  formerly,  there  used  to  be 
old  women  ;  but  there  are  none  now  ! 

Lord  V.  Then  you  think  me  a  fool  for  being 
wretched  at  my  wife's  thoughtlessness,  caprice, 
and  impertinence? 

Sir  G.  No,  I  don't.  Every  body  tells  us  that 
wives  were  born  to  be  the  plague  of  their  husbands. 

Lord  V.  And  mine  is  the  greatest  of  plagues! 

Sir  G.  What  is  a  wife's  duty  ?  To  obey  her  lord 
and  master.  'Tis  her  marriage  promise,  and  the  law 
binds  her  to  it.  She  is  the  minister  of  his  pleasures, 
the  handmaid  of  his  wants,  bis  goods,  his  chattels, 
bis  vendible  property. 

Lord  V.  Ay ;  we  find  the  husband  may  take  the 
wife  to  market  in  a  halter. 

Sir  G.  In  which  I  should  hope  he  would  after- 
ward hang  himself! 

Lord  V.  My  lady  thinks  of  nothing  but  revelling, 
and  racketing,  and  turning  the  world  upside  down ! 

Sir  G.  'Tis  a  great  pity. 

Lord  F.  Her  tongue  is  my  torment. 

Sir  G.  The  perpetual  motion!  It  never  ceases. 

Lord  F.  Then  how  can  you  like  her  company? 

Sir  G.  She  is  not  my  wife. 

Lord  V.  No,  or  you  would  not  be  such  good 
friends.  Did  she  say  anything  concerning  the 
marriage? 

Sir  G.  Oh  !  yes.  She  delivered  your  lordship's 
kind  message. 

Lord  V.  What,  that  I  had  pledged  my  honour? 

Sir  G.  Irrevocably. 

Lord  V.  I  was  very  rash.  Hasty  resolutions 
bring  long  repentance.  She  insists  that  the  nuptials 
shall  be  public. 

Sir  G.   Does  she,  indeed  ! 

Lord  V.  For  ray  part,  I  hate  any  display  of  vanity. 

Sir  G.  It  is  extremely  ridiculous  !  What  would 
our  ostentation,  pomp,  and  magnificence  be,  but 
advertising  ourselves  to  the  world  as  fools  and 
coxcombs? 

Lord  V.  Is  that  a  rational  use  of  money? 

Sir  G,  Should  it  not  be  applied  to  relieve  the 
aged,  comfort  the  poor,  succour  the  distressed — 

Lord  V.  What? 

Sir  G.  Reward  merit,  encourage  industry,  and 
promote  the  public  good? 


Lord  V.  Promote  a  farce ! 

iStV  G,  Very  true  ;  the  public  good  is  a  farce  ! 

Lord  V.  The  true  use  of  money  is  to  defend  our 
rights — 

Sir  G.  Revenge  our  wrongs,  purchase  for  the 
present,  provide  for  the  future,  secure  power,  buy 
friends,  bid  defiance  to  enemies,  and  lead  the  world 
in  a  string! 

Lord  V.  Ay ;  now  yon  talk  sense.  So,  if  I 
should  consent,  the  wedding  shall  be  private. 

Sir  G.  Calm  ;  tranquil! 

Lord  V.  No  feasting. 

Sir  G.  No  dancing,  no  music,  no  pantomime 
pleasures ;  but  all  silent,  serene,  pure,  and  undis- 
turbed. 

Lord  V.  We  will  just  invite  a  select  party. 

Sir  G.  A  chosen  few. 

Lord  V.  None  but  our  real  and  sincere  friends. 

Sir  G.  And  then  we  shall  be  sure  the  house  will 
hold  them. 

Enter  HARRY. 

Harry.  My  lord,  the  builder  desires  to  know  if 
you  will  see  him? 

Lord  V.  I  am  coming.  I  will  be  with  him  in  five 
minutes. 

Harry.  He  says  he  can  stay  no  longer. 

Lord  V.  Then  let  him  go.  I  will  be  with  bim 
presently. 

Harry.  The  lawyers  have  sent  word  they  are 
waiting  for  your  lordship,  at  Counsellor  Demar's 
chambers. 

Lord  V.  Very  well.  There  let  them  wait.  The 
law  is  slow,  and  every  man  ought  to  be  slow  who 
is  going  to  law.  Come  with  me.  Sir  George ;  I 
have  some  papers  to  consult  you  upon. 

Harry.  The  tradespeople,  too,  are  below. 

Lord  V.  Thus  it  is :  I  am  eternally  besieged;  I 
never  have  a  moment  to  myself. 

Harry.  This  is  the  tenth  time  they  have  been 
here,  by  your  lordship's  own  appointment. 

Lord  V.  What  of  that? 

Harry.  They  are  become  quite  surly.  They  all 
abuse  me :  and  some  of  them  don't  spare  your 
lordship. 

Lord  V.  Do  yon  hear,  Sir  George  ? 

Sir  G.  Oh,  shocking!  Your  tradespeople  are  a 
sad,  unreasonable  set.  You  cannot  convince  them 
that,  if  we  were  to  keep  our  own  appointments,  be 
punctual  in  our  payments,  and  know  what  we  do 
want,  and  what  we  do  not,  we  should  no  longer  be 
persons  of  fashion. 

Enter  Thompson. 

Thorn.  I  am  just  come  from  the  lawyers,  my 
lord.  The  courts  are  sitting,  their  clients  waiting; 
and  if  your  lordship  do  not  go  immediately,  they 
will  be  gone. 

Lord  V.  Very  true  ;  and  this  last  opportunity 
of  serving  an  ejectment  will  be  lost.  I  have  a 
thousand  things  to  attend  to.  Would  you  be  kind 
enough.  Sir  George,  to  go  and — Hold  !  no  ;  I  don't 
know  what  to  do T  "The  estate  is  valuable:  but  law 
is  damnable.  I  may  lose  the  cause  :  it  may  cost 
even  more  than  it  is  worth.  Writs  of  error! — 
Brought  into  Chancery  ! — Carried  up  to  the  Lords! 

Sir  G.  Then  the  stupidity  of  juries;  the  fictions 
of  law;  the  chicanery  of  lawyers,  their  tricking, 
twisting,  turning,  lying,  wrangling,  browbeating, 
cajoling  ! 

Lord  V.  Their  frauds,  collusions,  perjuries,  rob- 
beries— 

Sir  G.  Ay  !  Detinue,  replevin,  plea,  imparlance, 
replication,  rejoinder,  rebutter,  surrejoinder,  sur- 
rebutter, demurrer — 

Lord  V.  Take  breath!  We  ought  both  to  demur: 
for  it  is  the  devil's  dance,  and  both  plaintifi'  and 
defendanl  are  obliged  to  pay  the  piper.      \_Ex6unt. 
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Scene  I.~-The  Apartments  of  Lord  Vibrate. 

Lady  Jane,  her  Woman,  Doctor  Gosterman, 
and  a  Footman,  discovered. 

Lady  J.  ( To  Footman.)  Tell  the  young  genlle- 
man  I  wait  his  pleasure.  [^Exit  Footman.'\  It  is 
very  singular !  men,  I  believe,  do  not  often  travel 
attended  by  waiting-raaids '. 

Doctor.  Dat  is  de  mystery,  my  Laty  Shane. 

Ladij  J.  What  can  he  want  to  say  to  me  l 

Doctor.  Dat  is  de  more  mystery,  my  Laty  Shane. 
He  vas  fery  mosb  young,  und  fery  mosh  handsome, 
und  he  has  fery  mosh  make  fall  in  lofe  mit  you,  my 
Laty  Shane. 

Lady  J.  Nonsense ! 

Doctor.  My  Laty  Shane  was  so  full  of  de  beauty, 
dat  you  vas  make  sharm  efery  pody,  my  Laty 
Shane!  Und  as  your  name  vas  make  mention,  my 
Laty  Shane,  lis  vas  all  so  pale  as  deaths  ! 

Lady  J.  (Aside  to  her  Woman.)  You  are  sure, 
you  say,  Mr.  Delaval  made  inquiries,  and  sent  up 
his  name? 

Woman.  (Apart  to  Lady  J.)  La  !  my  lady, 
could  you  think  he  would  notl  I  saw  him  before 
ten  o'clock ;  just  as  you  sent  me  where  I  was  kept 
so  long.  And,  goodness  !  had  you  beheld  what  a 
taking  he  was  in  !  I  warrant  yoo,  my  lady,  he 
asked  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  questions  in  a 
breath,  and  all  about  you! 

Lady  J.  Well,  go  now  where  I  desired  you. 

Woman.  Yes,  my  lady.  [Exit. 

Enter  a  Footman,  who  introduces  Maria,  and  exit. 

Maria.  (Aside.)  Why  do  I  tremble  thus! 
Lady  J.  (To  Doctor.)  What  a  charming  coun- 
tenance '. 

Doctor.  Oh!  fery  mosh  sharming! 

Lady  J.  How  prepossessing  his  appearance ! 

Doctor.  Ya;  he  vas  fery  mosh  possess. 

Re-enter  Footman. 

Foot.  Sir  George  has  sent  this  domino  and  mask 
to  know  if  they  meet  your  ladyship's  approbation. 

Lady  J.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Italian  refinement,  copied 
after  some  Venetian  cicisbeo.     Put  them  down. 

Maria.  (Aside.  Regarding  the  domino  and  mask.) 
Here  his  presents,  and  here  his  affections  are  now 
directed !     How  shall  I  support  the  scene'! 

Lady  J.  You  wish,  sir,  to  speak  to  me. 

Maria.  (Faltering.)  £mbarrassed  by  the  liberty 
I  have  taken — 

Lady  J.  Let  me  request  you  to  waive  all  apology, 
and  tell  me  which  way  I  can  oblige  or  serve  you. 

Maria.  You  are  acquainted  with  Sir  George — T — 
yon — Pray  pardon  me.  I  am  overcome.  My  spirits 
are  so  agitated — 

Lady  J.  (Reaching  a  chair.)  Sit  down,  sir.  Yon 
are  unwell.     Bless  me!  Doctor — 

Doctor.  (To  Lady  J.)  I  vas  tell  my  Laty  Shane 
vat  it  vas. — Here,  sair,  you  shmell  mit  dat  elixir; 
und  I  shall  make  yonr  neck-bandt  tie  loose  und — 
(Going  to  loosen  her  neckcloth.) 

Maria.  (Alarmed.)  Pray,  forbear! 

Doctor.  (Aside.  Imitates  a  woman.)  Ah,  ha! 
Der  teufel!  he  vas  a  voraans! 

Lady  J.  Are  you  better  1 

Maria.  A  moment's  air.    (Goes  to  the  toindow.) 

Doctor.  (Aside.)  Dat  vas  de  soineting  mystery  ! 

Maria.  (To  Lady  J.)  If  you  would  indulge  me  a 
few  minutes  in  private — 

Lady  J.  By  all  means.    Doctor — (Whispers.) 

Doctor.  Ya,  ya ;  my  Laty  Shane,  I  vas  unter- 
standt :  und  I  vas  do  efery  ting  as  vat  shall  make 


agreable.  Dat  is  ray  vay.-^Sair,  I  vas  yonr  mosh 
oblishe  fery  omple  sairfant,  sair.  I  vas  unterstandt. 
My  Laty  Shane,  I  vas  your  mosh  oblishe  fery  om- 
ple sairfant,  my  Laty  Shane. — (Aside.)  Ha,  ha! 

lExit. 

Lady  J.  Take  courage,  sir. 

Maria.  I  am  unequal  to  the  task.  This  disguise 
sits  ill  upon  me. 

Lady  J.  What  disguise! 

Maria.  I  am  not  what  I  seem.     I— ^ 

Lady  J.  Speak ! 

Maria.  I  am  a  woman. 

Lady  J.  Heavens! 

Maria.  Distressed — 

Lady  J.  By  poverty  ? 

MSria.  Oh  !  no  ;  I  come  to  claim  your  counsel. 

Lady  J.  In  what  way"? 

Maria.  To  prevent  mischief— the  shedding  of 
blood. 

iffdy/.  The  shedding  of  blood? 

Sir  G.  (Without.)  I  will  be  with  you  again  pre- 
sently, my  lady.  ' 

Maria.  Mercy  !  it  is  Sir  George !  What  shall  I 
dol  He  must  not  see  me!  This  way — (Puts  on  the 
domino  and  mask.)  Aid  me,  dear  lady,  to  conceal 
myself;  and  excuse  couduct  which  I  cannot  now 
explain.     (Retires.) 

Lady  J.  Depend  upon  me,  madam. — (Aside.) 
This  is  as  unaccountable  as  it  is  alarming  ! 

Enter  SiR  George  Versatile.  J 

Sir  G.  I  come,  my  charming  Lady  Jane,  flying,      * 
and  full  of  business,  to  consult  you  on  a  thousand 
important  affairs ! 

Lady  J.  Surely !  What  are  they  ? 

Sir  G.  Upon  my  soul,  I  don't  know! 

Lady  J.  Heyday ! 

SirG.  They  have  everyone  slipped  my  memory. 

Lady  J.  Miraculous ! 

Sir  G.  Whenever  I  have  the  inexpressible  plea- 
sure of  enjoying  your  smiles,  I  can  think  of  nothing 
else. 

Maria.  (Aside.)  Perjured  man! 

Lady  J.  My  smiles!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  What  if  I 
should  happen  to  frown  1 

Sir  G.  Impossible  !  No  lowering  clouds  of  dis- 
content dare  ever  shade  the  heavenly  brightness  of 
your  brow. 

Maria.  (Aside.)  Oh ! 

Lady  J.  Very  prettily  said,  upon  niy  word. 
Where  did  you  learn  itl 

SirG.  From  you:  'tis  pure  inspiration,  and  yoa 
are  my  muse. 

Lady  J.  No ;  'tis  a  flight  beyond  me.  I  love 
plain  prose. 

Sir  G.  So  do  I.  A  mere  common-place,  matter- 
of-fact  man,  I !  The  weather  ;  the  time  of  the  day ; 
the  history  of  where  I  dined  last;  the  names  and 
titles  of  the  company ;  the  dishes  brought  to  table ; 
the  health,  sickness,  death,  birth,  and  marriage, 
of  my  acquaintance;  and  such  like  toothpick  topics 
for  me!  I  am  as  literal  in  my  narratives  as  any 
towm-crier,  and  repeat  them  as  often. 

Lady  J.  Yet  I  should  wish  to  talk  a  little  com- 
mon sense. 

Sir  G.  Oh  !  so  should  I,  I  assure  you  :  I  am  for 
pros  and  cons,  and  whys  and  wherefores.  Yonr 
Aristotles,  and  Platos,  and  Senecas,  and  Catos,  are 
my  delight;  I  honour  their  precepts,  venerate  their 
cogitations,  and  adore  the  length  of  their  beards!— 
which  luckily  reminds  me  of  the  masquerade.  Is 
my  domino  to  your  taste  ? 

Lady  J.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Antient  sages,  dominos, 
and  taste ! 

Sir  G.  Did  you  not  notice  the  colour? 

Lady  J.  Oh  !  the  taste  of  a  domino  is  in  its 
colour  ? 

Sir  G.  Why,  no ;  but  there  may  be  meaning. 
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Ladi/  J.  Explain. 

Sir  G.  Mine  is  saftron. 

Lady  J.  Wbatof  lliat? 

Sir  G.  Cruel  question ! — Hymen  and  his  robe. 

Ladij  J.  Oh  !  oh  ! 

Maria.  {Aside.)  She  is  pleased  with  his  perfidy. 

Lady  J.  A  very  significant  riddle,  truly  ! 

Maria.  (Advances.)  Are  you  so  soon  to  be  mar- 
ried, sir? 

Sir  G.  Bless  me !  Lady  Jane,  what  frolicsome 
gentleman  is  this?  In  masquerade  so  early,  and  my 
domino! 

Maria.  Permit  me  once  more  to  ask,  if  you  are 
soon  to  be  married'! 

Sir  G.  Your  question,  sir,  is  improperly  ad- 
dressed.    Put  it,  if  you  please,  to  that  lady. 

Maria.  {Aside  to  Sir  G.)  Is  that  the  lady  to 
whom  the  question  oujjht  to  be  put? 

Sir  G.  (Aside.)  What  does  he  mean?  Will  you 
indulo;e  me,  sir,  by  taking  off  that  mask? 

Maria.  No,  sir. 

Sir  G.  'Tis  mine;  and  I  am  induced  to  claim  it, 
from  the  great  curiosity  I  have  to  see  your  face. 

Maria.  Do  you  not  adore  this  lady  ? 

Sir  G.  (Aside.)  An  odd  question! — More  than 
language  can  express. 

Maria.  (Aside.)  Oh,  falsehood! — Then  I  put 
myself  under  her  protection. 

Sir  G.  You  know  guardian  angels  when  you  see 
them.     Pray,  however,  let  us  become  acquainted. 

Maria.  For  what  reason  ? 

Sir  G.  'Twould  gratify  me.    I  shoaldlike  you. 

Maria.  Oh  !  no. 

Sir  G.  I  certainly  should.  There  is  something 
of  pathos  and  music  in  your  voice,  which — which — 
I  never  heard  but  one  to  equal  it. 

Maria.  And  whose  voice  was  that? 

"Sir  G.  Oh  !  that — that  was  a  voice  so  ingenuous, 
so  affectionate,  so  fascinating — 

Maria,  But  whose  voice  was  it? 

Lady  J.  (Aside.)  What  does  this  mean? 
•    Maria.  Tell  me,  and'  you  shall  see  my  face. 

Lady  J.  (Aside.)  Astonishing! 
-    Sir  G.  I  must  not,  I  dare  not — I   shall  never 
hear  it  more  ! 

Mari".  (Aside.)  My  feelings  so  overpower  me,  J 
shall  betray  myself.— (To  iady /.)  Permit  me  to 
retire. 

Lady  J.  You  have  alarmed  and  strangely  moved 
me  !     I  hope  you  will  return? 

Maria.  Oh !  yes ;  and  most  happy  to  have  your 
permission. 

SirG.  Why  do  they  whisper? — (To  Maria,  go- 
ing.) Will  you  not  let  me  know  who  you  are? 

Maria.  No. 

SirG.  Why? 

Maria.  Because — I  am  one  yon  do  not  love. 

Sir  G.  One  I  do  not  love  ! 

Lady  J.  (Aside.)  This  is  incomprehensible  ! 

Re-enter  Maria,  hastily. 

Maria.  (Apart  to  Lady  J.)  Oh,  madam! 

Lady  J.  What  more  is  the  matter? 

Maria.  For  your  life,  do  not  mention  the  names 
of  either  of  these  gentlemen  to  the  other! 

Lady  J.  What  gentlemen? 

Maria.  He  is  coming  !     They  do  not  persona'ly 

know  each  other :  if  they  should,  there  would  be 

murder!     I  dare  not  stay.    For  the  love  of  God, 

beware !  [^Exit. 

Enter  Delaval. 

Sir  G.  (  Calling.)  Harkye  !  sir,  come  back  !  My 
domino!  I  shall  want  it  in  an  hour  or  so. — Who 
have  we  here  ? 

Del.  (Agitated.)  Your  ladyship's  very  humble 
servant. 

Lady  J,  Oh!  How  do  you  do?  How  do  you  do? 


(Aside.)  Who  can  that  lady  be?  She  knows  them 
both,  it  seems;  and  knows  their  rivalship!  Her 
terror  is  contagious  !  Is  their  hatred  so  deadly?  I 
shall  certainly  betray  them  to  each  other. 

Del.  (Aside.)  What  a  strange  behaviour  she  puts 
on!  Does  she  affect  to  overlook  me?  (Seeing  Sir 
George.)  Who  is  this? 

Lady  J.  Are  you  just  arrived? 

Del.  This  very  morning  :  sooner,  I  fear,  than — 
than  was  desired. 

Lady  J.  Do  you  think  so?  (To  SirG.)  Why 
don't  you  go  to  Lady  Vibrate?  She  is  waiting. 

Sir  G.  'Tis  the  fate  of  forty. 

Lady  J.  What? 

Sir  G.  To  wait. — (Looking  at  Delaval. — Aside.) 
Who  can  this  spark  be,  that  she  wants  me  gone? — 
Pray,  what  is  the  name  of  the  youth  that  has  made 
so  free  with  my  domino  and  mask? 

Lady  J.  I  really  don't  know. 

Sir  G.  Don't  know  ! 

Lady  J.  I  can't  answer  questions  at  present.  I 
am  flurried  ;  out  of  humour — 

Del.  I  fear,  at  my  intrusion. 

Lady  J.  I  wish  you  had  come  at  another  time. 

Del.  I  expected  my  visit  would  be  unwelcome : 
let  me  request,  however,  to  say  a  few  words. 

Lady  J.  W^ell,  well;  another  time,  I  tell  you: 
when  I  am  alone. 

SirG.  (Aside.)  Oh!  ho! 

Del.  They  were  meant  for  your  private  ear. 

Sir  G.  (Aside.)  Were  they  so? 

Del.  (Aside.)  By  her  confusion  and  his  manner, 
I  suspect  this  to  be  the  base  betrayer  of  my  sister's 
peace  :  the  man,  whose  bare  image  makes  my  heart 
sicken,  and  my  blood  recoil. 

Lady  J.  (Aside.)  Will  neither  of  them  go? — 
Why  do  you  loiter  here.  Sir  Ge — (Coughs.) 

SirG.  I  must  stay  till  the  gentleman  brings  back 
my  domino  and  mask,  yon  know. — (Aside.)  I'll 
not  leave  them. 

Del.  (Aside.)  I  am  persuaded  it  is  he.' — Excuse 
me,  sir;  would  you  indulge  me  with  the  favour  of 
your  name? 

Sir  G.  My  name,  sir  !  My  name  is — 

Lady  J.  (Aside  to  Sir  G.)  Hush!  don't  tell  it. 

Sir  G.  (To  Lady  J.)  Why  not? 

Lady  J.  I  insist  upon  it! 

Sir  G.  Nay,  then — My  name,  sir,  is  a  very  pretty 
name.    Pra^',  wiiat  is  yours? 

Del.  (Aside.)  Yes,  yes;  it  must  be  he. — Have 
you  any  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  it? 

Sir  G.  Sir  1  Did  you  please  to  speak?  Upon  my 
honour,  you  are  a  very  polite,  pleasant  person. 

Del.  (Aside.)  If  I  should  be  mistaken. — I  ac- 
knowledge, sir,  there  is  but  one  man,  whose  name 
I  do,  but  whose  person  I  do  not  know,  to  whom 
that  question  would  not  have  been  rude  in  the  ex- 
treme. Should  you  not  be  the  man,  I  ask  yonr 
pardon. 

Sir  G.  Should  I  not !  Sir,  that  I  may  be  sure  I 
am  not,  allow  me  to  ask  his  name. 

Del.  His  name  is — 

Lady  J.  (Screams.)  Oh! 

Del.  Good  heavens ! 

Sir  G.  What  has  happened? 

Del.  Are  yon  ill  ? 

Sir  G.  Is  it  cramp,  or  spasm  1 

Del.  Surely,  you  have  broken  a  blood-vessel? 

Sir  G.  Shall  1  run  for  a  physician  ? 

Lady  J.  Instantly. 

Sir  G.  I  fly !     Yet  I  must  not  leave  you. 

Lady  J.  No  delay,  if  you  value  my  life. 

Bel.  Your  life  !     I  will  go. 

Lady  J.  (Detaining  him.)  No,  no. 

SirG.  I  fly!  I  fly!  {.Exit. 

Enter  Lady  Jane's  Woman. 

Woman.  Dear,  my  lady,  what  is  the  matter  1 
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2^<?j/ /.  Lead  me  directly  to  my  own  room. 

Del.  Shall  I  carry  youl 

Lady  J.  No;  only  give  me  your  arm,  and  come 
whb  me.  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  I  wish  to  hear 
what  you  have  to  say. — (Aside  to  her  Woman.) 
When  Sir  George  comes  back,  tell  him  I  am  partly 
recovered,  but  must  not  be  disturbed.  It  is  my 
positive  order. 

Del.  (Aside.)  What  does  she  whisper? 
_  Lady  J.  Stay !  The  doctor  may  come  in ;  but  not 
Sir  George.    Mind,  on  your  life !  not  Sir  George. — 
Come,  sir. 

Del.  (Aside.)  This  sudden  change  is  mysterious. 

Lady  J.  Come,  come.  \_Exit  with  Delaval. 

Woman.  I  purtest,  it  has  put  me  iu  such  a  flus- 
ter, that  I  am  quite  all  of  a  twitter ! 

Enter  Sir  George  Versatile,  followed  by 
Doctor  Gosterman, 

Sir  G.  Come  along,  Doctor !  Make  haste ! — 
Where  is  Lady  Jane? 

Woman.  In  her  own  room. 

Sir  G.  Is  she  worse? 

Woman.  No,  sir ;  much  better.  But  she  must 
not  be  disturbed. 

Sir  G.  Nay,  nay  ;  I  must  see  her. 

Woman.  Indeed,  sir,  I  can  let  nobody  in  but  the 
Doctor. 

Sir  G,  Why  so  ?  Is  not  the  gentleman  I  left  here 
now  with  her? 

Woman,  I  suppose  so,  sir. 

Sir  G.  And  I  not  admitted? 

Woman.  On  no  account  whatever. 

Sir  G.  He  allowed,  and  I  excluded!  Indeed,  I 
shall  attend  the  Doctor. 

Woman.  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  yon  must  not. 

Sir  G.  Upon  my  honour,  I  will !  My  rival  shall 
not  escape  me ! 

Doctor.  Ha,  ha!  De  rifal  I  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Dat  is 
coot !  De  young  fer  dat  vas  mit  Laty  Shane  vas 
make  you  shealousyl  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Dat  is  coot ! 
Bote  dat  is  as  noting  at  ail.  I  shall  tell  you  de 
someting  mystery.  He  vas  no  yentlemans.  Ha, 
ba  !    He  vas  a  vomans ! 

Sir  G.  A  woman  ! 

Doctor.  Ya,  sair.  He  vas  make  acquaintance 
mit  me,  und  I  vas  make  acquaintance  mit  him  ;  und 
he  vas  make  faint,  und  I  vas  tie  loose  de  neck- 
bandt,  und  den,  ha,  ha!  I  was  discober  de  mans 
vas  a  vomans ! 

Sir  G.  You  astonish  me ! 

Doctor.  Ya,  sair ;  I  vas  make  astonish  myself. 

Woman.  Won't  you  go  to  my  lady.  Doctor? 

Doctor.  Ya,  my  tear.  Let  me  do.  Laty  Shane 
is  fery  pad ;  und  I  shall  af  de  essence,  und  de 
cream,  und  de  balsam,  nnd  de  syrup,  und  de  elec- 
tric, und  de  magnetic,  und  de  mineral,  und  de  re- 
getable,  nnd  de  air,  und  de  earse,  and  de  sea,  nnd 
all,  &c.  [^Exit,  talking. 

Sir  G.  I  should  never  have  suspected  a  woman  I 
A  stout,  tall,  robust  figure!  And  for  what  purpose 
disguise  herself?  That  may  be  worth  inquiry.  I 
will  wait;  and,  if  possible,  have  another  look  at 
the  lady. 

Enter  LoRD  Vibrate  and  Mr.  Thompson. 

Lord  V.  Two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  !  'Tis  a 
very  large  sum,  Mr.  Thompson. 

Thorn.  So  large,  my  lord,  that  I  have  no  means 
of  paying  it.  I  must  languish  out  my  life  in  a 
prison. 

Lord  V.  No,  Mr.  Thompson,  no  ;  you  shall  not 
do  that.  I  will — And  yet,  two  hundred — A  prison — 
I  don't  know  what  to  say.  If  I  pay  this  money  for 
you,  I  shall  but  encourage  all  around  me  to  run  in 
debt. 

Thorn,  It  is  a  favour  too  great  for  me  to  hope. 


Lord  V.  You  are  a  worthy  man,  and  a  prison  is 
a  bad  place.  I — you — Pray,  what  is  your  opinion. 
Sir  George?  Is  it  not  dangerous  for  a  man  to  have 
the  character  of  being  charitable  ? 

Sir  G.  No  doubt,  my  lord.  It  is  the  very  cer- 
tain way  for  his  house  to  be  besieged  by  beggars. 

Lord  V.  The  master  who  pays  the  debts  of  one 
domestic,  makes  himself  the  debtor  of  all  the  rest. 

Sir  G.  He  changes  a  set  of  servants  into  a  set 
of  duns.  He  first  encourages  them  to  be  extrava- 
gant, and  then  makes  it  incumbent  upon  himself  to 
pay  for  their  follies  and  vices  :  he  not  only  bribes 
them  to  be  idle  and  insolent,  but  to  waste  his  pro- 
perty as  well  as  their  own. 

Lord  V.  It  is,  as  you  say,  a  very  serious  case. — 
I — I  am  sorry  for  your  misfortune,  Mr.  Thompson, 
very  sorry  ;  but  really — 

Sir  G.  Misfortune!  What  misfortune? 

Lord  V.  He  has  foolishly  been  bound  for  his 
sister's  husband,  and  must  go  to  prison  for  the 
debt. 

Sir  G.  To  prison  ! 

Lord  V.  You  have  shewn  me  how  dangerous  it 
would  be  for  me  to  interfere. 

Sir  G.  Very  true,  very  true.  He  has  lived  with 
your  lordship  several  years  ? 

Lord  V,  He  has ;  and  I  esteem  him  highly. 

Sir  G.  A  worthy  man,  whom  it  would  be  no  dis- 
grace to  call  your  friend? 

Lord  V.  None,  Still,  however,  consequences 
must  be  weighed.  I  must  take  time  to  consider  : 
'tis  folly  to  act  in  a  hurry. 

Sir  G.  Very  true.  Caution,  caution.  Is  it  a 
large  sum  ? 

Lord  V.  No  less  than  two  hundred  and  forty 
pounds! 

Sir  G.  Caution  is  a  very  excellent  thing — Two 
hundred  and  forty — A  fine  virtue — Two — I  would 
advise  your  lordship  to  it  by  all  means — hundred 
and  forty — (Looks  round.)  Will  you  permit  me  just 
to  write  a  short  memorandum  ;  a  bit  of  a  note? 
(Goes  to  a  table.)  I  must  send  to  a  certain  place. 
(Writes.)  Excuse  me  a  moment. 

Lord  V.  What  can  be  done  in  this  affair,  Mr. 
Thompson? 

Thorn.  Nothing,  my  lord.  I  am  resigned.  When 
I  assisted  my  brother,  I  did  no  more  than  my  duty. 
Those  who  lock  me  up  in  a  prison,  may,  for  aught 
I  know,  do  theirs ;  yet,  though  they  are  at  liberty, 
and  I  shall  be  confined,  I  would  neither  change 
duties  nor  hearts  with  them.    (Going.) 

Sir  G.  Harkye !  barkve !  Mr.  Thompson,  will 
you  just  desire  this  to  be  taken  as  it  is  directed? 
( Apart.)  Don't  say  a  word ;  'tis  a  draft  on  my 
banker.  Discharge  your  debt,  and  be  silent. — 
You  are  very  right,  my  lord ;  we  cannot  be  too 
considerate,  lest,  by  mistaken  benevolence,  we 
should  encourage  vice. 

Thorn.  Sir  George — My  lord — 

Sir  G.  Why  now  will  you  not  oblige  me,  Mr. 
Thompson?  Pray,  let  that  be  delivered  as  it  is  di- 
rected. You,  surely,  will  not  deny  me  such  a  fa- 
vour.— For  you  know,  my  lord,  if  we  give — 

Thorn.  Indeed,  I — 

Sir  G.  Will  you  begone?  Will  you  begone? 
(Pushes  him  kindly  off.) — If  we  give  without — 
without — 

Ijord  V.  Poor  fellow  !  I  suppose  he  is  afraid  of 
being  taken. 

Sir  G.  Oh!  Is  that  it?— If  we  give,  I  say,  with 
too — Psha  !  I  have  lost  the  thread  of  my  argu- 
ment. 

Lord  V.  I  must  own,  this  is  a  dubious  case. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  pay  the  money.  (Calls.)  Mr. 
Thompson  ! — I  don't  think  I  ought  to  let  him  go  to 
prison.  Wliat  shall  I  do.  Sir  George? 

Sir  G.   Whatever  your  lordship  thinks  best. 

Lord  V.  But  there  is  the  difficulty.— Mr.  Thomp- 
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son !  He  is  gone!  How  foolish  this  is  now  !  (As 
he  is  going  off.)  Harry!  Run  after  Mr.  Thompson, 
and  call  him  back.  One  would  think  a  man  going 
to  prison,  would,  like  me,  be  wise  enough  to  doubt, 
and  take  time  to  consider  of  it.  [^Exit, 

Enter  LADY  VIBRATE. 

Lady  V.  I  assure  yon.  Sir  George,  I  am  very 
angry.  I  have  been  waiting  an  age,  expecting  you 
would  come  and  give  your  opinion  on  my  masquer- 
ade dress. 

Sir  G.  Why  did  not  your  ladyship  put  it  on  1 

Lady  V.  On,  indeed  I  It  has  been  on  and  off 
twenty  times.  I  have  sent  it  to  have  some  altera- 
tion. Besides,  it  is  growing  late  ;  masks  will  be 
calling  in  on  you,  in  their  way  to  the  Opera-house, 
and  you  not  at  home  to  receive  them ! 

Sir  G.  I  ask  ten  thousand  pounds ;  but  you 
know  I  am  the  most  thoughtless  creature  on  earth. 

Lady  V.  So  I  would  have  yon.  Were  you  like 
the  sober,  punctual  Mr.  Delaval,  I  should  hate 
yoa :  but  then — 

He-enter  Delaval. 

Lady  V.  (Aside.)  Here  the  wretch  comes ! 

Sir  G.  (Aside.)  So,  so  !  Now  I  shall  interrogate 
the  lady.  She  has  a  very  masculine  air !  (Delaval 
bows  to  Lady  V.)  A  tolerable  bow  that  for  a 
woman ! 

Lady  V.  (Aside.)  He  wishes,  I  suppose,  to  ser- 
monize me ;  but  I  shall  not  give  him  an  opportu- 
nity.— Are  you  coming,  Sir  Georgel 

l)el.  (Aside.)  Ha! 

Sir  G.  I  will  follow  your  ladyship  in  a  minute. 

Del.  (Aside.)  I  was  right!  it  is  he ! 

Sir  G.  (Aside.)  She  eyes  me  very  ferociously! 

Lady  V.  I  shall  just  call  in  upon  you  ;  or,  if  not, 
we  shall  meet  afterwards.  I  expect  you  to  be  very 
whimsical  and  satiric  upon  all  my  friends ;  so, 
pray,  put  on  your  best  humour.  Grave  airs,  you 
know,  are  my  aversion.  [^Exil. 

Del.  (AsiJde.)  That  was  intended  forme.  Now 
for  my  gentleman. 

Sir  G.  (Aside.)  She  really  has  a  very  fierce 
look !  a  kind  of  threatening  physiognomy,  and 
would  make  no  bad  grenadier ! 

Del.  I  understand  your  name  is  Sir  George  Ver- 
satile 1 

Sir  G.  (Aside.)  A  bass  voice,  too ! — At  your  ser- 
vice, sir,  or  madam;  I  really  cannot  tell  which. 

Del.  Cannot! 

SirG.  No,  I  cannot,  upon  my  soul! — (Aside.) 
A  devilish  black  chin! 

Del.  I  have  an  account  to  settle  with  you,  sir. 

SirG.  Have  youl — (Aside.)  What  the  plague 
can  she  mean? 

Del.  When  can  I  find  you  at  leisure,  and  alonel 

SirG.  Alone  1 

Del.  Yes,  sir ;  alone. 

Sir  G,  Must  this  account,  then,  be  privately  set- 
tled, madam] 

Del.  Madam  ! 

Sir  G.  I  beg  your  pardon;  sir,  since  you  prefer 
it. 

Del.  If  you  know  me,  sir,  your  insolence  is  but 
a  confirmation  of  the  baseness  of  your  character ! 

Sir  G.  I  beg  a  million  of  pardons ;  I  really  do 
not  know  you. 

Del.  Then,  sir,  when  you  do,  you  will  find  cause 
to  be  a  little  more  serious. 

Sir  G.  (Aside.)  What  a  Joan  of  Arc  it  is !  There 
is  danger  she  should  knock  me  down. 

Del.  Be  pleased  to  name  your  time. 

SirG.  (Aside.)  Zounds!  She  insists  upon  a 
tete-a-tete! — I  hope  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  ex- 
cuse me;  but  I  am  just  now  so  pressed  for  time, 
that  I  have  not  a  moment  to  spare.    Company  is 


waiting.  I  mast  begone  to  the  masquerade.  Yon, 
I  presume,  are  for  the  same  place,  and  are  ready 
dressed.     I  am  your  most  obedient — 

Del.  (Seizitig  him.)  Sir,  I  insist  upon  your 
naming  an  hour,  to-morrow;  and  an  early  one. 

SirG.  Why,  what  the  plague!  Here  must  be 
some  mistake!  Permit  me  to  ask,  do  you  know 
Dr.  Gostermanl 

Del.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  G.  Was  you  not  just  now  in  danger  of  faint- 
ing? 

Del.  Faint!   I  faint! 

SirG.  It  would,  I  think,  be  a  very  extraordinary 
thing  !  But,  so  he  told  me  ;  with  other  particulars. 

Del.  Absurd !  Doctor  Gosterman  has  not  seen 
me  for  several  months. 

Sir  G.  He  said,  sir,  yoa  were  a  woman  ;  and, 
perhaps,  from  that  error,  I  may  have,  unconsciously, 
provoked  you  to'^behaviour,  which  would  else  have 
been  rather  strange.  Have  I  given  you  any  other 
offence  1 

Del.  Yes,  sir;  a  mortal  one. 

.Sir  G.  Mortal  I 

Del.  And  mortal  must  be  the  atonement. 

SirG.  If  so,  the  Sooner  the  better.  Let  it  be 
immediately. 

Del.  No :  I  have  serious  concerns  to  settle,  so 
have  you.  'Tis  time  you  should  think  of  things 
very  different  from  masquerading.  Name  your 
hour  to-morrow  morning ;  then,  take  an  enemy's 
advice,  retire  to  your  closet,  and  make  your  will. 

Sir  G.  To  whom  am  I  indebted  for  this  high  me- 
nace, and  this  haughty  warning?    Your  name,  sir! 

Del.  That  you  shall  know  when  next  we  meet ; 
not  before. 

Sir  G.  What  age  are  you,  sir? 

Del.  Age! 

Sir  G.  Such  peremptory  heroes  are  not  usually 
long-lived. 

Del.  You  are  right,  sir;  my  life  is  probably 
doomed  to  be  short.  Bat  this  is  trifling :  name 
your  hour. 

Sir  G.  At  ten  to-morrow  morning. 

Del.  The  very  time  I  could  wish.  I  will  be  with 
j'ou  at  your  own  house;  inform  you  who  I  am; 
and, then — 

SirG.  So  be  it.  lExeunt. 

Scene  II. — The  House  of  Sir  George  Versatile 

A  suite  of  Apartments  richly  decorated. 

Sir  George  Versatile,  Lady  Vibrate,  and 
numerous  Masks,  discovered. 

Lady  V.  What  is  the  matter  with  you.  Sir 
George?  You  are  suddenly  become  as  dull,  and 
almost  as  intolerable,  as  my  lord  himself. 

SirG.  I  own,  I  had  something  on  my  spirits  ; 
but  it  is  gone.  Your  ladyship's  vivacity  is  an  an^ 
tidote  to  splenetic  fits. 

Lady  V.  Oh !  if  yoa  are  subject  to  fits  of  the 
spleen,  I  reaounce  you. 

Sir  G.  No,  no!  Heigho!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Let  me 
go  merrily  down  the  dance  of  life! 

Lady  V.  Ay  ;  or  I  will  not  be  your  partner. 

Sir  G.  As  for  recollections,  retrospective  anx-« 
ieties,  and  painful  thoughts,  I — I — I  hate  them. 
They  shall  not  trouble  me.  For,  if  a  man,  yoa 
know,  were  to  be  sprung  on  a  mine  to-morrow,— 
ha,  ha,  ha ! — it  were  folly  to  let  that  trouble  him 
to-day. 

Lady  V.  Sprung  on  amine !  You  talk  wildly. 

Sir  G.  True.  I  am  a  wild,  unaccountable  non- 
descript. I  am  anything,  everything,  and  soon 
may  be — 

Lady  V.  What? 

Sir  G.  Nothing.  Strange  events  are  possible ; 
and  possible  events  are  strange. 
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Ijody  V.  Come,  come ;  cast  off  this  disagreeable 
Lumoar,  and  join  the  masks. 

Sir  G.  With  all  my  heart.  A  mask  is  an  ex- 
cellent uteosil,  and  maybe  worn  with  a  naked  face. 

Lady  V.  {Retiring.)  Why  don't  you  comel  you 
used  to  be  all  compliance. 

Sir  G,  So  I  fear  T  shall  always  be.  'Tis  my 
Avorst  virtue.  Call  it  a  vice,  if  you  please  3  and 
perhaps  it  is  even  then  my  worst. 

Ziady  V.  I  really  do  not  comprehend  yon. 

Sir  G.  No  wonder.     Man  is  an  incomprehensi- 
ble animal !    But  no  matter  for  that ;  we  will  be 
merry  still,  say  I — at  least,  till  to-morrow. 
.    Lady  V.    {Joins  the  masks.)    Yonder  is   Lady 
Jane. 

Sir  G.  Nay,  then,  I  am  on  the  wing  ! 
,    Maria.  {Advancing.)  Whither'? 

Sir  G.  Ah!  Have  I  found  you  again!  So  much 
the  better.  I  have  been  thinking  of  you  this  half 
hour. 

Maria.  Ay?  That  must  have  been  a  prodigious 
effort ! 

Sir  G.  Whaf. 

Maria.  To  think  of  one  person  for  so  great  a 
length  of  time. 

Sir  G.  True.  Were  you  my  bitterest  enemy, 
you  could  not  have  uttered  a  more  galling  truth.  I 
am  glad  I  have  met  with  you,  however. 

Maria.  So  am  J.     'Tis  my  errand  here. 

Sir  G.  You  now,  I  hope,  will  let  me  see  your 
face  ? 

Maria.  I  might,  perhaps,  were  it  but  possible  to 
see  your  heart. 

Sir  G.  No,  no  ;  that  cannot  be  :  I  have  no  heart. 

Maria.  I  am  sorry  for  it. 

Sir  G.  So  am  I.  But  come,  I  wish  to  be  better 
acquainted  with  you. 

Maria.  And  I  wish  yon  to  be  better  acquainted 
with  yourself:  you  know  not  half  your  own  good 
qualities. 

Sir  G.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  My  good  qualities  !  Heigho! 

Maria.  Your  fame  is  gone  abroad.  Your  gallan- 
try, youa'  free  humour,  your  frolics  in  England  and 
Italy,  your — Apropos :  I  am  told.  Lady  Jane  is 
captivated  by  the  ardour  and  delicacy  of  your  pas- 
sion I    Is  it  true? 

Sir  G.  Are  you  an  inquisitor? 

Maria.  Are  you  afraid  of  inquisitors  1 

Sir  G.  Yes. 

Maria.  I  believe  you. 

Sir  G.  You  may.  Keep  me  no  longer  in  this 
suspense.     Let  me  know  who  you  are? 

Maria.  An  old  acquaintance. 

SirG.  Of  mine? 

Maria.  Of  one  who  was  formerly  your  friend. 

Sir  G.  Whom  do  you  mean  ? 

Maria.  You  must  have  been  a  man  of  uncom- 
mon worth;  for  I  have  heard  him  bestow  such 
praises  upon  yon,  that  my  heart  has  palpitated  if 
your  name  was  but  mentioned. 

Sir  G.  Of  whom  are  you  talking? 

Maria.  Lord!  that  you  should  be  so  forgetful! 
That  can  only  have  happened  since  you  became  a 
person  of  fashion  ;  for  no  man  once  remembered 
Lis  friends  better.  It  is  true,  they  were  then  use- 
ful to  you. 

Sir  G.  Sir,  I — Be  warned  I  Pursue  this  no  far- 
ther. 

Maria.  You  little  suspected,  at  that  time,  you 
were  ou  the  eve  of  being  a  wealthy  baronet.  Oh, 
no  !  And  to  see  how  kind  and  grateful  5'ou  were 
to  those  who  loved  you  !  No  one  would  have  be- 
lieved you  could  so  soon  have  become  a  perfect 
man  of  the  mode ;  and,  with  so  polite  and  easy  an 
indifference,  so  entirely  have  forgotten  all  your  old 
acquaintance !  I  dare  say  you  scarcely  remember 
the  late  Colonel  Delaval. 

.Sir  G.  Sir! 


Maria.  His  daughter,  too,  has  utterly  slipped 
your  memory? 

Sir  G.  I  insist  on  knowing  who  you  are! 

Maria.  How  different  it  was  when,  your  merit 
neglected,  your  spirits  depressed,  and  your  po- 
verty despised,  you  groaned  under  the  oppression 
of  au  unjust  and  seltish  world!  How  did  your 
drooping  spirits  revive  by  the  fostering  smiles  of 
the  man  who  first  noticed  you,  took  you  to  his 
house  and  heart,  and  adopted  you  as  his  son  ! — 
Poor  Maria  !  Silly  girl,  to  love  as  she  did!  Where 
is  she? 

Sir  G.  This  is  not  to  be  endured ! 

Maria.  What  was  her  offence?  You  became  a 
baronet!  Ay;  true,  (hat  was  her  crime.  Yet,  when 
your  fortunes  were  low,  it  was  not  imputed  to  you 
as  guilt. — 

SirG.  {Aside.)  D— n! 

Maria.  Are  your  new  friends  more  affectionate 
than  your  old?  Fortune  smiles,  and  so  do  they. 
Poor  Maria!  Has  Lady  Jane  ever  heard  her  name? 
Will  you  invite  her  to  your  wedding?  {Her  voice 
continually  faltering.)  Uo.  She  should  have  been 
your  bride  ;  tiien  let  her  be  your  bride -maid.  She 
is  greatly  altered — she  will  be  less  beautiful,  now, 
than  her  (air  rival.  Her  birth  is  not  quite  so  high ; 
but  if  a  heart — a  heart — a  heart — {Struggling  with 
her  feelings,  sinks  into  Sir  George's  arms,  and  her 
mask  fulls  off. ) 

SirG.  Heaven  and  earth! — 'Tis  she! — Help! — 
'Tis  Maria  !— Who  waits? 

Enter  Lady  Jane. 

Lady  J.  What  is  the  matter? 

SirG.  Help,  help! — Salts,  hartshorn,  water  ! — 
Help! 

Lady  J.  Bless  me !  this  lady  again. 

Sir  G.  Is  she,  then,  known  to  you? 

Lady  J.  No.  Who  is  she? 

SirG.  Quick,  quick! 

Lady  J.  Nay,  but  tell  me  ? 

Sir  G.  I  cannot,  must  not! 

Lady  G.  Must  not! 

Sir  G.  Dare  not ! — She  revives  ;  and,  to  my 
confusion,  will  soon  tell  you  herself.  Maria!  Are 
you  belter,  Maria? 

Maria.  I  am  very  faint. 

Lady  J.  My  carnage  is  at  the  door.  Will  you 
trust  yourself  to  me? 

Maria.  Oh!  yes.  I  am  weak;  very  weak,  and 
very  foolish!  But  I  shall  not  long  disturb  your 
happiness  ;  I  hope  soon  to  be  past  that. 

Sir  G.  Past !  Oh  !  Maria,  I  have  no  utterance. 
Lady  Jane,  you  will  presently  know  of  me  what  to 
know  of  myself  is — Oh! — No  matter.  Not,  then, 
for  my  sake,  but  for  pity,  for  the  love  of  suffering 
virtue,  be  careful  of  this  lady;  whom,  when  you 
know,  as  soon  you  must,  you  will  despise  and 
abhor  the  lunatic,  the  wretch,  that  could — Maria — 
I— I—  lExit. 

Enter  Delaval. 

Del.  What  is  the  matter?  Any  accident?  Was 
not  that  Sir  George  ? — Good  God  !  my  sister ! 

Lady  J.  Your  sister! 

Del.  How  comes  this?  Why  this  dress  ?  And 
with  that  apostate  !  that  wretch  !     Speak,  Maria ! 

Maria.  I  cannot. 

Lady  J.  Mr.  Delaval,  be  more  temperate.  Your 
sister's  spirits  and  health  ought  not  to  be  trifled 
with  by  your  violence.  I  do  not  know,  though  I 
think  I  guess,  her  story.  I  hope  you  have  a  bro- 
ther's tenderness  for  her? 

Del.  That  shall  be  shortly  seen.  A  few  hours 
will  shew  how  dear  she  is  to  mj'  heart. 

Lady  J.  I  fear  you  cherish  bad  passions ;  such 
as  I  never  can  love,  and  never  will  share. 

Del.  Wei),  well,  Lady  Jane,  that  is  not  to  be 
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argned  now.  I  am  a  man,  and  subject  to  the  mis- 
takes of  man.  There  are  feelings  which  can,  and 
feelings  which  cannot  be  subdued.  I  must  run 
my  course,  and  take  all  consequences. 

Maria.  Oh,  God  !  in  what  will  they  end? 

Lady  J.  No  more  of  this,  Mr.  Delaval.  Come 
with  me  :  lead  your  sister  to  my  carriage.  She 
shall  be  under  my  care.  She  can  inspire  those  sym- 
pathies, which  your  too  stubborn  temper  seems  to 
despise. 

Del.  Indeed,  indeed,  you  wrong  me !      [^Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — Maria  in  her  own  dress.  Lady  Jane, 
and  Lucy,  discovered  at  breakfast.  Footmen 
waiting. 

Lady  J.  Remove  those  things.    We  have  done. 
[Ejfeunt  Footmen. 

Maria.  What  is  it  o'clock'! 

Lucy.  Just  struck  ten,  ma'am. 

Lady  J.  Lady  Vibrate  is  a  sad  rake!  She  did 
not  leave  the  masquerade  till  five  this  morning. 

Maria.  And  Sir  George  not  there  ! 

Lady  J.  After  the  discovery  of  last  night,  could 
you  suppose  he  would  be  seen  revelling  at  such  a 
place  ? 

Maria.  I  dread  another  and  more  horrible  cause  ! 
My  brother! 

Lady  J.  Mr.  Delaval,  yod  know,  slept  in  this 
house. 

Maria.  But  he  has  been  out  these  two  hours. 

Lucy.  What  then,  ma'am?  Is  not  Mr.  Williams 
on  the  watch?  You  know,  ma'am,  you  may  trust 
Mr.  Williams  with  your  life. 

Maria.  If  all  were  safe,  he  would  be  back. 

Lady  J.  Pray,  calm  your  spirits. 

Mar.  Nay,  nay — Biit  Mr.  Williams  must  Lave 
been  here  before  this,  if  something  fatal  had  not 
happened. 

Lucy.  I  am  sure,  ma'am,  you  frighten  me  to 
death  I 

Lady  J.  (^Aside.)  Her  terrors  are  but  too  well 
founded ! 

Maria.  (Footsteps  without.)  What  noise  is  that? 

Lucy.  Bless  me ! 

Lady  J.  See  who  it  is. 

Lucy.  (After  opening  the  door.)  La!  ma'am,  I 
declare  it  is  Mr.  Williams. 

Enter  Williams. 

Lucy.  Well,  Mr.  Williams  ;  everything  is  right ; 
is  not  it?    All  is  as  it  should  be? 

Wil.  That  is  more  than  I  know. 

Maria.  Why,  then,  the  worst  is  past. 

Wil.  No,  ma'am  ;  I  can't  say  that,  either. 

Lady  J.  Nay — But  what  news  do  you  bring? 
Speak. 

,Wil  Why,  you  know,  my  master,  last  night, 
made  inquiries  how  to  find  the  chambers  of  Coun- 
sellor Demur;  so,  when  he  went  out  this  morning, 
I  observed  your  directions,  and  followed  him.  He 
went  to  the  counsellor's  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  there 
I  left  him,  and  hurried  away  to  Sir  George's,  to 
inquire  and  hear  all  I  could  ;  though  it  was  rather 
unlucky  that  I  was  not  acquainted  in  the  family. 

Lady  J.  Did  not  you  make  use  of  my  name? 

Wil.  Oh !  yes,  my  lady.  Besides,  servants, 
your  ladyship  knows,  are  not  so  suspicious  as  their 
masters  ;  they  soon  become  friendly  together ;  so, 
in  five  minutes.  Sir  George's  valet  and  I  were  on 
as  intimate  a  footing  as  we  could  wish. 

Maria.  And  what  did  he  say  ?    Tell  me. 

Wil.  Why,  ma'am,  he  said,  that  Sir  George  did 
not  leave  his  own  house  last  night,  after  the  faint- 
ing of  the  young  gentleman. 


Lucy.  That  was  you,  you  know,  ma'am. 

Wil.  And,  what  is  more,  that  he  did  not  go  to 
bed;  but  walked  up  and  down  the  room  till  day- 
light in  the  morning;  and  then  called,  I  don't  know 
how  often,  to  warn  the  servants  that  he  should  not 
be  at  home  to  anybody  whatever,  except  to  a 
strange  gentleman. 

Maria.  My  brother ! 

Wil.  Why,  yes,  ma'am;  according  to  the  de- 
scription, it  could  be  nobody  else. 

Lady  J.  And  at  what  hour  was  Mr.  Delaval  to 
be  there? 

Wil.  (Aside.)  Zooks!  I  forgot  to  ask That— 

that,  my  lady,  I  did  not  learn.  So,  this  being  all 
the  servants  told  me,  I  ran  post  haste  to  make  my 
report  to  you. 

Maria.  The  worst  I  foreboded  wilKhappen  ! 

Lady  J.  What  can  be  done? 

Wil.  Perhaps  it  will  be  best  for  me  to  go  back 
to  Sir  George's  ;  wait  for  the  arrival  of  my  master; 
and,  if  he  should  come,  hasten  away  as  fast  as  I  can 
to  inform  you  of  it. 

Lucy.  That  is  a  good  thought,  Mr.  Williams.  Is 
not  it,  madam?  A  very  good  thought,  indeed! 
Don't  you  think  it  is,  my  lady? 

Lady  J.  I  know  not  what  we  can  do  better. 

Maria.  Nay,  but  while  Williams  is  bringing  ns 
the  intelligence,  everything  we  most  dread  may 
happen. 

Lucy.  Dear !  so  it  may. 

Wil.  Suppose,  then,  madam,  I  should  stay  at 
my  post,  and  despatch  Sir  George's  valet  to  you 
with  the  news? 

Lttcy.  Well,  that  is  the  best  thought  of  all !  I 
am  sure  you  will  own  it  is,  madam. 

Maria.  I  know  not  what  to  think. 

Lady  J.  We  must  resolve  ;  or,  while  we  are  de- 
liberating— 

Maria.  Merciful  God!  Run,  Williams!  Fly! 
Save  my  brother !    Save  Sir  George ! 

Lady  J.  Succeed  but  in  this,  and  command  all 
we  have  to  give. 

Wil.  I  will  do  my  best. 

Lucy.  That  I  am  sure  he  will.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — An  Apartment  in  the  house  of  Sir 

George  Versatile.  , 

Sir  George  Versatile  discovered  walking,  and 
greatly  agitated. 

Sir  G.  (Looking  at  his  watch,)  He  will  soon  be 
here.  Five  minutes,  but  five  minutes,  and  then — 
(  Walks  again  ;  throws  himself  on  a  sofa ;  takes  up  a 
book,  throws  it  away,  and  then  rises.)  What  is  man's 
first  duty?  To  be  happj;.  Short-sighted  fool !  The 
happiness  of  this  hour  is  the  misery  of  the  next ! 
(  ]^Udks  again,  and  looks  at  his  watch.)  What  is  life? 
A  tissue  of  follies  I  inconsistencies!  Joys  that 
make  reason  weep,  and  sorrows  at  which  wisdom 
smiles.  Psha  !  There  is  not  between  ape  and  oys- 
ter so  ridiculous  or  so  wretched  a  creature  as  man ! 
(Walks.)  Oh,  Maria! — (Looking  at  his  watch.)  I 
want  but  a  few  seconds  :  my  watch,  perhaps,  is  too 
fast.  (Rings.) 

Enter  a  Footman. 

Sir  G.  Has  nobody  yet  been  here  ? 

Foot.  No,  sir. 

Sir  G.  'Tis  the  time  to  a  minute.  (Loud  knock- 
ing.) Fly!  If  it  be  the  person  I  have  described, 
admit  him.  [Exit  Footman. 

Sir  G.  Now  let  the  thunder  strike! 

Enter  Delaval. 

Sir  G.  Good  morning,  sir ! 
Del,  You  recollect  me? 
Sir  G.  Perfectly. 
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Del.  'Tis  well. 

Sir  G.  I  have  been  anxious  for  yonr  coming. 
Your  menace  lives  in  my  memory ;  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  know  the  name  of  him  who  has  threatened 
sach  mortal  enmity. 

Del.  A  little  patience  will  be  necessary.  I  must 
preface  my  proceedings  with  a  short  story. 

Sir  G.  I  shall  be  all  attention.  Please  to  be 
seated.  Waive  ceremony,  and  to  the  subject. — 
(They  sit.)  Now,  sir. 

Dd.  About  six  years  ago,  a  certain  j'outh  came 
up  from  college,  poor,  and  unprotected.  He  was 
a  scholar,  pleasing  in  manners,  warm  and  generous 
of  temper,  of  a  reispectable  family,  and  seemed  to 
possess  the  germ  of  every  virtue. 

SirG.  Well,  sir? 

Del.  Hear  me  on.  My  praises  will  not  be  te- 
dious. Chance  made  him  known  to  a  man  who 
desired  to  cherish  his  good  qualities ;  and  the 
purse,  the  experience,  and  the  power  of  his  bene- 
factor, such  as  they  were,  he  profited  by  to  the 
utmost.  Received  as  a  son,  he  soon  became  dear 
to  the  family;  but  most  dear  to  the  daughter  of 
his  friend,  whose  tender  age,  and  glowing  altections, 
made  her  apt  to  admire  the  virtues  she  heard  her 
father  so  ardently  praise  and  encourage.  You  are 
uneasy  1 

Sir  G.  Be  pleased  to  continue. 

Del.  The  assiduities  of  the  youth  to  gain  her 
heart  were  unabating;  and  his  pretensions,  poor 
and  unknown  as  he  then  was,  were  not  rejected. 
The  noble  nature  of  his  friend  scorned  to  make  his 
poverty  his  crime.  Why  do  you  bite  your  lip  ? 
Was  it  uot  generous  ? 

SirG.  Sir! 

Del.  Was  it  not  1 

Sir  G.  Certainly !  Nothing  could — equal  the — 
generosity. 

Del.  The  health  of  his  benefactor  was  declining 
fast ;  and  the  only  thing  required  of  the  youth  was 
that  he  should  qualify  himself  for  the  cares  of  life, 
by  some  profession  ;  he,  therefore,  entered  a  stu- 
dent in  the  Temple ;  and  the  means  were  furnished 
by  his  protector,  till  the  end  was  obtained,  Was 
not  this  friendship  1 

Sir  G.  It  was. 

Del.  The  lady,  almost  a  child  when  first  he  knew 
her,  increased  in  grace  and  beauty  faster  than  in 
years.  Sweetness  and  smiles  played  upon  her 
countenance.  She  was  the  delight  of  her  friends, 
the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  the  coveted  of 
every  eye.  Lovers  of  fortune  and  fashion  con- 
tended for  her  band;  but  she  had  bestowed  her 
heart ;  had  bestowed  it  on  a — Sit  still,  sir ;  I  shall 
soon  have  done.  I  am  coming  to  the  point.  Five 
years  elapsed,  during  which  the  youth  received 
every  kindness  friendship  could  afibrd,  and  every 
proof  chaste  affection  had  to  give.  These  he  re- 
turned with  promises  and  protestations  that  seemed 
too  vast  for  his  heart,  I  would  say  for  his  tongue — 
Are  you  unwell,  sirl 

Sir  G.  Go  on  with  yonr  tale. 

Del.  His  benefactor,  feeling  the  hand  of  death 
steal  on,  was  anxious  to  see  the  two  persons  dear- 
est to  his  heart,  happy  before  he  expired  ;  and  the 
marriage  was  determined  upon,  the  day  fixed,  and 
the  friends  of  the  family  invited.  The  intended 
bridegroom  appeared  half  frantic  with  his  approach- 
ing bliss.  Now,  sir,  mark  his  proceeding.  In  this 
short  interval,  by  sudden  and  unexpected  deaths, 
he  becomes  the  heir  to  a  title  and  large  estate. 
Well !  Does  he  not  fly  to  the  arms  of  his  languish- 
ing friend  ?  Does  he  not  pour  his  new  treasures 
and  his  transports  into  the  lap  of  love?  Coward 
and  monster ! — 

SirG.  (Both  starling  tip.)  Sir! 

Del.  Viler  than  words  can  paint!  Having  rob- 
bed a  family  of  honour,  a  friend  of  peace,  and  an 


angel  of  every  human  solace,  he  fled,  like  a  thief, 
and  concealed  himself  from  immediate  contempt 
and  vengeance  in  a  foreign  country.  But  contempt 
and  vengeance  have  at  length  overtaken  him  :  they 
beset  him :  they  face  him  at  this  instant.  The 
friend  he  wronged  is  dead :  but  the  son  of  that 
friend  lives,  and  I  am  he. 

Sir  G.  'Tis  as  I  thought!  (Aside.) 

Del.  You  are — I  will  not  defile  my  lips  by  telling 
you  what  you  are. 

Sir  G.  I  own  that  what  I  have  done — 

Del.  Forbear  to  iuterrnpt  me,  sir.  You  have 
nothing  to  plead,  and  much  to  hear.  First  say, 
did  my  sister,  by  any  improper  conduct,  levity  of 
behaviour,  or  fault  or  vice  whatever,  give  you  just 
just  cause  to  abandon  her? 

SirG.  None!  none!  Her  purity  is  only  ex- 
ceeded by  her  love. 

Del.  Then  how,  barbarian, how  had  you  the  heart 
to  disgrace  the  family  and  endanger  the  life  of  a 
woman,  whose  sanctified  affection  would  have  era- 
braced  you  in  poverty,  pestilence,  or  death  ;  and 
who,  had  she  possessed  empires,  would  have  be- 
stowed them  with  an  imperial  affection? 

Sir  G.  Sir,  if  you  ask,  have  I  committed  errors? 
call  them  crimes  if  you  will — yes.  If  you  demand, 
will  you  justify  them? — no.  If  you  require  me  to 
atone  for  them,  here  is  my  heart:  you  have  wrongs 
to  revenge,  strike:  and,  if  you  can,  inflict  a  pang 
greater  than  any  it  yet  has  known. 

Del.  Justice  is  not  to  be  disarmed  by  being 
braved.  To  the  question.  It  can  be  no  part  of 
yonr  intention,  and  certainly  not  of  mine,  that  you 
should  marry  my  sister.  Something  very  different 
must  be  dune. 

Sir  G.  What?     Name  it. 

Del.  You  must  give  me  an  acknowledgment, 
written  and  signed  by  yourself,  that  you  have 
basely  and  most  dishonourably  injured,  insulted, 
and  betrayed  Maria  Delaval:  and  Ibis  paper,  im-^ 
mediately  as  I  leave  your  house,  I  shall  publish  in 
every  possible  way,  till  my  sister  shall  be  so  ap- 
peased, and  horror  so  satiated,  that  vengeance 
itself  shall  cry,  hold! 

SirG.  Written  by  me!  Published!  No.  I 
will  sign  no  such  paper. 

Del.  So  I  supposed  ;  and  the  alternative  follows. 
Here  I  am :  nor  will  I  quit  you,  go  where  you 
will,  till  yon  consent  to  retire  with  me  to  some 
place  from  which  one  of  us  shall  never  return. 
Should  I  be  the  victor,  flight,  banishment  from  my 
native  country,  and  the  bitterest  recollections  of 
the  villanies  of  man,  must  be  the  fate  of  me  and  my 
sister.  If  I  fall,  yon  then  may  triumph,  and  she 
languish  and  die  unrevenged.  This,  or  the  written 
acknowledgment.    Consider,  and  choose. 

SirG.  What  can  I  answer?  The  paper  yon  shall 
not  have.     My  life  you  are  welcome  to:  take  it. 

Del.  Have  yon  not  brought  disgrace  enough  on 
my  family?  Would  you  make  me  an  assassin? 
My  sister  and  my  father  loved  you.  Let  me,  .if 
possible,  feel  some  little  return  of  respect  for  you. 

Sir  G,  Having  wronged  your  sister,  would  you 
have  me  murder  the  brother?  Already  the  most 
guilty  of  men,  would  you  make  me  worst  of  fiends? 
Though  an  enemy,  be  a  generous  one. 

Del.  Plausible  sophist!  The  paper,  sir:  or  man 
to  man,  and  arm  to  arm,  close  the  scene  of  my  dis- 
honour, or  your  own.  The  written  acknowledg- 
ment. Determine.  (  Walks  away  and  views  the 
pictures.) 

SirG.  (Apart.)  Why,  ay!  'Tis  come  home ! 
I  have  sought  it,  deserved  it,  'tis  fallen,  and  the 
rock  must  crush  the  repfile  !  Then  welcome  ruiu. 
The  sword  must  decide.  (Goes  to  take  his  sword, 
but  stops.)  The  sword?  What!  Betray  the  sister 
and  assassinate  the  brother?  Oh,  God  !  And  such 
a  brother  !     Stern,  but  uoble-miuded  :  indignant 
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of  injury,  peerless  in  affection,  and  proud  of  a  sis- 
ter whom  the  world  might  worship  ;  but  whom  I, 
worthless  wretch,  in  levity   and  pride  of  heart, 
have  abandoned,    (^/owrf.  j  Mr.  Delaval! 
Del,  Have  you  resolved  to  sign? 
Sir  G.  Hear  me. 

Del.  The  written  acknowledgment! 
Sir  G.  My  behaviour  to  jour  sister  is — what  I 
cannot  endure  to  name — 'Tis  hateful !  'Tis — infa- 
mous !  My  obligations  to  your  most  excellent 
father,  the  respect  you  have  inspired  me  with,  and 
my  love  for  Maria — 

Del.  Insolent!  Insufferable  meanness!  The 
paper,  sir ! 

Sir  G.  Angry  though  jou  are,  Mr.Delaval,  you 
must  hear  me.  I  say,  my  love,  my  adoration  of 
Maria  has  but  increased  my  guilt.  It  has  made 
me  dread  her  contempt.  I  durst  not  face  the  angel 
whom  I  had  so  deeply  injured. 

Del.  Artifice !  Evasion  !  Cowardice ! — Your 
signature ! 

Sir  G.  (Snatching  up  his  sword  from  the  table.') 
You  shall  have  it.     Follow  me. 
Del.  Fear  me  not. 

Sir  G.  (Stopping  short.)  Hold,  Mr.  Delaval. 
Justice  is  on  your  side.  If  your  firmness  be  not  a 
savage  spirit  of  revenge,  if  you  do  not  thirst  for 
blood,  you  will  feel  my  only  resource  will  be  to 
tall  on  your  sword.  I  cannot  lift  my  arm  against 
you. 

Del.  Then  sign  the  acknowledgment. 
Sir  G.  Can  you,  in  the  spirit  even  of  an  enemy, 
ask  it?  Do  you  not  already  despise  me  enough? 
Think  for  a  moment :  am  I  the  only  man  that  ever 
erred?  Is  it  so  wonderful,  that  a  giddy  youth, 
whose  habitual  failing  was  compliance,  by  sudden 
accident  elevated  to  the  pinnacle  of  fortune,  sur- 
rounded by  proud  and  selfish  relations,  of  whose 
approbation  I  was  vain ;  is  it  so  strange,  that  I 
should  be  overpowered  by  their  dictates,  and  yield 
to  their  entreaties  ?  Your  friendship  or  my  death 
is  now  the  only  alternative.  Suppose  the  latter  : 
will  it  honour  you  among  men?  At  the  man  of 
blood  the  heart  of  man  revolts !  Will  it  endear 
you  to  Maria?  Kind,  forgiving  angel,  and  hateful 
to  myself  as  her  affection  makes  me,  I  last  night 
found  that  affection  still  as  strong,  still  as  pure,  as 
in  the  first  hour  of  our  infant  loves.  Lady  Jane — 
Del,  Forbear  to  name  her!  'Tis  profanation 
from  your  lips!  No  more  casuistry  I  No  subter- 
fuge !     The  paper ! 

Sir  G.  Can  no  motives — 
Del.  None! 

Sir  G.  My  future  life — my  soul,  shall  be  devoted 
to  Maria. 

Del.  The  paper ! 

Sir  G.  Obdurate  man !  (Reflects  a  moment.) 
You  shall  have  it.  (Goes  to  the  table  to  write,  during 
which  Delaval  remains  in  deep  thought,  and  much 
agitated.)  Here,  sir!  since  yow  will  not  be  gene- 
rous, let  me  be  just.  'Tis  proper  I  remove  every 
taint  of  suspicion  from  the  deeply  wronged  Maria. 
(Gives  the  paper.) 

Del.  (Reads  with  a  faultering  voice.)  "  I,  George 
Versatile,  once  poor  and  dependent,  since  vain,  fickle, 
and  faithless,  do,  under  my  hand,  acknoujledge  I 
have  perfidiously — broken  my  pledged  promise — to  the 
most  deserving,  lovely,  and — "(Begins  in  much  agi- 
tation to  tear  the  paper.) 
Sir  G.  Mr.Delaval! 

Del.  Damn  it — 1  can't — I  can't  speak.    Here  ! 
Here  !     (Striking  his  bosom.) 
Sir  G.  Mr.  Delaval? 

Del.  My  brother!  [friend  ! 

Sir  G.  (Falls  on  his  neck.)    Can   it   be?     My 
Del,  This  stubborn  temper — always  in  extremes! 
The  tiger  or  the  child. 


iStrG.  Oh,  no!  'Twas  not  to  be  forgiven !  Best 
of  men! 

Del.  Well,  well ;  we  are  friends. 
Sir  G.  Everlastingly!  brothers! 
Del.  Yes ;  brothers. 

Enter  WILLIAMS,  hastily. 

Wil.  Sir!— 

Del.  How  now  ? 

Wil.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  Lady  Jane  and  your 
sister  are  below.  They  insist  on  coming  up,  and 
the  servants  are  afraid  to — 

Sir  G.  Maria!  Let  us  fly.  lExeunt. 

Scene  III.— r^e  Aparttnents  of  Lord  Vibrate.   ■ 

Lady  Vibrate  and  Doctor  Gosterman 
discovered. 

Doctor.  Ya,  my  coot  laty  ;  dat  vas  efery  vordt  so 
true  as  vat  I  say.  I  vas  discober  it  vas  a  vomans; 
and  Sair  Shorge,  and  my  Laty  Shane,  und  de 
vaiting-voraans  vas  discober  to  me  all  as  vat  I  say 
more. 

Lady  V.  Aj,  ay  ;  that  was  the  reason  Sir  George 
was  not  at  the  masquerade. 

Doctor.  Ya,  my  coot  laty. 

Lady  V.  I  observed  he  was  in  a  strange  moody 
humour. 

Doctor.  My  Lordt  Fiprale  vas  fery  mosh  amaze- 
ment, ven  I  vas  make  him  discober  all  as  vat  I  vas 
make  discober  mit  my  coot  laty. 

Lady  V.  Sir  George  has  behaved  very  impro- 
perly. 

Efiter  Lord  Vibrate. 

Lord  V.  So,  so,  so!  All  I  foreboded  has  come 
to  pass :  the  day  has  slipped  away,  a  new  one  is  here, 
and  every  possibility  of  recovering  the  estate  is 
gone. 

Lady  V.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Lord  V.  Do  yon  laugh? 

Lady  V.  Ha,  ha,  ha !    I  do,  indeeed. 

Lord  V.  Is  your  daughter's  loss  the  subject  of 
your  mirth  ? 

Lady  V.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  No,  no ;  not  her  loss,  but 
your  positive  determination  to  prove  I  did  not  know 
you.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  When  I  told  you  that  even  that 
motive  would  not  be  strong  enough,  how  you 
stormed!  "  But  it  will,  my  lady.  But  it  won't, 
my  lord.  I  say  it  will,  my  lady.  J  say  it  won't, 
my  lord."  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Will  you  believe  that  I 
know  yon  now? 

Lord  V.  What  shall  I  do?  Advise  me.  Doctor. 

Doctor.  I  vas  adfice,  my  cootlordt,  dat  you  shall 
do  eferyting  as  vat  you  please. 

Lady  V.  Ay,  think;  ask  advice.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
Now  that  you  can  do  nothing,  the  inquiry  will  be 
very  amusing. 

Enter  Thompson. 

Lord  V.  Well,  Thompson,  what  says  Counsellor 
Demur?    Has  the  time  absolutely  elapsed? 

Thom.  Absolutely,  my  lord. 

Lady  V.  How  wisely  your  lordship  doubts  before 
you  decide!    Eh!  Doctor? 

Thom.  I  have  good  news,  nevertheless. 

Lord  V.  Good  news!  Speak:  of  what  kind? 

Thom.  The  honesty  of  the  opposite  party. 

Lord  V.  What,  the  holder  of  the  land? 

Thom.  Yes,  my  lord. 

iord  F".  Which  way?    Explain. 

Thom.  He  has  engaged  to  Mr.  Demur,  I  being 
present,  that,  if  your  lordship  will  only  shew  the 
legality  of  your  late  title,  he  will  resign  the  estate. 

Lord  V.  Is  it  possible  ?  .    . 

Lady  V.  It  cannot  be :  the  last  purchaser  is  id 
India. 
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Thorn.  The  last  fmrchaser  is  dead ;  and  it  has 
descended  lo  one  whom  joa,  my  lord  and  lady, 
little  suspect  to  be  its  possessor. 

Lord  V.  Who  ? 

Lady  V.  Who? 

Thorn.  Mr.  Delaval. 

Ladij  V.  Mr.  Delaval! 

Lord  V.  Mr.  Delaval  resign  it  on  exhibiting  the 
legality  of  my  title? 

Thorn.  He  will,  my  lord. 

Lord  V.  Did  he  make  no  conditions? 

Thorn.  None. 

Lord  V.  What,  did  he  not  mention  Lady  Jane  ? 

Thorn.  Her  name  did  escape  his  lips;  but  rising 
passion,  and,  if  I  rightly  read  his  heart,  emotions 
of  the  most  delicate  sensibility,  immediately  closed 
them ;  as  if  he  would  not  endure  the  love  he  bore 
her  to  be  profaned  by  any  the  slightest  semblance 
of  barter  and  sale. 

Lord  V.  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Lady  Vibrate? 
What  do  you  say  to  that? 

Lady  V.  The  proceeding  is  honourable,  I  own. 

Lord  V.  Did  I  not  always  tell  yon,  Mr.  Delaval 
was  a  man  of  honour? 

Lady  V,  You  tell  me,  my  lord?  Why,  you  were 
going  to  challenge  him  yesterday  morning. 

Lord  V.  He  is  no  such  weathercock  as  your  fa- 
vourite. Sir  George. 

Lady  V.  Yon  mistake :  Sir  George  is  no  favourite 
ofmine.   Is  he.  Doctor? 

Doctor,  Dat  vas  all  yust  as  vat  you  say,  my  coot 
laty. 

Lord  V.  What,  he  did  not  come  to  make  a  buf- 
foon of  himself,  for  yourdiversion,  at  the  masquerade 
last  night?    Eh '.Doctor? 

Doctor,  Dat  vas  all  yust  as  vat  you  say,  my  coot 
lordt. 

Lady  V.  His  perfidious  treatment  of  Miss  Dela- 
val is  unpardonable. 

Doctor.  Dat  vas  pad;  fery  pad,  Inteet. 

Lord  V.  Ay,  ay ;  he  has  plenty  of  words,  but  he 
has  no  heart. 

Doctor.  Dat  is  pad ;  fery  pad,  inteet. 
Thorn,  Pardon  me,  my  lord ;  Sir  George  may 
have  committed  mistakes,  but  to  the  goodness  of 
his  heart  I  am  a  witness. 

Lady  V.  You? 

Lord  V.  How  so? 

Thorn.  By  his  benevolence  I  was  yesterday  re- 
lieved from  the  disgrace  and  the  horrors  of  a 
prison. 

Lord  V.  Indeed! 
Lady  V.  Which  way? 

Thorn.  He  paid  a  debt,  which,  had  I  been  con- 
fined, I  never  could  have  discharged;  and,  for  this 
unexpected  act  of  humanity,  he  would  not  suffer 
so  much  as  my  thanks. 

Lord  V.  Did  Sir  George  pay  the  two  hundred 
suid  forty  pounds,  Mr.  Thompson? 

Thorn.  The  note,  which  he  pretended  to  write 


and  send  by  me,  was  a  draft  on  his  banker  for  three 
hundred. 

Lord  V.  Why,  he  confirmed  all  my  arguments 
against  it ;  and  added  twice  as  many  of  his  own. 

Doctor.  Sair  SLorge  vas  alvay  make  agreable. 
Dat  vas  his  vay. 

Lady  V.  I  own,  however,  I  am  still  more  sur- 
prised at  the  unexampled  generosity  of  Mr.  De- 
laval. 

Enter  Williams. 

Lady  V.  Where  is  yonr  master,  Mr.  Williams? 

Wil.  They  are  all  coming,  my  lady. 

Lady  V.  Who  is  coming? 

Wil.  Mr.  Delaval,  Lady  Jane,  Miss  Delaval,  and 
Sir  George.  There  has  been  sad  work  ;  but  it  is  all 
over,  and  they  are  now  so  happy!  Here  they  are. 

Enter  Mr.  Delaval  leading  Lady  Jane,  and  Sir 
GiiORGE  Versatile  with  Maria,  followed  by 
Lucy. 

■  Lord  V.  Mr.  Delaval,  I  have  great  obligations 
to  you.  Thompson  has  been  telling  me  of  your  dis- 
interested equity. 

Del.  Tlie  obligation,  my  lord,  was  mine.  Your 
lordship  well  knows  that  the  first  of  obligations  is 
to  be  just. 

Lord  V.  Well,  well ;  but  the  estate  you  are  so 
willing  to  resign  will  still,  I  hope,  be  yonr's. 

Del.  Nay,  my  lord. 

Lord  V.  Dubious  as  all  things  are,  that  is  a  sub- 
ject on  which  I  protest  I  do  not  believe  I  shall  ever 
have  any  doubts.  What  say  you.  Lady  Jane  ?  But 
now  I  have  my  doubts  again. 

Lady  J.  What  doubts,  my  lord? 

Lord  V,  I  doubt  whether  you  understand  me  ? 

Lady  J.  Would  your  lordship  teach  me  to  dis- 
semble? 

Lord  V,  Hum!  I  doubt  whether  that  would  be 
much  for  your  good. 

Del.  I  hope  Lady  Vibrate  will  not  oppose  our 
union? 

Lady  V.  No,  Mr.  Delaval.  Your  last  generous 
action  has  charmed  me  ;  and  Sir  George — 

Sir  G.  Has  declined  in  your  good  opinion.  But 
you  cannot  think  so  ill  of  me  as  I  do  of  myself;  and 
if  ever  again  I  should  recover  my  own  self-respect, 
I  shall  be  indebted  for  it  to  this  best  of  men,  and  to 
this  most  incomparable  and  aifectionate  of  women. 

Maria.  My  present  joys  are  inexpressible— 

Del.  Which  my  impetuous  indignation  threatened 
for  ever  to  destroy.  How  dangerous  are  extremes! 
Sometimes  we  doubt,  and  indecision  is  our  bane;  at 
others,  hurried  away  by  the  sudden  impulse  of  pas- 
sion, our  course  is  marked  with  misery.  One  man 
is  too  compliant;  another  too  intractable.  Yet 
happiness  is  the  aim  of  all.  Since,  then,  all  are  so 
liable  to  be  misled,  let  gentle  forbearance,  indul- 
gent thoughts,  and  a  mild  forgiving  spirit,  be  ever 
held  as  the  sacred  duties  of  maa  to  man.    [^Exennt. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — A  Street. 
Enter  Mrs.  Wilkins, /oWowerf  by  Johnson. 

Mrs,  W.  There's  no  soch  thing  as  stirring  out  of 
doors  for  the  fellows,  now-a-davs.  I  beg,  sir,  you 
would  not  follow  me  auj  further. 

Johns.  I  cannot  leave  you,  my  sweet,  divine, 
charming  ffirl! 

Mrs.  W.  To  how  many,  now,  have  yon  repeated 
the  same  lesson  before  you  met  me  this  morn- 
ing? 

Johns.  To  how  many  !  Were  a  dozen  such  fine 
women  as  yourself  to  appear  every  day  in  public, 
'there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  walking  the  streets 
for  yoa:  a  man  should  have  a  piece  of  flint  in  his 
breast. 

Mrs.  W.  He's  a  good,  handsome  fellow,  and 
doesn't  talk  badly.  {Aside.) — Then  you  will  persist 
in  following  me? 

Johns.  How  can  I  help  it?  I  follow  a  fine 
woman  by  instinct.  Do,  my  dear,  kind,  cruel 
angel,  tell  me  where  you  live.  {Takes  hold  of  her 
hand. ) 

Mrs,  W.  But  to  what  purpose?  I  can  never  see 
yon. 

Johns.  Why  not,  my  love? 

Mrs.  W.  Lard !   I   am  an  old  married  woman ! 


(Faintly  struggling  to  disengage  her  hand.)  You 
wicked  devil !  leave  me.  The  neighbours  will  take 
notice,  and  I  shall  get  a  bad  name  by  you.  Do  go ; 
I'm  just  at  home. 

Johns.  But  which  is  the  house  you  live  at? 

Mrs.  W.  I  can't  tell  you ;  besides,  I  think  I  see 
my  husband  talking  to  the  orange-woman  at  the 
door;  in  the  straw  hat  and  scarlet  cloak,  with  a 
little  curly-pole  boy  in  her  hand,  eating  ginger- 
bread. 

Johns.  Why,  that's  the  George-inn.  'Sdeath ! 
do  you  live  there? 

Mrs.W.  Oh,  the  devil!  I  shall  be  ruined  if  ever 
you  come  after  me. 

Johns.  Zounds !  it's  the  very  house  I  was  going 
to.    Isn't  it  kept  by  one  Jacob  Wilkins? 

Mrs.  W.  Yes,  it  is. 

Johns.  We're  quite  at  home  now.  I  suppose 
you're  old  Jacob's  daughter. 

Mrs.  W.  I  happen  to  be  old  Jacob's  wife, 
though. 

Johns.  Pray,  my  dear,  how  long  are  you  married? 

Mrs.  W.  A  long  time,  sir. 

Johns,  Not  a  long  time,  I  am  sure,  from  your 
looks. 

Mrs.  W.  Looks  are  very  deceitful,  especially 
those  of  married  folks.  I  was  married  Candlemas- 
day,  five  long  months. 

Johns,  Poor  creature!  you  have  had  a  tedious 
time  of  it. 
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Mrs,  W.  Bat  what's  your  busiaess  with  Jacob 
VVilkins'?    Can't  I  do  it? 

Johns.  Then  you  do  Jacob's  business,  some- 
times ? 

Mrs.  W.  To  be  sure  I  do,  when  he's  out  of  the 
way.     Poor  man  !  it's  a  great  relief  to  him. 

Johns.  But  this  is  a  matter  on  which  I  must  see 
himself.  Colonel  Talbot,  (a  gentleman  of  whom  I 
think  you  must  have  heard,  if  you  be  Wilkins's 
wife,)  has  wrote  to  him,  and  desired  I  would  see 
him  in  consequence  of  that  letter.  Were  you  at 
home  when  he  received  it? 

Mrs.  W.  No,  I  was  not,  sir :  but  T  have  often 
heard  of  Colonel  Talbot;  he's  an  Oxfordshire  gen- 
tleman :  his  family,  I  hear,  was  the  making  of 
Wilkins.  Lard!  he  has  been  a  long  time  in  the 
Indies;  and,  I'm  told,  has  made  a  power  of  money. 
But  is  he  come  home,  sir? 

Johns.  He  is ;  and  since  his  return  has  been 
down  in  Oxfordshire,  in  search  of  "Wilkins, 
■where  he  thought  he  still  lived;  and  would  have 
come  here  himself,  now,  only  he's  very  much  in- 
disposed. 

Mrs.  W.  Bless  your  heart !  Jacob  Wilkins  has 
been  in  town,  and  kept  the  George-inn  these  ten 
years. 

Johns.  He  has  made  a  very  ungrateful  return  to 
his  benefactor.  Colonel  Talbot.  My  master  thought 
him  dead,  not  having  heard  from  him  so  many 
years  :  a  conduct  that  was  unpardonable  ;  consi- 
dering his  obligations  to  the  Colonel,  and  the  great 
trust  reposed  in  him. 

Mrs.  W.  Great  trust!  Lard!  sir,  what  was  it? 

Johns.  "Why,  Colonel  Talbot  left  a  son  in  his 
care — But  come  along,  and  I'll  tell  you  the  whole 
story  by  the  way. 

Mrs.  W.  We  must  not  be  seen  together  for  the 
world;  my  husband  is  as  jealous  as  the  vengeance. 
Take  a  turn  down  this  next  street,  and  let  me  go 
home  alone.  Follow  me  in  about  ten  minutes;  but 
take  care  you  don't  speak  to  me  as  if  you  had  seen 
me  before. 

Johns.  My  dear  Mrs.  Wilkins,  what  do  you  take 
me  for?  Do  you  suppose  I  never  paid  a  visit  to  a 
married  woman  in  my  life?  [^Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — The  Bar  of  the  George  Inn. 

Enter  Caleb,  followed  by  Wilkins,  who  appears 
greatly  digitated. 

Cal.  What  do  you  knock  me  about  for  at  this 
rate?  Don't  I  slave  like  a  horse  from  morning  till 
night?  I  wish  I  had  gone  for  a  soldier  as  my  bro- 
ther did ! 

Wilk.  Your  brother,  you  dog!  I  wish  I  had 
never  seen  either  of  your  faces.  What  shall  I  do? 
I  have  no  son  to  restore  him.  (Bell  rings  violently.) 

Cal.  Coming,  coming  !  There's  a  bill  wanted  in 
the  General  Elliot. 

IVilk.  Let  them  wait. 

Cal.  But  suppose  they  won't  wait,  who'll  pay  off 
the  score? 

Wilk.  Out  of  my  sight,  sirrah!  or  I'll  pay  off 
your  score.     Don't  you  see  my  temper  is  ruffled? 

Cal.  Yes;  and  I  feel  it,  too.  {Bellrings.)  Coming ! 
coming  up,  sir !  .  {_Exit. 

Enter  Mrs.  Wilkins. 

Mrs.  W.  My  dear  Mr.  Wilkins,  what's  the 
matter?  The  whole  house  seems  turned  topsy- 
turvy. 

Wilk.  I  am  ruined. 

Mrs.  W.  Ruined!     Oh,  heaven  forbid! 

Wilk.  I  say,  woman,  I'm  undone ;  and  the  sooner 
I'm  out  of  England  the  better. 


Mrs.  W,  Lard,  lard !  you  terrify  me  out  of  my 
wits,  Jacob. 

Wilk.  Suppose  the  best  friend  you  had  in  the  1 
world  had  intrusted  an  only  child  to  your  care,  and  j 
that  through  neglect  you  had  lost  him,  what  would  i 
you  have  to  say  for  yourself? 

Mrs.  W.  And  is  that  your  case,  my  dear? 

Wilk.  It  is. 

Mrs.  W.  But  tell  me  how  it  happened. 

Wilk.  Yon  have  frequently  heard  me  make  men- 
tion of  Colonel  Talbot,  in  whose  family  I  was 
brought  up? 

Mrs.  W.  To  be  sure  I  have. 

Wilk.  It  is  a  son  of  his  I  have  lost. 

Mrs.  W.  You  astonish  me  !  But  how  came  so 
great  a  man's  son  to  be  left  in  your  care? 

Wilk.  Why,  you  must  know,  that  Colonel  Tal- 
bot, previous  to  his  going  abroad,  was  privately 
married  to  a  beautiful  girl  who  waited  on  his  mo- 
ther: he  had  a  son  by  this  girl ;  and  as  the  child 
came  into  the  world  just  as  he  was  obliged  to  em- 
bark with  the  army  for  Portugal,  (the  war  before 
last,)  he  left  him  in  my  care,  desiring  me  to  let  him 
pass  for  my  own  till  his  return,  and  in  case  he  were 
killed,  to  continue  the  deception  till  the  death  of 
his  father. 

Mrs.  W.  And  has  the  Colonel  never  been  in 
England  since? 

Wilk.  Never,  till  within  these  few  days  ;  there- 
fore, his  Son  continued  with  me  till  he  was  twelve 
years  old,  when  I  lost  him. 

Mrs.  W.  In  what  manner  did  you  lose  him  ? 

Wilk.  I  cannot  be  certain  :  but,  as  he  was  a  boy 
of  great  spirit,  and  ever  prattled  of  being  a  soldier, 
I  suspect  he  was  inveigled  off  by  a  recruiting  party, 
which,  at  that  time,  was  beating  up  for  men  in  Vhe 
village. 

■  Mrs.  W.  Didn't  yon  acquaint  his  mother  imme- 
diately with  what  had  happened? 

Wilk.  She  was  dead. 

Mrs,  W.  You  wrote  to  the  Colonel,  to  be 
sure. 

Wilk.  There  I  was  to  blame.  I  could  not  sum- 
mon up  resolution  sufficient.  I  thought  he  would 
have  attributed  the  child's  leaving  me  to  neglect, 
or  cruel  treatment. 

Mrs.  W.  The  best  advice  I  can  give  you  is,  to 
tell  Colonel  Talbot  bis  son  is  dead. 

Wilk.    But  how   shall  I  produce  a  certificate    g 
of  that  1     Should  he  examine  the  parish-register,    \ 
and  no  record  of  such  a  child's  death  be  found,  I 
should  be  taken  up,  and  tried  on  a  suspicion  of 
murder. 

Mrs.  W.  Then  tell  him  the  truth  at  once. 

Wilk.  Worse  and  worse !  He'll  suppose  this  a 
mere  invention  of  my  own,  to  screen  ray  villany; 
else,  why  was  I  silent  so  longl  and  that  I  had 
been  bribed  by  his  relations  to  remove  an  obstacle 
to  their  inheriting  both  his  acquired  and  paternal 
fortune. 

Enter  CALEB. 

Cal,  There's  a  gentleman  from  Colonel  Talbot 
desires  to  see  you. 

Wilk.  What's  to  be  done?     I  dare  not  face  him. 

Cal.  What  shall  I  say  to  him,  father  ? 

Wilk.  Was  there  ever  anything  so  provoking  as 
this  fellow? 

Mrs.  W.  I  have  it.  Shew  him  into  the  parlour, 
my  good  boy;  and  tell  him,  Mr.  Wilkins  will  be 
with  him  presently,  my  good  boy. 

Cal.  "  My  good  boy!"  Ecod !  she  good  boy's 
me  to  some  tune  this  morning :  I  hope  there's  no 
mischief  in  the  wind;  for  I'm  sure  those  are  the 
first  good  words  I  have  had  from  her  since  she  was 
my  step-mother.  [Aside,  and  exit. 

Mrs,  W.  How  old  is  your  son  Caleb? 
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Wilk.  There  is  only  a  week  difference  between 
his  age  and  young  Talbot's. 

Mrs.  iV.  Pass  him  on  the  Colonel  for  his  son. 

Wilk.  How! 

Mrs.  W.  Put  a  good  face  on  the  matter,  and 
you'll  not  only  slip  your  neck  out  of  a  halter,  but 
make  your  fortune.  I  can  turn  Caleb  round  my 
linger.  Go  and  speak  to  this  gentleman,  and  let 
him  know  you  will  introduce  young  Mr.  Talbot 
to  him  immediately.  Do  as  I  bid  you,  and  leave 
the  management  of  the  rest  of  the  business  to 
me. 

Wilk.  But  what  reason  shall  I  give  for  not  writ- 
ing to  him  so  long?  « 

Mrs.  W.  You  must  say  yon  never  received  one 
of  his  letters;  and  your  quitting  the  country,  will 
make  it  probable  enough  they  might  have  mis- 
carried. 

Wilk,  Then  to  give  his  son  no  better  education  ! 

Mrs.  W.  You  must  say  he  would  not  take  any 
better;  and  you  may  find  instances  enough  of  as 
dull  heirs  to  large  estates,  to  give  colour  to  your 
story. 

Wilk.  And  make  a  drawer  of  him,  too  ! 

Mrs.  W.  Well,  he'll  not  be  the  first  great  man 
that  has  cried  "  Coming  up,  sir!"  What  do  you 
stand  confounded  for?  Away,  away,  man  !  and  let 
me  break  the  matter  to  Caleb. 

Wilk.  It  goes  against  my  conscience;  but  self- 
preservation  will  have  it  so.  {Exit. 

Mrs,  W.  Now  have  I  my  gentleman  under  my 
thumb  :  whenever  his  tongue  wags  with  the  sound 
of  jealousy,  I'll  threaten  to  discover  upon  him  ;  and 
I'll  see  my  dear,  sweet  fellow,  who  followed  me 
home  to-day,  as  often  as  I  please.  But  to  prepare 
this  great  booby — Oh!  here  he  comes ! 

Re-enter  Caleb. 

Cal.  Here,  mother,  I  have  brought  you  the 
bill. 

Mrs.  W.  Well,  never  mind  the  bill;  I  have 
something  very  particular  to  say  to  you.  Do  you 
know,  Caleb,  that  your  father  is  a  man  of  the  first 
character  in  this  town"? 

Cal.  To  be  sure  he  is,  for  selling  the  best  old 
port  and  sherry  in  the  kingdom. 

Mrs.  W.  But  come,  sit  down,  and  listen  to  me. 
{They  sit.) 

Cal.  What  signifies  hearing  so  much  about  fa- 
ther's character:  who  gets  him  that  character"! 
Why,  Caleb.  Is  there  one  in  the  house  fit  to  talk 
to  a  gentleman  but  myself! 

Mrs.  W.  My  dear  Caleb,  let  me  entreat  you  to 
bear  me. 

Cal.  Dear  Caleb !  Yes,  I'd  listen  to  you 
all  day  for  such  words  as  these ;  good  words 
are  sugar-plums  to  me :  besides,  mother,  yon 
can't  think  how  pretty  folks  look  when  they  are 
pleased. 

Mrs.  W.  Do  you  know,  Caleb,  whose  son  you 
are? 

Cal,  Whose  son  I  am !  My  father's,  to  be 
sure. 

Mrs.  W.  Certainly  :  but  that  father  is  not  Jacob 
Wilkins. 

Cal.  No! 

Mrs.  W.  Colonel  Talbot,  the  great  nabob  just 
arrived  from  the  Indies,  is  your  father. 

Cal.  My  godfather,  I  suppose  you  mean. 

Mrs.  W.  I  tell  you  he's  your  own  father.  You 
were  given  when  an  infant  to  my  husband,  and  he 
was  ordered  to  bring  j'ou  up  as  his  son ;  it  being 
necessary,  for  family  reasons,  which  you'll  know 
another  time,  to  conceal  your  birth. 

Cal.  I  always  thought  I  was  a  better  man's  son 
than  I  appeared  to  be.  But,  mother,  isn't  this  all 
a  joke"! 


Mrs,  W.  Can  my  husband  convince  you  that  I 
am  in  earnest ■? 

Cal.  He  has  often  convinced  me  that  he  himself 
was  in  earnest,  as  my  shoulders  can  witness. 

Mrs.  W.  But,  dear  sir,  I  beg  ten  thousand  par- 
dons for  keeping  my  seat  so  long.  {Getting  up,  and 
courlesyiny  very  lutv.  Caleb  keeps  his  seat,  tvith  a 
vacant  stare,  and  chuckling  laugh  of  joy.) 

Cal.  I  thought  I'd  come  to  something  at  last. 

Mrs,  W.  Your  father's  gentleman,  sir,  is  now 
waiting  to  see  you. 

Cal.  My  father's  gentleman  !  I  suppose  I  shall 
have  a  gentleman,  too. 

Mrs.  W.  Oh  !  no  doubt. 

Cal.  Then  there  will  be  a  pair  of  us.  But  you're 
sure,  now,  you  are  in  earnest? 

Mrs.  W.  Will  you  go  and  be  convinced  I  am? 

Cal.  Come  along,  Mrs.  Wilkins ;  I  think  that's 
your  name. 

Mrs.  W.  At  your  honour's  service. 

Cal.  Great  men  are  apt  to  forget  such  trifles ; 
but  I'll  call  and  see  you  now  and  then,  though  I  am 
a  Colonel's  son.    : 

Mrs.  W.  We'll  always  think  there's  nothing  too 
good  at  the  George  for  your  honour. 

Cal.  But,  harkye  I  give  old  Jacob  a  hint  not  to 
forget  himself,  and  make  too  free. 

Mrs,  W.  I  hope,  sir,  we  shall  never  forget  our- 
selves in  your  presence. 

Cal.  Well,  well,  I  hope  not,  good  woman.  A 
Colonel's  son  !  What  a  fool  I  must  be  not  to  have 
found  out  this  of  my  own  accord !  But  it's  a  wise 
child  that  knows  its  own  father.  \Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — A  Draiuitig-room  in  the  house  of  Sir 
Oliver  Oldstock. 

Enter  Charlotte  and  Harriet. 

Char.  How  you  tease  me  about  this  all-accom- 
plished Sir  Charles  !     I  can't  abide  him. 

Har.  Can't  abide  him  !  I  don't  think  it  possible 
for  any  woman  actually  to  dislike  him. 

Char.  Yet,  he's  the  last  person  breathing  I  should 
elect  for  my  caro  sposo.  The  man's  well  enough  as 
an  acquaintance;  he's  lively;  does  not  want  for  un- 
derstanding: but  the  best  of  him  is,  the  talent  he 
possesses  for  discovering  the  ridiculous,  wherever 
it  is  to  be  found ;  then  he  paints  it  in  colours  so 
high,  and  so  pleasantly  ill-natured,  that  a  woman 
takes  him  in  her  suite,  as  the  natural  appendage 
of  superior  understanding,  to  shew  that  her  wit 
has  raised  her  above  the  power  of  ridicule,  and 
that  she  has  the  chief  laughers  in  town  upon  her 
side. 

Har.  What  you  praise  him  for  is,  in  my  mind, 
the  only  exceptionalDle  part  of  his  character. 

Char.  Lard  !  what  harm  is  there  in  a  little  good- 
humoured  ill-nature?  Besides,  what  would  you 
have  people  talk  of  when  they  meet?  As  politics 
are  to  the  men,  scandal  is  to  our  sex ;  these  two 
subjects  are  the  vast  magazines  of  the  major  part 
of  our  ideas  ;  between  them,  the  heads  of  half  the 
nation  are  furnished. 

Har.  Have  you  seen  Mandeville  to-day? 

Char.  Poor  Harriet!  now  do  I  perceive  the 
cause  of  all  this  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  interests 
of  the  handsome  baronet;  you  still  are  apprehen- 
sive, if  you  don't  provide  me  with  a  husband,  I  shall 
take  your  beloved  Mandeville  from  you. 

Har.  As  he  is  sole  heir  to  Colonel  Talbot's  im- 
mense fortune,  I  know  your  father  will  proceed  to 
the  last  extremities.  •  e   j   • 

Char.  Dear  Harriet,  rest  perfectly  satisfied  m 
my  friendship  for  you;  I  never  will  have  him:  I 
don't  know  what  I  would  not  do  to  avoid  it.  My 
heart  is,  at  present,  a  virgin  tablet,  on  which  Love 
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has  not  written  a  single  character ;  however,  should 
things  come  to  the  worst,  you  yourself  must  be  my 
deliverer. 

Har.  As  how  ? 

Char.  Even  by  takhig  wing  with  your  beloved 
swain,  for  that  blessed  spot,  where  law  forges  no. 
fetters  for  the  heart;  and  Hymen,  with  a  smile 
upon  his  cheek,  and  his  torch  burning  clear,  lights 
consenting  votaries  to  the  temple  of  real  and  lasting 
felicity.  Heaven,  and  a  generous  uncle  be  praised, 
who  bequeathed  me  ten  thousand  pounds  indepen- 
dent of  my  father,  I  am  not  obliged  to  sacrifice  my 
own  and  my  friend's  happiness  !  Oh !  glorious 
independence !  thou  parent  of  every  virtue  !  no 
Wonder  so  many  noble  hearts  emptied  their  crim- 
son fountains  to  preserve  thee  ! 

Har.  I'm  ashamed,  Charlotte,  to  have  harboured 
a  suspicion,  but  for  a  moment,  that  a  mind  like 
your's  could  act  unworthy  of  itself. 

Char.  Now  to  put  my  theory  into  practice.  Here 
comes  Mandeville  ;  do  you  step  into  the  next  room, 
■where  you  may  overhear  our  conversation,  and  you 
shall  be  entertained  with  a  prologue  truly  anti- 
matrimonial. 

Har.  Dear  Charlotte,  I  am  already  perfectly 
satisfied. 

Char.  But  I  insist  on  your  going;  it  will  enter- 
tain you.  lExit  Harriet. 

Enter  Mandeville. 

My  dear  Mandeville,  I  was  just  wishing  for 
you  :  if  you  had  staid  much  longer,  I  should  have 
been  insupportably  vapoured;  nothing  runs  in 
my  head  but  our  marriage;  but  I  was  thinking,  as 
the  fondest  couples  have  certain  dull  hours  that 
hang  heavy  upon  their  hands,  how  we  two  shall 
kill  time  during  those  spiritless  seasons. 

Man.  I  suppose  we  shall  follow  the  example  of 
other  people ;  do  all  we  can  to  make  one  another 
nneasy. 

Char.  That's  one  way,  to  be  sure,  of  killing 
time  :  but  we  shall  grow  tired  of  that  at  last;  don't 
you  think  so,  Mandeville  1 

Man.  When  I  entertain  a  good  opinion  of  a 
lady's  wit,  it  rids  me  of  all  apprehension  on  that 
score. 

Char.  Sir,  your  most  obedient. 

Man.  I  thought  your  cousin  Harriet  was  here. 

Char.  My  cousin  Harriet!  Lard!  what's  my 
cousin  Harriet  to  the  purpose?  I  shall  grow  jea- 
lous of  you,  at  this  rate.  I  wonder,  Mandeville, 
what  star  shed  its  influence  when  our  marriage  was 
first  talked  of;  no  two  people  breathing  agreed 
better. 

Man.  I  always  thought  you  the  pleasantest  com- 
panion imaginable. 

Char.  We  were  continually  laughing  at  one 
body's  expense  or  another. 

Man.  And  as  soon  as  we  are  married,  I  fancy 
everybody  will  be  even  with  us. 

Char.  Heigho ! 

Man.  What's  that  for,  madam? 

Char.  Not  for  a  husband,  I  assure  you  ;  it  was 
only  a  requiem  to  friendshi|),  going  to  be  laid  in 
the  grave  of  matrimony.  Methinks,  we  two  are 
preparing  ourselves  for  the  penance  of  our  future 
anion,  as  knights-errant  of  old  prepared  themselves 
for  the  toils  of  chivalry:  I've  read  somewhere, 
that  those  champions  of  distressed  damsels,  at  first, 
wore  heavy  weights  to  their  armour,  which  they 
fancied,  on  removal,  would  give  a  comparative 
lightness  to  the  galling  load  with  which  they  were 
about  to  tax  their  shoulders. 

Enter  Harriet. 
Har.  Just  now,  Mr.  Man  deville,  as  I  parted  from 


my  cousin,  a  servant  came  and  told  rae  that  your 
uncle,  Colonel  Talbot,  was  arrived.  Your  father, 
Charlotte,  has  received  a  letter  from  him.  But 
what  do  you  think  1  It  seems  he  has  a  son  nobody 
ever  heard  of  before. 

Char.  A  son !  Now,  Mandeville,  If  you  can 
be  content  with  your  mistress  and  a  moderate 
income,  I'm  satisfied  you  may  have  her;  as  the 
bulk  of  Colonel  Talbot's  fortune  will  certainly 
devolve  to  his  son,  depend  upon  it,  my  father 
will  no  more  press  my  ladyship  on  your  wor- 
ship. 

Man.  Madam,  my  uncle  may  dispose  of  his  pro- 
perty as  he  pleases.  I  sincerely  rejoice  at  his  safe 
arrival  In  England ;  and  as  he  has  an  heir,  I  shall 
be  the  first  to  congratulate  him  on  the  event; 
and  I  hope  that  heir  may  prove  an  heir  to  his 
virtues. 

Char.  You  are  a  generous  fellow,  Mandeville ; 
and,  if  it  did  not  cost  you  so  dear,  I  should  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  certain  prospect  you  ma\ 
Indulge,  that  we  two  shall  never  be  one. 

Man.  My  dear  Harriet — 

Char.  Now,  why  don't  you  say,  my  dear  Man- 
deville? One  as  naturally  follows  the  other,  as  the 
echo  does  the  sound. 

Man.  The  occasion,  ladies,  I  trust,  will  apologize 
for  my  leaving  you  thus  abruptly. 

Char.  Oh!  go,  go;  you"  have  my  ample  con- 
sent. But,  Harriet,  will  you  let  him  go  off  so 
easily  ? 

Har.  How  can  you  be  so  ill-natured? 

Char.  She  says,  she  gives  you  leave  to  go;  but 
It's  on  condition  that  you  do  not  dedicate  a  second 
of  your  time  to  any  human  being  but  herself,  longer 
than  common  decency  requires  it.  But,  Mande- 
ville, do  you  and  I  part  as  we  ought — a  Ijetrothed 
pair? 

Man.  Yes,  Charlotte;  for  we  part  wedded  friends 
again.  [Exit. 

Char.  Now,  Harriet,  are  all  your  apprehensions 
removed? 

Har.  They  are,  my  friend;  Hope  sits  smiling  at 
my  heart,  and  once  more  cheers  it  with  a  prospect 
of  happiness.  lExeunt. 


ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  in  Sir  Oliver  OldstocV' 
house. 

Enter  Sir  Oliver  Oldstock. 

Sir  O.  This  Is  a  devilish  lucky  hit,  the  Colonel's 
having  a  son  ;  it  enables  me  to  provide  for  both  my 
niece  and  daughter.  I  expect,  from  the  latter,  a 
good  deal  of  contradiction  In  this  business,  but  I 
like  that;  I  should  not  love  her  half  so  much  as  I 
do,  if  she  hadn't  spirit  enough  to  contradict  me  :  It 
shews  she  has  an  opinion  of  her  own,  and  gives  me 
an  opportunity  to  prove  that  I  have  one  also;  but 
of  a  much  superior  kind,  and,  upon  occasions,  of  a 
very  coercive  quality :  It's  not  one  time  In  a  hun- 
dred I  can  get  anybody  to  contradict  me  ;  but  men 
of  large  independent  fortunes  never  hear  the  truth, 
nobody  has  spirit  enough  to  oppose  them  in  dis- 
course. Henceforward,  I  am  determined  to  take 
no  man  by  the  hand  who  does  not  speak  and  looki 
when  we  come  to  debate,  as  If  he  would  knock  rae 
down  in  an  argument.  Well,  I  think  I  shall  be  as 
happy  as  a  married  man  can  be,  when  my  girls  are 
disposed  of;  my  wife,  to  be  sure,  has  a  most  un- 
accountable humour,  to  suppose  I'm  jealous  of  her, 
now  she's  in  her  fifty-fifth  year.  To  do  Ladjr 
Lucrefia  Oldstock  justice,  she  was  once  a  charm- 
ing woman;  but,  at  present,  I  think  her  as  plain 
a  piece  of  goods  as  a  man  could  meet  between 
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Temple-Bar  and  Whitechapel.     Here  slie  comes, 
briiufull  of  news. 

Enter  Lady  Oldstock. 

Lady  O.  Was  ever  anything  so  wonderful ! 
,    Sir  O.  Nothing  upon  eartb !   What's  the  matter, 
my  love? 

Lady  O.  Why,  haven't  you  heard  that  Colonel 
Talbot  has  a  son? 

Sir  O,  A  son !  A  dozen,  T  dare  be  sworn,  if  he 
would  but  own  them;  an  old  soldier  has  generally 
children  in  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Lady  O.  Sir  Oliver,  you  are  a  censorious  man, 
and  judge  of  everybody  by  yourself. 

Sir  O.  Upon  my  soul,  my  dear,  you  allow  me 
too  much  credit;  I  never  was  a  man  of  all  that 
gallantly;  no,  no;  I  had  a  domestic  magnet  that 
attracted  and  fixed  all  my  affections;  united  to 
.such  a  woman.as  Lady  Oldstock,  who  could  be  a 
rover  ? 

Lady  O.  Why,  to  do  you  justice,  Sir  Oliver, 
you  have,  upon  the  whole,  made  a  very  good 
husband ;  and  if  it  was  not  for  the  weakness  of 
your  temper  in  one  particular,  we  might  live  very 
happily. 

Sir  O.  (Aside.)  Now  she's  off. 

Lady  O.  If,  indeed,  I  were  one  of  the  giddy  flirts 
of  the  day,  it  would  be  another  thing  ;  but  a  woman, 
of  whose  truth  you  have  had  so  many  years  expe- 
dience, to  be  jealous  of! 

Sir  O,  I  tell  you,  again  and  again,  I  am  not 
jealous. 

Lady  O.  Ah  !  Sir  Oliver,  I  wish  you  would  make 
your  words  good;  if  any  man  of  the  least  tolerable 
appearance  pays  me  a  common  mark  of  respect, 
don't  you  immediately  sneer,  and  say,  that  fellow 
Las  a  design  upon  you? 

Sir  O.  So  I  do :  I  always  think  (hat  person  has 
a  design  upon  another,  to  whom  he  gives  their  own 
way  in  everything:  no,  no;  if  I  am  to  choose  a 
friend,  and  an  agreeable  companion,  give  me  the 
honest  fellow  who  contradicts  me. 

Lady  O.  Then  you  are  not  jealous? 

Sir  O.  No, 

Lady  O.  No? 

Sir  O,  No;  d e,  if  ever  I  were  jealous  of 

you! 

Lady  O.  You  are  now  more  provoking,  if 
possible,  than  ever  ;  when  you  find  I  hold  your 
ridiculous  suspicions  in  contempt,  you  would 
wound  me  another  way,  and  mortify  my  pride, 
by  insinuating,  that  I  never  had  attractions  suf- 
ficient to  have  a  civil  thing  said  to  me,  like  other 
women. 

Sir  O.  Then  it  seems,  my  lady,  you  have  had 
your  civil  things  said  to  you,  like  other  women,  in 
your  time? 

Lady  O.  There,  there  it  broke  forth  !  What  it 
is  to  be  married  to  a  jealous  husband  ! 

Sir  O.  Well,  all  this  I  can  bear,  because  I  like 
contradiction.  I  consider  the  mind  like  a  spring; 
the  more  you  press  it,  the  more  vigour  you  lend  to 
its  elasticity:  since  I  can  remember,  I  always  de- 
lighted to  be  of  a  dili'erent  opinion  from  other 
people;  there's  something  wonderfully  flattering 
to  human  pride  in  being  singular;  but  in  marriage 
it  is  absolutely  necessary — man  and  wife  are  like 
the  contending  qualities  of  bitter  and  sweet;  they 
naturally  quarrel,  and  exist  by  downright  opposi- 
tion. 

Eiiter  Charlotte. 

Lady  O,  I'll  submit  my  cause  to. the  judgment 
of  Charlotte.       - 

Char.  Submit  your  cause  lo  my  judgment !  my 
dear  madam,  by  no  means ;  in  all  cases  of  matri- 


monial litigation,  the  parties  should  be  tried  by 
their  peers. 

Sir  O.  Right,  ray  girl!  now,  in  order  to  qualify 
you  to  be  impanelled  on  suits  of  the  kind,  I  was 
that  moment  thinking  about  moving  the  court  of 
Hymen,  to  shew  cause  why  a  rule  should  not  be 
granted,  to  provide  you  with  a  husband. 

Lady  O.  Whenever  you  marry,  Charlotte,  if  yoa 
wish  to  be  happy,  above  all  things  avoid  a  temper 
like  your  father's. 

Sir  O.  And  like  your  mother's,  also,  if  you  wish 
your  husband  to  be  happy. 

Lady  O.  I  clearly  perceive  my  company  is  not 
agreeable. 

Sir  O.  Your  strange  turn  of  mind,  I  confess, 
Lady  Oldstock,  is  not  altogether  so  agreeable  ;  bat 
you  see,  it  does  not  make  me  angry. 

Lady  O.  It's  that  that  tortures  me:  if  I  could 
vex  him,  it  would  be  a  proof  I  had  some  power 
left ;  but  he  treats  me  like  a  child.  [^Exit. 

Sir  O.  It's  a  spoiled  one,  if  I  do. 

Char.  Dear  sir,  let  me  follow  her. 

Sir  O.  You  sha'n't  budge  a  step  after  her; 
soothing  her  in  these  humours  is  only  adding  fuel 
to  fire.  Your  mother,  Charlotte,  was  born  a  co- 
quette, and  will  die  one.  She  was  a  reigning  toast 
in  her  youth,  and  to  this  hour  expects  the  adulation 
of  those  days.  She  had  a  whole  army  of  lovers ; 
and,  what  you'll  say  ought  to  make  me  set  a  very 
high  value  upon  her,  indeed,  (either  from  necessity 
or  choice,)  she  hung  like  an  overblown  rose  on  the 
virgin  thorn,  full  four-and-thirty  years  waiting  for 
me.  But  come,  sit  down,  and  let  me  talk  to  yon. 
{They  sit.)  I  have,  for  some  time  back,  observed, 
Charlotte,  that  the  match  I  proposed  to  you  with 
Mandeville,  does  not  meet  your  wishes. 

Char.  I  confess,  sir,  it  never  did;  besides,  I 
know  that  gentleman's  affections  to  be  engaged 
elsewhere. 

Sir  O.  I  understand  you;  he's  fond  of  my  niecei 
Harriet:  well,  in  the  name  of  happiness,  let  them 
go  together;  I'll  never  mention  his  name  to  you 
again ;  nor,  indeed,  shall  I  propose  any  match  to 
you  upon  which  I  may  expect  rational  contradic- 
tion. 

Char.  Now,  sir,  you  speak  like  my  father. 
Oh !  how  my  heart  springs  with  gratitude  and 
joy,  to  hear  those  generous  words  from  your  own 
lips  ! 

Sir  O.  No,  my  girl,  you  shall  never  be  sacrificed 
at  the  altar  of  Plutus  ;  I  say  sacrificed,  for  what 
is  it,  in  fact,  but  a  sacrifice,  to  throw  away  a  fine 
youngwoman  upon  a  man  it  is  impossible  she  should 
like  ;  as  many  fathers  do  every  day,  who  love  money 
more  than  their  children. 

Char.  The  lil)erality  of  these  sentiments  delight 
me,  tliey  are  so  exactly  in  conformity  with  ray 
own  !  Dear  sir,  you  have  given  rae  such  spirits ! 
Do  you  know,  when  you  asked  me  to  sit  down,  I 
expected  to  have  quite  a  different  kind  of  conver- 
sation with  you? 

Sir  O.  I  suppose  you  thought  I  had  some  golden 
calf  to  propose  to  ycu  for  a  husband  ! 

Char.  I  own  I  was  so  ungenerous. 

Sir  O.  A  fellow  with  nothing  but  gold  in  his 
pocket,  and  lead  in  his  pate.     Ha,  ha,  ba! 

Char.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  O.  How  liable  we  are  to  be  mistaken  in  our 
surmises  of  other  people's  thoughts  !  No,  no,  my 
girl ;  I  have  no  such  match  to  propose  to  you :  I 
have  a  husband  for  you,  it  is  true,  in  my  eye;  and 
a  rich  one,  too ;  but  it  is  not  to  riches  you  object, 
it  is  to  the  man ;  and  provided  he  be  agreeable,  I 
imagine  no  woman  in  her  senses  can  suppose  a 
husband  may  be  too  rich? 

Char.  Provided  riches  be  obtained  without 
leaving  a  stain  upon  the  principles,  it  is  hap{)iness 
to  possess  them,  as  they  give  us  so  much  more 
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ample  power  of  distributing  felicity.  I  never  was 
that  romantic  fool  to  imagine  there  can  be  hap- 
piness where  tliere  is  not  independency ;  grant  me 
that,  and  all  the  wealth  beside,  which  tlie  earth 
contains,  or  the  sea  devours,  should  not  bribe  me 
to  sell  the  free  election  of  my  heart,  or  barter  for 
gold,  what  gold  could  never  restore  me. 

Sir  O.  Give  me  a  kiss,  you  jade !  You  are  your 
father's  own  daughter;  but  everybody  tells  me 
you're  the  picture  of  me  ;  and,  if  the  Colonel's  son 
be  but  as  like  bis  father  as  you  are  your's,  you'll 
be  the  handsomest  couple  in  Great  Britain. 

Char.  (Rising.)  The  Colonel's  son,  sir! 

Sir  O.  Yes,  my  old  friend,  Colonel  Talbot's  son  ; 
one  of  the  finest  young  fellows,  I  am  told — but  no 
fop;  he  has  none  of  the  vices  and  follies  of  your 
young  butterflies  of  fashion. 

Char.  No,  sir ;  nor  any  of  their  accomplishments, 
or  I'm  misinformed. 

Sir  O.  It  was  an  excellent  thought  of  his  fa- 
ther's, to  have  him  brought  up  in  a  snug  private 
way. 

Char.  And  yet,  I'm  told,  he  has  lived  some  time 
in  a  snug  public  way. 

Sir  O.  What,  Charlotte,  have  you  been  listening 
to  any  scandalous  reports  of  the  youth? 

Char.  A  pretty  youth  I  understand  he  is  for  the 
husband  of  your  daughter:  I  am  told  he  was 
actually  a  waiter  at  some  horrid  place  near  Smith- 
field. 

Sir  O.  Oh  !  infamous  scandal !  He  a  waiter  at 
some  horrid  place  near  Smithfield!  The  next  re- 
port, I  suppose,  will  be,  that  you  were  bar-maid 
at  the  same  place;  and  that  I'm  an  old  tobacco- 
nist, who  supplied  the  house  with  cut  and  dry, 
from  the  sign  of  the  Black  Boy  in  a  neighbouring 
alley. 

Char.  I  am  petrified  at  the  very  thought  of  the 
brute ! 

Sir  O.  Look  you  there,  now  !  she  knows  I  love 
contradiction  in  iny  heart,  and,  therefore,  seems 
averse  to  the  match,  because  she  thinks  it  will 
please  me.  But,  come;  you  and  your  mother  and 
my  niece  shall  go  pay  the  Colonel  and  his  son  a 
morning  visit. 

Char.  Sir,  as  you  insist  upon  it,  I  will  go  as  I 
would  to  see  any  other  great  natural  curiosity. 

Sir  O.  Was  ever  anything  like  this!  she  has 
heard  a  scandalous  report  of  a  man,  and  she  won't 
■wait  to  be  undeceived  by  her  own  eyes  and  her 
own  ears;  this  is  downright  inconvincible  obsti- 
nacy, not  rational,  well-founded  contradiction  :  and 
I  hate  the  one,  as  much  as  I  love  the  other; 
besides,  I  ever  thought  you  a  girl  of  too  much 
sense  to  lay  any  kind  of  stress  on  a  tale  of  mere 
rumour. 

Char.  But,  if  rumour  should  speak  truth? 

Sir  O,  He's  so  great  a  liar,  I  would  not  believe 
him.  l^Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — Ati  Apartment  at  Mandeville's.  , 
Enter  Johnson  and  Colonel  Talbot. 

Johns,  He's  a  rough  diamond,  sir;  he  requires 
a  little  polishing,  I  must  confess. 

Col.  T.  Good  masters  may  remove  his  ignorance, 
and  good  company  polish  his  manners  ;  but  there  is 
a  meanness  in  the  turn  of  his  person,  and  the  cast 
of  his  features,  which  is  insuperable  :  but  take 
man,  in  every  point  of  view,  and  he  will  be  found 
the  creature  of  habit;  his  body,  like  his  mind,  is 
subdued  by  education. 

Johns.  I  wonder,  sir,  yon  never  wrote  to  any 
particular  friend  in  England,  to  have  inquired 
about  him,  when  you  received  no  letter  from  this 
wan,  to  wUose  care  you  committed  Lim. 


Col.  T.  Who  could  I  trust?  None  of  my  own 
family.  Then,  what  solid  friendships,  do  yon  sup- 
pose, are  contracted  at  the  age  I  left  England?  I 
was  then  but  twenty;  all  my  intimates  were  young 
fellows,  sunk  in  pleasure  and  dissipation  :  if  any- 
thing like  friendship  had  subsisted  between  us,  the 
many  years  we  were  asunder  had  dissolved  the  tie. 
His  mother,  I  knew,  was  dead  ;  and  from  Wilkins's 
silence,  I  concluded  that  he  also  had  paid  the  debt 
of  nature;  therefore,  I  desisted  from  writing,  think- 
ing it  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  any  certainty  till  I 
had  myself  reached  England. 

Johns,  I  should  not  have  believed  it  possible 
3'our  honour  could  have  had  such  a  sou,  let  his 
education  be  what  it  may. 

Col.  T.  I  own,  Johnson,  the  weakness  of  a  father 
induced  me  to  believe  I  should  have  found  him 
very  different;  I  fancied  I  should  have  seen  him 
emerging  from  the  low  contracted  sphere  to  which 
his  fate  had  consigned  him,  by  the  native  energy  of 
his  own  powers;  and  flattered  myself  with  the 
pleasing  dream  of  surprising  a  young  man  with 
affluence  and  distinction,  who,  in  obscurity,  bad 
acquired  virtue  to  deserve  them. 

Johns.  I  beg  your  honour's  pardon ;  but,  as  I 
cannot  see  the  least  likeness  of  you  in  this  young 
gentleman's  face,  I  suppose  he  resembled  his 
mother? 

Col,  T,  His  mother !  She  had  the  countenance 
of  an  angel. 

Johns.  Then  he  differs  from  you  both  most  de- 
vilishly! But,  sir,  the  sooner  you  provide  him 
with  a  fencing  and  a  dancing-master  the  better; 
the  latter  of  these  gentlemen  seems  indispensably 
necessary,  if  it's  only  to  teach  him  to  walk ;  for  no 
raw  recruit  on  the  first  day  of  drilling  was  ever 
more  pigeon-toed. 

Col.  T.  Where  is  he,  now? 

Johns,  I  left  him,  sir,  very  busy  over  his  lun- 
cheon. 

Col,  T,  His  luncheon  ! 

Johns.  Yes,  sir ;  a  small  morsel  he  takes  before 
dinner,  just  to  stay  his  stomach,  consisting  of 
about  a  pound  of  beef-steaks  and  a  tankard  of 
porter. 

Col.  T,  Send  him  to  me. — [Exit  Johnson.'] — I 
fear  he's  incorrigibly  gone,  beyond  the  power  of 
reformation. 

Enter  Mandeville. 

Dear  Mandeville,  what  course  do  you  advise  me 
to  pursue  with  this  untoward  boy?  With  all  his 
faults,  I  must  consider  he  is  my  son,  and  pity 
whilst  he  comj)els  me  to  blush  for  him. 

Man,  Sir,  we  must  endeavour  to  form  him  as 
well  as  we  can  ;  but  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  give  him  the  graces. 

Col.T,  He's  not three-and-twenty;  that's  young; 
we  have  many  begin  later  in  life  to  acquire  the  ru- 
diments of  those  sciences  in  which  they  afterwards 
arrived  to  the  highest  pitch  of  eminence.  Have 
you  been  able  to  discover  how  the  natural  bent  of 
his  temper  inclines,  or  if  he  has  any  strong  propen- 
sities? 

Man,  Why,  sir;  from  what  I  can  collect  in  my 
short  acquaintance  with  him,  the  natural  bent  of 
his  temper  seems  inclined  to  gallantry ;  and  if  he 
has  any  strong  propensity,  it  is  to  the  game  of 
skittles. 

Col,  T.  No  matter  how  low  and  vulgar  the  game 
be,  it  shews  a  spirit  of  play  in  him,  and  it  must  be 
crushed  ;  but  if  he  has  a  turn  for  gallantry,  it  gives 
me  the  greatest  hopes  of  his  reformation.  The 
society  of  an  accomplished  and  beautiful  woman 
softens  and  refines  the  roughest  nature ;  she  im- 
parts, by  a  secret  magic,  her  elegances  and  her 
graces  J  and  to  converse  with  her,  is  a  kind  of 
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sludy  that  insensibly  polishes  her  admirer.  But 
what  reason  have  you  to  suppose  he  is  inclined  to 
gallantry  ■? 

Man.  He  has  imparted  all  his  amours  to  me; 
but  one  in  particular,  which  very  much  diverted 
me,  indeed :  after  having  been  successful  with  bar- 
maids, young  milliners,  and  tailors'  daughters,  out 
of  number,  Cupid  shot  him  from  a  cheese-cake 
battery,  and  he  fell  in  love  with  a  pastry-cook's 
daughter;  which,  (oh!  terrible,)  was  the  cause  of 
bis  having  an  affair  of  honour  with  an  attorney's- 
clerk,  in  which  both  parties  were  bound  over:  but 
in  painting  this  Helen,  who  bred  the  contention, 
how  shall  I  do  him  justice  at  second-hand  1  Teniers 
lent  him  his  pencil  for  her  waist,  and  Titian  for  her 
head  ;  for  she  was  shaped  like  a  Dutch  cheese,  and 
her  locks  were  as  red  as  a  carrot. 

Col.  T.  I  have  sent  for  him ;  and,  as  I  shall  ex- 
amine him  closely,  in  order  to  search  if  there  be 
any  latent  seeds  of  ability  which  culture  may  bring 
forth,  I  wish  you,  Mandeville,  to  be  present,  and 
that  you  will  also  assist  me  in  the  inquiry. 

Man,  Certainly ;  as  my  cousin,  I  think  it  a 
duty  I  owe  him.  Oh!  here  he  comes  with  John- 
son. 

Enler  CALEB  and  JoHNSON. 

Cal.  (Speaking  as  he  enters.)  You  don't  know 
what's  taste  ;  my  hair's  the  nattiest  thing  in  town, 
as  it's  dressed  now  1 

Col.  T.  Don't  you  know,  sir,  I  sent  for  you? 

Cal.  Ah  !  father — Cousin,  are  you  there,  too? 

Man.  You  don't  attend. 

Cal,  Attend !  no  :  I  hope  I  sha'n't  attend  any 
more.  Well,  fatber,  you  sent  for  me :  now,  what 
do  you  want,  my  old  cock? 

Col.  T.  (  Turning  away  with  disgust.)  It  is  in  vain 
to  think  of  cultivating  a  soil  like  this! 

Man.  His  manner  is  terrible,  to  be  sure;  but 
we  must  correct  him. 

Cal,  Correct  him  !  Why,  what  have  I  done  to 
be  corrected  ?  I  thought  I  was  corrected  enough 
by  my  last  father. 

Col.  T.  Would  that  correction  had  taught  you 
to  speak! 

Cal.  That  it  did;  and  often  to  squeak,  too,  till 
you  could  hear  me  two  streets  off. 

Col.  T.  Speak  to  hira,  Mandeville.  There  is 
something  so  barbarous  in  everything  he  says  or 
does,  that  I  can't  bear  to  look  at  him. 

Man.  You'll  excuse  me,  dear  cousin,  for  giving 
you  a  little  advice  ;  but  as  I  mean  it  well,  I'm  sure 
you'll  not  be  offended. 

Cal.  Bless  your  heart!  yon  can't  offend  me:  I'm 
one  of  the  best-tempered  boys  breathing.  But 
what's  the  matter  with  old  Firelock?  he  seems  in 
the  sulks. 

Man.  He's  not  pleased  with  your  manner  and 
address;  it  is  too  rude  and  abrupt:  you  should 
never  approach  him  without  evident  marks  of  re- 
spect. 

Cal.  Oh !  I  understand  yon ;  I  should  always 
make  a  bow  when  I  come  into  a  place  where  he  is. 
Ecod  !  with  all  my  heart !  but  what  set  me  wrong, 
was  hearing  it  said,  that  to  have  no  manners  at  all 
was  the  best  of  breeding. 

Man.  Ceremony  is  altogether  as  ridiculous,  as 
rudeness  is  offensive;  you  must  avoid  both. 

Col.  T.  Have  you  ever  read  anything  in  your 
life? 

Cal.  Why,  do  yon  think  I  can't  read?     Then  I 
tell  you  I  can  ;  and  write  and  cipher,  too. 
•  Man.  He  doesn't  doubt  that;   he  only  wishes 
to  know  what  kind  of  reading  or  books  you  are 
fond  of. 

Cal,  Then  you  may  tell  him  I  am  fond  of  bis- 
toriesr 


Man.  That's  a  good  hearing,  'faith!  If  he's  fond 
of  history,  he  must  possess  from  nature  a  strong 
inquisitive  mind  under  all  this  unpromising  d'abord. 
Men,  educated  in  a  low  sphere  of  life,  however 
uncouthly  they  express  themselves,  often  manifest 
a  strong  intellect ;  and  on  being  put  to  the  test, 
discover  a  fund  of  knowledge  the  better-educated 
man  would  not  expect  from  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  them:  I  consider  such  minds  like  rich  metals, 
as  yet  unpurified  from  alloy ;  but  let  it  once  be 
known  that  the  ore  is  gold,  and  the  refiner's  hand 
will  soon  bring  forth  the  bullion.  As  you  are  fond 
of  history,  you  have,  no  doubt,  dipped  into  the  his- 
tories of  Greece  and  Rome? 
Cal.  The  best  of  their  histories. 
Ma?i.  Whose  were  tliej  ? 

Cal.  Why,  in  the  first  place,  I  have  read  "  Don 
Bellianis's  History  of  Greece,"  and  the  "  Seven 
wise  Masters'  History  of  Rome." 
Col.  T.  Ask  him  no  more  questions. 
Cdl.  Then  I've  read  the  "History  of  Colonel 
Jack,"  and  the  "  History  of  the  English  Rogue," 
and  the  "  History  of  Moll  Flanders." 

Man.  He  appears  as  well  read  in  modern  as  an- 
cient history. 

CoL  T.  1  don't  know  anything  more  morti- 
fying to  human  pride,  than  to  pass  the  better 
part  of  a  man's  life  in  toil,  anxiet)',  and  danger, 
accumulating  wealth,  to  leave  it  to  a  fool  at 
last. 

Cal.  You  can't  think,  father,  how  sensible  money 
makes  a  fool  look,  and  how  foolish  a  wise  man 
looks  without  it. 

Enler  a  Servant. 

Serv,  Mr.  Serge,  your  honour's  (ailor. 
Man.  He's  come  to  take  measure  of  my  cousin 
for  his  regimentals. 

Cal,  Regimentals  !  Why,  am  I  to  be  a  colonel 
as  well  as  my  father? 

Col.  T.  Sir,  you're  to  be  a  soldier. 

Cal,  A  soldier!  Why,  what's  all  this?  Am  I  to 
go  for  a  soldier,  after  all  ?  Has  Doll  Blouze  been 
with  the  parish-officers? 

Col.  T.  I  have  procured  you  a  commission ;  no 
son  of  mine  shall  waste  his  youth  in  ease  and  indo- 
lence, dissipating  that  wealtb  I  so  hardly  earned: 
the  greater  part,  it  is  true,  he  shall  enjoy  ;  but  he 
shall  first  prove,  by  his  courage  and  bis  services  to 
his  country,  that  he  deserves  it. 

Cal.  There's  not  a  boy  within  the  sound  of 
Bow-bell  of  a  better  spirit ;  I'll  fight  any  man  in 
England  of  my  weight  and  inches,  with  fair  fists, 
for  a  guinea;  ay,  d — e!  if  I  don't,  and  say  done 
first. 

Man.  Hadn't  you  better  step  to  the  tailor? 

Cal.  Presently,  presently,  cousin!  But  now  I 
think  of  it,  I'll  not  step  to  hira  ;  let  the  tailor  step 
to  me.  A  captain  step  to  a  tailor  !  Impossible  ! 
that's  bidding  a  field-piece  dance  the  hayes  after  a 
thimble. 

Col.  T.  I  insist  upon  your  going  this  moment. 

Cal.  Why,  the  old  boy's  in  his  tantrums.  Cou- 
sin, a  word  in  your  ear:  there's  one  thing  before  I 
go,  I  must  beg  of  you.    {Apart  to  Man.) 

Man.  What's  that? 

Cal.  Why,  as  you  and  I  will  be  hand  and  glove, 
as  a  body  may  say,  you'll  call  me  Caleb,  and  I'll 
call  you  Tom,  Frank,  Harry,  or — what  is  your 
name? 

Man.  My  name  is  Frederick. 

Cal.  Frederick!  what  a  pretty  name!  I  wish 
my  name  was  Frederick.  Can't  I  be  new-chris-. 
tened  for  one  name  as  well  as  another? 

Man.    (Aside.)    Till  you're  new  born,  I   fancy 
nothing  can  be  done  with  yon. 

Cal.  But  I  was  going  to  tell  you— if  you  call 
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me  Caleb,  never  do  it  loud,  especially  in  com- 
pany. 

Man,  For  heaven's  sake,  wliy'i 

Col.  Why,  if  you  were  to  cry  out,  as  thus  now, 
Caleb!  {Bawling  out.)  I  should  cry,  "  Coming  up, 
sir!"  though  you  were  to  make  a  duke  of  me. 

[Exit. 

Col.  T.  Well,  Mandeville,  what  do  you  think? 

Man.  Hope  is  left  us  in  the  worst  of  times ; 
however,  I  do  not  despair  of  making  something 
of  him  yet:  what  I  dread  most,  is  introducing  him 
to  Charlotte. 

Col.  T.  Why  cannot  man  make  over  his  mind, 
like  his  property,  to  his  childrenl  Any  distin- 
guishing quality  in  all  other  animals  survives  in 
the  same  species  by  hereditary  descent  forever; 
man  continues  upon  earth  only  in  his  name  and  his 
revenues.  Oh!  that  he  should  leave  behind  him 
his  least  valuable  part,  and  all  that  made  him  good 
or  great  should  sink  into  the  dust  with  him  ! 

£n<er  Johnson. 

Johns.  Good  news!  good  news,  sir!  the  Carna- 
tic  is  arrived  safe.  Captain  Crevelt's  servant  is 
just  come  to  acquaint  you,  that  his  master  and 
Count  Pierpoint  will  be  here  immediately. 

Col.  T.  Good  news,  indeed,  Johnson;  and  heavy 
and  afflicted  as  my  heart  is,  your  tidings  cheer  it. 
The  Count,  Mandeville,  is  an  officer  of  inlinite 
merit;  he  was  my  prisoner  during  the  war,  and  is 
warmly  attached  to  English  manners  and  our  glo- 
rious constitution.  But,  Crevelt!  to  know  the 
merit  of  such  a  man,  you  must  be  acquainted  with 
him. 

Man.  Is  he  an  Englishman  ? 

Col.  T.  Yes;  and  you  may  judge  of  his  merit 
as  a  soldier,  when  I  tell  you,  he  has  risen  from  the 
ranks,  at  the  age  of  three  and  twenty,  to  the  com- 
mission he  now  holds  of  captain.  He's  the  reverse 
of  this  ill-fated  boy  we  have  been  speaking  to. 
He  is  self-educated  ;  for  with  scarcely  any  advan- 
tages but  those  he  derived  from  a  most  noble  and 
excellent  nature,  he  is  the  man  of  sense,  the 
scholar,  and  the  polished  gentleman.  His  father, 
old  Crevelt,  was  no  more  than  a  sergeant,  and 
served  in  Germany  under  Lord  Granby  ;  he  brought 
this  young  man  with  him  to  India,  whilst  yet  a 
boy.  The  first  day  he  was  in  action,  he  saw  his 
father  fall ;  and  he  was  found  after  the  battle 
amongst  the  slain,  close  to  his  body,  apparently 
lifeless  with  loss  of  blood,  as  if  he  had  died  in  the 
pious  office  of  defending  a  parent. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Captain  Crevelt,  sir. 

Man,  Let  us  go  and  receive  him;  my  heart 
burns  with  impatience  to  call  such  a  man  my 
friend.  [Exeunt, 

ACT  III. 

ScEN  E  I. — An  Apartment  at  Mandeville' s. 

Enter  MANDEVILLE,  Captain  Crevelt,  and 
Colonel  Talbot. 

Capt,  C.  I  quitted  England,  Mr.  Mandeville, 
when  a  boy,  and  never  was  in  London  in  my  life 
before.  I  am  charmed  with  the  appearance  of 
this  noble  city,  in  which  t|ie  ease,  oonvenience, 
and  safety  of  its  poorest  inhabitant  seem  con- 
sulted. 

Col.  T.  There  is  no  token  seen  in  the  streets  of 
an  exhausted  people,  drained  by  a  tedious  and  ex- 
pensive war,  during  which,  Great  Britain  fought 


at  more  unequal  odds  than  any  nation  on  the  earth 
ever  did  before. 

Capt.  C.  So  much  the  reverse,  that  I  am  asto- 
nished at  the  appearance  of  opulence  and  prospe- 
rity to  be  met  with  every  where  ;  and  the  pleasing 
sensation  I  feel,  to  find  my  country  in  that  state, 
is  indescribable. 

Col.  T,  Let  gloomy  politicians  continue  to  pre- 
dict, and  foresee  calamities  that  exist  only  in  ima- 
gination ;  whilst  the  genius  of  industry  continues 
to  smile  upon  the  labours  of  the  hnsbandman,  the 
mechanic,  and  the  manufacturer,  and  whilst  strict 
probity  is  the  character  of  England  in  her  dealings 
with  all  other  nations,  the  resources  of  this  country 
will  be  found  inexhaustible ;  and  though  its  glory 
may  be  veiled  by  a  momentary  cloud,  it  soon  reco- 
vers its  former  splendour. 

Enter  Caleb,  in  regimentals. 

Cal.  Here  I  am,  father,  in  full  feather. 

Col.  T.  What,  sir,  is  your  dancing-master  gone 
already? 

Cal.  Bless  your  heart !  no  master  of  any  kind 
for  me  to-day  :  I  never  put  on  a  new  suit  of  clothes 
in  my  life,  that  I  did  not  make  holyday. 

Man.  (Apart  to  Col.  T.)  We  had  better,  I  think, 
in  some  degree,  give  way  to  him  :  you  cannot  ex- 
pect immediately  to  reform  manners  so  long  con- 
firmed by  habit. 

Col.  T.  (Apart  to  Man.)  I  believe  you're  right,  so 
I'll  try  what  efl'ect  indulgence  may  have  on  him. 
Well,  it  shall  be  as  you  would  have  it;  this  day 
shall  be  devoted  to  pleasure  and  amusement. 
Crevelt,  give  me  leave  to  introduce  you  to  my 
son. 

Capt.  C.  I  don't  know  any  circumstance  of  my 
life  affects  me  more  than  the  high  honour  I  now 
enjoy.    (Introducing  hitnself.) 

Cal.  Why,  lookye,  young  man,  as  my  father  de- 
sires it,  I'll  shake  hands  with  you,  with  all  my 
heart;  but  I  would  not  make  so  free  with  every 
old  soldier's  son. 

Col.  T.  How  dare  you,  sir,  insult  a  man  of  his 
merit  with  language  so  gross? 

Cal.  Why,  isn't  he  an  old  soldier's  soni  Pretty 
company  truly  to  introduce  me  to! 

Capt.  C.  Sir,  the  humility  of  my  birth  I  ac- 
knowledge ;  but  must  tell  you,  this  is  the  first  time 
it  ever  brought  a  blush  into  my  cheek.  I  am 
choaked  with  rage  !  Unused  to  insult,  I  cannot 
receive  it  without  indignation  even  from  the  son  of 
Colonel  Talbot. 

Col.  T.  I  insist  upon  your  asking  that  gentle- 
man's pardon. 

Cal.  Why,  is  he  a  gentleman? 

Col.  T.  A  man  of  his  worth,  his  honour,  and 
abilities,  is  a  gentleman,  though  sprung  in  the 
lowest  vale  of  society. 

Cal.  Nay,  if  you  say  he's  a  gentleman,  I  ask  his 
pardon  with  all  my  heart:  nothing  so  common, 
now-a-days,  as  one  gentleman  asking  pardon  of 
another;  it  makes  up  a  quarrel  in  a  trice. 

Capt.  C.  Sir,  I  accept  your  apology. 

Col.  T.  (To  Caleb.)  But,  sir,  I  will  go  farther 
with  you  :  you  must  ever  consider  that  man  with 
respect;  learn  to  esteem  him,  and  it  will  do  you 
more  honour  than  your  birth  has  done. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  The  gentleman  from  the  India-house,  sir, 
that  was  here  before  to-day,  has  called  again. 

Col.  T.  Let  him  know  I'll  wait  on  him  immedi- 
ately. [Exit  Servant, — Apart  to  Caleb.'] — Young 
man,  I  wish  to  undeceive  you  in  one  particular; 
seize  all  those  opportunities  of  instruction  I  mean 
to  give  you,  and  redeem  the  time  you  have  lost. 
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which,  if  yoa  neglect,  your  provision  from  me  I 
shall  be  merely  independence:  my  name  you  may 
disgrace,  but  I  think  it  a  crime  to  bestow  riches  on 
one  who  would  abuse  them ;  even  that  youth, 
whose  birth  is  so  inferior  in  your  eye,  I  should 
consider  as  united  to  me  by  his  merit  in  nearer  ties 
of  kindred.  [_Exit. 

Cal.  {Strutting  about.)  So,  then,  I  am  to  be  dis- 
inherited after  all,  and  for  an  old  soldier's  son, 
too? 

Capt.  C.  What's  that  you  say,  sir? 

Cal.  Say,  sir!  D — e!  he  looks  so  fierce,  I  don't 
know  what  to  say  to  him.  These  old  soldiers' 
sons  are  so  used  to  cutting  of  tiiroats,  it's  the  devil 
to  quarrel  with  them. 

Man.  I  am  ashamed  of  you,  cousin.  If  you 
proceed  in  this  manner,  you  must  be  locked  up 
from  all  society. 

Cal.  I'll  beg  his  pardon  again  :  I  know  that's  all 
he  wants. 

Capt.  C.  I'll  spare  you,  sir,  the  mortification 
of  descending  to  so  humiliating  an  act.  In  re- 
spect to  your  father,  I  overlook  everything  you 
have  hitherto  said :  I  now  coolly  behold  all  that 
had  past  through  a  different  medium  ;  and  rather 
feel  for  a  youth,  who,  from  his  prospect  of  immense 
wealth,  has  been,  perhaps,  from  his  childhood, 
surrounded  with  sycophants,  who  never  let  him 
know  what  it  was  to  be  acqnainted  with  himself; 
and  persuaded  him  into  an  opinion,  that  wealth 
supplies  the  absence  of  every  accomplishment  and 
virtue. 

Cal.  I  don't  rightly  understand  you,  Captain; 
but  I  fancy,  (only  you  mince  the  matter,)  that  you 
meant  to  say  I  was  much  better  fed  than  taught. 
Well,  no  matter!  Are  we  good  friends  again? 

Capt.  C.  Very  good! 

Cal.  Then  give  me  your  hand. — {Aside.)  He, 
he,  he!  I  can't  help  laughing,  after  all,  to  think  of 
such  a  fellow's  being  a  gentleman.  But  I  say, 
Captain;  they  tell  me  you  are  a  devil  of  a  fellow 
for  fighting:  now,  do  you  see  me,  as  I  am  an 
officer  as  well  as  yourself,  I'd  be  glad  to  know 
how  you  generally  found  yourself  before  you  went 
into  the  field  of  battle. 

Capt.  C.  Much  as  I  do  at  present. 

Cal.  What,  no  more  frightened  1 

Capt.  C.  No,  sir. 

Cal.  Come,  come ;  no  tricks  upon  travellers. 
Captain  ;  do  you  think  I'm  such  a  fool  as  to  believe 
you? 

Capt.  C.  Sir ! 

CaL  {Terrified.)  Sir! — {Aside.)  He  looks  at  me 
like  a  tiger.  I'll  ask  him  no  more  questions  :  he 
has  half  frightened  me  out  of  my  commission  al- 
ready—Eh!  {Laughing  out.)  Ecod !  yonder  I  see 
my  father  talking  to  two  fine  girls  ;  I'll  go  have  a 
peep  at  them ;  Cousin  Mandeville,  good  b'ye — 
Captain,  your  servant.  {Stifling  a  laugh.) — A  gen- 
tleman, truly!  What  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  be  born 
one ;  it  saves  a  world  of  trouble  in  learning. 

\_Aside,  and  exit. 

Man.  The  story  of  this  unhappy  young  man, 
and  how  his  education  came  to  be  so  much  neg- 
lected, is  too  long  to  acquaint  you  of  particularly, 
at  present;  but  you  see  what  he  is,  and  I  hope 
estimate  an  insult  from  him  accordingly. 

Capt.  C.  I  think  no  more  of  it;  but  my  heart 
bleeds  for  his  father. 

Man,  You  talk  of  leaving  town  to-day ;  why, 
dear  sir,  will  you  so  suddenly  quit  friends,  wlio, 
of  all  things,  covet  your  society  ?  Is  the  business 
which  calls  you  from  us,  of  that  urgent  nature  you 
cannot  postpone  it  for  a  few  days  at  least? 

Capt.  C.  It  is  what  I  ought  not  to  do  ;  for 
my  relations  in  England,  (if  I  have  any  living,) 
have  never  heard  from  me  since  I  quitted  the 
country :    but,    perhaps,    it's    better    to    prepare 


them  for  the  meeting ;  go  I  shall  write  to  them 
by  this  night's  post,  and  continue  your  guest  a 
little  longer. 

Man.  Now  this  is  truly  friendly.  I  wouldn't 
for  the  world  have  you  leave  town  till  after  my 
cousin  Talbot's  wedding. 

Capt.  C.  Then  he's  going  to  be  married? 

Man.  So  his  father  intends,  as  the  only  means 
of  reforming  him.  The  lady  is  one  of  those  two, 
who  came  here  within  this  half  hour ;  and  whom 
we  left  with  Count  Pierpoint,  admiring  his  magni- 
ficent present  from  the  different  princes  of  the 
east,  at  whose  courts  he  has  been  occasionally 
envoy. 

Capt.  C.  But  which  of  the  ladies  is  intended  for 
Mr.  Talbot? 

Man.  Charlotte ;  she  whom  you  so  much  ad- 
mired :  and,  short  as  the  Count's  acquaintance 
with  them  is,  he  appears  already  smitten  with  her 
cousin  Harriet :  unluckily  for  him,  she  happens  to 
be  engaged. 

Capt.  C.  But,  Charlotte  !  It  is  she,  then,  who  is 
intended  for  Mr.  Talbot;  I  think  I  never  saw  a 
finer  girl. 

Man.  She's  a  divine  creature  !  and  though  her 
Adonis  is  so  near  a  relation,  I  confess,  I  wish  her 
a  better  liusband.  But  I  don't  know  how  matters 
may  terminate  ;  she's  a  girl  of  great  spirit;  has  a 
very  fine  independency ;  and  such  is  her  disposi- 
tion, that  I'm  confident  there  is  no  temptation  in 
wealth  could  induce  her  to  marry  any  man  whom 
she  did  not  like. 

Enter  Harriet. 

Har.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr. 
Mandeville,  for  laughing  so  much  at  the  expense 
of  your  cousin  Talbot;  but  his  manner,  person, 
and  conversation,  are  all  so  truly  original,  that 
gravity  itself  must  be  provoked  to  laughter  in  his 
company. 

Man.  It's  very  true,  Harriet;  he  is  a  most  ex- 
traordinary being,  I  must  confess. 

Har,  He  introduced  himself  to  Charlotte  this 
moment ;  and  such  a  figure  does  he  cut !  He  can 
neither  walk,  sit,  nor  stand  still,  with  gazing  at  his 
person.  Charlotte  and  he  are  together;  she  seems 
delighted  with  him. 

Capt.  C.  Then,  madam,  she  likes  him? 

Har.  She  likes  to  laugh  at  him,  sir.  Do,  Man- 
deville, come,  and  take  a  look  at  him. 

Man.  Will  you  go.  Captain  Crevelt? 

Cajit,  C.  I'll  just  speak  to  Johnson,  sir,  and  follow 
you.  \_Exeunt  Mandeville  and  Harriet. '\  I  never 
saw  that  woman  in  my  life  before,  who  in  a  mo- 
ment has  had  such  a  power  over  me.  She  will 
not  marry  him,  they  say  ;  but  what  then?  Does  it 
follow  of  course,  that  she  must  like  me? 

Etiter  Johnson. 

Johns.  I  understand  your  honour  wished  to  see 
me. 

Capt.  C.  Yes,  Johnson  ;  as  you  came  to  London 
before  me,  I  wished  to  ask  you,  if  you  knew  any- 
thing of  the  family  of  this  young  lady  your  master 
intends  his  son  shall  marry? 

Johns.  Why,  sir,  I  understand  she  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Sir  Oliver  Oldstock  ;  an  old  acquaintance 
of  the  Colonel's.  Her  father,  I  hear,  meant  she 
should  marry  Mr.  Mandeville,  supposing  he  would 
be  my  master's  heir;  but  when  a  son  made  his  ap- 
pearance, like  all  worldly  men.  Sir  Oliver  changed 
his  note;  and  the  poor  young  lady  is  to  become  a 
sacrifice  to  this — I  wish  he  wasn't  my  master's 
son. 

Capt,  C  But  she  won't,  Johnson,  be  made  a 
sacrifice. 
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Johns.  I  hope  not,  sir.  But,  lord!  what  won't 
nionej  dol  Don't  we  see  money  every  day  couple 
age  and  deformity  to  youth  and  beauty ;  a  young 
creature,  like  an  angel,  linked  to  an  old  skeleton 
of  dry  bones;  as  if  the  demon  of  avarice  and  sin 
had  acquired  such  ascendency  in  the-  world,  as 
to  bring  about  an  union  betwi&t  death  and  immor- 
tality'? 

Ciipt.  C.  Why,  Johnson,  you  speak  with  great 
feeling  and  spirit  on  the  subject. 

Johns.  Ah  !  Captain  Crevelt,  what  a  charming 
couple  you  two  vsould  make.  I,  who  have  seen 
your  honour  in  the  field,  would  expect  a  Granby 
or  a  Marlborough  from  such  a  marriage. 

Capt.  C.  (Musing.)  I  promised  to  follow  them  ; 
but  the  less  I  see  her,  the  better  for  my  peace  :  it's 
only  feeding  a  passion  I  should  banish  from  my 
heart  for  ever.  Johnson,  take  no  notice  that  I 
have  asked  you  any  questions  concerning  Miss  Old- 
stock  :  should  I  be  inquired  for,  I  am  gone  to  the 
library:  books,  or  my  own  thoughts,  are  the  only 
society  I  am  fit  for.  [Exit. 

Johns.  Well,  as  long  as  I  live,  I  never  will  think 
there  is  anything  in  great  blood  again.  Here  is  a 
son  of  one  of  the  best  families  in  the  kingdom, 
with  neither  person  nor  mind  superior  to  one  of  his 
father's  domestics  ;  and  if  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the 
other  side,  we  behold  the  oftspring  of  an  old  sol- 
dier, with  the  soul  of  a  prince,  and  the  head  of  a 
prime  minister. 

Enter  Nancy,  running. 

Nancy.  Mr.  Johnson, Mr.  Johnson!  here's  a  let- 
ter for  you,  brought  by  the  post;  (gives  it)  and 
short  a  time  as  you  have  been  in  London,  I'm  sure 
it's  a  love-letter. 

Johns.  Ay  ;  pray,  Nancy,  how  have  you  made 
that  discovery?  Is  it  by  the  elegant  penmanship  of 
its  pothook-and-hanger  superscription,  or  by  the 
god  of  love's  own  broad  seal,  stamped  upon  it  by 
a  wafer  and  thimble? 

Nancy.  Ecod!  Mr.  Johnson,  you're  a  knowing 
hand  ;  I'll  engage  you  have  hooked  in  many  a  poor 
girl  in  your  time. 

Johns.  But  I  haven't  paid  the  postage. 

Nancy.  That's  always  paid  beforehand  into  the 
oflSce  with  the  letter. 

Johns.  But  you  know,  Nancy,  letters  are  con- 
veyed now  upon  a  new  establishment,  and  for 
fear  of  mistakes,  I'll  even  pay  double  postage. 
(^Kisses  her.) 

Nancy.  It's  mighty  well !  I  suppose  when  you 
find  this  is  a  mistake,  you'll  be  for  having  the  over- 
charge back  again.  [Exit. 

Johns.  Now  for  my  letter.  'Sdeath  !  it's  from 
my  sweet  little  Mrs.  Wilkins!  (Reads.)  "Mrs. 
IVilkins's  compliments  to  Mr.  Johnson;  will  be  glad 
of  his  company  this  evening  to  tea,  as  she  loishes  to 
treat  with  him  about  those  little  matters  he  brought 
with  him  from  India :  if  the  two  sets  of  China  be  as 
handsome  as  he  said  they  were,  she  will  take  them 
both  off  his  hands;  she'll  take,  besides,  some  chintz 
and  muslin  for  goicns,  and  half  a  dozen  shawls:  he 
need  tiot  send  her  any  mandarins;  she  has  more  old 
figures  than  is  worth  house  room. 

"  P.S. — Mr.  Wilkins  is  very  sorry  he  can't  be  at 
horns  the  whole  evening,  very  particular  business 
calling  him  to  Hugsden." 

I  was  afraid  I  should  have  had  no  postscript;  but 
all's  right,  I  find.  Yes,  my  sweet  Mfs.  Wilkins,  I 
•will  go  and  talk  to  you  about  those  trifles  I  brought 
with  me  from  India;  but  you  shall  have  no  man- 
darins; indeed,  I  thought  you  had  one  too  many  of 
those  old  figures.  [Exit. 

Enler  CALEB,folloivedby  Charlotte. 

Cal.  Well,  miss,  how  do  you  like  me?  Don't 
you  think  I  look  like  a  captain? 


Char.  Like  a  captain!  It  would  be  doing  you 
injustice  to  compare  you  to  any  one  officer  under 
his  Majesty  :  I  am  really  at  a  loss  for  a  comparison 
to  match  you  with.  Come,  turn  about,  and  let  me 
see  your  shapes.  Mercy!  what  a  long  sword  they 
have  tied  you  to  ! 

Cal.  That  was  all  my  own  thought:  I  haven't 
learnt  to  fence  yet;  and  as  I  am  told  a  gentleman 
is  nobody  till  he  has  fought  about  a  score  duels,  I 
was  determined  the  first  time  I  fought,  not  to  be 
overreached  by  anybody. 

Char.  A  very  prudent  resolution,  I  must  confess! 
valour  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  discre- 
tion. But  pray,  sir,  are  you  so  very  quarrelsome, 
that  vou  expect  to  have  all  those  duels  upon  your 
hands'! 

Cal.  Me  quarrelsome!  Bless  your  heart,  I'm  as 
quiet  as  a  lamb. 

Char.  Then  why  do  you  expect  to  fight  so 
much? 

Cal.  Because  it's  the  fashion ;  and  you  know  a 
man  had  better  be  out  of  the  world  than  out  of  the 
fashion. 

Char.  Then  I  think  you  are  taking  an  excellent 
method  to  have  your  choice. 

Cal.  Yes;  fighting's  quite  a  gentleman-like 
amusement;  besides,  it  will  be  put  in  the  news- 
papers ;  and  I  shall  read  my  own  name  in  print, 
along  with  the  debates  of  lords  and  commons;  and 
that's  the  cause,  I  suppose,  of  all  duels. 

Char.  I  believe  duels  have  been  fought  more 
than  once  (and,  oh!  fatal  delusion!  perhaps  a 
valuable  life  lost)  for  a  cause  altogether  as  frivo- 
lous! 

Cal.  But  now  I  am  dressed,  do  you  see  me,  T 
wish  to  shew  myself  to  some  of  my  old  acquaint- 
ances ;  therefore,  suppose  you  and  I  go  this  even- 
ing to  Bagnigge  Wells,  and  drink  tea;  the  hot- 
rolls  are  so  nice  there,  you  can't  think! 

Char.  Some  other  time;  I  can't  possibly  go  this 
evening. 

Cal.  Mayhap,  you  think  I  won't  pay  for  the  tea, 
but  I  will ;  and  moreover  than  that,  I'll  treat  you 
to  the  half-play  afterwards. 

Char.  You  must,  indeed,  excuse  me,  sir. — 
(Aside.)  I  wish  I  could  get  rid  of  him.  This  mo- 
ment poor  Crevelt  passed  me  with  a  dejected  air ; 
I  followed  him  with  a  stolen  glance,  till  I  traced 
him  into  the  library.  I  wish  I  knew  what  was  the 
matter  with  him ;  I  never  saw  a  man  in  my  life  I 
pity  so  much. 

Cal.  (Looking  at  himself.)  How  they'd  stare  at 
our  hop,  to  see  me  in  this  dress! 

Char.  This  fellow  takes  no  notice  of  me;  his 
regimentals  have  actually  rivalled  me  !   (Aside.) 

Cal.  (  With  great  delight.)  Dress  I  see  is  every- 
thing: such  a  suit  of  regimentals  would  make  any 
man  a  great  officer.  How  this  world  goes !  fine 
fellows  are  made  by  tailors,  and  tailors  undone  by 
fine  fellows ! 

Char.  My  Narcissus  is  so  engaged  with  his  per- 
son, it  would  be  foolish  to  lose  this  opportunity  of 
getting  rid  of  him :  I'll  drop  carelessly  into  the 
library — I  never  saw  so  sudden  an  alteration  in  a 
man's  looks  as  in  poor  Crevelt's!  I  hope  he's  not 
in  love — Poor  Charlotte,  if  the  object  be  not  in 
England  !  [Aside,  and  exit. 

Cal.  (To  himself.)  To  be  sure,  Caleb,  you  haven't 
a  pair  of  legs !  It  is  not  every  captain  who  can 
beat  a  marcn  with  such  a  pair  of  drum-sticks.  I 
wonder  how  my  legs  would  look  in  a  pair  of  new 
boots  :  I  never  rode  of  a  Sunday,  but  in  a  pair  of 
my  father's  old  ones.  Most  smart  captains,  I  ob- 
serve, foot  as  well  as  horse,  mount  the  streets  in 
boots.  So,  you  won't  go  to  Bagnigge  .Wells'! 
(Looking  up.)  Eh!  why,  she's  gone!  Ecod!  I'm 
glad  of  it!  and  now  the  coast  is  clear,  I'll  have  a 
ramble.    What  signifies  my  being  dressed,  if  no- 
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body  sees  tne?  I'll  call  over  to  Jacob  Wilkins's, 
and  take  a  glass  with  him.  Who  knows,  but  one 
of  these  days,  when  I  return  from  abroad  a  great 
warrior,  but  old  Jacob  may  take  down  his  sign, 
and  hang  ine  up  over  his  door.  [^Exit. 

Enter  Lady  Oldstock,  followed  by  Count 

PlERPOINT. 

Lady  O.  Really,  my  lord,  I  tremble  for  the 
consequences  of  this  interview  ;  if  Sir  Oliver  should 
meet  us,  and  happen  to  be  in  one  of  his  jealous 
moods,  it  is  in  vain  to  tell  him  of  the  innocency  of 
our  conversation;  he  will  interpret  my  very  looks, 
and  draw  the  strangest  inferences  from  even  the 
tone  of  voice  with  which  I  utter  the  most  good- 
natured  sentence. 

Count.  P.  II  est  bien  extraordinaire;  it  appears 
to  me  very  strange,  madam,  dat  people  of  fashion, 
en  Angleterre,  can  be  so  bourgeois.  Mon  Dieu  I  en 
France,  quand  un  homme  est  marie,  ven  ve  marry, 
by  gar,  our  friends  cannot  nous  oblige  more  dan  by 
take  care  of  our  vives. 

Lady  O.  Oh!  my  lord,  you're  a  refined  people; 
we  are,  at  least,  half  a  century  behind  you  in  point 
of  civilization. 

Count  p.  But  on  my  vord,  you  improve  every 
day  ;  people  de  fashion  in  both  countries,  vil  be 
ver  soon  les  raemes  ;  at  present,  voila  le  difference ; 
at  present,  see  the  difference  between  France  and 
England.  Un  Anglois  est  trop  brusque,  too  rough  ; 
nn  Fran9ois,  peut-etre  trop  poli ;  but  dat  be  fault 
snr  cote  droit,  on  de  right  side.  Suppose  nous 
avous;  suppose  ve  have  von  traite  de  commerce, 
pour  un  exchange  des  manieres  ;  Jack  Bull  is  von 
guinea  too  heavy ;  et  un  Fienchman,  entre  nous, 
peut-etre  un  Lonis-d'or  too  light;  now  to  make  a 
de  balance  even,  scrape  de  Englis,  or  vat  you  call 
sweat  a  de  English  guinea,  et  augmentez  le  Lonis- 
d'or,  and  you  give  de  polish  to  de  one,  and  the  pro- 
per weight  to  the  other. 

Lady  O.  I  blush,  my  lord,  to  think  my  education 
was  so  cruelly  neglected,  that  I  cannot  hold  a  con- 
versation with  you  in  your  own  language.  People 
of  condition  should  always  speak  French. 

Count  P.  Mais  j'espere — me  hope  you  under- 
stand? 

Lady  O.  Oh  !  perfectly,  my  lord  ;  you  speak  the 
language  of  the  Graces ;  and  that  our  sex  under- 
stand in  every  country. 

Count  P.  Sij'entends;  vous,  ma  belle  ange!  If 
I  understand,  it  is  you  have  give  me  the  instruc- 
tions. 

Lady  O.  How  well  he  makes  himself  under- 
stood! I  never  heard  such  sweet  broken  English 
in  my  life  before.  (^Aside.) 

Count  P.  Mais,  madam !  may  I  beg  leave  to 
solicit — {Taking  her  by  the  hand.) 

Lady  O.  My  lord !  Dear  count !  (^Seemingly 
confused, ) 

Count  P.  Madam,  may  I  solicit  votre  pitie, 
pour  un  passion  qui  brule  mon  kme — my  passion 
consume  a  my  heart. 

Lady  O.  Oh,  heavens  !  what  a  discovery  is  here "! 
How  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  both !  I  hope,  my 
lord,  you  will  exert  your  philosophy  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  consider  the  insurmountable  obstacle. 

Count  P.  Obstacle,  madam  !  quelle  obstacle  to 
a  man  of  ray  rank  and  fortune  1 

Lady  O.  Oh  !  fie,  fie,  my  lord  !  can  a  man  of 
your  delicacy  talk  in  this  strain  1 

Count  P.  Ah!  si  vous  pouviez  lire^f  yon  coald 
read  a  my  heart — 

Lady  O.  Go,  unhappy  youth !  and  endeavour  to 
extinguish  a  fruitless  flame,  that,  if  it  continue  to 
burn,  must  only  prove  a  source  of  disquietude  to 
us  both:  go,  too-pleasing  seducer!  and  like  the 


faithful,  but  honourable  Werter,  leave  your  ill- 
starred,  sympathising  Charlotte  to  her  tears  !  {Af- 
fecliny  to  toeep.) 

Count  P.  My  Charlotte  !  No,  it  is  my  Harriet. 

Lady  O.  Harriet!  What  Harriet? 

Count  P.  Your  niece,  madam  ;  that  petite  ange — 

Lady  O.  My  niece  !  Was  my  niece  the  object  of 
all  this  adoration? 

Count  P,  Is  there  one  else  living  deserves  so 
much? 

Lady  O.  Yes,  a  hundred,  if  you  had  eyes  to 
see. 

Count  P.  Eh  bien  !  Madam,  what  you  say  to  my 
proposal  ? 

Lady  O.  My  niece  is  engaged ;  or,  if  she  wasn't, 
you  should  not  have  her. 

Count  P.  Mais,  le  Chevalier  Oldstock  dit  lecon- 
traire.     Sir  Oliver  say  quite  diflerent. 

Lady  O.  Sir  Oliver's  an  old  fool,  and  I  suppose 
didn't  understand  you,  for  you  speak  terrible  Eng- 
lish. lExit. 

Enter  Sir  Oliver  Oldstock. 

Sir  O.  Well,  Count,  what  says  my  wife? 

Count  P.  She  does  refuse;  she  vill  not  consent. 

Sir  O.  I'm  glad  of  it. 

Count  P.  Diable!  pourquoi  you  glad  of  it? 

Sir  O.  Because  now  I  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  shewing  my  authority,  and  letting  her  know 
you  shall  have  my  niece  in  spite  of  her.  She's  my 
own  brother's  daughter;  he  left  her  an  orphan 
in  my  care,  and  I'll  dispose  of  her  as  I  like  ; 
I  asked  Lady  Oklstock's  approbation,  only  for 
the  pleasure  of  being  refused  it.  I  love  contra- 
diction. 

Count  P.  Mon  cher  chevalier !  you  transport 
me. 

Sir  O.  Yes,  Count;  contradiction's  my  hobby- 
horse; I  mount  him  every  hour  of  the  day;  and 
the  more  he  kicks  and  flings,  the  greater  delight  I 
take  in  riding  him.  I  know  you  think  me  a  whim- 
sical old  fellow;  but  you  are  new  to  our  clime  and 
our  manners.  We  delight  in  thinking  of  ourselves. 
Opposition  is  the  very  soul  of  an  Englishman  ; 
he  likes  it  in  himself,  and  in  others  also.  Peace 
and  prosperity,  with  good  eating  and  drinking, 
would  throw  him  into  a  lethargy,  if  imagination 
didn't  supply  that  spur  to  goad  him  on  constantly 
to  action. 

Count  P.  Now,  mon  ch^rep^re,  me  vill  settle — 

Sir  O.  Odso!  that's  right.  Mind,  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  our  agreement  is,  that  you  settle  ia 
England:  a  niece  of  mine  shall  never  breed  sub- 
jects to  tight  against  her  king  and  country! 

Count  P.  Monsieur,  you  have  my  vord  of  ho- 
nour; and  now  I  vill  go  visit  my  pretty  miss,  vat 
you  call  Harriet:  mais,  monsieur,  rest  assure  me 
vill  die  and  live  in  England.  lExit. 

Sir  O.  Well  said,  monsieur!  cart  before  the 
horse.  But  now  I  am  alone,  let  me  see  how  my 
accounts  stand  :  I  have  secured  the  French  nabob 
for  my  niece  ;  now  it  would  be  a  master-stroke  if 
I  could  obtain  the  English  one  for  my  daughter, 
and  thus  centre  the  two  nabobs  in  my  own  family. 
This  son  of  the  Colonel's  is  a  downright  savage : 
Charlotte  never  could  like  him  ;  or  if  she  could, 
interest  tells  me  I  should  not;  therefore,  her  lik- 
ing's out  of  the  question  :  there's  to  be  a  division 
of  the  Colonel's  property,  between  the  son  and 
Mandeville :  I  want  the  whole,  if  possible.  The 
Colonel  is  not  fifty;  and,  in  my  mind,  he's  a  better 
looking  fellow  than  either  his  son  or  his  nephew. 
Charlotte's  having  ten  thousand  pounds  indepen- 
dent of  me,  makes  her  very  obstinate.  Debates 
will  run  high,  I  fear;  as,  indeed,  they  very  often 
do  in  niv  family  ;  where,  though  I'm  constantly  left 
in  a  minority,  I  never  lose  a  question.    'Tis  true,  I 
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have  open  months  npon  me  from  all  sides,  till,  like 
greater  men,  I'm  fairly  badgered :  but  it's  only 
waiting  till  the  strangers  are  all  out,  and  I  tell  the 
house  as  I  please  afterwards.  Zounds !  here  comes 
Mandeville:  I  wish  I  could  get  decently  out  of  his 
way. 

Enter  Mandeville. 

Man.  I  have  been  in  search  of  yon.  Sir  Oliver. 

Sir  O.  I  wish  I  had  known  that ;  I'd  have 
saved  you  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  Well,  my 
good  sir,  had  you  anything  particular  to  say  to 
me"! 

Man.  Is  your  conduct  towards  me  consistent 
with  honour:'! 

Sir  O,  I  don't  understand  you. 

Man.  How  convenient  it  is  to  assume  ignorance 
of  a  subject  of  which  it  is  painful  to  hear  the  truth, 
even  to  the  man  incapable  of  respecting  it !  Ho- 
nour, though  shut  out  from  the  heart,  will  still 
knock  at  its  gates,  and  tell  the  guilty  there  is  a  re- 
gister kept  ill  the  avenging  court  of  remorse  for 
every  act  of  injustice. 

Sir  O.  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Mandeville,  you 
speak  to  me  in  a  very  strange  style ;  this  is  not  a 
manner  in  which  I  am  accustomed  to  be  addressed. 
You  bounce  in  all  of  a  sudden,  transported  with 
rage,  (for  what  cause  is  best  known  to  yourself,) 
and  with  a  knock-me-down  countenance,  treat  me 
as  if  my  age  and  my  rank  had  no  kind  of  respect 
due  to  thera. 

Man.  Sir,  no  man  honours  age  more  than  I ;  or 
more  readily  yields  rank  every  respect  it  can  claim, 
when  that  rank  does  not  forfeit  its  title  to  esteem, 
by  meanly  sinking  and  degrading  itself;  but,  when 
men  in  superior  stations  behave  as  if  their  actions 
were  above  all  censure  and  control,  they  must  be 
fold  that  they  are  deceiving  themselves,  as  well  as 
the  world,  and  that  no  man  is  sufl'ered  to  injure 
another  with  impunity. 

Sir  O.  Well,  sir,  in  what  particular  have  I  in- 
jured you,  to  provoke  the  thunder  of  this  terrible 
pliilipic'? 

Man.  Can  you  seriously  ask  me  that  question, 
when  you  sanction  the  addresses  of  Count  Pier- 
point  to  your  niece? 

Sir  O.  AVell,  and  what  then? 

Man.  Have  you  forgot,  then,  your  prior  engage- 
ment to  mel 

Sir  O.  Mr.  Mandeville,  the  poet  says,  that 
"  Every  day's  a  satire  on  the  last,"  now  I  say  that 
every  day's  a  contradiction  to  the  last;  as  circum- 
stances vary,  or  events  fall  out,  we  are  compelled 
by  necessity  to  change  our  minds.  As  to  my  niece, 
whom  I  consideriuthelight  of  a  daughter,  I  think  it 
my  duty, in  providing  her  with  a  husband,  to  make 
the  best  bargain  I  can  for  her. 

Man.  Sir,  have  you  no  regard  for  what  the  world 
will  say  on  this  occasion?  The  world,  sir;  that 
harsli,  blind,  misjudging  multitude  ;  whose  slander, 
if  it  soil  the  ermine  purity  of  virtue,  what  will  it 
say,  when  it  has  justice  upon  its  side? 

Sir  O.  Nothing  that  I  value.  Young  man,  when 
3fOu  have  lived  as  many  years  with  the  world  as  I 
have,  you'll  learn  to  make  your  happiness  indepen- 
dent of  its  opinion.  Don't  you  see  knaves  and  fools 
every  day  rise  into  consequence,  and  all  from  the 
opinion  of  the  world.  The  opinion  of  the  world, 
sir  !  it's  a  mouthful  of  moonshine ! 

Man.  I  believe  with  you  that  the  world  is  too 
indolent;  too  much  occupied  with  its  pleasures,  or 
its  miseries,  to  take  up  the  business  of  censor.  I 
fear  it  never  examines,  thoroughly,  any  man's  pre- 
tensions to  its  favour :  the  more  he  asks,  the  more 
he  generally  obtains  from  the  world ;  hence,  folly, 
confidence,  and  vice,  revel  in  the  arms  of  luxury, 
whilst  merit,    proud  and  retiring  from  the    con- 


scions  dignity  of  genius  and  virtue,  is  suffered  to 
perish  for  want  of  bread ! — But,  sir, — 

Sir  O.  But  me  no  more  this  debate,  Mr.  Man-  ' 
deville ;    the  question  is  put,  and  I   am   going. 
Partial  as  I  am  to  a  polemical  mode  of  discourse, 
I  find  that  there  may  be  sometimes  even  too  much 
contradiction.  \^Exit. 

Man.  What  shall  I  do  with  this  deceitful,  un- 
feeling man?  But  can  I  hesitate  whilst  I  have  a 
particle  of  spirit  left  ?  I'll  go  this  moment,  state 
the  matter  to  Count  Pierpoint,  and  he  shall  resign 
or  fight  for  his  mistress ! 

Enter  HARRIET. 

Har.  Dear  Mandeville,  what  is  the  matter?  My 
uncle  has  just  parted  from  you,  semingly  much  out 
of  temper;  and  the  wildness  and  disorder  of  your 
looks,  terrify  me? 

Man.  My  heart  is  torn  to  pieces,  Harriet.  In- 
dignation at  the  ungenerous  treatment  I  have  met 
with  from  your  uncle,  added  to  my  fears  of  losing 
you,  distract  me. 

Har.  But  can  you  doubt  your  Harriet?  There 
is  no  power  upon  earth  shall  force  me  to  be  ano- 
ther's; do  then,  dear  Mandeville!  strive  to  calm 
this  tumult  in  your  mind.  Betrayed  by  the  vio- 
lence of  your  passion,  you  talked  of  going  in  search 
of  Count  Pierpoint :  let  me  beseech  you  not. 

Man.  You  were  deceived,  Harriet,  in  what 
you  heard  me  say.  Do  not  prevent  my  going ; 
I  have  business  of  a  most  particular  nature  calls 
me. 

Har.  I  know  perfectly  the  business  that  calls 
you ;  but  let  me  conjure  you,  by  all  that  regard 
you  ever  professed  for  me,  not  to  think  of  it.  You 
say  your  fears  of  losing  me  distract  you;  judge, 
then,  of  the  state  of  my  heart,  by  your  own.  Has 
Harriet  no  fears  for  her  Mandeville,  at  a  moment 
she  sees  him  eat  up  with  an  ungovernable  rage ; 
about,  perhaps,  to  hurry  himself  or  a  fellow- 
creature  into  eternity? 

Man.  Your  apprehensions,  Harriet,  are  ground- 
less. From  what  I  learn  of  the  Count's  character, 
I  believe  him  to  be  a  man  of  too  nice  honour ; 
too  equitable,  too  generous,  to  reduce  me  to  the 
necessity  of  proceeding  to  extremities;  I  only  wish 
to  explain  matters  to  him. 

Har.  I  can  recommend  a  much  better  course  to 
you,  and  one  much  more  likely  to  succeed.  Go  to 
your  uncle,  that  good,  that  noble-hearted  man,  tell 
him  your  story  ;  if  anybody  has  weight  with  Sir 
Oliver,  it  is  Colonel  Talbot. 

Man.  Nobody  has  weight  with  him,  when  avarice 
claims  his  ear. 

Har.  You  are  mistaken :  he  is  not  so  great  a 
slave  to  avarice  as  you  suppose  him. 

Man.  He  is  your  uncle,  Harriet,  and  I  cannot 
speak  of  him  with  harshness. 

Har.  I  know  by  your  eyes,  you  are  not  so  angry 
as  you  were. 

Man.  I  will  be  guided  by  you  in  everything. 
There  is  a  fascinating  power,  Harriet,  in  your 
looks  and  accents,  when  you  would  persuade,  that 
cannot  be  resisted.;  a  melting  softness  clings  about 
my  heart  as  I  listen  and  behold  you  :  there  is,  surely, 
a  divinity  in  angel-beauty  !  You  caused  the  tem- 
pest in  my  soul,  and  have  calmed  it.  \^Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

ScENi;  I. — A  Room. 

Caleb  nnd  Johnson  discovered  drinking, 

Cal.  Come,  my  boy,  since  you  won't  go  to  Jacob 
Wilkins's  with  me,  we'll  tope  a  little  here.     Fill 
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your  glass  higher;  higher  yet;  I'll  have  no  sky- 
lights.   This  is  a  bumper  toast. 

Johns,  Well,  what  is  it? 

Cal.  Our  noble  selves.     (Drinks.) 

Johns.  I  (ind  that  you  think  a  sentiment,  like 
charity,  should  begin  at  home. 

Cal.  I  do  to  be  sure. 

Johns,  We  should  have  begun  with  the  king 
and  constitution. 

Cal,  Then  here  it  goes ;  and,  though  it's  the 
second  toast  now,  it  shall  be  first  next  bottle. 

Johns,  Next  bottle!  But,  Mr.  Talbot,  I  have  a 
particular  engagement  upon  my  hands  this  evening. 
I  hope  you'll  excuse  my  leaving  you. 

Cal.  You  sha'n't  stir  a  foot  (Pushes  him  to  his 
chair.)  Your  wine's  so  good:  I  wonder  how  any- 
body can  quit  such  liquor. 

Johns.  But  suppose  there's  a  lady  in  the  case  ; 
you  won't  press  me  to  stay,  surely,  after  I  tell  you 
that? 

Cal.  D — n  it !   take  me  with  you  ! 

Johns.  Impossible ! 

Cal.  Then  sit  down  and  drink  with  ine,  for  I 
won't  part  with  you. 

Johns.  What  the  devil  shall  I  do?  (Lookittg  at 
Ids  watch.)  It  wants  but  a  quarter  to  six,  and 
Mrs.  Wilkins  will  be  waiting  tea  for  me.  (Aside.) 

Cal.  Come,  to  the  charge  again,  and  a  brimmer 
a  shall  be. 

Johns.  (Aside.)  I  shall  get  fuddled,  too.  I  have 
often  in  a  frolic  assumed  drunkenness  ;  suppose  I 
practise  that  stratagem  now  to  get  away  from 
him  1  (Hiccups.) 

Cal.  Why,  now  I  look  at  you,  I  think  you  are 
getting  a  little  forward. 

Johns.  But  I  am  not  quite  so  bad  as  you  think. 
(Aside.J  Do  let  me  go,  Mr.  Talbot. 

Cal.  Do  you  think  I  have  no  more  regard  for 
you?  I  tell  you,  you  must  go  to  bed  ;  now  do  go 
to  bed. 

Johns.  How  the  devil,  shall  I  get  away  from 
him? — Zounds!  sir,  I  am  not  drunk.  (Appearing 
to  be  sober. ) 

Cal.  Poor  fellow !  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  so  far 
gone ;  but  I'll  take  care  of  you  for  Ihis  night. 
No,  no  ;  no  going  out  this  night.  (Impeding  him.) 

Johns.  'Sdeath  and  fire  !  Will  this  convince  yon 
that  I  am  sober?     (Walking firmly.) 

Cal.  Take  another  turn,  and  I'll  tell  you. 

Johns.  But  will  you  let  me  go,  then? 

Cal.  After  we  have  had  another  bottle. 

Johns.  Zounds  !  another  bottle ! — Well,  I'll  go 
down  to  the  cellar  for  it. 

Cal.  Mind  you  don't  stay. 

Johns.  No,  DO  ;  I  sha'n't  stay  (aside) — long  in 
this  house,  now  I  have  got  out  of  your  clutches, 
young  gentleman.  [Exit. 

Cal.  This  is  a  devilish  honest  bottle ;  there  is 
half  a  pint  in  it  yet.  Well,  my  friend  is  gone,  so 
here  goes  his  health.  (Drinks.)  Poor  fellow !  I 
never  saw  a  man  so  soon  drunk  and  sober.  D — n 
it,  how  he  stays!  I  long  for  a  glass  of  wine; 
though  he's  not  here,  ecod  !  I'll  fill  my  glass.  A 
good  bottle  of  wine  is  excellent  company.  (Drinks.) 

Enter  Mandeville. 

Man.  What,  sir,  drinking  by  yourself? 

Cal.  I'm  sure  that's  not  my  fault;  I  shall  be 
very  glad  if  you'll  sit  down  and  keep  me  company: 
I  expect  Johnson  every  minute  with  the  other 
bottle. 

Man.  I  suppose,  sir,  Johnson  has  been  your 
companion? 

Cal.  Yes  ;  and  a  choice  companion  he  fs  ;  only 
apt  to  get  muzzed  too  soon.  Come,  come,  let  me 
fill  you  a  glass. 

Man,  I'll  drink  none,  sir ;  nor  shall  you  drink 


any  more;  your  father  desires  to  see  you  in- 
stantly. 

Cal.  You'll  let  me  finish  the  bottle? 

Man.  You  must  drink  no  more !  He  puts  me 
beyond  all  patience.  (Aside.) 

Cal.  Ecod!  then  I'll  take  it  with  me.  (Takes 
it  tip. ) 

Man.  Set  it  down,  sir,  (Lags  hold  of  him  vio- 
lently.  Caleb,  in  a  fright,  drops  and  breaks  the 
bottle.) 

Cal.  There,  (looking  at  it,)  I  have  set  it  down, 
and  am  ready  to  go  with  you  :  we  must  be  good 
friends  again  now  we  have  cracked  a  bottle  to- 
gether. [Exeunt. 

Scene  II.— ^  Library. 

Captain  Cbevelt  discovered  reading. 

Capl.C.  (Throws  the  book  down.)  It  is  to  no 
purpose  ;  I  cannot  read.  This  adorable  girl  has 
taken  such  entire  possession  of  my  mind,  it  has 
not  room  for  any  other  object.  When  Mr.  Man- 
deville told  mo  she  were  going  to  be  married,  and 
to  whom,  my  hope  died  within  me ;  for  then  I 
knew  all  hope  was  lost ;  but  grant  there  were  no 
dishonour,  no  ingratitude  in  harbouring  a  passion 
for  a  woman  intended  for  the  son  of  my  benefactor ; 
how  should  a  low-born,  abject  thing,  like  me, 
aspire  to  one  so  much  above  him  ?  Would  not  my 
birth  be  an  insurmountable  bar  to  my  hopes?  She 
comes  this  way — I  would  avoid  her,  but  have  not 
the  power. 

Enter  CHARLOTTE  with  a  volume  of  Shakspeare  in 
her  hand. 


Char. 


She  never  told  her  love  ; 


But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'ili  bud. 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek:  she  pin  d  in  thought, 
A  nd  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy. 
She  sat  like  patience  on  a  monument, 
Smiling  at  grief." 

Bless  me !  Captain  Crevelt,  I  didn't  see  you ;  I> 
was  quite  absorbed  in  poor  Viola's  melancholy 
relation  of  undivulged  love;  this  little  picture  is 
so  highly  finished,  so  delicately  coloured  with 
touches  of  the  true  pathetic,  that  I  never  read  it 
without  being  wonderfully  afi'ected.  Don't  you 
think  it  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  all  Shak- 
speare? 

Capt.C.  I  so  much  admire  it,  madam,  that  I 
would  give  the  world  this  moment  for  the  pencil 
of  its  immortal  writer,  to  paint  one  of  our  sex  in 
the  same  state  of  uncomplaining  despondency. 

Char.  I  protest  you  spoke  those  last  words  with 
so  serious  an  air,  that  I'm  half  inclined  to  think 
you  are  in  love  yourself:  if  that  be  the  case, 
come,  make  me  your  confidante  ;  I'll  be  as  secret 
and  as  silent  as  Shakspeare's  own  marble  Grief 
and  Patience  :  I  have  the  music  of  the  Avon  swan 
this  moment  at  my  heart,  and  could  hear  a  lover 
whisper  his  tale  under  a  tree  in  which  the  night- 
ingale sung,  and  the  moon  tipped  its  boughs  with 
silver. 

Capt.  C.  Yon  speak,  madam,  like  one  well 
versed  in  the  passion. 

Char.  And  is  that  strange,  sir,  when  I  come 
with  Shakspeare  in  my  hand ;  a  master  who  teaches 
the  whole  history  of  the  passions  ?  His  keen  and 
ardent  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,  pierced  into 
the  secret  chambers  of  the  heart  where  the  pas- 
sions slumber;  and  awoke  them,  as  he  swept  his 
lyre  divine  to  all  their  changeful  moods  of  pain  and 
joy,  till  kindled  up  to  madness,  or  to  ecstacy  ;  but, 
when  he  touches  upon  love,  (though  the  flash  be 
momentary,)  it  resembles  lightning,  suddenly  rift- 
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ing  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  disclosing  the 
radiant  portal  of  a  diamond  quarry. 

Capt.  C.  Were  I  to  wish  another  laurel  on  the 
grave  of  Shakspeare,  it  should  be  planted  by  the 
hand  of  so  charming  a  commentator. 

Char.  Sir,  there  is  a  laurel  already  planted  on 
his  grave  by  one  of  our  sex,  which  will  flourish 
till  the  spirit  of  his  genius  and  his  writings  are 
no  more  remembered.  But  to  the  point,  I  have 
pronounced  you  in  love;  now  let  me  know  who 
your  mistress  isl 

Capt.  C.  Madam,  I  dare  not. 

Char.  Dare  not !  is  that  a  soldier's  phrase  ? 
Courage,  man ;  there  is  nothing  impossible  to 
spirit  and  perseverance  :  besides,  the  more  diffi- 
culties that  lay  in  the  road  to  your  mistress,  the 
better  she'll  like  you  for  surmounting  them. 

Capt.  C.  But  suppose  there  were  a  difficulty  not 
to  be  surmounted? 

Char.  If  your  mistress  does  not  dislike  you,  I 
know  of  no  other  difficulty  which  is  not  to  be 
surmounted. 

Capt.  C.  But  even  presuming  that  were  the 
case,  (whicli  I  have  by  no  means  reason  to  ima- 
gine,) I  cannot  think  of  her  without  condemning 
myself. 

Char.  Is  sheso  much  beneath  you? 

Capt.  C.  She's  above  my  praise,  and  above  my 
hopes. 

Char.  If  she  deserves  all  this  adoration,  she 
never  will  think  herself  above  a  man  of  merit. 

Capt.  C.  Then,  madam,  you  don't  think  marry- 
ing for  love  entirely  out  of  fashion? 

Char.  I  never  should  marry  for  anything  else. 

Capt.  C.  {Asldt',)  Then  I'm  undone;  she  loves 
the  man  for  whom  she  is  intended  ;  and  the  assur- 
ance of  it,  that  I  have  now  received  from  her  own 
lips,  was  meant  as  a  reproach  to  a  passion  she  has 
discovered,  in  spite  of  all  ray  efforts  to  conceal  it. 

Char.  {Seeing  his  disorder.)  What's  the  matter, 
sir? 

Capt.  C.  I  fear,  madam,  I  only  interrupt  your 
studies.  (Going.) 

Char.  How  can  you  talk  so  ?  I  don't  know  any 
one  whose  conversation,  on  so  short  an  acquaint- 
ance, is  so  agreeable  to  me;  this  last  has  been 
particularly  interesting. 

Capt.  C.  It  is  plain  from  the  sarcasm  of  that 
reply,  that  she  understands  me;  but  I  am  justly 
punished  for  my  apostacy  to  honour,  in  daring  to 
think  of  her.  (Aside.) 

Char.  He  appears  confused  and  embarrassed  all 
of  a  sudden  ;  I  fear  my  vanity  has  betrayed  me  too 
far,  and  that  I  have  been  mistaken  in  the  object  of 
Lis  affections.  (Aside.) 

Capt.  C.  I  have  not  power  to  speak  to  her. 
(^Aside.) 

Char.  No,  no  ;  I'm  not  the  object.  (Aside.) 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  the  Colonel  wishes  to  see  you  imme- 
diately. 

Capt.  C.  What  a  release  from  torture!  (Aside.) 
I  shall  wait  on  him. — [^Exit  Servant.l — Madam, 
your  most  obedient.  [Exit. 

Char.  So,  I  have  as  good  as  told  a  man  I  like 
liim,  who,  it  is  plain,  is  in  love  with  another 
woman.    Unhappy  Charlotte  ! 

Enter  SiR  Oliver  Oldstock. 

Sir.  O.  (Speaking  as  he  enters.)  Charlotte ! 

Char.  Sir  ! 

Sir  O.  Sir !  How  melancholy  a  monosyllable 
comes  from  a  woman's  mouth ;  it  sounds  as  dis- 
mal as  a  single  bell  after  a  full  peal.  But,  Char- 
lotte, what's   the  matter  1   I   never  saw  you   so 


thoughtful  before  :  I  hope  it  is  not  your  marriage 
that  makes  you  uneasy. 

Char.  It  never  gave  me  an  uneasy  moment.  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  on  the  subject. 

SirO.  Well,  well;  let  the  matter  rest,  then: 
however,  I  must  confess  I  should  like  to  see  my 
girl  well  married  and  settled  before  I  left  the 
world. 

Char.  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  marry. 

Sir  O.  Never  marry  ! 

Char.  No. 

Sir  O.  Confound  those  monosyllables  !  Char- 
lotte, let  me  have  no  more  of  them ;  the  laconic 
style  does  not  become  you  :  I  wonder  from  whom 
you  take  it ;  for  my  part  I'm  fond  of  the  ligure  of 
amplitication  in  discourse ;  and  I'm  sure  your 
mother  deals  in  an  eloquence,  copious  at  times, 
even  to  redundancy. 

Char.  Sir,  I  have  not  spirits  for  conversation. 

Sir  O.  I  am  surprised  at  that,  when  you  have 
everything  your  own  way  :  you  won't  marry  this 
body,  nor  you  won't  marry  t'other  ;  and  I,  like 
an  easy,  indulgent,  old  soul,  humour  you  in  every- 
thing, fond  as  I  am  of  contradiction. 

Char.  Haven't  you  all's  one  as  held  me  up  to 
sale  to  the  highest  bidder?  I  was  first  intended 
for  Mr.  Mandeville,  next  destined  to  Colonel  Tal- 
bot's new-found  heir — 

Sir  O.  His  new-found  bear  you  should  say  ! 
But  Charlotte,  Charlotte,  how  uncandid  you  are! 
when  I  proposed  the  last  match,  I  had  not  seen  the 
man. 

Char.  Sir,  you  change  your  mind  so  often,  and 
band  me  about  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  that 
I  shall  become  a  topic  for  public  ridicule. 

Sir  O.  Well,  and  if  I  do  change  my  mind  often, 
is  it  not  for  your  good?  As  one  project  starts  up  in 
my  mind  better  than  another,  in  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  that,  I  must  naturally  contradict  myself. 
The  Spanish  proverb  says,  "  A  wise  man  often 
changes  his  mind,  a  fool  never." 

Char.  According  to  that  proverb,  you  should  be 
a  second  Solomon.  Who  you  intend  for  me  next, 
I  cannot  possibly  guess  ;  but  as  I  never  will  marry 
without  yoiw  consent,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  deemed 
undutiful,  if  I  always  retain  a  negative  to  myself, 
in  a  matter  which  so  nearly  concerns  my  happi- 
ness as  the  choice  of  a  husband.  [Exit. 

Sir  O.  1  fear,  like  all  great  projectors  and  poli- 
ticians, I  refine  too  much ;  I  spin  the  wires  that 
compose  my  nets  so  fine,  that  though  they  answer 
the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  eye,  when  their 
strength  is  tried,  a  touch  breaks  them.  What's 
to  be  done?  she  actually  sets  my  authority  at  de- 
fiance. But  this  comes  of  rich  uncles  leaving  fat 
legacies  to  their  nieces  ;  it  converts  a  father  into 
a  cipher. 

Enter  Lady  Oldstock  and  Harriet. 

Ladg  O.  Sir  Oliver,  Sir  Oliver,  the  whole  world 
is  condemning  you ! 

Sir  O.  So  much  the  better ;  a  quarter  of  the 
world  never  were  right,  but  the  whole  is  always 
wrong.  You  have  brought  me  this  good  news,  I 
suppose,  knowing  I  was  out  of  spirits. 

Har.  To  contract  for  me,  without  my  know- 
ledge, and  with  an  utter  stranger,  too  !  as  if  I  had 
not  the  common  privilege  of  a  thinking,  rational 
creature? 

Sir  O.  Ecod !  I  think  you  have  too  much  of 
that  privilege  :  why,  you  ungrateful  minx,  do  you 
ffy  in  my  face  for  endeavouring  to  get  a  count  for 
you? 

Lady  O.  A  count!  A  strange  kind  of  count; 
the  fellow  made  love  to  me. 

Sir  O.  Then,  indeed,  must  he  be  a  strange  kind 
of  count. 
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Lady  O.  I  shall  sue  for  a  separate  maintenance. 

Har.  And  I  sliall  sue  for  the  little  property  my 
father  left  in  his  hands. 

Sir  O.  D — n  it,  since  you  bave  begun,  come, 
fire  away  from  both  sides,  volley  after  volley; 
don't  spare  me,  I'll  make  you  raise  the  siege  at 
last :  contradiction's  my  element,  as  fire  is  the 
Salamander's.  I  can't  have  too  much  of  it;  my 
opinion  is  impregnable. 

Har,  It's  in  vain  to  speak  to  him. 

Ziady  O.  Speak  to  him,  child !  now  he's  in  all 
bis  glory. 

Sir  0.  Hobbes  maintains  that  the  whole  world 
is  in  a  state  of  warfare,  and  I  believe  him.  {Speak- 
ing to  himself.) 

Lady  O.  I  say,  Sir  Oliver,  are  you  deaf? 

Sir  O.  But  it  is  a  wise  law  in  nature. 

Har.  Dear  uncle,  will  you  listen  to  me  ? 

Sir  O.  Opposition  calls  forth  the  latent  powers 
of  the  mind. 

Lady  O.  Was  there  ever  anything  so  provoking  ! 

Sir  O.  Your  greatest  men  have  been  formed  by 
difliculties. 

Har.  Every  moment  is  big  with  danger  to  ray 
happiness. 

Sir  O.  Methinks,  I  now  resemble  the  memorable 
column  of  English  infantry  at  Fontenoy,  marching 
down  between  two  forts,  with  all  their  batteries 
playing  upon  it :  whiz,  fly  the  small  shot  from  the 
left;  and  bang  go  the  great  guns  from  the  right ; 
but  on  we  march,  (firm  as  a  wedge,)  without  con- 
fusion, without  disorder,  without  dismay;  and 
quit  the  field  of  battle  with  honour.  [Exit. 

Har,  My  principal  fear,  is  a  quarrel  between 
Count  Pierpoint  and  Mr.  Mandeville. 

Lady  O.  You  had  better  speak  to  his  friend. 
Captain  Crevelt ;  for  my  oart,  I  have  no  influence 
with  the  Count. 

Har.  Dear  aunt,  how  can  j'on  talk  thus  1  So  fine 
a  woman  will  never  lose  her  influence. 

Lady  O.  Pray,  Harriet,  bave  you  ever  read  that 
elegant  fellow,  St.  Evremond's  account  of  the 
lovely  Ninon  ;  she  who  retained  her  beauty  and 
power  of  fascination  to  the  age  of  eighty? 

Har.  I  have  never  read  St.  Evremond,  madam. 

Lady  O.  Then  you  have  read  nothing :  he  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Fontaine,  Racine,  and  Cor- 
neille;  all  the  great  men  of  his  time  valued  his 
friendship.  But  what  most  endears  him  to  me, 
was  his  esteem  for  the  lovely  Ninon  :  I  shall  never 
forget  one  of  her  letters,  in  which  she  mentions  her 
first  wearing  spectacles ;  but,  said  that  charming 
woman,  as  I  had  always  a  grave  look,  spectacles 
become  me. 

Har.  I  declare,  aunt,  I  have  always  thought  the 
same  of  you,  when  I  have  seen  you  with  your 
spectacles  on. 

Lady  O.  But  you're  mistaken,  Harriet,  if  you 
suppose  I  wear  spectacles  from  any  necessity  I 
have  for  them  ;  I  wear  them  by  way  of  prevention. 

Har.  As  I  hope  to  live,  here  comes  the  Count ; 
he'll  tease  me  to  death  if  I  stay.  (Aside.) — I  never 
saw  you  look  so  well,  aunt. 

Lady  O.  You  may  go,  Harriet,  and  find  Captain 
Crevelt.  [Exit  Harriet.^ — I'll  once  more  try  my 
influence  with  this  Frenchman. 

Enter  COUNT  PlERPOINT. 

Well,  Count,  I  hope  you  have  changed  your 
opinion  since  our  last  conversation,  and  that  you're 
become  a  little  more  anglicised. 

Count  P.  Eh  bien  !  Madam,  je  ne  puis  pas  com- 
prendre,  I  no  understand. 

Lady  O.  Why,  we  have  changed  characters ; 
you  can't  understand  me  now,  and  I  couldn't  un- 
derstand you  before.  But,  Count,  I'd  advise  you 
to  consider  you  are  in  England;  and  tho'  it  maybe 


the  etiquette  in  France  to  treat  a  married  lady  with 
as  much  attention  as  a  single,  it  is,  in  this  country 
of  jealous  circumspection,  very  dangerous:  it  is 
almost  sufficient  to  cause  a  separation. 

Count  P,  Ah!  madam,  have  a  some  pity  on  those 
whom  your  charms  enslave  ;  quand  I'amour  est 
dans  le  coeur;  il  fait  I'esprit  comme  lui  meme;  dat 
is,  ven  love  is  in  de  heart,  he  make  a  dey  under- 
stand blind  as  himself,  by  gar. 

Lady  O.  The  French  are  certainly  the  most 
agreeable  people  in  the  world  ;  if  they  transgress, 
they  make  reparation  with  so  good  a  grace,  that 
it's  delightful  to  be  on  good  or  bad  terms  with 
them. 

Count  P.  I  made  von  grand  faux-pas  ;  but  like 
good  general,  me  vill  profit  by  my  loss.  (Aside.)— 
Madam  Oldstock  is  vat  you  call  von  grand  bastion, 
or  outwork  :  I  will  lake  a  that  first,  et  la  petite 
citadel.  Mademoiselle  Harriet,  follow  of  course, 
by  gar. 

Lady  O.  Well,  Count,  I  forgive  you  ;  but  it's 
on  condition  that  you  are  more  circumspect  in 
future. 

Enter  SiR  OLIVER  OLDSTOCK. 

Sir  O,  If  I  could  lay  my  hand  on  Burn's  Justice 
in  the  library,  that  would  set  me  right:  but  I 
think  it's  a  question  for  gentlemen  of  the  common 
law. — Eh  !  what's  all  this  ?  (Seeing  Count  P.  and 
Lady  O.) 

Count  P,  Madam,  permettez-moi  baiser  votre 
main  ;  I  must  kiss  a  your  von  pretty  hand  in  sign 
of  reconciliation.  (Kissing  her  hand.) 

Sir  O.  I  was  thinking  of  the  common  law  ;  but 
here  {)romises  to  arise  a  question  for  gentlemen  of 
the  civil  law.  (Aside.) 

Lady  O.  Jealousy,  Count,  is  a  tree  of  English 
growth. 

Sir  O.  It  may  be  a  tree  of  English  growth  ;  bat 
it's  a  tree  would  never  flourish,  if  a  taste  for 
French  gardening  did  not  so  often  make  the 
branches  sprout.  (Aside.) 

Count  P.  Mon  Dieu  !  quelle  grand  disproportion 
in  your  age  and  the  Chevalier  Oldstock  ! 

Lady  O,  When  a  woman  marries  very  young, 
my  lord,  a  dozen  years'  difterence  is  nothing  in 
the  age  of  a  husband. 

Sir  O.  A  dozen  years  !  D — e,  if  there's  a  dozen 
months  between  us.  (Aside.) 

Lady  O.  That's  a  most  beautiful  brilliant.  Count, 
on  your  finger,  I  think  I  never  saw  so  large  a  one  : 
the  rich  cluster  of  its  rays  cast  a  light  actually 
celestial. 

Sir  O.  If  that  poor  diamond  could  speak,  now, 
perhaps  we'd  find  it  was  not  very  celestially  come 
by.  (Aside.) 

Count  P.  To  reconcile  me  complete,  permettez- 
moi  to  make  you  von  present. 

Lady  O.  Dear  Count,  I  cannot  think  of  accept- 
ing a  ring  of  such  immense  value. — No,  no,  Count; 
I  am  not  such  an  infant  as  to  wish  to  possess  every- 
thing that  I  admire. 

<SV  O.  No,  to  be  sure,  you  a'n't. — Why,  Count, 
how  is  all  this  1  (Coming  forward.) 

Lady  O.  Oh,  heavens  !  Sir  Oliver  ! 

Sir  O.  Yes,  my  lady  ;  does  the  great  dispropor- 
tion of  our  years  frighten  you? 

Count  P.  Upon  my  vord.  Monsieur  Oldstock, 
this  is  not  behave  with  your  usual  politesse. 

Sir  O.  Why,  what  the  devil,  man  !  aren't  you 
content  with  one  of  my  chickens,  but  you  must 
have  my  old  hen  into  the  bargain  ? 

Lady  O.  Old  hen ! 

Sir  O.  Yes,  my  lady  ;  when  I  had  you  first  yoa 
were  no  pullet. 

Lady  O,  Now  there  will  be  no  end  to  his  sus- 
picions. 
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Sir  O.  Ecod  !  I  think  this  is  patting  suspicion 
out  of  the  question.  Well,  ray  lady,  what  have 
yon  to  say  for  yourself?  You  asked  me  if  I  were  not 
deaf;  now,  are  you  dumb  1  D — n  it,  say  something, 
if  it's  only  to  contradict  me. 

Count  P.  Monsieur  Oldstock,  je  suis — I  am 
your  very  good  friend. 

Sir  O.  You  are,  Count ;  and,  what's  more,  I 
find  you're  my  wife's  friend. 

Lady  O.  Sir  Oliver,  conscious  as  I  am  of  the 
purity  of  my  thoughts,  I  could  look  down  with 
contempt  on  every  extravagance  to  which  your 
jealous  temper  hurries  you  ;  but  when  I  consider 
how  the  fairest  reputations  are  every  day  injured 
from  the  slightest  foundations — if  it  should  creep 
into  the  public  prints — 

Sir  O.  Then  I'll  give  you  a  little  comfort;  no- 
body will  believe  it. 

Lady  O.  The  cool  malignity  of  his   temper  is 

even  more  provoking  than  his  jealousy — I   can't 

bear  to  have  been  all  my  lil'e  reproached  for  nothing. 

[^Aside,  and  exit. 

Count  P.  Monsieur  Oldstock — 

Sir  O.  Count  Pierpoint,  no  apologies :  I  am 
not  at  all  angry  with  you,  nor  do  I  entertain  any 
suspicion  of  ray  wife.  Love  of  admiration  is  her 
ruling  passion  ;  and  as  long  as  she  lives,  she'll 
fancy  herself  an  object  of  that  admiration. 

Count  P.  Vous  savez  trfes  bien  my  passion  pour 
Mademoiselle  Harriet. 

Sir  O.  I  know  everything.  I  now  see  your 
view,  in  all  this  attention  to  Lady  Oldstock  :  you 
imprudently  made  her  your  enemy,  not  knowing 
her  character;  but  you  have  very  wisely  rectified 
3;our  raistake.  You  see.  Count,  I'm  a  keen  old 
fellow  ;  I  haven't  lived  for  nothing  so  many  years 
in  the  world. 

Count  P.  Mon  Dieu  !  vous  etes  un  Machiavel. 

Sir  O.  Come  along,  Count — but,  before  you  go, 
how  do  you  think  your  friend  Colonel  Talhot  stands 
allected  as  to  matrimony"?  Do  you  imagine,  if  a 
fine  girl  were  thrown  in  his  way,  that  he'd  marry 
her  ? 

Count  P.  Nothing  more  like,  on  my  vord  ;  il  est 
un  homme  de  galanterie  ;  sans  doute,  he  has  a  de 
son,  if  dat  be  no  objection. 

Sir  O.  Objection  !  he  should  marry  for  that 
very  reason,  and  get  more  sons,  if  it  were  only  to 
convince  the  world  that  he  has  mended  his  hand 
in  the  business.  [^Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  at  Mandevilk's. 
Enter  Harriet  and  Charlotte. 

Har.  I  am  half  in  love  with  Count  Pierpoint  for 
his  noble  behaviour.  The  moraent  matters  were 
properly  explained  to  him,  he  withdrew  his  claim 
instantly.  Well,  I  never  more  will  hear  the 
French  spoken  ill  of;  they  carry  the  point  of  ho- 
nour to  a  pitch  of  heroism".  But,  Charlotte,  what 
is  the  matter?  Your  spirits  are  intolerably  de 
pressed  ! 

Char.  You  only  fancy  so,  from  the  unusual 
gaiety  of  your  own. 

Har.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  send  Captain  Cre- 
velt  to  you  ;  you  are  just  (it  company  for  each 
other:  two  moping,  melancholy  fools. 

Chctr.  From  some  conversation  I  have  had  with 
him,  I  take  it  that  he  is  in  love. 

Har.  And  I  fancy  I  have  a  fair  friend  much  in 
the  same  situation. 

Char.  He  leaves  town  to-day. 

Har.  Unless  you  issue  your  sovereign  com- 
mands to  the  contrary. 


Char.  My  sovereign  commands!  How  you  trifle: 
what  influence  have  I  over  him? 

Har.  That  influence  which  a  beautiful  woman 
will  always  have  over  a  man  of  exquisite  sensi- 
bility. Maodeville  told  me  he  was  eternally  talk- 
ing of  you. 

Char.  Talking  of  me  !  Lud,  I  wonder  what  the 
man  can  have  to  say  about  me'? 

Har.  Oh  !  a  thousand  handsome  things,  I  dare 
say  :  but  if  you  wish  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  par- 
ticulars, you  may  have  them  from  the  gentleman's 
own  mouth,  for  here  he  comes  ;  so  I'll  leave  you 
together.  ■ 

Char.  Thenyott  will  be  so  ill  natured"? 

Har.  Good  natured,  sweet  cousin!  [Exit, 

Char.  Eternally  talking  of  me !  Whence,  then, 
arose  his  sudden  coldness  and  reserve,  when  I  but 
too  plainly  discovered  my  partiality  for  him  ?  Yet 
I  may  have  been  mistaken  ;  a  mind  possessed  of 
so  much  delicacy  as  his,  might  have  deemed  it 
criminal  to  address  me  on  the  score  of  love,  at  a 
time  he  tlionght  I  was  intended  for  the  son  of  his 
friend.  Colonel  Talbot.  It  is,  it  must  be  so;  the 
pulses  of  my  heart  quicken  at  the  thought — But 
he's  here. 

£n/er  Captain  Crevelt. 

Capt.  C,  Miss  Oldstock,  as  1  mean  to  quit  town 
this  evening,  and  possibly  may  never  see  you  again, 
I  am  come  to  solicit  the  honour  of  a  few  minutes' 
conversation. 

Char.  Never  see  me  again  !  I  hope  you  are  not 
going  back  to  India. 

Capt.  C.  No,  madam  ;  that  is  not  my  intention. 

Char.  Oh!  then,  I  understand  you;  it  is  that 
compound  of  every  female  excellence,  of  whom 
3'ou  spoke  to  me  in  such  raptures,  who  is  the 
cause  of  your  leaving  us. 

Capt.  C.  I  own  it,  madam. 

Char.  But  you  talked  of  never  seeing  me  again. 
Is  your  mistress  that  jealous  creature  as  to  exact 
such  a  promise  from  you"? 

Capt.  C.  No,  madam;  that  is  a  punishment  I 
voluntarily  inflict  upon  myself. 

Char.  You  do  say  the  most  gallant  things,  with 
the  most  sombre  countenance.  Your  wit  and  your 
face.  Captain  Crevelt,  are  the  diamond  and  its 
foil ;  the  dark  shade  of  the  one,  lends  a  more  vivid 
glow  to  the  other's  sparkling  brilliancy  :  what  an 
alteration  the  presence  of  your  mistress  would 
make  in  your  looks.  Could  you  look  thus  in  her 
presence  1 

Capt.  C.  In  the  present  state  of  my  heart,  I 
could  not  look  otherwise. 

Char.  No!  not  if  she  smiled  upon  you? 

Capt,  C.  A  smile  from  her  would  raise  me  from 
despair:  but  that,  madam — Confusion!  yonder  I 
see  Colonel  Talbot ;  this  is  the  second  time  to  day 
he  has  found  me  in  earnest  conversation  with  her. 
(Aside.) 

Char.  I  didn't  think  it  possible,  till  now.  Colonel 
Talbot  could  put  me  out  of  temper. 

Capt.  C.  Will  he  not  suspect  that  I  am  meanly 
stealing  myself  upon  her  affections,  and  attribute 
her  dislike  of  his  sou  to  mel — But  he  comes;  I 
cannot  meet  his  eye  in  the  present  slate  of  my 
feelings.  (Aside.) — Adieu,  dear  Miss  Oldstock  ! 

Char.  But  are  we  never  to  meet  again? 

Capt.  C.  It  is  a  sacrifice,  madam,  that  pierces 
and  widows  my  heart  for  ever  ;  but  honour  and 
gratitude  demand  it.  [Exit. 

Enter  COLONEL  Talbot. 

Col.  T.  Wasn't  that  Captain  Crevelt,  Miss  Old- 
stock,  that  parted  from  you  1 

Char.  Yes,  sir  ;  he  has  just  taken  his  leave  of 
me,  and  said  I  shall  never  see  him  again. 
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Col.  T.  There  is  a  refinement  in  Crevelt's  tem- 
per, that  to  strangers  makes  his  conduct,  at  times, 
appear  very  unaccountable;  but  I  fancy  I  have 
discovered  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  reso- 
lution. 

Char,  And  surely,  sir,  you  can  prevail  upon 
Lim  to  alter  it? 

Col.  T,  Then,  my  lovely  girl  wishes  he  should 
alter  his  resolution  ? 

Char.  Oh,  sir!  is  it  possible  to  be  acquainted 
with  so  noble,  so  accomplished,  so  hrave  a  youth, 
and  not  esteem  him?  Never  see  me  more! — 

Col.  T.  It  is  as  I  suspected;  and,  indeed,  as  I 
wish;  for  who  but  Crevelt  is  worthy  of  such  a 
woman!  {Aside.') — I  hope,  Miss  Oldstock,  you 
are  now  perfectly  convinced,  that  I  would  not 
purchase  the  greatest  earthly  happiness  at  the 
price  of  your  peace  of  mind  :  highly  as  my  pride, 
and  natural  affection  would  be  gratified  to  call  you 
daughter,  I  trust  I  can  turn  my  eye  with  manly 
firmness  from  the  briglit,  the  flattering  prospect; 
and,  resigned  to  the  dispensations  of  a  Power  who 
never  afflicts  his  creature  but  for  wise  and  good 
purposes,  point  out  a  man  in  every  respect  but 
birth  and  fortune  deserving  of  you. 

Char.  Birth  and  fortune,  Colonel  !  despicable 
distinctions  !  When  nature  asserts  her  superior 
claims  to  reverence,  by  ennobling  the  spirit,  how 
low  it  lays  the  insolence  of  ancestry,  and  humbles 
the  vanity  of  wealth. 

Col.  T.  Madam,  your  words  penetrate  my  very 
soul ;  with  an  aching,  joyless  heart,  I  look  back 
to  those  imaginary  scenes   of  happiness  fancy  had 

f tainted  in  meeting  with  a  son  ;  the  only  pledge  of 
ove  from  the  first  object  of  my  affections,  and 
whose  image  still  warms  this  desolated  bosom. 
Birth  I  when  I  survey  my  own  offspring,  and  be- 
hold poor  Crevelt,  I  am  ashamed  to  think  so  empty 
a  thing  as  family  pride  had  ever  any  inflaence  over 
me. 

Char.  But  you  will  prevail  upon  him  to  alter  his 
resolution"! 

Col.  T.  On  one  condition,  madam. 

Char.  What  is  that.  Colonel? 

Col.  T.  That  you  will  receive  him  as  my  adopted 
son.  Your  father's  objections  I  will  remove,  by 
making  him  your  equal  in  fortune. 

Char.  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you,  Colonel; 
but,  perhaps,  he's  already  gone. 

Col.  T.  Gone,  without  seeing  me  first;  impos- 
sible! But  what  says  my  sweet  girl  to  the  pro- 
posal I  have  made  herl 

Char.  You  are  so  good,  so  disinterested,  and  so 
generous,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  acquiesce  in 
any  proposal  of  your's :  but  yet  I  will  not  make 
you  an  absolute  promise,  (mind  that,  Colonel,)  till 
I  find  yon  have  effectually  accomplished  my  re- 
quest, and  induced  Captain  Crevelt  to  alter  his 
resolution.  [^Exit. 

Col.  T.  Luckily,  Sir  Oliver  has  taken  a  very 
great  liking  to  him;  and  told  me  that  he  would 
insist  upon  his  passing  a  few  days  at  his  house, 
previous  to  visiting  his  relations.  Though  Cre- 
Teit  possesses  the  spirit  of  a  lion,  there  is  a  gen- 
tleness and  flexibility  in  his  nature,  which  cannot 
resist  solicitation  from  a  friend.  Oh !  my  heart, 
be  still !  though  I  am  denied  happiness  in  that 
(jnarter  whence  I  fondly  expected  it,  let  me  enjoy 
it  as  heaven  thinks  proper  to  bestow  the  boon,  by 
exerting  my  best  efforts  to  impart  it  to  the  truly 
deserving. 

Enter  Count  Pierpoint  and  Mandeville. 

Count  P.  J'esp^re,  Monsieur  Mandeville,  yon 
are  perfectly  satisfy :  sur  mon  honneur,  had  I 
know  Mademoiselle  Harriet  was  engag6,  I  never 
would  pay  I'addresse. 


Man.  I  believe  it,  Coant ;  and  hope  you  will 
forgive  the  warmth,   I  was  at  first  betrayed  into. 

Count.  P.  Mon  Dieu  !  il  est  1 'effervescence  d'un 
grande  slme  ;  no  brave  man  ever  resign  sa  mai- 
tresse  avec  sang  froid. 

Col.  T.  Now,  Mandeville,  to  completely  remove 
your  fears  in  regard  to  Harriet,  know,  I  have 
made  jour  peace  with  her  uncle — would  you  be- 
lieve it?  he  actually  proposed  his  daughter  to  me 
— however  by  the  dint  of  argument,  added  to  the 
influence  of  an  old  friendship,  I  at  last  brought  him 
to  reason. 

Enter  Sir  Oliver  Oldstock. 

SirO.  Colonel,  Colonel,  is  this  strict  observance 
of  treaty?  the  carriages  are  waiting  for  us  at  the 
door.  Were  we  not  all  to  set  off  for  my  house  im- 
mediately? did  you  not  promise  to  pass  ten  days 
with  me  when  you  had  contradicted  me  into  con- 
sent at  last? 

Count  P.  Monsieur  Oldstock,  your  niece  was 
very  pretty,  to  be  sure;  mais,  mon  Dieu!  votre 
fille  be  very  pretty,  aussi :  me  understand  she  vill 
not  marry  young  Monsieur  Talbot,  and  mon  ami, 
the  Colonel,  vill  not  have  her:  eh,  bien  I  vat  you 
say  to  me  for  von  husband? 

Sir  O.  With  all  ray  heart  and  soul,  Count!  I 
don't  know  a  French  gentleman  of  a  long  time  I 
have  taken  such  a  liking  to.  D — e!  if  you  haven't 
a  fine  roast-beef  countenance. 

Col,  T,  I  fancy.  Count,  that  lady's  afTections  are 
also  engaged. 

Count  P.  Je  suis  tr6s  malheureux !  all  de 
English  lady  be  engaged !  but  me  be  not  surprised  ; 
for  if  de  foreigner  set  so  much  value  on  de  English 
lady,  vat  must  their  own  countrymen,  who  know 
them  better,  do  ? 

Sir  O.  Why,  what  the  deuce.  Colonel,  is  all 
this?  You  won't  marry  my  daughter  yourself; 
you  won't  suffer  your  son,  whatever  her  inclina- 
tions may  be,  to  marry  her ;  and  now  you  put  the 
Count  against  her. 

Col.  T,  Will  you  leave  the  lady  to  her  own 
choice  ? 

Sir  O.  The  worst  of  it  is,  I  must  do  that.  Count, 
a  word  in  your  ear :  to  her  yourself  ;  you're  a  devil- 
ish straight,  well-looking-fellow  ;  no  appearance  of 
frogs  about  you,  except  upon  your  coat.  I  should 
like  to  see  an  union  between  France  and  England, 
if  it  were  only  because  it  has  been  so  long  thought 
a  contradiction  in  politics. 

Col.  T.  How  unsubstantial  are  all  the  prospects 
of  man,  in  whatever  hope  flatters  him  with  happi- 
ness !   this  unhappy  boy  distracts  me  ! 

Sir  O,  D — e  !  if  I  wouldn't  send  him  down  into 
Wales  or  Yorkshire;  for  about  fifteen  pounds 
a-year,  you  may  get  him  decently  boarded  and 
clad,  and  educated  into  the  bargain. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  I  have  been  in  search  of  Mr.  Talbot,  sir, 
since  you  spoke  to  me  ;  and  have  just  heard  that  he 
is  gone  to  one  Jacob  Wilkins's,  an  innkeeper,  near 
Smithfield. 

Col.  T.  I  am  exposed  yon  see,  already. 

Sir  O,,  It's  your  own  fault  if  you  continue  io  be 
exposed.  Come  along.  Colonel ;  yonder  I  see 
Captain  Crevelt  patting  the  women  into  the  car- 
riages. We'll  drive  round  by  this  Wilkins's, 
and  take  this  young  mohawk  by  surprise :  the 
moment  you  get  possession  of  him,  banish  him  into 
Wales. 

Col,  T,  I  will  myself  go  in  person  to  Wilkins's  ; 
and  from  his  own  lips  learn  every  particular  re- 
specting this  unhappy  youth,  from  the  hour  I  left 
him  inniscare;  and  as  yon  propose  going  home 
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that  wa^,  Sir  Oliver,  I  will  trespass  so  far  upon 
your  patience  as  to  request  yon  will  wait  for  me, 
•whilst  I  make  this  inquiry. 

Man.  Dear  sir,  don't  make  yourself  so  un- 
happy. 

Col.  T.  What  is  there  wealth  can  purchase  I 
cannot  possess  ?  My  feelings  are  at  once  a  satire 
and  a  lesson  to  avarice.  [^Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — A  Room  at  Jacob  Wilkins's. 

Johnson  and  Mrs.  Wilkins  discovered  at  tea. 

_  Mrs.  W.  I'm  sure  I  shall  never  forget  the  first 
time  I  was  in  this  room ;  where  you  see  Mr.  Wil- 
kins  has  his  honour  the  Colonel's  picture  hung  up. 
Dear  heart,  what  a  handsome  man  he  is!  It's  a 
great  pity  he  does  not  marry. 

Johns.  He's  very  much  altered.  Consider,  it's 
many  years  since  that  picture  was  painted  ;  his 
face  is  parched  to  the  complexion  of  an  old  drum 
head,  and  his  hair  is  perfectly  silver. 

Mrs.  W.  What  eftect  silver  hair  may  have  upon 
your  great  ladies  I  will  not  pretend  to  say ;  but 
this  I'll  swear  to,  bait  your  hook  properly  with 
gold,  and  a  poor  girl  is  a  trout  you  may  take  with 
a  single  hair  of  any  colour.  If  it  wasn't  for  his 
money,  do  you  think  I'd  ever  have  married  old 
Jacob  Wilkins? 

Johns.  Why,  no,  I  hardly  think  you  would  ;  but 
why,  ray  dear  creature,  has  his  name  escaped  your 
lips  ?  Should  he  possess  such  a  treasure  !  the  man 
•worthy  of  you  should  always  meet  you  with  the 
ardour  of  a  lover,  and  dart,  as  I  do,  with  transport 
into  your  arms. 

Enter  Betty. 

Betty.  Oh  1  madam,  madam  !  my  master  is  come 
home,  and  is  raving  like  mad  at  your  leaving  the 
bar,  and  drinking  tea  up-stairs. 

Mrs,  W.  He  doesn't  know  I  have  anybody  with 
me  1 

Betty.  Lard!  ma'am,  to  be  sure  he  doesn't;  I 
told  him  you  were  not  well,  and  that  you  found 
the  bar  too  cold  for  you. 

Mrs.  W.  You're  an  excellent  girl. 

Johns.  How  the  devil  will  you  get  me  outl 

Betty.  I  hear  his  cough  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs: 
dear  madam,  he's  coming  up. 

Johns.  'Sdeath !  I'll  run  and  shut  myself  up  in 
that  little  room  yonder. 

Mrs.  W.  By  no  means!  that's  our  own  bed- 
chamber; his  bureau  is  in  it;  and  as  he  pays  his 
brewer  to-daj-,  perhaps  it's  there  he's  going  now 
for  moftey. 

Betty.  I  have  it,  madam  ;  I'll  let  down  this  win- 
dow-curtain, and  the  gentleman  may  get  behind  it; 
if  my  master  asks  why  it  is  down,  you  may  say  you 
were  so  ill,  the  light  was  too  much  for  you.  (Drops 
the  window-curtain  before  Johnson.') 

Mrs.  W.  Such  a  servant  is  worth  her  weight  in 
gold. 

Betty.  Here,  madam,  tie  this  handkerchief  about 
your  head;  appear  very  bad,  indeed.  There,  ma- 
dam, let  him  come  now  when  he  pleases,  we  are 
ready  for  him.  [^Exit. 

Enter  WiLKlNS  and  Amber. 

Wilk.  So,  Mr.  Amber,  you  have  a  curiosity  to 
see  the  upper  part  of  my  house  :  you  can't  think 
how  pleasant  it  is;  my  wife  can  tell  you  what  a 
prospect  there  is  on  iny  upper  story. 

Amber.  Poor  Mrs.  Wilkins  is  quite  muffled  up  : 
she's  very  bad,  poor  woman;  I'm  sorry  we  dis- 
turbed her. 


Wilk.  Why,  Fanny,  my  love,  what's  the  matter  ? 
you  were  very  well  when  I  went  out. 

Mrs.  W.  I  have  been  seized  all  of  a  sudden,  with 
such  a  terrible  pain  on  one  side  of  my  face,  I  can 
hardly  get  my  words  out. 

_Wilk.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this,  Fanny ;  but  what 
wiseacre  has  let  this  curtain  down?  I  can't  bear  to 
shut  out  the  light  of  a  fine  day. 

Mrs.  W.  Has  the  brute  a  mind  to  be  the  death 
of  me?  (Seizing  him  by  the  arm.) 

Wilk.  Will  it  do  you  any  good  to  keep  me  in 
the  darkl 

Mrs.  W.  To  be  sure  it  will,  when  I  can't  bear 
the  light. 

Amber.  Friend  Wilkins,  friend  Wilkins,  the 
light  is  too  much  for  her. 

Mrs.  W.  You're  a  considerate  man,  Mr.  Amber, 
and,  I  dare  say,  make  an  excellent  husband. 

Wilk.  Well,  well;  then  let  the  curtain  remain 
down.     Come,  Fanny,  give  your  old  Jacob  a  kiss. 

Mrs.  W.  I'm  too  fond  of  you,  Jacob,  and  you 
take  advantage  of  that. 

Wilk.  No,  but  I  don't.  Kiss  me  again,  yon  fond 
fool,  it  will  do  you  good. 

Amber.  Ah  I  you're  a  happy  couple  ;  but  you  take 
the  right  method  to  be  so,  by  giving  way  to  one 
another. 

Wilk.  But  now  we  are  up  stairs,  friend  Amber, 
sit  down,  and  I'll  go  bring  some  money  out  of  the 
next  room,  and  pay  you. 

Mrs.  W.  I  beg  of  you,  Jacob,  to  take  him  down 
stairs  and  pay  him ;  even  your  talking  sets  my  head 
distracted. 

Wilk.  {Apart  to  Mrs.  W.)  My  dear,  I  sha'n't  be 
two  minutes  settling  with  him  ;  it  will  affront  him  if 
you  turn  him  out  of  the  room ;  yon  shall  have  the 
place  to  yourself  immediately.  \_Exit. 

Re-enter  BETTY. 

Betty.  {Apart  to  Mrs.  W,)  Madam,  you're  un- 
done, if  you  don't  come  down  stairs  immediately  ! 
Ned,  the  new  waiter,  saw  Mr.  Johnson,  and  he  as 
good  as  told  me  he'd  acquaint  my  master. 

Mrs.  W.  {Apart  to  Betty.)  What  shall  I  dol 
I'm  afraid  to  leave  the  room. 

Betty.  {Apart  to  Mrs.  W.)  You  needn't  stop  a 
minute;  it's  only  squeezing  Ned's  hand,  and  slip- 
ping a  sly  half-guinea  into  it,  and  all  will  be  right. 

Mrs.  W.  {Apart  to  Betty.)  Oh!  Belty,  I  wish 
he  was  well  out  of  the  house.  You'll  excuse  me, 
Mr.  Amber,  a  little;  I'm  wanted  down  stairs. 

[^Exit  with  Betty. 

Amber.  Don't  notice  me,  child,  business  must  be 
minded:  but  let  me  see  ;  suppose  T  sign  my  receipt, 
and  have  it  ready  for  him.  {Taking  out  his  pocket- 
book  and  ink-horn.) 

Enter  WiLKINS. 

Wilk.  Here  is  the  money,  my  old  boy ;  have  yon 
got  your  receipt  ready  ? 

Amber.  I  was  going  to  sign  it ;  but  my  eyes  are 
so  dim,  I  can't  see  with  that  curtain  down. 

Wilk.  As  my  wife's  not  here  to  complain  of 
the  light,  I'll  draw  it  up  for  you.  {Draws  up  the 
curtain. ) 

Amber.  That  will  do;  I  have  light  enough, 
now. 

Wilk.  And  I  have  too  much — Oh  !  the  Jezabel. 

Enter  Mrs.  Wilkins. 

Mrs.  W.  Ruined! 

Amber.  My  dear  Mrs.  Wilkins,  I  beg  ten  thou- 
sand pardons  for  letting  so  much  light  into  the 
room,  but  I  declare  I  could  not  see  to  write  my 
receipt. 


Scene  2.] 
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Wilk.  Well,  Mr.  Johnson,  what  brought  you 
here?  what  have  you  to  say  for  yourself  1  are  you 
come  to  rob  my  house  1 

Amber.  Oh,  ho!  I  fear  the  dimness  of  my  eyes 
have  made  others  too  clear-sighted.  But,  friend 
Wilkins,  don't  be  too  hasty  in  judging. 

Wilk.  'Sdeath  and  fire,  man!  sha'n't  I  believe 
my  own  eyes? 

Amber.  Not  always. 

Wilk.  You're  devilish  considerate  ! 

Amber.  But  we  are  apt  to  be  suspicions  at  times. 
I'll  wish  you  a  good  evening.  There  is  my  receipt: 
the  fondest  couples  will  spar  now  and  then;  but  I 
never  like  to  meddle  in  family  qnarrels.  [Exit. 

Wilk.  Go,  madam,  pack  up  your  alls,  and  leave 
my  house  immediately,  if  you  are  in  want  of  a 
morsel  of  bread,  it  would  give  me  pleasure  to 
refuse  it  to  you.  As  for  you,  sir,  I'll  take  care 
your  business  shall  be  done  with  Colonel  Talbot. 
I'll  see  you  both  beggars,  and  that  will  be  some 
satisfaction  to  me. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Colonel  Talbot  is  coming  up  stairs,  sir,  to 
speak  to  you. 
Johns.  Confusion !  I'm  undone ! 

Enter  COLONEL  TALBOT. 

Col.  T.  Johnson  here  ! 

Wilk.  Yes,  sir,  Johnson ;  your  worthy  gentleman 
is  here  on  a  visit  to  that  wretch  my  wife. 

Mrs.  W.  Wretch,  Mr.  Wilkins! 

Wilk.  Yes,  madam  ;  an  ungrateful  wretch. 

Col.  T.  I'm  sorry,  Johnson,  for  this.  I  was 
given  to  understand  you  were  come  in  search  of 
my  son. 

Mrs.  W.  Wretch  !  I'll  discover  all,  if  I'm  ruined 
for  ever.  {Aside.) — He's  not  your  son,  sir  !  {Going 
vptoCol.T.) 

Wilk.  Devil,  devil !  what  is  she  going  to  say? 
(^Aside.) 

Col.  T.  Not  my  son  !     Speak  again,  woman. 

Wilk.  But,  dear  Colonel,  surely,  you  won't  be- 
lieve what  this  wicked  woman  will  say? 

Col.  T.  Away,  villain !  and  let  me  hear  her. 
Alarmed  nature  stirs  up  in  my  heart,  and  opens  a 
thousand  ears  to  listen  to  her. 

Mrs.  W.  He  lost  your  son,  sir,  when  he  was 
a  boy  of  twelve  years  old  ;  and  you  may  be  sure, 
sir,  it  wasn't  the  kindest  usage  made  the  child 
leave  him.  The  booby  he  palmed  upon  you,  is  his 
own. 

Col.  T.  Unprincipled,  inhuman  villain!  let  me 
hear  the  whole  truth  from  your  own  lips ;  or,  by 
every  power  that's  sacred  and  divine,  this  moment 
is  your  last. 

Wilk.  Dear  sir,  put  up  your  sword,  and  I'll  tell 
you  everything.  What  she  says  is  partly  true  : 
your  son  strayed  from  me  when  he  was  about 
twelve  years  old  ;  but  had  he  been  ray  own,  I 
couldn't  have  used  him  better:  as  a  proof  of  it, 
bis  mother,  (in  her  last  illness,)  came,  as  she  often 
did,  privately  to  see  him  ;  and  was  so  well  pleased 
wiih  mj'  wife's  and  ray  treatment  of  her  son,  that 
she  gave  me  a  fifty-pound  bank-note.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  day ;  it  was  the  last  time  I  ever 
saw  her:  she  hung  a  small  picture  of  herself,  set 
in  gold,  about  the  child's  neck,  and  wept  bitterly 
over  him. 

Col.  T.  Can  you  produce  that  picture  1 

Wilk.  Your  son  took  it  with  him.  He  was  so 
fond  of  it,  I  could  never  keep  it  out  of  his  hands 
but  by  locking  it  up  ;  which  I  sometimes  did,  as 
the  severest  of  all  punishments  I  could  inflict  upon 
him. 

Col.  T,  I  mast  have  better  proof  this  tale  is  true. 


before  I  let  you  escape  that  justice  I  fear  is  due  to 
your  wickedness.  Johnson,  take  hira  from  ray 
sight,  and  let  him  be  secured :  I  cannot  bear  to 
look  at  him. — Tell  the  company  waiting  for  me  in 
carriages  at  the  door,  to  come  in  ;  for  I  am  so  agi- 
tated, and  anxious  for  more  particulars,  I  cannot 
quit  this  detested  spot. 

Johns.    They  are  here,  sir. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Col.  T. 

Enter  Captain  Crevelt,  Mandeville,  Count 
Pierpoint.Charlotte,  Harriet,  Sir  Oliver 
Oldstock,  and  Lady  Oldstock. 

Capt.  C.  Dear  sir,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Ob- 
serving a  confusion  in  the  house,  immediately  after 
you  went  in,  we  were  alarmed  for  your  safety. 

Col.  T.  Oh !  Crevelt,  I  am  the  unhappiest  of 
fathers  !  That  creature  whom  you  all  suppose  my 
son,  is  not  so. 

Char.  Good  fortune  be  praised  ! 

Col.  T.  He's  son  to  the  fellow  who  keeps  this 
house :  he  says,  my  poor  child  strayed  from  him 
when  a  boy  ;  but  this  tale  is  so  improbable,  that  I 
rather  fear  he  has  fallen  a  victim  to  this  fellow's 
villany  and  avarice. 

Capt.  C.  Dear  sir,  compose  yourself;  and  hope 
human  nature  cannot  be  so  depraved.  It  wrings 
my  heart  to  see  you  in  this  distress.  But  who  is 
this  villain  ? 

Col.  T,  His  name  is  Wilkins. — When  I  com- 
mitted my  child  to  his  care,  he  lived  at  Henly  : 
and  he  pretends  he  lost  him  at  twelve  years  old ; 
and,  oh!  agony  to  think!  if  he,  indeed,  be  living, 
he  is  at  this  moment  a  wandering  outcast  and  a 
beggar. 

Capt.  C.  Merciful  heaven !  what  do  T  hear  1 
Can  it  be  possible  !  Shall  I,  in  my  loved  and  ho- 
noured patron,  find  a  fond  and  living  father"?  Sir, 
did  that  man  lose  a  son  of  year's  at  twelve  years 
of  age? 

Col.  T.  Yes,  Crevelt ;  I  have  no  son  bat  yon, 
now. 

Capt.  C.  I  am  your  son,  sir ;  your  happy  son  ! 
that  son  you  lost. 

Col.  T.  You!  you,  Crevelt? 

Capt.  C.  Yes,  sir  :  the  veteran,  whose  name  I 
bear,  took  me  with  him,  at  the  age  you  mention, 
from  Henly  ;  where  I  lived  with  the  man  you  have 
just  named,  whom  I  always  thought  my  father. 
It  was  the  pride  of  poor  Crevelt's  heart  to  have 
me  believed  his  son  :  I  bore  his  name,  and  pub- 
licly acknowledged  him  as  my  father ;  for  you, 
sir,  could  not  have  loved  me  better  :  liis  dying 
request  to  me  was,  still  to  retain  the  name  of  Cre- 
velt, and  never  forget  the  man  who  made  me  a 
soldier. 

Col.  T.  My  son  !  my  son  !  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence has  surely  directed  every  circumstance  of 
your  life  :  you  were  brought  to  me  a  stranger  and 
a  child;  I  became  your  parent  by  resistless  in- 
stinct: in  battle  once  I  owed  my  life  to  you,  and 
now  a  second  time  you  save  it. 

Char.  Oh !  Harriet,  there  is  a  chord  of  delight 
in  my  heart  never  touched  before:  and,  surely,  he 
who  made  that  heart,  now  moves  its  springs  to  ec- 
stacy  by  the  finger  of  an  angel. 

Col.  T.  He  talked  of  your  taking  with  you  a 
picture  of  your  mother ;  had  you  ever  any  such 
thing? 

Capt.C.  I  have  it  still,  sir;  and  ever  wore  it 
next  my  heart.  {Producing  the  picture  from  his 
bosom.)  You  see  the  frame  is  shattered ;  it  was  by 
a  musket-ball,  the  day  every  body  thought  I  were 
killed. 

Col.  T.  It  is,  indeed,  your  mother  !  and  see  here 
those  specks  under  the  eye  ;  are  they  my  child's 
blood,  or  the  tears  of  a  fond  parent  ? 
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Johns,  {To  Cakb,  without.)  You  muSt  not  come 
in;  I  have  already  explained  everything  suffi- 
ciently. 

Enter  Caleb  and  Johnson. 

Cal,  I  tell  you  I  will  come  in.  Zouuds !  will 
nobody  father  me  ? 

Col.  T.  Young  man,  you  have  been  deceived ; 
you  are  Wilkins's  son,  not  mine. 

Cal.  Pooh,  pooh  !  father,  do  you  think  I  know 
no  better? 

Johns.  If  you  don't  come  out  this  moment,  and 
no  longer  disturb  my  master,  I'll  take  you  by  the 
shoulder. 

Cal.  Why,  here's  a  fellow  for  you,  forgets  he  is 
talking  to  a  captain  ! 

Col.  T.  That  is  a  rank  you  are  so  utterly  unfit 
for,  that  it  would  only  expose  you  to  unhappiness 
and  ridicule  ;  therefore,  your  commission  shall  be 
sold,  and,  (for  being  one  day  my  son,)  the  pur- 
chase-money shall  be  appropriated  to  setting  you 
up  in  business. 

Johns.  Well,  what  keeps  you  now"? 

Cal.  You  are  in  a  devil  of  a  hurry,  Mr.  Johnson  ! 
I  find  I  must  put  up  with  old  Jacob  again.  (Aside.) 
But  let  me  ask  you  one  question,  am  not  I  to  be 
entitled  to  half-pay  for  my  services. 

Johns.  You  shall  have  full  pay,  if  you  don't  go 
about  your  business.     (Shakes  his  cane  at  him.) 

Cal.  Well,  if  I  can't  be  a  half-pay  captain,  I'll 
be  a  no-pay  captain :  for  once  a  captain,  and  always 
a  captain.  \^Exit. 

Sir  O.  Captain  Crevelt, — I  beg  your  pardon, — 
Captain  Talbot,  give  me  your  hand;  you  want 
nothing  bow  but  a  wife,  and  if  my  daughter  Char- 
lotte— 

•     Count  P.  Eh  bien !  Monsieur  Chevalier,  you  have 
forgot? 

Sir  O.  Why,  no.  Count,  I  have  not  forgot ;  but 
you  must  know,  whatever  my  respect  for  you  may 


be,  there  Is  not  that  man  living  whose  alliance  I  so 
much  desire  as  Colonel  Talbot  s;  besides,  I  under>- 
stand  there  is  another  branch  of  the  family  of  my 
mind. 

Count  P.  Chevalier,  I  love  and  respect  the 
English  ;  and,  by  gar,  me  vil  have  a  wife  among 
yon. 

Man.  It  is  not  in  words  to  express  my  pleasure  : 
to  make  a  bosom  friend,  and  find  a  near  relation,  in 
less  time  than  others  form  a  common  acquaintance, 
overflows  my  heart  with  transport. 

Lady  O.  I  could  wish  also  to  shew  this  affecting 
discovery  touches  me,  if  I  was  not  apprehensive. 
Sir  Oliver,  of  your  unfortunate  suspicious  temper. 

Sir  O.  Captain  Talbot,  be  so  good  as  to  step 
this  way  :  do  give  my  wife  a  kiss  ;  I  know,  my 
dear,  your  lips. itch  for  it ;  and,  with  all  her  faults, 
believe  me,  she  has  a  heart  that  beats  in  unison  to 
the  feelings  of  all  present,  and  a  tear  for  misery 
and  friendship. 

Col.  T.  Miss  Oldstock,  it  is  your  father's  wish 
as  well  as  mine,  to  unite  our  families;  now  that 
I  have  a  son  I  can  propose  to  you,  there  is  only 
your  acceptance  of  him  necessary  to  make  me 
happy. 

Char.  Why,  sir,  if  the  gentleman  has  but  cou- 
rage to  speak  for  himself — 

Sir  O.  As  I  don't  expect  the  pleasure  of  contra- 
diction from  either  party  on  this  occasion,  I'll  join 
their  bands,  (joining  their  hands,)  without  waiting 
for  an  answer.  There,  Colonel,  you  are  now  one 
of  my  family. 

Col.  T.  "That  assurance,  Sir  Oliver,  seals  and 
completes  my  happiness.  You,  Mandeville,  shall 
share  a  portion  of  my  fortune,  as  a  son  ;  and  may 
happiness  still  wait  on  you  and  your  lovely  Har- 
riet. And  now  (addressing  the  audience)  if  this 
court-martial,  (to  whom  we  appeal,)  acquit  us  with 
honour,  I  shall  bless  the  hour  my  boy  said — "  He 
would  be  a  soldier."  \^Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 
Scene  \.—A  Street  in  Madrid. 
Enter  DuKE  OF  Aranza,  and  Count  Montalban, 
follovied  by  a  Servant. 
Duke.  (^Speakirg  to  Servant.^  This  letter  you  will 
give  my  steward ;  ttiis 
To  my  old  tenant,  Lopez.    Use  despatch,  sir; 
Yonr  negligence  may  ruin  an  affair 
Which   I   have   much   at    heart.     [Er«(   Servant. 

Why,  how  now.  Count! 
Yon  look  but  dull  upon  my  wedding  day, 
Nor  show  the  least  reflection  of  that  joy      [friend. 
Which  breaks  from  me,  and  should  light  up  my 
Count.  If  I  could  set  my  features  to  my  tongue, 
I'd  give  yonr  highness  joy.     Still  as  a  friend. 
Whose  ejtpectation  lags  behind  his  hopes, 
I  wish  yon  happy. 

Duke.  You  shall  see  me  so. 
Is  not  the  lady  I  have  chosen  fair? 
Count.  Nay,  she  is  beautiful. 
Duke.  Of  a  right  age'?  [of  womanhood. 

Count.  In  the. fresh  prime  of  youth,  and  bloom 
Duke.  A  well-proportioned  form,  and  noble  pre- 
Count.  True.  [senoe? 

Duke.  Then  her  wit ; — Her  wit  is  admirable! 
Count.  There  is  a  passing  shrillness  in  her  voice. 
Duke.  Has  she  not  wit  ? 
Count.  A  sharp-edged  tongne,  I  own  ; 
Bat  uses  it  as  bravoes  do  their  swords — 
Not  for  defence,  but  mischief.  Then,  her  gentleness ! 
Yon  had  almost  forgot  to  speak  of  that. 

Duke.  Ay,  there  you  touch  me!  Yet,  though  she 
be  prouder 
Than  the  vexed  ocean  at  its  topmost  height. 
And  ev'ry  breeze  will  chafe  her  t«  a  storm, 


I  love  her  still  the  better.    Some  prefer 
Smoothly  o'er  an  unwrinkled  sea  to  glide ; 
Others  to  ride  the  cloud-aspiring  waves. 
And  hear,  amid  the  rending  tackle's  roar. 
The  spirit  of  an  equinoctial  gale. 
What,  though  a  patient  and  enduring  lover — 
Like  a  tame  spaniel,  that,  with  crouching  eye, 
Meets  buifefs,  and  caresses — I  have  ta'en. 
With  humble  tlianks,  her  kindness  and  her  scorn; 
Yet,  when  I  am  her  husband,  she  shall  feel 
I  was  not  born  to  be  a  woman's  slave! 
Can  you  be  secret? 

Count.  You  have  found  me  so 
In  matters  of  some  moment. 

Duke.  Listen,  then : 
I  have  prepar'd  a  penance  for  her  pride. 
To  which  a  cell  and  sackcloth,  and  the  toils 
Of  a  barefooted  pilgrimage,  were  pastime. 
As  yet  she  knows  me,  as  I  truly  am. 
The  Duke  Aranza  :  in  which  character 
I  have  fed  high  her  proud  and  soaring  fancy 
With  the  description  of  my  state  and  fortunes. 
My  princely  mansions,  my  delicious  gardens, 
My  carriages,  my  servants,  and  my  pomp. 
Now,  mark  the  contrast.     In  the  very  height 
And  fullest  pride  of  her  ambitious  hopes,,_ 
I  take  her  to  a  miserable  hut, 
(All  things  are  well  digested  for  the  purpose). 
Where,  throwing  off  the  title  of  a  duke, 
I  will  appear  to  lier  a  low  born  peasant. 
There,  with  coarse  raiment,  household  drudgery, 
Laborions  exercise,  and  cooling  viands, 
I  will  so  lower  her  distemper'd  blood. 
And  tame  the  devil  in  her,  that,  before 
We  have  burnt  out  our  happy  honey-moon, 
She,  like  a  well-train'd  hawK,  shall,  at  mv  whistU, 
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Quit  her  higb  flights,  and  perch  upon  my  finger, 
To  wait  my  bidding. 

Count.  Most  excellent!  A  plot  of  rare  invention! 

Duke.  When,  with  a  bold  hand,  I  have  weeded 
oat 
The  rank  growth  of  her  pride,  she'll  be  a  garden 
Lovely  in  blossom,  rich  in  fruit;  till  then. 
An  nnprun'd  wilderness.    But  to  your  business. 
How  thrives  your  suit  with  her  fair  sister,  Count? 

Count,  The  best  advancement  I  can  boast  of  in  it 
Is,  that  it  goes  not  backward.    She's  a  riddle. 
Which  he  that  solv'd  the  sphinx's,  would  die 

guessing. 
If  I  but  mention  love,  she  starts  away, 
And  wards  the  subject  off  with  so  much  skill, 
That  whether  she  be  hurt  or  tickled  most, 
Her  looks  leave  doubtful.     Yet  I  fondly  think 
She  keeps  me  (as  the  plover  from  her  nest 
Fearful  misleads  the  trav'ller)  from  the  point 
Where  live  her  warmest  wishes,  that  are  breath'd 
For  me  in  secret. 

Duke.  You've  her  father's  voice"!  [evening. 

Count.  Yes;  and  we  have  concerted,  that  this 
Instead  of  Friar  Dominic,  her  confessor. 
Who  from  his  pious  office  is  disabled 
By  sudden  sickness,  I  should  visit  her; 
And,  as  her  mind's  physician  feel  the  pulse 
Of  her  affection. 

Duke.  May  you  quickly  find 
Her  love  to  you  the  worst  of  her  offences  I 
For  then  her  absolution  will  be  certain. 
Farewell !  I  see  Rolando. 
He  is  a  common  railer  against  women; 
And,  on  my  wedding  day,  I  will  hear  none 
Blaspheme  the  sex.    Besides,  as  once  he  fail'd 
In  the  same  suit  that  I  have  thriven  in, 
'Twill  look  like  triumph.   'Tis  a  grievous  pity 
He  follows  them  with  such  a  settled  spleen. 
For  he  has  noble  qualities. 

Count,  Most  rare  ones — 
A  happy  wit,  and  independent  spirit. 

Duke,  And  then  he  is  a  brave,  too. 

Count.  Of  as  tried  a  courage 
As  ever  walk'd  up  to  the  roaring  throats 
Of  a  deep  rang'd  artillery;  and  planted, 
'Midst  fire  and  smoke,  upon  an  enemy's  wall, 
The  standard  of  his  country. 

Duke.  Farewell,  Count. 

Count.  Success  attend  your  schemes ! 

Duke.  Fortune  crown  yours !  ^Exit. 

Enter  Rolando. 

Count.  Signor  Rolando,  you  seem  melancholy. 

Eol,  As  an  old  cat  in  the  mumps.    I  met  three 
women — 
I  marvel  much  they  suffer  them  to  walk 
Loose  in  the  streets,  whilst  other  untam'd  monsters 
Are  kept  in  cages — three  loud  talking  women  ! 
They  were  discoursing  of  the  newest  fashions, 
And  their  tongues  went  like — I  have  since  been 

thinking, 
What  most  that  active  member  of  a  woman 
Of  mortal  things  resembles. 

Count.  Have  you  found  it?  [smoke-jack  I 

Rol.    Uniph !    not    exactly — something    like    a 
For  it  goes  ever  without  winding  up  : 
But  that  wears  out  in  time — there  fails  the  simile. 
Next  I  bethought  me  of  a  water-mill ; 
But  that  stands  still  on  Sundays;  woman's  tongue 
Needs  no  reviving  sabbath — and  besides, 
A  mill,  to  give  it  motion,  waits  for  grist ; 
Now,  whether  she  has  aught  to  say  or  no, 
A  woman's  tongue  will  go  for  exercise. 
In  short,  I  came  to  this  conclusion  : 
Most  earthly  things  have  their  similitudes, 
But  a  woman's  tongue  is  yet  incomparable. — 
VVas't  not  the  duke  that  left  you? 

Count,  'Twas. 

Rol.  He  saw  me. 
And  hurried  off! 


Count.  Ay!  'twas  most  wise  in  him. 
To  shun  the  bitter  flowing  of  your  gall. 
You  know  he's  on  the  brink  of  matrimony. 

Rol.  Why  now,  in  reason,  what  can  he  expect? 
To  marry  such  a  woman! 
A  thing  so  closely  pack'd  with  her  own  pride, 
She  has  no  room  for  any  thought  of  him. 
Why,  she  ne'er  threw  a  word  of  kindness  at  him. 
But  when  she  quarrell'd  with  her  monkey.    Then, 
As  he  with  nightly  minstrelsy  dol'd  out 
A  lying  ballad  to  her  peerless  beauty. 
Unto  his  whining  lute,  and,  at  each  turn, 
Sigh'd  like  a  paviour,  the  kind  lady,  sir, 
Would  lift  the  casement  up— to  laugh  at  him. 
And  vanish  like  a  shooting  star;  whilst  he 
Stood  gazing  on  the  spot  whence  she  departed  •■ 
Then,  stealing  home,  went  supperless  to  bed. 
And  fed  all  night  upon  her  apparition. 
Now,  rather  than  espouse  a  thing  like  this, 
I'd  wed  a  bear  that  never  learnt  to  dance. 
Though  her  first  hug  were  mortal. 

Count.  Peace,  Rolando! 
You  rail  at  women  as  priests  cry  down  pleasure; 
Who,  for  the  penance  which  they  do  their  tongues,  , 
Give  ample  licence  to  their  appetites. 
Come,  come,  however  you  may  mask  your  nature, 
I  know  the  secret  pulses  of  your  heart 
Beat  towards  them  still.   A  woman  hater!  Pshaw  ! 
A  young  and  handsome  fellow,  and  a  brave  one — 

Rol.  Go  on. 

Count.  Had  I  a  sister,  mother,  nay,  my  grandam, ; 
I'd  no  more  trust  her  in  a  corner  with  thee. 
Than  cream  within  the  whiskers  of  a  cat,      [right, 

Rol.  Right!  I  should  beat  her.    You  are  very 
I  ^ave  a  sneaking  kindness  for  the  sex  ; 
And,  could  I  meet  a  reasonable  woman, 
Fair  without  vanity,  rich  without  pride. 
Discreet  though  witty,  learn'd,  yet  very  humble; 
That  has  no  ear  for  flattery,  no  tongue 
For  scandal :  one  who  never  reads  romances; 
Wiio  loves  to  listen  better  than  to  talk , 
And  rather  than  be  gadding  would  sit  quiet; 
Hates  cards    and    cordials,    goes    ill-dress'd    to 

church ; — 
I'd  marry  certainly.    You  shall  find  two  such, 
And  we'll  both  wed  together. 

Count.  You  are  merry. 
Where  shall  we  dine  together? 

Rol.  Not  to-day. 

Count.  Nay,  I  insist. 

Rol.  Where  shall  I  meet  you,  then? 

Count.  Here,  at  the  Mermaid.- 

Rol.  I  don't  like  the  sign ; 
A  mermaid  is  half  woman. 

Count.  Pshaw,  Rolando! 
You  strain  this  humour  beyond  sense  or  measure. 

Rol.  Well,  on  condition  that  we're  very  private. 
And  that  we  drink  no  toast  that's  feminine, 
I'll  waste  some  time  with  you. 

Count.  Agreed. 

Enter  Zamora,  disguised. 

Rol.  Go  on,  then ; 
I  will  but  give  directions  to  my  page. 
And  follow  you. 

Count.  A  pretty  smooth-fac'd  boy ! 

Rol  The  lad  is  handsome;  and,  for  one  so  young — 
Save  that  his  heart  will  flutter  at  a  drum, 
And  he  would  rather  eat  his  sword  than  draw  it — 
He  is  the  noblest  youth  in  Christendom, 
The  kindest  and  most  gentle.    Talk  of  woman! 
Not  all  the  rarest  virtues  of  the  sex. 
If  any  cunning  chemist  could  compound  them, 
Would  make  a  tythe  of  his.     When  before  Tunis 
I  got  well  scratch'd  for  leaping  on  the  walls 
Too  nimbly,  that  same  boy  attended  me, 
'Twould  bring  an  honest  tear  into  thine  eye, 
To  tell  thee  how,  for  ten  days,  without  sleep, 
And  almost  nourishment,  he  waited  on  me; 
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Cheer'd  the  dull  time,  by  reading  merry  tales  ; 
And  when  my  festering  body  smarted  most. 
Sweeter  than  a  fond  mother's  lullaby 
Over  her  peevish  child,  he  sung  to  me, 
That  the  soft  cadence  of  his  dying  tones 
Dropp'd  like  an  oily  balsam  on  my  wounds. 
And  breath'd  an  healing  influence  throughout  me. 
But  this  is  womanish !     Order  our  dinner, 
And  I'll  be  with  you  presently. 

Count.  I  will  not  fail.  [Exit  Counf. 

Zamora  comes  forward. 

RuL  The  wars  are  ended,  boy. 

Zam.  I'm  glad  of  that,  sir.  [master. 

Rol,  You   should  be  sorry,  if  you  love  your 

Zam.  Then  I  am  very  sorry. 

Rol.  We  must  part,  boy  1 

Zam.  Part? 

Rol.  I  am  serious. 

Zam.  Nay,  you  cannot  mean  it. 
Have  I  been  idle,  sir,  or  negligent  1 
Saucy  I'm  sure  I  have  not.     If  aught  else, 
It  is  my  first  fault;  chide  me  gently  for  it — 
Nay,  heavily;  but  do  not  s>ay,  we  part! 

Rol.  I'm  a  disbanded  soldier,  without  pay  ; 
Fit  only  now  with  rusty  swords  and  helmets 
To  hang  up  in  the  armoury,  till  the  wars 
New-burnish  me  again ;  so  poor,  indeed, 
I  can  but  leanly  cater  for  myself, 
Much  less  provide  for  thee. 

Zam.  Let  not  that 
Divide  us,  sir;  thought  of  how  I  far'd 
Never  yet  troubled  me,  and  shall  not  now. 
Indeed,  I  never  follow'd  j'ou  for  hire. 
But  for  the  simple  and  the  pure  delight 
Of  serving  such  a  master.     If  we  must  purt. 
Let  me  wear  out  my  service  by  degrees ; 
To-day  omit  some  sweet  and  sacred  duty. 
Some  dearer  one  to-morrow  :  slowly  thus 
My  nature  may  be  wean'd  from  her  delight: 
But  suddenly  to  quit  you,  sir!     I  cannot ! 
I  should  go  broken-hearted. 

Rol.  Pshaw,  those  tears ! 
Well,  well,' we'll  talk  of  this  some  other  day. 
I  dine  with  Count  Montalban  at  the  Mermaid ; 
In  the  mean  time,  go,  and  amuse  yourself 
With  what  is  worthiest  note  in  that  fam'd  city. 
But  hark,  Eugenio !  'Tis  a  wicked  place; 
You'll  meet  (for  they  are  weeds  of  ev'ry  soil) 
Abundance  here  of — women  ;  keep  aloof! 
For  they  are  like  the  smooth,  but  brittle,  ice. 
That  tempts  th'  nnpractis'd  urchin  to  his  ruin. 
Keep  aloof,  boy  !  keep  aloof! 
They  are  like  comets,  to  be  wonder'd  at. 
But  not  approach'd.    Go  not  within  ilieir  reach. 

[^Exit  Rolando. 

Zam,  Doubt  me  not,  sir. 
What  a  hard  fate  is  mine !  to  follow  thus 
With  love  a  gentleman  that  scorns  my  sex. 
And  swears  no  great  or  noble  quality 
Ever  yet  liv'd  in  woman  !     When  I  read  to  him 
The  story  of  Lucretia,  or  of  Portia, 
Or  other  glorious  dame,  or  some  rare  virgin. 
Who,  cross'd  in  love,  has  died,  'mid  peals  of  laugh- 
He  praises  the  invention  of  the  writer ;  [ter, 
Or,  growing  angry,  bids  me  shut  the  book. 
Nor  with  such  dull  lies  wear  his  patience  out. 
What  opposition  has  a  maid  like  me 
To  turn  the  headstrong  current  of  his  spleen! 
For  though  he  sets  off  with  a  lavish  tongue 
My  humble  merits,  thinking  me  a  boy. 
Yet,  should  I  stand  before  his  jaundic'd  sight 
A  woman,  all  that  now  is  fair  in  me 
Might  turn  to  ugliness  ;  all  that  is  good 
Appear  the  smooth  gloss  of  hypocrisy  : 
Yet,  I  must  venture  the  discovery. 
Though, 'tis  a  fearful  hazard.    This  perplexity 
Of  hopes  and  fears  makes  up  too  sad  a  life; 
I  will  or  lose  him  quite  or  be  his  wife.          [^Exit. 


Scene  II. — A  Room  In  Balthazar's  House. 

JBjl^er  Vol  ANTE   and  BALTHAZAR. 

Balth.  Not  yet  apparel'd? 

Vol.  'Tis  her  wedding-day,  sir : 
On  such  occasions  women  claim  some  graec. 

Balth.  How  bears  she 
The  coming  of  her  greatness? 

Vol.  Bravely,  sir. 
Instead  of  the  high  honoOrs  that  await  her, 
I  think  that,  were  she  now  to  be  enthron'd, 
Slie  would  become  her  coronation  : 
For,  when  she  has  adjusted  some  stray  lock. 
Or  fix'd  at  last  some  sparkling  ornament, 
She  views  her  beauty  with  collected  pridcf 
Musters  her  whole  soul  in  her  eyes,  and  says, 
"  Look  I  not  like  an  empress  1"    But,  sho  comes. 

Enter  JULIANA,  i»t  her  wedding  dress, 

Jul.  Well,  sir,  what  think  youl  do  I  to  the  life 
Appear  a  duchess,  or  will  the  people  say, 
She  does  but  poorly  play  a  part  which  nature 
Never  design'd  her  fori    But,  where's  the  duke? 

Balth.  Not  come  j'et. 

Jul,  How!  not  come?  the  duke  not  come! 

Vol.  Patience,  sweet  sijter;  oft  without  a  mur- 
It  has  been  his  delight  to  wait  for  you.  [mur. 

Jul.  It  was  his  duty.     Man  was  born  to  wait 
On  woman,  and  attend  her  sov'reign  pleasure  ! 
This  tardiness  upon  his  wedding-day- 
Is  but  a  sorry  sample  of  obedience. 

Balth.  Oljedience,  girl! 

Jul.  Ay,  sir,  obedience.  [make 

Vol.  Why,  what  a  wire-drawn  puppet  you  will 
The  man  you  marry!  I  suppcrse,  ere  long. 
You'll  chuse  how  often  he  shall  walk  abroad 
For  recreation;  fix  his  diet  for  him  ; 
Bespeak  his  clothes,  and  say  on  what  occasions 
He  may  put  on  his  finest  suit. 

Jul,  Proceed.  [friends. 

Vol.  Keep  all  the  keys,  and  when  he  bids  his 
Mete  out  a  modicum  of  wine  to  each. 
Had  you  not  better  put  him  on  a  livery 
At  once,  and  let  him  stand  behind  your  cliaii'^ 
Why,  I  would  rather  wed  a  tnan  of  dough. 
Such  as  some  spinster,  when  the  pye  is  made. 
To  amuse  her  childish  fancy,  kneads  at  hazard 
Out  of  the  remnant  paste — a  paper  man. 
Cut  by  a  baby.    Heavens  preserve  me  ever 
From  that  dull  blessing — an  obedient  husband! 

Jul.  And  make  you  an  obedient  wife !  a  thing 
For  lordly  man  to  vent  his  humours  on ; 
A  dull  domestic  drudge.    To  be  abus'd 
Or  fondled  as  the  fit  may  work  upon  him : 
"  If  you  think  so,  my  dear ;"  and,  "As  you  ple'ase;" 
And,  "You  know  best;"  even  when  he  nothing. 

knows. 
I  have  no  patience — that  a  free-born  woman 
Should  sink  the  high  tone  of  her  noble  nature 
Down  to  a  slavish  whi.sper,  for  that  compound 
Of  frail  mortality  they  call  a  maa, 
And  give  her  charter  up  to  make  a  tyrant ! 

Balth,  You  talk  it  most  heroioally.    Pride 
May  be  a  proper  bait  to  catch  a  lover, 
But,  trust  me,  daughter,  'twill  not  hold  a  husband. 

Jul.  Leave  that  to  me.    And  what  should  I  have 
If  I  had  fiih'd  with  your  humility  1  [caught 

Some  pert  apprentice,  or  rich  citizen. 
Who  would  have  bought  me?  Some  poor  gentleman. 
Whose  high  patrician  blood  would  have  descended 
To  wed  a  painter's  daughter,  and — her  ducats. 
I  felt  my  value,  and  still  kept  aloof; 
Nor  stoop'd  my  eye  till  I  had  met  the  man, 
Pick'd  from  all  Spain,  to  be  my  husband,  girl : 
And  him  I  have  so  manag'd,  that  he  feels 
I  have  conferr'd  an  honour  on  his  house'. 
By  coyly  condescending  to  be  his.        ( Knocking,) 

Balth.  He  comes. 

Vol.  Smooth  your  brow,  sibler. 
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Jul.  for  a  man ! 
He  mast  be  one  not  made  of  mortal  clay,  then. 

Enter  DcKE  of  Aranza  and  two  Attendants. 
Oh  !  you  are  come,  sir?  I  have  waited  for  yon  ! 
Is  this  your  gallantry  ?  at  such  a  time,  too? 

Duke.  I  do  entreat  your  pardon — if  joa  knew 
The  pressing  cause — 

Vol.  Let  nie  entreat  for  him. 

Ballh.  Come,  girl,  be  kind. 

Jul.  Well,  sir,  you  are  forgiven. 

Duke.  You  are  all  goodness;  letmeon  this  hand — 
(  Taking  her  hand,  which  she  withdraws.) 

Jul.  Not  yet,  sir;  'tis  a  virgin  hand  as  yet. 
And  my  own  property  :  forbear  awhile. 
And,  with  this  humble  person,  'twill  be  yours. 

Duke.  Exquisite  modesty!  Come,  let  us  on! 
All  things  are  waiting  for  the  ceremony; 
And,  till  you  grace  it.  Hymen's  wasting  torch 
Burns  dim  and  sickly.  Come,  my  Juliana.    \^Exennt. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — A  Cottage. 

Enter  DUKE  OF  Aranza,  leading  in  Juliana. 

Duke.  You  are  welcome  home. 

Jul.  Home!  you  are  merry  ;  this  retired  spot 
Would  be  a  palace  for  an  owl! 

Duke.  'Tis  ours. 

Jul.  Ay,  for  the  time  we  stay  in  it. 

Duke.  By  iieaven. 
This  is  the  noble  mansion  that  I  spoke  of! 

Jul.  This !  You  are  not  in  earnest,  though  you 
bear  it 
With  such  a  sober  brow.    Come,  come,  you  jest. 

Duke.  Indeed  I  jest  not ;  were  it  ours  in  jest, 
We  should  have  none,  wife. 

Jul.  Are  you  serious,  sirl 

Duke.  I  swear,  as  I'myourhnsband,  and  no  duke. 

Jul.  No  duke! 

Duke.  But  of  my  own  creation,  lady. 

Jul.  Am  I  betray 'd?  Nay,  do  not  play  the  fool! 
It  is  too  keen  a  joke. 

Duke.  You'll  find  it  true. 

Jul.  You  are  no  duke,  then? 

Duke.  None. 

Jul.  Have  I  been  cozen'd?  (Aside.) 

And  have  you  no  estate,  sir? 
No  palaces,  nor  houses? 

Duke.  None  but  this: 
A  small  snug  dwelling,  and  in  good  repair. 

Jul.  Nor  money,  nor  effects? 

Duke.  None,  that  I  know  of. 

Jul.  And  the  attendants  that  have  waited  onus? 

Duke.  They  were  my  friends;  who,  having  done 
my  business, 
Are  gone  about  their  own. 

Jut.  Why,  then,  'tis  clear.  (Aside.) 

That  I  was  ever  born!  What  are  you,  sir? 

Duke.  I  am  an  honest  man,  tliat  may  content  you : 
Ydung,  nor  ill-fjfvour'd.     Should  not  that  content 

I  am  your  husband,  and  that  mast  content  you. 

Jul.  I  will  go  home  !  (Going.) 

Duke.  You  are  at  home,  already.     (Slaying  her.) 

Jul.  I'll  not  endure  it!  But,  remember  this — 
Duke,  or  no  duke,  I'll  be  a  duchess,  sir  ! 

Duke.  A  duchess  !  you  shall  be  queen,  to  all 
Who,  of  their  courtesy,  will  call  you  so. 
•  Jul.  And  I  will  have  attendance. 

J)uke.  So  you  shall. 
When  yoU  have  learnt  to  wait  upon  yourself. 

Jul.  To  wait  upon  myself!  must  1  bear  this? 
I  could  tear  out  my  eyes,  that  bade  you  woo  me. 
And  bite  my  tongue  in  two,  for  saying  yes  ! 

Duke.  And  if  you  should,  'twould  grow  again. 
I  think,  to  be  an  honest  yeoman's  wife 
f  Forsnch,  my  would-be  duchess,  you  will  find  me,) 
You  were  cat  out  by  nature. 


Jul.  You  will  find  then, 
That  education,  sir,  has  spoilt  me  for  it. 
Why!  do  yon  think  I'll  work? 

Duke.  I  think  'twill  happen,  wife. 

Jul.  What!  rub  and  scrub 
Your  noble  palace  clean  ? 

Duke.  Those  taper  fingers 
Will  do  it  daintily. 

Jul.  And  dress  your  victuals 
(If  there  be  any)?  Oh!  I  could  go  mad, 

Duke.  And  mend  my  hose,  and  darn  my  night' 
caps  neatly ; 
Wait,  like  an  echo,  till  you're  spoken  to — 

Jid.  Or,  like  a  clock,  talk  only  once  an  hour? 

Duke.  Or  like  a  dial ;  for  that  quietly 
Performs  its  work,  and  never  speaks  at  all. 

Jul.  To  feed  your  poultry  and  your  hogs! 
oh,  monstrous! 
And  when  I  stir  abroad,  on  great  occasions. 
Carry  a  squeaking  tithe  pig  to  the  vicar; 
Or  jolt  with  higglers'  wives  the  market  trot. 
To  sell  your  eggs  and  butter! 

Duke.  Excellent! 
How  well  you  sum  the  duties  of  a  wife! 
Why,  what  a  blessing  I  shall  have  in  you ! 

Jul.  A  blessing ! 

Duke.  When  they  talk  of  you  and  me. 
Darby  and  Joan  shall  be  no  more  reraember'd; 
We  shall  be  so  happy! 

Jul.  Shall  we? 

Duke,  Wondrous  happy ! 
Oh,  you  will  make  an  admirable  wife! 

Jul.  I'll  make  a  devil. 

Duke.  What? 

Jul.  A  very  devil. 

Duke.  Oh,  no  !  we'll  have  no  devil*. 

Jul.  I'll  not  bear  it. 
I'll  to  my  father's ! 

Duke.  Geittly:  you  forget 
You  are  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  road. 

Jul.  My  wrongs  will  tind  a  way,  or  make  one.- 

Duke.  Softly! 
You  stir  not  hence,  except  to  take  the  air ; 
And  then  I'll  breathe  it  with  you. 

Jul.  What,  confine  me? 

Duke.  'Twould  be  unsafe  to  trust  you  yet  abroad, 

Jul.  Am  I  a  truant  school-boy? 

Duke.  Nay,  not  so; 
But  you  must  keep  your  bounds. 

Jul.  And  if  I  break  them. 
Perhaps  you'll  beat  me. 

Duke.  Beat  you ! 
The  man,  that  "lays  his  hand  upon  a  woman. 
Save  in  the  way  of  kindness,  is  a  wretch 
Whom  'twere  gross  ilattery  to  name  a  coward. 
No,  madam,  I'll  talk  to  you,  I'll  not  beat  you. 

Jul.  Well,  if  I  may  not  travel  to  my  father, 
I  may  write  to  him  surely  !  and  I  will — 
If  I  can  meet  within  your  spacious  dukedom 
Three  such  unhop'd-for  miracles  at  once. 
As  pens,  and  ink,  and  paper, 

Duke.  You  will  find  them 
In  the  next  room.     A  word,  before  you  go. 
You  are  my  wife,  by  ev'ry  tie  that's  sacred  ;. 
The  partner  of  my  fortune  and  my  bed — 

Jul.  Your  fortune! 

Duke.  Peace!  no  fooling,  idle  woman! 
Beneath  the  attesting  eye  of  heav'n  I've  sworn 
To  love,  to  honour,  cherish,  and  protect  you. 
No  human  pow'r  can  part  us.  What  remains,  then? 
To  fret,  and  worry,  and  torment  each  other. 
And  give  a  keener  edge  to  our  hard  fate 
By  sharp  upbraidings,  and  perpetual  jars? 
Or,  like  a  loving  and  a  patient  pair, 
(  Wak'd  from  a  dream  of  grandeur,  to  depend 
Upon  their  daily  labour  for  support). 
To  soothe  the  taste  of  fortune's  lowliness 
With  sweet  content,  and  mutual  fond  endearment? 
Now  to  vonr  chamber;  write  whale'er  you  please; 
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Bat  pause  before  you  stain  tbe  spotless  paper. 
With  words  that  may  inflame,  but  cannot  heal! 

Jul.  Why  what  a  patient  worm  you  take  me  for ! 

Duke.  I  took  you  for  a  wife;  and  ere  I've  done, 
I'll  know  you  for  a  good  one. 

Jul.  You  shall  know  me 
For  a  right  woman,  full  of  her  own  sex  ; 
Who,  when  she  suffers  wrong,  will  speak  her  anger; 
Who  feels  her  own  prerogative,  and  scorns, 
By  the  prond  reason  of  superior  man. 
To  be  taught  patience,  when  her  swelling  heart 
Cries  out  revenge  !  [Exit. 

Duke.  Why,  let  the  flood  rage  on  ! 
There  is  no  tide  in  woman's  wildest  passion 
But  hath  an  ebb,     I've  broke  the  ice,  however. 
Write  to  her  father!  She  may  write  a  folio — 
But  if  she  send  it!  'Twill  divert  her  spleen; 
The  flow  of  ink  may  save  her  blood  letting  ; 
Perchance  she  may  have  fits,  they're  seldom  mortal, 
Save  when  the  doctor's  sent  for. — 
Though  I  have  heard  some  husbands  say,  and  wiselyj 
A  woman's  honour  is  her  safest  guard. 
Yet  there's  some  virtue  in  a  lock  and  key. 

( Locks  the  door.) 
So  thus  begins  our  honey  moon.    'Tis  well ! 
For  the  first  fortnight,  ruder  than  march  winds. 
She'll  blow  a  hurricane.     The  next,  perhaps. 
Like  April,  she  may  wear  a  changeful  face 
Of  storm  and  sunshine :  and,  when  that  is  past. 
She  will  break  glorious  as  unclouded  May ; 
And  where  the  thorns  grew  bare,  the  spreading 

blossoms 
Meet  with  no  lagging  frost  to  kill  their  sweetness. 
Whilst  others  for  a  month's  delirious  joy. 
Buy  a  dull  age  of  penance,  we,  more  wisely. 
Taste  first  the  wholesome  bitter  of  the  cup, 
That  after  to  the  very  lees  shall  relish  ; 
And  to  the  close  of  this  frail  life  prolong 
The  pure  delights  ofawell-govern'd  marriage.  [^ExU. 

Scene  II. — Balthazar's  House.. 
Enter  3althaza^,  followed  by  the  Count,  disguised 
as  a  Friar. 
Ballh.  These  things  premis'd,  you  have  my  full 
consent 
To  try  my  daughter's  humour  :  to  that  end 
I  have  sent  for  her.     But  observe  me,  sir ! 
I  will  use  no  compulsion  with  my  child  : 
Though  of  a  merry  spirit,  I  have  I'ound  her. 
In  weighty  matters,  of  so  ripe  a  judgment. 
That  she  shall  chuse  a  husband  for  herself. 
If  I  had  tendered  thus  her  sister  Zaniora, 
I  should  not  now  have  moum'd  a  daughter  lost! 

Enter  VoLANTE. 

Vol.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

Balth.  Know  this  holy  man ; 

(Introducing  the  Count  to  her.) 
It  is  the  father  confessor  I  spoke  of. 
Though  he  looks  young,  in  all  things  which  respect 
His  sacred  function,  he  is  deeply  learn'd. 

Vol.  It  is  the  Count  I  (Aside.) 

Balth.  1  leave  you  to  his  guidance  : 
And  do  not,  with  that  wild  wing  you  are  wont, 
Fly  from  his  questions;  act  as  may  befit 
The  sober  purpose  of  his  visit  here  ; 
And,  without  diminution  or  concealment, 
To  his  examination  and  free  censure 
Commit  your  actions  and  your  private  thoughts. 

Vol.  1  shall  observe,  sir.  [Exit  Balthazar. 

Nay,  'tis  he,  I'll  swear!  (Aside.) 

Count.  'Pray  heaven  she  don't  suspect  me  ! 
Well,  young  lady,  you  have  heard  your  father's 
commands?  [are  we  to  do? 

Vol.  Yes:  and  now  he  has  left  us  alone,  what 

Count.  I  am  tu  listen,  and  you  are  to  confess. 

Vol.  What !  and  then  you  are  to  confess,  and  I 
am  to  listen?  I'll  take  care  vou  shall  do  penance 
though. 


Count.  Pshaw!  (Aside.) 

Vol.  Well ;  but  what  am  I  to  confess? 

Count.  Your  sins,  daughter;  your  sins. 

Vol.  What!  all  of  them? 

Count.  Only  the  great  ones. 

Vol.  The  great  ones  !  Oh,  you  must  learn  tboa« 
of  my  neighbours,  whose  bilsiness  it  is,  like  yours, 
to  confess  everybody's  sins  but  their  own.  If  now 
you  would  be  content  with  a  few  trifling  peccadil- 
loes, I  would  own  them  to  you  with  all  the  frank- 
ness of  an  author,  who  gives  his  reader  the  paltry 
errata  of  the  press,  but  leaves  him  to  find  out  all 
the  capital  blunders  of  the  work  himself. 

Count.  Nay,  lady,  this  is  trifling  :  I  am  in  haste. 

Vol,  In  haste !  then  suppose  I  confess  my  vir- 
tues? you  shall  have  the  catalogue  of  them  in  a 
single  breath. 

Count.  Nay,  then  I  must  call  your  father. 

Vol.  Whj',  then,  to  be  serious:  If  you  will  tell 
me  of  any  very  enormous  offences  which  I  may 
have  lately  committed,  I  shall  have  no  objection  in 
the  world  to  acknowledge  them  to  you. 

Count.  It  is  publicly  reported,  daughter,  yoa 
are  in  love. 

Vol.  So,  so!  are  you  there!  (Aside.)  That  I 
am  in  love? 

Count.  With  a  man — 

Vol.  Why,  whatshoulda  womanbeinlove  with? 

Count.  You  interrupt  me,  lady.     A  young  man. 

Vol.  I'm  not  in  love  with  an  old  one,  certainly. 
But  is  love  a  crime,  father? 

Count.  Heaven  forbid ! 

Vol.  Why,  then,  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Count.  Ay,  but  the  concealing  it  is  a  crime? 

Vol.  Oh,  the  concealing  it  is  a  crime? 

Count.  Of  the  first  magnitude. 

Vol.  Why,  then,  I  confess — 

Count.  Well,  what? 

Vol.  That  the  Count  Moutalban-^ 

Count.  Go  on ! 

Vol.  Is— 

Count.  Proceed! 

Vol.  Desperately  in  love  with  me. 

Count.  Pshaw  !  That's  not  to  the  point. 

Vol.  Well,  well,  I'm  coming  to  it:  and  not  being 
able  in  his  own  person  to  learn  the  state  of  mj 
affections,  has  taken  the  benefit  of  clergy,  and 
assumed  the  disguise  of  a  friar. 

Count.  Discovered! 

Vol.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Yon  are  but  a  young  mas- 
querader,  or  yon  wouldn't  have  left  your  vizor  at 
home.  Come,  come.  Count,  pull  oft'your  lion's  ap- 
parel, and  confess  yourself  an  ass. 

Count.  Nay,  Volante,  hear  me! 

Vol.  Not  a  step  nearer !  The  snake  is  still  dan- 
gerous, though  he  has  cast  his  skin.  I  believe  you're 
the  first  lover  on  record  that  ever  attempted  to  gain 
the  affections  of  his  mistress  by  discovering  her 
faults.  Now,  if  you  had  found  out  more  virtues  in 
my  mind  than  there  will  ew.r  be  room  for,  and  more 
charms  in  my  person  than  even  my  looking-glass 
can  create,  why,  then,  indeed — 

Count.   What  then  >. 

Vol.  Then  I  might  have  confessed  what  it  is  now 
impossible  I  can  ever  confess:  and  so  farewell,  my 
noble  count  confessor  !  [jE.xi<. 

Count.  Farewell! 
And  when  I've  hit  upon  the  longitude, 
And  plumb'd  the  yet  unfathom'd  ocean, 
I'll  make  another  venture  for  thy  love.  , 

Here  comes  her  father.     I'll  be  fool'd  no  longer  ! 

Enter  BALTHAZAR. 
Balth.  Well,  sir,  how  thrive  you? 
Count.  E'en  as  I  deserve:  [me. 

Your  daughter  has  discovered,  laughed  at,  and  left 
Balth.  Yet  I've  another  scheme. 
Count.  What  is't? 
Balth.  My  daughter, 
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Being  a  lover  of  my  art,  of  late 
Has  vehemently  urg'd  to  see  your  portrait; 
Which,  now  'tis  finish'd,  I  stand  pledg'd,  she  shall. 
Go  to  the  picture  room — stand  tliere  conceal'd  : 
Here  is  the  key.    I'll  send  ray  daughter  straight : 
Andif,  as  we  suspect, her  heartleans  tow'rdsyou. 
In  some  unguarded  gesture,  speech,  or  action. 
Her  love  will  suddenly  break  out.    Away  ! 
I  bear  her  coining. 

Count.  There's  some  hope  in  this. 

Balth.  It  shall  do  wonders.  Hence.  [Exit  Count. 
I'll  tax  her  home. 

Enter  VoLANTE. 

Vol.  What,  is  he  gone,  sir? 

Balth.  Gone !  d'ye  think  the  man  is  made  of 
marble?    Yes,  he  is  gone. 

Vol.  For  ever? 

Balth.  Ay,  for  ever. 

Val.  Alas,  poor  Count  I  or,  has  he  only  left  you, 
To  study  some  new  character?  Pray,  tell  me! 
What  will  he  next  appear  in? 

Balth.  This  is  folly. 
'Tis  time  to  call  your  wanton  spirits  home; 
You  are  too  wild  of  speech. 

Vol.  My  thoughts  are  free,  sir; 
And  those  I  utter. 
'Balth.  Far  too.  quickly,  girl: 
Your  shrewdness  is  a  scare-crovv  to  your  beauty. 

Vol,  It  will  fright  none  but  fools,  sir:  men  of 
sense  must  naturally  admire  in  us  the  quality  they 
most  value  in  themselves;  a  blockhead  only  pro- 
tests against  the  wit  of  a  woman,  because  he  can't 
answer  her  drafts  upoir  his  understanding.  But 
now  we  talk  of  the  Count,  don't  you  remember  your 
promise,,  sir"! 

Balth.  Umph!  {Aside.')  What  promise,  girl? 

Vol.  That  I  should  see  your  picture  of  him. 

Balth.  So  you  shall,  when  you  can  treat  the  ori- 
ginal with  a  little  more  respect. 

Vol.  Nay,  sir,  a  promise! 

Balth.  Well,  you'll  find  the  door  open  :  but,  be- 
fore you  go,  tell  me  honestly,  how  do  you  like  the 
Count,  his  person,  and  understanding? 

Vol.  Why,  as  to  his  person,  I  don't  think  he|s 
handsome  enough  to  pine  himself  to  death  for  his 
own  shadow,  like  the  youth  in  the  fountain — nor  yet 
so  ugly  as  to  be  frightened  to  'dissolution  if  he 
should  look  at  himself  in  a  glass.  Tlien,  as  to  his 
understanding,  he  has  hardly  wit  enough  to  pass 
for  a  madman,  nor  yet  so  little  as  to  be  taken  for  a 
fool.  In  short,  sir,  I  tlrink  the  Count  is  very  well 
worth  any  young  woman's  serious  contemplation — 
wlien  she  has  no  other  earthly  thing  to  think  about. 
{Runs  off.) 

Balth.  So  the  glad  bird,  that  flutters  from  the  net. 
Grown  wanton  with  the  thought  of  his  escape. 
Flies  to  the  limed  bush,  and  there  is  caught, 
I'll  steal  and  watch  their  progress.  \_Exit. 

Scene  lU.—The  Picture  lioom. 
{The  Count  concealed  behind  his  Portrait.) 
Enter  VoLANiE. 
Vol.  Confess  that  I  love  the  Count!  A  woman 
may  do  a  more  fooligh  thing  than  fall  in  love  with 
such  a  man,  and  a  wiser  one  than  to  tell  him  of  it. 
(^Looks  at  the  picture.)  'Tis  very  like  him;  the  hair 
is  a  Shade  txio  dark — and  rather  too  much  com- 
plexion for  a  despairing  inamorato.  Confess  that  I 
love  him  I  Now  there  is  only  his  picture;  I'll  see 
if  I  can't  pljiy  the  confessor  a  little  better  than  he 
did.  "  Daughter,  they  tell  me  you  arc  in  love^" 
"  Well,  father,  there  is  no  harm  in  speaking  the 
truth."  "  With  the  Count  Montalban,  daughter!" 
"  Father,  you  are  not  a  confessor,  but  a  conjuror!" 
"  They  add,-  moreover,  that  you  have  named  the 
day  for  yonr  marriage  V  "  There,  father,  you  are 
misinformed;  for  like  a  discreet  maiden,  I  luivc 
left  that  tor  him  to  do."  Then  he  should  threw  oil' 
his  disguise;  1  should  gaze  ul  lilm  with  aslonish- 


ment;  he  should  open  his  arms,  whilst  I  sHok 
gently  into  thera.  {The  Count  catches  her  iii  his 
arms.)  The  Count! 

Enter  Balthazar. 
My  Father,  too !  Nay,  then,  I  am  fairly  hunted 
into  the  toil.    There,  take  my  hand,  Count,  while 
I  am  free  to  give  it. 

Enter  a  Servant,  with  a  letter. 

Serv.  A  letter,  sir.  [Exit. 

Balth.  From  Juliana!  {Opens  the  letter.) 

Vol.  Well,  what  sajs  she,  sir? 

Count.  This  will  spoil  all.  {Aside.) 

Vol.  It  bears  untoward  news : 
Is  she  not  well,  sir? 

Balth.  'Tis  not  that. 

Vol.  What  then, sir? 
See  how  he  knits  his  brow  ! 

Balth.  Here  must  be  throats  cut. 

Vol.  What  moves  you  riius,  sir'? 

Balth.  That,  would  stir  a  statfie. 
Your  friend's  a  villain,  sir!  {To  the  Count.)  Read, 

read  it  out. 
And  you,  if  I  mistake  not,  are  another. 

Vol.  W  hat  can  this  mean  1 

Balth.  Peace!  Hear  him  read  the  letter. 

Count.  {Reads.')  Dearest  father  I  I  am  deceive^, 
betrayed,  insulted! 
The  man,  whom  I  have  married,  is  no  duke! 

Vol.  No  duke ! 

Balth,  I'll  be  revenged!  Read,  sir;  read! 

Count.  {Reads.)  He  has  neither  fortune,  family, 
nor  friends. 

Balth.  You  must  have  known  all  this,  sir.    But 
proceed. 

Count.  (  Reads, )  He  keeps  me  prisoner  here,  in  a 
miserable  hovel;  from  whence,  unless  I  am  speedily 
rescued  by  your  interference,  you  may  never  hear 
more  of  your  forlorn,  abused  JuLIANA. 

Balth.  What  answer  you  to  this,  sir? 

Count,  Nothing. 

Vol.  How ! 

Balth.  'Tis  plain  you  are  a  partner  in  the  trick 
That  robb'd  a  doting  father  of  his  child. 

Count.  Suspend  your  anger  but  a  few  short  days. 
And  you  shall  find,  though  now  a  mystery 
Involves  my  friend — 

Balth.  A  mystery!  What  mystery? 
There  are  no  mysteries  in  honest  men  : 
What  mystery  I  say,  can  solve  this  conduct? 
Is  he  a  duke? 

Count,  I  cannot  answer  that. 

Balth.  Then  he's  a  villain  ! 

Count.  Nay,  upon  my  soul. 
He  means  you  fairly,  honourably,  nobly. 

i?a/<A.  I  will  away  to-night.     Oiniedo!  Perez! 
Perhaps  your  Countship  means  me  fairly  too. 
Nobly  and  honourably ! 

Get  my  horses!  [Exeunt  Servants, 

You  hate  some  mystery,  too,  sir  ;  but  ere  I  set 
My  sole  surviving  hope  on  such  a  hazard, 
I'll  look  into  your  countship's  pedigree  : 
And  for  your  noble,  honourable  duke, 
I'll  travel  night  and  day  until  I  reach  him ! 
And  he  shall  find  I  am  not  yet  so  old. 
But  that  my  blood  will  flame  at  such  an  insult. 
And  my  sword  leap  into  my  grasp.     Believe  me,  ^ 
I  will  have  full  revenge  ! 

Count,  You  shall. 

Balth,  I  will,  sir  ! 
And  speedily  !  j 

Count,  Proceed,  then,  on  your  journey. 
With  your  good  leave,  I'll  bear  you  company  : 
And  as  the  traveller,  perplcx'd  awliiie  , 

In  the  benighted  mazes  of  a  forest. 
Breaks  on  a  champain  country,  smooth  .ind  level. 
And  sees  the  sun  shine  glorious  ;  so  shall  you,  sir, 
Behold  a  bright  close,  and  a  golden  end. 
To  this  now  dark  adventure. 


ACT  III.  Scene  l.] 
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Vol,  Go,  my  father !  [fairly. 

Balth.  You  speak  in  riddles,  sir ;  yet  you  speak 

Count.  And,  if  I  speak  not  truly,  may  my  hope 
In  this  fair  treasure  be  extinct  for  ever! 

Ballh.  Then  quickly  meet  us  here,  prepar'd  for 
travel. 
If,  from  the  cloud  that  overhangs  as  now. 
Such  light  should  break    as    you    have    boldly 

promis'd. 
My  daughter  and  my  blessing  still  are  yours,  sir. 

Count.  Blest  in  that  word,  I  quit  you.        \^Exit, 

Balth.  Come,  girl! 
This  shall  be  sifted  thoroughly :  till  then 
You  must  remain  afresh  ungather'd  flow'r. 

Vol.  Well,  sir;  I  am  not  yet  so  overblown, 
But  I  may  hang  some  time  upon  the  tree. 
And  still  be  worth  the  plucking. 

Balth.  True,  my  girl. 
And  better  'twere  to  wither  on  thy  stem. 
And  scatter  on  the  earth  thy  maiden  leaves, 
Thau  graft  thee  where  thy  sweetness  and  thy  beauty 
Would  all  be  wasted.    Come,  we  must  prepare. 

[Exeunt. 
Scene  IV.— ^Ae  Cottage. 
Enter  DUKE  of  Aranza,  in  a  Peasant's  Dress. 

DuJce.  She  hath  compos'd  a  letter;  and,  what's 
Contriv'd  to  send  it  by  a  village  boy  [worse. 

That  pass'd  the  window.    Yet  she  now  appears 
Profoundly  penitent. 
'Tis  a  conversion  too  miraculous. 
Her  cold  disdain  yields  with  too  free  a  spirit; 
Like  ice,  which,  melted  by  unnatural  heat — 
Not  by  the  gradual  and  kindly  thaw 
Of  the  resolving  elements — give  it  air,  [her. 

Will  straight  congeal  again — She  comes — I'll  try 

Enter  Juliana,  in  a  Peasant's  Dress, 
Why,  what's  the  matter  now? 

Jul.  That  foolish  letter ! 

Duke.  What!  you  repent  of  having  written  it? 

Jul.  I  do,  indeed.    I  could  cut  off  my  fingers 
For  being  partners  in  the  act. 

Duke.  No  matter; 
You  may  indite  one  in  a  milder  spirit. 
That  shall  pluck  out  its  sting. 

Jul.  I  can. 

Duke.  You  must. 

Jul.  I  can. 

Duke.  You  shall. 

Jul.  I  will,  if  'tis  your  pleasure. 

Duke.  Well  replied ! 
I  now  see  plainly  you  have  found  your  wits, 
And  are  a  sober,  metamorphos'd  woman. 

Jul.  I  am,  indeed. 

Duke.  T  know  it :  I  can  read  you. 
There  is  a  true  contrition  in  your  looks  ; 
Yours  is  no  penitence  in  masquerade — 
You^are  not  playing  on  me. 

Jul.  Playing,  sir!  [things 

Duke.  You  have  foand  out  the  vanity  of  those 
For  which  you  lately  sighed  so  deep. 

Jul.  I  have,  sir. 

Duke.  A  dukedom!  pshaw  !  it  isan  idle  thing. 

Jul.  I  have  begun  to  think  so. 

Duke.  That's  a  lie  !  {Aside.) 

Is  not  this  tranquil  and  retired  spot 
More  rich,  in  real  pleasures,  than  a  palace? 

Jul.  I  like  it  infinitely. 

Duke.  That's  another!  (Aside.) 

The  mansion's  small,  'tis  true,  but  very  snug. 

Jul.  Exceeding  snug. 

Dtdce.  The  furniture  not  splendid. 
But  then  all  useful. 

Jul.  All  exceeding  useful. 
There's  not  a  piece  on't  but  serves  twenty  purposes. 

(Aside.) 

Duke.  And,  though  we're  seldom  plagued  by  vi- 
sitors, 
We>  havf  the  best  nl  rnmpany — ourselves. 


Nor,  whilst  our  limbs  are  full  of  active  youUi, 
Need  we  loll  in  a  carriage,  to  provoke 
A  lazy  circulation  of  the  blood; 
When  walking  is  a  nobler  exercise. 

Jul.  More  wholesome,  too. 

Duke.  And  far  less  dangerous. 

Jid.  That's  certain. 

Duke.  Then  for  servants,  all  agree, 
They  are  the  greatest  plagues  on  earth. 

Jul.  No  doubt  on't. 

Duke.  Who  then,  that  has  a  taste  for  happiuess, 
Would  live  in  a  large  mansion,  only  fit 
To  be  an  habitation  for  the  winds ; 
Keep  gilded  ornaments  for  dust  and  spiders; 
See  everybody,  care  for  nobody  ; 
When  they  could  live  as  we  dol 

Jul.  Who,  indeed? 

Duke.  Here  we  want  nothing. 

Jul.  Nothing.  Yes,  one  thing. 

JDwie.  Indeed!  what's  that? 

Jul.  You  will  be  angry. 

Duke.  Nay — 
Not  if  it  be  a  reasonable  thing. 

Jul.  What  wants  the  bird,  who,  from  his  wiry 
Sings  to  the  passing  travellers  of  air  [prison, 

A  wistful  note — that  she  were  with  them,  sir? 

Duke.  Umph!  What,  your  liberty !  I  see  it  now, 

(Aside.) 

Jul.  'Twere  a  pity  that  in  such  a  paradise 
I  should  be  cag'd. 

Duke.  Why,  whither  would  you,  wife? 

Jtd.  Only  to  taste  the  freshness  of  the  air. 
That  breathes  a  wholesome  spirit  from  without; 
And  weave  a  chaplet  fcft-  you,  of  those  flow'rs 
That  throw  their  perfume  through  my  window  bars. 
And  then  I  will  return,  sir. 

Duke.  You  are  free  ; 
But  use  your  freedom  wisely. 

Jul.  Doubt  me  not,  sir! 
I'll  use  it  quickly,  too.  [Aside,  and  exit. 

Duke.  But  I  do  doubt  yon. 
There  is  a  lurking  devil  in  her  eye. 
That  plays  at  bopeep  there,  in  spite  of  her. 
Her  anger  is  but  smother'd,  not  burnt  oat. 
And  ready,  give  it  vent,  to  blaze  again. 
You  have  your  liberty — ■ 
But  I  will  watch  you  closely,  lady. 
And  see  that  yon  abuse  it  not.  [Exit. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I.— An  Inn. 
Rolando  sitting  at  a  table. 
Rol.  'Sdeath,  that  a  reasonable  thinking  man 
Should  leave  his  friend  and  bottle  for  a  woman  ! 
Here  is  the  Count,  now,  who,  in  other  matters. 
Has  a  true  judgment,  only  seethe  his  blood 
With  a  full  glass  beyond  his  usual  stint. 
And  women,  like  a  wildfire,  runs  throughout  him. 
Immortal  man  is  but  a  shuttlecock, 
And  wine  and  women  are  but  the  battledores 
That  keep  him  going !     What!  Eugenio! 

Enter  Zamora. 

Zam.  Your  pleasure,  sir? 

Rol.  I  am  alone,  and  wish 
One  of  your  songs  to  bear  me  company. 

Zam.  A  merry  or  a  sad  one,  sir  ? 

Rol.  No  matter. 

Zam.  I  have  but  one  that  you  have  overheard. 

Rol.  Let  it  be  that. 

Zam.  I  shall  obey  you,  sir. 
Now  woman's  wit  assist  me.  (Si»gs.) 

SONG. — Zamora. 
In  vain  Ike  tears  of  anguish  flow, 

In  vain  I  mourn,  in  vain  I  sigh  ; 
For  he,  alas!  will  never  know. 

That  I  must  live  for  him,  or  die. 
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Ah!  could  I  da) e  mi/self  reveal ! 

Would  not  my  tale  his  pity  moot  ? 
And  sighs  of  pity  seldom  fail 

In  noble  hearts  to  tvaken  lovee 
But  should  he  view,  without  a  tear, 

My  altering  form,  my  waning  bloom, 
Then,  what  is  left  me  but  despair! 
What  refuge  but  the  silent  tomb  ! 

Jtol.  It  is  a  mournful  ditty,  yet  'tis  pleasing. 

Zam,  It  was,  indeed,  a  melancholy  tale 
From  which  I  learnt  it. 

Rol.  Lives  it  with  you  still 7  [dream,  sir  : 

Zam.    Faintly,    as    would    an    ill-remember'd 
Yet  so  far  I  remember — Now  my  heart---  {Aside.) 
^Twas  of  a  gentleman — a  soldier,  sir, 
♦    Of  a  brave  spirit :  and  his  outward  form 
A  frame  to  set  a  soul  in.     He  had  a  page, 
Just  such  a  boy  as  I,  a  faithful  stripling, 
Who,  out  of  pure  affection,  and  true  love, 
Follow'd  his  fortune  to  the  wars. 

Rol.  Why  this 
Is  our  own  history. 

Zam.  So  far,  indeed, 
But  not  beyond,  it  bore  resemblance,  sir. 
For  in  the  sequel  (if  I  well  remember) 
This  loving  boy  (so,  sir,  the  story  ran) 
Turn'd  out  to  be  a  woman. 

Rol.  How  !  a  woman! 

Zam.  Yes,  sir,  a  woman. 

Rol.  Live  with  him  a  twelvemonth,  and  he  not 
find  the  secret  out ! 

Zam.  'Twas  strange. 

.Ro/.  Strange!  'twas  impossible !  At  the  first  blush, 
A  palpable  and  most  transparent  lie ! 
Why,  if  the  soldier  had  been  such  an  ass, 
She  had  herself  betray'd  it. 

Zam.  Yet,  'tis  said, 
She  kept  it  to  her  death ;  that,  oft  as  love 
Would  heave  the  struggling  passion  to  her  lips, 
Shame  set  a  seal  upon  them  :  thus  long  time 
She  nourish'd,  in  this  strife  of  love  and  modesty, 
An  inward  slow-consuming  martyrdom, 
'Till  in  the  sight  of  him  her  soul  most  cherish'd — 
Like  flow'rs,  that  on  a  river's  margin,  fading 
Through  lack  of  moisture,  drop  into  the  stream, 
So,  sinking  in  his  arms,  her  parting  breath 
Reveal'd  her  story. 

Rol.  You  have  told  it  well,  boy. 

Zam.  I  feel  it  deeply,  sir  ;  I  know  the  lady. 

Rol.  Know  her!  you  dou't  believe  it? 

Zam.  What  regards 
Her  death,  I  will  not  vouch  for.    But  the  rest — 
Her  hopeless  love,  her  silent  patience, 
The  struggle  'twixt  her  passion  and  her  pride — 
I  was  a  witness  to.     Indeed,  her  story 
Is  a  most  true  one. 

Rol.  She  should  not  have  died  ; 
A  wench  like  this  were  worth  a  soldier's  love : 
And  were  she  living  now, — 

Enter  Count  Montalban. 

Zam.  'Tis  well!  {Aside.) 

Count.  Strange  things  have  happen'd,  since  we 
parted,  captain ! 
I  must  away  to-night. 

Rol.  To-night!  and  whither?  [know: 

Count.  'Tis  yet  a  secret.    Thus  much  you  shall 
If  a  short  fifty  miles  you'll  bear  me  company, 
You  shall  see — 

Rol.  What? 

Count.  A  woman  tam'd. 

Rol.  No  more; 
I'll  go  a  hundred.   Do  I  know  the  lady! 

Count.  What  think  you  ofour  new-made  duchess? 

Rol.  She? 
What  mortal  man  has  undertaken  her? 
Perhaps  the  keeper  of  the  beasts,  the  fellow 
That  puts  his  head  into  the  lion's  mouth. 
Or  else  some  tiger-tamer  to  a  nabob. 


Couiit.  Who,  but  her  husbiud  t 

Rol.  With  what  weapons? 

Counti  Words.  [language 

Rol.  With  words?  why  then  he  must  invent  a 
Which  yet  the  learned  have  no  glimpses  of. 
Fasting  and  fustigation  may  do  something  ; 
I've  heard  thatdeath  will  quiet  some  of  them; 
But  words !  mere  words  !  cool'd  by  the  breath  of 

man! 
He  may  preach  tame  a  howling  wilderness; 
Silence  a  full-moath'd  battery  with  snow-balla; 
Quench  fire  with  oil ;  with  his  repelling  breath 
Puff  back  the  northernblast;  whistle  'gainst  thunder: 
These  things  are  feasible.     But  still  a  woman 
With  the  nine  parts  of  speech  ! — 

Count.  You  know  him  not. 

Rol.  I  know  the  lady. 

Count.  Yet,  I  tell  you 
He  has  the  trick  to  draw  the  serpent's  fang, 
And  yet  not  spoil  her  beauty. 

Rol.  Couldhe  discourse,  with  fluent  eloquence, 
More  languages  than  Babel  sent  abroad, 
The  simple  rliet'ric  of  her  mother  tongue 
Would  pose  him  presently  ;  for  woman's  voice 
Sounds  like  a  fiddle  in  a  concert,  always 
The  shrillest,  if  not  loudest  instrument. 
But  we  shall  see.  \^Elxeunt  Count  and  Rolando. 

Zam.  He  was  touch'd  surely,  with  the  piteous  tale 
Which  I  deliver'd  ;  and,  but  that  the  Count 
Prevented  him,  would  have  broke  freely  out 
Into  a  full  confession  of  his  feeling 
Tow'rds  such  a  woman  as  I  painted  to  him. 
Why  then,  my  boy's  habiliments,  adieu! 
Henceforth,  my  woman's  tire — I'll  trust  to  you. 

[Exit, 
Scene  II.— The  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Campillo,  the  Duke's  Steward,  and  another 
Servant, 

Serv.  But  can  no  one  tell  the  meaning  of  this 
fancy  ? 

Camp.  No :  'tis  the  duke's  pleasure,  and  that's 
enough  for  us.     You  shall  hear  his  own  words: — 

For  reasons,  that  I  shall  hereafter  communicate,  it 
is  necessary  that  Jaquez  should,  in  all  things,  at  pre- 
sent, act  as  my  representative:  you  will,  therefore, 
command  my  household  to  obey  him  as  myself,  until 
you  hear  further  from  (Signed)     Aranza. 

Serv.  Well,  we  must  wait  the  upshot.  But  haw 
bears  Jaquez  his  new  dignity? 

Camp.  Like  most  men  in  whom  sudden  fortune 
combats  against  long-established  habit.  (Laughing" 
without. ) 

Serv.   By  their  merriment,  this  should  be  he. 

Camp.  Stand  aside,  and  let  us  note  him. 

Enter  Jaques,  dressed  as  the  Duke,  followed  by  5jV 
Attendants,  who  in  vain  endeavour  to  restrain  their 
laughter.  [Exit  Servant, 

Jaquez.  Why,  you  ragamuffins!  what  d'ye  titter 
at?  Am  I  the  first  great  man  that  has  been  made 
oft-hand  by  a  tailor?  Show  your  grinders  again,  and 
I'll  hang  you  like  onions,  fifty  on  a  rope.  I  can't 
think  what  they  see  ridiculous  about  me,  except, 
indeed,  that  I  feel  as  if  I  was  in  armour,  and  my 
sword  has  a  trick  of  getting  between  my  legs,  like 
a  monkey's  tail,  as  if  it  was  determined  to  trip  up 
my  nobililj'.  And  now,  villains  !  don't  let  me  see 
you  tip  the  wink  to  each  other,  as  I  do  the  honours 
of  my  table.  If  I  tell  one  of  my  best  stories,  don't 
any  of  you  laugh  before  the  jest  comes  out,  to  show 
that  you  Ijave  heard  it  before :  take  care  that  you 
don't  call  me  by  my  christian  name,  and  then  pre- 
tend it  was  by  accident;  that  shall  be  transporta- 
tion at  least:  and  when  I  drink  a  health  to  all 
friends,  don't  fancy  that  any  of  you  are  ip  tb« 
number. 

Enter  a  Senaiit, 
Well,  sir? 
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Serv,  There  is  a  ladj'  witboat,  presses  vehementiy 
to  speak  to  your  grace. 

Jaquez.  A  lady  ? 

Serv.  Yes,  your  highness. 

Jaquez.  Is  she  young? 

Serv.  Very,  your  grace  ! 

Jaquez.  Haodsoine? 

Serv.  Beautiful,  your  highness! 

Jaquez.  Send  her  in. — \^Exit  Servant.'\ — You  may 
retire ;  I'll  finish  my  instructions  by-and-by. 
Young  aud  handsome !  I'll  attend  to  her  business 
in  proprid  persond.  Your  old  and  ugly  ones  I  shall 
despatch  by  deputy.  Now  to  alarm  her  with  my  con- 
sequence, and  then  soothe  her  with  my  condescen- 
sion. I  must  appear  important;  big  as  a  country 
pedagogue,  when  he  enters  the  school-room  with — 
a  hem !  and  terrifies  the  apple-mnnchiug  urchins 
with  the  creaking  of  his  shoes.  I'll  swell  like  a 
shirt  bleaching  in  a  high  wind  ;  and  look  burly  as  a 
Sunday  beadle,  when  lie  has  kicked  down  the  un- 
hallowed stall  of  a  profane  old  apple- woman.  Bring 
my  chair  of  state !  Hush  ! 

Enter  Juliana. 

Jul.  I  come,  great  duke,  for  justice  I 

Saquez.  You  shall  have  it. 
Of  what  do  you  complain  7 

Jul.  My  husband,  sir !  [offence  ? 

Jaquez.    I'll  hang  him  instantly !     What's   his 

Jul.  He  has  deceived  me. 

Jaquez.  A  very  common  case;  few  husbands 
answer  their  wives'  expectations. 

Jul.  He  has  abused  your  grace. 

Jaquez.  Indeed !  if  he  has  done  that,  he  swings 
most  loftily.    But  how,  lady,  how  ? 

Jul.  Shortly  thus,  sir: 
Being  no  better  than  a  low-born  peasant. 
He  has  assum'd  your  character  and  person. 

Enter  DuKE  Aranza. 
Oh  !  you  are  here,  sir?    This  is  he,  my  lord. 

Jaquez.  Indeed  I  {Aside.)  Then  I  must  tickle  hini. 
Why,  fellow,  d'ye  take  this  for  an  ale-house,  that 
you  enter  with  such  a  swagger  ?  Know  you  where 
you  are,  sir? 

Duke.  The  rogue  reproves  me  well!  {Aside.)  I 
had  forgot. 
Most  humbly  I  entreat  your  grace's  pardon, 
For  this  unusher'd  visit;  but  the  fear 
Of  what  this  wayward  woman  might  allege 
Beyond  the  truth — 

Jul.  I  have  spoke  naught  but  truth. 

Duke.  Has  made  me  thus  unmannerly. 

Jaquez.  'Tis  well.    You  might  have  us'd  more 
ceremony. 
Proceed.  {To  Juliana.) 

Jul.  This  man,  my  lord,  as  I  was  saying. 
Passing  himself  upon  my  inexperience 
For  the  right  owner  of  this  sumptuous  palace, 
Obtarn'd  my  slow  consent  to  be  his  wile; 
And  cheated,  by  this  shameful  perfidy, 
Me  of  my  hopes — my  father  of  his  child. 

Jaquez.  Why,  this  is  swindling  ;  obtaining  ano- 
ther man's  goods  under  false  pretences ;  that  is,  if 
a  woman  be  a  good  :  that  will  make  a  very  intricate 
point  for  the  judges.  Well,  sir,  what  have  you  to 
say  in  your  defence? 

Duke.  I  do  confess  I  put  this  trick  upon  her; 
And  for  my  transient  usurpation 
Of  your  most  noble  person,  with  contrition 
I  bow  me  to  the  rigour  of  the  law. 
But  for  the  lady,  sir,  she  can't  complain. 

Jul.  How!  not  complain?  To  be  thus  vilely  co- 
And  not  complain  !  [zen'd, 

Jaquez.  Peace,  woman!  Though  Justice  be 
blind,  she  is  not  deaf. 

Duke.  He  does  it  to  the  life!  (Aside.) 

Had  not  her  most  exceeding  pride  been  doting. 
She  might  have  seen  the  difi"rence,  at  a  glance, 
Between  your  grace  and  such  a  man  as  I  am. 


Jaquez,  Shb  might  have  seen  that  certainly. 
Proceed. 

Duke.  Nor  did  I  fall  so  much  beneath  her  sphere, 
Being  what  I  am,  as  she  had  soar'd  above  it 
Had  I  been  that  which  I  have  only  feign'd. 

Jaquez.  Yet,  you  deceiv'd  her. 

Jut  Let  him  answer  that.  [wives ; 

Duke.  I  did  :  most  men  in  something  cheat  their 
Wives  gull  their  husbands ;  'tis  the  course  of  wooing. 
Now,  bating  that  my  title  and  my  fortune 
Were  evanescent,  in  all  other  things 
I  acted  like  a  plain  and  honest  suitor. 
I  told  her  she  was  fair,  but  very  proud  ; 
That  she  had  taste  in  music,  but  no  voice; 
That  she  danc'd  well,  yet  still  might  borrow  grac« 
From  such  or  such  a  lady.    To  be  brifef ; 
I  prais'd  her  for  no  quality  she  had  not. 
Nor  over-priz'd  the  talents  she  possess'd  : 
Now,  save  in  what  I  have  before  confess'd, 
And  I  challenge  her  worst  spite  to  answer  me, 
Whether,  in  all  attentions,  which  a  woman, 
A  gentle  and  a  reasonable  woman. 
Looks  for,  I  have  not  to  the  height  fulfill'd. 
If  not  outgone  her  expectations  ? 

Jaquez.  Why,  if  she  has  no  cause  of  complaint 
since  you  were  married — 

Duke.  I  dare  her  to  the  proof  on't. 

Jaquez.  Is  it  so,  woman?  {To  Juliana.') 

Jul.  I  don't  complain  of  what  has  happen'd  since;. 
The  man  has  made  a  tolerable  husband. 
But  for  the  monstrous  cheat  he  put  upon  me, 
I  claim  to  be  divorc'd. 

Jaquez.  It  cannot  be. 

Jul.  Cannot,  my  lord? 

Jaquez.  No.    You  must  live  with  him. 

Jul,  Never! 

Duke.  Or,  if  your  grace  will  give  me  leave — 
We  have  been  wedded  yet  a  few  short  days — 
Let  us  wear  out  a  month  as  man  and  wife  j 
If,  at  the  end  on't,  with  uplifted  hands. 
Morning  and  ev'ning,  and  sometimes  at  noon. 
And  bended  knees,  she  doesn't  plead  more  warmly — 

Jul.  If  I  do —  [part  us. 

Duke.  Then  let  her  will  be  done,  that  seeks  to 

Jul.  I  do  implore  your  grace  to  let  it  stand 
Upon  that  footing. 

Jaquez.  Humph!  Well,  it  shall  be  so;  with  this 
proviso,  that  either  of  you  are  at  liberty  to  hang 
yourselves  in  the  meantime.  (Rises.) 

Duke.  We  thank  your  providence.    Come,  Ju- 
liana—  [and  then, 

Jul.  Well,  there's  my  hand:  a  month's  soon  past, 
I  am  your  humble  servant,  sir. 

Duke.  For  ever. 

Jul.  Nay,  I'll  be  hang'd  first. 

Duke.  That  may  do  as  well. 
Come,  vou'll  think  better  on't. 

Jul,  "By  all— 

Duke,  No  swearing. 

Jaquez.  No,  no  ;  no  swearing. 

Duke.  We  humbly  take  our  leaves. 

[Exit  with  Juliana,  and  Servants. 

Jaquez.  I  begin  to  find,  by  the  strength  of  my 
nerves,  and  the  steadiness  of  my  countenance,  that 
I  was  certainly  intended  for  a  great  man  ;  for  what 
more  does  it  require  to  be  a  great  man,  than  boldly 
to  put  on  the  appearance  of  it?  How  many  sage 
politicians  are  there,  who  can  scarce  comprehend 
the  mystery  of  a  mousetrap;  valiant  generals,  who 
wouldn't  attack  a  bulrush,  unless  the  wind  were  in 
their  favour;  profound  lawyers,  who  would  make 
excellent  wigblocks;  and  skilful  phy.sicians,  whose 
knowledge  extends  no  further  than  writing  death- 
warrants  in  Latin;  and  are  shining  examples  that  a 
man  will  never  want  gold  in  his  pocket,  who  carries 
plenty  of  brass  in  his  face.  It  will  be  rather  awk- 
ward, to  be  sure,  to  resign  at  the  end  of  a  month  : 
but,  like  other  great  men  in  office,  I  must  make  the 
most  of  my  lime,  and  retire  with  a  good  grace,  to 
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avoid  being  tamed  out;  as  a  well-bred  dog  always 
walks  down  stairs,  when  be  sees  preparations  ripe 
for  kicking  him  into  the  street.  [_Exit. 

Scene  III.— ^»j  Inn. 
Enter  Balthazar,  as  having  fallen  from  his  horse, 

supportedby  YoLATiTE,  Count  Montalban,  Sfc. 

and  preceded  by  the  Hostess. 

Hostess.  This  way,  this  way,  if  you  please.  Alas ! 
poor  gentleman!  (^Brings  a  chair.}  How  do  you 
feel  now,  sir?  {They  set  him  down,} 

Balth.  I  almost  think  my  brains  are  where  they 
should  be — 
Confound  the  jade! — though  they  dance  merrily 
To  their  own  music. 

Count.  Is  a  surgeon  sent  for? 

Hostess.  Here  he  comes,  sir. 

Enter  Lampedo. 
Lamp.  Is  this  the  gentleman "? 
Balth.  I  want  no  surgeon ;  all  my  bones  are  whole. 
Vol.  Pray,  take  advice. 
Balth.  Well !  Doctor,  I  have  doubts 
Whether  my  soul  be  shaken  from  my  body ; 
Else  I  am  whole. 

Lamp.  Then  yon  are  safe,  depend  on't ; 
Your  soul  and  body  are  not  yet  divorc'd ; 
Though  if  they  were,  we  have  a  remedy. 
Nor  have  you  fracture,  sir,  simple  or  compound ; 
Yet  very  feverish !  I  begin  to  fear 
Some  inward  bruise — a  very  raging  pulse ! 
We  must  phlebotomize. 

Balth.  You  won't.    Already 
There  is  too  little  blood  in  these  old  veins 
To  do  my  cause  full  justice. 

Lamp.  Quick  and  feverish !     . 
He  must  lie  down  a  little;  for,  as  yet. 
His  blood  and  spirits  being  all  in  motion. 
There  is  too  great  confusion  in  the  symptoms, 
To  judge  discreetly  from. 
Balth.  I'll  not  lie  down. 
Vol.  Nay ;  for  an  hour  or  so. 
Balth.  Well,  be  it  so. 

Hostess.  I'll  shew  you  to  a  chamber :  this  way, 
this  way,  if  you  please.     [Exeunt  all  but  Lampedo. 
Lamp.  'Tis  the  first  patient,  save  the  miller's 
mare. 
And  an  old  lady's  cat,  that  has  the  phthisic, 
That  I  have  touch'd  these  six  weeks.     Well,  good 
hostess ! 

Enter  Hostess. 
How  fares  your  guest  l 
Hostess.  He  must  not  go  to-night. 
Lamp.  No  ;  nor  to-morrow — 
Hostess.  Nor  the  next  day,  neither. 
Lamp,  Leave  that  to  me. 

Hostess.  He  has  no  hurt,  I  fear.        [bis  doctor. 
Lamp.  None :  but,  as  you're  his  cook,  and  I'm 
Such  things  may  happen.    You  must  make  him  ill, 
And  I  must  keep  him  so  ;  for,  to  say  truth, 
'Tis  the  first  biped  customer  I've  handled 
This  many  a  day  :  ihey  fall  but  slowly  in  ; 
Like  the  subscribers  to  my  work  on  fevers. 
Hostess.  Hard  times,  indeed  I  No  business  stirring 
my  way.  [hostess. 

Lamp.  So  I  should  guess,  from  your  appeai-ance, 
You  look  as  if,  for  lack  of  company, 
You  were  obliged  to  eat  up  your  whole  larder. 

Hostess,  Alas!  'tis  so: 
Yet  I  contrive  to  keep  my  spirits  up. 
Lamp,  Yes ;  and  your  flesh,  too.   Look  at  me. 
Hostess.  Why,  truly, 
You  look  half  starv'd. 

Lamp.  Half  starv'd!  I  wish  you'd  tell  me 
Which  half  of  me  is  fed.    I  shew  more  points 
Than   an  old  horse,   that  has  been   three  weeks 

pounded: 
Yet  I  do  all  to  tempt  them  into  sickness. 
Have  I  not,  in  the  jaws  of  biiiikruptcy, 


And  to  the  desolation  of  my  person, 

Painted  my  shop,  that  it  looks  like  a  rainbow? 

New  double-gilt  my  pestle  and  my  mortar. 

That  some,  at  distance,  take  it  for  the  sun? 

And  blaz'd  in  flaming  letters  o'er  my  door. 

Each  one  a  glorious  constellation, 

"  Surgeon,  apothecary,  accoucheur?" 

(For  midwife  is  grown  vulgar.)  Yet  they  ail  not : 

Phials  and  gallipots  still  keep  their  ranks. 

As  if  there  were  no  cordial  virtue  in  them. 

The  healing  chime  of  pulverizing  drugs 

They  shun  as  'twere  a  tolling  bell,  or  death-watch. 

I  never  give  a  dose,  or  set  a  limb ! 

But,  come,  we  must  devise,  we  must  devise 

How  to  make  much  of  this  same  guest,  sweethostess. 

Hostess.  You  know  I  always  make  the  most  of 
them.  [let's  in ; 

Lamp,  Spoke  like  an  ancient  tapstress !     Come, 
And,  while  I  soothe  ray  bowels  with  an  omelette, 
(For,  like  a  nest  of  new-wak'd  rooklings,  hostess, 
They  caw  for  provender,)  and  take  a  glass 
Of  thy  Falernian,  we  will  think  of  means ; 
For  though  to  cure  men  be  beyond  our  skill,  j 

'Tis  hard,  indeed,  if  we  can't  keep  them  ill. 

[^Exeunt, 
Scene  IV.— TAe  Cottage. 

Enter  DUKE  of  Aranza,  bringing  in  JULIANA, 
having  overtaken  her  in  an  attempt  to  escape. 

Dulce.  Nay,  no  resistance :  for  a  month,  at  least, 
I  am  your  husband. 

Jul,  True  \  and  what's  a  husband?  [hira, 

Duke.  Why,  as  some  wives  would  metamorphose 
A  very  miserable  ass,  indeed ! 

Jul,  True,  there  are  many  such. 

Duke,  And  there  are  men 
Whom  not  a  swelling  lip,  or  wrinkled  brow. 
Or  the  loud  rattle  of  a  woman's  tongue. 
Or,  what's  more  hard  to  parry,  the  warm  pressure 
Of  lips,  that  from  the  inmost  heart  of  man 
Plucks  out  his  stern  resolves,  can  move  one  jot 
From  the  determin'd  purpose  of  his  soul. 
Or  stir  an  inch  from  his  prerogative. 
Ere  it  be  long,  you'll  dream  of  such  a  man.     " 

Jul.  Where,  waking,  shall  I  see  him? 

Duke.  Look  on  me. 
Come  to  your  chamber. 

Jul,  I  won't  be  confin'd. 

Duke,  Won't !    Say  you  so  ? 

Jul,  Well,  then,  I  do  request 
You  won't  confine  me. 

Duke.  You'll  leave  me? 

Jul.  No,  indeed ; 
As  there  is  truth  in  language,  on  my  soul 
I  will  not  leave  you  ! 

Duke.  You've  deoeiv'd  me  once — 

Jul,  And,  therefore,  do  not  merit  to  bs  trusted. 
I  do  confess  it :  but,  by  all  that's  saci'cd. 
Give  me  mj'  liberty,  and  I  will  be 
A  patient,  drudging,  most  obedient  wife. 

Duke,  Yes ;  but  a  grumbling  one. 

Jul.  No,  on  my  honour, 
I  will  do  all  you  ask,  ere  you  have  said  it. 

Duke.  And  with  no  secret  murmuring  of  your 
spirit? 

Jul,  With  none,  believe  me. 

Duke.  Have  a  oarc  ; 
For  if  I  catch  thee  on  the  wing  again, 
I'll  clip  ye  closer  than  a  garden  hawk. 
And  put  ye  in  a  cage  where  daylight  comes  not; 
Where  you  may  fret  your  pride  against  the  bars, 
Until  your  heart  break.         (Knocking  at  the  door.) 
See  who's  at  the  door.    See  who's  at  the  door. 

{She  goes  and  returns.) 
Enter  Lopez. 
My  neighbour  Lopez  I  Welcome,  sir !  My  wife — 

{Introducing  her,) 
A  chair.  (  To  Juliana.   She  brings  <i  chair  to  Lopes, 
and  throws  if  dnun  ) 
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Your  pardon ;  you'll  excuse  her,  sir ; 
A  little  awkward,  but  exceeding  willing. 
One  for  your  husband.    (She  brings  another  chair, 
and  is  going  to  throw  it  down  as  before ;  but 
the  Duke  looking  steadfastly  at  her,  she  de- 
sists, and  places  it  gently  by  him.) 
Pray,  be  seated,  neighbour. 
Now,  you  may  serve  yourself. 

Jul.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Duke.  I'd  rather  you  should  sit. 

Jul.  If  you  will  have  it  so.  'Would  I  were  dead! 
{Aside,    Brings  a  chair,  and  sits  down.) 

Duke.  Though,  now  I  think  again,  'tis  fit  you 
stand. 
That  you  may  be  more  free  to  serve  our  guest. 

Jul.  Even  as  you  command.  {Rises.) 

Duke.  You  will  eat  something'?         {To  Lopez.) 

Lopez,  Not  a  morsel,  thankye.  [least? 

Duke.  Then  you  will  drink'!  a  glass  of  wine,  at 

Lopez.  Well,  I  am  warm  with  walking,  and  care 
not  if  I  do  taste  your  liquor. 

Duke,  You  have  some  wine,  wife"? 

Jul.  I  must  e'en  submit.  [Exit, 

Duke,  This  visit,  sir,  is  kind  and  neighbourly. 

Lopes.  I  came  to  ask  a  favour  of  you.  We  have, 
to-day,  a  sort  of  merry-making  on  the  green  hard 
by — 'twere  too  much  to  call  it  a  dance — and  as  you 
are  a  stranger  here — 

Duke.  Your  patience  for  a  moment. 

Re-enter  Juliana,  with  a  horn  of  liquor, 

Duke.  {Taking  it.)  "What  have  we  herel 

Jul.  'Tis  wine  ;  you  call'd  for  wine. 

Duke,  And  did  I  bid  you  bring  it  in  a  nutshell? 

Lopez.  Nay,  there  is  plenty. 

Duke,  I  can't  suffer  it. 
You  must  excuse  me.  {To  Lopez.)    When  friends 

drink  with  us, 
'Tis  usual,  love,  to  bring  it  in  a  jug. 
Or  else  they  may  suspect  we  grudge  our  liquor. 
You  understand — a  jug. 

Jul.  I  shall  remember.  [Exit. 

Lopez.  I  am  asham'd  to  give  you  so  much  trouble. 

Duke.  No  trouble ;  she  must  learn  her  duty,  sir : 
I'm  only  sorry  you  should  be  kept  waiting. 
IJut  you  were  speaking — 

Lopez.  As  I  was  saying,  it  being  the  conclusion 
of  our  vintage,  we  have  assembled  the  lads  and 
lasses  of  the  village — 

Re-enter  JULIANA. 

Duke.  Now  we  shall  do.  {Pours  out.) 

Why,  what  the  devil's  this? 

Jul,  Wine,  sir. 

Duke.  This  wine?  'Tis  foul  as  ditch-water! 
Did  you  shake  the  cask? 

Jul.  What  shall  I  say?  {Aside.)  Yes,  sir. 

Duke.  You  did? 

Jul.  I  did. 

Duke.  I  thought  so. 
Why,  do  you  think,  my  love,  that  wine  is  physic, 
That  must  be  shook  before  'tis  swallow'd? 
Come,  try  again. 

Jul.  I'll  go  no  more. 

Duke.  You  won't? 

Jul.  I  won't. 

Duke.  You  won't!  {Shewing  the  key.) 

You  had  forgot  yourself,  my  love. 

Jul.  WeU,  I  obey  !  [Exit. 

Duke.  Was  ever  man  so  plagued  ! 
I  am  asham'd  to  try  your  patience,  sir; 
But  women,  like  watches,  must  be  set  with  care. 
To  make  them  go  well. 

Reenter  Juliana. 
Ay,  this  looks  well.  {Pouring  it  out.) 

Jul.  The  heavens  bo  prais'd ! 

Duke,  Come,  sir,  your  judgment. 

Lope:.  'Tis  excellent !  But,  as  I  was  saying,  to- 
day wc  ha^e  sonio  nnnntry  psistimt  s  nn  the  green  ; 


will  it  please  joa  both  to  join  our  simple  recrea- 
tions? [draught,  sir. 

Duke.  We  will  attend  you.    Come,  renew  your 

Lopez,  We  shall  expect  you  presently :  till  then, 
good  even,  sir,  [and  make  you  ready. 

Duke,  Good  even,  neighbour.  [Exit  Lopez,']  Go 

Jul.  I  take  no  pleasure  in  these  rural  sports. 

Duke.  Then  you  shall  go  to  please  your  nusband. 
Hold! 
I'll  have  no  glittering  gewgaws  stuck  about  you, 
To  stretch  the  gaping  eyes  of  idiot  wonder. 
And  make  men  stare  upon  a  piece  of  earth 
As  on  the  star-wrought  firmament ;  no  feathers. 
To  wave  as  streamers  to  your  vanity ; 
Nor  cumbrous  silk,  that,  with  its  rustling  sounds 
Makes  proud  the  flesh  that  bears  it.    She's  adorn'd 
Amply,  that  in  her  husband's  eye  looks  lovely — 
The  truest  mirror  that  an  honest  wife 
Can  see  her  beauty  in. 

Jul.  I  shall  observe,  sir. 

Duke.  I  should  like  well  to  see  you  in  the  dress 
I  last  presented  you. 

Jtd.  The  blue  one,  sir? 

Duke.  No,  love,  the  white.  Thus  modestly  attir'd. 
An  half-blown  rose  stuck  in  thy  braided  hair. 
With  no  more  diamonds  than  those  eyes  are  made  of. 
No  deeper  rubies  than  compose  th^'  lips. 
Nor  pearls  more  precious  than  inhabit  them; 
With  the  pure  red  and  white,  which  that  same  hand 
Which  blends  the  rainbow  mingles  in  thy  cheeks ; 
This  well  proportion'd  form,  (think  not  T  flatter,) 
In  graceful  motion  to  harmonious  sounds. 
And  thy  free  tresses  dancing  in  the  wind — 
Thou'lt  fix  as  much  observance  as  chaste  dames 
Can  meet  without  a  blush.  [Exit  Jul. 

I'll  trust  her  with  these  bumpkins.    There  no  cox- 
comb 
Shall  buz  his  fulsome  praises  in  her  ear. 
And  swear  she  has  in  all  things,  save  myself, 
A  most  especial  taste.  No  meddling  gossip 
(Who,  having  claw'd,  or  cuddled  into  bondage 
The  thing  raisuam'd  a  husband,  privately 
Instructs  less  daring  spirits  to  revolt) 
Shall,  from  the  fund  other  experience,  teach  her 
When  lordly  man  can  best  be  made  a  fool  of; 
And  how,  and  when,  and  where,  with  most  success^ 
Domestic  treaties,  on  the  woman's  side. 
Are  made  and  ratified. 
Ye  that  would  have  obedient  wives,  beware 
Of  meddling  woman's  kind,  officious  care.    [Exit. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I.— The  Inn. 
Enter  Hostess,  followed  by  LaMPEDO. 

Hostess.  Nay,  nay;  another  fortnight. 

Lamp.  It  can't  be. 
The  man's  as  well  as  I  am:  have  some  mercy  ! 
He  hath  been  here  almost  three  weeks  already. 

Hostess.  Well,  then,  a  week. 

Lamp.  We  may  detain  him  a  week. 

Enter  Balthazar  behind,  in  his  nightgown,  with  a 
drawn  sword. 

You  talk  now  like  a  reasonable  hostess. 

That  sometimes  has  a  reck'ning  with  her  conscience. 

Hostess.  He  still  believes  he  has  an  inward  bruise. 

Lamp.  I  would  to  heaven  he  had !  or  that  he'd 
slipp'd 
His  shoulder-blade,  or  broke  a  leg  or  two, 
(Not  that  I  bear  his  person  any  malice,) 
Or  lux'd  an  arm,  or  even  sprain'd  his  ancle! 

Hostess.  Ay,  broken  anything  except  his  neck. 

Lamp,  However,  for  a  week  I'll  manage  him  : 
Though  he  has  the  constitution  of  a  horse — 
A  farrier  should  prescribe  for  him. 

Balth.  A  farrier!  {Aside.) 

Lamp.  To-uiorrow  we  phlebotomise  again  ; 
Next  day,  niv  mw  juvoutcd  patent  draught; 
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Then  I  have  some  pills  pr^ar'd ; 

On  Thursday  we  throw  in  the  bark  ;  on  Friday — 

Balth,  (  Coming fonoard,')  Well,  sir,  on  Friday — 
what  on  Friday  1  come, 
Proceed. 

Lamp,  Discovered! 

Hostess.  Mercy,  noble  sir ! 

(  They  fall  o«  their  knees.) 

Lamp,  We  crave  yonr  mercy ! 

Balth,  On  your  knees?  'tis  well! 
Pray,  for  your  time  is  short. 

Hostess,  Nay,  do  not  kill  us.  [wait 

Balth.  You  have  been  tried,  condemn'd,  ana  only 
For  execution.    Which  shall  I  begin  with 7 

Lamp    The  lady,  by  all  means,  sir. 

Balth.  Come,  prepare.  (To  the  Hostess,) 

Hostess,  Have  pity  on  the  weakness  of  my  sex ! 

Balth.  Tell  me,  thou  quaking  mountain  of  gross 
flesh. 
Tell  me,  and  in  a  breath,  how  many  poisons — 
If  yon  attempt  it — (to  Lamp,  who  is  endeavouring  to 
make  off) — you  have  cook'd  up  for  me? 

Hostess,  None,  as  I  hope  for  mercy ! 

Balth.  Is  not  thy  wine  a  poison  1 

Hostess.  No,  indeed,  sir ; 
'Tis  not,  I  own,  of  the  first  quality ; 
But— 

Balth.  What? 

Hostess,  I  always  give  short  measure,  sir. 
And  ease  my  conscience  that  way. 

Balth.  Ease  your  conscience ! 
I'll  ease  your  conscience  for  you. 

Hostess,  Mercy,  sir! 

Balth.  Rise,  if  thou  canst,  and  hear  me. 

Hostess.  Your  commands,  sir? 

Balth,  If  in  five  minutes  all  things  are  prepar'd 
For  my  departure,  you  ma^'  yet  survive. 

Hostess.  It  shall  be  done  in  less. 

Balth.  Away,  thou  lump-fish  !        [Exit  Hostess, 

Lamp,  So !  now  comes  my  turn !  'tis  all  over 
with  me ! 
There's  dagger,  rope,  and  ratsbane  in  his  looks! 

Balth.  And  now,  thou  sketch  and  outline  of  a  man ! 
Thou  thing  that  hast  no  shadow  in  the  sun! 
Thou  eel  in  a  consumption,  eldest  born 
Of  Death  on  Famine!  thou  anatomy 
Of  a  starv'd  pilchard! 

Lamp,  I  do  confess  my  leanness.    I  am  spare; 
And,  tnerefore,  spare  me. 

Balth.  Why!  wouldst  thou  have  made  me 
A  thoroughfare  for  thy  whole  shop  to  pass  through? 

Lamp.  Man,  you  know,  must  live. 

Balth.  Yes  :  he  must  die,  too. 

Lamp,  For  my  patients'  sake — 

Balth.  I'll  send  you  to  the  major  part  of  them. 
The  window,  sir,  is  open ;  come,  prepare. 

Lamp.  Pray,  consider; 
I  may  hurt  some  one  in  the  street. 

Balth,  Why,  then, 
I'll  rattle  thee  to  pieces  in  a  dice-box, 
Or  grind  thee  in  a  coffee-mill  to  powder. 
For  thou  must  sup  with  Pluto :  so,  make  ready  ; 
Whilst  I,  with  this  good  small-sword  for  a  lancet. 
Let  thy  starv'd  spirit  out,  (for  blood  thou  hast  none, ) 
And  nail  thee  to  the  wall,  where  thou  shalt  look 
Like  a  dry'd  beetle,  with  a  pin  stuck  through  him. 

Lamp.  Consider  my  poor  wife. 
Balth.  Thy  wife ! 
Lamp.  My  wife,  sir. 

Balth,  Hast  thou  dar'd  think  of  matrimony,  too? 
No  flesh  upon  thy  bones,  and  take  a  wife! 

Lamp,  I  took  a  wife  because  I  wanted  flesh. 
I  have  a  wife,  and  three  angelic  babes. 
Who,  by  those  looks,  are  well  nigh  fatherless. 

Balth,  Well,  well!  your  wife  and  children  shall 
plead  for  you. 
Come,  come;  the  pills!  where  are  the  pills?  pro- 
duce them. 
Lamp,  Here  is  the  box. 


Balth,  Were  it  Pandora's,  an^  each  single  pill 
Had  ten  diseases  in  it,  yon  shomd  take  them. 

Lamp.  What,  all? 

Balth,  Ay,  all;   and  quickly,   too.    Gome,  sir, 
begin — that's  well!  another. 

Lamp,  One's  a  dose. 

Balth,  Proceed,  sir! 

Lamp.  What  will  become  of  me? 
Let  me  go  home,  and  set  my  shop  to  rights. 
And,  like  immortal  Caesar,  die  with  decency. 

Balth,  Away!  and  tbank  thy  lucky  star  I  have  not 
Bray'd  thee  in  thine  own  mortar,  or  expos'd  thee 
For  a  large  specimen  of  the  lizard  genus. 

Lamp.  Would  I  were  one  !  for  they  can  feed  on  air. 

Balth,  Home,  sir,  and  be  more  honest.       \_Exit. 

Lamp.  If  I  am  not, 
I'll  be  more  wise,  at  least.  [^Exit. 

Scene  II.— A  Wood. 

Enter  ZaMORA,  in  woman's  apparel,  veiled, 

Zam,  Now,  all  good  spirits,  that  delight  to  prosper 
The  undertakings  of  chaste  love,  assist  me! 
Yonder  he  comes :  I'll  rest  upon  this  bank. 
If  I  can  move  his  curiosity. 
The  rest  may  follow. 

[^She  reclines  upon  the  bank,  pretending  sleep. 

Enter  ROLANDO. 

Rot,  What,  ho!  Engenio! 
He  is  so  little  apt  to  play  the  truant, 
I  fear  some  mischief  has  befallen  him. 

(Sees  Zamora,) 
What  have  we  here?  a  woman!     By  this  light. 
Or  rather,  by  this  darkness,  'tis  a  woman ! 
Doing  no  mischief — only  dreaming  of  it. 
It  is  the  stillest,  most  inviting  spot ! 
We  are  alone  :  if,  without  waking  her, 
I  could  just  brush  the  fresh  dew  from  her  lips. 
As  the  first  blush  of  morn  salutes  the  rose — 
Hold,  hold,  Rolando!  art  thou  not  forsworn. 
If  thou  but  touchest  even  the  finger's  end 
Of  fickle  woman?     I  have  sworn  an  oath,        [me; 
That  female  flesh  and  blood  should  ne'er  provoke 
That  is,  in  towns,  or  cities :  I  remember 
There  was  a  special  clause,  or  should  have  been. 
Touching  a  woman  sleeping  in  a  wood  ; 
For  though,  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law. 
We  bind  our  neighbours,  yet,  in  our  own  cause. 
We  give  a  liberal  and  large  construction 
To  its  free  spirit.    Therefore,  gentle  lady — 

(She  stirs,  as  if  awaking.) 
Hush!  she  prevents  me.    Pardon,  gentle  fair  one, 
That  I  have  broke  thus  rudely  on  your  slumbers  ; 
But,  for  the  interruption  I  have  caus'd. 
You  see  me  ready,  as  a  gentleman. 
To  make  you  all  amends. 

Zam.  To  a  stranger 
You  offer  fairly,  sir;  but  from  a  stranger — 

Rol.  What  shall  I  say?    Not  so;  you  are  no 
Stranger. 

Zam.  Do  you,  then,  know  me?  Heav'n  forbid ! 

(Aside.) 

Rol.  Too  well. 

Zam.  How,  sir? 

Rol.  I've  known  you,  lady,  'hove  a  twelvemonth ; 
And,  from  report,  lov'd  you  an  age  before. 
Why,  is  it  possible  you  never  heard 
Of  my  sad  passion  ? 

Zam.  Never. 

Rol,  You  amaze  me! 

Zam.  What  can  he  mean/  (Aside.) 

Rol.  The  sonnets  I  have  written  to  yonr  beauty 
Have  kept  a  paper-mill  in  full  employ! 
And  then  the  letters  I  have  given  by  dozens 
Unto  your  chambermaid!    But  I  begin. 
By  this  unlook'd-for  strangeness  you  put  on. 
Almost  to  think  she  ne'er  deliver'd  them. 

Zam,  Indeed  she  never  did.    He  does  but  jest. 
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I'll  try.  (Aside.)  Perhaps  you  misdirected  them? 
What  superscription  did  you  put  upon  theml 

Rol.  What  superscription?    None, 

Zam.  None! 

Rol.  Not  a  tittle. 
Think  ye,  fair  lady,  I  have  no  discretion? 
I  left  a  blank,  that,  should  they  be  mislaid. 
Or  lost,  you  know — 

Zam.  And  in  your  sonnets,  sir. 
What  title  was  I  honour'd  by  ■? 

Bol.  An  hundred ! 
All  but  your  real  one. 

Zam.  What  is  that? 

Rol.  She  has  me. 
'Faith!  lady,  you've  ran  me  to  a  stand. 
I  know  you  not;  never  before  beheld  you  ; 
Yet  I'm  in  love  with  you  extempore  : 
And  though,  by  a  tremendous  oath,  I'm  bound 
Never  to  hold  communion  with  your  sex. 
Yet  has  your  beauty  and  your  modesty  — 
Come,  let  me  see  your  face. 

Zam.  Nay  ;  that  would  prove 
J  had  no  modesty ;  perhaps,  nor  beauty. 
Besides,  I,  too,  have  taken  a  rash  oath. 
Never  to  love  but  one  man- 
Bo/.  At  a  time? 

Zam.  One  at  all  times. 

Rol.  You're  right:  I  am  the  man. 

Zam.  You  are,  indeed,  sir. 

Rol.  How"?  now  you  are  jesting. 

Zam.  No,  on  my  soul !   I  have  sent  up  to  heav'n 
A  sacred  and  irrevocable  vow; 
And  if,  as  some  believe,  there  does  exist 
A  spirit  in  the  waving  of  the  woods. 
Life  in  the  leaping  torrent,  in  the  hills 
And  seated  rocks  a  contemplating  soul, 
Brooding  on  all  things  round  them,  to  all  nature 
I  here  renew  the  solemn  covenant, 
Never  to  love  but  you,  sir. 
Rol.  And  who  are  you  1 

Zam.  'In  birth  and  breeding,  sir,  a  gentlewoman  : 
And,  but  I  know  the  high  pitch  of  your  mind 
From  such  low  thoughts  maintains  a  tow'ring  dis- 
tance, 
I  would  add,  rich  ;  yet  is  it  no  misfortune. 
Virtuous,  I  will  say  boldly.     Of  my  shape. 
Your  eyes  are  your  informers.     For  ray  face, 
I  cannot  think  of  that  so  very  meanly. 
For  you  have  often  prais'd  it. 

Rol.  I!     Unveil,  then. 
That  I  may  praise  it  once  again. 

Enter  VoLANTli. 

Zam.  Not  now,  sir. 
We  are  observ'd. 

Rol.  {Seeing  Volante.)  Confusion  !  this  she-devil! 
'Tis  time,  then,  to  redeem  my  character.     (Aside.) 
I  tell  you,  lady,  you  must  be  mistaken; 
I'm  not  the  man  you  want.  (To  Zam.)    Meet  me 
to-night.  (Apart.) 

Will  not  that  answer  serve? — At  eight  precisely. 

(Apart.) 
I  tell  you,  'tis  not  I. — Here,  on  this  spot.  (Apart.) 

Zam.  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon. 

Rol.  Well,  you  have  it. — 
Remember! 

Zam.  Trust  nle.  [Exit. 

Rol.  A  most  strange  adventure!  Pray,  lady,  do 
you  know  who  that  importunate  woman  is  that  just 
left  us? 

Vol.  No  signor. 

Rol.  (  They  walk  by  each  other,  he  tchistlhig,  and 
she  humming  a  tune.)  Have  you  any  business  with 
me? 

Vol.  I  wanted  to  see  you,  that's  all.  They  tell 
me  you  are  the  valiant  captain  that  have  turned 
woman-hater,  as  the  boy  left  off  eating  nuts,  be- 
cause he  met  with  a  sour  one. 

Rol.  Would  I  were  in  a  freemason's  lodge ! 


Vol.  Why  there? 

Rol.  They  never  admit  women. 

Vol.  It  must  be  a  dull  place. 

Rol.  Exceeding  quiet.  How  shall  I  shake  oflT 
this  gad-fly  ?    Did  you  ever  see  a  man  raad? 

Vol.  Never. 

Rol.  I  shall  be  mad  presently. 

Vol.  I  hope  it  won't  be  long  first.  I  can  wait  an 
hour  or  so. 

Rol.  I  tell  you,  I  shall  be  mad. 

Vol.  Will  it  be  of  the  merry  sort?  [mad! 

Rol.  Stark-staring,   maliciously,    mischievoaslj 

Vol.  Nay,  then,  I  can't  think  of  leaving  yoa;  for 
you'll  want  a  keeper. 

Rol.  'Would  thou  hadst  one !  If  it  were  valiant 
now  to  beat  a  woman — 

Vol.  Well,  why  don't  you  begin?  Psha!  yoa 
have  none  of  the  right  symptoms.  You  don't  stare 
with  your  eyes,  nor  foam  at  the  mouth.  Mad,  in- 
deed! You're  as  much  in  your  sober  senses  as  I 
am.  "   [ward? 

Rol.  Then  I  am  mad  incarably!  Will  you  go  for- 

Vol.  No. 

Rol.  Backward? 

Vol.  No. 

Rol.  Will  you  stay  where  you  are? 

Vol.  No.  Rank  and  tile,  captain  :  I  mean  to  bo 
one  of  your  company. 

Rol.  Impossible!  You'renot  tall  enough  for  any- 
thing but  a  drummer:  and  then,  the  noise  of  your 
tongue  would  drown  the  stoutest  sheepskin  in 
Christendom. 

Vol.  Can  you  find  any  employment  for  me? 

Rol.  No :  yon  are  fit  for  nothing  but  to  beat  hemp 
in  a  workhouse,  to  the  tuneful  accompaniment  of  a 
beadle's  whip. 

Vol.  I  could  be  content  to  be  so  employed,  if  I 
were  sure  you  would  reap  the  full  benefit  of  my 
labour. 

Rol.  Nay,  then,  I'll  go  another  way  to  work  with 
you — What,  ho !  Eugenio,  serjeant,  corporal ! 

Vol.  Nay,  then,  'tis  time  to  scamper:  he's  bring- 
ing his  whole  regiment  on  me.  \_Exit. 

Rol.  She's  gone ;  and  has  left  me  happy. 
But  this  other — How  is  her  absence  irksome! 
There  is  such  magic  in  her  graceful  form. 
Such  sweet  persuasion  in  her  gentle  tongue. 
As  thaws  my  firm  resolves,  and  changes  me 
To  that  same  soft  and  pliant  thing  I  was. 
Ere  yet  I  knew  a  haughty  woman's  scorn.     [Exit. 

Scene  III. — A  Rural  Scene. 
A  dance  of  Rustics.   LoPEZ  comes  forward. 
Lopez.  ( Seeing  the  Duke  and  Juliana  approach, ) 
Hold!  our  new  guests. 

Enter  Duke  of  Aranza  and  Juliana. 

Neighbours,  you're  kindly  welcome  ! 

Will't  please  you  join  the  dance,  or  be  mere  gazers  ? 

Duke.  I  am  for  motion,  if  this  lady  here 
Would  trip  it  with  me. 

Lopez.  My  wife,  sir,  at  your  service. 
If  it  be  no  offence,  I'll  take  a  tnrn  with  your's. 

Duke.  By  all  means.    Lady,  by  your  leave — 

(Salutes  Lopez's  Wife.) 

Lopez.  A  good  example — 

(Attempts  to  salute  Juliana;  she  bo.ves  his  ears.) 

Jul.  Badly  follow'd,  sir. 

Lopez.  Zounds!   what  a  tingler! 

Duke.  Are  you  not  asham'd?  (To  Juliana.) 

My  wife  is  young,  sir;  she'll  know  better  soon 
Than  to  return  a  courtesy  so  tartly. 
Your's  has  been  better  tutor'd.  (Salutes  her.) 

jLopez.  Tutor'd!    Zounds! 
I  only  meant  to  ape  your  husband,  lady  : 
He  kisses  where  he  pleases. 

Jul.  So  do  I,  sir; 
Not  where  I  have  no  pleasure. 

/)«i:e.  Excellent !  (Aside.) 
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Jul.  Mjr  lips  are  not  my  own.    My  hand  is  free, 
sir,  (^Offering  her  hand.) 

Lopez.  Free  !  I'll  be  sworn  it  is ! 
Jul.  Will't  please  you  take  it  1 
Duke.  Excuse  her  rustic  breeding :  she  is  young ; 
And  you  will  find  her  nimble  in  the  dance. 
Zopez.  Come,  then,  let's  have  a  stirring  rounde- 
lay. 
[They  dance;  Jul.  at  first  perversely,  but  after- 
wards entering  into  the  spirit  of  it.     Exeunt. 
ACT  V. 
Scene  I.— The  Cottage. 
JCLIANA,  sitting  at  her  needle,  sings;  during  which 
the  Duke  of  Aranza  steals  in  behind. 
SONG.— Juliana. 
At  the  front  of  a  cottage,  ivith  woodbine  grown  o'er. 

Fair  Lucy  sat  turning  her  wheel. 
Unconscious  that  William  was  just  at  the  door, 
And  heard  her  her  passion  reveal. 
The  bells  rung, 
And  she  sung, 
Sing,  dong,  dell, 
It  were  well 
If  they  rung  for  dear  William  and  me. 
But  when  she  look'd  up,  and  her  lover  espy'd. 

Ah!  what  was  the  maiden's  smyrise! 
She  blush' d  as  he  woo'd  her  and  call'd  her  his  bride. 
Arid  unswer'd  him  only  with  sighs. 
The  bells  rung. 
And  she  sung. 
Ding,  dong,  dell. 
It  is  well! 
They  shall  ring  for  dear  William  and  me ! 
Duke.  Ay,  this  looks  well,  when,  like  the  hum- 
ming bee, 
We  lighten  labour  with  a  cheerful  song. 
Come,  no  more  work  to-night.  {Sits  by  her.)  It  is 

the  last 
That  we  shall  spend  beneath  this  humble  roof: 
Our  fleeting  month  of  trial  being  past, 
To-morrow  you  are  free. 

Jul.  Nay,  DOW  you  mock  me, 
And  turn  my  thoughts  upon  my  former  follies. 
You  know,  that  to  be  mistress  of  the  world, 
I  would  not  leave  you. 
Duke.  No! 

Jul.  No,  on  my  honour  ! 

Duke.  I  think  yoa  like  me  better  than  you  did  : 
And  yet,  'tis  natural — come,  come,  be  Iionest; 
You  have  a  sort  of  hank'ring, — no  wild  wish. 
Or  vehement  desire,  yet  a  slight  longing, 
A  simple  preference,  if  you  had  your  choice. 
To  be  a  duchess,  rather  than  the  wife 
Of  a  low  peasant'? 
Jul.  No,  indeed,  you  wrong  me. 
Duke.  I  mark'd  you  closely  at  the  palace,  wife. 
In  the  full  tempest  of  your  speech,  your  eye 
Would  glance  to  take  the  room's  dimensions. 
And  pause  upon  each  ornament;  and  then 
There  would  break  from  you  a  h&lf-smother'd  sigh, 
Which  spoke  distinctly—"  these  should  have  been 

mine!" 
And,  therefore,  (though  with  a  well  temper'd  spirit,) 
You  have  some  secret  swellings  of  the  heart 
When  these  things  rise  to  your  imagination. 

/m(,  No,  never:  sometimesiumy  dreams,  I  own  ; 
Yoa  know  we  cannot  help  our  dreams. 
Duke.  What  tiien  1  [dreams, 

Jul.  Why,   I  confess   that",   sometimes,   in   my 
Anoble  house  and  splendid  equipage. 
Diamonds  and  pearls,  and  gilded  furniture, 
Will  glitter,  like  an  empty  pageant,  by  me; 
And  then  I'm  apt  to  rise  a  little  feverish. 
But  never  do  my  sober,  waking  thoughts, 
As  I'm  a  woman  worthy  of  belief, 
Wander  to  such  forbidden  vanities. 
Yet,  after  all,  it  was  a  scurvy  trick! 


[Act  V. 


Your  palace,  and  your  pictures,  and  your  plate  I 

Your  fine  plantations,  your  delightful  gardens, 

That  were  a  second  paradise — for  fools ! 

And  then,  your  grotto,  so  divinely  cool! 

Your  Gothic  summer-house,  and  Roman  temple ! 

'Twould  puzzle  much  an  antiquarian 

To  find  out  their  remains. 

Duke.  No  more  of  that. 

Jul.  You  had  a  dozen  spacious  vineyards,  too! 
Alas!  the  grapes  are  sour:  and  above  all. 
The  Barbary  courser  that  was  breaking  for  me  ! 

Duke.  Nay,  you  shall  ride  him  yet. 

Jul.  Indeed! 

Duke.  Believe  me. 
We  must  forget  these  things. 

Jul.  They  are  forgot. 
And  by  this  kiss,  we'll  tiiink  of  them  no  more. 
But  when  we  want  a  theme  to  make  us  merry. 

Duke.  It  was  an  honest  one,  and  spoke  thy  soul ; 
And  by  the  fresh  lip  and  unsullied  breath 
Which  join'd  to  give  it  sweetness — 

E?iter  Balthazar. 
Jul.  How!  my  father! 

Duke.  Signor  Balthazar!    Yon  are  welcome,  sir. 
To  our  poor  habitation. 

Balth.  Welcome,  villain! 
I  come  to  call  your  dukeship  to  account. 
And  to  reclaim  my  daughter. 

Duke.  You  will  find  her 
Reclaim'd  already ;  or  I've  lost  my  pains.  (Aside.) 
Balth.  Let  me  come  at  him  ! 
Jul.  Patience,  my  dear  father!  [sir; 

Duke.  Nay,  give  him  room.  Put  up  your  weapon, 
'Tis  the  worst  argument  a  man  can  use ; 
So  let  it  be  the  last.    As  for  your  daughter. 
She  passes  by  another  title  here, 
In  which  your  whole  authority  is  sunk — 
My  lawful  wife. 

Ballh.  Lawful !  his  lawful  wife  ! 
I  shall  go  mad !    Did  you  not  basely  steal  her. 
Under  a  vile  pretence? 

Duke.  What  I  have  done, 
I'll  answer  to  the  law. 
Of  what  do  you  complain? 

Balth.  Arc  you  not 
A  most  notorious,  self-confess'd  impostor?    [state 
Duke.  True,  I  am  somewhat  dwindled  from  the 
In  which  you  lately  knew  me;  nor  alone 
Should  my  exceeding  change  provoke  your  wonder, 
You'll  find  your  daughter  is  not  what  she  was. 
Balth.  How,  Juliana? 
Jitl.  'Tis,  indeed,  most  true. 
I  left  you,  sir,  a  froward,  foolish  girl. 
Full  of  capricious  thoughts  and  fiery  spirits, 
Which,  without  judgment,  I  would  vent  on  all. 
But  I  have  learnt  this  truth  indelibly, 
That  modesty,  in  deed,  in  word,  and  thought. 
Is  the  prime  grace  of  woman  ;  and  with  that. 
More  than  by  frowning  looks,  and  saucy  speeches, 
She  may  persuade  the  man  that  rightly  loves  her. 
Whom  she  was  ne'er  intended  to  command. 

Balth.  Amazement  \    Why,  tiiis  metamorphosis 
Exceeds  his  own !  What  spells,  what  cunning  witch- 
craft 
Has  he  employ 'd? 

Jul.  None  :  he  has  simply  taught  me 
To  look  into  myself:  his  powerful  rhet'ric 
Hath  with  strong  influence  impress'd  my  heart. 
And  made  me  see,  at  length,  the  thing  I  have  been. 
And  what  I  am,  sir. 

Ballh.  And  are  you,  then,  content 
To  live  with  him? 

Jul.  Content!    I  am  most  happy! 
Ballh.  Can  you  forget  j'our  crying  wrongs? 
Jul.  Not  quite,  sir: 
They  sometimes  serve  us  to  make  merry  with. 
Balth.  How  like  a  villain  he  abus'd  your  father? 
Jid,  You  will  forgive  him  that  for  my  sake. 
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Balth.  Never! 

Duke.  Why,  then,  'tis  plain,  you  seek  your  own 
revenjje, 
And  not  your  daughter's  happiness. 

Balth.  No  matter. 
T  charge  you,  on  your  duty  as  my  daughter. 
Follow  me! 

Duke.  On  a  wife's  obedience, 
I  charge  you,  stir  not! 

Jul.  You,  sir,  are  my  father ; 
At  the  bare  mention  of  that  hallow'd  name, 
A  thousand  recollections  rise  within  me. 
To  witness  you  have  ever  been  a  kind  one  : 
This  is  my  husband,  sir — 

Balth.  "Thy  husband !  well— 

Jul.  'Tis  fruitless  now  to  think  upon  the  means 
He  us'd — I  am  irrevocably  his  : 
And  when  he  pluck'd  me  from  my  parent  tree. 
To  graft  me  on  himself,  lie  gather'd  with  me 
My  love,  my  duty,  my  obedience  ; 
And,  by  adoption,  I  am  bound  as  strictly 
To  do  his  reasonable  bidding  now. 
As  once  to  follow  your's. 

Balth,  Yet  I  will  be  reveng'd. 

Duke.  You  would  have  justice.         {To  Balth.) 

Balth.  I  will. 

Duke.  Then  forthwith  meet  me  at  the  duke's. 

Balth.  What  pledge  have  I  for  your  appearance 
there? 

Duke.  Your  daughter,  sir.   Nay,  go,  my  Juliana ! 
'Tis  my  request :  within  an  hour  at  farthest, 
I  shall  expect  to  see  you  at  the  palace.  [sir. 

Balth.  Come,  Juliana.    You  shall  find  me  there, 

Duke.  Look  not  thus  sad  at  parting,  Juliana : 
All  will  run  smooth  yet. 

Balth.  Come ! 

Jul.  Heav'n  grant  it  may ! 

Duke.  The  duke  shall  right  us  all,  without  delay. 

[^Exeunt. 
Scene  11.—^  Wood. 
Enter  Volante,  and  four  of  Count  Montalban's 
servants,  masked. 

Vol.  That's  he,  stealing  do  wn  the  pathway  yonder. 
Put  on  your  vizors;  and  remember,  not  a'word. 

{They  retire.) 
Enter  Rolando. 

Now  I  shall  be  even  with  your  hemp-beating.  [^Exit. 

Rol.  Here  am  I  come  to  be  a  woman's  toy. 
And  spite  of  sober  reason,  play  the  fool. 
'Tis  a  most  grievous  thing,  that  a  man's  blood 
Will  ever  thwart  his  noble  resolution. 
And  make  him  deaf  to  other  argument 
Than  the  quick  beating  of  his  pulse.  (Count's  Ser- 
vants come  forward,   and  surround  him.) 
Heyday  I 
Why,  what  are  these  ?    If  it  be  no  ofl'ence,  * 

May  I  enquire  j'our  business? 

(  They  hold  a  pistol  to  each  side  of  his  head.) 
Now  I  can  guess  it.    Pray,  reserve  your  lire. 

(  They  proceed  to  bind  him.) 
What  can  this  mean?    Mute,  gentlemen;  all  mute! 
Pray,  were  ye  born  of  woman  1  Still  ye  are  mute  ! 
Why,  then,  perhaps,  you  mean  to  strangle  me. 

(  They  bind  him  to  a  tree,  and  go  off.) 
How!  gone?   Wliy,  what  the  devil  can  this  mean? 
It  is  the  oddest  end  to  an  amour ! 

£n/£r  Volante,  and  three  other  Women. 

Vol.  This  is  the  gentleman  we're  looking  for. 

Rol.  Looking  for  me !  You  are  niislaken,  ladies  : 
What  can  you  want  with  such  a  man  as  I  am? 
I  am  poor,  ladies,  miserably  poor  ; 
I  am  old,  too,  though  I  look  young;  quite  old  ; 
The  ruins  of  a  man.  Nay,  come  not  near  me  I 
I  would  for  you  I  were  a  porcupine, 
And  every  quill  a  death ! 

Vol.  By  my  faith,  he  rails  valiantly,  and  haji  a 
valiant  sword,  too,  if  lie  could  draw  it.    Was  ever 


poor  gentleman  so  near  a  rope  withont  being  able 
to  hang  himself! 

Rol.  I  could  bear  being  bound  in  every  limb. 
So  ye  were  tongue-ty'd. 
That  I  could  cast  out  devils  to  torment  you! 
Though  ye  would  be  a  match  for  a  whole  legion. 
Vol.  Come,  come. 

Rol.  Nay ,  ladies,  have  some  mercy :  drive  me  not 

To  desperation,  though,  like  a  bear, 

I'm  fix  d  to  the  stake,  and  must  endure  the  baiting. 

(After  repeated  struggles,  disengages  his  right 

arm,  with  which  he  draws  his  sword,  and 

cuts  the  ropes  that  bind  him.) 

Vol.  The  bear  is  breaking  his  chain.  'Tis  time 
to  run, then.  (The  Women  run  off;  Rolando 
extricates  himself,  and  comes  forward.) 

Rol.  So,  they  are  gone!  What  a  damnable  con- 
dition I  am  in!  Thedevils  that  worried  St.  Anthony 
were  a  tame  set  to  these!  My  blood  boils!  By  all 
that's  mischievous,  I'll  carbonado  the  first  woman 
I  meet !  If  I  do  not,  why,  I'll  marry  her.  Here's 
one  already ! 

Enter  Zamora,  veiled. 

Zam.  I've  kept  my  word,  sir.  [oath. 

Rol.  So  much  the  worse!  for  I  must  keep  my 
Are  you  prepar'd  to  die? 

Zam.  Not  by  your  hand. 
I  hardly  think,  when  you  have  seen  my  face. 
You'll  be  ray  executioner. 

Rol.  Thy  face ! 
What,  you  are  handsome?  Don't  depend  on  that: 
For  if  those  rosy  fingers,  like  Aurora's, 
Lifting  the  veil  from  day,  should  usher  forth 
Twin  sparkling  stars,  to  light  men  to  their  ruin  ; 
Balm-breathing  lips,  to  seal  destrction  on; 
An  alabaster  forehead,  hung  with  locks 
That  glitter  like  Hyperion's ;  and  a  cheek. 
Where  the  live  crimson  steals  upon  the  white. 
You  have  no  hope  of  mercy ! 

Zam.  (Unveiling.)  Now,  then,  strike ! 

Rol,  Eugenie? 

Zam.  Your  poor  boy,  sir. 

Rol.  How !  a  woman ! 
A  real  woman ! 
What  a  dull  ass  have  I  been !    Nay,  'tis  so ! 

Zam.  You  see  the  sister  of  that  scornful  lady. 
Who,  with  such  fix'd  disdain,  refus'd  your  love; 
Which,  like  an  arrow  failing  of  its  aim, 
Glancing  from  her  impenetrable  heart. 
Struck  deep  in  mine  :  in  a  romantic  hour. 
Unknown  to  all,  I  left  my  father's  house. 
And  follow 'd  you  to  the  wars.  What  has  since  hap- 

pen'd, 
It  better  may  become  you  to  remember 
Than  rac  to  utter. 

Rol.  T  am  caught  at  last! 
Caught  by  a  woman !  excellently  caught, 
Hamper'd  beyond  redemption!  Why,  thou  witch ! 
That,  in  a  brace  of  minutes,  hast  produc'd 
A  greater  revolution  in  my  soul  [ress, 

Than  thy  whole  sex  could  compass!  thou  enchant- 
Prepare  :  for  I  must  kill  thee  certainly  ; 

(  Throws  away  his  sword.) 
But  it  shall  be  with  kindness.     My  poor  boy ! 

(They  embrace.) 
I'll  marry  thee  to-night.     Y'et,  have  a  care! 
For  I  shall  love  thee  most  unmercifully.  [rac, 

Zam.  And  as  a  wife,  should  you  grow  weary  of 
I'll  be  year  page  again. 

Rol.  We'll  to  your  father. 

Zam.  Alas  !  I  fear  I  have  oQ'cnded  him 
Beyond  the  reach  of  pardon. 

Rol.  Think  not  so. 
In  the  full  Hood  of  joy  at  your  return, 
He'll  drown  his  anger,  and  absolving  tears 
Shall  warmly  welcome  his  poor  wanderer  home. 
What  will  they  say  to  me?   Why, they  may  say,. 
And  truly,  that  I  made  a  silly  vow. 
But  was  not  quite  so  foolish  as  to  keep  it.  [Exeunt, 
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[Act  V. 


Scene  III. — Duhe  of  Aranza's  Palace. 
Enter  Balthazar  and  Juliana,  Count  Mont- 

ALBAN  andW Ol.\^TE, preceded  by  a  Servant. 

Balth.  You'll  tell  bis  highness  1  am  waiting  for 

Serv.  What  name,  sir?  [him. 

Balth.  No  matter;  tell  him,  an  old  man, 
Who  has  been  basely  plunder'd  of^his  child, 
And  has  perform'd  a  wearj  pilgrimage 
Id  search  of  justice,  hopes  to  find  it  here. 

Serv,  I  will  deliver  this.  [Exit. 

Balth.  And  he  shall  right  me; 
Or  I  will  make  bis  dnkedom  ring  so  loud 
With  my  great  wrongs,  that- — 

Jul,  Pray,  be  patient,  sir. 

Balth.  Where  is  your  husband? 

Jul.  He  will  come,  no  doubt.  [quickly. 

Count.  I'll  pawn   my   life  for  his   appearance, 
Enter  Servant. 

Balth.  What  news,  sir? 

Serv.  The  duke  will  see  you  presently. 

Balth.  'Tis  well! 
Has  there  been  here  a  man  to  seek  him  lately? 

Serv.  None,  sir. 

Balth.  A  tail,  well-looking  man  enough, 
Though  a  rank  knave,  dress'd  in  a  peasant's  garbl 

Serv.  There  has  been  no  such  person. 

Balth.  No,  nor  will  be. 
It  was  a  trick  to  steal  off  safely. 
And  get  the  start  of  justice.    He  has  reacb'd, 
Ere  this,  the  nearest  sea-port,  or  inhabits 
One  of  his  air-built  castles.  (^Trumpets,  ^c.) 

Serv.  Stand  aside ! 
Enter  DUKE  OF  Aranza,  superbly  dressed,  preceded 

(yjAQUSZ,  and  followed  by  Attendants  and  Si.v 

Ladies. 

Duke.  Now,  sir,  your  business  with  mel 

Balth.  How? 

Jul.  Amazement! 

Duke.  I  hear  you  would  have  audienoe. 

Jaquez.  Exactly  my  manner.  (Aside.) 

Balth.  Of  the  duke,  sir. 

Duke.  I  am  the  duke. 

Balth.  The  jest  is  somewhat  stale,  sir. 

Duke.  You'll  find  it  true. 

Balth.  Indeed! 

Jaquez.  Nobody  doubted  my  authority.  (Aside.) 

Jul.  Be  stil!,  my  heart ;  (Aside.) 

Balth.  I  think  you  would  not  trifle  with  me  now. 

Duke.  I  am  the  Duke  Aranza. 

Count.  'Tis  e'en  so.  (To  Balthazar.) 

Duke.  And  what's  my  greater  pride,  this  lady's 
husband; 
Whom,  having  honestly  redeem'd  my  pledge, 
I  Ihus  take  back  again.     You  now  must  see 
The  drift  of  what  I  have  been  lately  acting. 
And  what  I  am.    And  though,  being  a  woman 
Giddy  with  youth  and  unrestrained  fancy. 
The  domineering  spirit  of  her  sex 
I  have  rebuk'd  too  sharply;  yet,  'twas  done, 
As  skilful  surgeons  cut  beyond  the  wound, 
To  make  the  cure  complete. 

Balth.  You  have  done  most  wisely. 
And  all  my  "Snger  dies  in  speechless  wonder. 

Jaquez.  So  does  all  my  greatness.      '      (Aiide.) 

Duke.  What  says  my  Juliana? 

Jul.  I  am  lost,  too. 
In  admiration,  sir:  my  fearful  thoughts 
Rise,  on  a  trembling  wing,  to  that  rash  height. 
Whence,  growing  dizzy  once,  I  fell  to  earth  ; 
Yet  since  your  goodness,  for  the  second  time, 
Will  lift  me,  though  unworthy,  to  that  pitch 
Of  greatness,  there  to  hold  a  constant  tlight, 
I  will  endeavour  so  to  bear  myself. 
That  in  the  world's  eye,  and  my  friends'  observance. 
And,  what's  far  dearer,  your  most  precious  judg- 
I  may  not  shame  your  dukedom.  [raent, 

Duke.  Bravely  spoken ! 
Why,  now  you  shall  have  rank  and  equipage  ; 
Servants,  for  you  can  now  command  yourself; 


Glorious  apparel,  not  to  swell  your  pride. 

But  to  give  lustre  to  your  modesty. 

All  pleasures,  all  delights,  that  noble  dames 

Warm  their  chaste  fancies  with,  iu  full  abundance 

Shall  flow  upon  you  ;  and  it  shall  go  hard 

But  you  shall  ride  the  Barbary  courser,  too. 

Count,  you  have  kept  my  secret,  and  I  thank  you. 

Count.  Your  grace  has  reason;  for,  in  keeping 
that, 
I  well  nigh  lost  my  mistress.   On  your  promise, 
I  now  may  claim  her,  sir.  (To  Balthazar.) 

Balth.  What  says  my  girl? 

Vol.  Well,  since  my  time  is  come,  sir — 

Balth.  Take  her,  then.  (Joins  their  hauds.^ 

Duke.  But  who  comes  yonder? 

Count.  'Sdeath  !  why,  'tis  Rolando! 

Duke.  But  that  there  bangs  a  woman  on  his  arm, 
I'd  swear  'twas  he. 

Vol.  Nay,  'tis  the  gentleman. 

Duke.  Then  have  the  poles  met! 

Vol.  Oh !  no ;  only  two  of  the  planets  have  jostled 
each  other.  Venus  has  had  too  much  attraction  for 
Mars. 

Enter  Rolando,  with  Zamoka,  veiled. 

Count.  Why,  captain! 

Duke.  Signer  Rolando !  [a  woman !., 

Rol.  (After  tliey  have  laughedsome  lime.)  Nay.'tis^ 
And  one  that  has  a  soul,  too,  I'll  be  bound  for't. 

Vol.  He  must  be  condemned  to  her  for  some  of- 
fence, as  a  truant  horse  is  tied  to  a  log,  or  a  great 
school-boy  carries  his  own  rod  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, [still! 

Bol.  Laugh  till  your  lungs  crack,  'tis  a  woman 

Count.  I'll  not  believe  it  till  I  see  her  face. 

Vol.  It  is  some  boy  dress'd  up  to  cozen  us. 

Rol.  It  was  a  boy  dress'd  up  to  cozen  me, 
Suflice  it,  sirs,  that  being  well  convino'd. 
In  what  I  lately  was  a  stubborn  sceptic, 
That  women  may  be  reasonable  creatures: 
And  finding  that  your  grace,  in  one  fair  instance. 
Has  wrought  a  wondrous  reformation  in  them, 
I  am  resolv'd  to  marry  ;  (all  laugh)  for  'tis  odds 
(Our  joint  endeavours  lab'ring  to  that  end) 
■  That,  iu  another  century  or  two, 
They  may  become  endurable.    What  say  you? 

(To  the  Duke.) 
Have  I  your  free  consent? 

Duke.  Most  certainly. 

Rol.  Your's  sir?  (To  the  Count.) 

Count.  Most  readily. 

Rol.  And  your's?  (To  Balthazar.) 

Balth.  Most  heartily. 

Jaquez.  He  does  not  ask  mine.  (Aside.) 

Rol.  Add  but  your  blessing,   sir,   and  we  are 
happy ! 
What  think  you  of  my  page? 

(Zamora  tmveils,  and  kneels  to  Balthazar.) 

Vol.  How! 

Balth.  Zamora!  [feet — 

Zam.  Your  daughter,  sir  :  who,  trembling  at  your 

Balth.  Come  to  my  heart! 
You  knew  bow  deeply  you  were  rooted  there. 
Or  scarce  had  ventur'd  such  a  frolic. 

Zam.  That,  sir. 
Should  have  prevented  me. 

Ballh.  There  :  she  is  your's,  sir; 
If  you  are  still  determin'd. 

Rol.  Fix'd  as  fate ! 
Nor  in  so  doing  do  I  change  my  mind; 
I  swore  to  wed  no  woman — she's  an  angel. 

Vol.  Ay,  so  are  all  women  before  marriage  ;  and 
that's  the  reason  their  husbands  so  soon  wish  them 
in  heaven  afterwards.  [ample 

Dtike.  Those  who  are  tartly  tongued :  but  our  ex- 
This  truth  shall  manifest — A  gentle  wife 
Is  still  the  sterling  comfort  of  man's  life ; 
To  fools  a  torment,  but  a  lasting  boon 
To  those  who  wisely  keep  the  Honey-moon. 

[Exeunt, 


THE  HYPOCRITE ; 

A    COMEDY,    IN  FIVE   ACTS.— BY   ISAAC   BICKERSTAFF. 


Act  v.— Scene  1. 


SIR  JOHN  LAMBERT 
COLONEL  LAMBERT 


CHARACTERS. 

DOCTOR  CANTWELL      I     MAWWORM      j     OLD  LADY  LAMBERT     I     CHARLOTTE 
DARNLEY  SEYWARD  LADY   LAMBERT  BETTY 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — A  Hall  in  Sir  John  Lambert's  house. 

Enter  SiR  John  Lambert,  followed  by 

Colonel  Lambert. 

Col.  Lamb.     Pray  consider,  sir. 
iSJr.  /.   Lavib.     So   I   do,   sir,   that   I   am  ber 
father,  and  will  bestow  her  as  I  please. 

Col.  Lamh.  I  do  not  dispute  your  authority,  sir  ; 
but  as  I  am  your  son  too,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  be 
concerned  for  your  honour.  Have  not  you  counte- 
nanced his  addresses  to  my  sister?  Has  not  she 
received  them?  Mr.  Darnley's  birth  and  fortune 
are  well  known  to  you  ;  and  I  dare  swear,  he  may 
defy  the  world  to  lay  a  blemish  on  his  character. 

Sir  J.  Lamh.  Why  then,  sir,  since  I  am  to  be 
catechised,  I  must  tell  you,  I  do  not  like  his  cha- 
racter ;  he  is  a  world-server,  a  libertine,  and  has 
no  more  religion  than  you  have. 

Col.  Lamh.  Sir,  we  neither  of  us  think  it  pro- 
per to  make  a  boast  of  our  religion ;  but,  if  you 
will  please  to  inquire,  you  will  find  that  we  go  to 
church  as  orderly  as  the  rest  of  our  neighbours. 

Sir  J.  Lamh.  Oh  !  you  go  to  church  ;  you  go  to 
church.  Wonderful!  wonderful!  to  bow,  and  grin, 
and  cough,  and  sleep :  a  fine  act  of  devotion,  indeed ! 

Col.  Lamh.     Well,  but  dear  sir — 

Sir  J.  Lamb.     Colonel,  you  are  an  atheist. 

Col.  Lamh.  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  am  none.  It  is 
a  character  I  abhor ;  and  next  to  that,  I  abhor  the 
character  of  an  enthusiast. 

Sir  J.  Lamh.  Oh  !  you  do  so  ;  an  enthusiast ! 
this  is  the  fashionable  phrase,  the  bye-word,  the 
nick-name  that  our  pleasure-loving  generation  give 
to  those  few  who  have  a  sense  of  true  sanctity. 

Col.  Lamh.     Say  canting,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Lamh.  i  tell  you  what,  son,  as  I  have 
told  you  more  than  once,  you  will  draw  some  heavy 
judgment  on  your  head. some  day  or  other. 

Col.  Lamb.     So  says  the  charitable  Doctor  Cant- 
well  ;  you  have  taken  him  into  your  house,  and,  in 
return,  he  gives  over  half  your  family  to  the  devil. 
Sir  J.  Lamh.    Do  not  abuse  the  Doctor,  Colonel ; 


it  is  not  the  way  to  my  favour.  I  know  you  cannot 
bear  him,  because  he  is  not  one  of  your  mincing 
preachers  :  he  holds  up  the  glass  to  your  enormities, 
shews  you  to  yourselves  in  your  genuine  colours. 

Col.  Lamh.  I  always  respect  pie'ty  and  virtue, 
sir ;  but  there  are  pretenders  to  religion,  as  well  as 
to  courage  ;  and  as  we  never  find  the  truly  brave  to 
be  such  as  make  much  noise  about  their  valour, 
so,  I  apprehend,  the  truly  good  seldom  or  never  deal 
much  in  grimace. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.     Very  well,  sir ;  this  is  very  well. 

Col.  Lamh.    Besides,   sir,  I   would  be   glad   to 

know,  by  what   authority  the  Doctor  pretends  to 

exercise  the  cleiical  function.    It  does  not  appear 

clearly  to  me  that  he  ever  was  in  orders. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  That  is  no  business  of  your's,  sir. 
But  I  am  better  informed.  However,  he  has  the 
call  of  zeal. 

Col.  Lamb.     Zeal ! 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Why,  Colonel,  you  are  in  a  passion. 
Col.  Lamh.  I  own,  I  cannot  see  with  temper, 
sir,  so  many  religious  mountebanks  impose  on  the 
unwary  multitude  ;  wretches,  who  make  a  trade  of 
religion,  and  shew  an  uncommon  concern  for  the 
next  world,  only  to  raise  their  fortunes  with 
greater  security  in  this. 

Sir  J.  Lamh.  Colonel,  let  me  hear  no  more;  I  see 
you  are  too  hardened  to  be  converted  no  w ;  but  since 
you  think  it  your  duty,  as  a  son,  to  be  concerned  for 
my  errors,  I  think  it  as  much  mine,  as  a  father,  to 
be  concerned  for  your's.  If  you  think  fit  to  amend 
them,  so;  if  not,  take  the  consequence. 

Col.  Lamb.  Well,  sir,  may  I  ask  you  without 
offence,  if  the  reasons  you  have  given  me  are  your 
only  reasons  for  discountenancing  Mr.  Darnley's 
addresses  to  my  sister? 

Sir  J.  Lamh.  Are  they  not  flagrant  ?  Would 
you  have  me  marry  my  daughter  to  a  pagan? 

Col.  Lamh.     He  intends  this  morning  paying  his 
respects  to  you,  in  hopes  to  obtain  your  final  con- 
sent ;  and  desired  me  to  be  present  as  a  mediator 
of  articles  between  you. 
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Sir  J.  Lamb.    I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Col.  Lamb.    That's  kind,  indeed,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  May  be  not,  sir ;  for  I  will  not 
be  at  home  when  he  comes ;  and  because  I  wUl  not 
tell  a  lie  for  the  matter,  I  will  go  out  this  moment. 

Col.  Lamb.    Nay,  dear  sir — 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  And,  do  you  hear  ?  because  I  will 
not  deceive  him,  either  tell  him  I  would  not  have 
him  lose  his  time  in  fooling  after  your  sister,' — in 
short,  I  have  another  man  in  my  head  for  her.  [Exit. 

Col.  Lamb.  Another  man  fit  would  be  worth 
one's  while  to  know  him.  Pray,  heaven,  this  canting 
hyprocrite  has  not  got  some  beggarly  rascal  in  his 
eye  for  her.  I  must  rid  the  house  of  him  at  any 
rate,  or  all  the  settlement  I  can  hope  for,  from  my 
father,  is  a  castle  in  the  air.  My  sister  may  be 
ruined  too.  (Charlotte  sings  without.)  Here  she 
comes.  If  there  be  another  man  in  the  case,  she, 
no  doubt,  can  let  me  into  the  secret. 
Enter  Charlotte. 
Sister,  good  morrow  ;  I  waut  to  speak  with  you. 

Chart.  Pry  thee,  then,  dear  brother,  don't  put 
on  that  wise,  politic  face,  as  if  your  regiment  were 
going  to  be  disbanded,  or  sent  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  you  obliged  to  follow  it. 

Col:  Lamb.  Come,  come ;  a  truce  with  your 
raillery ;  what  I  have  to  ask  of  you  is  serious ;  and 
I  beg  you  would  be  so  in  your  answer. 

Charl.  Well,  then,  provided  it  is  not  upon  the 
subject  of  love,  I  will  be  so  ;  but  make  haste  too, 
for  I  have  not  had  my  tea  yet. 

Col.  Lam6.  Why,itis,  anditisnot,  on  that  subject. 

Charl.  Oh,  I  love  a  riddle,  dearly.    Let's  hear  it. 

"CoLLamb.  Nay,psha!  ifyou'll  be  serious,  say  so. 

■Churl.  O  lard,  sir ;  I  beg  your  pardon — there — 
there's  my  whole  form  and  features  totally  disen- 
gaged and  lifeless,  at  your  service  ;  now,  put  them 
in  what  posture  of  attention  you  may  think  fit. 
(Leaning  against  him  awkwardly.) 

Col.  Lamb.  Was  there  ever  such  a  giddy  devil ! 
Pr'ythee,  stand  up.  I  have  been  talking  with  my 
father,  and  he  declares,  positively,  you  shall  not 
receive  any  further  addresses  from  Mr.  Darnley. 

Charl.     Are  you  serious  ? 

Col.  Lamb.  He  said  so  this  minute,  and  with 
:some  warmth. 

Charl.    I'm  glad  on't,  with  all  my  heart. 

■Col.  Lamb.    How !  glad  ! 

'KJharl.  To  a  degree.  Do  you  think  a  man  has 
■anymore  charms  for  me  for  my  father's  liking  him  ? 
No,  sir :  if  Mr.  Darnley  can  make  his  way  to  me 
DOW,  he  is  obliged  to  me,  and  to  me  only.  Besides, 
now  it  may  have  the  face  of  an  amour  indeed,  now 
.  one  has  something  to  struggle  for;  there's  difficul- 
ty, there's  danger,  there's  the  dear  spirit  of  contra- 
diction ill  it  too.     Oh,  I  like  it  mightily  ! 

Col.  Lamb.  I  am  glad  this  does  not  make  you 
think  the  worse  of  Darnley  ;  but  a  father's  consent 
might  have  clapt  a  pair  of  horses  more  to  your  coach, 
perhaps,  and  the  want  of  it  may  pinch  your  fortune. 

Charl.  Burn  fortune  '.  Am  not  I  a  fine  woman  ? 
and  have  not  I  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  my  own 
hands? 

Col.  Lamb.  Yes,  sister,  but  with  all  your  charms, 
you  have  had  them  in  your  possession  almost  these 
four  years. 

Charl.  Psha !  and  have  not  I  had  the  fuU  swing 
of  my  own  airs  and  humours  these  four  years  ?  But 
if  I  humour  my  father,  I  warrant  he'll  make  it  three 
or  four  thousand  more,  with  some  unlick'd  lout ;  a 
comfortable  equivalent,  truly !  No,  no ;  let  him 
light  his  pipe  with  liis  consent,  if  he  please.  Wilful 
against  wise,  for  a  wager. 

CoL  Lamb.  But  pray,  sister,  has  my  father  ever 
proposed  any  other  man  to  you? 

Charl.  Another  man!  let  me  know  why  you 
ask,  and  I'll  tell  yon. 

Col.  Lamb.  Why,  the  last  words  he  said  to  me 
were,  that  he  had  another  man  in  his  head  for  you. 


Charl.    And  who  is  it  7  who  is  it,  dear  brother  ? 

Col.  Lamb.  Why  you  don't  so  much  as  seem 
surprised! 

Charl.  No,  but  I'm  impatient,  and  that's  as  well. 

Col,  Lamb.     Why,  how  now,  sister? 

Charl.  Why,  sure,  brother,  you  know  very 
little  of  female  happiness,  if  you  suppose  the  sur- 
prise of  a  new  lover  ought  to  shock  a  woman  of  my 
temper :  don't  you  know  that  I'm  a  coquette? 

Col.  Lamb.  If  you  are,  you  are  the  first  that 
ever  was  sincere  enough  to  own  her  being  so. 

Charl.  To  a  lover,  I  grant  yon  ;  but  not  to  you  ; 
I  make  no  more  of  you  than  a  sister;  I  can  say  any- 
thing to  you. 

Col.Lamb.  I  should  have  been  better  pleased,  if 
you  had  not  owned  it  to  me ;  it's  a  hateful  character. 

Charl.  Ay,  it's  no  matter  for  that ;  it's  violently 
pleasant,  and  there's  no  law  against  it,  that  I 
know  of. 

Col.Lamb.  Darnley's  like  to  have  a  hopeful 
time  with  you. 

Charl.  Well,  but  don't  you  really  know  who  it 
is  my  father  intends  me? 

Col.Lamb.  NotlreaUy;  but  limaginedyoumight, 
and  therefore  thought  to  advise  with  you  about  it. 

Charl.  Nay,  he  has  not  opened  his  lips  to  me 
yet.    Are  you  sure  he's  gone  out? 

Col.  Lamb.  You  are  very  impatient  to  know, 
methinks ;  what  have  you  to  do  to  concern  your- 
self about  any  man  but  Darnley  ? 

Charl.  O  lud !  O  lud !  Pr'ythee,  brother,  don't 
be  so  wise  ;  if  you  had  an  empty  house  to  let, 
would  you  be  displeased  to  hear  there  were  two 
people  about  it  ?  Besides,  to  be  a  little  serious, 
Darnley  has  a  tincture  of  jealousy  in  his  temper, 
which  nothing  but  a  substantial  rival  can  cure. 

Col.  Lamb.  Oh,  your  servant,  madam !  now  you 
talk  reason.  I  am  glad  you  are  concerned  enough 
for  Darnley's  faults,  to  think  them  worth  your 
mending — ha,  ha  ! 

Charl.  Concerned!  why  did  I  say  that?  Look 
you,  I'll  deny  it  all  to  him ;  well,  if  I  ever  am  se- 
rious with  him  again — 

Col.  Lamb.  Here  he  coiues ;  be  as  merry  with 
him  as  you  please. 

Charl.  Psha !  (Charlotte  sits  down,  takes  a  book, 
and  reads.)  Enter  DARm.E\. 

Darn.    My  dear  Colonel,  your  servant. 

Col.  Lamb.  I  am  glad  you  did  not  come  sooner ; 
for  in  the  humour  my  father  'left  me,  'twould  not 
have  been  a  proper  time  for  you  to  have  pressed 
your  affair.  I  touched  upon  it,  but,  I'll  teU  you 
more  presently  ;  in  the  meantime,  lose  no  ground 
with  my  sister. 

Darn.  I  shall  always  think  myself  obliged  to 
your  friendship,  let  my  success  be  what  it  vnO. 
Madam,  your  most  obedient.  What  have  you  got 
there,  pray? 

Charl.    (Reading.)    Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly 
mind  disclose; 
Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfix' d  as  those. 

Darn.    Pray,  madam,  what  is  it? 

Charl,    Favours  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends; 

Darn.    Nay,  I  will  see. 

Charl.     Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends. 

Col.  Lamb.  Have  a  care ;  she  has  dipt  into  her 
own  character,  and  she'll  never  forgive  you,  if  you 
don't  let  her  go  through  with  it. 

Darn.     I  beg  your  pardon,  madam.  [strike, 

Charl.     Bright  as  the  sun,  her  eyes  the  gazers 
And  like  the  sun  they  shine  on  all  alike.  tJm ! — 

Darn.     That  is  something  like,  indeed. 

Col.  Lamb.    You  would  say  so,  if  you  knew  all. 

Darn.     All  what  ?    Pray  what  do  you  mean? 

Col.  Lamb.  Have  a  little  patience ;  I'll  tell  you 
immediately. 

Charl.    If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall. 
Look  on  her  face,  and  you'll  for  get  them  all. 
Is  not  that  natural,  Mr.  Darnley? 
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Darn.    For  a  woman  to  expect,  it  is  indeed. 

Chart.  And  can  you  blame  her,  when  'tis  at  the 
same  time  a  proof  of  the  poor  man's  passion,  and 
her  power? 

Darn.  So,  then,  you  think  the  greatest  compli- 
ment a  lover  can  make  his  mistress  is  to  give  up 
his  reason  to  her. 

Charl.  (Rises.)  Certainly ;  for  what  have  your 
lordly  sex  to  boast  of  but  your  understanding?  and 
till  that's  entirely  surrendered  to  her  discretion, 
while  the  least  sentiment  holds  out  against  her,  a 
woman  must  be  downright  vain  to  think  her  con- 
quest completed. 

_  Darn,  There  we  differ,  madam ;  for,  in  my  opi- 
nion, nothing  but  the  most  excessive  vanity  could 
value  or  desire  such  a  conquest. 

Charl.  Oh,  d'ye  hear  him,  brother?  The  creature 
reasons  with  me  !  Nay,  has  the  eflFrontery  to  think 
me  in  the  wrong  too !  0  lud !  he'd  make  a  horrid 
tyrant :  positively,  I  won't  have  him. 

Darn.  Well,  my  comfort  is,  no  other  man  will 
easily  know  whether  you'll  have  him  or  not. 

Charl.  Am  not  I  a  horrid  vain,  silly  creature, 
Mr.  Darnley. 

Darn.  A  little  bordering  on  the  baby,  I  must  own. 

Charl.  Lud  1  how  can  you  love  abody  so  then? 
but  I  don't  think  you  love  me  though,  do  you"? 

Dam.  Yes  'faith,  I  do  ;  and  so  shamefully,  that 
I'm  in  hopes  you  doubt  it. 

Charl.     Poor  man !  iie'd  fain  bring  me  to  reason. 

Darn.  I  would,  indeed.  Nay,  were  it  but  pos- 
sible to  make  you  serious  only  when  you  should  be 
so,  I  should  think  you  the  most  amiable — 

Charl.     O  lud !  he's  civil — 

Darn,  Come,  come,  be  generous,  and  swear  at 
least  you'll  never  marry  another. 

Charl.  Ah,  lud !  now  you  have  spoiled  all  again ; 
besides,  how  can  I  be  sure  of  that,  before  I  have 
seen  this  other  man  my  brother  spoke  to  me  of? 

Darn.     What  riddle's  this  ? 

Col,  Lamb,  I  told  you,  you  did  not  know  all. 
To  be  serious,  my  father  went  out  but  now,  on 
purpose  to  avoid  you.  In  short,  he  absolutely  re- 
tracts his  promises ;  says  he  would  not  have  you 
fool  away  your  time  after  my  sister  :  and  in  plain 
terms  told  me,  he  had  another  man  in  his  head  for  her. 

Darn,  Another  man  !  who?  what  is  he?  did  not 
he  name  him? 

Col.  Lamb,  No ;  nor  has  he  yet  spoken  of  him 
to  my  sister. 

Darn,  This  is  unaccountable  !  what  can  have 
given  him  this  sudden  turn? 

Col,  Lamb,  Some  whim,  our  conscientious  Doc- 
tor has  put  iuto  his  head,  I'll  lay  my  life. 

Darn,  He !  He  can't  be  such  a  villain ;  he  pro- 
fesses a  friendship  for  me. 

Col.  Lamb,     So  much  the  worse. 

Darn,  But  on  whatpretence,  whatgrounds,  what 
reason  ?  What  interest  can  he  have. to  oppose  me? 

Col,  Lamb,  Are  you  really  now  as  unconcerned 
as  you  seem  to  be  ? 

Charl.  Yon  are  a  strange  dunce,  brother ;  you 
know  no  more  of  love  than  I  do  of  a  regiment. 
You  shall  see  now  how  I'll  comfort  him.  Poor 
Darnley,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Darn.  I  don't  wonder  at  your  good  humour, 
madam,  when  you  have  so  substantial  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  me  uneasy  for  life. 

Charl,  O  lud  !  how  sententious  he  is  !  Well,  his 
reproaches  have  that  greatness  of  soul,  the  confu- 
sion they  give  is  insupportable.  Betty  1  is  the  tea 
ready?  Enter  BETTY. 

Betty,     Yes,  madam. 

Charl,     Mr.  Darnley,  your  servant. 

[^Exeunt  Charlotte  and  Betty, 

Col,  Lamb.  So  ;  you  have  made  a  fine  piece  of 
work  on't  indeed  ! 

Darn.  Dear  Tom,  pardon  me  if  I  speak  a  little 
freely;  I  own,  the  levity  of  her  behaviour,  at  this 


time,  gives  me  harder  thoughts  than  I  once  believed 
it  possible  to  have  of  her. 

Col,  Lamb.     Indeed,  my  friend,  you  mistake  her. 

Darn,  Nay,  nay  :  had  she  any  real  concern  for 
me,  the  apprehension  of  a  man's  addresses,  whom 
yet  she  never  saw,  must  have  alarmed  her  to  some 
degree  of  seriousness. 

Col.  Lamb,  Not  at  all ;  for  let  this  man  be  whom 
he  will,  I  take  her  levity  as  a  proof  of  her  resolu- 
tion to  have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 

Darn,  And  pray,  sir,  may  I  not  as  well  suspect, 
that  this  artful  delay  of  her  good-nature  to  me  now, 
is  meant  as  a  provisional  defence  against  my  re- 
proaches, in  case,  when  she  has  seen  this  man,  she 
should  think  it  convenient  to  prefer  him. 

Col.  Lamb.  No,  no  ;  she's  giddy ,  but  not  capable 
of  so  studied  a  falsehood. 

Darn.  But  still,  what  could  she  mean  by  going 
away  so  abruptly? 

Col,  Lamb,    You  grew  too  grave  for  her. 

Darn,     Why,  who  could  bear  such  trifling? 

Col,  Lamb,    You  should  have  laughed  at  her. 

Darn,     I  can't  love  at  that  easy  rate. 

Col,  Lamb,  No  ;  if  you  could,  the  uneasiness 
would  lie  on  her  side. 

Darn.  Do  you  then  really  think  she  has  any- 
thing in  her  heart  for  me? 

Col.  Lamb.  Ay,  marry,  sir  :  ah  !  if  you  could 
but  get  her  to  own  that  seriously  now  ;  lud  I  how 
you  could  love  her ! 

Darn.     And  so  I  could  by  heaven  ! 

Col.  Lamb.  Well,  well ;  I'll  undertake  for  her ;  if 
myfatherdon'tstandinthe  way,  we  are  well  enough. 

Darn.  What  says  my  lady  ?  You  don't  think 
she's  against  us  ? 

Col.  Lamb.  I  dare  say  she  is  not.  She's  of  so 
soft,  so  sweet  a  disposition. 

Darn.  Pray,  how  came  so  fine  a  woman  to  marry 
your  father,  with  such  a  vast  inequality  of  years  ? 

Col.  Lamb.  Want  of  fortune,  Frank :  she  was 
poor  and  beautiful ;  he  rich  and  amorous  :  she  made 
him  happy,  and  he  made  her — 

Darn.     A  lady. 

Col.  Lamb,  And  a  jointure :  now  she's  the  only  one 
in  the  family  that  has  power  with  our  precise  Doctor ; 
and,  I  dare  engage,  she'll  use  it  with  him  to  persuade 
my  father  from  anything  that  is  against  your  interest. 
By  the  way,  you  must  know,  I  have  some  shrewd 
suspicion,  that  this  sanctified  rogue  is  inlove  withher. 

Darn,     In  love ! 

Col,  Lamb,     You  shall  judge  by  the  symptoms  ; 

but  hush  !    here  he  comes,  with  my  grandmother : 

step  this  way,  and  I'll  tell  you.  [^Exeunt. 

Enter  Doctor    Cantwell    and    Old    Lady 

Lambert,  followed  by  Seyward. 

Dr.  Cant.  Charles,  step  up  into  my  study ;  bring 
down  a  dozen  more  of  those  manuals  of  devotion, 
with  the  last  hymn  I  composed ;  and  when  he  calls, 
give  them  to  Mr.  Mawworm :  and,  harkye,  if  any  one 
enquires  after  me,  say  I  am  gone  to  Newgate  and 
the  Marshalsea,  to  distribute  alms.  [Exit  Seyward. 

Old  Lady  Lamb,  Well,  but  worthy  Doctor,  why 
will  you  go  to  the  prisons  yourself?  Cannot  you  send 
the  money  ?  Ugly  distempers  are  often  catched  there; 
have  a  care  of  your  health;  let  us  keep  one  good 
man,  at  least,  among  us. 

Dr,  Cant.  Alas  !  madam  ;  I  am  not  a  good  man  ; 
I  am  a  guilty,  wicked  sinner,  full  of  iniquity;  the 
greatest  villain  that  ever  breathed  ;  every  instant 
of  my  life  is  clouded  with  stains  ;  it  is  one  continuec' 
series  of  crimes  and  defilements  :  you  do  not  know 
what  I  am  capable  of:  you  indeed  take  me  for  a  good 
man  ;  but  the  truth  is,  I  am  a  worthless  creature. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  Have  you  then  stumb  ed?  Alas  ! 
if  it  be  so,  who  shall  walk  upright?  What  horrid 
crime  have  you  been  hurried  into,  that  calls  iorthis 
severe  self-recrimination? 

Dr.  Cant,  None,  madam,  that  perhaps  huma- 
nity may  call  very  enormous  ;    yet  am  I  sure  that 
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mj  thoughts  never  stray  a  moment  from  celestial 
contemplations?  Do  they  not  sometimes,  before  I 
am  aware,  turn  to  things  of  this  earth?  Am  I  not 
often  hasty,  and  surprised  into  wrath?  Nay,  the  in- 
stance is  recent ;  for,  last  night,  being  snarled  at 
and  bit  by  Minxy,  your  daughter-in-law's  lap-dog, 
I  am  conscious  I  struck  the  little  beast  with  a  de- 
gree of  passion,  for  which  I  have  never  been  able 
to  forgive  myself  since. 

Old  Lady  Lamb,  O,  worthy,  humble  soul !  this 
is  a  slight  offence,  which  your  suffering  and  morti- 
fications may  well  atone  for. 

Dr.  Cant,  No,  madam,  no ;  I  want  to  suffer'; 
I  ought  to  be  mortified  ;  and  I  am  obliged  now  to 
tell  you,  that,  for  my  soul's  sake,  I  must  quit  your 
good  son's  family :  I  am  pampered  too  much  here ; 
live  too  much  at  my  ease. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.     Good  Doctor ! 

Dr.  Cant,  Alas,  madam!  it  is  not  you  that  should 
shed  tears  ;  it  is  I  that  ought  to  weep  ;  you  are  a 
pure  woman. 

Old  Lady  Lamb, .  I  pure !  Who  ?  I !  No,  no  ;  sin- 
ful, sinful ;  but  do  not  talk  of  quitting  our  family ; 
what  will  become  of  us?  For  friendship,  for  charity — 

Dr,  Cant.     Enough;    say  no  more,  madam;   I 
submit ;  while  I  can  do  good,  it  is  my  duty. 
Enter  Colonel  Lambert  and  Darnley. 

Col.  Lamb.  Your  ladyship's  most  humble  servant. 

■Old  Lady  Lamb.     Grandson,  how  do  you  do? 

Darn.     Good  day  to  you.  Doctor  ! 

Dr.  Cant,  Mr.  Darnley,  I  am  your  most  hum- 
ble servant ;  I  hope  you  and  the  good  Colonel  will 
stay  and  join  in  the  private  duties  of  the  family. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  No,  Doctor,  no  ;  it  is  too  early, 
the  sun  has  not  risen  upon  them ;  but  I  doubt  not, 
the  day  will  come. 

Dr.  Cant.  I  warrant  they  would  go  to  a  play  now  ! 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  Would  they  ?  I  am  afraid  they 
would. 

Darn.  Why,  I  hope  it  is  no  sin,  madam  ;  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  I  have  seen  your  ladyship  at  a  play. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  Me,  sir !  see  me  at  a  play ! 
You  may  have  seen  the  prince  of  darkness,  or  some 
of  his  imps,  in  my  likeness,  perhaps. 

Darn.     Well,  but,  madam — 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  Mr.  Darnley,  do  you  think  I 
would  commit  a  murder? 

Dr.  Cant.  No,  sir,  no ;  these  are  not  the  plants 
usually  to  be  met  with  in  that  rank  soil ;  the  seeds 
of  wickedness  indeed  sprout  up  everywhere  too 
fast ;  but  a  play-house  is  the  devil's  hot-bed. 

Col.  Lamb.  And  yet.  Doctor,  I  have  known  some 
of  the  leaders  of  your  tribe,  as  scrupulous  as  they 
are,  who  have  been  willing  to  gather  fruit  there  for 
the  use  of  the  brethren,  as  in  ease  of  a  benefit. 

Dr.  Cant.  The  charity  covereth  the  sin  ;  and  it 
may  be  lawful  to  turn  the  wages  of  abomination  to 
the  comfort  of  the  righteous. 

Col.  Lamb.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Dr.  Cant.     Reprobate  !  reprobate  ! 

Col.  Lamb,     What  is  that  you  mutter,  sirrah? 

Old  Lady  Lamb,     Oh,  heavens ! 

Darn.    Let  him  go.  Colonel. 

Col.  Lamb.     A  canting  hypocrite^ 

Dr.  Cant.  Very  well,  sir;  your  father  shall  know 
my  treatment.  [Exit. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  Let  me  run  out  of  the  house  ;  I 
shall  have  it  fall  upon  my  head,  if  I  stay  among  such 
wicked  wretches.    O  !  grandson,  grandson  !   \Exit, 

Darn,    Was  there  ever  so  insolent  a  rascal ! 
Col,  Lamb.    The  dog  will  one  day  provoke  me 
to  beat  his  brains  out. 

Darn,  But  what  the  devil  is  he  ?  Whence  comes 
he  ?  What  is  his  original  ?  How  has  he  so  ingratiated 
himself  with  your  father,  as  to  get  footing  in  the 
house? 

Col.  Lamb.  O,  sir,  he  is  here  in  quality  of  chap- 
lain ;  he  was  first  introduced  by  the  good  old  lady 
that's  just  gone  out.    You  know,  she  has  been  a 


long  time  a  frequenter  of  our  modern  conventicles, 
where,  it  seems,  she  got  acquainted  with  this  sanc- 
tified pastor.  His  disciples  believe  him  a  saint ;  and 
my  poor  father, who  has  been  for  some  time  tainted 
with  their  pernicious  principles,  has  been  led  into 
the  same  snare. 

Darn.     Ha !  here's  your  sister  again. 

Enter  Charlotte  and  Doctor  Cantwell. 

Charl.  You'll  find,  sir,  I  will  not  be  used  thus  ; 
nor  shall  your  credit  with  my  father  protect  your 
insolence  to  me. 

Col,  Lamb,     What's  the  matter? 

Charl.  Nothing;  pray,  be  quiet ;  Idon'tw'antyoa; 
stand  out  of  the  way.  How  durst  you  bolt  with  such 
authority  into  my  chamber,  without  giving  me  notice  1 

Darn.     Confusion ! 

Col.  Lamb.  Hold !  if  my  father  don't  resent  this, 
'tis  then  time  enough  for  me  to  do  it. 

Dr.  Cant.    Compose  yourself,  madam ;  I  came  by 
your  father's  desire,  who  being  informed  that  yoa  . 
were  entertaining  Mr.  Darnley,  grew  impatient,  and 
gave  his  positive  commands  that  you  attend  him 
instantly,  or  he  himself,  he  says,  will  fetch  yon. 

Darn.     Ay,  now  the  storm  is  rising. 

Dr.  Cant.  So,  for  what  I  have  done,  madam,  I  had 
had  his  authority,  and  shall  leave  him  to  answer  you. 

Charl.  'Tis  false.  He  gave  you  no  authority 
to  insult  me  ;  or  if  he  had,  did  you  suppose  I  would 
bear  it  from  you?  What  is  it  you  presume  upon? 
your  function?  Does  that  exempt  you  from  the  man- 
ners of  a  gentleman?  [lady? 

Dr.  Cant.     Shall  I  have  an  answer  to  your  father, 

Charl.     I'll  send  him  none  by  you. 

Dr.  Cant.     I  shall  inform  him  so.  [Exit. 

Charl.     A  saucy  puppy ! 

Col.  Lamb.  Pray,  sister,  what  has  the  fellow 
done  to  you? 

Charl.     Nothing. 

Darn.     I  beg  you  would  tell  us,  madam. 

Charl.  Nay,  no  great  matter;  but  I  was  sitting  care- 
lessly in  my  dressing-room,  a — a  fastening  my  gar- 
ter, and  this  impudent  cur  comes  bounce  in  upon  me. 

Darn.     The  rogue  must  be  corrected. 

Col.  Lamb,  Yet,  egad !  I  cannot  help  laughing  at 
the  accident!  what  a  ridiculous  figure  must  she 
make !  Ha,  ha ! 

Charl,     Ha !  you're  as  impudent  as  he,  I  think. 

Darn,     Dear  Tom,  speak  to  her  before  she  goes. 

Charl.     What  does  he  say,  brother? 

Col.  Lamb.  Why,  he  wants  to  have  me  speak 
to  you,  and  I  would  have  him  do  it  himself. 

Charl.  Ay ;  come,  do,  Darnley  ;  I  am  in  a  good 
humour  now. 

Darn.     Oh,  Charlotte,  my  heart  is  bursting ! 

Charl.    Well,  well ;  out  with  it.  then. 

Darn,  Your  father  now,  I  see,  is  bent  on  part- 
ing us  ;  nay,  what's  worse,  perhaps  will  give  you 
to  another  ;  I  cannot  speak ;  imagine  what  I  want 
from  yon. 

Charl.  Well,  O  lud !  one  looks  so  silly  tho'  when 
one  is  serious.  O  gad  !  in  short,  I  cannot  get  it  out. 

Col.  Lamb.     I  warrant  you ;  try  again. 

Charl.  O  lud!  well,  if  one  must  be  teased,  then 
why  he  must  hope,  I  think. 

Darn.     Is  it  possible  I  thus — ■ 

Col.  Lamb.  Buz!  not  a  syllable  ;  she  has  done 
very  well.  I  bar  ail  heroics  ;  if  you  press  it  too 
far,  I'll  hold  six  to  four  she's  off  again  in  a  moment. 

Darn.     I'm  silenced. 

Charl.  Now  am  I  on  tiptoe  to  know  what  odd 
fellow  my  father  has  found  out  for  me. 

Darn.     I'd  give  something  to  know  him. 

Charl.  He's  in  a  terrible  fuss  at  your  being 
here,  I  find. 

Col.  Lamb.     'Sdeath !  here  he  comes  ! 

Charl,    Now  we  are  all  in  a  fine  pickle  ! 
(Enter  Sir  John  Lambert  hastily;  looks  sternly 
at  Darnley ;  takes  Charlotte  under  his  arm,  and  car- 
ries her  off.    Colonel  Lambert  and  Darnley  exeunt.) 


Scene  1.] 
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ACTII.— Scene  I.    AnAnte-Ckamberin  Sir  John 

Lambert's  house. 

Enter  SeywaRD,  mth  a  writing  in  his  hand,  from 

the  folding  doors, 

Seyw,  'Tis  so :  I  have  long  suspected  where  his 
zeal  would  end — in  the  making  of  his  private  for- 
tune. But,  then,  to  found  it  on  the  ruin  of  his  pa- 
tron's children  !  I  shudder  at  the  villainy !  What 
desperation  may  a  son  be  driven  to,  so  barbarously 
disinherited !  Besides,  his  daughter,  fair  Charlotte, 
too,  is  wronged;  wronged  in  the  tenderest  point  : 
for  so  extravagant  is  this  settlement,  that  it  leaves 
her  not  a  shilling  unless  she  marries  with  the  Doc- 
tor's consent,  which  is  intended,  by  what  I  have 
heard,  as  an  expedient  to  oblige  her  to  marry  the 
Doctor  himself.  Now,  'twere  but  an  honest  part,  to 
let  Charlotte  know  the  snare  that  is  laid  for  her. 
This  deed's  not  signed,  and  may  yet  be  prevented. 
It  shall  be  so.  Yes,  charming  creature,  I  adore  you  ! 
And,  though  I  am  sensible  my  passion  is  without 
hope,  I  may  indulge  it  thus  far  at  least ;  I  may  have 
the  merit  of  serving  you,  and  perhaps  the  pleasure 
to  know  you  think  yourself  obliged  by  me. 

Enter  Sir  John  Lambert,  Lady  Lambert, 
and  Charlotte. 

Sir  J,  Lamb.  Oh!  Seyward,  your  uncle  wants 
you  to  transcribe  some  hymns. 

Seyw.     Sir,  I'll  wait  on  him. 

Chart.     A  pretty  well-bred  fellow,  that. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Ay,  ay  ;  but  he  has  better  qua- 
lities than  his  good  breeding. 

Ckarl.     He's  always  clean,  too. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  I  wonder,  daughter,  when  you 
will  take  notice  of  a  man's  real  merit.  Humph! 
well-bred  and  clean,  forsooth  !  Would  not  one 
think,  now,  she  was  describing  a  coxcomb  1  When 
do  you  hear  my  wife  talk  at  this  rate?  and  yet  she 
is  as  young  as  your  fantastical  ladyship. 

Lady  Lamb.  Charlotte  is  of  a  cheerful  temper, 
my  dear ;  but  I  know  yon.  don't  think  she  wants 
discretion. 

Sir  J,  Lamb.  I  shall  try  that  presently  ;  and 
you,  my  dear,  shall  judge  between  us.  In  short, 
daughter,  your  course  of  life  is  but  one  continued 
round  of  playing  the  fool  to  no  purpose  ;  and  there- 
fore I  am  resolved  to  make  you  think  seriously, 
and  marry. 

Chart.  That  I  shall  do  before  I  marry,  sir,  you 
may  depend  upon  it. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Umph !  that  I  am  not  so  sure  of ;  but 
you  may  depend  upon  my  having  thought  seriously, 
and  that's  as  well :  for  the  person  I  intend  you  is, 
of  all  the  world,  the  only  man  who  can  make  you 
truly  happy. 

Chart.  And  of  all  the  world,  sir,  that's  the  only 
man  I'll  positively  marry.  ~ 

Lady  Lamb.  You  have  rare  courage,  Charlotte  ; 
if  I  had  such  a  game  to  play,  I  should  be  frighted 
out  of  my  wits. 

Chart.  Lud  !  madam,  he'll  make  nothing  of  it, 
depend  upon  it. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Mind  what  I  say  to  you.  This 
wonderful  man,  I  say,  first,  in  his  public  character, 
is  religious,  zealous  and  charitable. 

Cliart.     Very  well,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.     In  liis  private  character,  sober. 

Chart.     I  should  hate  a  sot. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.     Chaste. 

Chart.     A-hem  !     (Stifling  a  laugh.) 

Sir  J  Lamb.  W^hat  is  it  you  sneer  at,  madam  ? 
You  want  one  of  your  fine  gentlemen  rakes,  I  sup- 
pose, that  are  snapping  at  every  woman  they  meet 
with. 

Chart.  No,  no,  sir ;  I  am  very  well  satisfied.  I, 
I  should  not  care  for  such  a  sort  of  a  man,  no  more 
than  I  should  for  one  that  every  woman  was  ready 
to  snap  at. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  No,  you'll  be  secure  from  jea- 
lousy ;  he  has  experience,  ripeness  of  years ;  he  is 


almost  forty-nine.    Your  sex's  vanity  will  have  no 
charms  for  him. 

Ctiarl.  But  all  this  while,  sir,  I  don't  find  that 
he  has  charms  for  our  sex's  vanity.  How  does  he 
look?  Is  he  tall,  well  made?  Does  he  dress,  sing,  talk, 
laugh,  and  dance  well?  Has  he  good  hair,  good  teeth, 
fine  eyes?  Does  he  keep  a  chaise,  coach,  and  vis-a- 
vis? Has  he  six  prancing  ponies  ?  Does  he  wear 
the  prince's  uniform,  and  subscribe  to  Brookes's  ? 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Was  there  ever  so  profligate  a 
creature !     What  will  this  age  come  to  ? 

Lady  Lamb.  Nay,  Charlotte,  here  I  must  be 
against  you.  Now  you  are  blind,  indeed.  A  wo- 
man's happiness  has  little  to  do  with  the  pleasure 
her  husband  takes  in  his  own  person. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.     Right. 

Lady  Lamb.  It  is  not  how  he  looks,  but  how  he 
loves,  is  the  point. 

Sir  J.  Lamb,     Good  again. 

Lady  Lamb.  And  a  wife  is  much  more  secure 
that  has  charms  for  her  husband,  than  when  the 
husband  has  only  charms  for  her. 

Sir  J.  Lamb,     Admirable  !  go  on,  my  dear. 

Lady  Lamb,  Do  you  think  a  woman  of  ti  ve-and- 
twenty  may  not  be  much  happier  with  an  honest 
man  of  fifty,  than  the  finest  woman  of  fifty  with  a 
young  fellow  of  five-and-twenty. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.     Mark  that  I 

Chart.  Ay;  butwhen  two  five-and-twenties  come 
together,  dear  papa,  you  must  allow  they've  a  chance 
to  be  fifty  times  as  pleasant  and  frolicsome. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Frolicsome  !  Why,  you  sensual 
idiot,  what  have  frolics  to  do  with  solid  happiness? 
I  am  ashamed  of  you.  Go  ;  you  talk  worse  than  a 
girl  at  a  boarding-school.  Frolicsome  !  as  if  mar- 
riage was  only  a  license  for  two  people  to  play  the 
fool  according  to  law.  Methinks,  madam,  you  have 
a  better  example  of  happiness  before  your  face. 
Here's  one  has  ten  times  your  imderstanding,  and 
she,  you  find,  has  made  adiflerent  choice. 

Chart.  Lud,  sir,  how  you  talk !  you  don't  con-, 
sider  people's  tempers.  I  don't  say  my  lady  is  not 
in  the  right ;  but  then,  you  know,  papa,  she's  a 
prude,  and  I  am  a  coquette  ;  she  becomes  her  cha- 
racter very  well,  I  don't  deny  it ;  and  I  hope  every- 
thing I  do  is  as  consistent  with  mine.  Your  wise 
people  may  talk  what  they  will,  but  'tis  constitu- 
tion governs  us  all ;  and  be  assured,  you  will  no, 
more  be  able  to  bring  me  to  endure  a  man  of  forty- 
nine,  than  you  can  persuade  my  lady  to  dance  in 
church  to  the  organ. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Why,  you  wicked  wretch !  could 
any  thing  persuade  you  to  do  that? 

Chart.  Lud,  sir!  I  won't  answer  for  what  I 
might  do,  if  the  whim  were  in  my  head  ;  besides  you 
know  I  always  loved  a  little  flirtation. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  O  horrible  !  flirtation  !  My  poor 
sister  has  ruined  her  ;  leaving  her  fortune  in  her 
own  hand  has  turned  her  brain.  In  short,  Char- 
lotte, your  sentiments  of  life  are  shameful,  and  I 
am  resolved  upon  your  instant  reformation  ;  there- 
fore, as  an  earnest  of  your  obedience,  I  shall  first 
insist  that  you  never  see  young  Darnley  more  ;  for, 
in  one  word,  the  good  and  pious  Doctor  Cantwell's 
the  man  that  I  have  decreed  for  your  husband. 

Chart.     Ho!  ho!    ho! 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  'Tis  very  well ;  this  laugh  you 
think  becomes  you,  but  I  shall  spoil  your  mirth. 
No  more  ;  give  me  a  serious  answer. 

Chart.  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir:  I  should  not 
have  smiled,  indeed,  could  I  have  supposed  it  pos- 
sible that  you  were  serious. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.     You'll  find  me  so. 

Chart.  I'm  sorry  for  it  ;  but  I  have  an  objection 
to  the  Doctor,  sir,  that  most  fathers  think  a  sub- 
stantial one. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.     Name  it. 

Chart,  Why,  sir,  we  know  nothing  of  his  for- 
tune: he's  not  worth  a  groat. 
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Sir  J.  Lamb.    That's  more  than  you  know,  ma- 
dam ;  I  am  able  to  give  him  a  better  estate  than  I 
am  afraid  you'll  deserve. 
Charl.     How  ! — sir  ! 

Sir  J.  Lamb,    I  have  told  you  what's  my  will, 
and  shall  leave  you  to  think  on't. 
Enter  Seyward. 
Seyw.  Sir,  if  you  are  at  leisure,  the  Doctor  desires 
to  speak  with  you,  upon  business  of  importance. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  I  will  come  to  him  immediately. 
[Exit  Seyward,']  Daughter,  I  am  called  away,  and 
therefore  have  only  time  to  tell  you,  as  my  last  re- 
solution. Doctor  Cantwell  is  your  husband,  or  I'm 
no  more  your  father.  [^Exit. 

Chart,  O  madam  !  I  am  at  my  wits'  end  ;  not 
for  the  little  fortune  I  may  lose  in  disobeying  my 
father,  but  it  startles  me  to  find  what  a  dangerous 
influence  this  fellow  has  over  aU  his  actions. 

Lady  Lamb.    Here's  your  brother. 
Enter  Colonel  LAMBERT. 
_  Col.  Lamb.   Madam,  your  most  obedient.   Well, 
sister,  is  the  secret  out  ?   Who  is  this  pretty  fellow 
my  father  has  picked  up  for  you  ? 

Charl.     Even  our  agreeable  Doctor. 

Col.  Lamb.     Yon  are  not  serious? 

Lady  Lamb.  He's  the  very  man,  I  can  assure 
you,  sir. 

Col.  Lamb,  Confusion!  What!  would  the  cor- 
morant devour  the  whole  family  ?  Your  ladyship 
knows  he  is  secretly  in  love  with  you  too. 

Lady  Lamb.    Fie  !  fie  !  Colonel. 

Col.  Lamb.  I  ask  your  pardon,  madam,  if  I 
speak  too  freely :  but  I  am  sure,  by  what  I  have 
seen,  your  ladyship  must  suspect  something  of  it. 

Lady  Lamb.  I  am  soiry  anybody  else  has  seen 
it :  but  I  must  own,  his  behaviour  to  me  of  late, 
both  in  private  and  before  company,  has  been  some- 
thing warmer  than  I  thought  became  him. 

Col.  Lamb.  How  are  these  opposites  to  be  re- 
conciled? Can  the  rascal  have  the  assurance  to 
think  both  points  are  to  be  carried  ? 

Charl,  Truly,  one  would  not  suspect  the  gen- 
tleman to  be  so  termagant. 

Col.  Lamb.  Especially  while  he  pretends  to  be 
so  shocked  at  all  indecent  amours.  In  the  country, 
he  used  to  make  the  maids  lock  up  the  turkey 
cocks  every  Saturday  night,  for  fear  they  should 
gallant  the  hens  on  a  Sunday. 

Lady  Lambert.    Oh  !  ridiculous  ! 

Col.  Lamb.  Upon  my  life,  madam,  my  sister 
told  me  so. 

Charl.    I  tell  you  so  1    You  impudent — 

Lady  Lamb.  Fie !  Charlotte,  he  only  jests  with  yoa. 

Charl.  How  can  you  be  such  a  monster  to  stay 
playing  the  fool  here,  when  you  have  more  reason 
to  be  frightened  out  of  your  wits  ?  You  don't  know, 
perhaps,  that  my  father  declares  he'll  settle  a  for- 
tune upon  this  fellow  too. 

Col.  Lamb.     What  do  you  mean  7 

Lady  Lamb.  'Tis  too  true ;  'tis  not  three  mi- 
nutes since  he  said  so. 

Col.  Lamb.  Nay,  then,  it  is  time  indeed  his 
eyes  were  opened ;  and  give  me  leave  to  say,  ma- 
dam, 'tis  only  in  your  power. 

Lady  Lamb.     What  is't  you  propose  ? 

Col.  Lamb,  Why,  if  this  fellow,  which  I'm  sure 
of,  is  reaUy  in  love  with  you,  give  him  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  declare  himself,  and  leave  me  to  make 
my  advantage  of  it. 

Lady  Lamb.  I  should  be  loth  to  do  a  wrong  thing. 

Charl.  Dear  madam,  it  is  the  only  way  in  the 
world  to  expose  him  to  my  father. 

Lady  Lamb,    I'll  think  of  it. 

Col.  Lamb.  Pray  do,  madam ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time I  must  leave  you ;  poor  Darnley  stays  for  me 
at  the  Smyrna,  and  will  sit  upon  thorns  'till  I  bring 
him  an  account  of  his  new  rival. 

Charl.  Well,  well,  get  you  gone  then  ;  here  is 
my  grandmother.  \^Exit  Colonel 


Enter  Old  Lady  Lambert. 
Lady  Lamb.    This  is  kind,  madam ;  I  hope  your 
ladyship's  come  to  dine  with  us. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  No  ;  don't  be  afraid  :  only  in 
my  way  from  Tottenham  Court,  I  just  called  to  see 
whether  any  dreadful  accident  liad  happened  to  the 
family  since  I  was  here  last. 

Lady  Lamb.     Accident,  did  your  ladyship  say? 
Old  Lady  Lamb.     I  shall  be  sorry,  daughter,  bat 
not  surprised,  when  I  hear  it ;  for  there  are  goings 
on  under  this  roof,  that  will  bring  temporal  punish- 
ments along  with  them. 

Lady  Lamb.     Indeed,  madam,  you  astonish  me ! 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  We'U  drop  the  subject ;  and  I 
beg  leave  to  address  myself  to  yon.  Miss  Char- 
lotte ;  I  see  you  have  a  bit  of  lace  upon  your  neck ; 
I  desire  to  know  what  you  wear  it  for. 

Charl.    Wear  it  for,  madam  ?   It's  the  fashion. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  In  short,  I  have  been  at  my 
linen-draper's  to-day,  and  have  brought  you  some 
thick  muslin,  which  I  desire  you  will  make  hand- 
kerchiefs of,  for  I  must  tell  yon  that  slight  covering 
is  indecent,  and  gives  much  offence. 

Lady  Lamb.     Indecent,  did  your  ladyship  say  ? 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  Yes,  daughter-in-law.  Doctor 
Cantwell  complains  to  me  that  he  cannot  sit  at 
table,  the  sight  of  her  bare  neck  disturbs  him  so  ; 
and  he's  a  good  man,  and  knows  what  indecency  is. 

Charl.  Yes,  indeed;  I  believe  he  does,  better 
than  any  one  in  this  house.  But  you  may  tell 
the  Doctor  from  me,  madam,  that  he  is  an  impu- 
dent coxcomb — a  puppy — and  deserves  to  have  his 
bones  broken. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  Fie !  Charlotte,  fie !  He  speaks 
but  for  your  good,  and  this  is  the  grateful  return 
you  make. 

Charl.  Grateful  return,  madam!  how  canyon 
be  so  partial  to  that  hjrpocrite  ?  The  Doctor  is  one 
of  those  who  start  at  a  feather.  Poor  good  man  ! 
yet  he  has  his  vices  of  a  graver  sort. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  Come,  come ;  I  wish  yoti 
would  foUow  his  precepts,  whose  practice  is  con- 
formable to  what  he  teaches.  Virtuous  man ! 
Above  all  sensual  regards,  he  considers  the  world 
merely  as  a  collection  of  dirt  and  pebble-stones. 
How  has  he  weaned  me  from  temporal  connexions ! 
My  heart  is  now  set  upon  nothing  sublunary  ;  and, 
I  thank  heaven,  I  am  so  insensible  to  everything 
in  this  vain  world,  that  I  could  see  you,  my  son, 
my  daughters,  my  brothers,  my  grand-children,  all 
expire  before  me ;  and  mind  it  no  more  than  the 
going  out  of  so  many  snuffs  of  candle. 

Charl.  Upon  my  word,  madam,  it  is  a  very  hu- 
mane disposition  you  have  been  able  to  arrive  at ; 
and  your  family  is  much  obliged  to  the  Doctor  for 
his  instructions. 

Old  Lady  Larnb.  WeU,child,  I  have  nothing  more 
to  say  to  you  atpresent;  heaven  mendyou,  that's  all. 

Lady  Lamb,  Pray,  madam,  stay  and  dine  with  us. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  No,  daughter ;  I  have  said  it, 
and  you  know  I  never  tell  a  lie  ;  but  here's  my  son, 
if  you'll  give  me  leave,  I'll  stay  and  speak  to  him. 

Lady  Lamb.     Yourladyship's  time  is  your  own. 

Charl.  Ay,  and  here's  that  abominable  Doctor. 
This  fellow  puts  me  beyond  my  patience. 

[^Exeunt  Lady  Lambert  and  Charlotte, 
Enter  SiR  John  Lambert  and  Dr.  Cantwell. 

Sir  J,  Lamb,  Oh,  madam,  madam!  I'm  glad 
you're  here  to  join  me  in  solicitations  to  the  Doctor. 
Here  is  my  mother,  friend,  my  mother;  a  pious 
woman ;  you  will  hear  her,  more  worthy  to  advise 
you  than  I  am. 

Dr.  Cant.  Alas  !  the  dear  good  lady,  I  will  kiss 
her  hand.  But  what  advice  can  she  give  me?  The 
riches  of  this  world,  sir,  have  no  charms  for  me  ;  I 
am  not  dazzled  with  their  false  glare ;  and  were  I,  I 
repeat  it,  to  accept  of  the  trust  yoa  want  to  repose 
in  me,  heaven  knows,  it  would  only  be  lest  the 
means  should  fall  into  wicked  hands,  who  would 
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not  lay  it  out  as  I  should  do,  for  the  glorj  of 
heaven,  and  the  ^ood  of  my  neighbour. 

Old  Lady  Lam).    What  is  the  matter,  son  ? 

Dr.  Cant.  Nothing,  madam  ;  nothing.  But  you 
were  witness  how  the  worthy  Colonel  treated  me 
this  morning.  Not  that  I  speak  it  on  my  own  ac- 
count ;  for  to  be  revUed  is  my  portion. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.     O  the  villain  T  the  villain ! 

Dr.  Cant,  Indeed,  I  did  not  think  he  had  so 
hard  a  nature. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  Ah!  your  charitable  heart 
knows  not  the  rancour  that  is  in  his.  His  wicked 
sister,  too,  has  been  here  this  moment  abusing  this 
good  man. 

Dr.  Cant.  O !  sir,  'tis  plain,  'tis  plain  ;  your 
whole  family  are  in  a  combination  against  me ; 
your  son  and  daughter  hate  me  ;  they  think  I  stand 
between  them  and  your  favour ;  and  indeed  it  is 
not  fit  I  should  do  so  ;  for,  fallen  as  they  are,  they 
are  still  your  children,  and  I  an  alien,  an  intruder, 
who  ought  in  conscience  to  retire  and  heal  those 
unhappy  breaches. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  See,  if  the  good  man  does  not 
wipe  his  eyes ! 

Dr.  Cant.     Oh,  heavens  !    the  thought  of  their 
ingratitude  wounds    me    to   the  quick,    but    I'll 
remove  this  eye-sore ;  here,  Charles  ! 
Enter  Seyward. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.     For  goodness'  sake— 

Dr.  Cant.  Bring  me  that  writing  I  gave  you  to 
lay  up  this  morning. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Make  haste,  good  Charles  ;  it 
shall  be  signed  this  moment.  {Exit Seyward. 

Dr.  Cant.  Not  for  the  world,  Sir  John:  every  mi- 
nute tends  to  corroborate  my  last  intentions  ;  I  must 
not,  will  not  take  it,  with  the  curses  of  your  children. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  But,  consider,  Doctor ;  shall  my 
wicked  son  then  be  heir  to  my  lands,  before  repent- 
ance has  entitled  him  to  favour.  No,  let  him  de- 
pend upon  you,  whom  he  has  wronged  ;  perhaps, 
in  time  he  may  reflect  on  his  father  s  justice,  and 
be  reconciled  to  your  rewarded  virtues.  If  heaven 
should  at  last  reclaim  him,  in  you,  I  know,  he  still 
would  find  a  fond,  forgiving  father. 

Dr.  Cant.  The  imagination  of  so  blest  an  hour 
softens  me  to  a  tenderness  I  cannot  support! 

Old  Lady  Lamb.    Oh!  the  dear  good  man. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  With  regard  to  my  daughter. 
Doctor,  you  know  she  is  not  wronged  by  it ;  be- 
cause, if  she  prove  not  obstinate,  she  may  still  be 
happy. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  Yes,  but  the  perverse  wretch 
slights  the  blessing  you  propose  for  her. 

Dr.  Cant.  We  must  allow,  madam,  female  mo- 
desty a  time,  which  often  takes  the  likeness  of  dis- 
taste :  the  commands  of  your  good  son  might  too 
suddenly  surprise  her.  Maids  must  be  gently  dealt 
with,  and,  might  I  humbly  advise — 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Anything  you  will ;  you  shall  govern 
me  and  her. 

Dr.  Cant.  Then,  sir,  abate  of  your  authority, 
and  let  the  matter  rest  awile. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Suppose  we  were  to  get  my  wife 
to  speak  to  her  ;  women  wiU  often  hear  from  their 
own  sex  what,  sometimes,  even  from  the  man  they 
like,  will  startle  them. 

Dr.  Cant.  Then,  with  your  permission,  sir,  I 
vdll  take  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  my  lady. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  She's  now  in  her  dressing-room  ; 
I'll  go  and  prepare  her  for  it.  [^Exit. 

Dr.  Cant.  You  are  too  good  to  me,  sir;  too 
bountiful.  Enter  Seyward. 

Seyto.  Sir,  Mr.  Mawworm  is  without,  and  would 
be  glad  to  be  permitted  to  speak  with  you. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  Oh,  pray,  Doctor,  admit  him  ; 
I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Mawworm  this  great  while  ; 
he's  a  pious  man,  tho'  in  an  humble  estate  ;  desire 
the  worthy  creature  to  walk  in.  [£n/er  Mawworm.] 
How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Mawworm  ? 


Maw.  Thank  your  ladyship's  axing,  I'm  but 
deadly  poorish,  indeed  ;  the  world  and  I  can't  agree 
—I  have  got  the  books,  Doctor,  and  Mrs.  Grunt 
bid  me  give  her  service  to  you,  and  thanks  you  for 
the  eighteen  pence. 

Dr.  Cant.  Hush !  friend  Mawworm !  not  a  word 
more ;  you  know  I  hate  to  have  my  little  charities 
blazed  about :  a  poor  widow,  madam,  to  whom  I 
sent  my  mite. 

Old  Lady  Lamb,  Give  her  this.  (Offers  a purst 
to  Mawuiorm.) 

Dr.  Cant.    I'll  take  care  it  shall  be  given  to  her. 
(  Takes  the  purse.) 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  But  what  is  the  matter  with 
you,  Mr.  Mawworm  ? 

Maw.  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  me ; 
I'm  a  breaking  my  heart:  I  think  it's  a  sin  to  keep 
a  shop. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  Why,  if  you  think  it  a  sin, 
indeed  ;  pray,  what's  your  business  ? 

Maw.  We  deals  in  grocery,  tea,  small-beer, 
charcoals,  butter,  brick-dust  and  the  like. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  Well ;  you  must  consult  with 
your  friendly  director  here. 

Maw.     I  wants  to  go  a-preaching. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.     Do  you  ? 

Maw.     I'm  almost  sure  I  have  had  a  call. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.     Ay  ! 

Maw.  I  have  made  several  sermons  already.  I 
does  them  extrumpery,  because  I  can't  write  ;  and 
now  the  devils  in  our  alley  says  as  how  my  head's 
turned. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  Ay,  devils  indeed  ;  but  don't 
you  mind  them. 

Maw.  No,  I  don't ;  I  rebukes  them,  and  preaches 
to  them,  whether  they  will  or  not.  We  lets  our 
house  in  lodgings  to  single  men,  and,  sometimes,  I 
gets  them  together,  with  one  or  two  of  the  neigh- 
bours, and  makes  them  all  cry. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.     Did  you  ever  preach  in  public  ? 

Maw.  I  got  up  on  Kenniugton  Common,  the  last 
review  day ;  but  the  boys  threw  brick-bats  at  me, 
and  pinned  crackers  to  my  taU  ;  and  I  have  been 
afraid  to  mount,  your  ladyship,  ever  since. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  Do  you  hear  this.  Doctor ! 
throw  brick-bats  at  him,  and  pin  crackers  to  his 
tail !  Can  these  things  be  stood  by  ? 

Maw.  I  told  them  so  ;  says  I,  I  does  nothing 
clandecently ;  I  stand  here  contagious  to  his  ma- 
jesty's guards,  and  I  charges  you  upon  your  ap- 
parels not  tomislist  me. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.     And  it  had  no  effect  ? 

Maw.  No  more  than  if  I  spoke  to  so  many 
postesses ;  but  if  he  advises  me  to  go  a-preaching, 
and  quit  my  shop,  I'll  make  an  excressance  farther 
into  the  country. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.     An  excursion,  you  would  say. 

Maw.  I  am  but  a  sheep,  but  my  bleatings  shall 
be  heard  afar  off,  and  that  sheep  shall  become  a 
shepherd  ;  nay,  if  it  be  only,  as  it  were,  a  shep- 
herd's dog,  to  bark  the  stray  lambs  into  the  fold. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.     He  wants  method,  Doctor. 

Dr.  Cant.  Yes,  madam,  but  there  is  matter  j, 
and  I  despise  not  the  ignorant. 

Maw.     He's  a  saint. 

Dr.  Cant.     Oh  i 

Old  Lady  Lamb.     Oh! 

Maw.  If  ever  there  was  a  saint,  he's  one.  'Till  I 
went  after  him  I  was  little  better  than  the  devil ; 
my  conscience  was  tanned  with  sin,  like  a  piece  of 
neat's  leather,  and  had  no  more  feeling  than  the  sole 
of  my  shoe;  always  a  roving  after  fantastical  de- 
lights ;  I  used  to  go,  every  Sunday  evening,  to  the 
Three  Hats,  at  Islington  ;  it's  a  pubhc  house  ;  may- 
hap your  ladyship  may  know  it :  I  was  a  great  lover 
of  skittles  too,  but  now  I  can't  bear  them. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.     W  hat  a  blessed  reformation  ! 

Maw.     I  believe.  Doctor,  you  never  know'd  as 

how  I  was  instigated  one  of  the  stewards  of  the 
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reforming  society.  I  convicted  a  man  of  five  oaths, 
as  last  1  hursday  was  a  se'nnight,  at  the  Pewter- 
platter,  in  the  Borough ;  and  another  of  three,  while 
ne  was  playing  trap-ball  in  St.  George's  Fields :  I 
bought  this  waistcoat  out  of  my  share  of  the  money. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  But  how  do  you  mind  your 
business  ? 

Maw.  We  have  lost  almost  all  our  customers  ; 
because  I  keeps  extorting  them  whenever  they 
come  into  the  shop. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.     And  how  do  you  live? 

Maw.  Better  than  ever  we  did :  while  we  were 
wordly-minded,  my  wife  and  I  (for  I  am  married  to  as 
likely  a  woman  as  you  shall  see  in  a  thousand)  could 
hardly  make  things  do  at  all ;  but  since  this  good 
man  has  brought  us  into  the  road  of  the  righteous, 
we  have  always  plenty  of  everything  ;  and  my  wife 
goes  as  well  dressed  as  a  gentlewoman.  We  have 
had  a  child  too. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.     Merciful ! 

Maw.  And  between  you  and  me,  Doctor,  I  be- 
lieve, Susy's  breeding  again. 

Dr.  Cant.  Thus  it  is,  madam  ;  I  am  constantly 
told,  though  I  can  hardly  believe  it,  a  blessing 
follows  wherever  I  come. 

Maw.  And  yet,  if  you  would  hear  how  the 
neighbours  reviles  my  wife  ;  saying  as  how  she  sets 
no  store  by  me,  because  we  have  words  now  and 
then;  but,  as  T  says,  if  such  was  the  case,  would 
she  ever  have  cut  me  down  that  there  time  as  I  was 
melancholy,  and  she  found  me  hanging  beliind  the 
door ;  I  don't  believe  there's  a  wife  in  the  parish 
would  have  done  so  by  her  husband. 

Dvi  Cant.  I  believe  'tis  near  dinner-time  ;  and 
Sir  John  will  require  my  attendance. 

Maw.  Oh  !  I  am  troublesome  ;  nay,  I  onlj  come 
to  you.  Doctor,  with  a  message  from  Mrs.  Grant.  I 
wish  your  ladyship  heartily  and  heartily  farewell ; 
Doctor,  a  good  day  to  you. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  Mr.  Mawworm,  call  on  me 
some  time  this  afternoon  ;  I  want  to  have  a  little 
private  discourse  with  you;  and  pray,  my  service  to 
your  spouse. 

Maw.  I  will,  madam  ;  you  are  a  malefactor  to 
all  goodness  ;  I'll  wait  upon  your  ladyship  ;  I  wiU, 
indeed.  ( Going,  returns.)  Oh  [  Doctor,  that's  true  ; 
Susy  desired  me  to  give  her  kind  love  and  respects 
to  you.  [E.\:it. 

hr.  Cant.  Madam,  if  you  please,  I  will  lead 
you  into  the  parlour. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  No,  Doctor,  my  coach  waits  at 
the  door.    "  Enter  Seyward. 

Dr.  Cant.  Charles,  you  may  lay  those  papers 
by  again,  but  in  some  place  where  you'll  easily  find 
them  ;  for  I  believe  we  shall  have  occasion  for  them 
some  time  this  afternoon. 

Seyw'.     I'll  take  care,  sir. 

[Exeunt  Doctor  and  Old  Lady  Lambert. 
Occasion  for  them  this  afternoon!  Then  there's 
no  time  to  be  lost ;  the  coast  is  clear,  and  this  is 
her  chamber.  What's  the  matter  with  me  ?  The 
thought  of  speaking  to  her  throws  me  into  a  dis- 
order. There'snobody  within,  I  believe  ;  I'll  knock 
again.     [£n<er  Betty.]     Is  your  lady  busy? 

Betty.     I  believe  she  s  only  reading,  sir. 

Seijw.  Will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  let  her 
know,  if  she's  at  leisure,  I  beg  to  ,speak  with  her 
upon  some  earnest  business? 

JSnfer  Charlotte. 

Charl.     Who's  that? 

Betty.  She's  here.  Mr.  Seyward,  madam,  de- 
sires to  speak  with  you. 

Charl.  Oh!  your  servant, Mr.  Seyward.  Here, 
take  this  odious  Homer,  and  lay  him  up  again  ;  he 
tires  me.  [Exit  Betty.'j  How  could  the  blind 
wretch  make  such  a  horrid  fuss  about  a  fine  woman, 
for  so  many  volumes  together,  and  give  us  no  account 
of  her  amours  ?  You  have  read  hjni,  I  suppose,  in 
the  Greek,  Mr.  Seywa.-d? 


Seyw.     Not  lately,  madam. 

Charl.  But  do  you  so  violently  admire  him  now  ? 

Seyw.  The  critics  say  he  has  his  beauties, 
madam  ;  but  Ovid  has  been  always  my  favourite. 

Charl.     Ovid !  oh,  he  is  ravishing  ! 

Seyw.     So  art  thou,  to  madness  !     (Aside. J 

Charl.  Lnd !  how  could  one  do  to  learu  Greek  ? 
Were  you  a  great  while  about  it? 

Seyw.  It  has  been  half  the  business  of  my  life, 
madam. 

Charl.  That's  cruel  now ;  then  you  think  one 
could  not  be  mistress  of  it  in  a  month  of  two  ? 

Seyiv.     Not  easily,  madam. 

Charl.  They  tell  me  it  has  the  softest  tone  for 
love  of  any  language  in  the  world.  I  fancy  I  could 
soon  learn  it.    I  know  three  words  of  it  already, 

Seyw.     Pray,  madam,  what  are  they  ? 

Charl.    Stay,  let  me  see,  oh,  ay !    Zoe  kai  psuche. 

Seyw.  I  hope  you  know  the  English  of  them, 
madam  ? 

Charl.  Oh,  lud!  I  hope  there  is  no  harm  in  it. 
I'm  sure  I  heard  the  Doctor  say  it  to  my  lady.  Pray, 
what  is  it  ? 

Seyw.  You  must  first  imagine,  madam,  a  tender 
lover,  gazing  on  his  mistress ;  and  then  indeed,  they 
have  a  softness  in  them ;  as  thus,  Zoe  kai  psuche '. 
my  life!  my  soul! 

Charl.  Oh!  the  impudent  young  rogue!  how  his 
eyes  spoke  too !  What  the  deuce  can  he  want  with 
me  ?  It  always  run  in  my  head  that  this  fellow  had 
something  in  him  above  his  condition;  I'll  know 
immediately.  Well,  but  your  business  with  me, 
Mr.  Seyward  ?  You  have  something  of  love  in 
your  head,  I'll  lay  my  life  on't. 

Seyw.     I  never  yet  durst  own  it,  madam. 

Charl.     Why,  what's  the  matter? 

Seyw.  My  story  is  too  melancholy  to  entertain  a 
mind  so  much  at  ease  as  your's. 

Charl.  Oh!  I  love  melancholy  stories,  of  all 
things.  Pray,  how  long  have  you  lived  with  your 
uncle,  Mr.  Seyward? 

Seyw.  With  Doctor  Cantwell,  I  suppose  you 
mean,  madam? 

Charl.     Ay. 

Seyw,     He's  no  uncle  of  mine,  madam. 

Charl.     You  surprise  me !  not  your  uncle? 

Seyw.  No,  madam  ;  but  that's  not  the  only  cha- 
racter the  Doctor  assumes,  to  which  he  has  no  right. 

Charl.     Lud!  I  am  concerned  for  you. 

Seytv.     So  you  would,  madam,  if  you  knew  all. 

Charl.  I  am  already  ;  but  if  there  are  any  further 
particulars  of  your  story,  pray,  let  me  hear  them  ; 
and  should  any  services  be  in  my  power,  I  am  sure 
you  may  command  them. 

Seyw.  You  treat  me  with  so  kind,  so  gentle  a 
hand,  that  I  will  unbosom  myself  to  you.  My  fa- 
ther madam,  was  the  younger  branch  of  a  genteel 
family  in  the  north  ;  his  name,  Trueman  ;  but  dying 
while  I  was  yet  in  my  infancy,  I  was  left  wholly 
dependant  on  my  mother ;  a  woman  really  pious  and 
well-meaning,  but — in  short,  madam.  Doctor  Cant- 
well  fatally  got  acquainted  with  her,  and  as  he  is 
now  your  father's  bosom  counsellor,  soon  became 
tier's.  She  died,  madam,  when  I  was  but  eight 
years  old;  and  then  I  was,  indeed,  left  an  orphan. 

Charl.     Poor  creature !  Lud !   I  cannot  bear  it ! 

Seyw.  She  left  Doctor  Cantwell  her  sole  heir  and 
executor:  but  I  must  do  her  the  justice  to  say,  I 
believe  it  was  in  the  coutirmation  that  he  would 
take  care  of,  and  do  justice  to  me  ;  and,  indeed  he 
has  so  far  taken  care  of  me,  that  he  sent  me  to  a  se- 
minary abroad,  and  for  these  three  years  last  past 
has  kept  me  with  him. 

Charl.  A  seminary  !  Oh  !  heavens !  but  why 
have  you  not  striven  to  do  yourself  justice  ? 

Seyw.  Thrown  so  young  into  his  power,  as  I 
was,  unknown  and  friendless,  to  whom  could  I 
apply  for  succour?  Nay,  madam,  I  will  confess, 
that,  on  my  return  to  England,  I  was  at  first  tainted 
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with  his  enthusiastic  notions  myself;  and,  for  some 
time,  as  much  imposed  upon  by  him,  as  others ; 
'till,  by  degrees,  as  he  found  it  necessary  to  make 
use  of,  or  totally  discard  me,  ^which  last  he  did  not 
think  prudent  to  do,)  he  was  obliged  to  unveil  him- 
self to  me  in  his  proper  colours  ;  and  I' believe  T  can 
inform  you  of  some  parts  of  his  private  character, 
that  may  be  the  means  of  detecting  one  of  the  wick- 
edest impostors  that  ever  practised  upon  credulity. 
Charl.  But  how  has  the  wretch  dared  to  treat 
you  ? 

Seyw.  In  his  ill  and  insolent  humours,  madam, 
he  has  sometimes  the  presumption  to  tell  me,  that 
I  am  the  object  of  his  charity  ;  and  I  own,  madam, 
that  I  am  humbled  in  my  opinion,  by  his  having 
drawn  me  into  a  connivance  at  some  actions,  which 
I  can't  look  back  on  without  hoiTor  ! 

Charl.  Indeed,  you  can't  tell  how  I  pity  you  ; 
and  depend  upon  it,  if  it  be  possible  to  serve  you, 
by  getting  you  out  of  the  hands  of  this  monster,  I 
will. 

Seyw.  Once  more,  madam,  let  me  assure  you, 
that  your  generous  inclination  would  be  a  consola- 
tion to  me  in  the  worst  misfortunes  ;  and,  even  in 
the  last  moment  of  painful  death,  would  give  mj' 
heart  a  joy. 

Charl.  Lud!  the  poor  unfortunate  boy  loves 
me,  too !  What  shall  I  do  with  him  ?  Pray,  Mr.  Sey- 
ward,  what  paper  is  that  you  have  in  your  hand? 
Is  it  relative  to — • 

Seyw.  Another  instance  of  the  conscience  and 
gratitude  which  animates  our  worthy  Doctor. 

Cliarl.  You  frighten  me  !  Pray  what  is  the  pur- 
port of  it  ?  Is  it  neither  signed  nor  sealed  ? 

Seyw.  No,  madam  ;  therefore  to  prevent  it,  by 
this  timely  notice,  was  my  business  here  with  you. 
Your  father  gave  it  to  the  Doctor  first,  to  show  his 
counsel;  who  having  approved  it,  I  understand 
this  evening  it  will  be  executed. 
Charl.     But  what  is  it? 

Seytv.  It  grants  to  Doctor  Cantwell,  in  present, 
four  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  of  which  this  very 
house  is  part ;  and,  at  your  father's  death,  invests 
him  in  the  whole  remainder  of  his  freehold  estate. 
For  you,  indeed,  there  is  a  charge  of  four  thousand 
pounds  upon  it,  provided  you  marry  with  the  Doc- 
tor's consent;  if  not,  'tis  added  to  my  lady's  join- 
ture ;  but  your  brother,  madam,  is,  without  condi- 
tions, utterly  disinherited. 

Charl.  I  am  confounded  !  What  will  become 
of  us !  My  father  now,  I  find,  was  serious.  Oh  ! 
this  insinuating  hypocrite !  Let  me  see, — ay,  I  will 
go  this  minute.  Sir,  dare  you  trust  this  in  my  hands 
for  an  hour  only  ? 

Seyw.  Anything  to  serve  you.  (Bell  rings.) 
Charl.  Hark!  they  ring  to  dinner:  pray,  sir, 
step  in  :  say  I  am  obliged  to  dine  abroad  ;  and 
whisper  one  of  the  footmen  to  get  a  chair  imme- 
diately ;  then  do  you  take  a  proper  occasion  to  slip 
out  after  me  to  Mr.  Double's  chambers  in  the  Tem- 
ple ;  there  I  shall  have  time  to  talk  further  with 
you.  l^E.veunt  Charlotte  and  Seytvard. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — A  Dressing-room,  ivith  tables  and  chairs. 
Enter  Charlotte  and  Betty. 

Charl.  Has  any  one  been  tospeak  with  me,  Betty? 

Betty.  Only  Mr.  Darnley,  madam  ;  he  said  he 
would  call  again,  and  bid  his  servant  stay  below,  to 
give  him  notice  when  you  came  home. 

Charl.     Y"ou  don't  know  what  he  wanted  ? 

Betty.  No,  madam  ;  he  seemed  very  uneasy  at 
your  being  abroad. 

Charl.  Well,  go  ;  T'U  see  him.  [E.vit  Betty. ^ 
Ten  to  one  but  his  wise  head  has  found  out  some- 
thing to  be  jealous  of:  if  he  lets  me  see  it,  I  shall 
be  sure  to  make  him  infinitely  easy.  Here  he  comes. 
Enter  Darnley. 

Darn.     Your  humble  servant,  madam. 


Charl.     Your  servant,  sir. 
Darn.     You  have  been  abroad,  I  hear  ? 
Charl.     Yes,  and  now  I  am  come  home,  you  see. 
Darn.     You  seem  to  turn  upon  my  words,  ma- 
dam !  Is  there  any  thing  particular  in  them  ? 

Charl.  As  much  as  there  is  in  my  being  abroad, 
I  believe. 

Darn.  Might  I  not  say  you  have  been  abroad, 
without  giving  oflence? 

Charl.  And  might  I  not  as  well  say,  I  was  come 
home,  without  your  being  so  grave  upon  it  ? 

Darn.  Do  you  know  anything  that  should  make 
me  grave? 

Charl.  I  know,  if  you  are  so,  I  am  the  worst 
person  in  the  world  you  can  possibly  show  it  to. 

Darn.  Nay,  I  don't  suppose  you  do  anything 
you  won't  justify. 

Charl.  Oh !  then  I  find  I  have  done  something 
you  think  I  can't  justify. 

Darn.  I  don't  say  that  neither.  Perhaps  I  am 
wrong  in  what  I  have  saiti ;  but  I  have  so  often 
used  to  ask  pardon  for  your  being  in  the  wrong, 
that  I  am  resolved  henceforth  never  to  rely  on  the 
insolent  evidence  of  my  own  senses. 

Charl.  You  don't  know,  now,  perhaps,  that  I 
think  this  pretty  smart  speech  of  your's  is  very 
dull ;  but,  since  that's  a  fault  you  can't  help,  I  will 
j)ot  take  it  ill.  Come  now,  be  as  sincere  on  your 
side,  and  tell  me  seriously,  is  not  what  real  business 
I  had  abroad,  the  very  tiling  you  want  to  be  made 
easy  in  ? 

Darn.  If  I  thought  you  would  make  me  easy,  I 
would  own  it, 

Charl.  Now  do  we  come  to  the  point.  To-mor- 
row morning,  then,  I  give  you  my  word,  to  let  yon 
know  it  all ;  'till  when,  there  is  a  necessity  for  it 
being  a  secret ;  and  I  insist  upon  your  believing  it. 
Darn.  But  pray,  madam,  what  am  I  to  do  with 
private  imagination  in  the  meantime  ?  That  is  not 
in  my  power  to  confine  ;  and  sure,  you  won't  be 
offended,  if  to  avoid  the  tortures  that  may  give  me, 
I  beg  you'll  trust  me  with  the  secret  now. 

Charl.  Don't  press  me  ;  for  positively  I  will  not.  ' 
Darn.  Will  not!   Cannot  had  been  a  kinder  term. 
Is  my  disquiet  of  so  little  moment  to  you? 

Charl.  Of  hone,  while  your  disquiet  dares  not 
trust  the  assurances  I  have  given  you.  If  you 
expect  I  should  confide  in  you  for  life,  don't  let  me 
see  yon  dare  not  take  my  word  for  a  day  ;  and  if 
you  are  wise,  you'll  think  so  fair  a  trial  a  favour. 
Come,  come,  there's  nothing  shows  so  low  a  mind, 
as  those  grave  and  insolent  jealousies. 

Darn.  However,  madam,  mine  you  won't  find  so 
low  as  you  imagine  ;  and  since  I  see  your  tyranny 
arises  from  your  mean  opinion  of  me,  'tis  time  to 
be  myself,  and  disavow  your  power.  You  use  it 
now  beyond  my  bearing ;  not  only  impose  on  me  to 
disbelieve  my  senses,  but  do  it  with  such  an  impe- 
rious air,  as  if  my  manly  reason  were  your  slave ; 
and  this  despicable  frame,  that  follows  you,  durst 
shew  no  signs  of  life  but  what  you  vouchsafe  to 
give  it. 

Charl.  You  are  in  the  right.  Go  on  ;  suspect  me 
still;  believe  the  worst  you  can;  'tis  all  true;  I  don't 
justify  myself.  Why  do  you  trouble  me  with  your 
complaints  ?  If  you  are  master  of  that  manly  reason 
you  have  boasted,  give  a  manly  proof  of  it ;  at  once 
resume  your  liberty  ;  despise  me  ;  go  off  in  triumph 
now,  like  a  king  in  a  tragedy.  .,  - . 

Darn.  Is  this  the  end  of  all  then  ?  And  are  thoa^ 
tender  protestations  you  have  made  me  (for  such  I 
thought  them)  when,  with  a  kind  of  reluctance, 
you  gave  me  something  more  than  hope — what  all — 
oh,  Charlotte  !  all  come  to  this  ? 

Charl.  Oh,  lud  !  I  am  growing  silly  ;  if  I  hear 
on,  I  shall  tell  him  everything  ;  ^is  but  another 
struggle,  and  I  shall  conquer  it.  (Aside.)  So  you 
are  not  gone,  I  see. 

Darn.     Do  you  then  wish  me  gone,  madam 
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Charl.    Your  manly  reasou  will  direct  you. 

Darn,    This  is  too  much  ;  my  heart  can  bear  no 
more  !     What !  am  I  rooted  here  ? 
Enter  Seyward. 

Charl.  At  last  I  am  relieved.  Well,  Mr.  Sey- 
ward, is  it  done? 

Seyio.  I  did  not  stir  from  the  desk  till  it  was 
entirely  finished. 

Charl.     Where's  the  original  ? 

Seyw.     This  is  it,  madam. 

Charl.  Verywell;  that,  you  know,  youmustkeep; 
but  come,  we  must  lose  no  time  ;  we  will  examine 
this  in  the  next  room.    Now  I  feel  for  him.     [Exit. 

Darn.  This  is  not  to  be  borne.  Pray,  Mr.  Charles, 
what  private  business  have  you  with  that  lady  ? 

Seyw.     Sir! 

Darn.     I  must  know,  young  man. 

Seyw.  Not  quite  so  young,  but  I  can  keep  a  secret, 
and  a  lady's  too  ;  you'll  excuse  me,  sir !        [Exit. 

Darn.  'Sdeath  !  I  shall  be  laughed  at  by  every- 
body ;  I  shall  be  distracted.  This  young  fellow 
should  repent  his  pertness,  did  not  this  house  pro- 
tect him.  This  is  Charlotte's  contrivance  to  distract 
me  ;  bat, — but  what  ?  Oh  !  I  have  love  enough  to 
bear  this,  and  ten  times  as  much. 

Enter  Colonel  Lambert. 

Col  Lamb.     What ! — in  raptures  ! 

Darn.     Pr'ythee — I  am  unfit  to  talk  with  you. 

Col.  Lamb.  What !  is  Charlotte  in  her  airs  again? 

Darn.     T  know  not  what  she  is. 

Col.  Lamb.     Do  you  know  where  she  is? 

Darn.  Retired  this  moment  to  her  chamber 
with  the  young  fellow  there,   the  Doctor's  nephew. 

Col.  Lamb.  Why,  you  are  not  jealous  of  the 
Doctor,  I  hope  ? 

Darn.  Perhaps  she'll  be  less  reserved  to  you, 
and  tell  you  wherein  I  have  mistaken  her. 

Col.  Lamb.  Poor  Frank !  Every  plot  I  lay  upon 
my  sister's  inclination  for  you,  you  are  sure  to  ruin 
by  your  own  conduct. 

Darn.  I  own  I  have  too  little  temper,  and  too 
much  real  passion,  for  a  modish  lover. 

Col.  Lamb.  Come,  come  ;  make  yourself  easy 
once  more  ;  I'll  undertake  for  you.  If  you'll  fetch 
a  cool  turn  in  the  Park,  upon  Constitution  Hill,  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  I'll  come  to  you,  and  make 
you  perfectly  easy. 

Dam.  Dear  Tom,  you  are  a  friend  indeed !  I 
have  a  thousand  things, — but  you  shall  find  me 
there.  ^Exit, 

Enter  CHARLOTTE  and  Seyward. 

Ct)l.  Lamb.  How  now,  sister;  what  have  you 
done  to  Darnley  ?  The  poor  fellow  looks  as  if  he 
had  killed  your  parrot. 

Charl.  Psha !  you  know  him  well  enough ;  I've 
only  been  setting  him  a  love  lesson ;  it  a  little  puz- 
zles him  to  get  through  it  at  first,  but  he'll  know  it 
all  by  to-morrow.  You  will  be  sure  to  be  in  the 
way,  Mr.  Seyward.  , 

Seyw.  Madam,  you  may  depend  upon  me ;  I 
have  my  full  instructions.  [Exit. 

Col.  Lamb.  O  ho  !  here's  the  business  then  ;  and 
it  seems  that  Darnley  was  not  to  be  trusted  with  it. 
Ha !  ha !  and  pr'ythee,  what  is  the  mighty  secret 
that  is  transacted  between  Seyward  and  you  ? 

Charl.  That's  what  he  would  have  known,  in- 
deed ;  but  you  must  know,  I  don't  think  it  proper 
to  let  you  tell  him  either,  for  all  your  sly  manner  of 
asking. 

Col.  Lamb.  Pray  take  your  own  time,  dear 
madam  ;  I  am  not  in  haste  to  know,  I  assure  you. 

Charl.  Well,  but  hold;  on  second  thoughts, 
you  shall  know  part  of  this  affair  between  Seyward 
and  me  ;  nay,  I  give  you  leave  to  tell  Darnley  too, 
on  some  conditions  :  'tis  true,  I  did  design  to  have 
surprised  you ;  but  now  my  mind's  altered,  that's 
enough. 

Col.  Lamb.  Ay,  for  any  mortal's  satisfaction, 
but  here  comes  my  lady. 


Enfer  LADY  LAMBERT. 

Lady  Lamb.  Away,  away,  Colonel  and  Charlotte, 
both  of  you  away  this  instant. 

Charl.     What's  the  matter,  madam  ? 

Lady  Lamb.  I  am  going  to  put  the  Doctor  to 
his  trial,  that's  all.  I  have  considered  the  proposal 
yon  have  made  me  to-day.  Colonel,  and  am  con- 
vinced it  ought  not  to  be  delayed  an  instant :  sojust 
now,  I  told  the  Doctor  in  a  half-whisper,  that  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  a  word  in  private  with  him 
here ;  and  he  said  he  would  wait  upon  me  presently  ; 
but  must  I  play  a  traitorous  part  now,  and  instead 
of  persuading  you  to  the  Doctor,  persuade  the 
Doctor  against  you  ? 

Charl.  Dear  madam,  why  not  ?  One  moment's 
truce  with  the  prude,  I  beg  of  you  ;  don't  startle  at 
his  first  declaration,  but  let  him  go  on,  'till  he 
shows  the  very  bottom  of  his  ugly  hear^t. 

Lady  Lamb.  I  warrant  you,  I'll  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  him  ;  but,  as  I  live,  here  he  comes ! 

Charl.     Come  then,  brother,   you  and  I  will  be 
commode,  and  steal  off.      [Exeunt  Charl.  and  Col. 
Enter  Doctor  CantWELL.    The  Col.  listening. 

Dr.  Cant.  Here  I  am,  madam,  at  your  lady- 
ship's command ;  how  happy  am  I  that  you  think 
me  worthy. 

Lady  Lamb.     Please  to  sit,  sir.   (They  sit.) 

Dr.  Cant.  Well,  but,  dear  lady — Ha!  you  can't 
conceive  the  joyousness  I  feel  at  this  so  much  de- 
sired interview.  Ah  !  ah !  I  have  a  thousand 
friendly  things  to  say  to  you.  And  how  stands  your 
precious  health  ?  Is  your  naughty  cold  abated  yet  ? 
I  have  scarce  closed  my  eyes  these  two  nights  witli 
my  concern  for  you. 

Lady  Lamb.  Your  charity  is  too  far  concerned 
for  me. 

Dr.  Cant.  Ah !  don't  say  so  :  don't  say  so  :  you 
merit  more  than  mortal  man  can  do  for  you. 

Lady  Lamb.     Indeed  you  overrate  me. 

Dr.  Cant.  I  speak  it  from  my  heart :  indeed, 
indeed,  indeed,  I  do.     (Pressing  her  hand.) 

Lady  Lamb.     O  dear!  you  hurt  my  hand,  sir. 

Dr.  Cant.  Impute  it  to  my  zeal,  and  want  of 
words  for  expression  :  precious  soul !  I  would  not 
harm  you  for  the  world ;  no,  it  would  be  the  whole 
business  of  my  life 

Lady  Lamb,  But  to  the  affair  I  would  speak  to 
you  about. 

Dr.  Cant.  Ah!  thou  heavenly  woman  !  (Placing 
his  hand  on  her  knee.) 

Lady  Lamb.     Your  hand  need  not  be  there,  sir. 

Dr.  Cant,  I  was  admiring  the  softness  of  this 
silk.  They  are  indeed  come  to  prodigious  perfec- 
tion in  all  manufactures  :  how  wonderful  is  human 
art !  Here  it  disputes  the  prize  with  nature.  That 
all  this  soft  and  gaudy  lustre  should  be  brought 
from  the  labours  of  a  poor  worm  ! 

Lady  Lamb.  But  our  business,  sir,  is  upon 
another  subject.  Sir  John  informs  me,  that  he 
thinks  himself  under  no  obligations  to  Mr.  Darnley, 
and  therefore  resolves  to  give  his  daughter  to  you. 

Dr.  Cant.  Such  a  thing  has  been  mentioned, 
madam  ;  but,  to  deal  sincerely  with  you,  that  is  not 
the  happiness  I  sigh  after;  there  is  a  soft  and  se- 
rious excellence  for  me,  very  different  from  what 
jbur  step-daughter  possesses. 

Lady  Lamb.  Well,  sir,  pray  be  sincere,  and 
open  your  heart  to  me. 

Dr.  Cant.  Open  my  heart !  Can  you  then,  sweet 
lady,  be  yet  a  stranger  to  it  ?  Has  no  action  of  my 
life  been  able  to  inform  you  of  my  real  thoughts  ? 

Lady  Lamb,  Well,  sir  ;  I  take  all  this,  as  I 
suppose  you  intend  it,  for  my  good,  and  spiritual 
welfare. 

Dr,  Cant,     Indeed  I  mean  you  cordial  service. 

Lady  Lamb.  I  dare  say  you  do.  You  are  above 
the  low,  momentary  views  of  this  world. 

Dr.  Cant.  Why,  I  should  be  so  :  and  yet,  alas! 
I  find  this  mortal  clothing  of  my  soul  is  made  like 
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other  men's,  of  sensual  flesh  and  blood,  and  has  its 
frailties. 

Lady  Lamb.  We  all  have  those ;  but  your's  are 
well  corrected  by  your  divine  and  virtuous  con- 
templations. 

Dr.  Cant.  Alas !  madam ;  my  heart  is  not  of 
stoue.  I  may  resist ;  call  all  my  prayers,  my  fast- 
ings, tears,  and  penance,  to  my  aid  ;  but  yet  I  am 
not  an  angel.  I  am  still  but  a  man  ;  and  virtue 
may  strive,  but  nature  will  be  uppermost.  I  love 
you  then,  madam. 

Lady  Lamb,  {They  rise.)  Hold,  sir!  Suppose 
I  now  should  let  my  husband,  your  benefactor, 
know  the  favour  you  design  him. 

Dr.  Cant.    You  cannot  be  so  cruel ! 

Lady  Lamb,    Nor  will,  on  this  condition  ;   that 
you  instantly  renounce  all  claim  and  title  to  Char- 
lotte,  and  use  your  utmost  interest  with  Sir  John, 
to  give  her,  with  her  full  fortune,  to  Mr.  Darnley. 
Colonel  Lambert  advances  between  them. 

Col.  Lamb.  Villain  !  monster  !  perfidious  and 
ungrateful  traitor !  Your  hypocrisy,  your  false 
zeal  is  discovered  ;  and  I  am  sent  here,  by  the  hand 
of  insulted  heaven,  to  lay  you  open  to  my  father, 
and  expose  you  to  the  world. 

Dr.  Cant.     Ha ! 

Lady  Lamb.    O  !  unthinking  Colonel ! 

Col.  Lamb.  Well,  sir,  what  have  you  to  say  for 
yourself  ? 

Dr.  Cant.  T  have  nothing  to  say  to  you,  Colonel, 
nor  for  you  ;  but  you  shall  have  my  prayers. 

Col.  Lamb.  Why,  you  profligate  hypocrite  I 
Do  you  think  to  carry  off  your  villainy  with  that 
sanctified  air? 

Dr.  Cant.  I  know  not  what  you  mean,  sir.  I 
have  been  in  discourse  here  with  my  good  lady,  by 
permission  of  your  worthy  father. 

Col.  Lamb.  Dog !  did  my  father  desire  you  to 
talk  of  love  to  my  lady  ? 

Dr.  Cant.  Call  me  not  dog.  Colonel !  I  hope 
we  are  both  brother  Christians.  Yes,  I  will  own  I 
did  beg  leave  to  talk  to  her  of  love  ;  for,  alas  !  I 
am  but  a  man',  yet  if  my  passion  for  your  dear 
sister,  which  I  cannot  control,  be  sinful — 

Lady  Lamb,  (Aside  to  the  Colonel.)  Your  noise, 
I  perceive,  is  bringing  up  Sir  John.  Manage  with 
him  as  you  will,  at  present ;  I  will  withdraw ;  for 
I  have  an  after-game  to  play,  which  may  yet  put  this 
wretch  efFectuaUy  into  our  power.  [Exit. 

Enter  Sir  John  Lambert. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.     What  uproar  is  this? 

Col.  Lamb.  Nothing,  sir !  nothing !  only  a  little 
broil  of  the  good  Doctor's  here.  You  are  well  re- 
warded for  your  kindness ;  and  he  would  fain  pay 
it  back,  with  triple  interest,  to  your  wife  :  in  short, 
sir,  I  took  him  here  in  the  very  fact  of  making  a 
criminal  declaration  of  love  to  my  lady. 

Dr.  Cant.  Why,  why.  Sir  John,  would  you  not 
let  me  leave  your  house?  I  knew  some  dreadful 
method  would  be  taken  to  drive  me  hence. — O! 
be  not  angry,  good  Colonel:  but  indeed,  and 
indeed,  y.ou  use  me  cruelly. 

Sir  X.  Lamb.  Horrible,  wicked  creature ! — 
Doctor,  let  me  hear  it  from  you. 

Dr.  Cant.  Alas !  sir,  I  am  in  the  dark  as  much 
as  you  ;  but  it  should  seem,  for  what  purpose  he 
best  knows,  your  son  hid  himself  somewhere  here- 
abouts ;  and  while  I  was  talking  to  my  lady,  rushed 
in  upon  as.  You  know  the  subject,  sir,  on  which 
I  was  to  entertain  her ;  and  I  might  speak  of  my 
love  to  your  daughter,  with  more  warmth  than 
perhaps  I  ought  •,  which  the  Colonel  overhearing, 
might  possibly  imagine  I  was  addressing  my  lady 
herself;  for  I  will  not  suspect,  no,  heaven  forbid! 
I  will  not  suspect  that  he  would  intentionally  forge 
a  falsehood  to  dishonour  me. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Now,  vile  detractor  of  all  virtue! 
is  your  outrageous  malice  confounded  ?  What  he 
tells  you  is  true ;  he  has  been  talking  to  my  lady 


by  my  consent ;  and  what  he  said,  he  said  by  my 
orders.  Good  man,  be  not  concerned ;  for  I  see 
through  their  vile  designs.  Here,  thou  curse  of 
my  life,  if  thou  art  not  lost  to  conscience,  and  all 
sense  of  honour,  repair  the  injury  you  have 
attempted,  by  confessing  your  rancour,  and  throw- 
ing yourself  at  his  feet. 

Dr.  Cant.  Oh,  Sir  John  ! — for  my  sake — I  will 
throw  myself  at  the  Colonel's  feet;  nay,  if  that  will 
please  him,  he  shall  tread  on  my  neck. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  What !  mute,  defenceless,  hard- 
ened in  thy  malice  ? 

Col.  Lamb.  I  scorn  the  imputation,  sir ;  and 
with  the  same  repeated  honesty  avow  (however 
cunningly  he  may  have  devised  this  gloss)  that  you 
are  deceived.  What  I  tell  you,  sir,  is  true  ;  these 
eyes,  these  ears,  were  witnesses  of  his  audacious 
love,  without  the  mention  of  my  sister's  name  ; — 
directly,  plainly,  grossly  tending  to  abuse  the 
honour  of  your  bed. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Villain !  this  instant  leave  my 
sight,  my  house,  my  family,  for  ever ! 

Dr.  Cant,  Hold,  good  Sir  John  :  I  am  now 
recovered  from  my  surprise ;  let  me  then  be  an 
humble  mediator.  On  my  account,  this  must  not 
be :  I  grant  it  possible,  your  son  loves  me  not ; 
but  you  must  grant  it  too,  as  possible,  he  might 
mistake  me  ;  to  accuse  me  then,  was  but  the  error 
of  his  virtue  :  you  ought  to  love  him,  and  thank 
him  for  his  watchful  care. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Hear  this,  perverse  and  reprobate ! 
Could'st  thou  wrong  such  more  than  mortal  virtue? 

Col.  Lamb.  Wrong  him !  The  hardened  impu- 
dence of  this  painted  charity — ■ 

Sir  J.  Lamb.     Peace,  graceless  infidel ! 

Col.  Lamb.  No,  sir  ;  though  I  would  hazard 
life  to  gain  you  from  the  clutches  of  that  wretch, 
I  could  die  to  reconcile  my  duty  to  your  favour  ; 
yet,  on  the  terms  his  villainy  offers,  it  is  merit  to 
refuse  it : — but,  sir,  I'll  trouble  you  no  more  ;  to- 
day is  his,  to-morrow  may  be  mine.  [Exit. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Come,  my  friend ;  we'll  go  this 
instant,  and  sign  the  settlement;  for  that  wretch 
ought  to  be  punished,  who,  I  now  see,  is  incor- 
rigible, and  given  over  to  perdition. 

Dr.  Cant.  And  do  you  think  I  take  your  estate 
with  such  views?  No,  sir,  I  receive  it,  that  I 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  rouse  his  mind  to 
virtue,  by  showing  him  an  instance  of  the  forgive- 
ness of  injuries  ;  the  return  of  good  for  evil ! 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  O,  my  dear  friend !  my  stay  and  my 
guide  !  I  am  impatient  'till  the  affair  is  concluded. 

Dr.  Cant.  The  will  of  heaven  be  done  in  all  things. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.     Poor  dear  man  !  [Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — A  Parlour  in  Sir  John  Lambert's  house. 
Enter  Charlotte  and  Skyward. 

Charl,    You  were  a  witness,  then? 

Seyw.  I  saw  it  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered, 
madam. 

Charl.  And  all  passed  without  the  least  suspicion  ? 

Seyw.  Sir  John  signed  it  with  such  earnestness,  and 
the  Doctor  received  it  with  such  seemin  g  reluctance, 
that  neither  had  the  curiosity  to  examkie  aline  of  it. 

Charl.  Well,  Mr.  Seyward,  whether  it  succeeds 
to  our  ends  or  not,  we  have  still  the  same  obliga- 
tion to  you.  You  saw  with  what  friendly  warmth 
my  brother  heard  your  story  ;  and  I  don't  in  the 
least  doubt  his  being  able  to  do  something  for  you. 

Seyw.  What  I  have  done,  my  duty  bound  me 
to ;  but  pray,  madam,  give  me  leave,  without 
offence,  to  ask  you  one  innocent  question. 

Charl.     Freely. 

Seyw.  Have  you  never  suspected,  that  in  all 
this  afl'air,  I  have  had  some  secret,  stronger  motives 
than  barely  duty  ? 

Charl.  Yes.  But  have  you  been  in  no  appre- 
hension I  should  discover  that  motive? 
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Seyw.  Pray  pardon  me ;  I  see  already  I  have 
gone  too  far. 

Chart,  Not  at  all;  it  loses  voa^no  merit  with 
me  ;  nor  is  it  in  my  nature  to  use  any  one  ill  that 
loves  me,  unle'ss  I  loved  that  one  again  ;  then,  in- 
deed, there  might  be  danger.  Come,  don't  look 
grave;  my  inclinations  to  another  shall  not  hinder 
me  paying  every  one  what's  due  to  their  merit:  I 
shall,  therefore,  always  think  myself  obliged  to 
treat  your  misfortunes  and  your  modesty  with  the 
utmost  tenderness. 

Seyui.     Your  good  opinion  is  all  I  aim  at. 

Chart.  Ay,  but  the  more  I  give  it  you,  the  bet- 
ter you'll  think  of  me  stiU ;  and  then  I  must  think 
the  better  of  you  again,  and  you  the  better  of  me 
upon  that  too ;  and  so,  at  last,  I  shall  think  seriously, 
and  you'U  begin  to  think  ill  of  ine :  but  I  hope, 
Mr.  Seyward,  your  good  sense  wUl  prevent  all  this. 

Seyiv.  1  see  my  folly,  madam,  and  blush  at  my 
presumption.     I  humbly  take  my  leave.       [Exit. 

Chart.  Well,  he's  a  pretty  young  fellow  after 
all ;  and  the  very  first,  sure,  that  ever  heard  reason 
against  himself  with  so  good  an  understanding. 
Lud  !  how  one  ma}'  live  and  learn  !  I  could  not 
believe  that  modesty  in  a  young  fellow  could  have 
been  so  amiable  ;  and  though  I  own  there  is,  I 
know  not  what,  of  dear  delight  in  indulging  one's 
vanity  with  them,  yet,  upon  serious  reflection,  I 
mast  confess,  that  truth  and  sincerity  have  a 
thousand  charms  beyond  it.  I  believe  I  had  as 
good  confess  all  this  to  Darnley,  and  e'en  make 
up  the  bustle  with  him  too  ;  but  then  he  will  so 
tease  one  for  instances  of  real  inclination — O  gad! 
I  can't  bear  the  thought  on't ;  and  yet  we  must 
come  together  too.  Well,  nature  knows  the  way 
to  be  sure,  and  so  I'll  e'en  trust  to  her  for  it. 
Enter  Lady  Lambert. 

Lady  Lamb.  Dear  Charlotte,  what  will  become 
of  us  ? 

Chart,     Pray  explain,  madam. 

Lady  Lamb.  In  spite  of  all  I  could  urge,  he 
has  consented  that  the  Doctor  shall  this  minute 
come,  and  be  his  own  advocate  with  j'ou. 

Cliart,  I'm  glad  on't ;  for  the  beast  must  come 
like  a  bear  to  the  stake.  I'm  sure  he  knows  I 
shall  bait  him. 

Lady  Lamb,  No  matter  for  that ;  he  presses  it, 
to  keep  Sir  John  still  blind  to  his  wicked  design 
upon  me ;  therefore,  I  come  to  give  you  notice^ 
that  you  might  be  prepared  to  receive  him. 

Chart.  I'm  obliged  to  your  ladyship.  Our 
meeting  will  be  a  tender  scene,  no  doubt  on't. 

Lady  Lamb.  I  think  I  hear  the  Doctor  coming 
up  stairs.  My  dear  girl,  at  any  rate,  keep  your 
temper.  I  shall  expect  you  in  my  dressing-rooTii, 
to  tell  me  the  particulars  of  your  conduct.    [Exit, 

Cliarl.  He  must  have  a  great  deal  of  impudence, 
to  come  in  this  manner  to  me. 

Enter  Betty,  introducing  Dr.  Cantwell. 

Betty.  Dr.  Cantwell  desires  to  be  admitted, 
madam. 

Chart.  Let  him  come  in. — Your  servant,  sir. — 
Give  us  chairs,  Betty,  and  leave  the  room.  [Exit 
Betty,^ — Sir,  there's  a  seat. — What  can  that  ugly 
cur  say  to  me?  He  seems  a  little  puzzled. (^sirfe.) 

Dr.  Cant.  {They  sit.')  Lookye,  young  lady  ! 
I  am  afraid,  notwithstanding  your  good  father's 
favour,  I  am  not  the  man  you  would  desire  to  be 
alone  with  upon  this  occasion. 

Cliarl.  Your  modesty  is  pleased  to  be  in  the  right. 

Dr,  Cant,  I'm  afraid,  too,  notwithstanding  all 
my  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  that  you  entertain 
a  pretty  bad  opinion  of  me. 

Cliart.     A  worse,  sir,  of  no  mortal  breathing, 

Dr,  Cant.     Which  opinion  is  immoveable  ? 

Chart.     No  rock  so  firm  ! 

Dr.  Cant.  I  am  afraid,  then,  it  will  be  a  vain  pur- 
suit, when  I  solicit  you,  in  compliance  with  my 
worthy  friend's  desire,  and  my  own  inclinations,  to 


become  my  partner  in  that  blessed  estate,  in  which 
we  may  be  a  comfort  and  support  to  each  other. 

Cliart.    I  would  die  rather  than  consent  to  it. 

Dr.  Cant.    In  other  words,  you  hate  me. 

Chart.    Most  transcendently ! 

Dr.  Cant.  Well,  there  is  sincerity,  at  least, 
in  your  confession :  you  are  not,  I  see,  totally 
deprived  of  aU  virtue  ;  though,  I  must  say,  I  never 
could  perceive  in  yoju  but  very  little. 

Chart.     Oh,  fie!  you  flatter  me! 

Dr.  Cant.  No  ;  I  speak  it  with  sorrow,  because 
you  are  the  daughter  of  my  best  friend.  But  how  are 
we  to  proceed,  now?    Are  we  to  preserve  temper  ? 

Chart.  Oh,  never  fear  me,  sir!  I  shall  not  fly 
out ;  being  convinced  that  nothing  gives  so  sharp  a 
point  to  one's  aversion  as  good  breeding ;  as,  on  the 
contrary,  iU  manners  often  hide  a  secret  inclination. 

Dr.  Cant.  Well,  then,  young  lady,  be  assured, 
so  far  am  I  from  the  unchristian  disposition  of 
returning  injuries,  that  your  antipathy  to  me  causes 
no  hatred  in  my  soul  towards  you ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  would  wUlingly  make  you  happy,  if  it  may  be 
done  according  to  my  conscience,  with  the  interest 
of  heaven  in  view. 

Chart.  Why,  I  can't  see,  sir,  how  heaven  can 
be  any  way  concerned  in  a  transaction  between  you 
and  me. 

Dr.  Cant.  When  you  marry  any  other  person, 
my  consent  is  necessary. 

Chart.  So  I  hear,  indeed ! — But  pray.  Doctor, 
how  could  your  modesty  receive  so  insolent  a 
power,  without  putting  my  poor  father  out  of 
countenance  with  your  blushes  ? 

Dr.  Cant,  I  sought  it  not ;  but  he  would  crowd 
it  in  among  other  obligations.  He  is  good-patured ; 
and  I  foresaw  it  might  serve  to  pious  purposes. 

Chart,     I  don't  understand  you. 

Dr,  Cant.  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  yon  would 
marry  Mr.  Darnley.     Am  I  right  1 

Chart.     Once  in  your  life,  perhaps,  you  are. 

Dr.  Cant,  Nay,  let  us  be  plain.  Would  you 
marry  him  ? 

Chart.  You're  mighty  nice,  methinks.  Well, 
I  would. 

Dr.  Cant.     Then  I  will  not  consent. 

Chart.     You  won't  ? 

Dr.  Cant.  My  conscience  will  not  suffer  me. 
I  know  you  to  be  both  luxurious  and  worldly- 
minded  ;  and  you  would  squander  upon  the  vanities 
of  the  world,  those  treasures  which  ought  to  be 
better  laid  out. 

Chart.     Hum!  I  believe  I  begin  to  conceive  yon. 

Dr,  Cant,  If  you  can  think  of  any  project  to 
satisfy  my  conscience,  I  am  tractable.  You  know 
there  is  a  considerable  moiety  of  your  fortune  which 
goes  to  my  lady,  in  case  of  our  disagreement. 

Chart,  That's  enough,  sir.  You  think  we  should 
have  a  fellow-feeling  in  it.  At  what  sum  do  you 
rate  your  concurrence  to  my  inclinations  ?  That 
settled,  I  am  willing  to  strike  the  bargain. 

Dr,  Cant,     What  do  you  think  of  half? 

Chart,     How  !  two  thousand  pounds  !  {Rises.) 

Dr,  Cant,  Why,  you  know,  you  gain  two 
thousand  pounds  ;  and  really,  the  severity  of  the 
times  for  the  poor,  and  my  own  stinted  pittance, 
which  cramps  my  charities,  will  not  suffer  me  to 
require  less.  {Rises,) 

Chart.  But  how  is  my  father  to  be  brought  into 
this"! 

Dr.  Cant.     Leave  that  to  my  management. 

Chart.  And  what  security  do  you  expect  for 
the  money? 

Dr,  Cant.  Oh  !  Mr.  Darnley  is  wealthy  :  when 
I  deliver  my  consent  in  writing,  he  shall  lay  it 
down  to  me  in  bank-bills. 

Chart.  Pretty  good  security !  On  one  proviso, 
though. 

Dr.  Cant.     Name  it. 

Cliarl.    That   you  immediately  tell   my  father 
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that  you  are  willing  to  give  up  your  interest  to 
Mr.  Darnley. 

Br.  Cant.  Hum ! — stay — I  agree  to  it ;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  let  me  warn  you,  child,  not  to  expect  to 
turn  that,  or  what  has  now  passed  between  us,  to  my 
confusion,  by  sinister  construction,  or  evil  represent- 
ation to  your  father.  I  am  satisfied  of  the  piety  of 
my  own  intentions,  and  care  not  what  the  wicked 
think  of  them  :  but  force  me  not  to  take  advantage 
of  Sir  John's  good  opinion  of  me,  in  order  to  shield 
myself  from  the  consequences  of  your  malice. 

Charl.  Oh  !  I  shall  not  stand  in  my  own  light : 
I  know  your  conscience  and  your  power  too  well, 
dear  Doctor ! 

Dr.  Cant.  Well,  let  your  interest  sway  you. 
Thank  heaven!  I  am  actuated  by  more  worthy 
motives  ! 

Charl.     No  doubt  on't. 

Dr.  Cant.    Farewell,  and  think  me  your  friend. 

[Exit. 

Charl.  What  this  fellow's  original  was  I  know 
not;  but,  by  his  conscience  and  cunning,  he  would 
make  an  admirable  Jesuit. 

Enter  Servant. 

Servant.     Madam,  Mr.  Darnley. 

Charl.     Desire  him  to  walk  in.       [Exit  Servant. 
Enter  DARNLEY. 

Darn.  To  find  you  thus  alone,  madam,  is  a 
happiness  I  did  not  expect,  from  the  temper  of  our 
last  parting. 

Charl.  I  should  have  been  as  well  pleased,  now, 
to  have  been  thanked,  as  reproached,  for  my  good 
nature  ;  but  you  wiU  be  in  the  right,  I  find. 

Darn.  Indeed  you  take  me  wrong.  I  literally 
meant  that  I  was  afraid  you  would  not  so  soon 
think  I  had  deserved  this  favour. 

Charl.     Well,  but  were  not  you  sUly,  now  ? 

Darn,  Come,  you  shall  not  be  serious  :  you 
can't  be  more  agreeable. 

Charl.     Oh  !  but  I  am  serious. 

Darn.     Then  I'll  be  so.    Do  you  forgive  me  all? 

Charl.     What? 

Darn,     Are  we  friends,  Charlotte? 

Charl.  O  lud !  but  you  have  told  me  nothing 
of  poor  Seyward ! 

Darn.  Must  you  needs  know  that,  before  you 
answer  me?  » 

Charl.  Lud  !  you  are  never  well  'till  you  have 
talked  one  out  of  countenance. 

Darn.  Come,  I  won't  be  too  particular;  you 
shall  answer  nothing.   Give  me  but  your  hand  only. 

Charl.    Psha!  I  won't  pull  off  my  glove,  not  I. 

Dam.     I'll  take  it  as  it  is,  then. 

Charl.     Lud !  there,  there  j  eat  it,  eat  it. 

Darn.     And  so  I  could,  by  heaven  ! 

Charl.  Oh,  my;  glove!  my  glove!  my  glove! 
You  are  in  a  perfect  storm !  Lud  !  if  you  make 
such  a  rout  with  one's  hand  only,  what  would  you 
do  if  you  had  one's  heart"? 

Darn.  That's  impossible  to  tell.  But  you  were 
asking  me  of  Seyward,  madam? 

Charl.  Oh,  ay — that's  true !  Well,  now  you 
are  very  good  again.  Come,  tell  me  all  the  allair, 
and  then  you  shall  see — how  I  wUl  like  you. 

Darn.  There  is  not  much  to  tell ;  only  this  : 
we   met  the  attorney-general,    to  whom    he  has 

fiven  a  very  sensible  account  of  himself,  and  the 
•octor's  proceedings.  The  attorney- general  seems 
very  clear  in  his  opinion,  that,  as  the  Doctor,  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  Seyward's  mother,  was 
intrusted  with  her  whole  aflairs,  the  court  of  equity 
will  oblige  him  to  be  accountable. 

Charl.    If  Seyward  does  not  recover  his  fortune, 
you  must  absolutely   get  him  a  commission,  and 
bring  him  into  acquaintance. 
Darn.     Upon  my  word,  I  will. 
Charl.    And  shew  him  to  all  the  women  of  taste; 
and  I'll  have  you  call  him  my  pretty  fellow,  too. 
Darn.     I  will,  indeed.    But  hear  me. 


You  can't  conceive  how  pretty  he  makes 
Not  so  well  as  you  make  your  defence, 


Charl. 
love. 

Dam. 
Charlotte. 

Charl.  Lud,  I  had  forgot !  he  is  to  teach  me 
Greek,   too. 

Dam.  Trifling  tyiant!  how  long,  Charlotte,  do 
you  think  you  can  find  new  evasions  for  what  I  say 
to  you  1 

Charl.  Lud!  you  are  horrid  silly ;  but  since 'tis 
love  that  makes  you  such  a  dunce,  poor  Darnley ! 
I  forgive  you. 

The  Colonel  enters,  behind. 

Darn.  That's  kind,  however.  But,  to  complete 
my  joy,  be  kinder  yet,  and — 

Charl.  Oh !  I  can't !  I  can't !  Lud  !  did  you 
ever  ride  a  horse-match  ? 

Darn.     Was  ever  so  wild  a  question  1 

Charl.  Because,  if  you  have,  it  runs  in  my 
head  that  you  galloped  a  mile  beyond  the  winning- 
post,  to  make  sure  on't. 

Darn.  Now  I  understand  you.  But  since  you 
will  have  me  touch  everything  so  very  tenderly, 
Charlotte,  how  shall  I  find  proper  words  to  ask 
you  the  lover's  last  necessary  question? 

Charl.  Oh !  there  are  a  thousand  points  to  be 
adjusted  before  that's  answered. 

Col.  Lamb.  {Advancing.)  Name  them  this  moment; 
for,  positively,  this  is  the  last  time  of  asking. 

Charl.     Psha !  who  sent  for  you "? 

Col.  Lamb.  I  only  came  to  teach  you  to  speak 
plain  English,  my  dear. 

Charl.  Lud!  mind  your  own  business,  can't  you? 

Col.  Lamb.  So  I  will ;  for  I  will  make  you  do 
more  of  your's  in  two  minutes,  than  you  would  have 
done  without  me  in  a  twelvemonth.  Why,  how 
now !  do  you  think  the  man's  to  dangle  after  your 
ridiculous  airs  for  ever? 

Charl.     This  is  mighty  pretty  ! 

Col.  Lamb.  You'Usayso  on  Thursday  se'nnight; 
(for  let  affairs  take  what  turn  they  will  in  the 
family)  that's  positively  your  wedding-day.  {Charl, 
attempts  to  go.)     Nay,  you  shan't  stir. 

Charl.     Was  ever  such  assurance  ? 

Darn.  Upon  my  life,  madam,  I'm  out  of  coun- 
tenance :  I  don't  know  how  to  behave  mj'self. 

Charl.  No,  no  ;  let  him  go  on  only — this  is 
beyond  what  ever  was  known,  sure  ! 

Col.  Lamb.  Ha,  ha !  if  I  were  to  leave  you  to 
yourselves,  what  a  couple  of  pretty  out-of-coun- 
tenanced  figures  you  would  make !  humming  and 
ha'ing  upon  the  vulgar  points  of  jointure  and  pin- 
money  !  Come,  come ;  I  know  what's  proper  on 
both  sides  ;  you  shall  leave  it  to  me. 

Dar7t.  I  had  rather  Charlotte  would  name  her 
own  terms  to  me. 

Col.  Lamb.  Have  you  a  mind  to  anything  par- 
ticular, madam? 

Charl.  Why,  sure.  What !  do  you  think  I'm 
only  to  be  filled  out  as  you  please,  and  sweetened 
and  sipped  up  like  a  dish  of  tea? 

Col.  Lamb.  Why,  pray,  madam,  when  your 
tea's  ready,  what  have  you  to  do  but  to  drink  if! 
But  you,  I  suppose,  expect  a  lover's  heart,  like 
your  lamp,  should  always  be  flaming  at  your  elbow ; 
and  when  it's  ready  to  go  out,  you  indolently  supply 
it  with  the  spirit  of  contradiction. 

Charl.  And  so  you  suppose  that  your  assurance 
has  made  an  end  of  this  matter? 

Col.  Lamb.  Not  'till  you  have  given  him  your 
hand  upon  it. 

Charl.     That,  then,  would  complete  it? 

Col.  Lamb.     Perfectly. 

Charl.  Why,  then,  take  it,  Darnley.  Now  I 
presume  you  are  in  high  triumph,  sir.  (7*0  the  Col.) 

Col.  Lamb.  No,  sister  ;  now  you  are  consistent 
with  the  good  sense  I  always  thought  you  mistress  of. 

Charl.  And  now  I  beg  we  may  separate  ;  for 
our  being  seen  together,  at  this  critical  juncture. 
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may  gire  that  devH,  the  Doctor,  suspicion  of  a 
confederacy,  and  make  him  set  some  engine  to 
work  that  we  are  not  aware  of. 

Cul.  Lamb,  It's  a  very  proper  caution.  Come 
along,  Darnley : — nay,  you  must  leave  her  now, 
whatever  violence  you  do  yourself. 

Charl.  Ay,  ay,  take  him  with  you,  brother ; — 
or  stay,  Darnley ;  if  you  please,  you  may  come 
along  with  me.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I.     A  Parlour  in  Sir  John  Lambert's  house. 

Enter  Darnley  and  Charlotte, 

Charl.  But  really,  will  you  stand  to  the  agree- 
ment though,  that  I  have  made  with  the  Doctor? 

JJarn.  Why  not?  You  shall  not  break  your 
word  upon  my  account,  though  he  might  be  a  villain 
you  gave  it  to.  Suppose  I  should  talk  with  Sir 
John  myself  1  'Tis  true,  he  has  slightedmeof  late. 

Charl.  No  matter  ;  here  he  comes.  This  may 
open  another  scene  of  action  to  that  I  believe  my 
brother's  preparing  for. 

Enter  Sir  John  and  Lady  Lambert. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Mr.  Darnley,  I  am  glad  I  have 
met  you  here. 

Darn.  I  have  endeavoured  twice  to-day,  sir,  to 
pay  my  respects  to  you. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Sir,  I'll  be  plain  with  you;  I 
went  out  to  avoid  you  :  but  where  the  welfare  of  a 
child  is  concerned,  you  must  not  take  it  ill  if  we 
don't  stand  upon  ceremony.  However,  since  I 
have  reason  now  to  be  more  in  temper  than  perhaps 
I  was  at  that  time,  I  shall  be  glad  to  talk  with  you. 

Darn.     I  take  it  as  a  favour,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  You  must  allow,  Mr.  Darnley, 
that  conscience  is  the  rule  which  every  honest  man 
ought  to  walk  by. 

Darn.     'Tis  granted,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Then  give  me  leave  to  tell  you, 
sir,  that  giving  you  my  daughter  would  be  to  act 
against  that  conscience  I  pretend  to,  whilst  I 
thought  you  an  ill  lover  ;  and  consequently,  the 
same  tie  obliges  me  to  bestow  her  on  a  better  man. 

Darn.  Well,  but,  sir,  come  to  the  point.  Sup- 
pose the  Doctor  (whom  I  presume  you  intend  her 
for)  actually  consents  to  give  me  up  his  interest? 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  But  why  do  you  supposey  sir,  he 
will  give  up  his  interest? 

Darn.  I  only  judge  from  what  your  daughter 
tells  me,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.     My  daughter  ! 

Darn.     I  appeal  to  her. 

Charl,  And  I  appeal  even  to  yourself,  sir.  Has 
not  the  Doctor,  just  now,  in  the  garden,  spoken  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Darnley  to  you?  Nay,  pray,  sir,  be 
plain  ;  because  more  depends  on  that  than  you  can 
easily  imagine  or  believe. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  What  senseless  insinuation  have 
you  got  into  your  head  now  ? 

Charl.  Be  so  kind,  sir,  first  to  answer  me, 
that  I  may  be  better  able  to  inform  you. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Well,  I  own  he  has  declined  his 
interest  in  favour  of  Mr.  Darnley  ;  but  I  must  tell 
you,  madam,  that  he  did  it  in  so  modest,  so 
friendly,  so  good-natured,  so  conscientious  a  man- 
ner, that  I  now  think  myself  more  than  ever  bound 
m  honour  to  espouse  him. 

Charl.  But  now,  sir,  (only  for  argument's  sake) 
suppose  I  could  prove  that  all  this  seeming  virtue 
was  artificial ;  that  his  regard  for  Mr.  Darnley  was 
neither  founded  upon  modesty,  friendship,  good- 
nature, nor  conscience  ;  or,  in  short,  that  he  has, 
like  a  villain,  bartered,  bargained,  to  give  me  to 
Mr.  Darnley  for  half  the  four  thousand  pounds  you 
valued  his  consent  at;  I  say,  sir,  suppose  this 
could  be  proved,  where  would  be  his  virtue  then  ? 

Sir  J.  Lamb.    It  is  impious  to  suppose  it. 

Charl.  Then,  sir,  from  what  principle  must  you 
suppose  that  I  accuse  him  1 


[Act  V. 


Sir  J.  Lamb.  From  an  obstinate  prejudice  to 
all  that's  good  and  virtuous. 

Charl.  That's  too  hard,  sir.  But  the  worst 
your  opinion  can  provoke  me  to,  is  to  marry  Mr 
Darnley,  without  either  his  consent  or  your's. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.    What !  do  you  brave  me,  madam? 
_  Charl.    No,  sir ;  but  I  scorn  a  lie ;  and  will  so  far  ^ 
vindicate  my  integrity,  as  to  insist  on  your  believing 
me  ;  if  not,  as  a  child  you  abandon,  I  have  a  right  i 
to  throw  myself  into  other  arms  for  protection. 

Darn    Dear  Charlotte,  how  your  spirit  charms  me!  '. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  I  am  confounded !  These  tears  ■• 
cannot  be  counterfeit,— nor  can  this  be  true. 

Ladij  Lamb.     Indeed,   my   dear,   I  fear  it  is 
trive  me  leave  to  ask  you  one  question.      In  all 
our  mutual  course  of  happiness,  have  I  ever  yet  t 
deceived  you  with  a  falsehood? 

Sir  J.  Lamb.     Never. 

Lady  Lamb.  Would  you  then  believe  me,  should  ' 
1  accuse  him  even  of  crimes  which  virtue  blushes  ' 
but  to  mention  ? 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  To  what  extravagance  would  voa^i 
drive  me  ?  o  j 

Lady  Lamb.  I  would  before  have  undeceived  I 
you,  when  his  late  artifice  turned  the  honest  duty  '! 
ot  your  son  into  his  own  reproach  and  ruin ;  but  •' 
knowing  then  your  temper  was  inaccessible,  I  durst  i 
not  offer  it.  But  suppose  I  should  be  able  to  let  t 
you  see  his  villainy,  make  him  repeat  his  odious  i 
love  to  me  in  your  own  hearing ;  at  once  throw  off  ' 

the  mask,  and  show  the  barefaced  traitor? 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Is  it  possible? 
Lady  Lamb.  But  then,  sir,  I  must  prevail  on 
you  to  descend  to  the  poor  shifts  we  are  reduced  to. 
Sir  J.  Lamb.  All ;  to  anything,  to  ease  me  of 
my  doubts  ;  make  me  but  witness  of  this  fact,  and 
1  shall  soon  accuse  myself,  and  own  my  folly  equal 
to  his  baseness. 

Lady  Lamb.  Behind  that  screen  you  may  easily 
conceal  yourself.  .^  j  j 

Sir  J.  Lamb.     Be  it  so. 

Lady  Lamb.  Mr.  Darnley,  shall  we  beg  your 
leave  ;  And  you,  Charlotte,  take  the  least  suspected 
way  to  send  the  Doctor  to  me  directly. 

(Uiarl.     I  have  a  thought  will  do  it,  madam. 
Sir  J.  Lamb.    Oh,  Charlotte !    Oh,  Mr.  Darnley ! 
Darn.    Have  but  resolution,  sir,  and  fear  nothing! 
lExeunt  Darnley  and  Charlotte. 
Lady   Lamb.     Now,   sir,   you   are   to   consider 
what  a  desperate  disease  I  have  undertaken   to 
cure;   therefore,  be  sure  to  keep  close  and  still;  - 
and  when  the  proof  is  full,  appear  at  your  discretion. 
Sir  John  Lamb.     Fear  not ;  I  will  conform  my- 
self.    Yet  be  not  angry,  my  love,  if  in  a  case  like 
tins,  where  I  should  not  believe  even  him  accusing 
you  ;  be  not  angry,  I  say,  if  I  have  also  charity 
enough  to  hope  you  may  yet  be  deceived  in  what 
you  charge  him  with,  'till  the  evidence  of  my  own 
senses  assure  me  to  the  contrary. 
Lady  Lamb.     'Tis  just. 

^'^^/'  f"*'"^-    '^^'■^ '  I  t'link  I  hear  him  coming. 

Lady  Lamb.  Now,  my  dear,  remember  your 
promise  to  have  patience. 

Sir  J,  Lamb.     Rely  upon't. 

Lady  Lamb.  To  your  post,  then.  (Sir  John 
goes  behind  the  screen.) 

Enter  DOCTOR  CantWELL,  with  a  book. 

Dr.  Cant.  Madam,  your  woman  tells  me,  that 
being  here,  and  alone,  you  desired  to  speak  with  me.    m 

Lady  Lamb.  I  did,  sir;  but,  that  we  may  be  V 
sure  that  we  are  alone,  pray  shut  the  outward  r 
door  ;  another  surprise  might  ruin  us  ;  is  all  safe  1      * 

Dr.  Cant.  (Fastens  the  door.)  I  have  taken  care, 
madam. 

Lady  Lamb.  But  I  am  afraid  I  interrupt  your 
meditations. 

Dr.  Cant.  No,  madam,  no ;  I  was  only  looking 
over  some  pious  exhortations  here,  for  the  use  of 
a  society  of  chosen  brethren. 


,  Scene  1.] 
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l|  Lady  Lanih.  Ah,  Doctor,  what  Lave  you  done 
to  me?  The  trouble  of  my  miiid,  since  our  last 
1  nnfortonate  conference,  is  not  to  be  expressed. 
You,  indeed,  discovered  to  me  what,  perhaps, 
for  my  own  peace,  'twere  better  I  had  never  been 
i  acquainted  with  ;  but  I  had  not  sufficient  time  to 
lay  my  heart  open  to  you. 

Dr.  Cant.   Whither,  madam,  would  youlead  me? 

Lady  Lamb.  I  have  been  uneasy,  too,  not  know- 
ing how  far  you  might  mistake  my  behaviour  on 
the  last  accident  that  happened  ;  but  I  was  really 
so  shocked,  so  terrified,  I  knew  not  what  I  was 
,  doing  ;  onlv,  had  I  joined  in  your  defence  against 
the  Colonel,  it  would  have  been  evident  I  was  his 
i  enemy,  and  I  have  uses  for  his  friendship.  Silence, 
■  therefore,  was  my  only  prudent  part ;  and  I  knew 
your  credit  with  Sir  John  needed  no  support. 

Dr.  Cant.  Let  me  presume  then  to  hope,  that 
what  I  did,  you  judge  was  self-defence,  and  pure 
necessity. 

Lady  Lamb.  And  perhaps,  after  all,  the  accident 
was  lucky  ;  for  Sir  John,  in  order  to  obviate  any 
ill  construction  that  may  be  put  upon  it,  insists 
now  that  we  should  be  more  together,  to  let  the 
world  see  his  confidence  in  us  both.  This  relieves 
us  from  restraint,  and  I  now  dare  tell  you, — but 
no— I  won't — 

Dr.  Cant,  But  why,  madam?  let  me  beseech 
you— 

Lady  Lamb.  No ;   besides,  why  need  you  ask  me  ? 

Dr.  Cant.  Ah  !  do  not  endeavour  to  decoy  my 
foolish  heart,  too  apt  to  Hatter  itself.  You  cannot, 
sure,  think  kindly  of  me  1 

Lady  Lamb.  Well,  well;  I  would  have  you 
imagine  so. 

Dr.  Cant.  Besides,  may  I  not  with  reason 
suspect,  that  this  apparent  goodness  is  but  artifice, 
a  shadow  of  compliance,  meant  only  to  persuade 
me  from  your  daughter? 

Lady  Lamb.  Methlnks  this  doubt  of  me  seems 
rather  founded  on  your  settled  resolution  not  to 
resign  her ;  I  am  convinced  of  it.  I  can  assure 
yon,  sir,  I  should  have  saved  you  this  trouble, 
had  I  known  how  deeply  you  were  engaged  to 
her.   (^Weeps.) 

Dr.  Cant.  Tears !  then  I  must  believe  you : 
but  indeed  you  wrong  me.  To  prove  my  innocence, 
it  is  not  an  hour  since  I  pressed  Sir  John  to  give 
Charlotte  to  young  Darnley. 

Lady  Lamb.  Mere  artifice !  you  knew  that  modest 
resignation  would  make  Sir  John  warmer  in  your 
Interest. 

Dr.  Cant.  No,  indeed,  indeed.  I  had  other 
motives,  which  you  may  hereafter  be  made 
acquainted  with,  and  will  convince  you — 

Lady  Lamb.  Well,  sir ;  now  I'll  give  you 
reason  to  guess  why,  at  our  last  meeting,  I  pressed 
you  so  warmly  to  resign  Charlotte. 

Dr.  Cant.     Ah,  dear!  ah,  dear! 

Lady  Lamb.  You  cannot  blame  me  for  having 
opposed  your  happiness,  when  my  own,  perhaps, 
depended  upon  it. 

Dr.  Cant.  Spare  me,  spare  me ;  you  kill  me 
with  this  kindness. 

Lady  Lamb.  But,  now  that  I  have  discovered 
my  weakness,  be  secret;  for  the  least  imprudence — 

Dr.  Cant.     It  is  a  vain  fear. 

Lady  Lamb,  Call  it  not  vain  :  my  reputation  is 
dearer  to  me  than  life. 

Dr.  Cant.  Where  can  it  find  so  sure  a  guard  ? 
The  grave  austerities  of  my  life  will  dumbfound 
suspicion,  and  your's  may  defy  detraction. 

Lady  Lamb,  W  eU,  Doctor,  tis  you  must  answer 
for  my  folly. 

Dr.  Cant.     I  take  it  all  upon  myself. 

Lady  Lamb.  But  there's  one  thing  still  to  be 
afraid  of. 

Dr.  Cant.    Nothing,  nothing. 

Lady  Lamb.    My  husband — Sir  John. 


Dr.  Cant.    Alas,  poor  man!  I  will  answer  for 
him.    Between  ourselves,  madam,  your  husband 
is  weak ,  I  can  lead  him  by  the  nose  anywhere. 
Sir  John  Lambert  advances  between  them. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  No,  caitift!  I'm  to  be  led  no 
further. 

Dr.  Cant.    Ah!  woman! 

Sir  f.  Lamb.  Is  this  your  sanctity  1  this  your 
doctrine  ?  these  your  meditations  t 

Dr.  Cant.  Is,  then,  my  brother  in  a  conspiracy 
against  me  ? 

Sir  J.  Lamb,  Your  brother !  I  have  been  your 
friend,  indeed,  to  my  shame  ;  your  dupe  ;  but  your 
spell  has  lost  its  hold :  no  more  canting  ;  it  will  not 
serve  your  turn  any  longer. 

Lady  Lamb.    Now  heaven  be  praised  ' 

Dr.  Cant.  It  seems  you  want  an  excuse  to  part 
with  me. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Ungrateful  vyretch ! — but  why  do 
I  reproach  youl  Had  I  not  been  the  weakest  of 
mankind,  you  never  could  have  proved  so  great  a 
villain.  Get  out  of  my  sight !  leave  my  house  !  Of 
all  my  follies,  which  is  it  tells  you,  that  if  you  stay 
much  longer,  I  shall  not  be  tempted^  to  wrest  you 
out  of  the  hands  of  law,  and  punish  you  as  you 
deserve"? 

Dr.  Cant.  Well ;  but  first  let  me  ask  you,  sir, 
who  it  is  you  menace  1  Consider  your  own  condition, 
and  where  you  are. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  What  would  the  villain  drive  at? 
Leave  me;  I  forgive  you;  but  once  more  I  tdl 
you,  seek  some  other  place,  out  of  my  house.  This 
instant  be  gone,  and  see  my  shameful  face  no  more. 

Dr.  Cant.  Nay,  then,  'tis  my  duty  to  exert 
myself,  and  let  you  know  that  I  am  master  here. 
Turn  you  out,  sir!  This  house  is  mine!  and  now, 
sir,  at  your  peril,  dare  to  insult  me. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Oh,  heavens  !  'tis  true !  whither 
shall  I  fly  to  hide  me  from  the  world? 

Lady  Lamb.     Whither  are  you  going,  sir  ? 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  I  know  not ;  but  here,  it  seems,  I 
am  a  trespasser;  the  master  of  the  house  has 
warned  me  hence ;  and,  since  the  right  is  now  in 
him,  'tis  just  I  should  resign  it. 

Lady  Lamb.  You  shall  not  stir.  He  dares  not 
act  with  such  abandoned  insolence.  No,  sir ;  pos- 
session still  is  your's.  If  he  pretends  a  right,  let 
him  by  open  course  of  law  maintain  it. 

Dr.  Cant.    Ha !— Here !  Seyward !  lExit. 

Enter  Ma vi^ worm. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Who  is  this  fellow?  What  do 
you  want,  man  1 

Maw,    My  lady,  come  up. 

Enter  OLD  Lady  LAMBERT. 

Old  Lady  Lamb,     How  now ! 

Maw.     He  wants  to  know  who  I  be  ! 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  The  gentleman  is  a  friend  of 
mine,  son.  I  was  carrying  him  in  a  coach  to  attend 
a  controversy  that's  to  be  held  this  evening,  at  the 
reverend  Mr.  Scruple's,  about  an  afl'air  of  simony, 
and  called  to  take  up  the  Doctor.  But  what  strange 
tales  are  these  I  hear  below  ? 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  The  Doctor  is  a  villain,  madam  : 
I  have  detected  him  ;  detected  him  in  the  horrible 
design  of  seducing  my  wife. 

Maw,    It's  unpossible! 

Sir  J.  Lamb.    What  do  you  say,  man  ? 

Maw.  I  say,  it's  unpossible !  He  has  been  locked 
up  with  my  wife  for  hours  together,  morning,  noon, 
and  night ;  and  I  never  found  her  the  worse  tor  him. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.     Ah,  son  !  son  ! 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  What  is  your  ladyship  going  to 
say  now  ? 

Old  Lady  Lamb.     The  Doctor  is  not  in  fault. 

Sir  J,  Lamb,     'Sllfe,  madam  ! 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  Oh!  he  swears  !  he  swears!  Years 
in  growing  good,  we  become  profligate  in  a  moment. 
If  you  swear  again,  I  won't  stay  in  the  house. 

Maw.    Nor  I  neither:   aren't  you  ashamed  of 
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yonrself?— have  no  coinraensuration  on  your  soul? 
Ah  !  poor  wicked  sinner  !  I  pity  yon. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.     'Sdeath  and  the  devil ! 

Maw.  If  you  swear  any  more,  I'll  inform  against 
you. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Why  would  you  bring  this  idiot, 
madam '! 

Maw.  Ay,  do  despise  me,  I'm  the  prouder  for 
it ;  I  likes  to  be  despised. 

jEnfer  Charlotte. 

Chart.  Oh!  dear  papa,  I  shall  faint  away;  there's 
murder  doing. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.    Who!  where!  wLat  is  itl 

Charl.  The  Doctor,  sir,  and  Seyward,  were  at 
high  words  just  now  in  the  garden  ;  and,  upon  a 
sudden,  there  was  a  pistol  tired  between  them. 
Oh  !  I'm  afraid  poor  Seyward  is  killed. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.     How  ! 

Charl.  Oh!  here  he  comes  himself;  he'll  tell 
you  more. 

Enter  DR.  Cantwell,  Darnley,  Seyward,  and 
Servants. 

Dam.  (Speaking  as  he  enters.)  Here,  bring  in 
this  ruffian  ;  this  is  villainy  beyond  example. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.     What  means  this  outrage  ? 

Lady  Lamb.    I  tremble. 

Seyw,  Don't  be  alarmed,  madam  ;  there  is  no 
mischief  done  ;  what  was  intended,  the  Doctor  here 
can  best  inform  you. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Mr.  Darnley,  I  am  ashamed  to 
see  you. 

Maw.  So  you  ought;  but  this  good  man  is 
ashamed  of  nothing. 

Dr.  Cant.     Alas  !  my  enemies  prevail. 

Seyw.  In  short,  gentlemen,  the  affair  is  cir- 
cumstantially this :  the  Doctor  called  me  out  into 
the  pavilion  in  the  garden;  appeared  in  great  dis- 
order ;  told  me  there  was  a  sudden  storm  raised, 
which  he  was  not  sufficiently  prepared  to  weather. 
He  said,  his  dependance  was  upon  me  ;  and,  at  all 
events,  I  must  be  ready  to  swear,  when  he  called 
upon  me,  I  had  seen  him  pay  Sir  John  several  large 
sums  of  money.  He  talked  confusedly  about  giving 
value  for  an  estate ;  but  I  boldly  refused  to  perjure 
myself;  and  told  him,  on  the  contrary,  I  was 
satisfied  he  had  fleeced  Sir  John  of  several  large 
sums,  under  the  pretence  of  charitable  uses,  which 
he  secretly  converted  to  his  own.  This  stung  him, 
and  he  fastened  at  my  throat.  Then,  indeed,  all 
temper  left  me  ;  and,  disengaging  mj^self  from  his 
hold,  with  a  home-blow  I  struck  him  down.  At 
this,  giown  desperate,  he  ran  with  fury  to  some 
pistols  that  hung  above  the  chimney  ;  but,  in  the 
instant  he  reached  one,  I  seized  upon  his  wrist; 
and,  as  we  grappled,  the  pistol  firing  to  the  ceiling, 
alarmed  the  family. 

OM  Lady  Lamb.  This  is  a  lie,  young  man;  I 
see  the  devil  standing  at  your  elbow. 

Maw.  So  do  I,  with  a  gieat  big  pitchfork, 
1  ushing  him  on. 

Dr.  Cant.    Well,  what  have  yon  more  against  me  ? 

Darn.  More,  sir,  I  hope  is  needless ;  but,  if 
Sir  John  is  yet  unsatisfied — 

Sir  J.  Lamb.     Oh  !  I  have  seen  too  much. 

Dr.  Cant.     I  demand  my  liberty. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.     Let  him  go. 

Enter  Colonel  Lambert  and  Attendants. 
Col.Lamb.  Hold,  sir!  not  so  fast ;  you  can't  pass. 

Dr.  Cant.     Who,  sir,  shall  dare  to  stop  me  1 
Col.  Lamb.    Within,  there  ! 

Enter  Tipstaff. 
Tipstaff.     Is  your  name  Cantwell,  sir? 

Dr.  Cant.    What  if  it  be,  sir? 
Tipstaff.     Then,    sir,    I    have    my    lord    chief 
justice's  warrant  against  you. 


Dr.  Cant.     Against  me? 

Tipstaff.     Yes,  sir,  for  a  cheat  and  impostor.      ■ 

Old  Lady  Lamb.    What  does  he  say? 

Sir  J.  Lamb.     Dear  son,  what  is  this  ? 

Col.  Lamb.  Only  some  actions  of  the  Doctor's, 
sir,  which  I  have  affidavits  in  my  hand  here  to 
prove,  from  more  than  one  creditable  witness ;  and 
I  think  it  my  duty  to  make  the  public  acquainted 
with  them :  if  he  can  acquit  himself  of  them,  so ; 
if  not,  he  must  take  the  consequence. 

Dr.  Cant.  Well,  but  stay ;  let  the  accusations 
against  me  be  what  they  will,  by  virtue  of  this 
conveyance  (producing  it)  I  am  still  master  here  ; 
and,  if  I  am  forced  to  leave  the  house  myself,  I 
will  shut  up  the  doors ;  nobody  shall  remain  behind. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  There  !  there  indeed  he  stings  me 
to  the  heart !  for  that  rash  act,  reproach  and  endless 
shame  will  haunt  me  ! 

Charl.  No,  sir!  be  comforted.  Even  there,  too, 
his  wicked  hopes  must  leave  him  ;  for  know,  the 
fatal  deed,  which  you  intended  to  sign,  is  here, 
even  yet  unsealed  and  innocent!       (Producing  it.) 

Sir  J.  Lamb.     What  mean  you? 

Charl.  1  mean,  sir,  that^his  deed,  by  accident, 
falling  into  this  gentleman's  hands,  his  generous 
concern  for  our  family  discovered  it  to  me ;  and 
that,  in  concert,  we  procured  that  other  to  be  drawn 
exactly  like  it ;  which,  in  your  impatience  to 
execute,  passed  unsuspected  for  the  original.  Their 
only  difference  is,  that  wherever  here  you  read  the 
Doctor's  name,  there  you'll  find  my  brother's. 

Dr.  Cant.  Come,  sir,  lead  me  where  you  please. 
[Exit,  guarded. 

Old  Lady  Lamb.  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of 
all  this. 

Mato.  They'll  all  go  to  the  devil  for  what  they 
are  doing. — Come  away,  my  lady,  and  let  us  see 
after  the  good,  dear  Doctor.  Ay,  do  laugh  ;  you'll 
go  to  the  devil  for  all  that — Come,  my  lady,  you 
go  first.       [Exeunt  Maimvorm  and  Old  Lady  Lamb. 

Charl.  Now,  Darnley,  I  hope  I  have  made  some 
atonement  for  your  jealousy. 

Darn.  You've  banished  it  for  ever !  This  was 
beyond  yourself  surprising. 

Col.  Lamb.    Sister — 

Charl.  Come,  no  set  speeches ;  if  I  deserve 
your  thanks,  return  them  in  friendship  to  your  first 
preserver. 

Col,  Lamb.  The  business  of  my  life  shall  be  to 
merit  it. 

Seyw.    And  mine  to  speak  my  sense  of  obligations. 

Sir  J.  Lamb.  Oh,  my  child !  for  my  deliverance 
I  can  only  reward  you  here.  ( Giving  her  hand  to 
Darnley.)  For  you,  my  son,  whose  filial  virtue  I 
have  injured,  this  honest  deed  shall  in  every  article 
be  ratified.  And,  for  the  sake  of  that  hypocritical 
villain,  I  declare,  that  from  hencefbrwai-d  I  renounce 
all  pious  folks  ;  I  will  have  an  utter  abhorrence  for 
everything  that  bears  the  appearance — 

Charl.  Nay,  now,  my  dear  sir,  I  must  take  the 
liberty  to  tell  you,  you  carry  things  too  far,  and  go 
from  one  extreme  to  another.  What!  because  a 
worthless  wretch  has  imposed  upon  you  under  the 
fallacious  show  of  austere  grimace,  will  yoii  needs 
have  it,  everybody  is  like  him?  confound  the  good 
with  the  bad,  and  conclude  there  are  no  truly 
religious  in  the  world?  Leave,  my  dear  sir,  sucli 
rash  conclusions  to  fools  and  libertines.  Let  us  be 
careful  to  distinguish  between  virtue  and  the 
appearance  of  it.  Guard,  if  possible,  against  doing 
honour  to  hypocrisy;  but,  at  the  same  time,  let  us 
allow  there  is  no  character  in  life,  greater  or  more 
valuable  than  that  of  the  truly  devout;  nor  any 
thing  more  noble,  or  more  beautiful,  than  the  fer- 
vour of  a  sincere  piety. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I.— The  Street. 

Enter  DUGARD,   and  his  man,   Petit,    in   riding 
habits. 

Dug.  Sirrah,  what's  o'clock  ? 

Petit.  Turned  of  eleven,  sir. 

Bug.  No  more !  We  have  rid  a  swingeing  pace 
from  Nemours,  since  two  this  morning.  Petit,  run 
to  Rousseaa's,  and  bespeak  a  dinner,  at  a  louis  d'or 
a  bead,  to  be  readj  by  one. 

Petit.  How  many  will  there  be  of  yon,  sir? 

Dug.  Let  me  see — Mirabel  one,  Dnrelete  two, 
myself  three — 

Petit.  And  I  four. 

Dug.  How  now,  sir?  at  your  old  travelling  fami- 
liarity! When  abroad,  you  had  some  freedom, 
for  want  of  better  company ;  but  among  my  friends, 
at  Paris,  pray  remember  your  distance.  Begone, 
sir.  [Exit  Petit.']  This  fellow's  wit  was  necessary 
abroad,  but  he's  too  cunning  for  a  domestic ;  I  must 
dispose  of  him  some  way  else.  Who's  here?  Old 
Mirabel,  and  my  sister ! — my  dearest  sister ! 

Enter  OLD  Mirabel  and  Oriana. 

Oriana.  My  brother!  Welcome! 

Dug,  Monsieur  Mirabel,  I'm  heartily  glad  to 
see  yon. 

Old  Mir.  Honest  Mr.  Dugard,  by  the  blood  of 
the  Mirabels  !  I'm  your  most  humble  servant. 

Dug.  Why,  sir,  you've  cast  yonr  skin,  sure; 
yon  re  brisk  and  gay  ;  lusty  health  about  yon ;  no 
sign  of  ^e,  but  your  silver  hairs. 

Old  Mir,  Silver  hairs  !  Then  they  are  quicksil- 
ver hairs,  sir.  Whilst  I  have  golden  pockets,  let 
my  hairs  be  silver,  an'  they  will.    Adsbud !  sir,  I 


can  dance,  and  sing,  and  drink,  and — no,  I  can't 
wench.  But  Mr.  Dugard,  no  news  of  my  son  Bob 
in  all  your  travels  ? 

Dug.  Your  son's  come  home,  sir. 

Old  Mir.  Come  home?  Bob  come  home?  By 
the  blood  of  the  Mirabels !  Mr.  Dugard,  what  say 
you? 

Oriana.  Mr.  Mirabel  returned,  sir? 

Dug.  He's  certainly  come,  and  you  may  see  him 
within  this  hour  or  two.  [it. 

Old  Mir.  Swear  it,  Mr.  Dugard,  presently  swear 

Dug.  Sir,  he  came  to  town  with  me  this  morning. 
I  left  him  at  the  baigneur's,  being  a  little  disordered 
after  riding,  and  I  shall  see  him  again  presently. 

Old  Mir.  What!  and  he  was  ashamed  to  ask  a 
blessing  with  his  boots  on!  A  nice  dog!  Well, 
and  how  fares  the  young  rogue,  eli? 

Dug.  A  fine  gentleman,  sir;  he'll  be  his  own  mes- 
senger. 

Old  Mir.  A  fine  gentleman !  But  is  the  rogue 
like  me  stil.l  ? 

Dug.  Why,  yes,  sir;  he's  very  like  his  mother, 
and  as  like  you,  as  most  modern  sons  are  to  their 
fathers.  [him? 

Old  Mir.  Why,  sir,  don't  you  think  that  I  begat 

Dug.  Why,  yes,  sir ;  you  married  his  mother, 
and  he  inherits  your  estate.  He's  very  like  you, 
upon  my  word. 

Oriana.  And  pray,  brother,  what's  become  of  his 
honest  companion,  Dnretete? 

Dug.  Who,  the  Captain?  The  very  same,  he 
went  abroad ;  he's  the  only  Frenchman  I  ever  knew, 
that  could  not  change.  Your  son,  Mr.  Mirabel,  is 
more  obliged  to  nature  for  that  fellow's  composi- 
tion, than  for  his  own:  for  he's  more  happy  in 
Duretete's  folly  than  his  own  wit.  In  short,  they 
are  as  inseparable  as  linger  and  thumb;  but  the 
32 
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first  instance  in  the  world,  I  believe,  of  opposition 
in  friendship.  [think  ye? 

Old  Mir.  Very  well :  will  he  be  home  to  dinner, 

Dug.  Sir,  he  has  ordered  me  to  bespeak  a  dinner 
for  us  at  Rousseau's,  at  a  louis  d'or  a  head. 

Old  Mir.  A  louis  d'or  ahead!  Well  said,  Bob. 
By  the  blood  of  the  Mirabels!  Bob's  improved. 
But,  Mr.  Dugard,  was  it  so  civil  of  Bob,  to  visit 
Monsieur  Rousseau  before  his  own  natural  father, 
eh?  Harkye,  Oriana,  what  think  you  now  of  a 
fellow  that  can  eat  and  drink  ye  a  whole  louis  d'or 
at  a  sitting?  He  must  be  as  strong  as  Hercules: 
life  and  spirit  in  abundance.  Before  gad,  I  don't 
wonder  at  these  men  of  quality,  that  their  own 
wives  can't  serve  them!  A  louis  d'or  a  head!  'tis 
enough  to  stock  the  whole  nation  with  bastards; 
'tis,  faith!  Mr.  Dugard,!  leave  you  with  your 
sister.  -  lExit. 

Dug.  Well,  sister,  I  need  not  ask  you  how  you 
do,  your  looks  resolve  me;  fair,  tall,  well-shaped; 
you're  almost  grown  out  of  my  remembrance. 

Oriana.  Why,  truly,  brother,  I  look  pretty  well, 
thank  nature,  and  my  toilet ;  I  eat  three  meals  a 
day,  am  very  merry  when  up,  and  sleep  soundly 
•when  I'm  down. 

Dug.  But,  sister,  you  remember  that  upon  my 
going  abroad,  you  would  choose  this  old  gentleman 
for  your  guardian ;  he's  no  more  related  to  our  fa^ 
mily  than  Prester-John,  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
think  you  mistrusted  my  management  of  your  for- 
tune ;  therefore,  pray  b#  so  kind  as  to  tell  me, 
without  reservation,  the  true  cause  of  making  such 
a  choice. 

Oriana.  Lookye,  brother  ;'^you  were  going  a  ram- 
bling, and  'twas  proper,  lest  I  should  go  a  rambling 
too,  that  somebody  should  take  care  of  me.  Old 
Monsieur  Mirabel  is  an  honest  gentleman,  was  our 
father's  friend,  and  has  a  young  lady  in  his  house, 
•whose  company  I  like,  and  who  has  chosen  him  for 
her  guardian  as  well  as  I. 

Dug.  Who,  Mademoiselle  Blsarre? 

Oriana.  The  same ;  we  live  merrily  together, 
without  scandal  or  reproach  ;  we  make  touch  of  the 
old  gentleman  between  us,  and  he  takes  care  of  us; 
all  the  week  we  dance  and  sing,  and  upon  Sundays, 
go  first  to  church,  and  then  to  the  play.  Now, 
brother,  besides  these  motives  for  choosing  this 
gentleman  for  my  guardian,  perhaps  I  had  some 
private  reasons. 

Dug.  Not  so  private  as  you  imagine,  sister ;  your 
love  to  young  Mirabel  is  no  secret,  I  can  assure  you; 
but  so  public,  that  all  your  friends  are  ashamed  on't. 

Oriana.  O'  my  word,  then,  my  friends  are  very 
bashful ;  though  I'm  afraid,  sir,  that  those  people 
are  not  ashamed  enough  at  their  own  crimes,  who 
have  so  many  blushes  to  spare  for  the  faults  of  their 
neighbours. 

Dug.  Ay,  but,  sister,  the  people  say — 

Oriana.  Psha!  hang  the  people!  they'll  talk 
treason  and  profane  their  Maker ;  must  we,  there- 
fore, infer,  that  our  king  is  a  tyrant,  and  religion  a 
cheat  1  Lookye,  brother ;  their  court  of  inquiry  is 
a  tavern,  and  their  informer,  claret:  they  think  as 
they  drink,  and  swallow  reputations  like  loaches  ;  a 
lady's  health  goes  briskly  round  with  the  glass,  but 
her  honour  is  lost  in  the  toast. 

Dug.  Ay,  but  sister,  there  is  still  something — 
Oriana.  If  there  be  something,  brother,  'tis  none 
of  the  people's  something  :  marriage  is  my  thing, 
and  I'll  stick  to't. 

Dug.  Marriage!  young  Mirabel  marry!  he'll 
build  churches  sooner,  'fake  heed,  sister,  though 
your  honour  stood  proof  to  his  home-bred  assaults, 
you  must  keep  a  stricter  guard  for  the  future :  he 
has  now  got  the  foreign  air,  and  the  Italian  soft- 
ness;  his  wit'simproved  by  converse,  hisbehaviour 
finished  by  observation,  and  his  assurance  con- 
firmed by  success.  Sister,  I  can  assure  you  he 
has  made  his  conquests;  and  'tis  a  plague  upon 


your  sex,  to  be  the  soonest  deceived  by  tlKwe  very 
men  that  you  know  have  been  false  to  others.  But 
then,  sister,  he's  as  fickle— 

Oriana,  For  God's  sake  !  brother,  tell  me  no  more 
of  his  faults,  for  if  you  do,  I  shall  run  mad  for  him  : 
say  no  more,  sir  ;  let  me  but  get  him  into  the  bands 
of  matrimony,  I'll  spoil  his  wandering,  I  warrant 
him  ;  I'll  do  his  business  that  way,  never  fear. 

Dug.  Well,  sister,  I  won't  pretend  to  understand 
the  engagements  between  you  and  your  lover ;  I 
expect  when  you  have  need  of  my  counsel  or  assist- 
ance, you  will  let  me  know  more  of  your  affairs. 
Mirabel  is  a  gentleman,  and  as  far  as  my  honour 
and  interest  can  reach,  you  may  command  me  to 
the  furtherance  of  your  happiness:  in  the  mean- 
time, sister,  I  have  a  great  mind  to  make  you  a 
present  of  another  humble  servant ;  a  fellow  that  I 
took  up  at  Lyons,  who  has  served  me  honestly 
ever  since. 

Oriana.  Then  why  will  you  part  with  him? 

Dug.  He  has  gained  so  insufferab!3f  on  my  good- 
humour,  that  he's  grown  too  familiar  ;  but  the 
fellow's  cunning,  and  may  be  serviceable  to  you  in 
your  affair  with  Mirabel.    Here  he  comes. 

Enter  Petit. 
Well,  sir,  have  you  been  at  Rousseau's? 

Petit.  Yes,  sir ;  and  who  should  I  find  there  but 
Mr.  Mirabel  and  the  Captain,  hatching  as  warmly 
over  a  tub  of  ice,  as  two  hen-pheasants  over  a 
brood.  They  would  not  let  me  bespeak  anything, 
for  they  had  dined  before  I  came. 

Dug.  Come,  sir,  you  shall  serve  my  sister;  I 
shall  still  continue  kind  to  you;  and  if  your  lady 
recommends  your  diligence  upon  trial,  I'll  use  my 
interest  to  advance  you.  Wait  on  your  lady  home. 
Petit.  '  lExit. 

Petit.  A  chair !  a  chair !  a  chair ! 

Oriana.  No,  no,  I'll  walk  home ;  'tis  but  next 
door.  ^Exeunt. 

Scene  II.— ^  Tavern. 

Young  Mirabel  and  Duretete  discovered,  rising 

from  table. 

Y.  Mir.  Welcome  to  Paris  once  more,  my  dear 
Captain ;  we  have  eat  heartily,  drank  roundly,  paid 
plentifully,  and  let  it  go  for  once.  I  liked  every 
thing  but  our  women ;  they  looked  so  lean  and 
tawdry,  poor  creatures!  'Tis  a  sure  sign  the  army 
is  not  paid.  Give  me  the  plump  Venetian,  brisk 
and  sanguine,  that  smiles  upon  me  like  the  glowing 
sun,  and  meets  my  lips  like  sparkling  wine,  her 
person  shining  as  the  glass,  and  spirit  like  the 
foaming  liquor. 

Dur.  Ah,  Mirabel,  Italy,  I  grant  you;  but  for 
our  women  here  in  France,  they  are  such  thin, 
brown,  fallen  jades,  a  man  may  as  well  make  a  bed- 
fellow of  a  cane-chair. 

Y.  Mir.  France !  A  light,  unseasoned  country ; 
nothing  butfeathers,  foppery,  andfashions.  There's 
nothing  on  this  side  the  Alps  worth  my  humble 
service  t'ye.  Ha !  Roma  la  Santa !  Italy  for  my 
money !  Their  customs,  gardens,  buildings,  paint- 
ings, music,  policies,  wine  and  women !  the  para- 
dise of  the  world !  not  pestered  with  a  parcel  of 
precise,  old,  gouty  fellows,  that  would  debar  their 
children  every  pleasure  that  they  themselves  are 
past  the  sense  of:  commend  me  to  the  Italian  fami- 
liarity—"  Here,  son,  there's  fifty  crowns ;  go  pay 
your  girl  her  week's  allowance." 

Dur.  Ay,  these  are  your  fathers  for  you,  that 
understand  the  necessities  of  young  men  ;  not  like 
our  musty  dads,  who,  because  they  cannot  fish 
themselves,  would  muddy  the  water,  and  spoil  the 
sport  of  them  that  can.  But  now  you  talk  of  the 
plump,  what  d'ye  think  of  a  Dutch  woman. 

Y.  Mir.  A  Dutch  woman's  too  compact,  n&y, 
every  thing  among  them  is  so;  a  Dutch  man  is 
thick,  a  Dutch  woman  is  squab,  a  Dutch  horse  is 
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round,  a  Dutch  dog  is  sliort,  u  DutoJi  nhip  is  broad 
bottomed ;  and,  iu  short,  one  would  swear,  that  the 
wiiole  product  of  the  country  were  cast  in  the  same 
mould  with  their  cheeses. 

Dur.  Ay,  but  Mirabel,  you  have  forgot  the 
English  ladies. 

t.Mir.  The  women  of  England  were  excellent, 
did  they  not  take  such  insull'erable  pains  to  ruin, 
what  nature  has  made  so  incomparably  well;  they 
would  be  delicate  creatures,  indeed,  could  they  but 
thoroughly  arrive  at  the  French  mien,  or  entirely 
let  it  alone;  for  they  only  spoil  a  very  good  air  of 
their  own,  by  an  awkward  imitation  of  ours.  But, 
come,  Duretete,  let  us  mind  the  business  in  hand  ; 
mistresses  we  must  have,  and  must  take  up  with 
the  manufacture  of  the  place  ;  and  upon  a  compe- 
tent diligence,  we  shall  find  those  in  Paris  shall 
match  the  Italians  from  top  to  toe. 

pur.  Aj,  Mirabel,  you  will  do  well  enough,  but 
what  will  become  of  your  friend?  you  know,  I  am 
so  plaguy  bashful ;  so  naturally  an  ass  upon  these 
occasions,  that — 

Y.  Mir.  Psha !  yon  must  be  bolder,  man !  Tra- 
vel three  years,  and  bring  home  such  a  baby  as 
bashfulness !  A  great  lusty  fellow,  and  a  soldier ! 
fie  upon  it ! 

Dur.  Lookye,  sir,  I  can  visit,  and  I  can  ogle  a 
little,  as  thus,  or  thus,  now.  Then  I  can  kiss 
abundantly ;  but  if  they  chance  to  give  me  a  forbid- 
ding look,  as  some  women,  you  know,  have  a 
devilish  oast  with  their  eyes — or  if  they  cry, 
"What  do  you  mean?  what  d'ye  take  me  fori  Fie, 
sir,  remember  who  I  am,  sir :  a  person  of  quality 
to  be  used  at  this  rate!"  'Egad,  I'm  struck  as  flat 
as  a  frying-pan. 

Y,  Mir.  Words  of  course !  never  mind  them : 
turn  you  about  upon  your  heel,  with  a  jantee  air; 
hum  out  the  end  of  an  old  song ;  cut  a  cross  caper, 
and  at  her  again. 

Dur.  {Imitates  him.)  No,  hang  it!  'twill  never 
do.  Oons!  what  did  my  father  mean,  by  sticking 
me  up  in  an  university,  or  to  think  that  I  should 
gain  anything  by  my  head,  in  a  nation  whose  genius 
lies  all  in  their  heels !  Well,  if  ever  I  come  to  have 
children  of  my  own,  they  shall  have  the  education 
of  the  country;  they  shall  learn  to  dance  before 
they  can  walk,  and  be  taught  to  sing  before  they 
can  speak. 

Y.  Mir.  Come,  come,  throw  off  that  childish 
humour;  put  on  assurance,  there's  no  avoiding  it; 
stand  all  hazards  ;  thou'rt  a  stout,  lusty  fellow,  and 
hast  a  good  estate  ;  look  blntf,  hector,  you  have  a 
good  side-box  face,  a  pretty  impudent  face ;  so, 
that's  pretty  well.  This  fellow  went  abroad  like  an 
ox,  and  is  returned  like  an  ass.  (Aside.) 

Dur.  Let  me  see,  now,  how  I  look.  (Pulls  out  a 
pocket-glass,  and  looks  on  it.)  A  side-box  face,  say 
you?  'Egad!  I  don't  like  it,  Mirabel.  Fie,  sir, 
don't  abuse  your  friends  ;  I  could  not  wear  such  a 
face  for  the  best  countess  in  Christendom. 

Y.  Mir.  Why  can't  you,  blockhead,  as  well  as  I  ? 

Dur.  Why,  thou  hast  impudence  to  set  a  good 
face  upon  anything;  I  would  change  half  my  gold 
for  half  thy  brass,  with  all  my  heart.  Who  comes 
here  ?    Odso !  Mirabel,  your  father. 

Enter  Old  Mirabel. 

Old  Mir.  Where's  Bob?     Dear  Bob ! 

Y.  Mir.  Your  blessing,  sir ! 

Old  Mir.  My  blessing?  D— n  ye,  ye  young 
rogue,  why  did  not  you  come  to  see  your  father 
first,  sirrah  ?  My  dear  boy,  I'm  heartily  glad  to 
see  thee,  ray  dear  child,  'faith !  Captain  Duretete, 
by  the  blood  of  the  Mirabels,  I'm  your's  !  Well' 
my  lads,  ye  look  bravely,  'faith !  Bob,  hast  got 
any  money  left? 

Y.  Mir.  Not  a  farthing,  sir. 

Old  Mir.  Why,  then,  I  won't  give  thee  a  sons. 

t.  Mir.  I  did  but  jest,  here's  ton  pistoles, 


Old  Mir.  Why,  then,  here's  ten  more :  I  Jove  to 
be  charitable  to  those  that  don't  want  it.  Well,  aiTd. 
how  do  you  like  Italy,  my  boys? 

Y.Mir.  O,  the  garden  of  the  world,  sir!  Rome, 
Naples,  Venice,  Milan,  and  a  thousand  others,  all 
fine. 

Old  Mir.  Ay!  say  you  so?  And  they  say,  that 
Chiari  is  very  fine  too. 

Dur.  Inditl'erent,  sir,  very  indifferent;  a  very 
scurvy  air,  the  most  unwholesome  to  a  French  con- 
stitution in  the  world. 

Y.Mir.  Psha!  nothing  on't:  these  rascally  ga- 
zetteers have  misinformed  you. 

Old  Mir.  Misinformed  me?  Oons,  sir!  were  we 
not  beaten  there  ? 

Y.Mir.  Beaten,  sir?  we  beaten 7 

Old  Mir.  Why  how  was  it,  pray,  sweet  sir  ? 

Y.  Mir.  Sir,  the  Captain  will  tell  you. 

Dur.  No,  sir,  your  sou  will  tell  you. 

Y.  Mir.  The  Captain  was  in  the  action,  sir. 

Dur.  Your  son  saw  more  than  I,  sir,  for  he  was 
a  looker-on. 

Old  Mir.  Confound  yon  both,  for  a  brace  of 
cowards !  here  are  no  Germans  to  overhear  you. 
Why  don't  V^tell  me  how  it  was? 

Y.  Mir.  Why,  then,  you  must  know,  that  we 
marched  up  a  body  of  the  finest,  bravest,  well- 
dressed  fellows  in  the  universe;  our  commanders' 
at  the  head  of  us,  all  lace  and  feather,  like  so  many 
beaux  at  a  ball :  I  don't  believe  there  was  a  man  of 
them  but  could  dance  a  charmer,  morbleu ! 

Old  Mir.  Dance!  very  well,  pretty  fellows,  'faith  I 

Y.  Mir.  We  capered  up  to  their  very  trenches, 
there  saw,  peeping  over,  a  parcel  of  scare-crow, 
olive-coloured,  gunpowder  fellows,  as  ugly  as  the 
devil. 

Dur.  Egad!  I  shall  never  forget  the  looks  of 
them,  while  I  have  breath  to  fetch. 

Y.  Mir.  They  were  so  civil,  indeed,  as  to  wel- 
come us  with  their  cannon;  but,  for  the  rest,  we 
found  them  such  unmannerly,  rude,  unsociable 
dogs,  that  we  grew  tired  of  their  company,  and  so 
we  e'en  danced  back  again. 

Old  Mir.  And  did  ye  all  come  back? 

Y.  Mir.  No,  two  or  three  thousand  of  us  staid 

OW  Mr.  Why,  Bob,  why?  [behind. 

Y.  Mir.  Psha!  because  they  could  not  come  that 

_,         night.  [night. 

Dur.  No,  sir,  because  they  could  not  come  that 

Y.  Mir.  But,   come,   sir,    we   were  talking  of 
something  else  ;  pray,  how  does  your  lovel  v  charee 
the  fair  Oriana?  J         &  > 

Old  Mir.  Ripe,  sir,  just  ripe  ;  you'll  find  it  better 
engaging  with  her  than  with  the  Germans,  let  me 
tell  you.  And  what  would  you  say,  my  young 
Mars,  if  I  had  a  Venus  for  thee  too  1  Come,  Bob, 
your  apartment  is  ready,  and  pray  let  your  friend 
be  my  guest  too ;  you  shall  command  the  house 
between  ye,  and  I'll  be  as  merry  as  the  best  of 
yo«'  [Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I.— Old  Mirabel's  house. 
Oriana  and  Bisarre. 

Bis.  And  you  love  this  young  rake,  d'ye? 

Oriana.  Yes. 

Bis.  In  spite  of  all  his  ill  usage? 

Oriana.  I  can't  help  it. 

Bis.  What's  the  matter  wi'  ye  ? 

Oriana.  Psha ! 

Bis.  Um!  Before  that  any  young,  Iving,  swear- 
ing, flattering,  rakehelly  fellow,  should  play  such 
tricks  with  me,— O,  the  devil  take  all  your  Cassan- 
dras  and  Cleopatras  for  me.  I  warrant  now,  youll 
play  the  fool  when  he  comes,  and  say  you  love 
him:  eh? 

Oriana.  Most  certainly  ;  I  can't  dissemble,  Bi- 
sarre; besides,  'tis  past  that,  we're  contracted. 

Bis,  Contracted  ialack-.vday,  poor  thing!  What, 
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you  Fiave  changed  rings,  or  broken  an  old  broad 
piece  between  you !  I  would  make  a  fool  of  any 
fellow  in  France.  Well,  I  must  confess,  I  do  love 
a  little  coquetting  with  all  my  heart.  My  business 
should  be  to  break  gold  with  my  lover  one  hour, 
and  crack  my  promise  the  next ;  he  should  find  me 
one  day  with  a  prayer-book  in  my  hand,  and  with  a 
play-book  another.  He  should  have  my  consent  to 
buy  the  wedding-ring,  and  the  next  moment  would 
]  ask  him  his  name. 

Oriana.  O,  my  dear !  were  there  no  greater  tie 
upon  my  heart,  than  there  is  ujX)n  my  conscience, 
I  would  soon  throw  the  contract  out  of  doors  ;  but 
the  mischief  on't  is,  J  am  so  fond  of  being  tied,  that 
I'm  forced  to  be  just,  and  the  strength  of  my  pas- 
sion keeps  down  the  inclination  of  my  sex. 

Bis.  Bnt  here's  the  old  gentleman. 

Enter  OLD  MIRABEL. 

OM  Mir.  Where's  my  wenches  ?  where's  my  two 
little  girls?  Eh!  have  a  care — look  to  yourselves, 
%ith,  they're  a  coming ;  the  travellers  are  a 
coming.  Well,  which  of  you  two  will  be  my 
daughter-in-law  now?  Bisarre, Bisarre,  what  say 
you,  madcap?    Mirabel  is  a  pure  wild  fellow. 

Bis.  I  like  him  the  worse. 

Old  Mir.  You  lie,  hussy,  you  like  him  the  bet- 
ter, indeed  you  do.  What  say  you,  my  t'other  little 
filbert,  eh  1 

Oriana.  I  suppose  the  gentleman  will  choose  for 
himself,  sir.  [shall. 

Old  Mir.  Why,  that's  discreetly  said,  and  so  he 

Enter  Mirabel  and  Dcretete  ;   they  salute  the 
Ladies. 

Bob,  harkye,  you  shall  marry  one  of  these  girls, 
sirrah ! 

Y.  Mir.  Sir,  I'll  marry  them  both,  if  you  please. 

Bis.  {Aside.)  He'll  find  that  one  may  serve  his 
turn. 

Old  Mir.  Bothf  why,  you  young  dog,  d'ye  ban- 
ter me?  Come,  sir,  take  your  choice.  Duretete, 
you  shall  have  your  choice  too,  but  Robin  shall 
choose  first.     Come,  sir,  begin.    Well,  which  d'ye 

r.Mir.  Both,  [like? 

Old  Mir.  But  which  will  you  marry  ? 

Y.  Mir.  Neither. 

Old  Mir.  Neither?     Don't  make  me  angry  now, 
Bob  ;  pray,  don't  make  me  angry.  Lookye,  sirrah, 
if  I  don't  dance  at  your  wedding  to-morrow,  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  cry  at  your  grave, 
.    Y.  Mir.  That's  a  bull,  father. 

Old  Mir.  A  bull !  Why,  how  now,  ungrateful 
sir,  did  I  make  thee  a  man,  that  thou  shoiddst  make 
me  a  beast?  [expression. 

Y.  Mir.  Your  pardon,  sir ;  I  only  meant  your 

Old  Mir.  Harkye,  Bob,  learn  belter  manners  to 
your  father  before  strangers !  I  won't  be  angry  this 
time  :  but,  oons  !  if  ever  you  do't  again,  you  rascal ! 
Remember  what  I  say.  \_Exit. 

Y.  Mir.  Psha !  what  does  the  old  fellow  mean 
by  mewing  me  up  here  with  a  couple  of  green  girls? 
Come,  Duretete,  will  yon  go? 

Oriana.  I  hope,  Mr.  Mirabel,  you  ha'n't  forgot — 

Y.  Mir.  No,  no,  madam,  I  ha  n't  forgot,  I  have 
brought  you  a  thousand  little  Italian  curiosities ; 
I'll  assure  you,  madam,  as  far  as  a  hundred  pistoles 
would  reach,  I  ha'n't  forgot  the  least  circumstance. 

Oriana.  Sir,  you  misunderstand  me. 
.    Y.Mir.  Odso!  the  relics,  madam,  from  Rome. 
I  do  remember,  now,  you  made  a  vow  of  chastity 
before  my  departure  ;  a  vow  of  chastity,  or  some- 
thing like  it — was  it  not,  madam? 

Oriana.  O  sir,  I'm  answered  at  present.     \_Exit. 

Y.  Mir.  She  was  coming  full  mouth  upon  me  with 
her  contract :  'would  I  might  despatch  t'other  1 

Dur.  Mirabel,  that  lady  there,  observe  her;  she's 
wondrous  pretty,  'faith !  and  seems  to  have  but  few 


words ;  I  like  her  raainTy :  speak  to  her,  man,  pr'y- 
thee,  speak  to  her. 

Y.Mir.  Madam,,  here's  a  gentleman,  who  de- 
clares— 

Diir.  Madam,  don't  believe  him :  I  declare  no- 
thing.    What  the  devil  do  you  mean,  man  ? 

Y.  Mir.  He  says,  madam,  that  you  are  as  beau- 
tiful as  an  angel, 

Dur.  He  tells  a  d — d  lie,  madam  !  I  say  no  such 
thing.  Are  you  mad,  Mirabel?  Why,  I  shall  drop 
down  with  shame. 

Y.  Mir.  And  so,  madam,  not  doubting  but  your 
ladyship  may  like  him  as  well  as  he  does  you,  I 
think  it  proper  to  leave  you  together.  {Going,  Du- 
retete holds  him.} 

Dur.  Hold,  hold.  Why,  Mirabel,  friend,  sure 
you  won't  be  so  baibarons  as  to  leave  me  alone ! 
Pr'ythee,  speak  to  her  for  yourself,  as  it  were. 
Lord,  Lord,  that  a  Frenchman  should  want  impu- 
dence ! 

Y.Mir.  Youlook  mighty  demure,  madam.  She's 
deaf,  Captain. 

Dur.  I  had  much  rather  have  her  dumb. 

Y.  Mir.  The  gravity  of  your  air,  madam,  pro- 
mises some  extraordinary  fruits  from  your  study, 
which  moves  us  with  curiosity  to  inquire  the  sub- 
ject of  your  ladyship's  contemplation.    Not  a  word ! 

Dur.  I  hope  in  the  Lord  she's  speechless ;  if  she 
be,  she's  mine  this  moment.  Mirabel,  d'ye  think  a 
woman's  silence  can  be  natural? 

Bis.  But  the  forms  which  logicians  introduce,  and 
which  proceed  from  simple  enumeration,  aredubit- 
able,  and  proceed  only  upon  admittance. 

Y.  Mir.  Hoyty  toyty !  what  a  plague  have  we 
here?  Plato  in  petticoats  ! 

Dur.  Ay,  ay,  let  her  go  on,  man ;  she  talk.s  in  my 
own  mother  tongue. 

Bis.  'Tis  exposed  to  invalidity,  from  a  contra- 
dictory instance  ;  looks  only  upon  common  opera- 
tions, and  is  infinite  in  its  termination. 

Y.  Mir.  Rare  pedantry ! 

Dur.  Axioms  !  axioms !  self-evident  principles  f 

Bis.  Then  the  ideas  wherewith  the  mind  is  pre- 
occupate, — O,  gentlemen,  I  hope  you'll  pardon  my 
cogitation ;  I  was  involved  in  a  profound  point  of 
philosophy,  but  I  shall  discuss  it  somewhere  else, 
being  satisfied,  that  the  subject  is  not  agreeable  to 
you  sparks,  that  profess  the  vanity  of  the  times. 

{Exit. 

Y.  Mir.  Go  thy  way,  good  wife  Bias.  Do  you 
hear,  Duretete  ?  Dost  hear  this  starched  piece  of 
austerity  ? 

Dur.  She's  mine,  man,  she's  mine ;  my  own  ta- 
lent to  a  T.  I'll  match  her  in  dialectics,  'faith  ;  I 
was  seven  years  at  the  university,  man,  nursed  up 
with  Barbaro,  Celarunt,  Darii,  Ferio,  Baralipton. 
Did  you  ever  know,  man,  that  'twas  metaphysics 
made  me  an  ass  ?  It  was,  'faith  !  Had  she  talked  a 
word  of  singing,  dancing,  plays,  fashions,  or  the 
like,  I  had  foundered  at  the  first  step  ;  but  as  she 
is — Mirabel,  wish  me  joy ! 

Y.Mir.  You  don't  mean  marriage,  I  hope. 

Dur.  No,  no,  I  am  a  man  of  more  honour. 

Y.  Mir.  Bravely  resolved.  Captain !  now  for  thy 
credit:  warm  me  this  frozen  snowball;  'twill  be  a 
conquest  above  the  Alps ! 

Dur.  But  will  you  promise  to  be  always  near  me? 

Y.  Mir.  Upon  all  occasions,  never  fear. 

Dur.  Why,  then,  you  shall  see  me  in  two  mo- 
ments make  an  induction  from  my  love  to  her 
hand,  from  her  hand  to  her  mouth,  from  her  mouth 
to  her  heart,  and  so  conclude  in  her  bed,  categore- 
matice. 

Y.  Mir.  Now  the  game  begins,  and  my  fool  is  en- 
tered. But  here  comes  one  to  spoil  my  sport ;  now 
shall  I  be  teased  to  death,  with  this  old-fashioned 
contract !  I  should  love  her  too,  if  I  might  do  it  my 
own  way,  but  she'll  do  nothing  without  witnesses, 
forsooth :  I  wonder  women  can  be  so  immodest ! 


Scene  1,] 


THE  INCONSTANT. 


£/(/<;>■  Oriana. 
Well,  madam,  why  d'ye  follow  me  t 

Oriana.  Well,  sir,  why  do  you  shun  me  ? 

V.  Mir.  'Tis  my  humour,  madam  ;  aud  I'm  na- 
turally swayed  by  inclination. 

Oriana,  Have  you  forgot  oar  contract,  sir? 

Y,  Mir.  All  I  remember  of  that  contract  is,  that 
it  was  made  some  three  years  ago;  and  that's 
enough,  in  conscience,  to  forget  the  rest  on't. 

Oriana.  'Tis  sufKcient,  sir,  to  recollect  the  passing 
of  it ;  for,  in  that  circumstance,  I  presume,  lies  the 
force  of  the  obligation. 

y.  Mir.  Obligations,  madam,  that  are  forced 
upon  the  will,  are  no  tie  upon  the  conscience  ;  I  was 
a  slave  to  my  passion,  when  I  passed  the  instru- 
ment, but  the  recovery  of  my  freedom  makes  the 
contract  void. 

Oriana.  Come,  Mr.  Mirabel,  these  expressions 
I  expected  from  the  raillery  of  your  humour,  but  I 
hope  for  very  different  sentiments  from  your  hononr 
and  generosity. 

V.  Mir.  Lookye,  madam,  as  for  my  generosity, 
'  tis  at  your  service,  with  all  my  heart :  I'll  keep  you 
a  coach  and  six  horses,  if  you  please,  only  permit 
me  to  keep  my  honour  to  myself.  Consider,  ma- 
dam, you  have  no  such  thing  among  ye,  and  'tis  a 
main  point  of  policy  to  keep  no  faith  with  repro- 
bates :  thou  art  a  pretty  little  reprobate,  and  so  get 
thee  about  thy  business. 

Oriana.  Well,  sir,  even  all  this  I  will  allow  to 
the  gaiety  of  your  temper;  your  travels  have  im- 
proved your  talent  of  talking,  but  they  are  not  of 
force,  I  hope,  to  impair  your  morals. 

V.  Mir.  Morals !  why,  there  'tis  again  now !  I 
tell  thee,  child,  there  is  not  the  least  occasion  for 
morals,  in  any  business  between  you  and  I.  Don't 
you  know  that,  of  all  commerce  in  the  world,  there 
is  no  such  cozenage  and  deceit,  as  in  the  traffic  be- 
tween man  and  woman  1  We  study  all  our  lives 
long,  how  to  put  tricks  upon  one  another.  No 
fowler  lays  abroad  more  nets  for  his  game,  nor  a 
hunter  for  his  prey,  than  you  do,  to  catch  poor  in- 
nocent men.  Why  do  you  sit  three  or  four  hours 
at  your  toilet  in  a  morning?  only  with  a  villanons 
■design  to  make  some  poor  fellow  a  fool  before  night. 
What  d'ye  sigh  for?  What  d'ye  weep  for"!  What 
d'ye  pray  for  ?  why,  for  a  husband :  that  is,  you 
implore  Providence  to  assist  you,  in  the  just  and 
pious  design,  of  making  the  wisest  of  his  creatures 
a  fool,  and  the  head  of  the  creation  a  slave. 

Oriana.  Sir,  I  am  proud  of  my  power,  and  am 
resolved  to  use  it. 

Y.  Mir.  Hold,  hold,  madam,  not  so  fast :  as  you 
have  variety  of  vanities  to  make  coxcombs  of  us,  so 
we  have  vows,  oaths,  and  protestations,  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  to  make  fools  of  you  ;  and  this,  in  short, 
my  dear  creature,  is  our  present  condition.  I 
have  sworn  and  lied  briskly,  to  gain  my  ends  of 
you ;  your  ladyship  has  patched  and  painted  vio- 
lently, to  gain  your  ends  of  me ;  but,  since  we  are 
both  disappointed,  let  us  make  a  drawn  battle,  and 
part  clear  on  both  sides. 

Oriana.  With  all  ray  heart,  sir ;  give  me  up  my 
contract,  and  I'll  never  see  your  face  again. 

Y.  Mir.  Indeed,  I  won't,  child. 

Oriana.  Wliat,  sir !  neither  do  one  nor  t'other  ? 

Y.  Mir.  No,  you  shall  die  a  maid  ;  unless  you 
please  to  be  otherwise,  upon  my  terms. 

Oriana.  What  do  you  intend  by  this,  sir? 

Y.  Mir.  Why,  to  starve  you  into  compliance : 
lookye,  you  shall  never  marry  any  man  ;  and  you 
Lad  as  good  let  me  do  you  a  kindness  as  a  stranger. 

Oriana.  Sir,  you're  a — 

Y.  Mir.  What  am  I,  ma'am'? 

Oriana.  A  villain,  sir. 

Y.  Mir.  I'm  glad  on't;  I  never  knew  an  honest 
fellow  in  my  life,  but  was  a  villain  upon  these  occa- 
sions. Ha'n't  you  drawn  yourself,  now,  into  a  very 
pretty  dilemma'!  ha,  ha,  ha !  the  poor  lady  has  made 


a  vow  of  virginity,  when  she  thought  of  making  a 
vow  to  the  contrary.  Was  ever  poor  woman  so 
cheated  into  chastity  1 

Oriana.  Sir,  my  fortune  is  equal  to  yours,  my 
friends  as  powerful;  and  both  shall  be  put  to  the 
test,  to  do  mejustice. 

Y.Mir.  What!  you'll  force  me  to  marry  you, 
will  ye? 

Oriana.  Sir,  the  law  shall. 

Y.  Mir.  But  the  law  can't  force  me  to  do  any 
thing  else,  can  it? 

Oriana.  Psha !  I  despise  thee,  monster ! 

Y.  Mir.  Kiss,  and  be  friends,  then :  don't  cry, 
child,  and  you  shall  have  your  sugar-plumb.  Come, 
madam,  d'ye  think  I  could  be  so  unreasonable  as  te 
make  you  fast  all  your  life  long  ?  No,  I  did  but  jest, 
you  shall  have  your  liberty ;  here,  take  your  con- 
tract, and  give  me  mine, 

Oriana,  No,  I  won't. 

Y.  Mir.  Eh  !  what,  is  the  girl  a  fooll 

Oriana.  No,  sir,  you  shall  find  me  cunning  enough 
to  do  myself  justice  ;  and,  since  I  must  not  depend 
upon  your  love,  I'll  be  revenged,  and  force  you  to 
marry  me,  out  of  spite. 

Y.  Mir.  Then  I'll  beat  thee  out  of  spite,  and 
make  a  most  confounded  husband. 

Oriana.  O,  Sir,  I  shall  match  ye !  A  good  hus- 
band makes  a  good  wife  at  any  time. 

Y.  Mir,  I'll  rattle  down  your  china  about  your 
ears. 

Oriana.  And  I'll  rattle  about  the  city,  to  run  you 
in  debt  for  more. 

Y.  Mir.  I'll  tear  the  furbelow  off  your  clothes, 
and,  when  you  swoon  for  vexation,  yon  shan't  have 
a  penny  to  buy  a  bottle  of  hartshorn. 

Oriana.  And  you,  sir,  shall  have  hartshorn  in 
abundance. 

Y.  Mir.  I'll  keep  as  many  mistresses  as  I  have 
coach  horses. 

Oriana.  And  I'll  keep  as  many  gallants  as  you 
have  grooms. 

Y.  Mir.  But,  sweet  madam,  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  divorce. 

Oriana.  But,  sweet  sir,  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
alimony  !  so  divorce  on,  and  spare  not.  [Exit. 

Y.  Mir.  Ay,  that  separate  maintenance  is  the  de- 
vil! there's  their  refuge!  O' my  conscience,  one 
would  take  cuckoldomfor  a  meritorious  action,  be- 
cause the  women  are  so  handsomely  rewarded  for  it, 

[Exit, 
Enter  DURETETE  and  PETIT. 

Dur.  And  she's  mighty  peevish,  you  say? 

Petit.  O  sir,  she  has  a  tongue  as  long  as  my  leg, 
and  talks  so  crabbedly,  you  would  think  she  always 
spoke  Welsh.  [philosophy. 

Dur.  That's  an  odd  language,  methinks,  for  her 

Petit.  But  sometimes  she  will  sit  you  half  a  day 
without  speaking  a  word,  aud  talk  oracles  all  the 
while  by  the  wrinkles  of  her  forehead,  and  the  mo- 
tions of  her  eyebrows. 

Dur.  Nay,  I  shall  match  her  in  philosophical 
ogles,  faith  ;  that's  my  talent:  I  can  talk  best,  you 
must  know,  when  I  say  nothing. 

Petit.  But  d'ye  ever  laugh,  sir'? 

Dur.  Laugh?  Won't  she  endure  laughing? 

Petit.  Why,  she's  a  critic,  sir  ;  she  hates  a  jest, 
for  fear  it  should  please  her  ;  and  nothing  keeps  her 
in  humour,  but  what  gives  her  the  spleen.  And 
then,  for  logic,  and  all  that,  you  know — 

Dur.  Ay,  ay,  I'm  prepared;  I  have  been  prac- 
tising hard  words,  and  no  sense,  this  hour,  to  enter- 
tain her. 

Petit.  Then  place  3rourself  behind  this  screen, 
that  you  may  have  a  view  of  her  behaviour  before 
you  begin.  [lesson. 

Dur.  I  long  to  engage  her,  lest  I  should  forget  my 

Petit.  Here  she  comes,  sir  ;  I  must  fly. 

[E.xit  Petit,  and  Duretete  stands  peeping 
behind  the  curtain. 


THE  INCONSTANT. 


{Act  III. 


Enter  BiSARRE  and  Moid. 

Bis.  (With  a  book.)  Psha!  hang  books  !  they 
sour  our  temper,  spoil  our  eyes,  and  ruin  our  oom- 
plexions.     {Throws away  the  book.) 

Dur.  Eh  ?  the  devil  such  a  word  is  there  in  all 
Aristotle ! 

Bis.  Come,  wench,  let's  be  free ;  call  in  the  fiddle, 
there's  nobody  near  us. 

JJur,  'Would  to  the  Lord  there  was  not ! 

Bis.  Here,  friend,  a  minuet.  (Music.)  Quicker 
time !  ha !  'would  we  had  a  man  or  two  ! 

Dur.  (Stealing  away .)  You  shall  have  the  devil 
sooner,  my  dear,  dancing  philosopher ! 

Bis.  Ud's  my  life !  Here's  one !  (Runs  to  Dure- 
tete,  and  hales  him  back.) 

Dur.  Is  all  my  learned  preparation  come  to  this? 

Bis.  Come,  sir,  don't  be  so  ashamed,  that's  my 
good  boy  ;  you're  very  welcome,  we  wanted  such  a 
one :  Come,  strike  up.  (Dance.)  I  know  you 
dance  well,  sir ;  you're  finely  shaped  for't.  Come, 
come,  sir  ;  quick  !  qnick. !    you  miss  the  time  else. 

Dur.  But,  madam,  I  come  to  talk  with  voa. 

Bis,  Ay,  ay ;  talk  as  you  dance,  talk  as  you 
dance.     Come ! — 

Dur.  But  we  were  talking  of  dialectics. 

Bis.  Hang  dialectics  !  (Music.)  Mind  the  time ! 
quicker,  sirrah !  Come  1 — and  how  d'ye  find  your- 
self now,  sir? 

Dur,  In  a  fine  breathing  sweat,  doctor. 

Bis.  All  the  better,  patient,  all  the  better.  Come, 
sir,  sing  now,  sing;  1  know  you  sing  well:  I  see 
yon  have  a  singing  face  ;  a  heavy,  doll,  sonata  face. 

Dur.  Who,  I  sing  ? 

Bis,  O,  you're  modest,  sir;  but  come,  sit  down 
closer — closer.  Here,  a  bottle  of  wine!  \^Exit 
Maid,  and  returns  with  wine.']  Come,  sir — sing, 
sir. 

Dur,  But,  madam,  I  came  to  talk  with  you. 

Bis,  O  sir,  you  shall  drink  first.  Come,  fill  me 
a  bumper ;  here,  sir,  bless  the  king ! 

Dur.  'Would  I  were  out  of  his  dominions !  By 
this  light,  she'll  make  me  drunk  too ! 

Bis,  O,  pardon  me,  sir,  yon  shall  do  me  right ; 
fill  it  higher.  Now,  sir,  can  you  drink  a  health 
under  yonr  leg? 

Diir,  Rare  philosophy  that,  'faith  ! 

Bis.  Come,  off  with  it  to  the  bottom?  Now,  how 
d'ye  like  me,  sir"? 

Dur,  O,  njighty  well,  madam  ! 

Bis,  You  see  how  a  woman's  fancy  varies!  some- 
times, splenetic  and  heavy,  then,  gay  and  frolick- 
some.    And  how  d'ye  like  the  humour? 

.Dur,  Good  madam,  let  me  sit  down  to  answer 
you,  for  I  am  heartily  tired. 

Bis,  Fie  upon  it !  a  young  man,  and  tired!  up, 
for  shame,  and  walk  about.  Action  becomes  us  ; — 
a  little  faster,  sir.  What  d'ye  think  now  of  my 
Iiady  La  Pale,  and  Lady  Coquet,  the  duke's  fair 
daughter?  Ha!  Are  they  not  brisk  lasses?  Then 
there  is  black  Mrs.  Bellair,  and  brown  Mrs.  Bell- 
faoe ! 

Dur.  Thev  are  all  strangers  to  me,  madam. 

Bis,  But  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  brown  is  not 
always  despicable.  O  lard,  sir,  if  young  Mrs.  Ba- 
gatelle had  kept  herself  single  till  this  time  o'day, 
whatabeauty  there  had  been  !  And  then,  you  know, 
the  charming  Mrs.Monkeylove,  the  fair  gem  of  St. 
Germain's! 

Dur.  Upon  my  soul,  I  don't! 

Bis.  And  then,  you  must  have  heard  of  the  Eng- 
lish beau,  Spleeuamore,  how  unlike  a  gentleman — 

Dur.  Hey  !  not  a  syllable  on't,  as  I  hope  to  be 
saved,  madam  ! 

Hi*.  No!  Why,  then,  play  me  a  jig.  (Music.) 
Come,  sir. 

Dur.  By  this  light,  I  cannot !  'faith,  madam,  I 
have  sprained  my  leg  ! 

Bis.  Then  sit  you  down,  sir;  and  now  tell  rae, 
what's  your  business  with  me?    What's  your -er- 


rand? Quiok,  quick,  despatch!  Odso.may  be,  you 
are  some  gentleman's  servant,  that  has  brought  me 
a  letter,  or  a  haunch  of  venison  ? 

Dur.  'Sdeath,  madam!  do  I  look  like  a  carrier? 

Bis.  O,  cry  you  mercy!  I  saw  you  just  now,  I 
mistook  you,  upon  my  word !  you  are  one  of  the 
travelling  gentlemen  :  and  pray,  sir,  how  do  all  our 
impudent  friends  in  Italy? 

Dur.  Madam,  I  came  to  wait  on  you  with  a  more 
serions  intention  than  your  entertainment  has  an- 
swered. 

Bis.  Sir,  your  intention  of  waiting  on  me  was  the 
greatest  affront  imaginable,  however  your  expres- 
sions may  turn  it  to  a  compliment :  your  visit,  sir, 
was  intended  as  a  prologue  to  a  very  scurvy  play, 
of  which,  Mr.  Mirabel  and  you  so  handsomely  laid 
the  plot.  "  Marry !  No,  no,  I  am  a  man  of  more 
honour."  Where's  your  honour?  Where's  your 
courage,  now  ?  Ads  my  life,  sir,  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  kick  you !  Go,  go  to  your  fellow-rake  now, 
rail  at  my  sex,  and  get  drunk  for  vexation,  and 
write  a  lampoon.  But  I  must  have  you  to  know, 
sir,  that  my  reputation  is  above  the  scandal  of  a 
libel,  my  virtue  is  sufficiently  approved  to  those 
whose  opinion  is  my  interest ;  and,  for  the  rest,  let 
them  talk  what  they  will :  for,  when  I  please,  I'll 
be  what  I  please,  in  spite  of  you  and  all  mankind  ; 
and  so,  my  dear  man  of  honour,  if  you  be  tired,  con 
over  this  lesson,  and  sit  there  till  I  come  to  you. 
(Buns  off. ) 

Dur.  Turn  ti  dum.  (Sings.)  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  "Ad's 
my  life,  I  have  a  great  mind  to  kick  you  !"  Oons 
and  confusion !  (Starts  up.)  Was  ever  man  so 
abused !  Ay,  Mirabel  set  me  on. 

Enter  Petit. 

Petit.  Well,  sir,  how  d'ye  find  yourself? 

Dur.  You  son  of  a  nine-eyed  whore  !  d'ye  come' 
to  abuse  rae?  I'll  kick  j'ou  with  a  vengeance,  you 
dog  !     (Petit  runs  off,  and  Duretete  after  him.) 


Scene  I. 


ACT  III. 

-Old  Mirabel's  Hottse. 


Enter  Old  awtZ  Young  Mirabel,  mee^in*/. 

Old  Mir.  Bob,  come  hither.  Bob. 

Y,  Mir.  Your  pleasure,  sir? 

Old  Mir,  Are  not  you  a  great  rogue,  sirrah? 

Y.  Mir,  That's  a  little  out  of  my  comprehension 
sir ;  for  I've  heard  say,  that  I  resemble  my  father. 

Old  Mir.  Your  father  is  your  very  humble  slave. 
I  tell  thee  what,  child,  thou  art  a  very  pretty  fel- 
low, and  I  love  thee  heartily  ;  and  a  very  great  vil- 
lain, and  I  hate  thee  mortally. 

Y.  Mir.  Villain,  sir  !  Then  I  must  be  a  very  im- 
pudent one  ;  for  I  can't  recollect  any  passage  of  my 
life  that  I'm  ashamed  of. 

Old  Mir.  Come  hither,  my  dear  friend  ;  dost  see 
this  picture?     (Sheivs  him  a  little  picture.) 

Y.Mir.  Oriana's?  Psha! 

Old  Mir.  What,  sir,  won't  you  look  upon't? 
Bob,  dear  Bob,  pr'ythee  come  hither,  now.  Dost 
want  any  money,  child? 

Y.  Mir.  No,  sir. 

Old  Mir.  Why  then,  here's  some  for  thee  :  come 
here  now.  How  canst  thou  be  so  hard-hearted  an 
unnatural,  unmannerly  rascal,  (don't  mistake  me, 
child,  I  a'n't  angry)  as  to  abuse  this  tender,  lovely, 
good-natured,  dear  .jogue?  Why,  she  sighs  for 
thee,  and  cries  for  thee,  pouts  for  thee,  and  snubs 
for  thee  ;  the  poor  little  heart  of  it  is  like  to  burst. 
Come,  my  dear  boy,  be  good-natured,  like  your  own 
father;  be  now;  and  then,  see  here,  read  this  ; — the 
effigies  of  the  lovely  Oriana,  with  thirty  thousand 
pounds  to  her  portion ! — thirty  thousand  pounds,  you 
dog !  — thirty  thousand  pounds,  you  rogue !  how  dare 
you  refuse  a  lady  with  thirty  thousand  pounds,  you 
impudent  rascal? 


Scene  1.] 


THE  INCONSTANT. 


Y.  Mir.  Will  you  hear  me  speak,  slrl 

OldMir.  Hear  you  speak,  sir  !  If  you  had  thirty 
Uionsand  tongues,  you  could  not  out-talk  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  sir. 

Y'.  Mir.  Nay,  sir,  if  you  won't  hear  me,  I'll  be- 
gone, sir  :  I'll  take  post  for  Italy,  this  moment. 

OldMir.  Ah,  the  fellow  knows  I  won't  part  with 
him  !   Well,  sir,  what  have  you  to  say? 

Y.  Mir.  The  universal  reception,  sir,  that  mar- 
riage has  had  in  the  world,  is  enough  to  fix  it  for  a 
public  good,  and  to  draw  every  body  into  the  common 
cause;  but  there  are  some  constitutions,  like  some 
instruments,  so  peculiarly  singular,  that  they  make 
tolerable  music  by  themselves,  but  never  do  well 
in  a  concert. 

Old.  Mir.  Why,  this  is  reason,  I  must  confess  ; 
but  yet  it  is  nonsense,  too  ;  for,  though  you  should 
reason  like  an  angel,  if  you  argue  yourself  out  of  a 
good  estate,  you  talk  like  a  fool. 

Y.  Mir.  But,  sir,  if  you  bribe  me  into  bondage 
with  the  riches  of  Crcesus,  you  leave  me  but  a  beg- 
gar, for  want  of  my  liberty, 

OldMir.  Was  ever  such  a  perverse  fool  heard? 
'Sdealh,  sir!  why  did  I  give  you  education"?  was 
it  to  dispute  me  out  of  my  senses?  Of  what  colour, 
now,  is  the  head  of  this  cane  ?  You'll  say,  'tis  white, 
and,  ten  to  one,  make  me  believe  it  too.  I  thought 
that  young  fellows  studied  to  get  money. 

Y.  Mir.  No,  sir,  I  have  studied  to  despise  it ; 
my  reading  was  not  to  make  me  rich,  but  happy, 
sir. 

OldMir,  There  he  has  me  again,  now !  But,  sir, 
did  not  I  marry  to  oblige  you "? 

Y.Mir.  To  oblige  me,  sir!  in  what  respect,  pray? 

Old  Mir.  Why,  to  bring  you  into  the  world,  sir  j 
wa'n't  that  an  obligation? 

Y.  Mir.  And,  because  I  would  have  it  still  an 
obligation,  I  avoid  marriage. 

Old  Mir.  How  is  that,  sir  1 

Y.  Mir.  Because  I  would  not  curse  the  hour  I 
■was  born. 

Old  Mir,  Lookye,  friend,  you  may  persuade  me 
out  of  my  designs,  but  I'll  command  you  out  of 
yours ;  and,  though  you  may  convince  my  reason 
that  you  are  in  the  right,  yet  there  is  an  old  attend- 
ant of  sixty-three,  called  positiveness,  which  you, 
nor  all  the  wits  in  Italy,  shall  ever  be  able  to  shake  : 
so,  sir,  you're  a  wit,  and  I'm  a  father :  you  may 
talk,  but  I'll  be  obeyed. 

Y.  Mir.  This  it  is  to  have  the  son  a  finer  gentle- 
man than  the  father;  they  first  give  us  breeding, 
that  they  don't  understand  ;  then  they  turn  us  out 
of  doors,  because  we  are  wiser  than  themselves. 
But  I'm  a  little  before  hand  with  the  old  gentleman. 
(Aside.)  Sir,  you  have  been  pleased  to  settle  a 
thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year  upon  me ;  in  return 
for  which,  I  have  a  very  great  honour  for  you  and 
your  family,  and  shall  take  care  that  your  only  and 
beloved  son  shall  do  nothing  to  make  him  hate  his 
father,  or  to  hang  himself.  So,  dear  sir,  I'm  your 
very  humble  servant.     (Runs  off.) 

OldMir.  Here,  sirrah  !  rogue!  Bob!  villain! 

Enter  DUGARD. 

Dug.  Ah,  sir!  'tis  but  what  he  deserves. 

OldMir.  'Tis  false,  sir!  he  don't  deserve  it: 
what  have  you  to  say  against  my  boy,  sir? 

Dug.  I  shall  only  repeat  your  own  words. 

Ola  Mir.  What  have  you  to  do  with  my  words  1 
I  have  swallowed  my  words  already  ;  I  have  eaten 
them  up.  I  say,  that  Bob's  an  honest  fellow,  and 
who  dares  deny  it? 

JSnfer  BiSARRE. 
Bis.  That  dare  I,  sir:  I  say,  that  your  son  is  a 
wild,  foppish,  whimsical,  impertinent  coxcomb ; 
and,  were  I  abused,  as  this  gentleman's  sister  is,  I 
would  make  it  an  Italian  quarrel,  and  poison  the 
whole  family. 


Dug.  Come,  sir,  'tis  no  time  for  trifling ;  my  sister 
is  abused;  you  are  made  sensible  of  the  aft'ront,  and 
your  honour  is  concerned  to  see  her  redressed. 

Old  Mir.  Lookye,  Mr.  Dugard,  good  words  go 
farthest.  I  will  do  your  sister  justice,  but  it  must 
be  after  my  own  rate  ;  nobody  must  abuse  my  son 
but  myself;  for,  although  Robin  be  a  sad  dog,  yet 
he's  nobody's  puppy  but  my  own. 

^15.  Ay,  that's  my  sweet-natured,  kind,  old 
gentleman.  (  Wheedling  him.)  We  will  be  good, 
then,  if  you'll  join  with  us  in  the  plot.     . 

OldMir.  Ah,  you  coaxing  young  baggage,  what 
plot  can  you  have  to  wheedle  a  fellow  of  sixty- 
three  1 

Bis.  A  plot  that  sixty- three  is  only  good  for ;  to 
bring  other  people  together,  sir.  You  must  act 
the  Spaniard,  because  your  son  will  least  suspect 
you;  and,  if  he  should,  your  authority  protects 
you  from  aquarrel,  to  which  Oriana  is  unwilling  to 
expose  her  brother. 

Old  Mir.  And  what  part  will  you  act  in  the  bu- 
siness, madam? 

Bis.  Myself,  sir ;  my  friend  is  grown  a  perfect 
changeling :  these  foolish  hearts  of  ours  spoil  our 
heads  presently ;  the  fellows  no  sooner  turn  knaves, 
but  we  turn  fools  ;  but  I  am  still  myself,  and  he 
may  expect  the  most  severe  usage  from  me,  be- 
cause I  neither  love  him  nor  hate  him.  \_Exit. 

Old.  Mir.  Well  said,  Mrs.  Paradox  !  but,  sir, 
who  must  open  the  matter  to  him  1 

Dug,  Petit,  sir;  who  is  our  engineer  general ; 
and  here  he  comes. 

Enter  PETIT. 

Petit.  O,  sir,  more  discoveries  I  are  all  friends 
about  us  1 

Dug.  Ay,  ay,  speak  freely. 

Petit.  You  must  know,  sir, — odd's  my  life,  I'm 
out  of  breath  !  you  must  know,  sir, — you  must 
know — 

Old  Mir.  What  the  devil  mast  we  know,  sir? 

Petit.  That  I  have  (pants  and  bhivs.)  bribed, 
sir,  bribed — ■your  son's  secretary  of  state. 

Old  Mir.  Secretary  of  state !  who's  that,  for 
heaven's  sake? 

Petit.  His  valet  de  chambre,  sir?  You  must 
know,  sir,  that  the  intrigue  lay  folded  up  in  his 
master's  clothes ;  and,  when  he  went  to  dust  the 
embroidered  suit,  the  secret  flew  out  of  the  right 
pocket  of  his  coat,  in  a  whole  swarm  of  your 
crambo  songs,  short-footed  odes,  and  long-legged 
pindarics. 

Old  Mir.  Impossible ! 

Petit,  Ah,  sir,  he  has  loved  her  all  along  ;  there 
was  Oriana  in  every  line,  but  he  hates  marriage. 
Now,  sir,  this  plot  will  stir  up  his  jealousy,  and 
we  shall  know,  by  the  strength  of  that,  how  to 
proceed  farther.  Come,  sir,  let's  about  it  with 
speed: 

'Tis  expedition  gives  our  Jcing  the  sway; 
For  expedition  to  the  French  give  ii>ay; 
Swift  to  attack,  or  swift — to  run  away  [^Exeunt , 

Enter  YouNG  Mirabel  and  Bisarre,  passing 
carelessly  by  one  another. 

Bis,  (Aside.)  I  wonder  what  she  can  see  in  thii^ 
fellow  to  like  him? 

Y.Mir.  (Aside.)  I  wonder  what  my  friend  can 
see  in  this  girl,  to  admire  her? 

Bis.  (Aside.)  A  wild,  foppish,  extravagant,  rake- 
hell! 

Y.Mir.  (Aside.)  A  light,  whimsical,  impertinent 
madcap ! 

Bis.  Whom  do  you  mean,  sir? 

Y.  Mir.  Whom  do  you  mean,  madam? 

Bis.  A  fellow  that  has  nothing  left  to  re-establish 
him  for  a  human  creature,  but  a  prudent  rtsolu-. 
tioii  to  bang  himself ! 


THE  INCONSTANT. 


[Act  III. 


V.  Mir.  There  is  a  way,  madam,  to  force  me  to 
that  resolution. 

Bis.  I'll  do  it,  with  all  my  heart. 
F.  Mir.  Then  you  must  marry  me. 

Bis.  Lookye,  sir,  don't  think  your  ill  manners  to 
me  shall  excuse  your  ill  usage  of  my  friend  ;  nor, 
by  fixing  a  quarrel  here,  to  divert  my  zeal  for  the 
absent ;  for  I'm  resolved,  nay,  I  come  prepared,  to 
make  you  a  panegyric,  that  shall  mortify  your 
pride,  like  any  modern  dedication. 

Y.Mir.  And  I,  madam,  like  a  true  modern  pa- 
tron, shall  hardly  give  you  thanks  for  your  trouble. 

Bis,  Come,  sir,  to  let  you  see  what  little  founda- 
tion you  have  for  your  dear  sufficiency,  I'll  take 
you  to  pieces. 

V.  Mir,  And  what  piece  will  you  chuse  ? 

Bis.  Your  heart,  to  be  sure;  because  I  should 
get  presently  rid  on't :  your  courage  I  would  give 
to  a  Hector,  your  wit  to  a  lewd  playmaker,  your 
honour  to  an  attorney,  your  body  to  tte  physicians, 
and  your  soul  to  its  master. 

Y.Mir.  I  had  the  oddest  dream  last  night  of  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy;  methought  the  furbelows 
of  her  gown  were  pinned  up  so  high  behind,  that  I 
could  not  see  her  head  for  her  tail. 

Bis.  The  creature  don't  mind  me!  do  you  think, 
sir,  that  your  humorous  impertinence  can  divert 
me  1 — No,  sir,  I'm  above  any  pleasure  that  you  can 
give,  but  that  of  seeing  you  miserable.  And  mark 
me,  sir  ;  my  friend,  my  injured  friend,  shall  yet  be 
donblj'  happy,  and  you  shall  be  a  husband,  as 
much  as  the  rites  of  marriage,  and  the  breach  of 
them,  can  make  you.  {Here  Mirabel  pidls  out  a 
Virgil,  and  reads  to  himself,  ivJiile  she  speaks.") 

Y.Mir.  {Reading.)  At  Regina  dolos,  (quis  f al- 
ters possit  amantem  ?  ) 

Dissimulare  etiam  sper&sti,  perfide  tantum — 
Very  true. 

Posse  nefas. 
By  your  favour,  friend  Virgil,  'twas  but  a  rascally 
trick  of  your  hero,  to  forsake  poor  pug  so  inhu- 
manly. 

Bis.  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  him.  The 
devil — what's  Virgil  to  us,  sir"? 

Y.Mir.  Very  much,  madam  ;  the  most  apropos 
in  the  world  ;  for,  what  should  I  chop  upon,  but 
the  very  place  where  the  perjured  rogue  of  a  lover, 
and  the  forsaken  lady,  are  battling  it  tooth  and 
nail.  Come,  madam,  spend  your  spirits  no  longer; 
we'll  take  an  easier  method ;  I'll  be  ^neas  now, 
and  you  shall  be  Dido,  and  we'll  rail  by  book. 
Now  for  you.  Madam  Dido  : 

"Nee  te  noster  amor,  nee  te  data  dextera  quondam, 

Nee  meritura  tenet  crudeli  funere  Dido — 
Ah,  poor  Dido  !     {Looking  at  her.) 

Bis.  Rudeness  !  affronts  !  impatience  !  I  could 
almost  start  out,  even  to  manhood,  and  want  but  a 
weapon,  as  long  as  his,  to  fight  him  upon  the  spot. 
What  shall  I  say  ? 

Y.  Mir.  Now  she  rants. 
Qua  quihus  ante  feram?  jam  jam  nee  maxima  Juno. 

Bis,  A  man!  No, ~the  woman's  birth  was  spirited 
away. 

Y.  Mir.  Right,  right,  madam,  the  very  words. 

Bis.  And  some  pernicious  elf  left  in  the  cradle, 
with  human  shape,  to  palliate  growing  mischief. 
{Both  speak  together,  and  raise  their  voices  by  de- 
grees.) 

Y.  Mir.  Perfide,  sed  duris  genuit  te  cautibus  hor- 
rens 

Caucasus,    Hyrcanceque   admorunt  ubera  tigres. 

Bis.  Go,  sir,  fly  to  your  midnight  revels — 

Y.Mir.  Excellent! 

J  sequere  Italiam  ventis,  pete  regnaper  undas, 

Spero  equidem  mediis,  si  quidpia  mimina  possunt, 
{Together  again.) 

Bis.  Converse  with  imps  of  darkness  of  your 
make  ;  your  nature  starts  at  justice,  and  shivers 
at  the  touch  of  virtue.     Now,   the  devil  take  his 


impudence  !  He  vexes  me  so,  I  don't  know  whether 
to  cry  or  laugh  at  him, 

y.Mir,  Bravely  performed,  my  dear  Libyan i 
I'll  write  the  tragedy  of  Dido,  and  you  shall  act 
the  part ;  but  you  do  nothing  at  all,  unless  you  fret 
yourself  into  a  fit ;  for  here  the  poor  lady  is  stifled 
with  vapours,  drops  into  the  arms  of  her  maids, 
and  the  cruel,  barbarous,  deceitful,  wanderer,  is 
in  the  very  next  line,  called  pious  u^neas. — 
There's  authority  for  ye. 

Sorry  indeed  jTlneas  stood, 

To  see  her  in  a  pout; 
But  Jove  himself,  who  ne'er  thought  good 

To  stay  a  second  bout. 
Commands  him  off,  with  all  his  crew, 
And  leaves  poor  Dy,  as  I  leave  you.    \Rurts  off. 

Bis.  Go  thy  ways,  for  a  dear,  mad,  deceitful, 
agreeable  fellow  !  O'  my  conscience,  I  must  ex- 
cuse Oriana. 

That  lover  soon  his  angry  fair  disarms, 
Whose  slighting  pleases,  and  whose  faults  are  charms. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Petit  ;  runs  about  to  every  door,  and  knocks. 
Petit.  Mr.  Mirabel !  Sir !    where  are  you  ?  no 
where  to  be  found  ? 

Enter  YoUNG  MiRAEEL. 

Y.Mir.  What's  the  matter.  Petit? 

Petit.  Most  critically  met !  Ah,  sir,  that  one 
who  has  followed  the  game  so  long,  and  brought 
the  poor  hare  just  under  his  paws,  should  let  a 
mongrel  cur  chop  in,  and  run  away  with  the  puss. 

Y.Mir.  If  your  worship  can  get  out  of  your  al- 
legories, be  pleased  to  tell  me,  in  three  words, 
what  you  mean. 

Petit.  Plain,  plain,  sir!  Your  mistress  and  mine 
is  going  to  be  married ! 

Y.  Mir.  I  believe  you  lie,  sir. 

Petit.  Your  humble  servant,  sir.     {Going.) 

Y.Mir,  Come  hither.  Petit.     Married,  say  you? 

Petit.  No,  sir,  'tis  no  matter ;  I  only  thought  to 
do  you  a  service  ;  but  I  shall  take  care  how  I  con- 
fer my  favours  for  the  future. 

'^Y,  Mir.  Sir,  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons.  {Bow- 
ing  low,) 

Petit,  'Tis  enough,  sir.  I  come  to  tell  you,  sir, 
that  Oriana  is  this  moment  to  be  sacrificed ;  mar- 
ried past  redemption ! 

Y.  Mir.  I  understand  her ;  she'll  take  a  husband, 
out  of  spite  to  me,  and  then,  out  of  love  to  me, 
she  will  make  him  a  cuckold.    But  who  is  the  hap- 

Petit.  A  lord,  sir.  [py  man  ? 

Y.Mir.  I'm  her  ladyship's  most  humble  servant. 
Now  must  I  be  a  constant  attender  at  my  lord's 
levee,  to  work  my  way  to  my  lady's  couchee — A 
countess,  I  presume,  sir. 

Petit.  A  Spanish  count,  sir,  that  Mr.  Dugard 
knew  abroad,  is  come  to  Paris,  saw  your  mistress 
yesterday,  marries  her  to-day,  and  whips  her  into 
Spain  to-morrow. 

Y.  Mir.  Ay,  is  it  so  ?  and  must  I  follow  my  cuck- 
old over  the  Pyrenees?  Had  she  married  within 
the  precincts  of  a  billet-doux,  I  would  be  the  man 
to  lead  her  to  church;  but,  as  it  happens,  I'll  forbid 
the  bans.    Where  is  this  mighty  Don? 

Petit.  Have  a  care,  sir;  he's  a  rough  cross- 
grained  piece,  and  there's  no  tampering  with  him. 
Would  you  apply  to  Mr.  Dugard,  or  the  lady  her- 
self, something  might  be  done,  for  it  is  in  despite 
to  you,  that  the  business  is  carried  so  hastily. 
Odso,  sir,  here  he  comes !  I  must  be  gone.    [^Exit. 

Enter  Old  Mirabel,  dressed  in  a  Spanish  habit, 
leading  OriaNA. 
Oriana,  Good  my  lord,  a  nobler  choice  had  bet- 
ter suited  your  lordship's  merit.    My  person,  rank, 
and  circumstance,  expose  me  as  the  public  theme 
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of  raillery,  and  subject  me  so  to  injurious  usage, 
my  lord,  that  I  can  lay  no  claim  to  any  part  of 
your  reajard,  except  your  pity. 

Old  Mir.  Breathes  he  vital  air,  that  dares  pre- 
sume. 
With  rude  behaviour,  to  profane  such  excellence  ? 
Shew  me  the  man — 

And  you  shall  see  how  my  sudden  revenge 
Shall  fall  upon  the  head  of  such  presumption. 
Is  this  thing  one  1  (Strutting  up  to  Y,  Mir.) 

Y.Mir.  Sir! 

Oriana.  Good  my  lord, 

Old  Mir.  If  he,  or  any  he, 

Oriana.  Pray,  my  lord,  the  gentleman's  a 
stranger. 

Old  Mir.  O,  your  pardon,  sir,  but  if  you  had — 
remember,  sir,  the  lady  now  is  mine,  her  injuries 
are  mine ;  therefore,  sir,  jou  understand  me. — 
Come,  madam. 

[Leorrfs  Oriana  to  the  door ;  she  goes  off; 
Youtig  Mirabel  runs  to  his  father,  and 
ptdls  him  by  the  sleeve. 
Y.  Mir.  Ecoutez,  Monsieur  le  Count, 
Old  Mir.  Your  business,  sir  1 
Y.Mir.  Boh! 

Old  Mir.  Boh  !  what  language  is  that,  sir? 
Y.  Mir.  Spanish,  my  lord. 
Old  Mir.  What  d'ye  mean? 
Y.Mir.  This,  sir.     (Trips  up  his  heels,) 
Old  Mir.    A  very  concise  quarrel,    truly — I'll 
bully  him. — Trinidade  Seigneur,  give  me  fair  play. 
(Offering  to  rise.) 

Y.  Mir.  By  all  means,  sir.  ( Takes  away  his 
stoord.)  Now,  seigneur,  where's  that  bombast 
look,  and  fustian  face,  your  countship  wore  just 
now  ?    (Strikes  him.) 

Old  Mir.  The  rogue  quarrels  well,  very  well ; 
my  own  son  right!  But  hold,  sirrah,  no  more 
jesting;  I'm  your  father,  sir!  your  father! 

Y.Mir.  My  father!  Then,  by  this  light,  I  could  | 
find  in  my  heart  to  pay  thee.    (Aside.)    Is  the  fel- 
low mad  1    Why,   sure,  sir,  I  ha'n't  frighted  you 
out  of  your  senses  1 

Old  Mir.  But  you  have,  sir ! 
Y.Mir.  Then  I'll  beat  them   into   you  again. 
(Offers' to  strike  him.) 

Old  Mir.  Why,  rogue ! — Bob,  dear  Bob  !  don't 
yon  know  me,  child? 

Y.Mir.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  the  fellow's  downright  dis- 
tracted! Thou  miracle  of  impudence!  wouldst 
thou  make  me  believe,  that  such  a  grave  gentle- 
man as  my  father  would  go  a  masquerading  thus  ? 
That  a  person  of  threescore  and  three  would  run 
about,  in  a  fool's  coat,  to  disgrace  liimself  and 
family?  why,  you  impudent  villain,  do  you  think 
I  will  suffer  such  an  affront  to  pass  upon  my  ho- 
noured father,  my  worthy  father,  my  dear  father? 
'Sdeath,  sir !  mention  my  father  but  once  again, 
and  I'll  send  your  soul  to  thy  grandfather  this  mi- 
nute !     (Offering  to  stab  him.) 

Old  Mir.  Well,  well,  I  am  not  your  father. 
Y.  Mir.  Why,    then,    sir,  you    are  the   saucy, 
hectoring  Spaniard,  and  I'll  use  you  accordingly. 

JEnfer  DuGARD,  Oriana,  Maid,  and  Petit.  Du- 
gard  rutis  to  Young  Mirabel,  tlie  rest  to  Old  Mir- 
abel. 

Dug.  Fie,  fie,  Mirabel!  murder  your  father! 

Y.  Mir.  My  father  ?  What,  is  the  whole  family 
mad?  Give  me  way,  sir;  I  won't  be  held. 

Old  Mir,  No,  nor  I  neither ;  let  me  begone, 
pray.    (Offering  to  go.) 

Y.Mir.  My  father! 

Old  Mir.  Ay,  you  dog's  face!  I  am  your  father, 
for  I  have  borne  as  much  for  thee,  as  your  mother 
ever  did. 

Y.  Mir,  O  ho  !  then  this  was  a  trick,  it  seems, 
a  design,  a  contrivauce,  a  stratagem!  Oh,  how 
my  bones  ache ! 


Old  Mir.  Your  bones,  sirrah!  why  yours? 
Y.  Mir,  Why  sir,  ha'n't  I  been  beating  my  owo 
flesh  and   blood   all  this  while?  O,  madam,  (To 
Oriana.)    I  wish  your  ladyship  joy  of  your  new 
dignity.     Here  was  a  contrivance  indeed  ! 

Oriana.  Pray,  sir,  don't  insult  the  misfortunes 
of  your  own  creating. 

Dug.  My  prudence  will  be  counted  cowardice, 
if  I  stand  tamely  now.  (Comes  up  between  Young 
Mirabel  and  his  sister.)  Well,  sir. 

Y.Mir.  Well,  sir!  Do  you  take  me  for  one  of 
your  teiiants,  sir,  that  you  put  on  your  landlord's 
face  at  me? 

Dug.  On  what  presumption,  sir,  dare  you  as- 
sume thus  ?    (Draws.) 

Old  Mir.  What's  that  to  you,  sir?   (Draws.) 
Petit,  Help!    help!  the  lady  faints!      (Oriatia 
falls  into  her  maid's  arms,) 

Y,  Mir.  Vapours !  vapours !  she'll  come  to  her- 
self. If  it  be  angry  tit,  a  dram  of  assafoetida;  if 
jealousy,  hartshorn  in  water ;  if  the  mother,  burnt 
feathers ;  if  grief,  ratafia ;  if  it  be  strait  stays, 
or  corns,  there's  nothing  like  a  dram  of  plain  brandy. 

[Ent. 
Oriana.  Hold  off',  give  me  air. — O,  my  brother, 
would  you  preserve  my  life,  endanger  not  your  own ; 
would  you  defend  my  reputation,  leave  it  to  itself; 
'tis  a  dear  vindication  that's  purchased  by  the 
sword ;  for,  though  our  champion  proves  victorious, 
yet  our  honour  is  wounded. 

Old  Mir.  Ay,  and  your  lover  may  be  wounded, 
that's  another  thing.  But  I  think  you  are  pretty 
brisk  again,  my  child. 

Oriana,  Ay,  sir,  my  indisposition  was  only  a  pre- 
tence to  divert  the  quarrel ;  the  capricious  taste  of 
your  sex,  excuses  this  artifice  in  ours.  \^Exit. 

Petit.  Come,  Mr.  Dugard,  take  courage  j  there 
is  a  way  still  left  to  fetch  him  again. 

Old  Mir.  Sir,  I'll  have  no  plot  that  has  any  re- 
lation to  Spain. 

Dug.  I  scorn  all  artifice  whatsoever;  my  sword 
shall  do  her  justice. 

Petit.  Pretty  justice,  truly  !  Suppose  you  run 
him  through  the  body,  you  run  her  through  tha 
heart  at  the  same  time. 

Old  Mir.  And  me  through  the  head — rot  your 
sword,  sir,  we'll  have  plots.  Come,  Petit,  let's 
hear. 

Petit.  What  if  she  pretended  to  go  into  a  nun-. 
nery,  and  so  bring  him  about  to  declare  himself? 
Dug.  That,  I  must  confess,  has  a  face. 
Old  Mir.  A  face!  a  face  like  an  angel,  sir!  Ad's 
my  life,  sir,  'tis  the  most  beautiful  plot  in  Christen- 
dom.   We'll  about  it  immediately.  lE.veunt, 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I.^Old  Mirabel's  House. 

Enter  Old  Mirabel  and  Dugard. 

Dug.  The  lady  abbess  is  my  relation,  and  privy 
to  the  plot. 

Old  Mir.  Ay,  ay,  this  nunnery  will  bring  him 
about,  I  warrant  ye. 

Enter  DuRETETE, 

Dur.  Here,  where  are  ye  all  ?  O,  Mr. Mirabel! 
you  have  done  fine  things  for  your  posterity.  Anjl 
you,  Mr.  Dugard,  may  come  to  answer  this ;  I 
come  to  demand  my  friend  at  your  hands  ;  restore 
him,  sir,  or — (To  Old  Mirabel.) 

Old  Mir.  Restore  him !  what,  d'ye  think  I  have 
got  him  in  my  trunk,  or  my  pocket? 

Dur.  Sir,  he's  mad,  and  you  are  the  cause  on't. 

Old  Mir.  That  may  be  ;  for  I  was  as  mad  as  he 
when  I  begot  him. 

Dug.  Mad,  sir\    What  d'ye  mean  ? 

Dur.  What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  shutting  up 
your  sister,  yonder,  to  talk  like  a  parrot  through  a 
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cftge,  or  a  deooy-dudc,  to  draw  others  into  the 
snare?  Your  son,  sir,  because  she  has  deserted 
him,  he  has  forsaken  the  world;  and  in  three 
words,  has — 

OW  Mir.  Handed  himself! 

Vur.  The  very  same — turned  friar! 

Old  Mir.  You  lie,  sir !  'tis  ten  times  worse. 
Bob  turned  friar! — Why  should  the  fellow  shave 
his  foolish  crown,  when  the  same  razor  may  cut 
his  throat'? 

Dur.  If  you  have  any  command,  or  yon  any  in- 
terest over  him,  lose  not  aminute  :  he  has  thrown 
himself  into  the  next  monastery,  and  has  ordered 
me  to  pay  off  his  servants,  and  discharge  his  equi- 
page. 

Old  Mir.  Let  me  alone  to  ferret  him  out ;  I'll 
sacrifice  the  abbot  if  he  receives  him ;  I'll  try  whe- 
ther the  spiritual  or  the  natural  father  has  the  most 
right  to  the  child.  But,  dear  Captain,  what  has 
he  done  with  his  estate? 

Dur.  Settled  it  upon  the  church,  sir. 

Old  Mir.  The  church !  Nay,  then  the  devil  won't 
get  him  out  of  their  clutches — Ten  thousand  livres 
a  year  upon  the  church!  'Tis  downright  sacrilege. 
Come,  gentlemen,  all  hands  to  work ;  for  half  that 
sum,  one  of  these  monasteries  shall  protect  you  a 
traitor  from  the  law,  a  rebellious  wife  from  her  hus- 
band, and  a  disobedient  son  from  his  own  father. 

\_Exif. 

Dug.  But  will  ye  persuade  me  that  he's  gone  to 
a  monastery? 

Dur.  Is  your  sister  gone  to  the  FillesRepenties? 
I  tell  you,  sir,  she's  not  fit  for  the  society  of  re- 
penting maids. 

Dug.  Why  so,  sir? 

Dur.    Because  she's  neilher  one  nor  t'other; 

she's  too  old  to  be  a  maid,  and  too  young  to  repent. 

[^Exil;  Dugardafter  him, 

,  Scene  II. — The  Inside  of  a  monastery. 

Enter  Oriana,  in  anun's  habit,  and  BiSARRE. 

Oriana.  I  hope,  Bisarre,  there  is  no  harm  in 
jesting  with  this  religious  habit. 

Bis.  To  me,  the  greatest  jest  in  the  habit,  is 
taking  it  in  earnest. 

■  Oriana.  But  I'm  reconciled,  methinks,  to  the 
mortification  of  a  nunnery ;  because  I  fancy  the 
habit  becomes  me. 

Bis.  A  well-contrived  mortification,  truly,  that 
makes  a  woman  look  ten  times  handsomer  than  she 
did  before.  Ay,  my  dear,  were  there  any  religion 
in  becoming  dress,  our  sex's  devotion  were  rightly 
placed ;  for  our  toilets  would  do  the  work  of  the 
altar ;  we  should  all  be  canonized. 

Oriana.  But  don't  you  think  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  merit  in  dedicating  a  beautiful  face  and 
person  to  the  service  of  religion  1 

Bis.  Not  half  so  much  as  devoting  them  to  a 
pretty  fellow.  Come,  come,  mind  your  business. 
Mirabel  loves  you,  'tis  now  plain,  and  hold  him 
to't :  give  fresh  orders  that  he  sha'n't  see  you. 
We  get  more  by  hiding  our  faces,  sometimes,  than 
by  exposing  them :  a  very  mask,  yon  see,  whets 
desire ;  but  a  pair  of  keen  eyes,  throogh  an  iron 
grate,  fire  double  upon  them,  with  view  and  dis- 
guise. But  I  must  begone  upon  my  aftairs ;  I 
have  brought  my  captain  about  again. 

Oriana.  But  why  will  you  trouble  yourself  with 
that  coxcomb? 

Bis.  Because  he  is  a  coxcomb.  Had  I  not  bet- 
ter have  a  lover  like  him,  that  I  can  make  an  ass 
of,  than  a  lover  like  your's,  to  make  a  fool  of  me. 
{Knocking  below.)  A  message  from  Mirabel,  I'll 
lay  my  life  !  {She  runs  to  the  door.)  Come  hither ! 
run,  thou  charming  nun!  come  hither. 

Oriana.  What's  the  news  ?     {Rims  to  her.) 

Bis.  Don't  you  see  who's  below  ? 

Oriana.  I  see  nobody  but  a  friar. 


Bis.    Ah !    thou  poor  blind  Cupid,      A  friar ! 
Don't  you  see  a  villanous  genteel  mien,  under  that  . 
cloak  of  hypocrisy  1 

Oriana.  As  I  live,  Mirabel  tamed  friar !  I  hope, 
in  heaven  he's  not  in  earnest. 

Bis,  In  earnest!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Are  you  in  ear- 
nest? Remember  what  I  say,  if  you  would  yield  to 
advantage,  and  hold  out  the  attack — to  draw  him 
on,  keep  him  off,  to  be  sure. 

The  cunning  gamesters  never  gain  too  fast; 

But  lose  at  first,  to  win  the  more  at  last.       \^Exit. 

Enter  YoVfiG  MIRABEL,  in  a  friar's  habit. 

Y.  Mir,  'Save  you,  sister !  Your  brother,  young 
lady,  having  a  regard  for  your  soul's  health,  has 
sent  me  to  prepare  you  for  the  sacred  habit,  by 
confession. 

Oriana.  My  brother's  care  I  own ;  and  to  you, 
sacred  sir,  I  confess,  that  the  great  crying  sin, 
which  I  have  long  indulged,  and  now  prepare  to 
expiate,  was  love :  my  morning  thoughts,  my 
evening  prayers,  my  daily  musings,  nightly  cares, 
was  love ! 

Y.  Mir.  She's  downright  stark  mad  in  earnest. 
Death  and  confusion !  I  have  lost  her.  {Aside.) 
You  confess  your  fault,  madam,  in  such  moving 
terms,  that  I  could  almost  be  in  love  with  the  sin. 

Oriana.  Take  care,  sir ;  crimes,  like  virtues, 
are  their  own  rewards.  My  chief  delight  became 
my  only  grief:  he,  in  whose  breast  I  thought  my 
heart  secure,  turned  robber,  and  despoiled  the 
treasure  that  he  kept. 

Y,  Mir,  Perhaps  that  treasure  he  esteemed  so 
much,  that,  like  the  miser,  though  afraid  to  use  it, 
he  reserves  it  safe. 

Oriana.  No,  holy  father !  who  can  be  miser  in 
another's  wealth,  that's  prodigal  of  his  own  1  His 
heart  was  open,  shared  to  all  he  knew  ;  and  what, 
alas  !  must  then  become  of  mine.  But  the  same 
eyes  that  drew  this  passion  in,  shall  send  it  out  in 
tears  ;  to  which  now  hear  my  vow — 

Y.  Mir.  {Discovering  himself.)  No,  my  fair 
angel !  here,  on  my  knees,  behold  the  criminal  that 
vows  repentance  his.  {Kneels.)  Ah!  no  concern 
upon  her ! 

Enter  Old  Mirabel. 
Old  Mir,  Where,  where's  this  counterfeit  nun  ? 
Oriana.  Madness!  confusion!  I'm  ruined!  . 
Y.  Mir.  What  do  I  hearl   {Puts  on  his  hood.) 
What  did  you  say,  sir"! 

Old  Mir.  I  say  she's  a  counterfeit;  and  you  may 
be  another,  for  aught  I  know,  sir:  I  have  lost  my 
child  by  these  tricks,  sir. 
F.  Mir.  What  tricks,  sir? 
Old  Mir.  By  a  pretended  trick,  sir;  a  contriv- 
ance to  bring  my  son  to  reason,  and  it  has  made 
him  stark  mad :  I  have  lost  him,  and  a  thousand 
poands  a  year. 

Y.  Mir.  {Discovering  himself.)  My  dear  father, 
I'm  your  most  humble  servant. 

Old  Mir.   My  dear  boy  !    {Runs  and  kisses  him .) 
Welcome,  ex  inferis,  my  dear  boy  !  'Tis  all  a  trick ; 
she's  no  more  a  nun  than  I  am. 
Y.Mir.  No! 

Old  Mir,  The  devil  a  bit. 

Y,  Mir.  Then  kiss  me  again,  my  dear  dad,  for 
the  most  happy  news.  And  now,  most  venerable, 
holy  sister!  {Kneels.) 

Your  mercy  and  your  pardon  I  implore. 
For  the  offence  of  asking  it  before. 
Lookye,  ray  dear,  counterfeiting  nun!  take  my  ad- 
vice ;  be  a  nun  in  good  earnest.    Women  make 
the  best  nuns  always,  when  they  can't  do  other- 
wise. 

Oriana.  O,  sir!  how  unhappily  have  you  de- 
stroyed what  was  so  near  perfection ;  he  is  tUe 
counterfeit  that  has  deceived  you. 
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Old  Mir.  Ha !  Lookje,  sir,  I  rootuH ;  she  is  a 
nan. 

Y.  Mir.  Sir,  your  humble  servant ;  then  I'm  a 
friar  this  moment. 

Old  Mir.  Was  ever  an  old  fool  so  bantered  by  a 
brace  of  young  ones  !  Hang  you  both !  you're  both 
counterfeits  ;  and  my  plot's  spoiled,  that's  all. 

Oiiana,  Shame  and  confusion — love,  anger,  and 
disappointment — will  work  my  brain  to  madness  ! 
[^Takes  off  her  habit;  then  exit, 

Y.  Mir.  Ay,  ay,  throw  by  the  rags ;  they  have 
served  a  turn  for  us  both,  and  they  shall  e  en  go 
ofi"  together. 

[Takes  off  his  habit;   then  exit,  throwing 
away  the  habit. 

Scene  III.— 0/rf  Mirabel's  House. 

Enter  DURETETE,  with  a  letter. 

Ditr.  (Reads.)  "  My  rudeness  was  only  a  proof 
of  your  humour,  ivhivh  I  have  found  so  agreeable, 
that  I  own  myself  penitent,  and  wilting  to  make  any 
reparation  upon  your  first  appearance  to — B I S  A  R  R  E ." 
Mirabel  swears  she  loves  me,  and  this  confirms  it : 
then  farewell  gallantry,  and  welcome  revenge ! 
'Tis  my  turn  now  to  be  upon  the  sublime  ;  I'll  take 
her  oft,  I  warrant  her  ! 

Enter  BiSARRE. 

Well,  mistress,  do  you  love  me? 

Bis.  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  pardon  the  modesty 
of — 

Dur.  Of  what?  of  a  dancing  devil ! — Do  you 
love  me,  I  say? 

Bis,  Perhaps  I — 

Bur.  What? 

Bis.  Perhaps  I  do  not. 

Dur.  Ha !  abused  again  !    Death,  woman,  I'll — 

Bis.^  Hold,  hold,  sir!  I  do,  do ! 

Dur.  Confirm  it,  then,  by  your  obedience ;  stand 
there,  and  ogle  me  now,  as  if  your  heart,  blood, 
and  soul,  were  like  to  fly  out  at  your  eyes — First, 
the  direct  surprise.  {She  looks  full  upon  him.) 
Right ;  next,  the  deux  yeux par  oblique.  {She  gives 
him  the  side  glance.)  Right ;  now  depart,  and 
languish.  (She  turns  from  him,  and  looks  over  her 
shoulder.)  Very  well;  now  sigh.  {She  sighs.) 
Now  drop  your  fan  on  purpose.  {She  drops  her  fan.) 
Now  take  it  up  again.  Come,  now,  confess  your 
faults ;  are  you  not  a  proud — say  after  me. 

Bis.  Proud. 

Dur.  Impertinent — 

Bis.  Impertinent. 

Dur.  Ridiculous — 

Bis.  Ridiculous. 

Dur.  Flirt  1 

Bis.  Puppy  ! 

Dur.  Zoons !  Woman,  don't  provoke  me ;  we 
are  alone,  and  you  don't  know  but  the  devil  may 
tempt  me  to  do  you  a  mischief;  ask  my  pardon 
immediately. 

Bis.  I  do,  sir  ;  I  only  mistook  the  word. 

Dur.  Cry,  then.  Have  you  got  e'er  a  handker- 
chief] 

Bis.  Yes,  sir. 

Dur.  Cry,  then,  handsomely;  cry  like  a  queen 
in  a  tragedy.  {She  pretending  to  cry,  bursts  out  a 
laughing.) 

Enter  Two  Ladies,  laughing. 

Bis.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Both  Ladies.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Dur.  Hell  broke  loose  upon  me,  and  all  the 
furies  fluttered  about  my  ears  !    Betrayed  again'? 

Bis.  That  you  are,  upon  my  word,  my  dear  Cap- 
tain ;  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Dur.  "The  Lord  deliver  me  ! 

1  Lady,  What  1  is  this  the  mighty  man,  with  the 
.bull-facu,  that  comes  to  frighten  ladies? 


Dur.  Ah,  madam,  I'm  the  best  natured  fdlow  in 
the  world. 

Bis.  A  man !  we're  mistaken  ;  a  man  has  man- 
ners :  the  awkward  creature  is  some  tinker's  trull, 
in  a  periwig.  Come,  ladies,  let  us  examine  him. 
{They  lay  hold  on  him.) 

Dur.  Examine  !  the  devil  you  will ! 

Bis.  I'll  lay  my  life,  some  great  dairy  maid  in 
man's  clothes ! 

Dur.  They  will  do't ; — lookye,  dear  Christian 
women  !  pray  hear  me. 

Bis.  Will  you  ever  attempt  a  lady's  honour  again  1 

Dur.  If  you  please  to  let  me  get  away  with  my 
honour,  I'll  do  anything  in  the  world. 

Bis.  Will  you  persuade  your  friend  to  marry 
mine? 

Dur.  O  yes,  to  be  sure. 

Bis.  And  will  you  do  the  same  by  me  ? 

Dur.  Burn  me  if  I  do,  if  the  coast  be  clear. 
{Runs  out.) 

Bis.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  The  visit,  ladies,  was  critical 
for  our  diversions  :  we'll  go  make  an  end  of  our  tea. 

[^Exeunt, 

Enter  Yov^G  Mirabel  and  Old  Mirabel. 

Y.  Mir.  Your  patience,  sir.  I  tell  you,  I  won't 
marry  ;  and,  though  you  send  all  the  bishops  in 
France  to  persuade  me,  I  shall  never  believe  their 
doctrine  against  their  practice.  You  would  compel 
me  to  that  state,  which  I  have  heard  you  curse 
yourself,  when  my  mother  and  you  have  battled  it 
for  a  whole  week  together. 

Old  Mir.  Never  but  once,  you  rogue,  and  that 
was  when  she  longed  for  six  Flanders  mares  :  ay, 
sir,  then  she  was  breeding  of  you,  which  shewed 
what  an  expensive  dog  I  should  have  of  you. 

Enter  Petit. 
Well,  Petit,  how  does  she  now  ? 

Petit.  Mad,  sir,  conpompos — Ay,  Mr.  Mirabel, 
you'll  believe  that  I  speak  truth,  now,  when  I  con- 
fess that  I  have  told  you  hitherto  nothing  but  lies  : 
our  jesting  is  come  to  a  sad  earnest;  she's  down- 
right distracted ! 

Enter  BiSARRE. 

Bis.  Where  is  this  mighty  victor ! — The  great 
exploit  is  done.  O,  sir,  {to  the  old  Gentleman) 
your  wretched  ward  has  found  a  tender  guardian 
of  you,  where  her  young  innocence  expected  pro- 
tection, here  has  she  found  her  ruin. 

Old  Mir.  Ay,  the  fault  is  mine;  for  I  believe 
that  rogue  won't  marry,  for  fear  of  begetting  such 
another  disobedient  son  as  his  father  did.  I  have 
done  all  I  can,  madam,  and  now  can  do  no  more 
than  run  mad  for  company.    {Cries.) 

Enter  Dugard,  with  his  sword  draum. 

Dug.  Away  !  Revenge  !  Revenge  ! 

Old  Mir.  Patience  !  Patience,  sir  !  {Old Mirabel 
holds  him.)  Bob,  draw.     {Aside.) 

Dug.  Patience  !  the  coward's  virtue,  and  the 
brave  man's  failing,  when  thus  provoked — Villain ! 

Y.  Mir.  Your  sister's  phrensy  shall  excuse  your 
madness ;  and,  to  shew  my  concern  for  what  she 
suffers,  I'll  bear  the  villain  from  her  brother. — 
Put  up  your  anger  with  your  sword  ;  I  have  a 
heart  like  yours,  that  swells  at  an  affront  received, 
but  melts  at  an  injury  given  ;  and,  if  the  lovely 
Oriana's  grief  be  such  a  moving  scene,  'twill  find 
a  part  within  this  breast,  perhaps  as  tender  as  a 
brother's. 

Dug,  To  prove  that  soft  compassion  for  her 
grief,  endeavour  to  remove  it. — There,  there,  be- 
hold an  object  that's  infective ;  I  cannot  view  her 
but  I  am  as  mad  as  she ! 

Enter  Oriana,  held  by  Two  Maids,  who  put  her  in 

a  chair. 
A-pisteT)  that  my  dying  parents  left,  with  their  last 
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words  and  blessing,  to  my  care.  Sister,  dearest 
sister!     {Gop.s  lo  her.)  [mel 

Old  Mir.  Ay,  poor  child,  poor  child,  d'ye  know 

Oriana,  You  !  you  are  Amadis  de  Gaul,  sir. — 
Oh  !  oh,  Diy  heart!  Were  you  never  in  love,  fair 
lady?  And  do  you  never  dream  of  flowero  and 
gardens  1 — I  dream  of  walking  fires,  and  tall  gigantic 
sights.  Take  heed,  it  comes  now — What's  that? 
Pray  stand  away  :  I  have  seen  that  face,  sure. — 
How  light  my  head  is  ! 

Y.  Mir.  What  piercing  charms  has  beauty,  even 
in  madness ! 

Oriana.  I  cannot;  for  I  must  be  up  to  go  to 
church,  and  I  must  dress  me,  put  on  my  new  gown, 
and  be  so  fine,  to  meet  my  love.  Heigho  ! — Will 
not  you  tell  me  where  my  heart  lies  buried  ? 

Y.  Mir.  My  very  soul  is  touched — Your  hand, 
my  fair  I 

Oriana.  How  soft  and  gentle  you  feel !  I'll  tell 
you  your  fortune,  friend. 

Y.  Mir,  How  she  stares  upon  me! 

Oriana.  You  liave  a  flattering  face;  but  'tis  a 
fine  one.  I  warrant  you  have  live  hundred  mis- 
tresses :  ay,  to  be  sure,  a  mistress  for  every  guinea 
in  his  pocket — will  you  pray  for  me  1  I  shall  die 
to-morrow — and  will  you  ring  my  passing  bell? 

Y.  Mir.  Do  you  know  me,  injured  creature  \ 

Oriana.  No ;  but  you  shall  be  my  intimate  ac- 
quaintance— in  the  grave.  (  Weeps.) 

Y.  Mir.  Oh,  tears !  I  must  believe  you ;  sure 
there's  a  kind  of  sympathy  in  madness;  for  even  I, 
obdurate  as  I  am,  do  feel  my  soul  so  tossed  with 
storms  of  passion,  that  I  could  cry  for  help  as  well 
as  she.    (  Wipes  his  eyes.) 

Oriana.  What,  have  you  lost  your  lover?  No, 
you  mock  me;  I'll  go  home  and  pray. 

Y.  Mir.  Stay,  my  fair  innocence,  and  hear  me 
own  my  love  so  loud,  that  I  may  call  your  senses 
to  their  place,  restore  them  to  their  charming  happy 
functions,  and  reinstate  myself  into  your  favour. 

Bis.  Let  her  alone,  sir  ;  'tis  all  too  late :  she 
trembles ;  hold  her,  her  fits  grow  stronger  by  her 
talking ;  don't  trouble  her;  she  don't  know  you,  sir. 

OldMir.  Not  know  him?  What  then?  She  loves 
to  see  him,  for  all  that. 

Enter  Duretete. 

Bur.  Where  are  you  all  ?  What  the  devil ! 
Melancholy,  and  I  here?  Are  ye  sad,  and  such  a 
ridiculous  subject,  such  a  very  good  jest  among 
you  as  I  am  ? 

Y.  Mir.  Away  with  this  impertinence  ;  this  is  no 
place  for  bagatelle  ;  I  have  murdered  my  honour, 
destroyed  a  lady,  and  my  desire  of  reparation  is 
come  at  length  too  late.    See  there! 

Dur.  What  ails  her  1 

Y.  Mir.  Alas,  she's  mad  ! 

Dur.  Mad?  dost  wonder  at  that?  By  this  light ! 
they're  all  so  ;  they're  cozening  mad  ;  they're  brawl- 
ing mad;  they're  proud  mad  :  t  just  now  came  from 
a  whole  world  of  mad  women,  that  had  almost — 
What,  is  she  dead? 

Y.  Mir.  Dead  ?     Heavens  forbid ! 

Dur.  Heavens  further  it !  for,  till  they  be  as  cold 
as  a  key,  there's  no  trusting  them ;  you're  never 
sure  that  a  woman's  in  earnest,  till  she  is  nailed  in 
her  coffin.  Shall  I  talk  to  her?  Are  you  mad, 
mistress? 

Bis.  What's  that  to  you,  sir? 

Dur.  Oons,  madam  !  are  you  there  ? 

Y.  Mir.  Away,  thou  wild  buffoon  !  How  poor 
and  mean  this  humour  now  appears?  His  follies 
and  my  own  I  here  disclaim ;  this  lady's  phrensy 
has  restored  my  senses,  and  were  she  perfect  now, 
as  once  she  was,  (before  you  all  I  speak  it)  she 
should  be  mine ;  and,  as  she  is,  my  tears  and  prayers 
shall  wed  her. 

Dug.  How  happy  had  this  declaration  been  some 
iiours  ago! 


Bis.  Sir,  she  beckons  to  you,  and  waves  us  to  go  u 
off:  come,  come,  let's  leave  them. 

\^Exeunt  all  but  Young  Mirabel  and  Oriana.i 

Oriana.  Oh,  sir! 

Y.  Mir.  Speak,  my  charming  angel !  if  your  dear  i 
senses  have  regained  their  order;  speak,  fair,  and  1 
bless  me  with  the  news. 

Oriana,  First,  let  me  bless  the  cunning  of  my  sex, , 
that  happy  counterfeited  phrenzy  that  has  restored  1 
to  my  poor  labouring  breast  the  dearest,  best  be- 
loved of  men. 

Y.  Mir.  Tune  all,  ye  spheres,  your  instruments  < 
of  joy,   and  carry  round  your  spacious  orbs  the. 
happy  sound  of  Oriana's  health ;  her  soul,  whose 
harmony  was  next  to  your's,  is  now  in  tune  again ; 
the  counterfeiting  fair  has  played  the  fool! 

She  was  so  mad,  to  counterfeit  for  me  ; 

/  was  so  mad,  to  pawn  my  liberty  : 

But  now  we  both  are  well,  and  both  are  free. 

Oriana.  How,  sir?     Free? 

Y.Mir.  As  air,  my  dear  Bedlamite!     What, 
marry  a  lunatic !  Lookye,  my  dear,  you  have  coun-  - 
terfeited  madness  so  very  well  this  bout,  that  you'll  I 
be  apt  to  play  the  fool  all  your  life  long.    Here, , 
gentlemen  ! 

Oriana,  Monster!  you  won't  disgrace  me? 

Y.  Mir.  O'  my  faith,  but  I  will!  Here,  come  in  i 
gentlemen.  A  miracle !  a  miracle '  the  woman's  i 
dispossessed!  the  devil's  vanished !  , 

Enter  Old  Mirabel  and  Dugard.  J 

Old  Mir.  Bless  us !  was  she  possessed? 

Y.Mir.  With  the  worst  of  demons,  sir;  a  mar-  • 
riage  devil !  a  horrid  devil !  Mr.  Dugard,  don't  be  i 
surprised.  I  promised  my  endeavours  to  cure  your 
sister ;  no  mad-doctor  in  Christendom  could  have  ' 
done  it  more  effectually.  Take  her  into  your  charge  ; 
and  have  a  care  she  don't  relapse.  If  she  should,  , 
employ  me  not  again,  for  I  am  no  more  infallible  ' 
than  others  of  the  faculty ;  I  do  cure  sometimes. 

Oriana.  Your  remedy,  most  barbarous  man, 
will  prove  the  greatest  poison  to  my  health  ;  for, 
though  my  former  phrensy  was  but  counterfeit,  1 1 
now  shall  run  into  a  real  madness. 

[_Exit;  Old  Mirabel  after. 

Y.  Mir.  What  a  dangerous  precipice  have  1 1 
escaped!  Was  not  I  just  now  upon  the  brink  of 
destruction  ? 

Enter  DrRETETE. 

Oh,  my  friend !  let  me  run  into  thy  bosom.  No  lark  ; 
escaped  from  the  devouring  pounces  of  a  hawk, 
qnalies  with  more  dismal  apprehension. 

Dur.  The  matter,  man? 

Y-  Mir.  Marriage!  hanging!  I  was  just  at  the 
gallows-foot,  the  running-noose  about  my  neck, 
and  the  cart  wheeling  from  me.  Oh!  I  sha'n't  be 
myself  this  month  again. 

Dur.  Did  not  I  tell  yon  so  ?  They  are  all  alike, 
saints  or  devils. 

Y.  Mir.  Ay,  ay :  there's  no  living  here  with 
security;  this  house  is  so  full  of  stratagem  and 
design,  that  I  must  abroad  again. 

Dur.  With  all  my  heart ;  I  11  bear  thee  company, 
my  lad :  I'll  meet  you  at  the  play ;  and  we  11  set 
out  for  Italy  to-morrow  morning. 

Y,  Mir.  A  match;  I'll  go  pay  my  compliment  of 
leave  to  my  father  presently. 

Dur.  I'm  afraid  he'll  stop  you. 

Y.Mir.  What!  pretend  a  command  over  me, 
after  his  settlement  of  a  thousand  pounds  a  year 
upon  me !  No,  no  ;  he  has  passed  away  his  autho- 
rity with  the  conveyance ;  the  will  of  the  living 
father  is  chiefly  obeyed  for  the  sake  of  the  dying 
one. 

Dependence,  ev'n  a  father's  stcay  secures. 
For,  though  the  son  rebels,  the  heir  is  your's, 

{^Exeunt  severuUy^ 
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Scene  I. — The  Street  before  the  playhouse. 
,  Mirabel  and  Dureti^TE,  as  cominyfrom  the  play. 

Dur.  How  d'ye  like  this  play  ? 

Y.  Mir.  I  liked  the  company ;  the  lady,  the  rich 
beauty,  in  the  front  box,  had  my  attention.  These 
impudent  poets  bring  the  ladies  "together  to  support 
them,  and  to  kill  every  body  else. 

For  dp.atlis  upon  the  stage,  the  ladies  cry  ; 

But  ne'er  mind  us,  that  in  the  audience  die : 

The  poet's  hero  should  not  move  their  pain. 

But  they  should  weep  for  those  their  eyes  have  slain. 

Dxtr.  Hoyty,  toy ty !  Did  Phillis  inspire  you  with 
all  this? 

Y.  Mir.  Ten  times  more ;  the  playhouse  is  the 
element  of  poetry,  because  the  region  of  beauty  ; 
the  ladies,  methinks,  have  a  more  inspiring,  tri- 
nmphant  air  in  the  boxes  than  anywhere  else  ;  they 
sit,  commanding  on  their  thrones,  with  all  their 
subject  slaves  about  them ;  their  best  clothes,  best 
looks,  shining  jewels,  sparkling  eyes;  the  treasure 
of  the  world  in  a  ring.  I  could  wish  that  my  whole 
life  long,  were  the  first  night  of  a  new  play. 

Dug.  The  fellow  has  quite  forgot  this  journey: 
have  you  bespoke  post-horses'! 

Y.Mir.  Grant  me  but  three  days,  dear  Captain ; 
one  to  discover  the  lady,  one  to  unfold  myself,  and 
one  to  make  me  happy;  and  then  I'm  your's  to  the 
world's  end. 

Dur.  Hast  thou  the  impudence  to  promise  thy- 
self a  lady  of  her  figure  and  quality  in  so  short  a 
time? 

Y.  Mir.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  a  confident  address,  no 
disagreeable  person,  and  five  hundred  louis  d'ors 
in  my  pocket. 

Dur.  Five  hundred  Louis-d'ors !  Yonan'tmad? 

Y.  Mir.  f  tell  you,  she's  worth  five  thousand ; 
one  of  her  black,  brilliant  eyes,  is  worth  a  diamond 
as  big  as  her  head. 

Dur.  But  you  have  owned  to  me,  that,  abating 
Oriana's  pretensions  to  marriage,  you  loved  her 
passionately ;  then  how  can  you  wander  at  this  rate "? 

Y.  Mir.  I  longed  for  a  partridge  t'other  day,  off 
the  king's  plate,  but  d'ye  think,  because  I  could 
not  have  it,  I  must  eat  nothing? 

Enter  Oriana,  in  hoy's  clothes,  with  a  letter. 

Oriana.  Is  your  name  Mirabel,  sir  ? 

Y.  Mir,  Yes,  sir. 

Oriana.  A  letter  from  your  uncle,  in  Picardy. 
(^Gives  the  letter.) 

Y.  Mir.  "  The  bearer  is  the  son  of  a  Protestant 
gentleman,  who,  flying  for  his  religion,  left  me  the 
charge  of  this  youth." — A  pretty  boy !  "  He's  fond 
of  some  handsome  service,  that  may  afford  him  oppor- 
tunity of  improvement :  your  care  of  him  will  oblige, 
ytmr's."    Hast  a  mind  to  travel,  child? 

Oriana.  'Tis  my  desire,  sir :  I  should  be  pleased 
to  serve  a  traveller  in  any  capacity. 

Y.  Mir.  A  hopeful  inclination ;  you  shall  along 
with  me  into  Italy,  as  my  page. 

Dur.  {Noise  without.)  Too  handsome — the  play's 
done,  and  some  of  the  ladies  come  this  way.    {La- 
morce  without,  with  her  train  borne  up  by  a  page.) 
Y.  Mir.  Duretete,  the  very  dear,  identical  she ! 

Dur.  And  what  then  1 
Y.Mir.  Why,  'tis  she  ! 

Dur.  And  wnat  then,  sir? 

Y.  Mir.  Then !  Why,  lookye,  sirrah,  the  first 
piece  of  service  I  put  upon  you,  is  to  follow  that 
lady's  coach,  and  bring  me  word  where  she  lives. 
{To  Oriana.) 

Oriana.  I  don't  know  the  town,  sir,  and  am  afraid 
of  losing  myself. 
Y.  Mir.  Psha ! 

Enter  Lamorce  and  Page. 
Lam.  Page,  what's  become  of  all  my  people? 


Page.  I  can't  tell,  madam  ;  I  can  see  no  sign  of 
your  ladyship's  coach. 

Lam.  That  fellow  has  got  into  his  old  pranks, 
and  fallen  drunk  somewhere ;  none  of  the  footmen 

Page.  Not  one,  madam.  [there? 

Lam.  These  servants  are  the  plague  of  our  lives ; 
what  shall  I  do? 

Y.  Mir,  By  all  my  hopes.  Fortune  pimps  for  me ! 
now,  Duretete,  for  a  piece  of  gallantry  ! 

Dur.  Why,  you  won't,  sure? 

Y.Mir.  Wont,  brute!  Let  not  your  servants' 
neglect,  madam,  put  your  ladyship  to  any  inconve- 
nience; for  you  can't  be  disappointed  of  an  equi- 
page, whilst  mine  waits  below :  and,  would  yon 
honour  the  master  so  far,  he  would  be  proud  to 
pay  his  attendance. 

Dur.  A)  ,  to  be  sure !  (Aside.) 

Lam.  Sir,  I  won't  presume  to  be  troublesome, 
for  my  habitation  is  a  great  way  oft'. 

Dur.  Very  true,  madam,  and  he's  a  little  engag- 
ed ;  besides,  madam,  a  hackney  coach  will  do  as 
well,  madam. 

Y.Mir.  Rude  beast,  be  quiet!  (To  Duretete.) 
The  farther  from  home,  madam,  tlie  more  occasion 
you  have  for  a  guard ;  pray,  madam — 

Lam.  Lard,  sir (He  seems  to  press,  she  to  de- 
cline it,  in  dumb  show.) 

Dur.  Ah !  the  devil's  in  his  impudence !  now  he 
wheedles,  she  smiles ;  he  flatters,  she  simpers ;  he 
swears,  she  believes ;  he's  a  rogue,  and  she's  a 
w in  a  moment. 

Y.  Mir.  Without  there !  my  coach  !  Daretete, 
wish  me  joy !  (Hands  the  lady  out.) 

Dur.  Wish  you  a !  Here,  you  little  Picard, 

go  follow  your  master,  and  he'll  lead  yoa — 

Oriana.  Whither,  sir? 

Dur.  To  the  Academy,  child;  'tis  the  fashion 
with  men  of  quality,  to  teach  their  pages  their 
exercises — go. 

Oriana.  Won't  you  go  with  him  too,  sir?  That 
woman  may  do  him  some  harm ;  I  don't  like  her. 

Dur.  Why,  how  now,  Mr.  Page,  do  you  start  up, 
to  give  laws  of  a  sudden?  Do  you  pretend  to  rise 
at  court,  and  disapprove  the  pleasure  of  your  bet- 
ters? Lookye,  sirrah,  if  ever  you  would  rise  by  a 
great  man,  be  sure  to  be  with  him  in  his  little 
actions ;  and,  as  a  step  to  your  advancement,  follow 
your  master  immediately,  and  make  it  your  hope, 
that  he  goes  to  a  bagnio. 

Oriana.  Heavens  forbid  !  \^Exit. 

Dur.  Now  would  I  sooner  take  a  cart  in  company 
of  the  hangman,  than  a  coach  with  that  woman. 
What  a  strange  antipathy  have  I  taken  against  these 
creatures  !  a  woman  to  me,  is  aversion  upon  aver- 
sion !  a  cheese,  a  cat,  a  breast  of  mutton,  the  squall- 
ing of  children,  the  grinding  of  knives,  and  the 
snuiF  of  a  candle. 

Scene  II. — Lamorce's  Lodgings. 
Enter  MlRXBEL  and  LkMOKCE. 

Lam.  To  convince  me,  sir,  that  your  service  was 
something  more  than  good  breeding,  please  to  lay 
out  an  hour  of  your  company  upon  my  desire,  as 
you  have  already  upon  my  necessity. 

Y.  Mir.  Your  desire,  madam,  has  only  prevented 
my  request.  My  hours!  Make  them  your's,  madam, 
eleven,  twelve,  one,  two,  three,  and  all  that  belong 
to  those  happy  minutes. 

Lam.  But  I  must  trouble  yon,  sir,  to  dismiss  yoiu- 
retinue,  because  an  equipage  at  my  door,  at  this 
time  of  night,  will  not  be  consistent  with  my  re- 
putation. 

Y.  Mir.  By  all  means,  madam,  all  but  one  little 
boy.  Here,  page! 

Enter  OrI\S\. 
Order  ray  coach  and  servants  home,  and  do  jron 
stay ;  'tis  a  foolish  country  boy,  that  knows  nothing 
but  innocence. 
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Lam.  Itinooenoe,  sir!  I  should  be  sorrj  if  you 
made  ani^  sinister  constructions  of  my  freedom. 

y.  Mir,  O,  madam,  I  must  not  pretend  to  re- 
mark upon  any  body's  freedom,  having  so  entirely 
forfeited  my  own. 

Lam.  Well,  sir,  'twere  convenient  towards  our 
easy  correspondence,  that  we  entered  into  a  free 
confidence  of  each  other,  by  a  mutual  declaration 
of  what  we  are,  and  what  we  think  of  one  another. 
Now,  sir,  what  are  you"? 

Y.  Mir.  In  three  words,  madam — I  am  a  gentle- 
man, and  have  five  hundred  pounds  in  my  pocket. 
Lam.  And  your  name  is — 
Y.  Mir.  Mustapha.  Now,  madam,  the  inventory 
of  your  fortunes  ? 

Lam.  My  name  is  Lamorce ;  my  birth,  noble  ;  I 
was  married  youug,  to  a  proud,  rude,  sullen,  im- 
petuous fellow ;  the  husband  spoiled  the  gentleman ; 
crying  ruined  my  face,  till  at  last,  I  took  heart, 
leaped  out  of  a  window,  got  away  to  my  friends, 
sued  my  tyrant,  and  recovered  my  fortune.  I  lived 
from  fifteen  to  twenty,  to  please  a  husband ;  from 
twenty  to  forty,  I'm  resolved  to  please  myself,  and 
from  thence,  upwards,  I'll  humour  the  world. 

Y.  Mir.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  rejoice  in  your  good  for- 
tune, with  all  my  heart ! 

Lam.  O,  now  I  think  on't,  Mr.  Mustapha,  you 
have  got  the  finest  ring  there,  I  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve it  right ;  pray  let  me  see  it. 

Y.  Mir.  Hum  !  Yes,  madam,  'tis — 'tis  right ; 
but — but — but — but — but  it  was  given  me  by  my 
mother,  an  old  family  ring,  madam  J  an  old-fashion- 
ed, family  ring. 

Lam.  Ay,  sir!  If  yon  can  entertain  yourself  for 
a  moment,  I'll  wait  on  you  immediately. 

Y.  Mir.  Certainly  the  stars  have  been  in  a 
strange,  intriguing  humour,  when  I  was  born.  Ay, 
this  night  should  I  have  had  a  bride  in  my  arms, 
and  that  I  should  like  well  enough!  But  what 
should  I  have  to-morrow  nighf!  The  same.  And 
what  next  night?  The  same.  And  whatnext  night? 
The  very  same:  Soup  for  breakfast,  soup  for  din- 
ner, soup  for  supper,  and  soup  for  breakfast  again. 
But  here's  variety. 

I  love  the  fair,  who  freely  gives  her  heart, 
That's  mine  by  ties  of  nature,  not  of  art ; 
Who  boldly  owns  whatever  her  thoughts  indite. 
And  is  too  modest  for  a  hypocrite. 
(^Lamorce  appears  at  the  door;  as  he  runs  towards 
her,  four  Bravoes  step  in  before  her.  He  starts  hack.") 
She  comes,  she  comes.  Hum,  hum!  Bitch!  mur- 
dered, murdered,  to  be  sure  !  The  cursed  strumpet! 
To  make  me  send  away  ray  servants.  Nobody  near 
me !  These  cut-throats  always  make  sure  work. — 
What  shall  I  do?    I  have  but  one  way.    Are  these 
gentlemen  your  relations,  madam? 
Lam.  Yes,  sir. 

Y.  Mir.  Gentlemen,  your  most  humble  servant ; 
sir,  your  most  faithful ;  your's,  sir,  with  all  my 
heart ;  your  most  obedient ;  come,  gentlemen, 
{Salutes  alt  round)  please  to  sit;  no  ceremony; 
next  the  lady,  pray,  sir. 

Lam.  Well,  sir,  and  how  d'ye  like  my  friends  ? 
(They  all  sit.) 

Y.Mir.  O,  madam,  the  most  finished  gentlemen  ! 
I  was  never  more  happy  in  good  company  in  my 
life ;  I  suppose,  sir,  you  have  travelled? 
1  Bra.  Yes,  sir. 

Y.  Mir.  Which  way,  may  I  presume? 
1  Bra.  In  a  western  barge,  sir. 
Y.  Mir.   Ha,  ha,  ha!    very  pretty !    facetious 
pretty  gentleman  ! 

Lam.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  sir,  you  have  got  the  prettiest 
ring  upon  your  finger  there — 

Y.  Mir.  Ah  !  madam,  'tis  at  your  service,  with 
all  my  heart!  (Offering  the  ring.) 

Lam.  By  no  means,  sir,  a  family  r'mg.  (  Takes  it.) 
Y.  Mir.    No  matter,  madam.— Seven  hundred 
pound,  by  this  light!  (Aside.) 


2  Bra.  Pray,  sir,  what's  o'clock? 

Y.Mir. Ham  \  Sir,  Ihaveleftmy  watehat  home. 

2  Bra.  I  thought  I  saw  the  string  of  it,  just  now. 

Y.  Mir.  Ods  my  life,  sir,  I  beg  your  pardon, 
here  it  is!  but  it  don't  go.  (Putting  it  vp.) 

Lam.  O  dear  sir,  an  English  watch!  Tompions 
I  presume? 

Y.Mir.  D'ye  like  it,  madam?  No  ceremony; 
'tis  at  your  service  with  all  my  heart  and  soul ! 
Tompion's  !  Hang  ye!  (Aside.) 

1  Bra.  But,  sir,  above  all  things,  I  admire  the 
fashion  and  make  of  your  sword  hilt ! 

F.  Mir.  I'm  mighty  glad  you  like  it,  sir! 

1  Bra.  Will  you  part  with  it,  sir? 

Y.  Mir.  Sir,  I  won't  sell  it. 

1  Bra.  Not  sell  it,  sir! 

Y.  Mir.  No,  gentlemen,  but  I'll  bestow  it  with 
all  my  heart!  (Offering  it.) 

1  Bra.  O,  sir,  we  shall  rob  you! 

Y.  Mir.  'That  you  do,  I'll  be  sworn!  (Aside.)  I 
have  another  at  home ;  pray,  sir — Gentlemen, 
you're  too  modest;  have  I  anything  else  that  you 
fancy?  Sir,  will  you  do  me  a  favour?  (7*0  the  first 
Bravo.)  I  am  extremely  in  love  with  that  hat 
which  you  wear,  will  you  dQ  me  the  favour  to 
change  with  me? 

1  Bra.  Lookye,  sir,  this  is  a  family  hat,  and  I 
would  not  part  with  it,  but  if  you  like  it — (They 
change  hats.)  I  want  but  a  handsome  pretence  to 
quarrel  with  him.  Some  wine !  Sir,  your  good 
health.  (Pulls  Mirabel  by  the  nose.) 

Y.  Mir.  Oh,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant !  a 
pleasant  frolic  enough,  to  drink  a  man's  health,  and 
pull  him  by  the  nose!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  the  pleasantest, 
pretty-humoured  gentleman —  ^drinks.) 

Lam.  Help  the  gentleman  to  a  glass.  (Mirabel 

1  Bra.  How  d'ye  like  the  wine,  sir? 

Y.  Mir.  Very  good  o'the  kind,  sir :  but  I  tell 
ye  what,  I  find  we're  all  inclined  to  be  frolicsome, 
and  'egad,  for  my  own  part,  I  was  never  more  dis-  ' 
posed  to  be  merry;  let's  make  a  night  on't,  ha! 
This  wine  is  pretty,  but  I  have  such  burgundy  at 
home !  Lookye,  gentlemen,  let  me  send  for  half  a  ' 
dozen  flasks  of  my  burgundy,  I  defy  France  to 
match  it;  'twill  make  us  all  life,  all  air:  pray 
gentlemen. 

2  Bra.  Eh?  Shall  us  have  his  burgundy? 

1  Bra.  Yes,  'faith,  we'll  have  all  we  can  ;  here, 
call  up  the  gentleman's  servant.  [£xi<  Footman.'\ 
What  think  you,  Lamorce? 

Lam.  Yes,  yes.  Your  servant  is  a  foolish  country 
boy,  sir,  he  understands  nothing  but  innocence. 

Y.  Mir.  Ay,  ay,  madam.  Here,  page — 

Etiter  Oriana. 
Take  this  key,  and  go  to  my  butler,  order  him  to 
send  half  a  dozen   llasks   of   the    red  burgundy, 
marked  a  thousand ;  and  be  sure  you  make  haste, 
I  long  to  entertain  my  friends  here;  my  very  good 

Omnes.  Ah,  dear  sir  !  [friends. 

1  Bra.  Here,  child,  take  a  glass  of  wine.  Your 
master  and  I  have  changed  hats,  honey,  in  a  frolic. 
Where  had  you  this  pretty  boy,  honest  Mustapha? 

Oriana.  Mustapha! 

Y.  Mir.  Out  of  Picardy ;  this  is  the  first  errand 
he  has  made  for  me,  and  if  he  does  it  right,  I  will 
encourage  him. 

Oriana.  The  red  burgundy,  sir? 

Y.  Mir.  The  red,  marked  a  thousand,  and  be 
sure  you  make  haste. 

Oriana.  I  shall,  sir.  [Exit. 

1  Bra.  Sir,  you  were  pleased  to  like  my  hat, 
have  you  any  fancy  for  my  coat?  Lookye,  sir,  it 
has  served  a  great  many  honest  gentlemen  very 
faithfully. 

Y.  Mir.  The  insolence  of  these  dogs  is  beyond 
their  cruelty.  (Aside.) 

Lam.  You're  melancholy,  sir. 

Y.  Mir,  Only  concerned,  madam,  that  I  should 
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have  no  servant  here  but  this  little  boy  ;  he'll  make 
some  confounded  blunder,  I'll  lay  my  life  on't ;  I 
would  not  be  disappointed  of  mj  wine   for  the 


universe. 


Lam.  He'll  do  well  enough,  sir;  but  supper's 
ready  ;  will  you  pleaSe  to  eat  a  bit,  sir? 

Y.Mir.  O,  madam,  I  never  had  a  better  stomach 
j    in  my  life. 

Lam.  Come,  then,  we  have  nothing  but  a  plate 
of  soup. 

Y.  Mir.  Ah!  the  marriage  soup  I  could  dispense 
with  now.  [Aside— Exit,  handing  the  Lady. 

2  Bra.  Shall  we  despatch  him  1 
\        3  Bra.  To  be  sure  ;  I  think  he  knows  me. 

1  Bra,  Ay,  ay,  dead  men  tell  no  tales  ;  I  han't 
the  confidence  to  look  a  man  in  the  face,  after  I 
have  done  him  an  injury,  therefore  we'll  murder 
him.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  HI.— Old  Mirabel's  House, 
Enter  DURETETE. 

Dur.  My  friend  has  forsaken  me,  I  have  aban- 
doned my  mistress,  my  time  lies  heavy  upon  my 
hands,  and  my  money  burns  in  my  pocket.  But 
now  I  think  on't,  my  myrmidons  are  upon  duty  to- 
night; I'll  fairly  stroll  down  to  the  guard,  and  nod 
away  the  night  with  my  honest  lieutenant,  over  a 
flask  of  wine,  a  story,  and  a  pipe  ,of  tobacco. — 
(  Going  of,  Bisarre  meets  him. ) 

Bis.  Who  comes  there  1  stand  ! 

l)ur.  Heyday,  now  she's  turned  dragoon ! 

Bis.  Lookye,  sir,  I'm  told  you  intend  to  travel 
again.  I  design  to  wait  on  you  as  far  as  Italy. 

Dur.  Then  I'll  travel  into  Wales. 

Bis.  Wales  !  What  country's  that? 

Dur.  The  land  of  mountains,  child ;  where 
you're  never  out  of  the  way,  'cause  there's  no  such 
thing  as  a  high  road. 

Bis.  Rather,  always  in  a  high  road,  because  you 
travel  all  upon  hills;  but  bet  as  it  will,  I'll  jog 
along  with  you. 

Dur.  But  we  intend  to  sail  to  the  East  Indies. 

Bis.  East,  or  AVest,  'tis  all  one  to  me ;  I'm  tight 
and  light,  and  the  fitter  for  sailing. 

Dur.  Bnt  suppose  we  take  through  Germany, 
and  drink  hard '! 

Bis.  Suppose  I  take  through  Germany  and  drink 
harder  than  you  ? 

Dur.  Suppose  I  go  to  a  bawdy  house  1 

Bis.  Suppose  I  show  you  the  way? 

Dur,  'Sdeath,  woman  !  will  yoa  go  to  the  guard 
with  me,  and  smoke  a  pipe"? 

Bis,  AUons  done  !  [myself? 

Dur.  The  devil's  in  the  woman !  Suppose  I  hang 

Bis.  There  I'll  leave  you.  [come. 

Dur.  And  a  happy  riddance  :  the  gallows  is  wel- 

Bis.  Hold,  hold,  sir,  ( Catches  him  by  the  arm, 
going)  one  word  before  we  part. 

Dur,  Let  me  go,  madam,  or  I  shall  think  that 
you're  a  man,  and,  perhaps,  may  examine  you. 

Bis.  Stir  if  you  dare;  I  have  still  spirits  to 
attend  me,  and  can  raise  such  a  muster  of  fairies, 
as  shall  punish  you  to  death.  Come,  sir,  stand  there 
now,  and  ogle  me:  (He frowns  vpott  her.)  Now  a 
languishing  sigh  :  {He  groans.)  Now  run,  and  take 
my  fan,  faster.  (He  runs,  and  takes  it  up.)  Now 
play  with  it  handsomely. 

Dur.  Ay,  ay.  {He  tears  it  all  in  pieces.) 

Bis.  Hold,  hold,  dear  humorous  coxcomb  !  Cap- 
tain, spare  my  fan,  and  I'll — Why,  you  rude,  in- 
human monster!  don't  you  expect  to  pay  for  this? 

Dur.  Yes,  madam,  there's  twelve  pence;  for 
that  is  the  price  on't. 

Bis.  Sir,  it  cost  a  guinea. 

Dur.  Well,  .madam,  you  shall  have  the  sticks 
again.  [Throws  them  to  her,  and  exit. 

Bis.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  ridiculous,  below  my  concern  I 
I  must  follow  him,  however,  to  know  if  he  can  give 
me  any  news  of  Oriana.  [Exit. 


Scene  IV. — Lamoree^s  Lodgings. 
Enter  YoUNG  Mirabel. 
Y.  Mir.  Bloody  hell-hounds  !  I  overheard  joo : 
Was  not  I  two  hours  ago,  the  happy,  gay,  rejoic- 
ing Mirabel?  How  did  I  plume  my  hopes  in  a  fair, 
coming  prospect,  of  a  long  scene  of  years!  Life- 
courted  me  with  all  the  charms  of  vigour,  youth, 
and  fortune  ;  and  to  be  torn  away  from  all  my  pro- 
mised joys,  is  more  than  death ;  the  manner  too  ! — 
by  villains  !  O  my  Oriana,  this  very  moment  might 
have  blessed  me  in  thy  arras  !  and  my  poor  boy  ! , 
the  innocent  boy!  Qonfusion !  But  hush,  they 
come.  I  must  dissemble  still.  No  news  of  my 
wine,  gentlemen  ? 

Enter  the  Four  Bravoes. 

1  Bra.  No,  sir,  I  believe  your  country  booby  has 
lost  himself,  and  we  can  wait  no  longer  for't :  True, 
sir,  you're  a  pleasant  gentleman,  but,  I  suppose 
you  understand  our  business? 

Y.  Mir.  Sir,  I  may  go  near  to  guess  at  your 
employments  ;  you,  sir,  are  a  lawyer,  I  presume  ; 
you  a  physician,  you  a  scrivener,  and  you  a  stock- 
jobber. All  cut-throats,  egad!  (Aside.) 

4  Bra.  Sir,  I  am  a  broken  officer ;  I  was  cashier- 
ed at  the  head  of  the  army,  for  a  coward,  so  I  took 
up  the  trade  of  murder,  to  retrieve  the  reputation 
of  my  courage. 

3  Bra.  I  am  a  soldier  too,  and  would  serve  my 
king;  but  I  don't  like  the  quarrel,  and  I  have  more 
honour  than  to  fight  in  a  bad  cause. 

2  Bra.  1  was  bred  a  gentleman,  and  have  no 
estate;  but  I  must  have  my  whore  and  my  bottle, 
through  the  prejudice  of  education. 

1  Bra.  I  am  a  ruffian  too ;  by  the  prejudice  of 
education,  I  was  born  a  butcher.  In  short,  sir,  if 
your  wine  had  come,  we  might  l^ave  trifled  a  little 
longer.  Come,  sir,  which  sword  will  you  fall  by? 
mine,  sir? 

2  Bra.  Or  mine?  (Draws.) 
i  Bra.  Or  mine?  (Draws.S 
'I  Bra.  Or  mine?  (Draws.) 

Y.  Mir.  I  scorn  to  beg  my  life ;  but  to  be 
butchered  thus !  (knocking)  O,  there's  the  wine!  this 
moment  for  my  life  or  death. 

Enter  Oriana. 

Lost!  for  ever  lost!     Where's  the  wine,   child? 
(Faintly. ) 

Oriana.  Coming  up,  sir.  (Stamps.) 

Enter  Duretete  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  six  of 
the  grand  Musqueteers  ,with  their  pieces  presented  ^ 
the  ruffians  drop  their  sivords.     Oriana  goes  off, 

Y.  Mir.  The  wine,  the  wine,  the  wine !  Youth, 
pleasure,  fortune,  days  and  years,  are  now  my  own 
again  !  Ah,  my  dear  friends !  did  not  I  tell  you, 
this  wine  would  make  me  merry  ?  Dear  Captain, 
these  gentlemen  are  the  best-natured,  facetious, 
witty  creatures,  that  ever  you  knew. 

Enter  Lamorce. 

Lam.  Is  the  wine  come,  sir  ? 

Y.  Mir.  O  yes,  madam,  the  wine  is  come;  see 
there !  (Pointing  to  the  soldiers. )  Your  ladyship  has 
got  a  very  fine  ring  upon  your  finger. 

Lam.  Sir,  'tis  at  your  service. 

Y.  Mir.  O  ho !  is  it  so  ?  Thou  dear  seven  hun- 
dred pounds,  thou'rt  welcome  home  again,  with  all 
my  heart !  Ad's  my  life,  madam !  you  have  got  the 
finest  built  watch  there.    Tompion's,  I  presume? 

Lam.  Sir,  you  may  wear  it. 

Y.  Mir,  O  madam,  by  no  means ;  'tis  too  much. 
Rob  you  of  all !  (  Taking  it  from  her.)  Good,  dear 
time,  thou'rt  a  precious  thing;  I'm  glad  I  have 
retrieved  thee.  (Putting  it  up.)  What,  my  friends 
neglected  all  this  while!  Gentlemen,  you'll  par- 
don my  complaisance  to  the  lady.   How  now  ?  is  it 
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civil  to  be  so  out  of  humour  at  my  entertHinmeiit, 
and  I  so  pleased  with  your's?  Captain,  you're 
surprised  at  all  this ;  but  we're  in  our  frolics,  you 
ihast  know.    Some  wine  here ! 

Enter  Servant,  with  wine. 
Come,  Captain,   this  worthy  gentleman's  health. 
(Tweaks  the  first  Bravo  by  the  nose;  he  roars.)  But 
now,  where — where's  my  dear  deliverer;  my  boy, 
my  charming  boy? 

1  Bra.  I  hope  some  of  our  crew  below  stairs  have 
despatched  him. 

Y.Mir.  Villain,  what  say'st  thou?  Dispatched! 
I'll  have  ye  all  tortured,  racked,  torn  to  pieces, 
alive,  if  you  have  touched  my  boy.  Here,  page  ! 
page !  page  !     {Runs  out.) 

Dur.  Here,  gentlemen,  be  sure  you  secure  those 
fellows. 

1  Bra.  Yes,  sir,  we  know  you,  and  your  guard 
will  be  very  civil  to  us. 

Dur.  Take  them  to  justice.  (The  guards  carry 
off  the  hravoes.)  Now  for  you,  madam  :  he,  he,  he! 
Im  so  pleased  to  think  that  I  shall  be  revenged  of 
one  woman  before  I  die.  Well,  Mrs.  Snap-dragon, 
which  of  these  honourable  gentlemen  is  so  happy 
to  call  you  wife  1 

I  Bra.  Sir,  she  should  have  been  mine  to-night, 
'cause  Sampre,  here,  had  her  last  night.  Sir,  she's 
very  true  to  us  all  four. 

Enter  OLD  MIRABEL,  DUGARD,  and  BiSARRE. 

Old  Mir.  Robin,  Robin!  Where's  Bob?  where's 
my  boy!  What,  is  this  the  lady"!  a  pretty  crea- 
ture, 'faith  !  Harkye,  child,  because  my  son  was 
so  civil  as  to  oblige  you  with  a  coach,  I'll  treat  you 
with  a  cart,  indeed  I  will. 

Dug.  Ay,  madam,  and  you  shall  have  a  swinge- 
ing equipage,  three  or  four  thousand  footmen  at 
your  heels,  at  least. 

Dur.  No  less  becomes  her  quality. 

Bis.  Faugh  !  the  monster ! 

Dur.  Monster !  ay,  you're  all  a  little  monstrous, 
let  me  tell  you. 

Enter  Young  Mirabel. 

Old  Mir.  Ah,  my  dear  Bob !  art  thou  safe,  man? 

Y.  Mir.  No,  no,  sir,  I  am  ruined :  the  saver  of 
my  life  is  lost ! 

Old  Mir.  No,  he  came  and  brought  us  the  news. 

F.  Mir.  But  where  is  he"? 

Enter  OrIANA. 
Ha !  (Runs  and  embraces  her.)  My  dear  preserver, 
what  shall  I  do  to  recompense  your  trust?  Father, 
friends,    gentlemen,    behold  the  youth,  that  has 
relieved  me  from  the  most  ignominious  death ! — 


Command  me,  child ;  before  you  all — before  my ' 
late,  so  kind,   indulgent  stars,  I  swear  to   grant 
whate'er  you  ask. 

Oriana.  To  the  same  stars,  indulgent  now  to  me, 
I  will  appeal  as  to  the  justice  of  my  claim  :  I  shall 
demand  but  what  was  mine  before — the  just  per- 
formance of  your  contract  to  Oriana.  (Discover- 
ing herself.) 

Omnes.  Oriana! 

Oriana.  In  this  disguise  I  resolved  to  follow 
you  abroad,  counterfeited  that  letter,  that  brought 
me  into  your  service  ;  and  so,  by  this  strange  turn 
of  fate,  I  became  the  instrument  of  your  preserva- 
tion ;  few  common  servants  would  have  had  such 
cunning  ;  my  love  inspired  me  with  the  meaning 
of  your  message,  because  my  concern  for  your 
safety  made  me  suspect  your  company. 

Dur,  Mirabel,  you're  caught. 

Y.Mir.  Caught!  I  scorn  the  thought  of  impo- 
sition.— Caught!  no,  'tis  my  voluntary  act;  thi& 
was  no  human  stratagem,  but  by  my  providential 
stars,  designed  to  shew  the  dangers  wandering 
youth  incurs,  by  the  pursuit  of  an  unlawful  love  ; 
to  plunge  me  headlong  in  the  snares  of  vice,  aud 
then  to  free  me  by  the  hands  of  virtue  ;  here,  on 
my  knees,  I  humbly  "beg  my  fair  preserver's  par- 
don ;  my  thanks  are  needless,  for  myself  I  owe. — 
And  now,  for  ever,  do  protest  me  yours. 

Old  Mir.  Tall,  all  di  dall!  (Sings.)  Kiss  me, 
daughter — no,  you  shall  kiss  me  first,  (to  Lamorce.) 
for  you're  the  cause  on't.  Well,  Bisarre,  what 
say  you  to  the  captain? 

Bis.  I  like  the  beast  well  enough,  but  I  don't 
understand  his  paces  so  well  as  to  venture  him  in 
a  strange  road. 

Old  Mir.  But  marriage  is  so  beaten  a  path,  that 
you  can't  go  wrong. 

Bis.  Ay,  'tis  so  beaten  that  the  way  is  spoiled. 

Dur.  There  is  but  one  thing  should  make  me 
thy  husband — I  could  marry  thee  to-day,  for  the 
privilege  of  beating  thee  to-morrow. 

Old  Mir.  Come,  come,  you  may  agree  for  all 
this.    Mr.  Dngard,  are  not  you  pleased  with  this? 

Dug.  So  pleased,  that,  if  I  thought  it  might  se- 
cure your  son's  affection  to  my  sister,  I  would 
double  her  fortune. 

Y.  Mir.  Fortune !  has  she  not  given  me  mine  1 
my  life — estate — my  all  ?  and  what  is  more,  her 
virtuous  self?  Behold  the  foil  (pointing  to  La- 
morce.) that  sets  this  brightness  off!  (To  Oriana.) 
Here  view  the  pride,  and  scandal  of  the  sex  1 
What  liberty  can  be  so  tempting  there, 

(To  Lamorce.) 
As  a  soft,  virtuous,  am'rous  bondage  here  ? 

(To  Oriana.) 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — A  Room  in  Oakly's  house. — Noise  heard 
within. 

Mrs.  O.  (  Within.)  Don't  tell  me  :  I  know  it  is 
so  :  it's  monstrous,  and  I  will  not  bear  it. 
Oak.  (Within.)  But,  my  dear!— 
Mrs.  O.  Nay,  nay. — (^Squabbling  within.) 

Enter  Mrs.   Oakly,  with  a   letter,  followed  by 
Oakly. 

Mrs.  O.  Say  what  you  will,  Mr.  Oakly,  you 
shall  never  persuade  me  but  this  is  some  filthy  in- 
trigue of  your's. 

Oak.  I  can  assure  you,  my  lore — 

Mrs.  O.  Your  love!  Don't  I  know  your — Tell 
me,  I  say,  this  instant,  every  circumstance  relating 
to  this  letter. 

Oak.  How  can  I  tell  you,  when  you  will  not  so 
much  as  let  me  see  it? 

Mrs.  O.  Lookye,  Mr.  Oakly,  this  usage  is  not 
to  be  borne.  You  take  a  pleasure  in  abusing 
my  tenderness  and  soft  disposition.  To  be  per- 
petually running  over  the  whole  town,  nay,  the 
whole  kingdom,  too,  iij  pursuit  of  your  amours ! 
Did  not  I  discover  that  you  was  great  with  made- 
moiselle, my  own  wom;m?  Did  not  you  contract  u 
shameful  familiarity  with  Mrs.  Freeman?  Did  not 
I  detect  your  intrigue  with  Lady  Wealthy  1  Was 
not  you — 

Oak.  Oons!  madam,  the  Grand  Turk  himself  has 
not  half  so  many  mistresses.  You  throw  me  out  of 
ftU  patience  !  Do  I  know  anybody  but  our  common 


friends  1  Ami  visited  by  anybody  that  does  not 
visit  you  ?  Do  I  evei'  go  out,  unless  you  go  with 
me?  And  am  I  not  as  constantly  by  your  side,  as 
if  I  were  tied  to  your  apron-strings'? 

Mrs.  O.  Go,  go!  you  are  a  false  man.  Have 
not  I  found  you  out  a  thousand  times  ?  And  have 
not  I  this  moment  a  letter  in  my  hand,  which  con- 
vinces me  of  your  baseness?  Let  me  know  the 
whole  affair,  or  I  will — 

Oak.  Let  you  know !  Let  me  know  what  j'ou 
would  have  of  me?  Yoa  stop  my  letter  before  it 
comes  to  my  hands,  and  then  expi  ct  that  I  should 
know  the  contents  of  it ! 

Mrs.  0.  Heaven  be  praised !  I  stopped  it.  I 
suspected  some  of  these  doings  for  some  time  past ! 
But  the  letter  informs  me  who  she  is,  and  I'll  be 
revenged  on  her  sufficiently.  Oh  !  you  base  man, 
you ! 

Oak.  I  beg,  my  dear,  that  you  would  moderate 
your  passion.  Shew  me  the  letter,  and  I'll  con- 
vince you  of  mj'  innocence. 

Mrs.  O.  Innocence  !  abominable.  Innocence  ! 
But  I  am  not  to  be  made  such  a  fool ; — I  am  con- 
vinced of  your  perfidy,  and  very  sure  that — 

Oak.  'Sdeath  and  fire  !  your  passion  hurries  you 
out  of  your  senses.     Will  you  hear  me  ? 

Mrs,  O.  No ;  you  are  a  base  man ;  and  I  will 
not  hear  you. 

Oak.  Why,  then,  my  dear,  since  you  will  neither 
talk  reasonably  3  0urself,  nor  listen  to  reason  from 
me,  I  shall  take  my  leave  till  you  are  in  a  better 
humour.     So,  your sejvant!     (Going.) 

Mrs.  O.  Ay,  go,  you  cruel  man!  Go  to  your 
mistresses,  and  leave  your  poor  wife  to  her  miseries. 
3d 


THE  Jealous  wife. 


[Act  I. 


How  unfoi-tunate  a  woman  am  1  !  I  could  die 
with  vexation.     {Throwing  herself  into  a  chair.) 

Oak.  There  it  is  !  Now  dare  not  I  stir  a  step 
further  :  if  I  offer  to  go,  she  is  in  one  of  her  fits  in 
an  instant.  Never  sure  was  a  woman  at  once  of  so 
violent  and  so  delicate  a  constitution!  What  shall 
I  say  to  sooth  her?  (Aside.)  Nay,  never  make 
thyself  so  uneasy,  my  dear.  Come,  come,  yon 
know  I  love  you. 

Mrs.  O.  I  know  you  hate  me;  and  that  your 
unkindness  and  barbarity  will  be  the  death  of  me. 
(Whining.) 

Oak.  Do  not  vex  yourself  at  this  rate  ;  I  love 
you  most  passionately — ^indeed  I  do.  This  must 
be  some  mistake. 

Mrs.  O.  Oh !  I  am  an  unhappy  woman. 

Oak.  Dry  up  thy  tears,  my  love,  and  be  com- 
forted. You  will  find  that  I  am  not  to  blame  in 
this  matter.  Come,  let  me  see  this  letter ;  nay, 
you  shall  not  deny  me.    (Takes  the  letter.) 

Mrs.  O.  There !  take  it ;  you  know  the  hand,  I 
am  sure. 

Oak.  (Reads.)  To  Charles  Oakly,  jEsg.— Hand ! 
'Tis  a  clerk-like  hand,  a  good  round  text;  and  was 
certainly  never  penned  by  a  fair  lady. 

Mrs.  O.  Ay,  laugh  at  me,  do ! 

Oak.  Forgive  me,  my  love,  I  did  not  mean  to 
laugh  at  thee.  But  what  says  the  letter?  (^Reads.) 
"  Daughter  eloped — ynu  must  be  privy  to  it — scan- 
dalous—  dishonourable — satisfaction — revenge — um, 
um,  um, — injured  father,  Henry  Russet." 

Mrs.  O.  (Rising.)  Well,  sir,  you  see  I  have 
detected  you;  tell  me  this  instant  where  she  is 
concealed. 

Oak.  So — so — so — This  hurts  me:  I'm  shocked. 
(To  himself.) 

Mrs.  O.  What!  are  you  confounded  with  your 
guilt?  Have  I  caught  you  at  last? 

Oak.  O  I  that  wicked  Charles  ;  to  decoy  a  young 
lady  from  her  parents  in  the  country  !  The  profli- 
gacy of  the  young  fellows  of  this  age  is  abomina- 
ble.    (To  himself.) 

Mrs.  O.  (Half  aside,  and  musing.)  Charles  ! — 
Let  me  see.  Charles! — No;  impossible!  This  is 
all  a  trick. 

Ortit.  He  has  certainly  ruined  this  poor  lady. 
(To  himself.) 

Mrs.  O.  Art,  art ;  all  art!  There's  a  sudden  turn 
now  !  You  have  ready  wit  for  an  intrigue,  I  find. 

Oak.  Such  an  abandoned  action !  f  wish  I  had 
never  had  the  care  of  hinl. 

Mrs.  O.  Mighty  fine,  Mr.  Oakly  !  Go  on,  sir,  go 
on  !  I  see  what  you  mean.  Your  assurance  pro- 
vokes me  beyond  your  very  falsehood  itself.  So, 
you  imagine,  sir,  that  this  affected  concern,  this 
flimsy  pretence  about  Charles,  is  to  bring  yon  off. 
Matchless  confidence !  but  I  am  armed  against 
every  thing — I  am  prepared  for  all  your  dark 
schemes — I  ain  aware  of  all  your  low  stratagems. 

Oak.  See  there  now!  Was  ever  anything  so  pro- 
voking? To  persevere  in  your  ridiculous — For 
heaven's  sake  !  my  dear,  don't  distract  me.  When 
you  see  my  mind  thus  agitated  and  uneasy,  that  a 
youn'g  fellow,  whom  his  dying  father,  ray  own  bro- 
ther, committed  to  my  care,  should  be  guilty  of 
such  enormous  wickedness;  I  say,  when  you  are 
witness  of  my  distress  on  this  occasion,  how  can 
you  be  weak  enough  and  cruel  enough  to — 

Mrs.  O.  Prodigiously  well,  sir!  You  do  it  very 
well.  Nay,  keep  it  up,  carry  it  on!  there's 
nothing  like  going  through  with  it.  O,  you  artful 
creature!  But,  sir,  I  am  not  to  be  so  easily  satis- 
fied. I  do  not  believe  a  syllable  of  all  this.  Give 
me  the  letter — (Snatches  the  letter.) — You  shall 
sorely  repent  this  vile  business,  for  I  am  resolved 
that  I  will  know  the  bottom  of  it.  l_Exit. 

Oak.  This  is  beyond"a]l  patience.  Provoking 
woman!  Her  absurd  suspicions  interpret  every 
thing  the  wrong  way.    But  this  ungracious  boy ! 


in  how  many  troubles  will  he  involve  his  own 
and  this  lady's  family  !  I  never  imagined  that  he 
was  of  such  abandoned  principles. 

Enter  Major  Oakly  and  Charles. 

Charles.  Good-morrow,  sir ! 

Maj.  O.  Good-morrow,  brother,  good-morrow. 
What!  you  have  been  at  the  old  work,  I  find.  I 
heard  you — ding,  doug !  i'faith,  she  has  rung  a 
noble  peal  in  your  ears.  But  how  now?  Why 
sure  you've  had  a  remarkable  warm  bout  on't: 
you  seem  more  raffled  than  usual. 

Oak.  I  am,  indeed,  brother!  thanks  to  that 
young  gentleman  there.  Have  a  care,  Charles! 
you  may  be  called  to  a  severe  account  for  this. 
The  honour  of  a  family,  sir,  is  no  such  light  matter. 

Charles.  Sir! 

Maj.  O.  Heyday  !  What,  has  a  curtain  lecture 
produced  a  lecture  of  morality?     What  is  all  this? 

Oak,  To  a  profligate  mind,  perhaps,  these  things 
may  appear  agreeable  in  the  beginning;  but  don't 
you  tremble  at  the  consequences? 

Charles.  I  see,  sir,  that  you  are  displeased  with 
me  ;  but  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  guess  at  the  oc- 
casion, [set? 

Oak.  Tell  me,  sir  ! — where  is  Miss  Harriot  Rus- 

Charles.  Miss  Harriot  Russet! — Sir,  explain. 

Oak.  Have  not  you  decoyed  her  from  her  father? 

Charles.  I ! — Decoyed  her — decoyed  my  Har- 
riot !  I  would  sooner  die  than  do  her  the  least 
injury.     What  can  this  mean ? 

Maj.  O.  I  believe  the  young  dog  has  been  at 
her,  after  all. 

Oak.  I  was  in  hopes,  Charles,  you  had  better 
principles.  But  there's  a  letter  just  come  from  her 
father — 

Charles.  A  letter! — What  letter?  Dear  sir,  give 
it  me.  Some  intelligence  of  my  Harriot,  Major? 
The  letter,  sir,  the  letter  this  moment,  for  heaven's 
sake  ! 

Oak.  If  this  warmth,  Charles,  tends  to  prove 
your  innocence — 

Charles.  Dear  sir,  excuse  me  ;  I'll  prove  any- 
thing :  let  me  but  see  this  letter,  and  I'll — ■ 

Oak.  Let  you  see  it!  I  could  hardly  get  a  sight 
of  it  myself.     Mrs.  Oakly  has  it. 

Charles.  Has  she  got  it?  Major,  I'll  be  with 
you  again  directly.  l^Exit  hastily. 

Maj.  O.  Heyday  !  The  devil's  in  the  boy  !  What 
a  fiery  set  of  people!  By  my  truth,  I  think  the 
whole  family  is  made  of  nothing  but  combustibles. 

Oak.  I  like  this  emotion  ;  it  looks  well :  it  may 
serve,  too,  to  convince  my  wife  of  the  folly  of  her 
suspicions.  Would  to  heaven  I  could  quiet  them 
for  ever ! 

Maj.  O.  Why,  pray  now,  my  dear  naughty  bro- 
ther, what  heinons  offence  have  you  committed 
this  morning?  what  new  cause  of  suspicion?  You 
have  been  asking  one  of  the  maids  to  mend  yottr 
ruflle,  I  suppose  ;  or  have  been  hanging  your  head 
out  at  the  window,  when  a  pretty  young  woman 
has  passed  by  ;  or — ■ 

Oak.  How  can  you  trille  with  my  distresses, 
Major?  Did  not  I'tell  you  it  was  about  a  letter? 

Maj.  O.  A  letter  ! — hum — A  suspicious  circum- 
stance to  be  sure  !  What !  and  the  seal  a  true 
lover's  knot  now,  eh?  or  a  heart  transfixed  with 
darts ;  or  possibly  the  wax  bore  the  industrious 
impression  of  a  thimble  ;  or  perhaps  the  folds  were 
lovingly  connected  by  a  wafer,  pricked  with  a  pin, 
and  the  direction  written  in  a  vile  scrawl,  and  not 
a  word  spelt  as  it  should  be !  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Oak.  Pooh!  brother — Whatever  it  was,  the  let- 
ter, you  find,  was  for  Charles,  not  for  me.  This 
outrageous  jealousy  is  the  devil. 

Maj.  0.  Mere  matrimonial  blessings  and  do- 
mestic comfort,  brother!  Jealousy  is  a  certain  sign 
of  love. 

Oak.  Love  !  it  is  this  very  love  that  hath  made 
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us  both  sa  miserable.  Her  love  for  me  has  con- 
fined me  to  my  house,  like  a  state  prisoner,  without 
the  Jiberty  of  seeing  my  friends,  or  the  use  of 
pen,  ink,  and  paper;  while  my  love  for  her  has 
made  such  a  fool  of  me,  that  I  have  never  had  the 
spirit  to  contradict  her. 

Maj.  O.  Ay,  ay,  there  you've  hit  it;  Mrs.Oakly 
would  make  an  excellent  wife,  if  you  did  but  know 
how  to  manage  her. 

Oak.  You  are  a  rare  fellow  indeed  to  talk  of 
managing  a  wife.  A  debauched  bachelor  ;  a  rattle- 
brained, rioting  fellow — who  have  picked  up  your 
commonplace  notions  of  women  in  bagnios,  taverns, 
and  the  camp ;  whose  most  refined  commerce  with 
the  sex  has  been  in  order  to  delude  country  girls 
at  your  quarters,  or  to  besiege  the  virtue  of  abi- 
gails,  milliners,  or  mantua-makers'  apprentices. 

Mfl;.  O.  So  much  the  better! — so  much  the  bet- 
ter! Women  are  all  alike  in  the  main,  brother; 
high  or  low,  married  or  single,  quality  or  no  qua- 
lity. I  have  found  them  so,  from  a  duchess  down 
to  a  milk-maid ;  every  woman  is  a  tyrant  at  the 
bottom.  But  they  could  never  make  a  fool  of  me. 
No,  no ;  no  woman  should  ever  domineer  over  me, 
let  her  be  mistress  or  wife. 

Oak.  Single  men  can  be  no  judges  in  these  cases. 
They  must  happen  in  all  families.  But  when  things 
are  driven  to  extremities;  to  see  a  woman  in  un- 
easiness— a  woman  one  loves  too — one's  wife,  who 
can  withstand  it?  You  neither  speak  nor  think  like 
a  man  that  has  loved  and  been  married,  Major. 

Maj.  O.  I  wish  I  could  hear  a  married  man  speak 
my  language.  I'm  a  bachelor,  it's  true;  but  I  am 
no  bad  judge  of  your  case  for  all  that.  I  know 
your's  and  Mrs.  Oakly's  disposition  to  a  hair.  She 
is  all  impetuosity  and  fire — a  very  magazine  of 
touchwood  and  gunpowder.  You  are  hot  enough, 
too,  upon  occasion ;  but  then  it's  over  in  an  instant. 
In  comes  love  and  conjugal  affection,  as  you  call 
it ;  that  is,  mere  folly  and  weakness — and  you  draw 
off  your  forces,  just  when  you  should  pursue  the 
attack,  and  follow  your  advantage.  Have  at  her 
with  spirit,  and  the  day's  your  own,  brother. 

Oak.  Why,  what  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

Maj.  O.  Do  as  you  please  for  one  month,  whe- 
ther she  likes  it  or  not ;  and  I'll  answer  for  it,  she 
will  consent  you  shall  do  as  you  please  all  her  life 
after.  In  short,  do  but  shew  yourself  a  man  of 
spirit,  leave  off  whining  about  love  and  tenderness, 
and  nonsense,  and  the  business  is  done,  brother. 

Oak.  I  believe  you  are  in  the  right.  Major!  I  see 
yon  are  in  the  right.  I'll  do  it — I'll  certainly  do 
it.  But  then  it  hurts  me  to  the  soul,  to  think  what 
uneasiness  I  shall  give  her.  The  first  opening  of 
my  design  will  throw  her  into  fits  ;  and  the  pursuit 
of  it,  perhaps,  may  be  fatal. 

Maj.  O.  Fits!  ha,  ha,  ha!  I'll  engage  to  cure 
her  of  her  fits.  Nobody  understands  hysterical 
cases  better  than  I  do  ;  besides,  my  sister  s  symp- 
toms are  not  very  dangerous.  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  her  falling  into  a  fit  when  you  was  not  by  ?  Was 
she  ever  found  in  convulsions  in  her  closet?  No, 
no ;  these  fits,  the  more  care  you  take  of  them,  the 
more  you  will  increase  the  distemper ;  let  them 
alone,  and  they  will  wear  themselves  out,  I  war- 
rant you. 

Oak.  True,  very  true ;  you  are  certainly  in  the 
right;  I'll  follow  your  advice.  Where  do  you 
dine  to-day?  I'll  order  the  coach,  and  go  with  you, 

Maj.  O.  O  brave !  keep  up  this  spirit,  and  you 
are  made  for  ever. 

Oak.  You  shall  see  now,  Major!  Who's  there? 

Enter  Servant. 
Order  the  coach  directly.     I  shall  dine  out  to-day. 

Serv.  The  coach,  sir?    Now,  sir? 

Oak.  A.J,  now,  immediately. 

Serv.  Now,  sir? — the — the — coach,  sir? — that  is 
-r-my  mistress — 


Maj.  O.  Sirrah !  do  as  you  are  bid.  Bid  them 
put  to  this  instant. 

Serv.  Yes — yes,  sir — yes,  sir.  [Exit. 

Oak.  Well,  where  shall  we  dine? 

Maj.  O.  At  the  St.  Alban's,  or  where  you  will. 
This  is  excellent,  if  you  will  but  hold  it. 

Oak.  I  will  have  my  own  way,  I  am  determined. 

Maj.  O.  That's  right. 

Oak.  I  am  steel. 

Maj.  O.  Bravo! 

Oak.  Adamant. 

Maj.  O.  Bravissimo! 

Oak.  Just  what  you'd  have  me.  [it  ? 

Maj.  O.  Why  that's  well  said.    But  will  you  do 

Oak.  I  will. 

Maj.  O.  You  won't. 

Oak.  I  will.  I'll  be  a  fool  to  her  no  longer.  But 
harkye  !  Major,  my  hat  and  gloves  lie  in  my  study. 
I'll  go  and  steal  them  out,  while  she  is  busy  talk- 
ing with  Charles. 

Maj.  O.  Steal  them!  for  ghame!  Pr'ythee  take 
them  boldly;  call  for  them;  make  them  brin^  them 
to  you  here  ;  and  go  out  with  spirit,  in  the  face  of 
your  whole  family. 

Oak.  No,  no; — you  are  wrong; — let  her  rave 
after  I  am  gone  ;  and  when  I  return,  you  know,  I 
shall  exert  myself  with  more  propriety,  after  this 
open  affront  to  her  authority. 

Maj.  O.  Well,  take  your  own  way. 

Oak.  Ay,  ay;  let  me  manage  it,  let  me  manage 
it.  [Exit. 

Maj.O.  Manage  it!  ay,  to  be  sure,  you  area 
rare  manager!  It  is  dangerous,  they  say,  to  med- 
dle between  man  and  wife.  I  am  no  great  favourite 
of  Mrs.  Oakly's  already;  and,  in  a  week's  time,  I 
expect  to  have  the  door  shut  in  my  teeth. 

Enter  CHARLES. 
How  now,  Charles,  what  news? 

Charles.  Ruined  and  undone!  She's  gone,  unde ; 
my  Harriot's  lost  for  ever ! 

Maj.  0.  Gone  off  with  a  man?  I  thought  so; 
they  are  all  alike. 

Charles.  Oh,  no !  Fled  to  avoid  that  hateful 
match  with  Sir  Harry  Beagle. 

Maj.  O.  'Faith,  a  girl  of  spirit:  but  whence 
comes  all  this  intelligence? 

Charles.  In  an  angry  letter  from  her  father.  How 
miserable  I  am  !  If  I  had  not  offended  my  Harriot, 
much  offended  her,  by  that  foolish  riot  and  drink- 
ing at  your  house  in  the  country,  she  would  cer- 
tainly, at  such  a  time,  have  taken  refuge  in  my 
arms. 

Maj.  O.  A  very  agreeable  refuge  for  a  young 
lady,  to  be  sure;  and  extremely  decent! 

Charles.  What  a  heap  of  extravagancies  was  I 
guilty  of! 

Maj.  O.  Extravagancies  with  a  witness!  Ah! 
you  silly,  young  dog,  you  would  ruin  yourself  with 
her  father,  in  spite  ot  all  I  could  do.  There  you 
sat,  as  drunk  as  a  lord,  telling  the  old  gentleman 
the  whole  affair,  and  swearing  you  would  drive 
Sir  Harry  Beagle  out  of  the  country,  though  I  kegt 
winking  and  nodding,  pulling  you  by  the  sleeve, 
and  kicking  your  shins  under  the  table,  in  hopes 
of  stopping  you  ;  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

Charles.  What  distress  may  she  be  in  at  this 
instant!  Alone  and  defenceless!  Where,  where 
can  she  be? 

Maj.  O.  What  relations  or  friends  has  she  in 
town? 

Charles.  Relations !  let  me  see — Faith,  I  have 
it !  If  she  is  in  town,  ten  to  one  but  she  is  at  her 
aunt's,  Lady  Freelove's.  I'll  go  thither  imme- 
diately. 

Maj.O.  Lady  Freelove's !  Hold,  bold,  Charles! 
Do  you  know  her  ladyship? 

Charles.  Not  much ;  but  I'll  break  through  all, 
to  get  to  my  Harriot. 
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Maj.  O.  I  do  know  her  ladyship. 

Charles.  Well,  and  what  do  you  know  of  her? 

Maj.  O,  O,  nothing !  her  ladyship  is  a  woman  of 
the  world,  that's  all. 

Charles.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Maj.  O.  That  Lady  Freelove  is  an  arrant — By- 
the-by,  did  not  she,  last  summer,  make  formal 
proposals  to  Harriot's  father  from  Lord  Trinket? 

Charles.  Yes  ;  but  they  were  received  with  the 
utmost  contempt.  The  old  gentleman,  it  seems, 
hates  a  lord,  and  he  told  her  so  in  plain  terms. 

Maj.  O.  Such  an  aversion  to  the  nobility  may 
not  run  in  the  blood  :  the  girl,  I  warrant  you,  has 
no  objection.  However,  if  she's  there,  watch  her 
narrowly,  Charles.  Lady  Freelove  is  as  mis- 
chievous as  a  monkey,  and  as  cunning  too.  Have 
a  care  of  her,  I  say,  have  a  care  of  her  ! 

Charles.  If  she's  there,  I'll  have  her  out  of  the 
house  within  this  half  hour,  or  set  fire  to  it. 

Maj.  O.  Nay,  now  you  are  too  violent;  stay  a 
moment,  and  we'Jl  consider  what's  best  to  be  done. 

Enter  Oakly, 

Oak.  Come,  is  the  coach  ready?  Let  us  be  gone. 
Does  Charles  go  with  us? 

Charles.  I  go  with  you! — What  can  I  dol  I  am 
so  vexed  and  distracted,  and  so  many  thoughts 
crowd  in  upon  me,  I  don't  know  which  way  to 
turn  myself. 

Mrs.  O.  (Within.)  The  coach! — dines  out! — 
Where  is  your  master "? 

Oak.  Zounds  !  brother,  here  she  is. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Oakly. 

Mrs.  O.  Pray,  Mr.  Oakly,  what  is  the  matter 
that  you  cannot  dine  at  home  to-day  ? 

Oak.  Don't  be  uneasy,  my  dear! — I  have  a  little 
business  to  settle  with  my  brother  ;  so  I  am  only 
just  going  to  dinner  with  him  and  Charles,  to  the 
tavern. 

Mrs.  0.  Why  cannot  you  settle  your  business 
here,  as  well  as  at  a  tavern"?  But  it  is  some  of  your 
ladies'  business,  I  suppose,  and  so  you  must  get 
rid  of  my  company.  This  is  chiefly  your  fault, 
Major  Oakly. 

Maj.  O.  Lord!  sister,  what  signifies  it,  whether 
a  man  dines  at  home  or  abroad  1 

Mrs.  O.  It  signities  a  great  deal,  sir !  and  I 
don't  choose — 

Maj.  O.  Phoo !  let  him  go,  my  dear  sister,  let 
him  go ;  he  will  be  ten  times  better  company  when 
he  comes  back.  I  tell  you  what,  sister — you  sit  at 
home  till  you  are  quite  tired  of  one  another,  and 
then  you  grow  cross,  and  fall  out :  if  yon  would 
but  part  a  little  now  and  then,  you  might  meet 
again  in  humour. 

Mrs.  O.  I  beg,  Major  Oakly,  that  you  would 
trouble  yourself  about  your  own  affairs;  and  let 
me  tell  you,  sir,  that  I — 

Oak.  Nay,  do  not  put  thyself  into  a  passion  with 
the  Major,  my  dear! — it  is  not  his  fault;  and  I 
shall  come  back  to  thee  very  soon. 

Mrs.  O.  Come  back!  why  need  you  go  out?  I 
know  well  enough  when  you  mean  to  deceive  me ; 
for  then  there  is  always  a  pretence  of  dining  with 
Sir  John,  or  my  lord,  or  somebody;  but  when  you 
tell  me  that  you  are  going  to  a  tavern,  it's  sucn  a 
bare-faced  affront — 

Oak.  This  is  so  strange  now  !  Why,  my  dear,  I 
shall  only  just — 

Mrs.  0.  Only  just  go  after  the  lady  in  the  letter, 
I  suppose. 

Oak.  Well,  well,  I  won't  go  then.  Will  that 
convince  you  ?  I'll  stay  with  you,  my  dear.  Will 
that  satisfy  you? 

Maj.  O.  For  shame !  hold  out,  if  you  are  a  man. 
(^Apart.) 

Oak.  She  has  been  so  much  vexed  this  morning 
already,  I  must  humour  her  a  little  now.  (Apart.) 


Maj.  O.  Fie,  fie!  go  out,  or  you  are  undone. 
(Apart.) 

Oak.  You  see  it's  impossible.  I'll  dine  at  home 
with  thee,  my  love.     (Apart  to  Mrs.  Oakly.) 

Mrs.  O.  Ay,  ay,  pray  do,  sir.  Dine  at  a  tavern, 
indeed!     (Going.) 

Oak.  (Returning.)  You  may  depend  on  me  ano- 
ther time.  Major. 

Maj.  O.  Steel  and  adamant!-  Ah  ! 

Mrs.  O.  (Returning.)  Mr.  Oakly] 

Oak.  O,  my  dear!  [Exit  with  Mrs.  Oakly. 

Maj.  O.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  there's  a  picture  of  reso-  ; 
lution !  there  goes  a  phUosSpher  for  you !  Ha,  ' 
Charles  ! 

Charles.  O,  uncle  !  I  have  no  spirits  to  laugh  ! 
now. 

Maj.  O.  So !  I  have  a  fine  time  on't  between  yoa 
and  my  brother.  Will  you  meet  me  to  dinner  at 
the  St.  Alban's  by  fourl  We'll  drink  her  health, 
and  think  of  this  affair. 

Charles.  Don't  depend  on  me.  I  shall  be  rnnning 
all  over  the  town,  in  pursuit  of  my  Harriot ;  at  all 
events,  I'll  go  directly  to  Lady  Freelove's :  if  I 
find  her  not  there,  which  way  I  shall  direct  myself, 
heaven  knows  ! 

Maj.  O.  Harkye,  Charles!  If  you  meet  wilh  her, 
you  may  be  at  a  loss.  Bring  her  to  my  house  ;  I 
have  a  snug  room,  and — 

Charles.  Phoo!  Pr'y  thee,  uncle,  don't  trifle  wilh 
me  now. 

Maj.  O,  Well,  seriously,  then,  my  house  is  at 
your  service. 

Charles.  I  thank  you ;  but  I  must  be  gone. 

Maj.  O.  Ay,  ay,  bring  her  to  my  house,  and 
we'll  settle  the  whole  affair  for  you.  You  shall 
clap  her  into  a  post-chaise,  take  the  chaplain  of 
our  regiment  along  with  you,  wheel  her  down  to 
Scotland,  and  when  you  come  back,  send  to  settle 
her  fortune  with  her  father;  that's  the  modern  art 
of  making  love,  Charles  !  [^Exeunt. 

ACT.  IL 

Scene  I. — A  Room  in  the  Bull  and  Gate  Inn. 
Enter  SiR  Harry  Beagle  andTou. 

Sir.  "il.  Ten  guineas  a  mare,  and  a  crown  the 
man"!  eh,  Tom. 

Tom.  Yes,  your  honour. 

Sir.  H.  And  are  you  sure,  Tom,  that  there  is  no 
flaw  in  his  blood? 

Tom.  He's  a  good  thing,  sir,  and  as  little  be- 
holden to  the  ground,  as  any  horse  that  ever  went 
over  the  turf  upon  four  legs,  Why,  here's  his 
whole  pedigree,  your  honour. 

Sir  H.  Is  it  attested  ? 

Tom.  Very  well  attested ;  it  is  signed  by  Jack 
Spur  and  my  Lord  Startall.  (Giving  the  pedigree.) 

Sir  H.  Let  me  see.  (Reads,)  "  Tom-come-tickle- 
me  was  out  of  the  famous  Tantivy  mare,  by  Sir 
Aaron  Driver's  chesnut  horse,  White  Stockings. 
White  Stockings,  his  dam,  was  got  by  Lord  Hedge's 
South  Barb,  full  sister  to  the  Proserpine  Filly,  and 
his  sire  Tom  Jones ;  his  grandam  was  the  Irish 
Duchess,  andhis  grandsire  'Squire  Sport  ley's  Trajan  ; 
his  great  and  great  great  grandam  were  Newmarket 
Peggy  and  Black  Moll ;  and  his  great  grandsire  and 
great  great  grandsire,  were  Sir  Ralph  Whip's  Regu- 
Itis,  and  the  famous  Prince  Anamaboo. 

John  X  Spur. 

his  mark. 

Startall." 

Tom.  All  fine  horses,  and  won  every  thing!  A 
foal  out  of  your  honour's  bald-faced  Venus,  by  this 
horse,  would  beat  the  world. 

Sir  H.  Well,  then,  we'll  think  on't.  But  plague 
on't,  Tom,  I  have  certainly  knocked  up  my  little 

roan  gelding  in  this  d d  wild-goose  chase  of 

threescore  miles  an  end. 

Tom.  He's  deadly  blown,  to  be  sure,  your  ho- 


Scene  2.] 
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nour ;  and  I  am  afraid  we  are  apon  a  wrong  scent 
after  all.  Madam  Harriot  certainly  took  across 
the  country,  instead  of  coming  on  to  London. 

Sir  H,  No,  no;  we  traced  her  all  the  way  up. 
But,  d'ye  hear?  Tom,  look  out  among  the  stables 
and  repositories  here  in  town,  for  a  smart,  road 
nag,  and  a  strong  horse  to  carry  a  portmanteau. 

Tom.  Sir  Roger  Turf's  horses  are  to  be  sold : 
I'll  see  if.there's  ever  a  tight  thing  there.  But  I 
suppose,  sir,  you  would  have  one  somewhat  stronger 
than  Snip:  I  don't  think  he's  quite  enough  of  a 
horse  for  your  honour. 

Sir  H.  Not  enough  of  a  horse  !  Snip's  a  power- 
ful gelding;  master  of  two  stone  more  than  my 
weight.  If  Snip  stands  sound,  I  would  not  take  a 
hundred  guineas  for  him.  Poor  Snip!  go  into  the 
stable,  Tom,  see  they  give  him  a  warm  mash,  and 
look  at  his  heels  and  his  eyes.  But  where's  Mr. 
Russet  all  this  while? 

Tow.  I  left  the  'squire  at  breakfast  on  a  cold 
pigeon-pie  ;  and  inquiring  after  madam  Harriot,  in 
the  kitchen.  I'll  let  him  know  your  honour  would 
be  glad  to  see  him  here. 

Sir  H.  Ay,  do  ;  but,  harkye  !  Tom  be  sure  you 
take  care  of  Snip. 

Tom.  I'll  warrant  your  honour. 

SirH.  I'll  be  down  in  the  stables  myself  by-and- 
by.  l^Exit  Tom.l  Let  me  see — out  of  the  famous 
Tantivy  by  White  Stockings.  White  Stockings, 
his  dam,  full  sister  to  the  Proserpine  Filly;  and  his 
sire — plague  on't!    how  unlucky  it   is  that  this 

d d  accident  should  happen  in  the  Newmarket 

week !  Ten  to  one  I  lose  my  match  with  Lord 
Chokejade,  by  not  riding  myself;  and  I  shall  have 
no  opportunity  to  hedge  my  bets  neither.    What 

a  d d  piece  of  work  have  I  made  on't ! — I  have 

knocked  up  poor  Snip,  shall  lose  my  match ;  and 
as  to  Harriot,  why  the  odds  are  that  I  lose  my 
match  there  too :  a  skittish  young  tit !  If  I  once 
get  her  tight  in  hand,  I'll  make  her  wince  for  it. 
Her  estate,  joined  to  my  own,  I  would  have  the 
finest  stud  and  the  noblest  kennel  in  the  whole 
country.  But  here  comes  her  father,  puffing  and 
blowing,  like  a  broken-winded  horse  up  hill. 

Enter  RusSET. 

Rus.  Well,  Sir  Harry,  have  you  heard  anything 
of  her"! 

SirH.  Yes,  I  have  been  asking  Tom  about  her, 
and  he  says  you  may  have  her  for  five  hundred 
guineas. 

Rus.  Five  hundred  guineas  :  how  d'ye  mean  ? 
Where  is  she?  which  way  did  she  take: 

Sir  H.  Why  first  she  went  to  Epsom,  then  to 
Lincoln,  then  to  Nottingham,  and  now  she  is  at 
York. 

Rus.  Impossible!  she  could  not  go  over  half 
the  ground  in  the  time.  What  the  devil  are  you 
talking  of? 

Sir  H.  Of  the  mare  you  was  just  now  saying 
you  wanted  to  buy. 

Rtis.  The  devil  take  the  mare!  who  would  think 
of  her,  when  I  am  mad  about  an  affair  of  so  much 
more  consequence"? 

Sir  H.  You  seemed  mad  about  her  a  little  while 
ago.  She's  a  fine  mare,  and  a  thing  of  shape  and 
blood. 

JBm*.  D her  blood  !  Harriot !  my  dear,  pro- 
voking Harriot!  Where  can  she  be"?  Have  yon 
got  any  intelligence  of  her  1 

Sir  H.  No,  faith,  not  I :  we  seem  to  be  quite 
thrown  out  here ;  but,  however,  I  have  ordered 
Tom  to  try  if  he  can  hear  anything  of  her  among 
the  ostlers. 

Rtis.  Why  don't  you  inquire  after  her  yourself? 
why  don't  you  run  up  and  down  the  whole  town 
after  her?  T'other  young  rascal  knows  where  she 
is,  I  warrant  you.  What  a  plague  it  is  to  have  a 
daughter!  When  one  loves  her  to  distraction,  and 


has  toiled  and  laboured  to  make  her  happy,  the 
ungrateful  slut  will  sooner  go  to  hell  her  own  way. 
But  she  shall  have  him — I  will  make  her  happy,  if 
I  break  her  heart  for  it, — A  provoking  gipsj  !  to 
run  away,  and  torment  her  poor  father,  that  dotes 
on  her !  I'll  never  see  her  face  again.  Sir  Harry, 
how  can  we  get  any  intelligence  of  her?  "Why  don't 
you  speak  I  why  don't  you  tell  me?  Zounds!  you 
seem  as  indifferent  as  if  you  did  not  care  a  farthing 
about  her. 

Sir  H.  Indifferent!  you  may  well  call  me  indif- 
ferent!— this  d d  chase  after  her  will  cost  me 

a  thousand.  If  it  had  not  been  for  her,  I  would  not 
have  been  off  the  course  this  week  to  have  saved 
the  lives  of  my  whole  family.  I'll  hold  you  six  to 
two  that — 

Rws.  Zounds !  hold  your  tongue,  or  talk  more  to 
the  purpose.  I  swear  she  is  too  good  for  you— 
you  don't  deserve  such  a  wife — a  fine,  dear,  sweet, 
lovely,  charming  girl !  She'll  break  my  heart. 
How  shall  I  find  her  out? — Do,  pr'ythee.  Sir 
Harry;  my  dear  honest  friend!  consider  how  we 
may  discover  where  she  is  fled  to. 

Sir  H.  Suppose  you  put  an  advertisement  into 
the  newspapers,  describing  her  marks,  her  age,  her 
height,  and  where  she  strayed  from.  I  recovered 
a  bay  mare  once  by  that  method. 

Rus.  Advertise  her ! — What!  describe  my  daugh- 
ter, and  expose  her,  in  the  public  papers,  with  a 
reward  for  bringing  her  home,  like  horses  stolen 
or  strayed  !  Recovered  a  bay  mare  ! — the  devil's  in 
the  fellow  ! — he  thinks  of  nothing  but  racers,  and 
bay  mares,  and  stallions.    'Sdeath,  I  wish  your — 

Sir  H.  I  wish  Harriot  was  fairly  pounded ;  it 
would  save  us  both  a  deal  of  trouble. 

Rus.  Which  way  shall  I  turn  myself?  I  am  half 
distracted.  If  I  go  to  that  young  dog's  house,  he 
has  certainly  conveyed  her  somewhere  out  of  my 
reach  :  if  she  does  not  send  to  me  to-day,  I'll  give 
her  up  for  ever:  perhaps,  though,  she  may  have 
met  with  some  accident,  and  has  nobody  to  assist 
her.  No,  she  is  certainly  with  that  young  rascal. 
I  wish  she  was  dead,  and  I  was  dead.  I  U  blow 
young  Oakly's  brains  out. 

Re-enter  ToM . 

Sir  H.  Well,  Tom,  how  is  poor  Snip? 

Tom.  A  little  better,  sir,  after  his  warm  mash  ; 
but  Ladj',  the  pointing-bitch,  that  followed  you  all 
the  way,  is  deadly  foot-sore. 

Rus.  D— n  Snip  and  Lady!  Have  you  heard 
anything  of  Harriot  ? 

Tom.  Why,  I  came  on  purpose  to  let  my  master 
and  your  honour  know,  that  John  Ostler  says  as 
how,  just  such  a  lady  as  I  told  him  Madam  Harriot 
was,  came  here  in  a  four-wheel  chaise,  and  was 
fetched  away  soon  after  by  a  fine  lady  in  a  chariot. 

Rus.  Did  she  come  alone?  [honour. 

Tom.  Quite  alone ;  only  a  servant  maid,  please  your 

Rus.  And  what  part  of  the  town  did  they  go  to? 

Tom.  John  Ostler  says  as  how  they  bid  the  coach- 
man drive  to  Grosvenor-square. 

Sir  H.  Soho !  puss.     Yoics ! 

Rus.  She  is  certainly  gone  to  that  young  rogue  : 
he  has  got  his  aunt  to  fetch  her  from  hence ;  or  else 
she  is  with  her  own  aunt.  Lady  Freelove;  they 
both  live  in  that  part  of  the  town.  I'll  go  to  the 
house ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile.  Sir  Harry,  you  shall 
step  to  Lady  Freelove's.  We'll  find  her,  I  warrant 
you.  I'll  teach  my  young  mistress  to  be  gadding. 
She  shall  marry  yon  to-night.  Come  along,  Sir 
Harry,  come  along;  we  won't  lose  a  minute.  Come 

Sir  H.  Soho!  hark  forward!  wind  'em  and  cross 
'em!  hark  forward!     Yoics!  Yoics!  [Exeunt. 

Scene  W.— Oakly's  House. 
£Hfer  Mrs.  Oakly. 
Mrs.  O.  After  all,  that  letter  was  certainly  in- 
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tended  for  my  faasband.  I  see  plain  enough  they 
are  all  in  a  plot  against  me.  My  husband  intriguing, 
the  Major  working  him  up  to  aftront  me,  Charles 
owning  his  letters,  and  so  playing  into  each  other's 
hands.  They  think  me  a  fool,  I  find  ;  but  I'll  be  too 
much  for  them  yet.  I  have  desired  to  speak  with 
Mr.  Oakly,  and  expect  him  here  immediately.  His 
temper  is  naturally  open  ;  and  if  he  thinks  my  anger 
abated  and  ray  suspicions  laid  asleep,  he  will  cer- 
tainly betray  himself  by  his  behaviour.  I'll  assume 
an  air  of  good  humour,  pretend  to  believe  the  fine 
story  they  have  trumped  up,  throw  him  off  his 

fuard,  and  so  draw  the  secret  out  of  him.  Here 
e  comes.  How  hard  it  is  to  dissemble  one's  anger ! 
Oh!  I  could  rate  him  soundly;  but  I'll  keep  down 
my  indignation  at  present,  though  it  chokes  me. 

Enter  Oakly. 
O,  my  dear!  I  am  very  glad  to  see  yon.    Pray  sit 
down.  (They  sit.)  I  longed  to  see  you.     It  seemed 
an  age  till  I  had  an  opportunity  of  talking  over  the 
silly  aflair  that  happened  this  morning.  (^Mildly.) 

Oak.  Why,  really,  my  dear — 

Mrs.  O.  Nay,  don't  look  so  grave  now.  Come, 
it's  all  over.  Charles  and  you  have  cleared  up 
matters.    I  am  satisfied. 

Oak.  Indeed  !  I  rejoice  to  hear  it!  Yon  make 
me  happy  beyond  my  expectation.  This  disposition 
will  ensure  our  felicity.  Do  but  lay  aside  your 
cruel,  unjust  suspicion,  and  we  should  never  have 
the  least  difference. 

Mrs.  O.  Indeed  I  begin  to  think  so.  I'll  endea- 
Tourto  get  the  better  of  it.  And,  really,  sometimes 
it  is  very  ridiculous.  My  uneasiness  this  morning, 
for  instance;  ha,  ha,  ha!  To  be  so  much  alarmed 
about  the  idle  letter,  which  turned  out  quite  another 
thing  at  last.  Was  not  I  very  angry  with  you?  ha, 
ha,  ha  1     (Affecting  a  laugh.') 

Oak.  Don't  mention  it.  Let  us  both  forget  it.  Your 
present  cheerfulness  makes  amends  for  every  thing. 

Mrs.  O.  I  am  apt  to  be  too  violent ;  I  love  you 
too  well  to  be  quite  easy  about  you.  (Fondly.) 
"Well!  no  matter:  what  is  become  of  Charles? 

Oak.  Poor  fellow !  he  is  on  the  wing,  rambling 
all  over  the  town,  in  pursuit  of  this  young  lady. 

Mrs.  O.  Where  is  he  gone,  pray? 

Oak.  First  of  all,  I  believe,  to  some  of  her  rela- 
tions, [they  live? 

Jlfr*.  0.  Relations!    "VATio  are  they "?   Where  do 

Oak,  There  is  an  aunt  of  her's  lives  jnst  in  the 
neighbourhood;  Lady  Freelove. 

Mrs.O.  Lady  Freelove!  Oho!  gone  to  Lady 
Freelove's  is  he?  And  do  yon  think  he  will  hear 
anything  of  her.  [soul. 

Oak.  I  don't  know  ;  but  I  hope  so,  with  all  my 

Mrs.  O.  Hope !  with  all  your  soul !  Do  you  hope 
so  ?    (Alarmed.') 

Oak.  Hope  so !  Ye — yes — why,  don't  you  hope 
so?  (Surprised.) 

Mrs.  O.  Why — yes — (Recovering.)  O,  ay,  to  be 
sure.  I  hope  it  of  all  things.  You  know,  my  dear, 
it  must  give  me  great  satisfaction,  as  well  as  your- 
self, to  see  Charles  well  settled. 

Oak.  I  should  think  so  ;  and  really  I  don't  know 
■where  he  can  be  settled  so  well.  She  is  a  most 
deserving  young  woman,  I  assure  you. 

Mrs.  O.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  her  then? 

Oak.  To  be  sure,  my  dear ;  after  seeing  her  so 
often  last  summer,  at  the  Major's  house  in  the 
country,  and  at  her  father's. 

Mrs.  O.  So  often? 

Oak.  Ay ;  very  often :  Charles  took  care  of  that — 
almost  every  day. 

Mrs.  O.  Indeed !  But  pray — a — a — I  say — a — 
a — (  Confused. ) 

Oak.  What  do  you  say,  my  dear?  [some? 

Mrs.  O.  I  say — a — a — (Stammering.)  Is  she  hand- 
Oat.  Prodigiously  handsome,  indeed ! 

Mrs.O.  Prodigiously  handsome!  And  is  she 
reckoned  a  sensible  girl? 
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Oak.  A  very  sensible,  modest,  agreeable,  young 
lady  as  ever  I  knew.  You  would  be  extremely  fond 
of  her,  I  am  sure.  Yon  can'timagine  how  happy 
I  was  in  her  company.  Poor  Charles !  she  soon 
made  a  conquest  of  him  ;  and  no  wonder,  she  has  so 
many  elegant  accomplishments;  such  an  infinite 
fund  of  cheerfulness  and  good-humoar.  Why,  she'ft 
the  darling  of  the  whole  country.  [her! 

Mrs.  O.  Lord  !  you  seem  quite  in  raptures  fibout 

Oak.  Raptures  !  not  at  all.  I  was  only  telling  you 
the  young  lady's  character.  I  thought  you  would 
be  glad  to  find  that  Charles  had  made  so  sensible  a 
choice,  and  was  so  likely  to  be  happy.' 

Mrs.O.  Oh,  Charles!  True,  as  you  say,  Charles 
will  be  mighty  happy. 

Oak.  Don't  you  think  so? 

Mrs.  Q.  I  am  convinced  of  it.  Poor  Charles  !  I 
am  much  concerned  for  him.  He  must  be  very  un- 
easy about  her.  I  was  thinking  whether  we  could 
be  of  any  service  to  him  in  this  afl'air. 

Oak.  Was  you,  my  love?  that  is  very  good  of 
you.  Why,  to  be  sure,  we  must  endeavour  (o 
assist  him.  Let  me  see  :  how  can  we  manage  it  ? 
'Gad  !  I  have  hit  it.  The  luckiest  thought !  and  it 
will  be  of  great  service  to  Charles. 

Mrs.O.  Well,  what  is  it?  (Eagerly.)  Yon  know 
I  would  do  anything  to  serve  Charles,  and  oblige 
you.  (Mildly.) 

Oak.  That  is  so  kind !  Lord !  my  dear,  if  yon 
would  but  always  consider  things  in  this  proper 
light,  and  continue  this  amiable  temper,  we  should 
be  the  happiest  people — 

Mrs.  O.  I  believe  so  :  but  what's  your  proposal  ? 

Oak.  I'm  sure  you'll  like  it.  Charles,  you  know, 
may,  perhaps,  be  so  lucky  as  to  meet  with  this  lady. 

Mrs.  O.  True. 

Oak.  Now  I  was  thinking,  that  he  might,  with 
your  leave,  my  dear — 

Mrs.  O.  Well ! 

Oak.  Bring  her  home  here. 

Mrs.O.  How? 

Oak.  Yes,  bring  her  home  here,  my  dear :  it  wiH 
make  poor  Charles's  mind  quite  easy  ;  and  you  may 
take  her  under  your  protection  till  her  father  comes 
to  town. 

Mrs.  O.  Amazing !  this  is  even  beyond  my  ex- 
pectation. 

Oak.  Why!— What?— 

Mrs.O.  Was  there  ever  such  assurance!  (Rises.) 
Take  her  under  my  protection  !  What!  would  you 
keep  her  under  my  nose? 

Oak.  Nay,  I  never  conceived — I  thought  you 
would  have  approved — 

Mrs.O.  What!  make  me  your  convenient  wo- 
man ? — No  place  but  my  own  house  to  serve  your 
purposes ! 

Oak.  Lord !  this  is  the  strangest  misapprehen- 
sion— I  am  quite  astonished. 

Mrs.  O.  Astonished !  yes — confused,  detected, 
betrayed,  by  your  vain  confidence  of  imposing  on 
me.  Why  sure  you  imagine  me  an  idiot,  a  drivel- 
ler. Charles,  indeed  !  yes  Charles  is  a  fine  excuse 
for  you.  The  letter  this  morning ;  the  letter,  Mr. 
Oakly! 

Oak.  The  letter  i  why  sure  that — 

Mrs.  O.  Is  sufficiently  explained.  You  have 
made  it  very  clear  to  me.  Now  I  am  convinced. 
I  have  no  doubt  of  your  perfidy.  But  I  thank  yoa 
for  some  hints  you  have  given  me,  and  you  may  be 
sure  I  shall  make  use  of  them  :  nor  will  I  rest  till 
I  have  full  conviction,  and  overwhelm  yoa  with  the 
strongest  proof  of  your  baseness  towards  me. 

Oak.  Nay,  but — 

Mrs.  O.  Go,  go  !  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  false- 
hood :  away  !  [^Exit. 

Oak.  Was  there  ever  anything  like  this?  Such 
unaccountable  behaviour!  Angry,  I  don't  know 
why!  jealous  of  I  know  not  what!  Hints! — hints 
I  have  given  her  I  What  can  she  mean  1 
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Toilet  crosses  the  stage. 
Toilet,  where  are  you  going? 

Toil.  To  order  I  he  porter  to  let  in  no  company 
to  my  lady  to-day.  She  won't  see  a  single  soul, 
sir.  [Exit. 

Oak.  What  an  unhappy  woman !  Now  will  she 
sit  all  day  feeding  on  her  suspicions,  till  she  has 
convinced  herself  of  the  truth  of  them. 

Jon  N  crosses  the  stage. 
Well,  sir,  what's  your  business  1 

John,  Going  to  order  the  chariot,  sir ;  my  lady's 
going  out  immediately.  [Exit. 

Oak.  Going  out!  what  is  all  this?  But  every 
way  she  makes  me  miserable.  Wild  and  ungovern- 
able as  the  sea  or  the  wind  !  made  up  of  storms 
and  tempests !  I  can't  bear  it :  and  one  way  or 
other  I  will  put  an  end  to  it.  [Exit. 

Scene  III. — Lady  Freelove's  House. 

Enter  Lady  Freelove,  with  a  card;  a  Servant 

following. 

Lady  F.  (Reading  as  she  enters.)  "And  ivill 
take  the  liberty  of  waiting  on  her  ladyship  en  cavalier, 
as  he  comes  from  the  manege."  Does  anybody  wait, 
that  brought  this  card  ? 

Serv.  Lord  Trinket's  servant  is  in  the  hall, 
madam. 

Lady  F.  My  compliments,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  his  lordship.     Where  is  Miss  Russet  ? 

Serv.  In  her  own  chamber,  madam. 

Lady  F.  What  is  she  doing? 

Serv.  Writing,  I  believe,  madam. 

Lady  F.  Oh!  ridiculous  :  scribbling  to  that  Oakly, 
I  suppose.  (Apart.)  Let  her  know,  I  should  be 
glad  of  her  company  here.  [Exit.  Serv.]  It  is  a 
mighty  troublesome  thing  to  manage  a  simple  girl, 
that  knows  nothing  of  the  world.  Harriot,  like  all 
other  girls,  is  foolishly  fond  of  this  young  fellow 
of  her  own  choosing — her  first  love  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  first  man  that  is  particularly  civil ;  and  the  first 
air  of  consequence  which  a  young  lady  gives  her- 
self. Poor,  silly  soul !  But  Oakly  must  not  have 
her,  positively.  A  match  with  Lord  Trinket  will 
add  to  the  dignity  of  the  family.  I  must  bring  her 
into  it.    But  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Harriot. 
Well,  Harriot,  still  in  the  pouts !  Nay,  pr'ythee, 
my  dear  little   runaway   girl,  be  more  cheerful  j 
your  everlasting  melancholy  puts  me  into  the  va- 
pours. 

Har.  Dear  madam,  excuse  me.  How  can  I  be 
cheerful  in  my  present  situation  ?  I  know  my  fa- 
ther's temper  so  well,  that  I  am  sure  this  step  of 
mine  must  almost  distract  him.  I  sometimes  wish 
that  I  had  remained  in  the  country,  let  what  would 
have  been  the  consequence. 

Lady  F.  Why,  it  is  a  naughty  child,  that's  cer- 
tain ;  but  it  need  not  be  so  uneasy  about  papa,  as 
yon  know  that  I  wrote  by  last  night's  post,  to  ac- 
quaint him  that  his  little,  lost  sheep  was  safe  ;  and 
that  you  were  ready  to  obey  his  commands  in  every 
particular,  except  marrying  that  oaf.  Sir  Harry 
Beagle.  Lord  !  lord !  what  a  difference  there  is 
between  a  country  and  a  town  education  !  Why,  a 
London  lass  would  have  jumped  out  of  a  window 
into  a  gallant's  arms  ;  and,  without  thinking  of  her 
father,  unless  it  were  to  have  drawn  a  few  bills  on 
him,  been  a  hundred  miles  ofFin  nine  or  ten  hours, 
or  perhaps  out  of  the  kingdom  in  twenty-four. 

Har.  I  fear  I  have  already  been  too  precipitate  : 
I  tremble  for  the  consequences. 

Lady  F.  I  swear,  child,  you  are  a  downright 
prude.  Your  way  of  talking  gives  me  the  spleen  ; 
so  full  of  affection,  and  duty,  and  virtue;  'tis  just 
like  a  funeral  sermon.  And  yet,  pretty  toul !  it 
can  love.  Well,  I  wonder  at  your  taste;  a  sneak- 
ing, simple  gentleman,  without  a  title  !  and  when, 


to  my  knowledge,  you  might  have  a  man  of  quality 
to-morrow. 

Har.  Perhaps  so.  Your  ladyship  must  excuse 
me,  but  many  a  man  of  quality  would  make  me 
miserable. 

Lady  F.  Indeed,  my  dear,  these  antediluvian 
notions  will  never  do  now-a-days  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  too,  those  little  wicked  eyes  of  your's  speak 
a  very  different  language.  Indeed,  you  have  fine 
eyes,  child !  aud  they  have  made  fine  work  with 
Lord  Trinket. 

Har.  Lord  Trinket"? 

Lady  F.  Yes,  Lord  Trinket;  you  know  it  as 
well  as  I  do  :  and  yet,  you  ill-natured  thing !  you 
will  not  vouchsafe  him  a  single  smile.  But  you 
must  give  the  poor  soul  a  little  encouragement, 
pr'ythee  do. 

Har.  Indeed  I  can't,  madam  ;  for  of  all  mankind. 
Lord  Trinket  is  my  aversion. 

Lady  F.  Why,  so,  child  1  He  is  counted  a  well- 
bred,  sensible,  yonng  fellow  ;  and  the  women  all 
think  him  handsome. 

Har.  Yes,  he  is  just  polite  enough  to  be  able  to 
be  very  unmannerly,  with  a  great  deal  of  good 
breeding;  is  just  handsome  enough  to  make  him 
excessively  vain  of  his  person;  and  has  justreflec- 
tion  enough  to  finish  him  for  a  coxcomb  ;  qualifica- 
tions which  are  all  very  common  among  those 
whom  your  ladyship  calls  men  of  quality. 

Lady  F.  A  satirist  too  !  Indeed,  my  dear,  this 
affectation  sits  very  awkwardly  upon  you.  There 
will  be  a  superiority  in  the  behaviour  of  persons  of 
fashion. 

Har.  A  superiority,  indeed!  for  his  lordship 
always  behaves  with  so  much  insolent  familiarity, 
that  I  should  almost  imagine  he  was  soliciting  me 
for  other  favours,  rather  than  to  pass  my  whole  life 
with  him. 

Lady  F.  Innocent  freedoms,  child,  which  every 
fine  woman  expects  to  be  taken  with  her,  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  her  beauty. 

Har.  They  are  freedoms  which,  I  think,  no  inno- 
cent woman  can  allow. 

Lady  F.  Romantic  to  the  last  degree  !  Why, 
you  are  in  the  country  still,  Harriot ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Serv.  My  Lord  Trinket,  madam.  [Exit. 

Lady  F.  I  swear  now,  I  have  a  good  mind  to 
tell  him  all  that  you  have  said. 

Enter  LORD  TRINKET,  in  hoots,  S(c.  as  from  the 

riding-house. 
Your  lordship's  most  obedient,  humble  servant. 

Lord  T.  Your  ladyship  does  me  too  much  ho- 
nour. Here  I  am,  en  bottine,  as  you  see  ;  just 
come  from  the  manege. 

Lady  F.  Your  lordship  is  always  agreeable  in 
every  dress. 

Lord  T.  Vastly  obliging,  Lady  Freelove.  Miss 
Russet,  I  am  your  slave.  I  declare  it  makes  me 
quite  happy  to  find  you  together.  'Pon  honour, 
ma'am,  (to  Harriot,)  I  begin  to  conceive  great 
hopes  of  you ;  and,  as  for  you.  Lady  Freelove,  I 
cannot  sufficiently  commend  your  assiduity  with 
your  fair  pupil.  She  was  before  possessed  of  every 
grace  that  nature  could  bestow  on  her,  and  no- 
body is  so  well  qualified  as  your  ladyship  to  give 
her  the  hon  tun. 

Har.  Compliment  and  contempt  all  in  a  breath  ! 
My  lord,  I  am  obliged  to  you.  But  waving  my 
acknovvledgments,  give  me  leave  to  ask  your  lord- 
ship, whether  nature  and  the  hon  ton,  as  you  call 
it,  are  so  different,  that  we  must  give  up  one  in 
order  to  obtain  the  other. 

Lord  T.  Totally  opposite,  madam.  The  chief 
aim  of  the  hon  ton  is  to  render  persons  of  family 
different  from  the  vulgar;  for  whom,  indeed,  na- 
ture serves  very  well.  For  this  reason,  it  has,  at 
various  times,  been  ungenteel  to  see,  to  hear,  to 
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walk,  to  be  iii  good  bealtli,  and  to  have  twenty 
otber  horrible  perfections  of  nature.  Nature,  in- 
deed, may  do  very  well  sometimes  :  it  made  you, 
for  instance,  and  it  then  made  something  very 
lovely;  and  if  jou  would  suffer  us  of  quality 
to  give  you  the  Ion,  you  would  be  absolutely  di- 
vine :  but,  now— me — madam — me — nature  never 
made  such  a  thing  as  me. 

JIar.  Why,  indeed,  I  think  your  lordship  has 
very  few  obligations  to  her. 

Lord  T.  Then  you  really  think  it's  all  my  own? 
I  declare  now  that  is  a  mighty  genteel  compliment  : 
nay,  if  you  begin  to  flatter  already,  you  improve 
apace.  'Pon  honour.  Lady  Freelove,  I  believe  we 
shall  make  something  of  her  at  last. 

Lady  F.  No  doubt  on't.  It  is  in  your  lordship's 
power  to  make  her  a  complete  woman  of  fashion  at 
once. 

Lord  T.  Hum!  why,  ay — ■ 

Har.  Your  lordship  must  excuse  me.  I  am  of 
a  very  tasteless  disposition.  I  shall  never  bear  to 
be  carried  out  of  nature. 

Lady  F.  You  are  out  of  nature  now,  Harriot ! 
I  am  sure  no  woman  but  yourself  ever  objected  to 
being  carried  among  persons  of  quality.  Would 
you  believe  it,  my  lord,  here  she  has  been  a  whole 
■week  in  town,  and  would  never  suffer  me  to  intro- 
duce her  to  a  rout,  an  assembly,  a  concert,  or  even 
to  court,  or  the  opera;  nay,  would  hardly  so  much 
as  mix  with  a  living  soul  that  has  visited  me'! 

Lord  T.  No  wonder,  madam,  you  do  not  adopt 
the  manners  of  persons  of  fashion,  when  you  will 
not  even  honour  them  with  your  company.  Were 
you  to  make  one  in  our  little  coteries,  we  should 
soon  make  you  sick  of  the  boors  and  bumpkins  of 
the  horrid  country.  By-the-by,  I  met  a  monster 
at  the  riding-house  this  morning,  who  gave  me 
some  intelligence  that  will  surprise  you,  concerning 
your  family, 

Har.  What  intelligence  ? 

Lady  F.  Who  was  this  monster,  as  your  lord- 
ship calls  him? — A  curiosity,  I  dare  .'ay. 

Lord  T.  This  monster,  madam,  was  formerly  my 
head-groom,  and  had  the  care  of  all  my  running 
horses  ;  but  growing  most  abominably  surly  and 
extravagant,  as  you  know  all  those  fellows  do,  I 
turned  him  off;  and  ever  since,  my  brother.  Slouch 
Trinket,  has  had  the  care  of  my  stud,  rides  all  my 
principal  matches  himself,  and — 

Har,  Dear,  my  lord,  don't  talk  of  your  groom 
and  your  brother;  but  tell  me  the  news.  Do  you 
know  anything  of  my  father? 

Lord  T.  Your  father,  madam,  is  now  in  town. 
This  fellow,  you  must  know,  is  now  groom  to  Sir 
Harry  Beagle,  your  sweet,  rural  swain,  and  in- 
formed me  that  his  master  and  your  father  were 
running  all  over  the  town  in  quest  of  you  ,  and  that 
he  himselfhadorders  to  inquire  after  you  :  for  which 
reason,  I  suppose  he  came  to  the  riding-house-sta- 
ble to  look  after  a  horse,  thinking  it,  to  be  sure,  a 
very  likely  place  to  meet  you.  Your  father,  perhaps, 
is  gone  to  seek  you  at  the  Tower,  or  Westminster 
Abbey,  which  is  all  the  idea  he  has  of  London  ;  and 
■your  faithful  lover  is  probably  cheapening  a  hunter, 
and  drinking  strong  beer,  at  the  Horse  and  Jockey, 
in  Smithlield. 

Lady  F.  The  whole  set  admirably  disposed  of ! 

Har.  Did  not  your  lordship  inform  him  where  I 
was? 

tiord  T.  Not  I,  'pon  honour,  madam ;  that  I  left 
to  their  own  ingenuity  to  discover. 

Lady  F.  And  pray,  my  lord,  where,  in  this  town, 
have  this  polite  company  bestowed  themselves  1 

Lord  T,  They  lodge,  madam,  of  all  places  in  the 
world,  at  the  Bull  and  Gate  Inn,  in  Holborn. 

Lady  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha!— The  Bull  and  Gate  I— 
incomparable !  What,  have  they  brought  any  hay 
or  cattle  to  town! 

Lord  T.  Very  well,  Lady  Freelove,  very  well, 


indeed !  There  they  are,  like  so  many  graziers  ; 
and  there  it  seems  they  have  learned  that  this  lady 
is  certainly  in  London. 

Har.  Do,  dear  madam,  send  a  card  directly  to 
my  father,  informing  him  where  I  am  ;  and  that 
your  ladyship  would  be  glad  to  see  him  here.  For 
my  part,  I  dare  not  venture  into  his  presence,  tUl 
you  have  in  some  measure  pacified  him  ;  but,  for 
heaven's  sake!  desire  liim  not  to  bring  that  wretch- 
ed fellow  along  with  him. 

Lord  T.  Wretched  fellow  1—0  ho  ! — Courage 
Milor  Trinket !   (Aside.) 

Lady  F.  I'll  send  immediately.    Who's  there? 
lie-enter  Servant. 

Serv.  (Apart  to  Lady  F.)  Sir  Harry  Beagle  is 
below,  madam. 

Lady  F.  (Apart  to  Servant.)  I  am  not  at  home. 
Have  they  let  him  in  ? 

Serv.  Yes,  madam. 

Lady  F.  How  abominably  unlucky  this  is  !  Well, 
then,  shew  him  into  my  dressing-room  ;  I  will  come 
to  him  there.  [Exit  Serv. 

Lord  T.  Lady  Freelove,  no  engagement,  I  hope? 
We  won't  part  with  you,  'pon  honour. 

Lady.  F  The  worst  engagement  in  the  world.  A 
pair  of  musty  old  prudes — Lady  Formal  and  Miss 
Prate. 

Lord  T,  O  the  beldams!  As  nauseous  as  ipecacu- 
anha, 'pon  honour. 

Lady  F.  Lud,lud!  what  shall  I  do  with  them? 
Why  do  these  foolish  women  come  troubling  me 
now?  I  must  wait  on  them  in  the  dressing-room  ; 
and  you  must  excuse  the  card,  Harriot,  till  they 
are  gone.  I'll  despatch  them  as  soon  as  I  can  ;  but 
heaven  knows  when  I  shall  get  rid  of  them,  for 
they  are  both  everlasting  gossips!  though  the 
words  come  from  her  ladyship  one  by  one,  like 
drops  from  a  still,  while  the  other  tiresome  wo- 
man overwhelms  us  with  a  flood  of  impertinence, 
Harriot,  you'll  entertain  his  lordship  till  I  return. 

[Exit. 

Lord  T.  Gone ! — 'Pon  honour,  I'm  not  sorry  for 
the  coming  in  of  these  old  tabbies;  and  am  much 
obliged  to  her  ladyship  for  leaving  us  to  such  an 
agreeable  tete-a-tete. 

Har.  Your  lordship  will  find  be  extremely  bad 
company. 

Lord  T.  Not  in  the  least,  my  dear !  We'll  enter- 
tain ourselves  oneway  or  other,  I'll  warrant  you. — 
Egad  !  I  think  it  a  mighty  good  opportunity  to  esta- 
blish a  better  acquaintance  with  you. 

Har.  I  don't  understand  you. 

LordT.  No? — Why,  then,  I'll  speak  plainer. 
(Pausing,  and  looJdng  her  full  in  the  face.)  Yea 
are  an  amazing  fine  creature,  'pon  honour. 

Har.  If  this  be  your  lordship's  polite  conversa- 
tion, I  shall  leave  you  to  amuse  yourself  in  solilo- 
quy. (Going.) 

Lord  T.  No,  no,  no,  madam  ;  that  must  not  be. 
(Stopping  her.)  This  place,  my  passion,  the  op- 
portunity, all  conspire —  [violence . 

Har.  How,  Sir!   you  don't  intend  to  do  me  any 

LordT.  'Pon  honour,  ma'am,  it  will  be  doing 
great  violence  to  myself,  if  I  do  not.  You  must  ex- 
cuse me.  (Struggling  with  her.) 

Har.  Help!  help!  murder!  help! 

Lord  T.  Your  yelping  will  signify  nothing  :  no- 
body will  come.     (Struygling.) 

Hot.  For  heaven's  sake  !— Sir  ! —  My  lord— 
CNoise  within.) 

Lord  T.  Plague  on't,  what  a  noise !  Then  I 
must  be   qmck.  (Still  Struggling.) 

Har.  Help!  murder!  help!  help! 

Enter  Charles,  hastily. 
Charles.  What  do  I  hear  1  My  Harriot's  voice 
calling  for  help  !  Ha! — (Seeing  them.) — Is  it  pos 
siblel    Turn,   ruffian!    I'll  find  you  employment 
(Drawing.) 
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Lord  T.  Yon  are  h  most  impertinent  scoundrel ; 
and  I'Ji  whip  you  through  tlie  lungs,  'pon  honour. 
[Tliey  fight.— Harriot  runs  out,  screanwig 
help,  SjC. 

Re-enter  Lady  Freelove,  tvith  Sir  Harry 
Beagle  and  Servants. 

Lady  F.  How's  this?  Swords  drawn  in  my 
house  !  Part  them.  This  is  the  most  impudent 
thing — 

Lord  T.  Well,  rascal !  I  shall  find  a  time ;  I 
know  yoa,  sir! 

Charles,  The  sooner  the  better :  I  know  your 
lordship,  too. 

Sir  H.  I'faith,  madam,  (fa  Lady  Freelove,)  we 
had  like  to  have  been  in  at  the  death. 

Lady  F.  What  is  all  this  1  Pray,  sir,  what  is 
the  meaning  of  your  coming  hither  to  raise  this  dis- 
turbance? Do  you  take  my  house  for  a  brothel? 
(  To  Charles.) 

Charles.  Not  I,  indeed,  madam;  but  I  believe 
his  lordship  does. 

Lord  T.  Impudent  scoundrel ! 

Lady  F.  Your  conversation,  sir,  is  as  insolent 
as  your  behaviour.  Who  are  you?  What  brought 
you  here  1 

Charles.  I  am  one,  madam,  always  ready  to  draw 
my  sword  in  defence  of  innocence  in  distress  ; 
and  more  especially  in  the  cause  of  that  lady  I  de- 
livered from  bis  lordship's  fury,  in  search  of  whom 
I  troubled  your  ladyship's  house. 

Lady  F.  Her  lover,  I  suppose  ;  or  what  ? 

Charles.  At  your  ladyship's  service  :  though  not 
quite  so  violent  in  my  passion  as  his  lordship  there. 

Lord  T.  Impertinent  rascal ! 

Lady  F.  You  shall  be  made  to  repent  of  this  in- 
solence. 

Lord  T.  Your  ladyship  may  leave  that  to  me. 

Charles.  Ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  H.  But,  pray,  what  is  become  of  the  lady  all 
this  while?  Why,  Lady  Freelove,  you  told  me  she 
was  not  here  ;  and  i'faith,  I  was  just  drawing  off 
another  way,  if  I  had  not  beard  the  view-halloo. 

Lady  F.  You  shall  see  her  immediately,  sir ! 
TNTio's  there  ? 

Enter  Servant. 

Where  is  Miss  Russet? 

Serv.  Gone  out,  madam. 

Lady  F.  Gone  out  ?     Where  ? 

Serv.  I  don't  know,  madam:  but  she  ran  down 
the  back  stairs,  crying  for  help,  crossed  the  ser- 
vants' hall  in  tears,  and  took  a  chair  at  the  door. 

Lady  F.  Blockheads !  to  let  her  go  out  in  a 
chair  alone  !     Go  and  inquire  after  her  immediately. 

l^Exit  Servant. 

Sir  H.  Gone  !  When  I  had  just  run  her  down  : 
and  is  the  little  puss  stole  away  at  last  ? 

Lady  F.  Sir,  if  you  will  walk  in — (to  Sir  H.) 
with  his  lordship  and  me,  perhaps  you  may  hear 
some  tidings  of  her  ;  though  it  is  most  probable 
she  may  be  gone  to  her  father  :  I  don't  know  any 
other  friend  she  has  in  town. 

Charles.  I  am  heartily  glad  she  is  gone  :  she  is 
safer  any  where  than  in  this  house. 

Lady  F.  Mighty  well,  sir !  My  lord,  Sir  Harry, 
I  attend  you. 

Lord  T,  You  shall  hear  from  me,  sir !  ( To 
Charles.) 

Charles.  Very  well,  my  lord. 

Sir  H.  Stole  away  !  plague  on't — stole  away  ! 

\JExeunt  Sir  Harry  and  Lord  Trinket. 

Lady  F.  Before  I  follow  the  company,  give  me 
leave  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  your  behaviour  here  has 
been  so  extraordinary — 

Charles.  My  treatment  here,  madam,  has  indeed 
been  very  extraordinary. 

Lady  F.  Indeed!  Well,  no  matter :  permit  me 
to  acquaint  jou,  sir,  that  there  lies  your  way  out} 


and  that  the  greatest  favour  you  can  do  me,  is  to 
leave  the  house  immediately. 

Charles.  That  your  ladysliip  may  depend  upon. 
Since  you  have  put  Miss  Uusset  to  llight,  you  may 
be  sure  of  not  being  troubled  with  my  company. 
I'll  after  her  immediately^ 

Lady  F.  If  she  has  any  regard  for  her  reputa- 
tion, she'll  never  put  herself  into  such  hands  as 
your's. 

Charles.  O  !  madam,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
her  regard  for  that,  by  her  leaving  jour  ladyship. 

Lady  F.  Leave  my  house. 

Charles.  Directly — a  charming  house;  and  a 
charming  lady  of  the  house  too  !     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lady  F.  Vulgar  fellow  ! 

Charles,  Fine  lady !  [^Exeunt, 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — Lady  Freelove's  House, 
Enter  Lady  Freelove  and  Lord  Trinket. 

Lord  T.  Doucement,  doucement,  my  dear  Lady 
Freelove  !  Excuse  me,  I  meant  no  harm,  'pon  ho- 
nour ! 

LadyF.  Indeed,  indeed,  my  Lord  Trinket,  this 
is  absolutely  intolerable.  What,  to  offer  rudeness 
to  a  young  lady  in  my  honse.  What  will  the  world 
say  of  it  ? 

Lord  T.  Just  what  the  world  pleases.  It  does 
not  signify  a  doit  what  they  say.  However,  I  ask 
pardon  ;  but,  egad  !  I  thought  it  was  the  best  way. 
Lady  F.  For  shame,  for  shame,  my  lord.  I  am 
quite  hurt  at  your  want  of  discretion  ;  and  as  this 
is  rather  an  ugly  afitair  in  regard  to  me  as  well  as 
your  lordship,  and  may  make  some  noise,  I  think 
it  absolutely  necessary,  merely  to  save  appearances, 
that  you  should  wait  on  her  father,  palliate  matters 
as  well  as  yon  can,  and  make  a  formal  repetition 
of  your  proposal  of  marriage. 

Lord  T.  Your  ladyship  is  perfectly  in  the  right. 
You  are  quite  au  fait  of  the  afl'air.  It  shall  be 
done  immediately,  and  then  your  reputation  will 
be  safe,  and  ray  conduct  justified  to  all  the  world. 
But  should  the  old  rustic  continue  as  stubborn  as 
his  daughter,  your  ladyship,  I  hope,  has  no  ob- 
jection to  my  being  a  little  rusie;  for  I  must  have 
her,  'pon  honour. 

Enter  Servant, 

Serv,  Captain  O'Cutter,  to  wait  on  your  lady- 
ship. 

Lady  F,  O,  the  hideous  fellow !  the  Irish  sailor- 
man,  for  whom  I  prevailed  on  your  lordship  to  get 
the  post  of  regulating  captain.  I  suppose  he  is 
come  to  load  me  with  his  odious  thanks.  I  won't 
be  troubled  with  him  now. 

LordT.  Let  him  in,  by  all  means.  He  is  the 
best  creature  to  laugh  at  in  nature.  He  is  a  per- 
fect sea-monster,  and  always  looks  and  talks  as  if 
he  were  upon  deck.  Besides,  a  thought  strikes 
me — he  may  be  of  use. 

LadyF.  Well,  send  the  creature  up,  then.  [^Exit 
Servant.']  But  what  tine  thought  is  this? 

Lord  T.  A  coup  de  maitre,  'pon  honour.  I  in- 
tend— But,  hush  !  here  the  porpus  comes. 

jBnfer  Captain  O'Cutter. 

LadyF.  Captain,  your  humble  servant.  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  you. 

O'Cut.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  my  lady. 
Upon  my  conscience,  the  wind  favours  me  at  all 
points.  I  had  no  sooner  got  under  weigh,  to  tank 
your  ladyship,  but  I  have  bOrne  down  upon  my 
noble  friend  his  lordship  too.  I  hope  your  lord- 
ship's well  ? 

Lord  T.  Very  well,  I  thank  you.  Captain.  But 
you  seem  to  be  hurt  in  the  service  :  what  is  the 
meaning  of  that  patch  over  your  right  eye? 

O'Cut.  Some  advanced  wages  from  my  new  post, 
my  lord.  This  pressing  is  hot  work,  though  it  en- 
titles us  to  smart  money. 
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[Act  in. 


Lady  F.  And  pray  in  what  perilous  adventure 
did  you  get  that  scar,  Captain? 

O'Cut.  Quite  out  of  my  element,  indeed,  my 
lady.  I  got  it  in  an  engagement  by  land.  A  day 
or  two  ago,  I  spied  three  stout  fellows,  belonging 
to  a  merchantman.  They  made  down  Wapping. 
I  immediately  gave  my  lads  the  signal  to  chase, 
and  we  bore  down  right  upon  them.  They  tacked, 
and  lay  to:  we  gave  them  a thunderingbroadside, 
which  they  resaved  like  men ;  and  one  of  them 
made  use  of  small  arms,  which  carried  oif  the  wea- 
thermost  corner  of  Ned  Gage's  hat ;  so  I  imme- 
diately stood  in  with  him,  and  raked  him,  but  re- 
saved  a  wound  on  my  starboard  eye,  from  the  stock 
of  the  pistol.  However,  we  took  them  all,  and 
they  now  lie  under  the  batches,  with  fifty  more, 
aboard  a  tender  off  the  Tower. 

Lord  T.  Well  done,  noble  Captain!  But,  how- 
ever, you  will  soon  have  better  employment,  for  [ 
think  the  next  step  to  your  present  post,  is  com- 
monly a  ship. 

O'Cut.  The  sooner  the  better,  my  lord!  Honest 
Terence  O'Cutter  shall  never  flinch,  I  warrant  you; 
and  has  had  as  much  sea-sarvice  as  any  man  in  the 
navy. 

Lord  T.  You  may  depend  on  my  good  offices. 
Captain.  But,  in  the  meantime,  it  is  in  your  power 
to  do  me  a  favour. 

O'Cut.  A  favour,  my  lord? — your  lordship  does 
me  honour.  I  would  go  round  the  world,  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  by  day  or  by  night,  to  sarve  your 
lordship,  or  my  good  lady  here. 

Lord  T.  Dear  madam,  the  luckiest  thought  in 
nature  !  (^Apart  to  Lady  F.^  The  favour  I  have  to 
ask  of  you.  Captain,  need  not  carry  you  so  far  out 
of  your  way.  The  whole  affair  is,  that  there  are  a 
couple  of  impudent  fellows  at  an  inn  in  Holborn, 
who  have  affronted  me,  and  you  would  oblige  me 
infinitely,  by  pressing  them  into  his  majesty's 
service. 

LadyF.  Now  I  understand.  Admirable!  (-4j3ari.) 

O'Cut.  With  all  my  heart,  my  lord,  aad  tank 
you,  too,  'fait.  But,  by-the-by,  I  hope  they  are 
not  house-keepers,  or  freemen  of  the  city.  There's 
the  devil  to  pay  in  meddling  with  them.  They 
boder  one  so  about  liberty,  and  property,  and  stuff'. 
It  was  but  t'other  day,  tliat  Jack  Trouser  was  car- 
ried before  my  lord  mayor,  and  lost  above  a  twelve- 
month's pay  for  nothing  at  all  at  all. 

Lord  T.  I'll  take  care  you  shall  be  brought  into 
no  trouble.  These  fellows  were  formerly  my 
grooms.  If  you'll  call  on  me  in  the  morning,  I'll 
go  with  you  to  the  place. 

O'Cut.  I'll  be  with  your  lordship,  and  bring  with 
me  four  or  five  as  pretty  boys  as  you'll  wish  to 
clap  your  two  lucking  eyes  upon  of  a  summer's  day. 

LordT.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you. — But,  Cap- 
tain, I  have  another  little  favour  to  beg  of  you. 

O'Cut.  Upon  my  shoul  I'll  do  it. 

Lord  T.  What,  before  you  know  it? 

O'Cut.  Fore  and  aft,  my  lord  ! 

Lord  T.  A  gentleman  has  offended  me  in  a  point 
of  honour — 

O'Cut.  Cut  his  troat! 

Lord  T.  Will  you  carry  him  a  letter  from  me  ? 

O'Cut.  Indeed  and  I  will;  and  I'll  take  you  in 
tow,  too;  and  you  shall  engage  him  yard-arm  and 
yard-arm. 

LordT.  Why,  then.  Captain,  you'll  come  a  little 
earlier  to-morrow  morning  than  you  proposed, 
that  you  may  attend  him  with  my  billet,  before  you 
proceed  on  the  other  affair. 

O'Cut.  Never  fear  it,  my  lord.  Your  sarvant ! 
My  ladyship,  your  humble  sarvant! 

Lady  F.  Captain,  your's.  Pray  give  my  service 
to  my  friend,  fvirs.  O'Cutter.    How  does  she  do? 

O'Cut.  I  tank  your  ladyship's  axing  ; — the  dear 
creature  is  purely  tight  and  well.-" 

Lord  T.  How  many  children  have  you,  Captain  1 


O'Cut.  Four,  and  please  your  lordship,  and 
another  upon  the  stocks. 

Lord  T.  When  it  is  launched,  I  hope  to  be  at 
the  christening.     I'll  stand  godfather.  Captain. 

O'Cut.  Your  lordship's  very  good. 

Lord  T.  Well,  you'll  come  to-morrow. 

O'Cut.  Ay,  my  lord,  and  every  day  next  week. 
Little  Terence  O'Cutter  never  fails,  fait,  when  a 
troat  is  to  be  cut.  [^Exit. 

Lady  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  But  sure  you  don't  intend 
to  ship  off  both  her  father  and  her  country  lover 
for  the  Indies? 

Lord  T.  O  no  !  Only  let  them  contemplate  the 
inside  of  a  ship,  for  a  day  or  two ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
while, measures  may  be  concerted  to  carry  off'  the 
girl. 

Re-enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Mrs.  Oakly,  madam,  is  at  the  door,  in 
her  chariot,  and  desires  to  have  the  honour  of 
speaking  to  your  ladyship  on  particular  business. 

LordT.  Mrs.  Oakly!  what  can  that  jealous- 
pated  woman  want  with  you? 

Lady  F.  No  matter  what ;  I  hate  her  mortally. 
Let  her  in.  [^Exit  Servant. 

Lord  T.  What  wind  blows  her  hither  1 

Lady  F.  A  wind  that  must  blow  us  some  good. 

Lord  T.  How  ?  I  was  amazed  you  chose  to  see- 
her. 

Lady  F.  How  can  you  be  so  slow  of  apprehen- 
sion! She  comes,  you  may  be  sure,  on  some  oc- 
casion relating  to  this  girl ;  in  order  to  assist  young 
Oakly,  perhaps,  to  soothe  me,  and  gain  intelli- 
gence, and  so  forward  the  match  ;  but  I'll  forbid 
the  bans,  I  warrant  you.  Whatever  she  wants, 
I'll  draw  some  sweetmischief  out  of  it. — But  away, 
away !  I  think  I  hear  her :  slip  down  the  back 
stairs — or — stay,  now  I  think  on't,  go  out  this 
way — meet  her — and  be  sure  to  make  her  a  very 
respectful  bow  as  you  go  out. 

Lord  T.  Hush !  here  she  is  ! 

Enter  Mrs.  Oakly.    [Lord  Trinket  bows,  andexit. 

Mrs.  O.  I  beg  pardon,  for  giving  your  ladyship 
this  trouble. 

Lady  F.  I  am  always  glad  of  the  honour  of  see- 
ing Mrs.  Oakly. 

Mrs.  O.  There  is  a  letter,  madam,  just  come 
from  the  country,  which  has  occasioned  some 
alarm  in  our  family.    It  comes  from  Mr.  Russet. 

Lady  F.  Mr.  Russet  ? 

Mrs.  O.  Yes,  from  Mr.  Russet,  madam;  and  is 
chiefly  concerning  his  daughter.  As  she  has  the 
honour  of  being  related  to  your  ladyship,  I  took 
the  liberty  of  waiting  on  you. 

Lady  F.  She  is,  indeed,  as  yon  say,  madam,  a 
relation  of  mine ;  but,  after  what  has  happened,  I 
scarce  know  how  to  acknowledge  her. 

Mrs.  0.  Has  she  been  so  much  to  blame  then  ? 

LadyF.  So  much,  madam! — Only  judge  for 
yourself.  Though  she  has  been  so  indiscreet,  not 
to  say  indecent  in  her  conduct,  as  to  elope  from 
her  father,  I  was  in  hopes  to  have  hushed  up  that 
matter,  for  the  honour  of  our  family  ;  but  she  has 
run  away  from  me,  too,  madam — went  off  in  the 
most  abrupt  manner,  not  an  hour  ago. 

Mrs.  O.  You  surprise  me.  Indeed,  her  father, 
by  his  letter,  seems  apprehensive  of  the  worst  con- 
sequences. But  does  your  ladyship  imagine  any 
harm  has  happened  ? 

Lady  F.  I  can't  tell :  I  hope  not.  But,  indeed, 
she's  a  strange  girl.  You  know,  madam,  young 
women  can't  be  too  cautious  in  their  conduct.  She 
is,  I  am  sorry  to  declare  it,  a  very  dangerous  per- 
son to  take  into  a  family. 

Mrs.  O.  Indeed  !     (Alarmed.) 

Lady  F.  If  I  was  to  say  all  I  know — 

Mrs.  0.  Why  sure  your  ladyship  knows  of  no- 
thing that  has  been  carried  on  clandestinely  between 
her  and  Mr.  Oakly  1    (In  disorder.) 
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Lady  F.  Mr.  Oakly? 

Mrs.  O.  Mr.  Oakly— no,  not  Mr.  Oakly— that  is, 
not  my  husband — I  don't  mean  him — not  him,  but 
his  nephew — young  Mr.  Oakly. 

Lady  F.  Jealous  of  her  husband !  So,  so !  now  I 
know  my  game.     (^Aside.) 

Mrs,  O.  But  pray,  madam,  give  me  leave  to  ask, 
was  there  anything  very  particular  in  her  conduct 
while  she  was  in  your  ladyship's  house? 

Lady  F.  Why,  really,  considering  she  was  here 
scarce  a  week,  her  behaviour  was  rather  myste- 
rious ;  letters  and  messages,  to  and  fro,  between 
her  and  I  don't  know  who.  I  suppose  you  know 
that  Mr.  Oakly's  nephew  has  been  here,  madam  ? 

Mrs.  O.  I  was  not  sure  of  it.  Has  he  been  to 
wait  on  your  ladyship  on  this  occasion? 

Lady  F.  To  wait  on  me  ! — the  expression  is 
much  too  polite  for  the  nature  of  the  visit.  My 
Lord  Trinket,  the  nobleman  whom  you  met  as  you 
came  in,  had,  you  must  know,  madam,  some 
thoughts  of  my  niece  ;  and,  as  it  would  have  been 
an  advantageous  match,  I  was  glad  of  it:  but,  I 
believe,  after  what  he  has  been  witness  to  this 
morning,  he  will  drop  all  thoughts  of  it. 

Mrs.  O.  I  am  sorry  that  any  relation  of  mine 
should  so  far  forget  himself — 

Lady  F.  It's  no  matter  :  his  behaviour  indeed, 
as  well  as  the  young  lady's,  was  pretty  extraordi- 
nary :  and  yet,  after  allj  I  don't  believe  he  is  the 
object  of  her  affections. 

Mrs.  O.  Ha  !     (Much  alarmed.) 

Lady  F.  She  has  certainly  an  attachment  some- 
where, a  strong  one.  But  his  lordship,  who  was 
present  all  the  time,  was  convinced,  as  well  as  my- 
self, that  Mr.  Oakly's  nephew  was  rather  a  conve- 
nient friend,  a  kind  of  go-between,  than  the  lover. 
Bless  me!  madam,  you  change  colour  ! — you  seem 
uneasy !     What's  the  matter  ? 

Mrs.  O.  Nothing,  madam — nothing;  a  little 
shocked  that  my  husband  should  behave  so. 

Lady  F.  Your  husband,  madam? 

Mrs.  O.  His  nephew,  I  mean.  His  unpardon- 
able rudeness — But  I  am  not  well.  I  am  sorry  I 
have  given  your  ladyship  so  much  trouble:  I'll 
take  my  leave. 

Lady  F.  I  declare,  madam,  you  frighten  me. 
Your  being  so  visibly  affected  makes  me  quite  un- 
easy. I  hope  I  have  not  said  anything  :  I  really 
don't  believe  your  husband  is  in  fault.  Men,  to  be 
sure,  allow  themselves  strange  liberties  ;  but  I 
think,  nay,  I  am  sure,  it  cannot  be  so — it  is  impos- 
sible !  Don't  let  what  I  have  said  have  any  effect 
on  you. 

Mrs.  0.  No,  it  has  not :  I  have  no  idea  of  such 
a  thing.  Your  ladyship's  most  obedient.  (Going, 
returns.)  But  sure,  madam, you  have  not  heard — 
or  don't  know  anything. 

Lady  F.  Come,  come,  Mrs.  Oakly;  I  see  how 
it  is,  and  it  would  not  be  kind  to  say  all  I  know. 
I  dare  not  tell  you  what  I  have  heard.  Only  be  on 
jour  guard ;  there  can  be  no  harm  in  that.  Do 
you  be  against  giving  the  girl  any  countenance, 
and  see  wbat  effect  it  has. 

Mrs.  O.  I  will.  I  am  much  obliged.  But  does 
it  appear  to  your  ladyship,  then,  that  Mr.  Oakly — 

LadyF.  No,  not  at  all :  nothing  in't,  I  dare  saj. 
I  would  not  create  uneasiness  in  a  family  :  but  I 
am  a  woman  myself,  have  been  married,  and  can't 
help  feeling  for  you. — But  don't  be  uneasy  ;  there's 
nothing  in't  I  dare  say.  [servant. 

Mrs.  O.    I  think  so.    Your  ladyship's  humble 

Lady  F.  Your  servant,  madam.  Pray  don't  be 
alarmed  :  I  must  insist  on  your  not  making  your- 
self uneasy. 

Mrs.  O.  Not  at  all  alarmed — not  in  the  least  un- 
easy.   Your  most  obedient.  [^Exit. 

Lady  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  There  she  goes  ;  brirafull 
of  anger  and  jealousy,  to  vent  it  aU  on  her  husband. 
Mercy  on  the  poor  man  ! 


Re-enter  LoRD  TRINKET. 
Bless  me !  my  lord,  I  thought  you  was  gone ! 

Lord  T.  Only  into  the  next  room.  My  curiosity 
would  not  let  me  stir  a  step  further.  I  heard  it 
all ;  and  was  never  more  diverted  in  my  life,  'pon 
honour.     Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Lady  F.  How  the  silly  creature  took  it.— Ha, 
ha,  ha  ! 

Lord  T.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !— My  dear  Lady  Freelove, 
you  have  a  deal  of  ingenuity— a  deal  oi  esprit,  'pon 
honour. 

Lady  F.  A  little  shell  thrown  into  the  enemy's 
works,  that's  all. 

Both.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lady  F.  But  I  must  leave  you  :  I  have  twenty 
visits  to  pay.  You'll  let  me  know  how  you  suc- 
ceed in  your  secret  expedition. 

Lord  T.  That  you  may  depend  on. 

LadyF.  Remember,  then,  that  to-morrow  morn- 
ing I  expect  to  see  you.  At  present,  your  lord- 
ship will  excuse  me.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II.— Mr.  Oakbfs  House. 
Enter  Harriot,  following  William. 

Har.  Not  at  home  !  Are  you  sure  that  Mrs. 
Oakly  is  not  at  home,  sir? 

Wil.  She  is  just  gone  out,  madam. 

Har.  I  have  something  of  consequence — If  yoa 
will  give  me  leave,  sir,  I  will  wait  till  she  returns. 

Will.  You  would  not  see  her,  if  you  did,  madam. 
She  has  given  positive  orders  not  to  be  interrupted 
with  any  company  to-day. 

Har.  Sure,  sir,  if  you  was  to  let  her  know  that 
I  had  particular  business — 

Wil.  I  should  not  dare  to  trouble  her,  indeed, 
madam. 

Har.  How  unfortunate  this  is  !  What  can  I  dol- 
Pray,  sir,  can  I  see  Mr.  Oakly,  then  ? 

Wil.  Yes,  madam :  I'll  acquaint  my  master,  if 
you  please. 

Har.  Pray  do,  sir. 

Wil.  Will  you  favour  me  with  your  name,  madam  1 

Har.  Be  pleased,  sir,  to  let  him  know  that  a  lady 
desires  to  speak  with  him. 

Wil.  I  shall,  madam.  \Exit. 

Har.  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  Mrs.  Oakly. 
What  an  unhappy  situation  am  I  reduced  to  by  my 
father's  obstinate  perseverance,  to  force  me  into  a 
marriage  which  my  soul  abhors. 

Enter  Oakly. 

Oah  (At  entering.)  Where  is  the  lady  ?  (See- 
ing her.)  Bless  me !  Miss  Russet,  is  it  you  ?— Was 
ever  anything  so  unlucky?  (Aside.)  Is  it  pos- 
sible, madam,  that  I  see  you  here  ? 

Har.  It  is  too  true,  sir;  and  the  occasion  on 
which  I  am  now  to  trouble  you,  is  so  much  in  need 
of  an  apology,  that — 

Oak.  Pray  make  none,  madam.  If  my  wife 
should  return  before  I  get  her  out  of  the  house 
again  !     (Aside.) 

Har.  I  dare  say,  sir,  you  are  not  quite  a  stran- 
ger to  the  attachment  your  nephew  has  professed 
to  me. 

Oak.  I  am  not,  madam.  I  hope  Charles  has  not 
been  guilty  of  any  baseness  towards  yon.  If  he 
has,  I'll  never  see  his  face  again. 

Har.  I  have  no  cause  to  accuse  him;  but — 

Oat.  But  what,  madam?  Pray  be  quick.  The 
very  person  in  the  world  I  would  not  have  seen  ! 
(Aside.) 

Har.  You  seem  uneasy,  sir ! 

Oak.  No,  nothing  at  aul.     Pray  go  on,  madam. 

Har.  I  am  at  present,  sir,  through  a  concur- 
rence of  strange  accidents,  in  a  very  unfortunate 
situation ;  and  do  not  know  what  will  become  of 
me  without  your  assistance. 

Oak.  I'll  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  serve 
you ;  I  know  of  your  leaving  your  father,  by  a  let- 
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ter  we  have  bad  from  him.  Pray  let  me  know  the 
rest  of  your  story. 

Har.  My  story,  sir,  Is  very  short.  When  I  left 
lOy  father's,  I  came  immediately  to  London,  and 
took  refuge  with  a  relation ;  where,  instead  of 
meeting  wilh  the  protection  I  expected,  I  was 
alarmed  with  the  most  infamous  designs  upon  my 
honour.  It  is  not  an  hour  ago  since  your  nephew 
rescued  me  from  the  attempts  of  a  vill&in  :  I  trem- 
ble to  think  that  I  left  him  actually  engaged  in  a 
duel. 

Oak.  He  is  very  safe.  He  has  just  sent  home 
the  chariot,  from  the  St.  Alban's  tavern,  where  he 
dines  to  day.  But  what  are  your  commands  for 
me,  madam  1 

Har.  The  favour,  sir,  I  would  now  request  of 
yea  is,  that  you  would  suffer  me  to  remain,  for  a 
few  days,  in  your  house. 

Oak.  Madam  ! 

Har.  And  that,  in  the  meantime,  you  will  use 
your  utmost  endeavours  to  reconcile  me  to  my  fa- 
ther, without  his  forcing  me  into  a  marriage  with 
Sir  Harry  Beagle. 

Oak.  This  is  the  most  perplexing  situation  ! 
Why  did  not  Charles  take  care  to  bestow  you  pro- 
perly 1 

Har.  It  is  most  probable,  sir,  that  I  should  not 
have  consented  to  such  a  measure  myself.  The 
world  is  but  too  apt  to  censure,  even  without  a 
cause  ;  and  if  you  are  so  kind  as  to  admit  me  into 
your  house,  I  must  desire  not  to  consider  Mr, 
Oakly  in  any  other  light  than  as  your  nephew. 

Oak.  What  an  unlucky  circumstance  !  Upon  my 
soul,  madam,  I  would  do  anything  to  serve  you; 
but  being  in  my  house  creates  a  difficulty,  that — 

Har.  I  hope,  sir,  you  do  not  doubt  the  truth  of 
■what  I  have  told  you "! 

Oak.  I  religiously  believe  every  tittle  of  it, 
madam  ;  but  I  have  particular  family  considera- 
tions, that — 

Har.  Sure,  sir,  yon  cannot  suspect  me  to  be 
base  enough  to  form  any  connexions  in  your  fa- 
mily contrary  to  your  inclinations,  while  I  am  liv- 
ing in  your  house? 

Oak.  Such  connexions,  madam,  would  do  me 
and  all  my  family  great  honour.  I  never  dreamt 
of  any  scruples  on  that  account.  What  can  I  do  ? 
Let  me  see — let  me  see.    Suppose — (Pausing.') 

Enter  Mrs.  Oakly. 

Mrs.  0.  I  am  sure  I  heard  the  voice,  of  a  woman, 
conversing  with  my  husband.  Ha  !  (Seeing  Har- 
riot.') It  is  so  indeed!  Let  me  contain  myself: 
I'll  listen.     (Aside.') 

Har.  I  see,  sir,  you  are  not  inclined  to  serve  me. 
Good  heaven  !  what  ami  reserved  to?  Why,  why 
did  I  leave  my  father's  house,  to  expose  myself  to 
greater  distresses  1 

Oak.  I  would  do  anything  for  your  sake,  indeed 
I  would.  So  pray  be  comforted,  and  I'll  think  of 
some  proper  place  to  bestow  you  in. 

Mrs.  O.  So  !  so  !  [house  ? 

■   Har.  What  place  can  be  so  proper  as  your  own 

Oak.  My  dear  madam,  I — I — 

Mrs.O.  My  dear  madam!  Mighty  well!  (Aside.) 

Oak.  Hush  ! — hark  !  What  noise  ? — No — no- 
thing. But  I'll  be  plain  with  you,  madam ;  we 
may  be  interrupted.  The  family  consideration  I 
hinted  at  is  nothing  else  than  my  wife.  She  is  a 
little  unhappy  in  her  temper,  madam;  and  if  you 
were  to  be  admitted  into  the  house,  I  don't  know 
what  would  be  the  consequence. 

Mrs.  O.  Very  fine  !     (Aside.) 

Har.  My  behaviour,  sir — 

Oak.  My  dear  life,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
you  to  behave  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  give  her 
suspicion. 

Har.  But  if  your  nephew,  sir,  took  every  thing 
upon  himself^ 


Oak.  Still  that  would  not  do,  madam.  Why, 
this  very  morning,  when  the  letter  came  from  your 
father,  though  I  positively  denied  any  knowledge 
of  it,  and  Charles  owned  it,  yet  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  pacify  her. 

Har.  What  shall  I  do  ?  What  will  become  of 
me? 

Oak.  Why,  lookye,  my  dear  madam  ;  since  my 
wife  is  so  strong  an  objection,  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible for  me  to  take  yon  into  the  house.  Nay, 
if  I  had  not  known  she  was  gone  out,  just  before 
you  came,  I  should  be  uneasy  at  your  being  here, 
even  now.  So  we  must  manage  as  well  as  we  can, 
I'll  take  a  private  lodging  for  you,  a  little  way  off, 
unknown  to  Charles,  or  my  wife,  or  anybody; 
and  if  Mrs.  Oakly  should  discover  it  at  last,  why, 
the  whole  matter  will  light  upon  Charles,  you 
know. 

Mrs.  O.  Upon  Charles  I     (Aside.) 

Har.  How  unhappy  is  my  situation  !  (weeping) 
I  am  ruined  for  ever. 

Oak.  Ruined  !  not  at  all.  Such  a  thing  as  this 
has  happened  to  many  a  young  tady  before  3'ou, 
and  all  has  been  well  again.  Keep  up  your  spirits  ! 
I'll  contrive,  if  I  possibly  can,  to  visit  you  every 
day. 

Mrs.  O.  (Advances.)  Will  yon  so  ?  O,  Mr. 
Oakly  !  have  I  discovered  you  at  last?  I'll  visit 
you,  indeed  !     And  you,  my  dear  madam,  I'll — 

Har.  Madam,  I  don't  understand — ■ 

Mrs.  O.  I  understand  the  whole  affair,  and  have 
understood  it  for  some  time  past.  You  shall  have 
a  private  lodging,  miss  !  It  is  the  fittest  place  for 
you,  I  believe.  How  dare  you  look  me  in  the 
face  ? 

Oak.  For  heaven's  sake!  my  love,  don't  be  so 
violent.  You  are  quite  wrong  in  this  affair— you 
don't  know  who  you  are  talking  to.  This  lady  is  a 
person  of  fashion. 

Mrs.  O.  Fine  fashion,  indeed,  to  seduce  other 
women's  husbands ! 

Har.  Dear  madam,  how  can  you  imagine — 

Oak.  I  tell  you,  my  dear,  this  is  the  young  lady 
that  Charles — 

Mrs.  0.  Mighty  well !  but  that  won't  do,  sir : 
did  not  I  hear  you  lay  the  whole  intrigue  together? 
Did  not  I  hear  your  fine  plot  of  throwing  all  the 
blame  upon  Charles  ? — 

Oak.  Nay,  be  cool  a  moment.  You  must  know, 
my  dear,  that  the  letter  which  came  this  morning 
related  to  this  lady — 

Mrs.  O.  I  know  it. 

Oak.  And  since  that,  it  seems,  Charles  has  been 
so  fortunate  as  to — 

Mrs.  O.  O,  you  deceitful  man  !  That  trick  is 
too  stale  to  pass  again  with  me.  It  is  plain  now 
what  you  meant  by  your  proposing  to  take  her  into 
the  house  this  morning.  But  the  gentlewoman 
could  introduce  herself,  I  see. 

Oak.  Fie  !  fie !  my  dear,  she  came  on  purpose 
to  inquire  for  you. 

Mrs.  O.  For  me  !^ — better  and  better !  Did  not 
she  watch  her  opportunity,  and  come  to  you  just 
as  I  went  out  ?  But  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  j'our 
visit,  madam.  It  is  sufficiently  paid.  Fray  don't 
let  me  detain  you. 

Oak.  For  shame,  for  shame,  Mrs.  Oakly!  How- 
can  you  be  so  absurd  1  Is  this  proper  behaviour 
to  a  lady  of  her  character  ? 

Mrs.  O.  I  have  heard  her  character.  Go,  my 
fine  runaway  madam  !  Now  you  have  eloped  from 
your  family,  and  run  away  from  your  aunt !  Go! 
you  sha'n't  stay  here,  I  promise  you. 

Oak.  Pr'ythee  be  quiet.  You  don't  know  what 
you  are  doing.     She  shall  stay. 

Mrs.  0.  She  sha'n't  stay  a  minute. 

Oak.  She  shall  stay  a  minute,  an  hour,  a  day,  a 
week,  a  month,  a  year!  'Sdeath!  madam,  she  shall 
stay  for  ever,  if  I  choose  it. 


Act  IV.  Scene  1.] 

Mrs.  O.  How  ! 

Har.  For  heaven's  sake,  sir,  let  me  go.  I  am 
frip:htened  to  deatb. 

Oak.  Don't  be  afraid,  madam.  Sbe  sball  stay, 
I  insist  upon  it. 

Rus.  {Within).  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  will  go  up.  I 
am  sure  the  lady  is  here,  and  nothing  shall  hinder 
me. 

Har.  O,  my  father!  my  father!     {Faints.) 

Oak.  See,  she  faints  t  (Catches  her.)  Ring 
the  bell!  Who's  there? 

Mrs.  O.  What ! — take  her  into  your  arms,  too  ! 
I  have  no  patience. 

Enter  RusSET. 

Rus.  Where  is  this  ? — Ha  !  fainting  !  (Runs  to 
her.)  O,  my  dear  Harriot!  my  child,  my  child  ! 

Oak.  Your  coming  so  abruptly  shocked  her  spi- 
rits :  but  she  revives.     How  do  you  do,  madam  ? 

Har.  (To  Russet.)     O,  sir! 

Rus.  O,  ray  dear  girl,  how  could  you  ran  away 
from  your  father,  that  loves  you  with  such  fond- 
ness?    But  I  was  sure  I  should  find  you  here. 

Mrs.  O.  There — there !  Sure  he  should  find  her 
here  !  Did  I  not  tell  you  so  ? — Are  not  you  a 
wicked  man  to  carry  on  such  base,  underhand  do- 
ings with  a  gentleman's  daughter? 

Rus.  Let  me  tell  yon,  sir,  whatever  you  may 
think  of  the  matter,  I  shall  not  easily  put  up  with 
tliis  behaviour.  How  durst  you  encourage  my 
daughter  to  an  elopement,  and  receive  her  in  your 
house  1 

Mrs.  O.  There — mind  that!  The  thing  is  as 
plain  as  the  light. 

Oak.  I  tell  you,  you  misunderstand — 

Rtis.  Lookye,  Mr.  Oakly,  I  shall  expect  satis- 
faction from  your  family  for  so  gross  an  aftront. 
Zounds !  sir,  I  am  not  to  be  used  ill  by  any  man 
in  England. 

Har.  My  dear  sir,  I  can  assure  you — 

Rus.  Hold  your  tongue,  girl  !  Yoa'll  put  me 
in  a  passion. 

Oak.  Sir,  this  is  all  a  mistake. 

Rus.  Amistake!    DidnotI  find  her  in  your  house? 

Oak.  Upon  my  soul,  she  has  not  been  in  my 
house  above — 

Mrs.  O.  Did  not  I  hear  you  say,  you  would  take 
her  a  lodging — a  private  lodging  1 

Oak.  Yes,  but  that— 

Rus.  Has  not  this  affair  been  carried  on  a  long 
time,  in  spite  of  my  teeth  1 

Oak,  Sir,  I  never  troubled  myself — 

Mrs.  O.  Never  troubled  yourself!  Did  not  you 
insist  on  her  staying  in  the  house,  whether  I  would 
or  no"? 

Oak.  No. 

Rus.  Did  not  you  send  to  meet  her,  when  she 
came  to  town? 

Oak.  No. 

Mrs.  0.  Did  not  you  deceive  me  about  the  letter 
thismorningi  ^ 

Oak.  No — no — no ;  I  tell  you,  no. 

Mrs.  0.  Yes — yes — yes  ;  I  tell  you,  yes. 

R%ts.  Sha'n'tl  believe  my  own  eyes? 

Mrs.  O,  Sha'n't  I  believe  my  own  ears? 

Oak.  I  tell  you,  you  are  deceived. 

Rus.  Zounds,  sir,  I'll  have  satisfaction. 

Mrs.  O.  I'll  stop  these  fine  doings,  I  warrant  you. 

Oak.  '.Sdeath!  you  will  not  let  me  speak  ;  and  you 
are  both  alike,  I  think.  I  wish  you  were  married  to 
one  another  with  all  my  heart. 

Mrs.  O.  Mighty  well !  mighty  well ! 

Ru^.  I  shall  soon  find  a  time  to  talk  with  jou. 

Oak.  Find  a  time  to  talk !  you  have  talked  enough 
BOW  for  all  your  lives. 

Mrs.O.  Very  fine!  Come  along,  sir!  I<eave  that 
lady  with  her  father.  Now  she  is  in  the  properest 
bands.  [Exit. 

Oak.  I  wish  I  could  leave  yoa  in  bis  hands. — 
{Going,  rtturns.)  One  word  with  you,  sir!     The 
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height  of  your  passion,  and  Mrs.  Oakiy's  strange 
misapprehension  of  this  whole  affair,  makes  it  im- 
possible to  explain  matters  to  you  at  present.  I  will 
do  it  when  you  please,  and  how  you  please.  [Exit. 

Rus. Yef>, yes;  I'll  have  satisfaction.  So,  madam, 
I  have  found  you  at  last.  You  have  made  a  fine 
confusion  here. 

Har.  I  have  indeed  been  the  innocent  cause  of 
a  great  deal  of  confusion. 

Rus.  Innocent!  What  business  had  you  to  be 
running  hither,  after — 

Har.  My  dear  sir,  you  misunderstand  the  whole 
aflair.  I  have  not  been  in  this  house  half  an  hour. 

Rus.  Zounds  !  girl,  don't  put  me  in  a  passion  I 
You  know  I  love  you  ;  but  a  lie  puts  me  in  a  pas- 
sion. But,  come  along;  we'll  leave  this  house  di- 
rectly. (Charles  sings  without.)  Heyday!  what 
now? 

Enter  Charles,  drunk. 

Charles.  (Sings.)  But  my  wine  neither  nurses  nor 
babies  can  bring. 

And  a  big  bellied  bottle's  a  mighty  good  thing. 
What's  here?  a  woman?  Harriot!  impossible!  My 
dearest,  sweetest  Harriot !  I  have  been  looking  all 
over  the  town  for  you ;  and  at  last,  when  I  was 
tired,  and  weary,  and  disappointed,  why  then,  the 
honest  Major  and  I  sat  down  together  to  drink  your 
health  in  pint  bumpers.  (Running  toher.) 

Rus.  Stand  off!  How  dare  you  take  any  liberty 
with  my  daughter  before  me"!  Zounds!  sir,  I'll  be 
the  death  of  you ! 

Charles.  Ha!  'Squire  Russet,  too!  You  jolly  old 
cock,  how  do  you  do?  But,  Harriot!  my  dear  girl! 
(Taking  hold  of  her.)  My  life,  my  soul,  my — 

Rus.  Let  her  go,  sir ;  come  away,  Harriot ! 
Leave  him  this  instant,  or  I'll  tear  you  asunder. 
(Pulling  her.) 

Har.  There  needs  no  violence  to  tear  me  from  a 
man  who  could  disguise  himself  in  such  a  gross 
manner,  at  a  time  when  he  knew  I  was  in  the  utmost 
distress.        [Disengages  herself,  and  exit  ivith  Rus. 

Charles.  Only  hear  me,  sir!  madam!  my  dear 
Harriot.  Mr.  Russet — gone!  she's  gone!  and, 
egad,  in  very  ill-humour,  and  in  very  bad  company. 
I'll  go  after  her;  but  hold!  I  shall  only  make  it 
worse,  as  I  did,  now  I  recollect,  once  before.  How 
the  devil  came  they  here?  Who  would  have  thought 
of  finding  her  in  my  own  house?  My  head  turns 
round  with  conjectures.  I  believe  I  am  drunk,  very 
drunk;  so,  egad,  I'll  e'en  go  and  sleep  myself 
sober,  and  then  inquire  the  meaning  of  all  this.  For 
' '  /  love  Sue,  and  Sue  loves  me,"  S(c, 

[Exit,  singing. 
ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — Oakiy's  House. 
Enter  CHARLES  and  Major  Oaklv. 

Maj.  O.  Poor  Charles!  What  a  scene  of  confu- 
sion !  I  would  give  the  world  to  have  been  there. 

Charles.  And  I  would  give  the  world  to  have 
been  anywhere  else.  May  wine  be  my  poison,  if 
ever  I  am  drunk  again! 

Maj.  O.  Ay,  ay,  so  every  man  says  the  next 
morning. 

Charles.  Where,  where  can  she  be?  Her  father 
would  hardly  carry  her  back  to  Lady  Freelove's, 
and  he  has  no  house  in  town  himself,  nor  Sir  Harry. 
I  don't  know  what  to  think.  I'll  go  in  search  of 
her,  though  I  don't  know  where  to  direct  myself. 

Enter  WiLLIAM. 

Wil.  A  gentleman,  sir,  that  calls  himself  Captain 
O'Cutter,  desires  to  speak  with  you. 

Charles.  Don't  trouble  me.  I'll  see  nobody.  I'm 
not  at  home. 

Wil.  The  gentleman  says  he  has  very  particular 
business,  and  he  must  see  you. 

Charles.  What's  his  name  !  Who  did  you  say? 

Wil.  Captain  O'Cutter,  sir. 
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Charles.  Captain  O'Cutter!  I  never  heard  of  him 
before.  Do  you  know  anything  of  him.  Major? 

Maj.  O.  Not  I.  But  you  hear  he  has  particular 
business.  I'll  leave  the  room. 

Charles.  He  can  have  no  business  that  need  be  a 
secret  to  you.  Desire  the  Captain  to  walk  up. 

\^Exit  William, 
Enter  CKVT MS  O'CUTTER. 

O'Cut.  Jontlemen,  your  sarvant.  Is  either  of 
your  names  Charles  Oakly,  Esq."! 

Charles.  Charles  Oakly,  sir,  is  my  name,  if  you 
have  any  business  with  it. 

O'Cut.  Avast,  avast,  my  dear!  I  have  a  little 
business  with  your  name  ;  but  as  I  was  to  let  no- 
body know  it,  I  can't  mention  it  till  you  clear  the 
decks, fait.  (Pointing  to  the  Major.') 

Charles.  This  gentleman,  sir,  is  my  most  inti- 
mate friend,  and  anything  tnat  concerns  me  may  be 
mentioned  before  him. 

O'Ciit.  O,  if  he's  your  friend,  my  dear,  we  may 
do  all  above  board.  It's  only  about  your  deciding 
a  deferance  with  my  Lord  Trinket.  He  wants  to 
shew  you  a  little  warm  Avork  ;  and,  as  I  was  steer- 
ing this  way,  he  desired  me  to  fetch  you  this  letter. 
{Gives  a  letter.) 

Mai.  O.  How,  .sir,  a  challenge  1 

O'Cut.  Yes,  fait,  a  challenge.  I  am  to  be  his 
lordship's  second ;  and  if  you  are  fond  of  a  hot 
birth,  and  will  come  along  with  that  jontleman, 
we'll  all  go  to  it  together,  and  make  a  little  line  of 
battle  a-head  of  our  own,  my  dear. 

Charles.  (Reads.)  Ha!  what's  this?  This  may 
be  useful.  (Aside.) 

Maj.  O.  Sir,  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you.  A 
rare  fellow  this!  (Aside.)  Yes,  yes,  I'll  meet  all 
the  good  company.  I'll  be  there  in  my  waistcoat 
and  pumps,  and  take  a  morning's  breathing  with 


you.  Are  you  very  fond  of  fighting,  sirl 

"'Cut.  In ' 

grog, 


O'Cut.  indeed,  and  I  am  ;  I  love  it  better  than 


Maj.  O.  But  pray,  sir,  how  are  you  interested  in 
this  difference "!  Do  you  know  what  it  is  about? 

O'Cut.  O  !  the  devil  burn  me,  not  I.  What  signi- 
fies what  it's  about,  you  know,  so  we  do  but  tilt 
a  little. 

Maj.  O.  What,  fight,  and  not  know  for  what? 

O'Cut.  When  the  signal's  out  for  engaging,  what 
signifies  talking] 

Maj.  O.  I  fancy,  sir,  a  duel's  a  common  break- 
fast with  you.  I'll  warrant  now,  you  have  been  en- 
gaged in  many  such  affairs. 

O'Cut.  Upon  my  shoul,  and  I  have  :  sea  orland, 
it's  all  one  to  little  Terence  O'Cutter.  When  I  was 
last  in  Dublin,  I  fought  one  jontleman  for  cheating 
me  out  of  a  thousand  pounds  ;  I  fought  two  of  the 
Mermaid's  crew  about  Sally  Macguire  ;  three  about 
politics  ;  and  one  about  the  playhouse  in  Smock 
Alley.  But  upon  my  fait,  since  I  am  in  England, 
I  have  done  nothing  at  all,  at  all. 

Charles.  This  is  lucky;  but  my  transport  will 
discover  me.  (Aside.)  "Will  you  be  so  kind,  sir, 
(to  O'Cutter)  as  to  make  my  compliments  to  his 
lordship,  and  assure  him,  that  I  shall  do  myself  the 
honour  of  waiting  on  him. 

O'Cut.  Indeed,  and  I  will.  Arrah  !  my  dear, 
wont  you  come  too?  (  To  Major  Oakly.) 

Maj.  O.  Depend  upon  it.  Captain.  A  very  extra- 
ordinary fellow  !  (Aside.) 

Charles.  Now,  to  get  my  intelligence.  (Aside.) 
I  think  the  time,  sir,  his  lordship  appoints  in  his 
letter,  is — a — 

O'Cut.  You  say  right.    Six  o'clock. 

Charles.  And  the  place — a — a — is — I  think,  be- 
hind Montague  House? 

O'Cut.  No,  my  dear !  Avast !  by  the  ring  in 
Hyde-park,  'fait.  I  settled  it  there  myself,  for  fare 
of  interruption. 

Charles.  True,  as  you  say,  the  ring  in  Hyde- 
park.  I  had  forgot.  Very  well,  I'll  not  fail  you,  sir. 


O'Cut.  Devil  burn  me,  nor  I.  Upon  my  shoul, 
little  Terence  O'Cutter  will  see  fair  play,  or  he'll 
know  the  reason.  And  so,  my  dear,  your  sarvant. 
You'll  not  forget  to  come,  my  dear?  \_Exit. 

Maj.  O.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  What  a  fellow!  He  loves 
fighting  like  a  game  cock. 

Charles.  O  uncle,  the  luckiest  thingin  the  world ! 

Maj.  O.  What!  to  have  the  chance  of  being  run 
through  the  body  ?  I  desire  no  such  good  fortune. 

Charles.  Wish  me  joy,  wish  me  joy !  I  have 
found  her,  my  dear  girl,  ray  Harriot!  She  is  at  an 
inn  in  Holborn,  Major! 

Maj.  O.  Ay !  how  do  you  know  ? 

Charles.  Why,  this  dear,  delightful,  charming, 
blu  ndering  Captain ,  has  delivered  me  a  wrong  letter. 

Maj.  O.  A  wrong  letter? 

Charles.  Yes,  a  letter  from  Lord  Trinket  to 
Lady  Freelove. 

Maj.  O.  The  devil !  What  are  the  contents? 

Charles.  The  news  I  told  you  just  now,  that  she's 
at  an  inn  in  Holborn;  and,  besides,  an  excuse  from 
my  lord,  for  not  waiting  on  her  ladyship  this  morn- 
ing according  to  his  promise,  ashe  shall  be  entirely, 
taken  up  with  his  design  upon  Han'iot. 

Maj.O.  So!  so!    A  plot  between  the  lord  and 
the  lady. 
CAa>7e*. There  !  read, read, man!  (Gives theletter.) 

Maj.  O.  (Reading.)  Ura — um — um.  Very  fine! 
What  do  yon  propose  doing? 

Charles.  To  go  thither  immediately. 

Maj.  O.  Then  you  shall  take  me  with  you.  Who 
knows  what  his  lordship's  designs  may  be?  I  be* 
gin  to  suspect  foul  play. 

Charles.  No,  no  ;  pray  mind  your  own  business. 
If  I  find  there  is  any  need  of  your  assistance,  I'll 
send  for  you. 

Maj.  O.  You'll  manage  this  aflfairlike  aboy,now. 
Go  on  rashly,  with  noise,  and  bustle,  and  fury,  and 
get  yourself  into  another  scrape. 

Charles.  No,  no.  Let  me  alone  ;  I'll  go  incog. 
Leave  my  chariot  at  some  distance  ;  proceed  pru- 
dently, and  take  care  of  myself,  I  warrant  you.  I 
did  not  imagine  that  I  should  ever  rejoice  at  receiv- 
ing a  challenge  ;  but  this  is  the  most  fortunate  acci- 
dent that  could  possibly  have  happened.  B'ye, 
b'ye,  uncle  !  [^E.vit  hastily. 

Maj.  O.  I  don't  half  approve  of  this;  and  yet  I 
can  hardly  suspect  his  lordship  of  any  very  deep 
designs  neither.  Charles  may  easily  outwit  him. 
Harkye,  William  !  (At  seeing  William  at  some  dis- 
tance.) 

Re-enter  WILLIAM. 

Wil.  Sir ! 

Maj.  O.  Where's  my  brother  ? 

Wil.  In  his  study,  sir. 

Maj.  O.  Is  he  alone? 

Wil.  Yes,  sir. 

Maj.  O.  And  how  is  he,  William? 

Wit,  Pretty  well,  I  believe,  sir. 

Maj.  O,  Ay,  ay  ;  but  is  he  in  good  humour,  or — 

Wil,  1  never  meddle  in  family  affairs,  not  I,  sir. 

[Exit. 

Maj.  0.  Well  said,  William  I  No  bad  hint  for 
me,  perhaps !  What  a  strange  world  we  live  in  !  no 
two  people  in  it  love  one  another  better  than  ray 
brother  and  sister,  and  yet  the  bitterest  enemies 
could  not  torment  each  other  more  heartily.  How- 
ever, yesterday,  to  give  him  his  due,  he  behaved 
like  a  man.  Keep  it  up,  brother!  keep  it  up!  or 
it's  all  over  with  you.  Since  mischief  is  on  foot, 
I'll  even  set  it  forward  on  all  sides.  I'll  in  to  him 
directly,  read  him  one  of  my  morning  lectures,  and  ' 
persuade  him,  if  I  possibly  can,  to  go  out  with  me 
immediately;  or  work  him  to  some  open  act  of  re- 
bellion against  the  sovereign  authority  of  his  lady 
wife.  Zounds,  brother  !  rant,  and  roar,  and  rave, 
and  turn  the  house  out  of  the  window.  If  I  was  a 
husband !— 'Sdeath,  what  a  pity  it  is  that  nobody 
knows  how  to  manage  a  wife  but  a  bachelor.  lE.vit, 


Scene  2.] 
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Scene  ll.~The  Bull  and  GaleJnn. 
Enter  HARRIOT. 
Har.  What  will  become  of  me?  Among  all  my 
distresses,  I  must  confess  that  Charles's  behaviour 
jesterday  is  not  the  least.  So  wild !  so  given  up 
to  excesses!  And  yet — I  am  ashamed  to  own  it 
even  to  myself. — Hove  him:  and  death  itself  shall 
not  prevail  on  me  to  give  my  hand  to  Sir  Harry. 
But  here  he  comes !  What  shall  I  do  with  him  7 

Enter  SiR  Harry  Beagle. 

Sir  H.  Your  servant,  miss.  What !  not  speak ! 
Bashful,  mayhap.  Why  then  I  will.  Lookye,miss, 
I  am  a  man  of  few  words.  W  hat  signifies  haggling  ? 
it  looks  just  like  a  dealer.  What  d'ye  think  of  me 
for  a  husband  !  I  am  a  tight  young  fellow  ;  sound 
wind  and  limb ;  free  from  all  natural  blemishes. 
Rum  all  over,  d e. 

Har.  Sir,  I  don't  understand  yon.  Speak  English, 
and  I'll  give  you  an  answer. 

Sir  H.  English !  Why  so  I  do  ;  and  good  plain 
English  too.  What  d'ye  think  of  me  for  a  husband? 
That's  English — e'nt  it?  I  know  none  of  your 
French  lingo,  none  of  your  parlyvoos,  not  I. 
What  d'ye  think  of  me  for  a  husband?  The  'squire 
says  you  shall  marry  rae. 

Har.  What  shall  I  say  to  him?  I  had  best  be 
civil.  (^Axide.')  I  think,  sir,  you  deserve  a  much 
better  wife,  and  beg — 

Sir  H.  Better !  No,  no,  though  you're  so  know- 
ing, I'm  not  to  be  taken  in  so.  You're  a  fine  thing; 
your  points  are  all  good. 

Har.  Sir  Harry,  sincerity  is  above  all  ceremony. 
Excuse  me,  if  I  declare  I  never  will  be  your  wife. 

SirH.  Eh!  how!  what!  be  off!  Why,  it's  a 
match,  miss  !  It's  done  and  done  on  both  sides. 

Har.  For  heaven's  sake!  sir,  withdraw  your 
claim  to  me.  I  never  can  be  prevailed  on ;  indeed 
I  can't — 

Sir  H.  What,  make  a  match,  and  then  draw 
stakes !  That's  doing  of  nothing.  Play  or  pay  all 
the  world  over. 

Har.  I  am  determined  not  to  marry  yon,  at  all 
events. 

Sir  H.  But  your  father's  determined  you  shall, 
miss  ;  so  the  odds  are  on  my  side.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  of  my  horse,  but  I  have  the  rider  hollow. 

Har.  Your  horse  !  sir,  d'ye  take  me  for — but  I 
forgive  you.  I  beseech  you,  come  into  my  proposal : 
it  will  be  better  for  us  both  in  the  end. 

Sir  H.  I  can't  be  oft". 

Har.  Let  me  intreat  you  I 

Sir  H.  I  tell  you,  it's  impossible  ! 

Har.  Pray,  pray  do,  sir  ! 

Sir  H.  I  can't,  d e. 

Har.  I  beseech  you !  (^Sir  Harry  whistles.)  How! 
laughed  atl 

Sir  H.  Will  you  marry  me,  dear  Ally,  Ally 
Croker?  (Singing.) 

Har.  Marry  you  !  I  had  rather  be  married  to  a 
slave — a  wretch!  You!  (Walks  about.) 

SirH,  A  fine  going  thing ;  she  has  a  deal  of  foot; 
treads  well  upon  her  pasterns ;  goes  above  her 
ground 

Har.  Peace,  wretch !  Do  you  talk  to  rae  as  if  I 
were  your  horse  ? 

Sir  H.  Horse !  Why  not  speak  of  my  horse  ?  If 
your  fine  ladies  had  half  as  many  good  qualities, 
they  would  be  much  better  bargains. 

Har.  And  if  their  wretches  of  husbands  liked 
them  half  so  well  as  they  do  their  horses,  they 
would  lead  better  lives. 

Sir  H.  Mayhap  so.  But  what  signifies  talking  to 
you?  The  'squire  shall  know  your  tricks  ;  he'll 
doctor  you ;  I'll  go  and  talk  to  him. 

Har.  Go  anywhere,  so  that  you  go  from  me. 

Sir  H.  He'll  break  you  in  ;  if  you  won't  go  in  a 
snaffle,  you  must  be  put  in  a  curb.  He'll  break  you, 
d^ e.  [Exit. 


Har.  A  wretch !  But  I  was  to  blamo  to  suiTer 
his  brutal  behaviour  to  ruffle  my  temper.  I  could 
expect  nothing  else  from  him,  and  he  is  below  my 
anger. 

Enter  RussET. 

Rus.  Are  not  you  a  sad  girl  ?  a  perverse,  stub- 
born, obstinate — 

Har.  My  dear  sir — 

Bus.  Lookye,  Harriot,  don't  speak ;  you'll  put 
me  in  a  passion.  Will  you  have  him?  Answer 
me  that.  Why  don't  the  girl  speak?  Will  you 
have  him?  [else — 

Har.  Dearest  sir,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 

Rus.  Why  there — there — lookj'e  there  !  Zounds! 
you  shall  have  him — hussy,  you  shall  have  him; 
you  shall  marry  him  to-night.  Did  not  you  promise 
to  receive  him  civilly?  How  came  you  to  affront 
him? 

Har.  Sir,  I  did  receive  him  very  civilly ;  but  his 
behaviour  was  so  insolent  and  insupportable — 

Rus.  Insolent!  Zounds,  I'll  blow  his  brains  out! 
Insolent  to  my  dear  Harriot !  A  rogue,  a  villain, 
a  scoundrel!  I'll — but  it's  a  lie.  I  know  it's  a 
lie — he  durst  not  behave  insolent!  Will  you  have 
him?  Answer  me  that.  Will  you  have  him? — 
Zounds  !  you  shall  have  him. 

Har.  If  you  have  any  love  for  me,  sir — 

Rus.  Love  for  you  !  You  know  I  love  you ;  yoii 
know  your  poor,  fond  father  dotes  on  you  to  mad- 
ness ;  I  would  not  force  you,  if  I  did  not  love  you  ! 
Don't  I  want  you  to  be  happy?  But  I  know  what 
you  would  have-  You  want  young  Oakly,  a  rake- 
helly, drunken — 

Har.  Release  me  from  Sir  Harry ;  and  if  I  ever 
marry  against  your  consent,  renounce  me  for  ever. 

Rus.  I  will  renounce  you,  unless  you'll  have  Sir 
Harry. 

Har.  Consider,  my  dear  sir,  you'll  make  me 
miserable.  Absolve  me  from  this  hard  command, 
and  in  every  thing  else  it  will  be  happiness  to 
obey  you. 

Rus.  You'll  break  my  heart,  Harriot,  you'll 
break  my  heart.  Make  you  miserable  !  Don't  I 
want  to  make  you  happy?  Is  not  he  the  richest 
man  in  the  county?  That  will  make  you  happy. 
Don't  all  the  pale-faced  girls  in  the  country  long  to 
get  hira?  And  yet  you  are  so  perverse,  and  way- 
ward, and  stubborn.  Zounds!  you  shall  have  hira! 

Har.  For  heaven's  sake,  sir — 

Rus.  Hold  your  tongue,  Harriot!  I'll  hear  none 
of  your  nonsense.  You  shall  have  him,  I  tell  you, 
you  shall  have  him ;  he  shall  marry  you  this  very 
night.  I'll  go  for  a  license  and  a  parson  immedi- 
ately. Zounds!  why  do  I  stand  arguing  with  you? 
A'n't  I  your  father?  HavenotI  aright  to  dispose 
of  you?  You  shall  have  him. 

Har.  Sir — 

Rus.  I  won't  hear  a  word.  You  shall  have  him. 

[E.vit. 

Har.  Sir,  hear  me ;  but  one  word !  He  will  not 
hear  me,  and  is  gone  to  prepare  for  this  odious 
marriage.  I  will  die  before  I  consent  to  it. 

Enter  Charles,  in  a  frock,  S(c. 
Ha!  What  do  I  see?  (Screaming.) 

Charles.  Peace,  my  love  !  Mydear  life,  make  no 
noise!  I  have  been  hovering  about  the  house  this 
hour.  I  just  now  saw  your  father  and  Sir  Harry 
go  out,  and  have  seized  this  precious  opportunity 
to  throw  myself  at  your  feet. 

Har.  You  have  given  yourself,  sir,  a  great  deal 
of  needless  trouble.  I  did  not  expect  or  hope  for 
the  favour  of  such  a  visit. 

Charles.  O !  my  Harriot,  upbraid  me,  reproacli 
rae;  do  anything  but  look  and  talk  with  that  air  of 
coldness  and  indifference.  Let  me,  while  their  ab- 
sence allows  it,  convey  you  from  the  brutal  violence 
of  a  constrained  marriage. 

Har.  No,  I  will  wait  the  event,  beit  whatitmay* 
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O !  Charles,  I  am  too  much  inclined ;  they  sha'n't 
force  me  to  marry  Sir  Harry.  But  your  beha- 
viour—  not  half  an  hour  ago,  my  father  re- 
proached me  with  the  looseness  of  your  character. 
(  Weeping.') 

Charles.  I  see  my  folly,  and  am  ashamed  of  it : 
you  have  reclaimed  me,  Harriot ;  on  my  soul,  you 
have.  If  all  women  were  as  attentive  as  yourself 
to  the  morals  of  their  lovers,  a  libertine  would  be 
an  uncommon  character.  But  let  me  persuade  you 
to  leave  this  place  while  you  may;  Major  Oakly 
will  receive  us  at  his  house  with  pleasure.  I  am 
shocked  at  the  thoughts  of  what  your  stay  here 
may  reserve  you  to. 

Har.  No,  1  am  determined  to  remain.  To  leave 
my  father  again,  to  go  off  openly  with  a  man  of 
whose  libertine  character  he  has  himself  so  lately 
been  a  witness,  would  justify  his  anger,  and  im- 
peach my  reputation. 

Enter  Chambermaid. 

Chamh.  O  la,  ma'am  i  Such  a  terrible  accident ! 
As  sure  as  I  am  here,  there's  a  press-gang  has 
seized  the  two  gemmin,  and  is  carrying  them  away, 
thof  so  be  as  one  an  'em  says  as  how  he's  a  knight 
and  baronight,  and  that  t'other's  a  squire,  and  a 
housekeeper. 

Har.  Seized  by  a  press-gang;  impossible! 

Charles.  Oh!  now  the  design  comes  out ;  but  I'll 
baulk  his  lordship. 

Chamh.  Lack-a-daisy,  ma'am,  what  can  we  do  ? 
There  is  master,  and  John  Ostler,  and  Bootcatcher, 
all  gone  a'ter  'em.  There  is  such  an  uproar  as 
never  was.  [Exit. 

Har.  If  I  thought  this  was  your  contrivance, 
sir,  I  would  never  speak  to  you  again. 

Charles.  I  would  sooner  die  than  be  guilty  of  it! 
This  is  Lord  Trinket's  doing,  I  am  sure.  I  knew 
he  had  some  scheme  in  agitation,  by  a  letter  I  in- 
tercepted this  morning.  {Harriot  screams .^  Ha! 
here  he  comes.  Nay,  then,  it's  plain  enough.  Don't 
be  frightened,  my  love !  I'll  protect  you  !  But  now 
I  most  desire  you  to  follow  my  directions. 

Enter  LORD  TRINKET. 

Lord  T.  Now,  madam.  Plague  on't,  he  here 
again!  Nay,  then — (draws) — come,  sir.  You're 
unarmed  I  see.  Give  up  the  lady  :  give  her  up,  I 
say,  or  I  am  through  you  in  a  twinkling.  {Going  to 
make  a  pass  at  Charles.) 

Charles.  Keep  your  distance,  my  lord.  I  have 
arms.  {Produces  a  pistol.)  If  you  come  a  foot 
nearer,  you  have  a  brace  of  balls  tlurough  your 
lordship  s  head. 

LordT.  Howl  what's  this?  pistols! 

Charles.  At  your  lordship's  service.  Sword  and 
pistol,  my  lord.  Those,  you  know,  are  our  wea- 
pons. If  this  misses,  I  have  the  fellow  to  it  in  my 
Eocket.  Don'tbe  frightened,  madam  ;  his  lordship 
as  removed  your  friends  and  relations,  but  he  will 
take  great  care  of  you.  Shall  I  leave  you  with  him? 

Har.  Cruel  Charles !  you  know  I  must  go  with 
you  now. 

Charles.  A  little  way  from  the  door,  if  your  lord- 
ship pleases.  (  Waves  his  hand.) 

LordT.  Sir!  'Sdeath!   Madam!— 

Charles.  A  little  more  round,  my  lord.  {Waves.) 

Lord  T.  But  sir !     Mr.  Oakly  I 

Charles.  I  have  no  leisure  to  talk  with  your  lord- 
ship now.  A  little  more  that  way,  if  you  please. 
{Waves.)  You  know  where  T  live.  If  you  have 
any  commands  for  Miss  Russet,  you  will  hear  of 
her,  too,  at  my  house.  Nay,  keep  back,  my  lord, 
{Presents.)  Your  lordship's  most  obedient,  humble 
servant.  [Exit,  with  Harriot. 

Lord  T,  {Looks  at  them,  and  pauses  for  a  short 
time.)  I  cut  a  mighty  ridiculous  figure  here,  'pon 
honour.  [Exit. 


ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — Lady^s  Freelove's  House. 

Enter  Lord  Trinket,  Lady  Freelove,  with  a 

letter,  and  Captain  O'Cutter. 

Lord  T.   Was   ever   anything   so   unfortunate ! 

Plague  on't.  Captain,  how  could  you  make  such  a 

strange  blunder? 

O'Cut.  I  never  thought  of  a  blunder.  I  was  to 
deliver  two  letters  ;  and  if  I  gave  them  one  a-piece, 
I  thought  it  would  do. 

Lady  F.  And  so,  my  lord,  the  ingenious  Captain 
gave  the  letter  intended  for  me  to  young  Oakly, 
and  here  has  brought  me  a  challenge. 

LordT.  Ridiculous!  Never  was  anything  so  ma?- 
apropos.  Did  you  read  the  direction,  Captain? 

O'Cut.  Who!  me?  Devil  burn  me,  not  I.  I 
never  rade  at  all. 

LordT.  'Sdeath!  how  provoking!  When  I  had 
secured  the  servants,  and  got  all  the  people  out  of 
the  way  ;  when  every  thing  was  en  train. 

Lady  F.  Nay,  never  despair,  my  lord.    I've  hit 
upon  a  method  to  set  every  thing  to  rights  again. 
Lord  T.  How  !  how,  my  dear  Lady  Freelove,  how  ? 
Lady  F.  Suppose,  then,  your  lordship  was  to  go 
and  deliver  these  country  gentlemen  from  their 
confinement;  make  them  believe  it  was  a  plot  of 
young  Oakly's,  to  carry  off  my  niece  ;  and  so  make 
a  merit  of  your  own  services  with  the  father. 
Lord  T.  Admirable  !  I'll  about  it  immediately. 
O'Cut.  Has  your  lordship  any  occasion  for  my 
sarvice  in  this  expedition  ? 

Lord  T.  O,  no.  Only  release  me  these  people, 
and  then  keep  out  of  the  way,  dear  Captain. 

O'Cut.  With  all  my  heart,  'fait.  But  you  are  all 
wrong:  this  will  not  signify  a  brass  farding.  If 
you  would  let  me  alone,  I  would  give  him  a  salt 
eel,  I  warrant  you.  But,  upon  my  credit,  there's 
nothing  to  be  done  without  a  little  tilting.  [Exit. 
Lord  T.  But  where  shall  I  carry  them,  when  I 
have  delivered  them  1 

Lady  F.  To  Mr.  Oakly's,  by  all  means  ;  you  may 
be  sure  my  niece  is  there. 

LordT.  To  Mr.  Oakly's !  Why,  does  your  lady- 
ship consider?  'Tis  going  directly  in  the  lire  of  the 
enemy  ;  throwing  the  dementi  full  in  their  teeth. 

Lady  F.  So  much  the  better.  Face  your  enemies; 
nay,  you  shall  outface  them  too.  I'll  certainly  meet 
you  there.  It's  hard  indeed,  if  two  persons  of  con- 
dition can't  bear  themselves  out  against  such  trum- 
pery folks  as  the  family  of  the  Oaklys. 

Lord  T.  Odious,  low  people!  But  I  lose  time.  I 
must  after  the  Captain  ;  and  so,  till  we  meet  at  Mr. 
Oakly's,  I  kiss  your  ladyship's  hands:  you  won't 
fail  me? 

Lady  F,  You  may  depend  on  me.  [Exit  Lord 
Trinket.']  So,  here  is  fine  work!  this  artful,  little 
hussy  has  been  too  much  for  us  all.  Well,  what's 
to  be  done?  Why,  when  a  woman  of  fashion  gets 
into  a  scrape,  nothing  but  a  fashionable  assurance 
can  get  her  out  of  it  again.  I'll  e'en  go  boldly  to 
IVIr.  Oakly's,  as  I  have  promised  ;  and  if  it  appears 
practicable,  I  will  forward  Lord  Trinket's  match  j 
but  if  I  find  that  matters  have  taken  another  turn, 
his  lordship  must  excuse  me.  In  that  case,  I'll 
fairly  drop  him,  seem  a  perfect  stranger  to  all  his 
intentions,  and  give  my  visit  an  air  of  congratula- 
tion to  my  niece,  and  any  other  husband  which  for- 
tune, her  wise  father,  or  her  ridiculous  self,  has 
provided  for  her.  [Exit. 

Scene  II. — Mrs.  Oakly's  Dressing-room. 
Mrs.  Oakly  discovered. 
Mrs.  O.  This  is  worse  and  worse !  He  neverheld 
me  so  much  in  contempt  before.  To  go  out  with- 
out speaking  to  me,  or  taking  the  least  notice.  I 
am  obliged  to  the  Major  for  this.  How  could  he 
take  him  out!  and  how  could  Mr.  Oakly  go  with 
him!—  JBH<er  Toilet. 

Well,  Toilet. 
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Toil.  Mj  master  is  not  come  back  jet,  ma'am. 
Mrs.  O.  Where  is  lie  gone? 
Toil.  I  don't  know,  lean  assure  your  ladyship. 
Mrs.  0.   Why  don't    you    know?     You  know 
nothing.     But  I  warrant  you  know  well  enough, 
if  you  would  tell.     You  shall  never  persuade  me, 
but  you  knew  of  Mr.  Oakly's  going  out  to-day. 

Toil.  I  wish  I  may  die,  ma'am,  upon  my  honour, 
and  I  protest  to  your  ladyship,  1  knew  nothing  in 
the  world  of  the  matter,  no  more  than  the  child 
unborn.    There  is  Mr.  Paris,  my  master's  gentle- 
man, knows — 
Mrs.  O.  What  does  he  know  1 
Toil.  That  I  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  matter. 
Mrs,  O.  Where  is  Paris?  What  is  he  doing f 
Toil.  He  is  in  ray  master's  room,  ma'am. 
Mrs.  O.  Bid  him  come  here. 
Toil.  Yes,  ma'am.  [^Exit. 

Mrs.  O.  He  is  certainly  gone  after  this  young 
flirt.  His  confidence,  stud  the  Major's  insolence, 
provoke  me  beyond  expression. 

Re-enter  Toilet  toilh  Paris. 
Where's  your  master? 
Par.  II  est  sorti.     He  is  gone  out. 
Mrs.  O.  Where  is  he  gone  ? 
Par.  Ah !  madame,  je  n'en  scai  rien.  I  know  no- 
thing of  it. 

Mrs.  O.  Nobody  knows  anything.  Why  did 
not  you  tell  me  he  was  going  ouf? 

Par.  I  dress  him — Je  ne  m'en  soucie  pas  du 
plus — He  go  where  he  will — I  have  no  business 
with  it. 

Mrs.  O.  Yes,  yon  should  have  told  me  ;  that 
was  your  business  ;  and  if  you  don't  mind  your  bu- 
siness better,  you  sha'n't  stay  here,  I  can  tell  you, 
sir. 
Par.  Voila !  quelque  chose  d' extraordinaire  ? 
Mrs.  O.  Don  t  stand  jabbering  and  shrugging 
your  shoulders  ;  but  go  and  inquire,  go  and  bring 
me  word  where  he  is  gone. 

Par.  I  don't  know  what  I  am  to  do. 
Mrs.  O.  Bid  John  come  to  me. 
Par,  De  tout  mon  cceur.  Jean — id — Jean!  speak 
my  lady.  \_Exit. 

Mrs.  O.  Impudent  fellow !  His  insolent  gravity 
and  indifference  is  insupportable.    Toilet ! 
Toil.  Ma'am. 

Mrs.  O.  Where's  John  ?  Why  don't  he  come  1 
W.hy  do  you  stand  with  your  hands  before  you? 
W^hy  don't  you  fetch  him  ; 

Toil.  Yes,  ma'am,  I'll  go  this  minute.  O,  here, 
John !  my  lady  wants  you. 

Enter  JoHN. 
Mrs.  O.  Where's  yourmasterl 
John.  Gone  out,  madam. 
Mrs.  O.  Why  did  not  you  go  with  him? 
_  John.  Because  he  went  out  in  the  Major's  cha- 
riot, madam. 

Mrs.  O.  Where  did  they  go  to  ? 
John,  To  the  Major's,  I  suppose,  madam. 
Mrs.  O.  Suppose!  Don't  you  know? 
John.  I  believe  so ;  but  can't  tell  for  certain,  in- 
deed, madam. 

Mrs.  O,  Believe  and  suppose — and  don't  know, 
and  can't  tell !  You  are  all  fools!  Go  about  your 
business.     (John  going,)    Come  here  !    {Returns.) 
Go  to  the  Major's — no — it   does  not  signify ;  go 
along  !  (John  going.)  Yes,  harkye !    (returns)   go 
to  the  Major's,  and  see  if  your  master  is  there, 
John.  Give  your  compliments,  madam? 
Mrs.O.  My  compliments,  blockhead!  Get  along. 
(John going.)  Come  hither!  (Returns.)   Can't  you 
go  to  the  Major's,  and  bring  me  word  if  Mr.  Oakly 
is  there,  without  taking  any  further  notice  ? 
John.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Mrs.O.  Well,  why  don't  yon  go,  then?   And 
make  haste  back;   ahd,  d'ye  hear,  John"?    (John 
going,  returns.) 
John.  Madam  ! 


Mrs.O.  Nothing  at  all — go  along.  (John  goes) 
How  uneasy  Mr.  Oakly  makes  me  !  Harkye,  John  ! 
(John  returns.) 

John.  Madam ! 

Mrs.  O.  Send  the  porter  here. 

John.  Yes,  madam.  [Exit. 

Toil.  So,  she's  in  a  rare  humour!  I  shall  have  a 
fine  time  on't.  (Aside.)  Will  your  ladyship  choose 
to  dress  ? 

Mrs.  O.  Pr'ythee,  creature,  don't  tease  me  with 
your  fidde-faddle  stuff— I  have  a  thousand  things 
to  think  of.  Where  is  the  porter  1  Why  has  not 
that  booby  sent  him?  What  is  the  meaning — 

Re-enter  John, 

John.  Madam,  my  master  is  this  moment  re- 
turned, with  Major  Oakly,  and  my  young  master, 
and  the  lady  that  was  here  yesterday. 

Mrs.O.  Very  well.  [Exit.  John.]  Returned? 
yes,  truly,  he  is  returned,  and  in  a  very  extroardi- 
nary  manner.  This  is  setting  me  at  open  defiance. 
But  I'll  go  down,  and  shew  ihem  that  I  have  too 
much  spirit  to  endure  such  usage.  (Going.)  Or, 
stay — 111  not  go  amongst  his  company — I'll  go  out. 
Toilet ! 

Toil.  Ma'am. 

Mrs.  O.  Order  the  coach;  I'll  go  out.  (Toilet 
going.)  Toilet,  stay — I'll  e'en  go  down  to  them. 
No— Toilet ! 

Toil.  Ma'am. 

Mrs.  O.  Order  me  a  boiled  chicken,  I'll  not  go 
down  to  dinner;  I'll  dine  in  my  own  room,  and  sup 
there  :  I'll  notsee  his  face  these  three  days.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Oakly,  Major  Oakly,  Charles,  and 
Harriot. 

Charles.  My  dear  Harriot,  do  not  make  yourself 
so  uneasy. 

Har.  Alas !  I  have  too  much  cause  for  my  un- 
easiness. Who  knows  what  that  vile  lord  has  done 
with  my  father ! 

OnJc.  Be  comforted,  madam ;  we  shall  soon  hear 
of  Mr.  Russet ;  and  all  will  be  well,  I  dare  say. 

Har.  You  are  too  good  to  me,  sir  ;  I  shall  never 
forgive  myself  for  having  disturbed  the  peace  of 
such  a  worthy  family. 

Maj.  Don't  mind  that,  madam ;  they'll  be  very 
good  friends  again.  This  is  nothing  among  mar- 
ried people.  'Sdeath,  here  she  is  !  No  ;  it  s  onlv 
Mrs.  Toilet.  '' 

Re-enter  Toilet. 

Oak.  Well,  Toilet,  what  now?  (Toilet  whispers 
him.)  Not  well?  Can't  come  down  to  dinner? 
Wants  to  see  me  above  ?  Harkye  !  brother,  what 
shall  I  do? 

Maj.  If  you  go,  you  are  undone. 

Har.  Go,  sir,  go  to  Mrs.  Oakly;  indeed  you 
had  better. 

Maj.  O.  'Sdeath !  brother,  don't  budge  a  foot. 
This  is  all  fractiousness  and  ill-humour. 

Oak.  No,  I'll  not  go.  Tell  her  I  have  company, 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  her  here.      [Exit  Toil. 

Maj.  O.  That's  right. 

Oak.  Suppose  I  go  and  watch  how  she  proceeds  ? 

Maj.  O.  What  d'ye  mean  ?  You  would  not  go  to 
her?  Are  you  mad? 

Oak.  By  no  means  go  to  her — I  only  want  to 
know  how  she  takes  it.  I'll  lie  perdue  in  my  study, 
and  observe  her  motions. 

Maj.  O.  I  don't  like  this  pitiful  ambuscade 
work,  this  bush-fighting.  Why  can't  you  stay 
here?  Ay,  ay!  I  know  how  it  will  be.  Sl|  "' 
come  bounce  in  upon  you  with  a  torrent  of  anger 
and  passion  ;  or,  if  necessarj',  a  whole  flood  of  tears, 
and  carry  all  before  her  at  once. 

Oak.  You  shall  find  that  you  are  mistaken.  Ma- 
jor. Now  I  am  convinced  I'm  in  the  right,  I'll 
support  that  right,  with  ten  times  your  steadiness. 

Maj.  O,  You  talk  this  well,  brother, 

Ortit.  I'll  doit  well,  brother. 
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Maj.  O.  If  you  don't,  you  are  undone. 
Oak.  Never  fear,  never  fear,  [^Exit. 

Maj.  O.  Well,  Charles. 

Charles.  I  can't  bear  to  see  my  Harriot  so  un- 
easy. I'll  go  immediately  in  quest  of  Mr  Russet, 
Perhaps  I  may  learn  at  the  inn  where  his  lordship's 
ruilians  have  carried  him. 

Rus.  (Without.)  Here  !  Yes,  yes,  I  know  she's 
here  well  enough.  Come  along.  Sir  Harry,  come 
along, 

Jiar.  He's  here!  My  father !  I  know  his  voice. 
Where  is  Mr,  Oakly?    O,  now,  good  sir,    (to  the 
Major)  do  but  pacify  him,  and  you'll  be  a  friend 
indeed. 
Enter  RussET,  Lord  Trinket,  and  Sir  Harry 

Beagle, 
Lord  T.  There,  sir,  I  told  you  it  was  so ! 
Rtis.  Ay,  ay,  it  is  too  plain.  O,  you  provoking 
slut!  Elopement  after  elopement !  And,  at  last,  to 
have  your  father  carried  oft'  by  violence  !  to  endan- 
ger my  life !  Zounds !  I  am  so  angry,  I  dare  not' 
trust  myself  within  reach  of  you. 

Charles.  I  can  assure  you  sir,  that  your  daugh- 
ter is  entirely — 

Rus.  You  assure  me !  You  are  the  fellow  that 
has  perverted  her  mind,  that  has  set  my  own  child 
against  me — 

Charles.  If  you  will  but  hear  me,  sir — 
Rus.  I  won't  hear  a  word  you  say.  I'll  have  my 
daughter — I  won't  hear  a  word, 

Maj.  O.  Nay,  Mr,  Russet,  hear  reason.  If  you 
will  but  have  patience — 

Rus.  I'll  have  no  patience,  I'll  have  my  daugh- 
ter ;  and  she  shall  marry  Sir  Harry  to-night. 

Lord  T.  That  is  dealing  rather  too  much  en  ca- 
valier with  me,  Mr,  Russet,  'pon  honour.  You 
take  no  notice  of  my  pretensions,  though  my  rank 
and  family — 

Rus.  What  care  I  for  rank  and  family?  I  don't 
want  to  make  my  daughter  a  rantipole  woman  of 
quality.    I'll  give  her  to  whom  I  please.     Take 
her  away,  Sir  Harry  ;  she  shall  marry  you  to-night. 
Maj.  O.  Only  three  words,  Mr.  Russet, — 
Rus.  Why  don't  the  booby  take  her! 
Sir  H.  Hold  hard  !  hold  hard!  You  are  all  on  a 
wrong  scent.    Hold  hard !  I  say,  hold  hard !  Hark- 
ye,  'Squire  Russet! 
Rus.  Well,  what  now? 

Sir  H.  It  was  proposed,  you  know,  to  match  me 
with  Miss  Harriot;  but  she  can't  take  kindly  to 
me.  When  one  has  made  a  bad  bet,  it  is  best  to 
hedge  off,  you  know  ;  and  so  I  have  e'en  swapped 
her  with  Lord  Trinket  here,  for  his  brown  horse, 
Nabob, 

Rus.  Swapped  her!  Swapped  my  daughter  for  a 
horse  !  Zounds,  sir,  what  d  ye  mean? 

Sir  H.  Mean?  Why  I  mean  to  be  off,  to  be  sure ! 
it  won't  do,  I  tell  you  it  won't  do.  First  of  all  I 
knocked  up  myself  and  my  horses,  when  they  took 
for  London :  and  now  I  have  been  stew'd  aboard 
a  tender,  I  have  wasted  three  stone  at  least.  If  I 
could  have  rid  my  match  it  would  not  have  grieved 
me  ;  and  so,  as  I  said  before,  I  have  swapped  her 
for  Nabob, 

Rus.  The  devil  take  Nabob,  and  yourself,  and 
Lord  Trinket,  and — 

Lord  T.  Pardon!  je  vous  demands  pardon, 
Monsieur  Russet,  'pon  honour, 

Rus.  Death  and  the  devil!  I  shall  go  distracted! 
My  daughter  plotting  against  me — the — 

Maj.  O.  Come,  come,  Mr,  Russet,  I  am  your 
man  after  all.  Give  me  but  a  moment's  hearing, 
and  I'll  engage  to  make  peace  between  you  and 
your  daughter,  and  throw  the  blame  where  it  ought 
to  fall  most  deservedly. 

Sir  H.  Ay,  ay,  that's  right.  Put  the  saddle  on 
the  right  horse,  my  buck. 

Rus.  Well,  sir— What  d'ye  say  1  Speak— I  don't 
know  what  to  do. 


Maj.  O.  I'll  speak  the  truth,  let  who  will  be 
offended  by  it.  I  have  proof  presumptive  and  po- 
sitive for  you,  Mr.  Russet.  From  his  lordship's 
behaviour  at  Lady  Freelove's,  when  my  nephew 
rescued  her,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  he  would 
stick  at  no  measures  to  carry  his  point ;  there's 
proof  presumptive.  But,  sir,  we  cangiveyou  proof 
positive,  too — proof  under  his  lordship's  own  hand, 
that  he  likewise  was  the  contriver  of  the  gross 
aft'ront  that  has  just  been  offered  you. 
Rus.  Eh!  how? 

Lord  T.  Every  syllable  romance,  'pon  honour. 
Maj.  O.  Gospel,  every  word  on't, 
Charles.  This  letter  will  convince  you,  sir.  In 
consequence  of  what  happened  at  Lady  Freelove's, 
his  lordship  thought  fit  to  send  me  a  challenge  ; 
but  the  messenger  blundered,  and  gave  me  this 
letter  instead  of  it,  (Giving  the  letter.)  I  have  the 
case  which  enclosed  it  in  my  pocket. 

Lord  T.  Forgery  from  beginning  to  end,  'pon 
honour. 

Maj.  O.  Truth,  upon  my  honour.  But  read, 
read,  Mr.  Russet ;  read,  and  be  convinced.     , 

Rus.  Let  me  see,  let  me  see,  (^Reads.)  Via — nin 
— urn — um — so,  so, — um — um — um — damnation  ! 
Wish  me  success, —obedient  slave,  TRINKET.  Fire 
and  fury  !  How  dare  you  do  this? 

Lord  T.  When  you  are  cool,  Mr,  Russet,  I  will 
explain  this  matter  to  you. 

Rus.  Cool !  'Sdeath  and  hell !  I'll  never  be  cool 
again  ;  I'll  be  revenged.  So,  my  Harriot,  my 
dear  girl,  is  innocent  at  last.  Say  so,  my  Harriot ; 
tell  me  you  are  innocent,  (Embraces.) 

Har.  I  am  indeed,  sir,  and  happy  beyond  exprea- 
sion  at  your  being  convinced  of  it. 

Rus.  I  am  glad  on't;  I  am  glad  on't;  I  believe 
you  Harriot !  You  was  always  a  good  girl. 

Maj.  O.  So  she  is,  an  excellent  girl !  Wortli  a 
regiment  of  such  lords  and  baronets.  Come,  sir, 
finish  every  thing  handsomely  at  once.  Come, 
Charles  will  have  a  handsome  fortune. 
Rus.  Marry  !  she  durst  not  do  it, 
Maj.  O.  Consider,  sir,  they  have  long  been  fond 
of  each  other,  old  acquaintance,  faithful  lovers, 
turtles,  and  may  be  very  happy, 

Rus.  Well,  well,  since  things  are  so,  I  love  my 
girl.  Harkye!  young  Oakly,  if  you  don't  make 
her  a  good  husband,  you'll  break  my  heart,  you 
rogue, 

Maj.  O.  I'll  cut  his  throat  if  he  don't. 
Charles.  Do  not  doubt  it,  sir;  my  Harriot  has 
reformed  me  altogether, 

Rus.  Has  she?  Why  then — there,  heaven  bless 
you  both  ;  there,  now  there's  an  end  on't. 

Sir  H.  So,  my  lord,  you  and  I  are  both  dis- 
tanced ;  a  hollow  thing,  d e. 

Lord  T.  N'importe. 

Sir  H.  Now  this  stake  is  drawn,  my  lord  may  be 

for  hedging  off,  mayhap,     Ecod!  I'll  go  to  Jack 

Speed's,  secure  Nabob,  and  be  out  of  town  in  an 

hour.  [Aside,  and  exit. 

Enter  LadY  Freelove. 

Lady  F.  My  dear  Miss  Russet,  you'll  excuse — 

Charles.  Mrs.  Oakly,  at  your  ladyship's  service. 

Lady  F.  Married? 

Har.  Not  yet,  madam  ;  but  my  father  has  been 
80  good  as  to  give  his  consent. 

Lady  F.  I  protest  I  am  prodigiously  glad  of  it. 
My  dear,  I  give  you  joy — and  you,  Mr.  Oakly. 
I  wish  you  joy,  Mr.  Russet,  and  all  the  good 
company  ;  for  I  think  the  most  of  them  are  parties 
concerned. 

Maj.  O.  How  easy,  impudent,  and  familiar ! 
(Aside.) 

Lady  F.  Lord  Trinket  here  too  !  I  vow  I  did 
not  see  your  lordship  before. 

Lord  T.  Your  ladyship's  most  obedient  slave. 
(Botoing.) 

Lady  F,  You  seem  grave,  my  lord !  Come,  oouie, 
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I  know  there  lias  been  some  difference  between  you 
and  Mr.  Oakly ;  you  must  give  me  leave  to  be  a 
mediator  in  this  affair. 

Lord  T.  Here  has  been  a  small  fracas,  to  be 
sure,  madam  !  We  are  all  blown,  'pon  honour. 

Lady  F.  Blown  !  whatdo  you  mean,  my  lord? 

Lord  T.  Nay,  your  ladyship  knows  that  I  never 
mind  these  things,  and  I  know  that  they  never  dis- 
compose your  ladyship  :  but  things  have  happened 
a  little  en  travers.  The  little  billet  I  sent  your 
ladyship  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  that  gentleman 
(pointing  to  Charles, )  and  so  there  has  been  a  little 
brouillerie  about  it,  that's  all. 

Lady  F.  You  talk  to  me,  my  lord,  in  a  very  ex- 
traordinary style,  (f  you  have  been  guilty  of  any 
misbehaviour,  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  but  your  ill  con- 
duct can  fasten  no  imputation  on  me.  Miss  Russet 
will  justify  me  sufficiently. 

Maj.  O.  Had  not  your  ladyship  better  appeal  to 
my  friend  Charles  here?  The  letter,  Charles  !  out 
with  it  this  instant! 

Charles.  Yes,  I  have  the  credentials  of  her  lady- 
ship's integrity  in  my  pocket.  Mr.  Russet,  the 
letter  you  read  a  little  while  ago,  was  enclosed  in 
this  cover,  which  also  I  now  think  it  my  duty  to 
put  into  your  hands. 

Rus.  (Reading.)  To  the  Right  Honourable  Lady 
Freelove — 'Sdeath  and  hell !  and  now  I  recollect, 
the  letter  itself  was  pieced  with  scraps  of  French, 
and  madam,  and  jour  ladyship.  Fire  audfury  !  ma- 
dam, how  came  you  to  use  me  so  ?  I  am  obliged  to 
yon,  then,  for  the  insult  that  has  been  offered  me? 

Lady  F.  What  is  all  this  ?  Your  obligations  to  me, 
Mr.  Russet,  are  of  a  nature,  that — 

Rus.  Fine  obligations!  I  dare  say,  I  am  partly 
obliged  to  you,  too,  for  the  attempt  on  my  daughter, 
by  that  thing  of  a  lord,  yonder,  at  your  house. 
Zounds,  madam!  these  are  injuries  never  to  be  for- 
gotten :  they  are  the  grossest  affronts  to  me  and  my 
family  :  all  the  world  shall  know  them.  Zounds ! 
I'll— 

Lady  F.  Mercy  on  me!  how  boisterous  are  these 
country  gentlemen  !  Why,  really,  Mr.  Russet,  you 
rave  like  a  man  in  Bedlam  !  I  am  afraid  you'll  beat 
me  ^  and  then  you  swear  most  abominably.  How 
can  you  be  so  vulgar"!  I  see  the  meaning  of  this  low 
malice  ;  but  the  reputations  of  women  of  quality 
are  not  so  easily  impeached.  My  rank  places  me 
above  the  scandal  of  little  people,  and  I  shall  meet 
such  petty  insolence  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
tranquillity ;  but  you  and  your  simple  girl  will  be 
the  sufferers.  I  had  some  thoughts  of  introducing 
her  into  the  first  company  ;  but  now,  madam,  I  shall 
neither  receive  nor  return  your  visits  ;  and  will  en- 
tirely withdraw  my  protection  from  the  ordinary 
part  of  the  family.  \^Exit. 

Rus.  Zounds,  what  impudence !  that's  worse  than 
all  the  rest. 

Lord  T.  Fine  presence  of  mind,  'faith  ! — the  true 
French  nonchalance  ;  but,  good  folks,  why  such  a 
deal  of  rout  and  tapage  about  nothing  at  all?  If 
Mademoiselle  Harriot  had  rather  be  Mrs.  Oakly 
than  Lady  Trinket,  why,  I  wish  her  joy,  that's  all. 
Ml*.  Russet,  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  son-in-law: 
Mr.  Oakly,  I  wish  you  joy  of  the  lady  ;  and  you, 
madam,  (to  Harriot)  of  the  gentleman;  and,  in 
short,  I  wish  you  all  joy  of  one  another, 'pon  honour! 

[Exit. 

R71S.  There's  a  fine  fellow  of  a  lord,  now  !  The 
devil's  in  yoar  London  folks  of  the  first  fasfiion,  as 
you  call  them.  They  will  rob  you  of  your  estate, 
debauch  your  daughter,  or  lie  with  yonr  wife  ;  and 
all  as  if  they  were  doing  you  a  favour — pon  honour  ! 

Maj.  Eh!  what  now!     ( Bell  rings  violently.) 
Re-enter  OaklY. 

Oak.  D'ye  hear,  Major,  d'ye  hear? 

Maj.  Zounds !  what  a  clatter !  She'll  pull  down 
■all  the  bells  in  the  luiuse. 

Oak.  My  observations  since  I   left  you,  have 


confirmed  my  resolution.  I  see  plainly  that  her 
good  humour,  and  her  ill  humour,  her  smiles,  her 
tears,  and  her  fits,  are  all  calculated  to  play  upon 
me. 

Maj.  O.  Did  not  I  always  tell  you  so?  It's  the 
way  with  them  all :  they  will  be  rough  and  smooth, 
and  hot  and  cold,  and  all  in  a  breath.  Anything  to 
get  the  better  of  us. 

Oak.  She  is  in  all  moods  at  present,  I  promise 
you.  There  has  she  been  in  her  chamber,  fuming 
and  fretting,  and  despatching  a  messenger  to  me 
every  two  minutes  ;  servant  after  servant;  now  she 
insists  on  my  coming  to  her,  now  again  she  writes 
a  note  to  entreat ;  then  Toilet  is  sent  to  let  me  know 
that  she  is  ill,  absolutely  dying  ;  then  the  very  next 
minute,  she'll  never  see  my  face  again  ;  she'll  go  out 
of  the  house  directly.  (Bell rings.)  Again!  now 
the  storm  rises  ! 

Maj.  O.  It  will  soon  drive  this  way,  then.  Now, 
brother,  prove  yourself  a  man :  you  have  gone  too 
far  to  retreat. 

Oak.  Retreat!  Retreat!  No,  no!  I'll  preserve 
the  advantage  I  have  gained,  I  am  determined. 

Maj.  O.  Ay,  ay ;  keep  your  ground  ;  fear  nothing  ; 
up  with  your  noble  heart !  Good  discipline  makes 
good  soldiers :  stick  close  to  my  advice,  and  yoa 
may  stand  buff'  to  a  tigress. 

Oak.  Here  she  is,  by  heavens !  now,  brother! 

Maj.  O.  And  now,  brother  !  now,  or  never  I 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Oaklv. 

Mrs.  O.  I  think,  Mr.  Oakly,  you  might  have  had 
humanity  enough  to  have  come  to  see  how  I  did.  You 
have  taken  your  leave,  I  suppose,  of  all  tenderness 
and  aftection  ;  but  I'll  be  calm  :  I'll  not  throw  my- 
self into  a  passion:  you  want  to  drive  me  out  of  your 
house  ;  I  see  what  you  aim  at,  and  will  be  aforehand 
with  you  :  let  me  keep  my  temper.  I'll  send  for  a 
chair,  and  leave  the  house  this  instant. 

Oak,  True,  my  love :  I  knew  you  would  not 
think  of  dining  in  your  chamber  alone,  when  I  had 
company  below.  You  shall  sit  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  as  you  ought,  to  be  sure,  as  you  say,  and 
make  my  friends  welcome. 

Mrs.  O.  Excellent  raillery  !  Lookye,  Mr.  Oakly, 
I  see  the  meaning  of  all  this  affected  coolness  and 
indifference. 

Oak.  My  dear,  consider  where  you  are. 

Mrs.  O.  You  would  be  glad,  I  find,  to  get  me  out 
of  your  house,  and  have  all  your  flirts  about  you. 

Oak.  Before  all  this  company  !  Fie  ! 

Mrs.  O,  But  I'll  disappoint  you ;  for  I  shall  re- 
main in  it,  to  support  my  due  authority.  As  for 
yon.  Major  Oakly — 

Maj.  O.  Heyday!  What  have  I  done"? 

Mrs.  O.  I  think  you  might  find  better  employ- 
ment, than  to  create  divisions  between  married  peo- 
ple.    And  you,  sir! — 

Oak.  Nay,  but,  my  deal* — 

Mrs.  O.  Might  have  more  sense,  as  well  as  tea- 
derness,  than  to  give  ear  to  such  idle  stuff. 

Oak.  Lord!    Lord  ! 

Mrs.  0.  You  and  your  wise  counsellor  there,  I 
suppose,  think  to  carry  all  your  points  with  me. 

Oak.  Was  ever  any  thing — 

Mis.  O.  But  it  won't  do,  sir.  You  shall  find 
that  I  will  have  my  own  way,  and  that  I  will'go- 
vern  my  own  family. 

Oak.  You  bad  better  learn  to  govern  yourself,  by 
half.  Your  passion  makes  you  ridiculous.  Did 
ever  anybody  see  so  much  fury  and  violence? — • 
Affronting  your  best  friends,  breaking  my  peace, 
and  disconcerting  ydur  own  temper!  And  all  for 
what?  For  nothing.  'Sdeath,  madam!  at  these 
years,  you  ought  to  know  better. 

Mrs.  O.  At  these  years !  very  fine  !  Am  I  to  be 
talked  to  in  this  manner? 

Oak.  Talked  to !  why  not?  You  have  talked  to 
me  long  enough — almost  talked  me  to  death ;  and  I 
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have  taken  it  all,  in  hopes  of  making  you  qaiet;  but 
all  in  vain.  Patience,  I  fuid,  is  all  thrown  away 
upon  you ;  and  henceforward,  come  what  may,  I 
am  resolved  to  be  master  of  my  own  house. 

Mrs.O.  So!  so!  master,  indeed  !  Yes,  sir;  and 
you'll  take  care  to  have  mistresses  enough,  too,  I 
warrant  yon. 

Oak.  Perhaps  I  may;  but  they  shall  be  quiet 
ones,  I  can  assure  you. 

Mrs.  0.  Indeed !  and  do  yon  think  I  am  such  a 
tame  fool  as  to  sit  quietly  and  bear  all  this?  You 
shall  know,  sir,  that  I  will  resent  this  behaviour ; 
you  shall  find  that  I  have  a  spirit — 

Oak.  Of  the  devil! 

Mrs.  O.  Intolerable !  you  shall  find  then  that  I 
will  exert  that  spirit.  I  am  sure  I  have  need  of  it. 
As  soon  as  the  house  is  once  cleared  again,  I'll  shut 
my  doors  against  all  company.  You  sha'n't  see  a 
single  soul  for  this  month. 

Oak.  'Sdeath !  madam,  but  I  will !  I'll  keep  open 
house  for  a  year.  I'll  send  cards  to  the  whole 
town — Mr.  Oakly's  rout !  All  the  world  will  come  ; 
and  I'll  go  among  the  world  too  :  I'll  be  mewed  up 
no  longer. 

Mrs.  O.  Provoking  insolence  !  This  is  not  to  be 
endured !  Lookye,  Mr.  Oakly — 

Oak.  And  lookye,  Mrs.  Oakly,  I  will  have  my 
own  way.  ■• 

Mrs.  O.  Nay,  then,  let  me  tell  you,  sir— 

Oak.  And  let  me  tell  you,  madam,  I  will  not  be 
crossed  ;  I  won't  be  made  a  fool. 

Mrs.  O.  Why,  you  won't  let  me  speak. 

Oak.  Because  you  don't  speak  as  you  ought. 
Madam,  madam!  you  sha'n't  look,  nor  walk,  nor 
talk,  nor  think,  but  as  I  please. 

Mrs.  O.  Was  there  ever  such  a  monster !  I  can 
bear  this  no  longer.  (Bursts  into  tears.)  O  you 
vile  man !  I  can  see  through  your  design :  you 
cruel,  barbarous,  inhuman — such  usage  to  your 
poor  wife  !  you'll  be  the  death  of  her. 

Oak.  She  sha'n't  be  the  death  of  me,  I  am 
determined. 

Mrs.  O.  That  it  should  ever  come  to  this !  To 
be  contradicted,  (sobbing)  insulted,  abused,  bated ; 
it  is  too  much,  my  heart  will  burst  with — oh — oh ! 
(Falls  into  a  Jit.  Harriot,  Charles,  Sf-c.  run  to  her 
assistance.) 

Oak.  (Interposing.)  Let  her  alone. 

Har.  Sir,  Mrs.  Oakly— 

Charles.  For  heaven's  sake  !  sir,  she  will  be — 

Oak.  Let  her  alone  ;  let  her  alone. 

Har.  Pray,  my  dear  sir,  let  us  assist  her.  She 
may — 

Oak.  1  don't  care  ;  let  her  alone,  I  say. 

Mrs.O.  (Rising.)  0,yovimonster\  you  villain  ! 
Tou  base  man!  would  you  let  me  die  for  want  of 
help  ■?  would  yon — 

Oak.  Bless  me!  madam,  your  fit  is  very  violent ; 
take  care  of  yourself. 

Mrs.  O.  Despised,  ridiculed — but  I'll  be  reven- 
ged, yon  shall  see,  sir — 

Ooifc.Tol-de-rol  lol-de-rol  lol-de-rol-lol.(siw5rin5r) 

Mrs.  O.  What,  am  Imadea  jest  of?  Exposed  to 
all  the  world  1  If  there's  law  or  justice — 

OaJfc.Tol-de-rol  lol-de-rol  \o\-At-ro\-\o\. (singing) 

Mrs.  O.  I  shall  burst  with  anger.  Have  a  care, 
sir  ;  you  may  repent  this.  Scorned  and  made  ri- 
diculous !  No  power  on  earth  shall  hinder  my  re- 
venge !     (Going.) 

Har.  (Interposing).  Stay,  madam. 

Mrs.  O.  Let  me  go  ;  I  cannot  bear  this  place! 

Har.  Let  me  beseech  you,  madam. 

Maj.  O.  Courage,  brother ;  you  have  done 
wonders!     (Apart.) 

Oak.  I  think  she'll  have  no  more  fits.    (Apart.) 

Har.  Stay,  madam  ;  pray  stay  but  one  moment. 
I  have  beeu  a  painful  witness  of  your  uneasiness  ; 
and,  in  great  part,  the  innocent  occasion  of  it.  Give 
me  leave  then— • 


Mrs.  O.  I  did  not  expect,  indeed,  to  have  found 
you  here  again  ;  but,  however — 

Har.  I  see  the  agitation  of  your  mind,  and  it 
makes  me  miserable.  Suffer  me  to  tell  the  real 
truth — I  can  explain  every  thing  to  your  satisfac- 
tion. 

Mrs.  O.  May  be  so  :  I  cannot  argue  with  yon. 

Charles.  Pray,  madam,  hear  her,  for  my  sake, 
for  your  own,  dear  madam  ! 

Mrs.  O.  Well,  well — proceed. 

Har.  I  understand,  madam,  that  your  first  alarm 
was  occasioned  by  a  letter  from  my  father  to  your 
nephew. 

Bus.  I  was  in  a  swinging  passion,  to  be  sure,  ma- 
dam !  The  letter  was  not  over  civil,  I  believe  ;  I 
did  not  know  but  the  young  rogue  had  ruined  my 
girl.     But  it's  all  over  now,  and  so — 

Mrs.  O.  You  was  here  yesterday,  sir? 

Rus.  Yes,  I  came  after  Harriot.  I  thought  I 
should  find  my  young  madam  with  my  young  sir, 
here. 

Mrs.  O.  With  Charles,  did  you  say,  sir? 

Rus.  Ay,  with  Charles,  madam.  The  young 
rogue  has  been  fond  of  her  a  long  time,  and  she  of 
him,  it  seems. 

Mrs.  O.  I  fear  I  have  been  to  blame.    (Aside.y 

Rus.  I  ask  pardon,  madam,  for  the  disturbance 
I  made  in  your  house. 

Har.  And  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  I  came  in- 
to it  demands  a  thousand  apologies.  But  the  oc- 
casion must  be  my  excuse. 

Mrs.  O.  How  have  I  been  mistaken  !  (Aside.) 
But  did  not  I  overhear  you  and  Mr.  Oakly?  (To 
Harriot.) 

Har.  Dear  madam,  you  had  but  a  partial  hear- 
ing of  our  conversation  :  it  related  entirely  to  thig 
gentleman. 

Charles.  To  put  it  beyond  doubt,  madam,  Mr. 
Russet  and  my  guardian  have  consented  to  onr 
marriage  ;  and  we  are  in  hopes  that  yon  will  not 
withhold  your  approbation. 

Mrs.  0.  I  have  no  further  doubt ;  I  see  you  are 
innocent,  and  it  was  cruel  to  suspect  you.  Yoa 
have  taken  a  load  of  anguish  off  my  mind  ;  and  yet 
your  kind  interposition  comes  too  late;  Mr.  Oakly's 
love  for  me  is  entirely  destroyed.    (  Weeping.) 

Oak.  I  must  go  to  her!     (Apart.) 

Maj.O.  Not  yet!  not  yet !     (Apart.) 

Har.  Do  not  disturb  yourself  with  such  appre- 
hensions ;  I  am  sure  Mr.  Oakly  loves  you  most  af- 
fectionately. 

Oaifc.  I  can  hold  no  longer.  (Going  to  her.)  My 
affection  for  you,  madam,  is  as  warm  as  ever.  My 
constrained  behaviour  has  cut  me  to  the  soul ;  for 
it  was  all  constrained  ;  and  it  was  with  the  ntraost 
difficulty  that  I  was  able  to  support  it. 

Mrs.  O.  O,  Mr.  Oakly,  how  have  I  exposed 
myself!  What  low  arts  has  my  jealousy  indaced 
me  to  practise !  I  see  my  folly,  and  fear  that  yoa 
can  never  forgive  me. 

Oaifc.  Forgive  you!  This  change  transports  me! 
Brother — Mr.  Russet — Charles — Harriot — give  me 
joy — I  am  the  happiest  man  in  the  world  ! 

Maj.  O.  Joy,  much  joy  to  you  both  !  though,  by- 
the-by,  you  are  not  a  little  obliged  to  me  for  it. 
Did  not  I  tell  you  I  would  cure  all  the  disorders  in 
your  family  ?  I  beg  pardon^  sister,  for  taking  the 
liberty  to  prescribe  for  you.  My  medicines  have 
been  somewhat  rough,  I  believe ;  but  they  have 
had  an  admirable  effect,  and  so  don'tbe  angry  with 
your  physician. 

Mrs.  O.  I  am  indeed  obliged  to  you,  and  I  feel — 

Oak.  Nay,  my  dear,  no  mbre  of  this.  All  that's 
past  must  be  utterly  forgotten. 

Mrs.  O.  I  have  not  merited  this  kindness,  but  it 
shall  hereafter  be  my  study  to  deserve  it.  Away 
with  all  idle  jealousies  !  And  since  my  suspicions 
have  hitherto  been  groundless,  I  am  resolved  for 
the  future  never  to  suspect  at  all,  lExeunt. 
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ACT.  I. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  in  the  house  of  Sir 
Stephen  Bertram 

Sir  Stephen  Bertram  and  Frederick. 

Sir  Step.  Why  do  you  press  me  for  reasons  I'm 
ndt  bonnd  to  givel  If  I  choose  to  dismiss  an  as- 
sistant clerk  from  my  counting-house,  how  dt3es  it 
concera  you? 

Fred.  That  clerk  you  took  at  my  recommenda- 
tion and  request :  I  am  therefore  interested  to  hope 
you  have  no  reasons  for  dismissing  him,  that  affect 
his  character. 

Sir  Step.  I  am  your  father,  sir,  and  in  this  house 
sole  master ;  I  have  no  partners  to  account  to ;  nor 
will  I  brook  any  comments  on  my  conduct  from 
4aj«on. 

Fred.  Yet,  as  your  son,  may  I  not,  without  risk- 
ing your  displeasure,  ofifer  one  humble  word  upon 
the  part  of  a  defenceless,  absent  friend  ? 

Sir  Step.  A  friend ! 

Fred.  Ifes,  sir ;  I  hope  I  need  not  blush  to  call 
Charles  RatclifTe  friend.  His  virtues,  his  misfor- 
tunes, his  integrity,  (you'll  undeceive  me  if  I  err,) 
have  much  endeared  him  to  me. 

Sir  Step.  Say  rather  his  connexions.  Come,  I 
see  where  all  his  friendship  points — to  folly,  to  dis- 
grace— therefore  no  more  of  it!  Break  off;  new 
friendships  will  cost  you  dear ;  'tis  better  you 
should  cease  to  call  him  friend,  than  put  it  in  his 


power  to  call  you  brother.  In  one  word,  Frederick , 
I  never  will  accept  of  Ratcliffe's  sister  as  my 
daughter-in-law ;  nor,  if  I  can  prevent  it,  shall  you 
so  far  forget  yourself  as  to  make  her  your  mistress. 

Fred.  Mistress!  Good  heaven! — But  I'll  re- 
strain myself. — .You  never  saw  Miss  Ratclifte. 

Sir  Step.  I  wish  you  never  had. — But  you  have 
seen  your  last  of  her,  or  me — I  leave  it  to  your 
choice.  [^Exit. 

Fred.  I  have  no  choice  to  make ;  she  is  my  wife — 
and  if  to  take  beauty,  virtue,  and  elegance,  without 
fortune,  when  my  father  would  have  me  take  for- 
tune without  them,  is  a  crime  that  merits  disin- 
heritance, I  must  meet  my  punishment  as  1  can. 
The  only  thing  I  dread  is  the  severe  but  honourable 
reproach  of  my  friend  Ratcliflfe,  to  whom  this  mar- 
riage is  a  secret,  and  whose  disinterested  resent- 
ment I  know  not  how  to  face :  I  must  dissemble 
with  him  still,  for  I  am  unprepared  with  my  der 
fence,  and  he  is  here. 

Enter  CHARLES  Ratclipfe. 

Char.  Well  met,  Frederick. 

Fred.  I  wish  I  could  say  so. 

Char.  "Why,  what's  the  matter  now? 

Fred.  I  have  no  good  news  to  tell  you. 

Char.  I  don't  expect  it ;  you  are  not  made  to  be 
the  bearer  of  good  news  :  knavery  engrosses  all 
fortune's  favour,  and  fools  run  up  and  down  wilb 
the  tidings  of  it. 

Fred.  You  are  »till  a  philosopher. 
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Char.  I  cannot  tell  that,  till  I  am  tried  with 
prosperity:  it  is  that  which  sets  our  failings  in  full 
view;  adversity  conceals  them. — But  come,  dis- 
cuss :  tell  me  in  what  one  part  of  my  composition 
the  ingenious  cruelty  of  fortune  can  place  another 
blow. 

Fred.  By  my  soul,  Charles,  I  am  ashamed  to 
tell  you,  because  the  blow  is  now  given  by  a  hand 
I  wish  to  reverence.  You  know  the  temper  of  Sir 
Stephen  Bertram :  he  is  my  fetlier,  therefore  J  will 
not  enlarge  upon  a  subject  that  would  be  painful  to 
us  both.  It  is  with  infinite  regret  I  have  seen  you 
(nobly  descended,  and  still  more  nobly  endowed,) 
earning  a  scanly  maintenance  at  your  desk  in  his 
counting-house  :  it  is  a  slavery  you  are  now  re- 
leased from. 

Char.  I  understand  you  ;  Sir  Stephen  has  no  fur- 
ther commands  for  me.  I  will  go  to  hira,  and  de- 
liver up  my  kej's.     {Going.) 

Fred.  Have  patience  for  a  moment.  Do  jou 
guess  his  reasons  for  this  hasty  measure? 

Char.  What  care  I  for  his  reasons,  when  I  know 
they  cannot  touch  my  honour! 

Fred.  Oh,  Charles,  my  heart  is  penetrated  with 
your  situation  :  what  will  become  of  those  beloved 
objects  1 

Char.  Why,  what  becomes  of  all  the  objects 
misery  lays  low  ?  they  shrink  from  sight,  and  are 
forgotten. — You  know,  I  will  not  hear  you  on  this 
subject;  'twas  not  with  my  consent  you  ever  knew 
there  were  such  objects  in  existence. 

Fred.  I  own  it;  but  in  this  extremity,  raethinks 
you  might  relax  a  little  from  that  rigid  honour. 

Char.  Never;  but,  as  the  body  of  a  man  is  braced 
by  winter,  so  is  my  resolution  "by  adversity.  On 
this  point  only  we  can  differ.  Why  will  my  friend 
persist  in  urging  it  ? 

Fred.  I  have  done.     You  have  your  way. 

Char.  Then,  with  your  leave,  I'll  go  to  your 
father. 

Fred.  Hold !  Here  comes  one  that  supersedes  all 
other  visitors — old  Sheva,  the  rich  Jew,  the  merest 
muckworm  in  the  city  of  London.  How  the  old 
Hebrew  casts  about  for  prodigals  to  snap  at ! — I'U 
throw  him  out  a  bait  for  sport. 

Char.  No,  let  him  pass  ;  what  sport  can  his  in- 
firmities afford'?- 

Enter  Sheva. 

Sheva.  The  goot  day  to  you,  my  young  mast-er  ! 
How  is  it  with  your  health,  I  pray"!  Is  your  fader. 
Sir  Stephen  Bertram,  and  my  very  good  patron,  to 
be  spoken  with? 

Fred.  Yes,  yes,  he  is  at  home,  and  to  be  spoken 
with,  under  some  precaution,  Sheva  :  if  you  bring 
him  money,  you  would  be  welcome. 

Sheva.  Ah!  that  is  very  goot.  Monies  is  wel- 
come every  where. 

Fred.  Pass  on,  pass  on !  no  more  apologies. 
Good  man  of  money,  save  your  breath  to  count  your 
guineas.  \_Exit  Sheva.']  That  fellow  would  not  let 
his  shadow  fall  upon  the  earth,  if  he  could  help  it. 

Char.  You  are  too  hard  upon  him.  The  thing 
is  courteous. 

Fred.  Hang  him!  he'll  bow  for  half  a  crown. 
His  carcase  and  its  covering  would  not  coin  into  a 
ducat,  yet  he  is  a  moving  mine  of  wealth. 

Char.  You  see  these  characters  with  indignation  : 
I  contemplate  them  with  pity.  I  have  a  fellow- 
feeling  for  poor  Sheva:  he  is  as  much  in  poverty 
as  I  am,  only  it  is  poverty  of  another  species  :  he 
wants  what  he  has  ;  I  have  nothing,  and  want  every 
thing.  Misers  are  not  uniiseful  members  of  the 
community  ;  they  act  like  dams  to  rivers,  hold  up 
the  stream  that  else  would  run  to  waste,  and  make 
deep  water  where  there  would  be  shallows. 

Fred.  I  recollect  you  was  his  rescuer  ;  I  did  not 
know  you  were  his  advocate. 


Char.  'Tis  true,  I  snatched  him  out  of  jeopardy. 
My  countrymen,  with  all  their  natural  humanity, 
have  no  objection  to  the  hustling  of  a  Jew.  The 
poor  old  creature  was  most  roughly  handled. 

Fred.  What  was  the  cause  ? 

Char.  I  never  asked  the  cause.  There  was  a 
hundred  upon  one  ;  that  was  cause  enough  for  me  to 
make  myself  a  second  to  the  party  overmatched. — 
I  got  a  few  hard  knocks,  but  I  brought  off  my  man, 

Fred.  The  synagogue  should  canonize  you  for 
the  deed. 

Sheva  returns, 

Sheva.  Aha?  there  is  no  business  to  be  done :  ; 
there  is  no  talking  to  your  fader.  He  is  not  just] 
now  in  the  sweetest  of  all  possible  tempers.  Any-  ! 
thing,  Mr.  Bertram,  wanted  in  my  way?  i 

Fred.  Yes,  Sheva,  there  is  enough  wanted  in  ' 
your  way,  but  I  doubt  it  is  not  in  your  will  ta 
do  it. 

Sheva.  I  do  always  do  my  utmost  for  my  princi- 
pals :  I  never  spare  my  pains  when  business  ia 
going :  be  it  ever  such  a  trifle  I  am  thankful. 
Every  little  helps  a  poor  man  like  me. 

Fred.  You  speak  of  your  spirit,  I  suppose,  when 
you  call  yourself  a  poor  man.  All  the  world  knows 
you  roll  in  riches. 

Sheva.  The  world  knows  no  gi-eat  deal  of  me, 
I  do  not  deny  but  my  monies  may  roll  a  little,  but 
for  myself  I  do  not  roll  at  all.  I  live  sparingly, 
and  labour  hard,  therefore  I  am  called  a  miser — 
I  cannot  help  it ;  an  uncharitable  dog — I  must  en- 
dure it ;  a  bloodsucker,  an  extortioner,  a  Shylock, 
— hard  names,  Mr.  Frederick ;  but  what  can  a  poor 
Jew  say  in  return,  if  a  Christian  chooses  to  abuse 
him? 

Fred.  Say  nothing,  but  spend  your  money  like 
a  Christian. 

Sheva.  We  have  no  abiding  place  on  earth,  no 
country,  no  home :  everybody  rails  at  us,  every-  ^ 
body  flouts  us,  everybody  points  us  out  for  * 
their  maygame  and  their  mockery.  If  your  play 
writers  want  a  butt  or  a  buflbon,  or  a  knave  to  make 
sport  of,  out  comes  a  Jew  to  be  baited  and  buffeted 
through  five  long  acts,  for  the  amusement  of  all 
good  Christians.  Cruel  sport  I — merciless  amuse- 
ment !  Hard  dealings  for  a  poor-  stray  sheep 
of  the  scattered  flock  of  Abraham !  How  can 
you  expect  us  to  shew  kindness,  when  we  receive 
none? 

Char.  (Advancing.)  That  is  true,  friend  Sheva,  I 
can  witness :  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  too  much 
justice  in  your  complaint. 

Sheva.  Bless  this  goot  light !  I  did  not  see  you — 
'tis  my  very  goot  friend,  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  as  I  live.— 
Give  me  your  pardon,  I  pray  you,  sir,  give  me  your 
pardon.  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  in  your  hearing, 
that  there  is  no  charity  for  the  poor  Jews.  Truly, 
sir,  I  am  under  very  great  obligations  to  you  for 
your  generous  protection  t'other  night,  when  I  was 
mobbed  and  maltreated;  and,  for  aught  I  can  tell, 
should  have  been  massacred,  had  not  you  stood  for- 
ward in  my  defence.  Truly,  sir,  I  bear  it  very 
thankfully  in  my  remembrance ;  truly  I  do ;  yes, 
truly. 

Fred.  Leave  me  with  him,  Charles  ;  I'll  hold  him 
in  discourse  whilst  you  go  to  my  father. 

lExit  Charles. 

Sheva.  Oh  !  it  was  goot  deed,  very  goot  deed,  to 
save  a  poor  Jew  from  a  pitiless  mob  ;  and  I  am  very 
grateful  to  you,  worthy  Mr. Ah  I  the  gentle- 
man is  gone  away :  that  is  another  thing. 

Fred.  It  is  so,  but  your  gratitude  need  not  go 
away  at  the  same  time  ;  yon  are  not  bound  to 
make  good  the  proverb — "  Out  of  sight,  out  of 
mind." 

Sheva.  No,  no,  no ;  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
him,  not  only  for  my  life,  but  for  the  monies  and 
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the  valnables  I  had  about  me;  I  had  been  hustled 
out  of  them  all  but  for  him. 

Fred,  Well,  then,  having  so  much  gratitude  for 
his  favours,  you  have  now  anopporlunity  of  making 
some  return  to  him. 

Sheva.  Yes,  yes,  and  I  do  make  him  a  return  of 
my  thanks  and  goot  wishes  very  heartily.  What 
can  a  poor  Jew  say  more?  I  do  wish  him  all  goot 
things,  and  give  him  all  goot  words. 

Fred.  Good  words,  indeed!  What  are  they  to  a 
man  who  is  cast  naked  upon  the  wide  world,  vyith  a 
widowed  mother  and  a  defenceless  sister,  who  look 
up  to  him  for  their  support? 

Sheva.  Good  lack,  good  lack  !  I  thought  he  was 
in  occupations  in  your  fader's  counting-house. 

_  Fred.  He  was  ;  and  from  his  scanty  pittance, 
piously  supported  these  poor  destitutes :  that 
source  is  now  stopped,  and  as  you,  when  in  the 
midst  of  rioters,  was  in  want  of  a  protector,  so  is 
he,  in  the  midst  of  his  misfortunes,  in  want  of  some 
kind  friend  to  rescue  him. 

Sheva,  Oh  dear,  oh  dear !  this  world  is  full  of 
sadness  and  of  sorrow  ;  miseries  upon  miseries ! 
unfortunates  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands,  and 
poor  Sheva  has  but  two  weak  eyes  to  find  tears  for 
them  all. 

Fred.  Come,  come,  Sheva,  pity  will  not  feed 
the  hungry,  nor  clothe  the  naked.  Ratcliife  is  the 
friend  of  my  heart:  I  am  helpless  in  myself;  ray 
father,  though  just,  is  austere  in  the  extreme ;  I 
dare  not  resort  to  him  for  money,  nor  can  I  turn^ 
my  thoughts  to  any  other  quarter  for  the  loan  of  a 
small  sum  in  tiiis  extremity,  except  to  you. 

Sheva.  To  me  !  good  lack,  to  me  !  What  will  be- 
come of  mel  What  will  Sir  Stephen  say?  He  is 
full  of  monies ;  but  then  again,  he  is  a  close  man, 
very  austere,  as  you  say,  and  very  just,  but  not 
very  generous. 

Fred.  Well,  well,  let  me  have  your  answer. 
Sheva.  Yes,  yes  ;  but  my  answer  will  not  please 
you  without  the  monies:  I  shall  be  a  Jewish  dog, 
a  baboon,  an  imp  of  Beelzebub,  if  I  don't  find  the 
monies ;  and  when  my  monies  is  all  gone,  what 
shall  I  be  then"?  An  ass,  a  fool,  a  jack-a-dandy ! — 
Oh  dear!  oh  dear!  Well,  there  must  be  conditions, 
look  you. 

Fred.  To  be  sure:  security  twice  secured;  pre- 
mium and  interest,  and  bond  and  judgment  into 
the  bargain.  Only  enable  me  to  preserve  my  friend, 
give  me  that  transport,  and  I  care  not  what  I  pay 
for  it. 

Sheva,  Mercy  on  your  heart!  what  haste  and 
hurry  you  are  in  !  How  much  did  you  want"!  One 
hundred  pounds,  did  you  say  ? 

Fred.  More  than  one,  more  than  one. 
Sheva.  Ah,  poor  Sheva  !  More  than  one  hundred 
pounds;  what!    so  much  as  two  hundred?  'tis  a 
great  deal  of  monies. 

Fred.  Come,  friend  Sheva,  at  one  word — three 
hundred  pounds. 

Sheva.  Mercies  defend  me,  what  a  sum! 
Fred,  Accommodate  me  with  three  hundred 
pounds  j  make  your  own  terms  ;  consult  your  con- 
science in  the  bargain,  and  l  will  say  you  are  a  good 
fellow.  Oh,  Sheva  !  did  you  but  know  the  luxury 
ofrelieving  honour,  innocence,  and  beauty,  from  dis- 
tress ! 

Sheva,  Oh  !  'tis  gi-eat  luxury  I  dare  say,  else  you 
would  not  buy  it  at  so  high  a  price.  Well,  well, 
well!  I  have  thought  a  little,  and  if  you  will  come 
to  my  poor  cabin  in  Duke's  Place,  you  shall  have 
the  monies. 

Fred.  Well  said,  my  gallant  Sheva!  Shall  I 
bring  a  bond  with  me  to  fill  up? 

Sheva.  No,  no,  no  ;  we  have  all  those  in  my  shop. 

Fred.  I  don't  doubt  it :  all  the  apparatus  of  an 

usurer.   (Aside.)    Farewell,  Sheva!  be  ready  with 

your  instnuneuts,  I  care  not  what  they  are :  only 


let  me  have  the  money,  and  you  may  proceed  to 
dissection  as  soon  after  as  you  please.  [^Exit. 

Sheva.  Heigho !  I  cannot  choose  but  weep, 
Sheva,  thou  art  a  fool.  Three  hundred  pounds,  bj 
the  day,  how  much  is  that  in  the  j'earH — Oh  dear, 
oh  dear !  I  shall  be  ruined,  starved,  wasted  to  a 
watch  light.  Bowels,  you  shall  pinch  for  this  :  I'll 
not  eat  flesh  this  fortnight:  I'll  suck  the  air  for 
nourishment:  I'll  feed  upon  the  steam  of  an  alder- 
man's kitchen,  as  I  put  my  nose  down  his  arear— 
Well,  well!  but  soft,  a  word  friend  Sheva!  Art 
thou  not  rich?  monstrous  rich,  abominably  rich? 
and  yet  thou  livest  on  a  crust.  Be  it  so  !  thou  dost 
stint  thine  appetites  to  pamper  thine  affections; 
thou  dost  make  thyself  to  live  in  poverty,  that  the 
poor  may  live  in  plenty.  Well,  well !  so  long  as 
thou  art  a  miser  only  to  thine  own  cost,  thoa 
mayest  hug  thyself  in  this  poor  habit,  and  set  the 
world's  contempt  at  nought. 

Enter  Charless  RatCLIFFE,  not  noticing  the  Jew. 

Char.  Unfeeling,  heartless  man,  I've  done  with 
you.     I'll  dig,  beg,  perish,  rather  than  submit  to 
such  unnatural  terms  !  I  may  remain  :  my  mother 
and  my   sister  must   he  banished  to  a  distance. 
Why,  this  Jew,  this  usurer,    this  enemy  to  our 
faith,  whose  heart  is  in  his  bags,  would  not  have 
used  me  thus — I'll  question  him.  Sheva! 
Sheva.  What  is  your  pleasure  ? 
Char,  I  do  not  know  the  word. 
Sheva.    What  is  your  will,  then?  speak  it. 
Char.  Sheva ! — You  have  been  a  son — you  had  a 
mother — dost  remember  her "! 

Sheva,  Goot  lack,  goot  lack!  do  I  remember 
her! — 

Char,  Didst  love  her,  cherish  her,  support  her  T 
Sheva,  Ah  me  !  ah  me  !  it  is  as  much  as  my  poor 
heart  will  bear  to  think  of  her.  I  would  have  died— 
Char,  Thou  hast  affections,  feelings,  charities — 
Sheva,  I  am  a  man,  sir,  call  me  how  you  please. 
Char.  I'll  call  you  Christian,  then ;  and  this  proud 
merchant,  Jew. 

Sheva.  I  shall  not  thank  you  for  that  compliment. 
Char,  And  hadst  thou  not  a  sister  too  1 
Sheva,  No  ;  no  sister,  no  broder,  no  son,  no  daugh- 
ter ;  I  am  a  solitary  being,  a  waif  on  the  world's 
wide  common. 

Char,  And  thou  hast  hoarded  wealth,  till  thou  art 
sick  with  gold,  even  to  plethora.  Thy  bags  run  over 
with  the  spoils  of  usury,  thy  veins  are  glutted  with 
the  blood  of  prodigals  and  gamesters. 

Sheva.  I  have  enough ;  something  perhaps  to 
spare. 

Char.  And  I  have  nothing,  nothing  to  spare  but 
miseries,  with  which  my  measure  overflows.  By 
heaven,  it  racks  my  soul,  to  think  that  those  be- 
loved suft'erers  should  want,  and  this  thing  so 
abound!  (Aside.)  Now,  Sheva,'now,  ifyouandl 
were  out  of  sight  of  man,  benighted  in  some  desert, 
wild  as  my  thoughts,  naked  as  my  fortune,  should 
you  not  tremble  ? 

Sheva.  What  should  I  tremble  for? — .You  could 
not  harm  a  poor  defenceless,  aged  man? 

Char.  Indeed,  indeed,  I  could  not  harm  you, 
Sheva,  whilst  I  retained  my  senses. 

Sheva.  Son-ow  disturbs  them  :  yes,  yes,  it  is  sor- 
row. Ah  me,  ah  me  !  poor  Sheva  in  his  time  has 
been  driven  mad  with  sorrow. — 'Tis  a  hard  world. 
Char.  Sir,  I  have  done  you  wrong.  You  pity  me, 
I'm  sure  you  do  :  those  tones  could  never  proceed 
but  from  a  feeling  heart. 

Sheva.  Try  me,  touch  me ;  I  am  not  made  of 
marble. 

Char.  No,  on  my  life  you  are  not. 
Sheva.  Nor  yet  of  gold  extorted  from  the  pro- 
digal :  I  am  no  shark  to  preyupon  mankind.    W^hat 
I  have  got,  I  have  got  by  little  and  little,  working 
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hard  and  pinching  my  own  bowels, — I  could  say 
something ;  it  is  in  my  thoughts  ;  but  no,  I  will  not 
say  it  here.  This  is  the  house  of  trade  •,  that  is  not 
to  my  purpose.  Come  home  with  me,  so  please 
you  ;  'tis  but  a  little  walk,  and  yoa  shall  see  what 
I  have  shewn  to  no  man — Sheva's  real  heart :  I  do 
not  carry  it  in  ray  hand.  Come,  I  pray  you,  come 
along.  [^Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — Mrs,  RatcUffe's  Lodgings, 

Enter  Ei-IZA  Ratcliffe. 

Eliza,  Oh,  happy  me!  possessed  of  all  my  heart 
delights  in  ;  and  miserable  me,  for  having  mined 
what  I  love.  Alas  !  poor  Bertram,  fond  to  despera- 
tion, generous  to  thy  destruction  ! — Why  then  did  I 
marry  1  Wherefore  did  I  suffer  him  to  be  the  victim 
of  fatal  passion  ^  What  power  perverted  under- 
standing, heart,  humanity?  What  power,  but  that 
which  can  do  all  things,  good  or  ill,  make  virtue, 
and  unmake  it,  animate  our  courage,  and  extinguish 
it? — Love  is  at  once  my  crime  and  my  excuse. 
Good  heavens !  my  mother. 

Enter  MRS.  Ratcliffe.— Sfiza fates  her  hand 
and  kisses  it. 

Mrs.  R,  Eliza !  child !  what  means  this  more 
than  usual  agitation  1 

Eliza.  Is  it  then  more  than  usual  1 

Mrs.  R.  You  weep. 

Eliza.  Do  I"!  'Tis  natural,  when  I  contemplate  a 
face  so  dear  and  so  decayed,  furrowed  with  cares 
and  sorrows  for  my  sake. — Ah !  my  dear  mother, 
yon  have  loved  me  much  too  well. 

Mrs,  R,  My  darling,  can  that  be,  seeing  I  love 
your  brother  also  ?  You  share  my  heart  between 
you. 

Eliza.  Give  all  to  him ;  he  has  deserved  it  better. 

Mrs.  R.  Heaveu  bless  him  to  the  extent  of  his 
deservings  !  On-  him  rests  all  our  hope ;  to  him  we 
cling,  as  to  the  last  dear  relic  of  our  wrecked  nobi- 
lity. But  he's  a  man,  Eliza,  and  endowed  with 
.  iBtrength  and  fortitude  to  struggle  in  the  storm  ;  we 
are  weak,  helpless  women,  and  can  do  no  more  than 
suffer  and  submit. 

Eliza.  True ;  but  there  is  a  part  allotted  to  the 
,wj3ajj£5t,  even  to  me ;  an  humble  one  indeed,  and 
easily  performed,  since  nothing  is  required  but  to 
obey,  to  love  you,  and  to  honour  you. 

Mrs,  R.  And  you  have  done  it  faithfully,  my 
.ishild. 

Eliza,  You  think  so,  my  dear  mother ;  but  your 
^praise  is  my  reproach. — Oh!  had  I  now  a  crime 
upon  my  conscience,  and  should  I  kneel  thus,  and 
beg  for  pardon  at  your  feet,  what  would  you  say? 

Mrs,  R,  Astonishment  might  keep  me  silent  for 
a  while,  but  my  first  words  would  be  to  pity  and 
forgive  you. 

Eliza.  That  I  can  err,  this  guilty  hand  will  wit- 
ness. Well  may  you  start.  That  hand  is  Bertram's ; 
and  that  ring,  pledged  at  the  altar,  was  put  on  by 
him  this  very  morning  :  I  am  Bertram's  wife. 

Mrs.  R.  Rise,  quit  this  supplicating  posture,  till 
you  find  yourself  in  presence  of  some  person  less 
-disposed,  to  pardon  you  than  I  am. 

Eliza.  How  mild  is  that  rebuke  !  how  merciful ! 
Your  eye,  like  nature's,  penetrates  my  heart;  you 
see  it  weak  as  woman's  resolution  is — impassioned, 
not  impure  ;  conquered,  but  not  corrupted. 

Mrs.  R.  I  see  myself  reflected  in  my  child.  Jus- 
tice demiinds  a  censure;  conscious  recollection 
checks  me  from  pronouncing  it;  but  you  have  a 
brother,  whose  high  soaring  spirit  will  not  brook 


clandestine  marriages  :  your  husband  has  a  father 
of  another  spirit,  as  I  fear,  Alas  !  my  child,  betwixt 
the  lofty  and  the  low,  you  must  steer  well  to  keep 
a  steady  coui-se. 

Eliza.  I  see  my  danger ;  and  though  Bertram's 
ardour  painted  it  in  fainter  colours  than  its  true 
complexion  may  demand,  yet  I  should  hope  the 
nature  of  a  father  cannot  be  s»  stem  as  never  to 
forgive  a  choice  that  disappoints  ;  but,  let  me  hope, 
does  not  disgrace  him. 

Mrs,  R.  The  name  of  Ratcliffe  cannot.  A  daugh- 
ter of  your  house,  in  better  days,  would  hardly 
have  advanced  his  knighthood  higher  than  her 
foot-cloth.  . 

Eliza,  Ay,  madam  ;  but  the  pride  of  birth  does  but    <| 
add  stings  to  poverty.  We  must  forget  those  days.    • 

Mrs.  R,  Your  father  did  not.  ', 

Eliza.  Ah,  my  father  ! — 

Mrs.  R,  Your  brother  never  will. 

Eliza.  Yet  he  is  humble  for  ovu:  sakes.  Think 
what  he  does.  Good  heavens,  my  husband's  father's 
clerk  !  Dear  madam,  tell  me  why  he  did  not  rather 
go  where  his  courage  called  him,  where  his  person 
would  have  graced  the  colours  that  be  carried  1 

Mrs.  R,  Child,  child,  what  colours?  Surely  you 
forget  the  interdiction  of  a  father  barred  him  fi-om 
that  service. 

Eliza.  Alas,  alas ! 

Mrs.  R,  The  bread  would  choke  him  that  he 
earned  under  a  father's  curse. 

Eliza,  We  have  bled  for  our  opinions,  and  we 
have  starved  for  them ;  the  axe,  and  sword,  and 
poverty,  have  made  sad  havoc  with  our  family: 
'tis  time  we  were  at  peace.  The  world  is  now  be- 
fore us  :  on  this  hour  depends  the  fate  of  all  perhaps 
that  are  to  come.  Fredeiick  is  with  his  father ;  he 
is  determined  to  avow  his  marriage,  and  to  meet 
the  consequences.  I  never  saw  Sir  Stephen,  and 
have  nothing  but  conjecture  to  directme;  I  tremble 
for  the  event. 

Mrs,  R,  'Tis  a  distressful  interim ;  and  it  is  now 
the  hour  when  I  expect  your  brother. 

Eliza,  Oh  !  that  is  worse  than  all ;  for  pity's  sake 
hide  me  from  him  till  Frederick  returns :  let  me 
retire. 

Mrs.R.  Come,  then,  my  child !  I  know  not  what 
it  is,  but  sometliing  whispers  me  that  all  will  yet 
be  well, 

Eliza.  Ten  thousand  blessings  on  you  for  that 
cheering  hope :  how  my  heart  bounds  to  embrace 
it !  'Tis  an  auspicious  omen,  and  I  hail  it  like  the 
voice  of  inspiration,  {^Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — Sheva's  House. 

Enter  Dorcas. 

Dorcas,  Why,  Jabal !  I  say,  Jabal !  Where  are 
you,  sluggard? 

Enter  Jabal. 

Jabal.  Here  am  I,  Mother  Dorcas  !  Oh  !  what  a 
starving  star  was  I  born  under,  to  be  the  rich  Jew's 
poor  servant.  No  rest,  no  peace,  whilst  you  are 
awake.  Lud-a-mercy !  if  you  did  but  know  how 
your  pipe  echoes  in  this  empty  house  !^ 

Dorcas,  Child !  child !  you  must  not  think  to  be 
idle  here. 

Jabal.  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  Brush  the 
bare  walls  for  n  breakfast?  A  spider  could  not 
make  a  meal  upon  them. 

Dorcas.  I  warrant  thou  hast  filled  thy  bell}', 
cormorant. 

Jabal.  I  have  not  had  a  bellyful  since  I  belonged 
to  you.  You  take  care  there  shall  be  no  fire  in  the 
kitchen  ;  master  provides  no  prog  upon  the  shelf; 
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so,  between  you  both,  I  have  plenty  of  nothing  but 
cold  and  hunger. 

Dorcas.  Hunger,  indeed!  How  should  thy  sto- 
mach ever  be  filled,  when  there  is  no  bottom  to  it  ? 
'tis  like  the  Dead  Sea,  fathomless. 

Jabal,  'Tis  like  the  Dead  Sea  so  far,  that  neither 
fish  nor  flesh  are  to  be  found  within  it. 

Dorcas.  Sirrah  !  you  have  a  better  master  than 
you  think  for.  It  is  unknown  the  charities  he  gives 
away. 

Jabal.  You're  right,  it  is  unknown ;  at  least  I 
never  found  the  secret  out.  If  it  is  charity  to 
keep  an  empty  cupboard,  he  has  that  to  boast  of: 
the  very  rats  would  run  away  from  such  a  caterer. 
If  it  is  charity  to  clothe  the  naked,  here  is  a 
sample  of  it ;  examine  this  old  drab  ;  you  may  count 
the  threads  without  spectacles  ;  a  spider's  web  is  a 
warm  blanket  to  it.  If  it  is  charity  to  feed  the 
hungry,  I  have  an  empty  stomach  at  his  service  to 
which  his  charity,  at  this  present  moment,  would 
be  very  seasonable. 

Dorcas.  You  must  mortify  your  carnal  appetites  ; 
bow  often  shall  I  teach  you  that  lesson? 

Jabal.  Every  time  I  set  eyes  upon  you. 

Dorcas.  Haven't  you  the  credit  of  belonging  to 
one  of  the  ricliest  men  in  the  city  of  London  ? 

Jabal.  I  wish  I  was  turnspit  to  the  poorest 
oook's-shop  instead.  Oh  !  if  my  master  had  but 
fixed  his  abode  at  Pye-Corner,  or  Pudding-Lane, 
or  Fish-Street-'Hill,  or  any  of  those  savoury  places  ! 
What  am  I  the  fatter  for  the  empty  dignity  of 
Duke's  Place?  I  had  rather  be  a  miser's  heir  than 
a  miser's  servant. 

Dorcas.  And  who  knows  what  may  happen  1 
Master  has  not  a  relation  I  ever  heard  of  in  the 
universal  world. 

Jabal.  No,  he  has  starved  them  all  out.  A  chame- 
leon could  not  live  with  him :  he  would  grudge  him 
even  the  air  he  feeds  on. 

Dorcas.  For  shame,  slanderer!  His  good  deeda 
will  shine  out  in  time. 

Jabal.  I  sha'n't  stand  in  their  light ;  they  may 
shine  through  me,  for  I  am  grown  transparent  in 
his  service.  Had  not  he  like  to  have  been  torn  to 
pieces  t'other  day  by  the  mob,  for  whipping  a 
starved  cat  out  of  his  area"? 

Dorcas.  And  whose  fault  was  that  but  thine,  un- 
gracious boy,  for  putting  it  there?  I  am  sure  I 
have  cause  to  bless  the  gentleman  that  saved  him. 
But,  hush !  here  comes  my  good  master ;  and,  as  I 
live,  the  very  gentleman  with  him.  Ah!  then  I 
,  guess  what  is  going  forward. 

Enter  Sheva  and  Charles  Ratcliffe. 

Sheva.  So,  so,  so  !  What's  here  to  do  with  you? 
Why  are  you  not  both  at  your  work  ? — Dorcas,  a 
cup  of  cold  water — I  am  very  thirsty.  [^Exit  Dorcas. 

Jabal.  Are  you  not  rather  hungry  too,  sir? 

Sheva.  Hold  your  tongue,  puppy !  Get  about 
your  business :  and,  here ;  take  my  hat,  clean  it 
carefully ;  but  mind  you  do  not  brush  it ;  that  will 
wear  off  the  nap. 

Jabal.  The  nap,  indeed !  There  is  no  shelter  for 
a  flea.  [Exit. 

Sheva.  Aha!  I  am  tired.  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Mr.  Ratcliffe.  I  am  an  old  man.  Sit  you  down, 
I  pray  you»  sit  you  down,  and  we  will  talk  a  little. 
{Dorcas  brings  a  glass  of  vmter.)  So,  so,  that  is 
right.  Water  is  goot. — Fie  upon  you,  Dorca^;  why 
do  you  not  offer  the  glass  to  my  guest  before  me  ? 

Dorcas.  Lord  love  him  !  I'd  give  him  wine,  if  I 
had  it. 

Sheva.  No,  no,  it  is  goot  water ;  it  is  better  than 
wine  :  wine  is  heating,  water  is  cooling ;  wine  costs 
monies,  water  comes  for  nothing.  Your  good  health, 
sir.  Oh  !  'tis  delicious,  it  is  satisfying  :  I  was  very 
empty  before ;  my  stomach  was  craving,  now  I  am 


quite  content.  Go  your  ways,  Dorcas  ;  go  your 
ways,  [Exit  Dorcas.]  Sir,  I  have  nothing  to  ask 
vou  to  but  that  water,  which  you  would  not  drink  : 
twas  very  goot  water,  notwithstanding.  Ah  !  Mr. 
Ratcliffe,  I  must  be  very  saving  now :  I  must  pinch 
close. 

Char.  For  what?  Are  you  not  rich  enough  to 
allow  yourself  the  common  comforts  of  life? 

Sheva.  Oh,  yes,  oh,  yes!  I  am  rich  to  be  sur-e. 
Mercy  on  me,  what  a  world  of  monies  should  I  now 
have,  if  I  had  no  pity  in  my  heart !  But  it  melts 
and  melts,  or  else — Oh  !  dear  me,  what  a  heap  it 
would  have  been ! 

Cha.  Pardon  me,  sir,  if  I  say  there  are  some 
seeming  contradictions  in  your  character,  which  I 
cannot  reconcile.  You  give  away  your  money,  it 
should  seem,  with  the  generosity  of  a  prince, 
and  I  hear  you  lament  over  it  in  the  language  of 
a  miser. 

Sheva.  That  is  true,  that  is  very  true  :  I  love  my 
monies,  I  do  love  them  dearly ;  but  I  love  my  fel- 
low-creatures a  little  better. 

Cha.  Seeing  you  are  so  charitable  to  others,  why 
then  can  you  not  spare  a  little  to  yourself? 

Slieva.  Because  I  am  angry  with  myself  for  being 
such  a  baby,  a  child,  a  chicken.  Your  people  do^ 
not  love  me,  what  business  have  I  to  love  your 
people  ?  I  am  a  Jew  ;  my  fathers,  up  to  Abraham, 
all  were  Jews.  Merciless  mankind,  how  you  have 
persecuted  them !  My  family  is  all  gone,  it  is  ex- 
tinct, my  very  name  will  vanish  out  of  memory 
when  I  am  dead.  I  pray  you  pardon  me  !  I'm  very 
old,  and  apt  to  weep  ;  I  pray  you  pardon  me. 

Cha.  I  am  more  disposed  to  subscribe  to  your 
tears  than  to  find  fault  with  them. 

Sheva.  Well,  well,  well!  'tis  natural  for  me  to 
weep,  when  I  reflect  upon  their  sufferings  and  my 
own.  Sir,  you  shall  know— but  I  won't  tell  you 
my  sad  story  :  you  are  young  and  tender-hearted. 
It  is  all  written  down — you  shall  find  it  with  my 
papers  at  my  death. 

Cha.  Sir  !  At  your  death  ?. 

Sheva.  Yes,  sure,  I  must  die  some  time  or  other  : 
though  you  have  saved  my  life  once,  you  cannot 
save  it  always.  I  did  tell  you,  Mr.  Ratclifte,  I 
would  shew  you  my  heart.  Sir,  it  is  a  heart  to  do 
you  all  possible  good  whilst  I  live,  and  to  pay  you 
the  debt  of  gratitude  when  I  die.  I  believe  it  is 
the  only  one  I  owe  to  the  pure  benevolence  of  my 
fellow-creatures. 

Cha.  I  am  sorry  you  have  found  mankind  so  un- 
grateful. 

Sheva.  Not  so,  not  so ;  I  might,  perhaps,  have 
found  them  grateful,  if  I  had  let  them  know  their 
benefactor.  I  did  relieve  their  wants,  but  I  did  not 
court  their  thanks:  they  did  eat  my  bread,  and 
hooted  at  me  for  a  miser. 

Enter  Jabal. 

Jabal.  A  gentleman,  who  says  his  name  is  Ber- 
tram, waits  to  speak  with  yon.  I  fancy  he  comes  to 
borrow  money,  for  he  looks  wondrous  melancholy. 

Sheva.  Hold  your  tongue,  knave ;  what  is  it  to 
you  what  he  comes  for? 

Jabal.  I  am  sure  he  does  not  come  for  dinner, 
for  he  has  not  brought  it  with  him. 

Sheva.  I  pray  you,  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  pass  out  that 
way.  I  would  not  have  yon  meet. — Admit  Mr. 
Bertram.  [Exeunt  Jabal  and  Charles. 

Enter  Frederick. 

You  are  welcome,  Mr.  Bertram  :  our  business  may 
quickly  be  despatched.  You  want  three  hundred 
pounds :  I  have  made  shift  to  scrape  that  sum  to- 
gether, and  it  is  ready  for  you. 

Fred.  Alas,  Sheva !  since  last  I  saw  you  I  am  so 
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totally  andone,  that  it  wonld  now  be  robbery  to 
take  your  money.  My  father  has  expelled  ine  from 
his  house. 

Sheva.  Why  ?  for  what  cause  ? 

Fred.  I  have  married — > 

Sheva.  Well,  that  is  natural  enough. 

Fred.  Mairied  without  his  knowledge. 

Sheva.  So  did  he  without  your's.  What  besides? 

Fred.  Married  a  wife  without  a  farthing. 

Sheva.  Ah  !  that  is  very  silly,  I  must  say. 

Fred.  You  could  not  say  so,  did  you  know  the 
lady. 

Sheva.  That  may  be  ;  but  I  do  not  know  the  lady  : 
you  have  not  named  her  to  me. 

Fred.  The  sister  of  Charles  Ratclifle. 

Sheva.  Ah  !  to  Miss  Ratcliffe?  Is  it  so?  And  she 
is  goot  and  lovely,  but  she  has  no  monies  ;  and  that 
Las  made  your  fader  very  angry  with  you  1 

Fred.  Furious,  irreconcilable. 

Sheva.  Why,  truly,  monies  is  a  goot  thing  ;  and 
your  fader  is  not  the  only  man  in  England  that  does 
think  so.  I  confess  I'm  very  much  of  his  mind  in 
respect  of  monies. 

Fred.  I  know  you  are  ;  therefore,  keep  your 
money,  and  good  morning  to  you. 

Sheva.  Hold,  hold,  be  not  so  hasty  '.If  I  do  lore 
my  monies,  it  may  be  because  I  have  it  in  my  power 
to  tender  them  to  you. 

Fred.  But  I  have  said,  I  never  can  repay  you 
■whilst  you  are  in  this  world. 

Sheva.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  content  to  be  repaid 
-when  1  am  out  of  it.  I  believe  I  have  a  pretty 
many  post  obits  of  that  sort  upon  the  file. 

Fred.  I  do  not  rightly  understand  you. 

Sheva.  Then  pray  you  have  a  little  patience  till 
I'm  better  understood. — Sir  Stephen  had  a  match 
for  you  in  view  ? 

Fred.  He  had. 

Sheva.  What  was  the  lady's  fortune  ? 

Fred.  Ten  thousand  pounds. 

Sheva.  That's  a  goot  round  sum ;  but  you  did 
not  love  her,  and  you  do  love  your  wife"? 

Fred.  As  dearly  as  you  love  your  money. 

Sheva.  A  little  better,  we  will  hope,  for  I  do  lend 
my  monies  to  my  friend.  For  instance,  take  these 
bills  ;  three  hundred  pounds.  What  ails  you  ? — 
They  are  goot  bills,  they  are  bank — oh !  that  I  had 
a  sack  full  of  them!  Come,  come,  I  pray  yon, 
take  them.  They  will  hire  you  very  pretty  lodg- 
ing, and  you  will  be  very  happy  with  your  pretty 
•wife — I  pray  you,  take  them.  Why  will  you  be 
so  hard  with  a  poor  Jew,  as  to  refuse  him  a  goot 
bargain,  when  you  know  he  loves  to  lay  his  monies 
out  to  profit  and  advantage? 

Fred.  Are  you  in  earnest?  You  astonish  me. 

Sheva.  I  am  a  little  astonished  too,  for  I  did  never 
see  a  man  so  backward  to  take  money  :  you  are  not 
like  your  fader.    I  am  afraid  you  are  a  little  proud. 

Fred.  You  shall  not  say  so:  I  accept  your 
generous  tender. 

Sheva.  I  wish  it  was  ten  thousand  pounds,  then 
your  good  fader  would  be  well  content. 

Fred.  Yes  ;  of  two  equal  fortunes,  I  believe  he 
wonld  be  good  enough  to  let  me  take  my  choice. 

Sheva.  Oh !  that  is  very  kind :  he  would  give 
you  the  preference  when  he  had  none  himself. 

Fred.  Just  so  ;  but  what  acknowledgment  shall  I 
give  you  for  these  bills? 

Sheva.  None,  none ;  I  do  acknowledge  them  my- 
self with  very  great  pleasures  in  serving  3'ou,  and 
no  small  pains  in  parting  from  them.  I  pray  you, 
make  yourself  and  pretty  wife  comfortable  with  the 
monies,  and  I  will  comfort  myself,  as  well  as  I  can, 
without  them.  Ah  !  poor  Sheva !  when  thou  art  a 
beggar-man,  who  will  take  pity  of  thee? — Well, 
well,  no  matter!  Now  I  must  take  a  little  walk 
about  my  business — I  pray  you  pardon  my  unpo- 
liteness. 


J'reJ.  No  apology :  I  am  gone.  Farewell,  Sheva! 
Thou  a  miser  !  thou  art  a  prince.  [Exit. 

Sheva.  Jabal !  open  the  door. 

Enter  Jabal. 

Jabal,  'Tis  done,  sir. 

Sheva.  How  now,  sirrah!  Yon  was  listening  at 
the  key^bole? 

Jabal.  Not  I,  sir;  I  was  only  oiling  the  lock: 
you  love  to  have  your  bolts  slip  easily. 

Sheva.  You  are  a  jackanapes ;  I  shall  slip  you 
out  of  my  door  by  and  by.  L^-"'- 

Jabal.  You  may  slip  me  through  the  crack  of  it, 
if  I  stay  much  longer  with  you. — But,  to  be  sure,  I 
did  listen,  that  is  the  truth  of  it.  Hip!  Holloa! 
Mother  Dorcas ! 

Enter  Dorcas, 

O !  I  am  glad  you  are  in  the  way.    Lend  me  your 
one  ear,  and  I'll  tell  you  a  secret. 

Dorcas.  Let  us  hear  it,  Jabal,  I  love  a  secret. 
Come  on  this  side  of  me. 

Jabal.  That's  true  ;  your  left  ear.  Well,  do  you 
hear  me"!  I  have  made  a  discovery. 

Dorcas.  I  have  no  objection  to  a  discovery.  Out 
with  it. 

Jabal.  Mother  Dorcas,  I  have  discovered  that 
our  old  master  is  no  more  a  miser  than  I  am. 

Dorcas.  I  told  you  so. 

Jabal.  So  you  did,  but  that's  not  all :  I  have  found 
out,  besides,  that  he  is  no  Hebrew,  no  more  a  Jew 
than  Julius  Caesar;  for  to  my  certain  knowledge  he 
gives  away  his  money  by  handfuls  to  the  consumers 
of  hog's  flesh. 

Dorcas.  He  is  merciful  to  all  mankind. 

Jabal.  Yes,  and  to  all  sheep  and  oxen,  lambs,  and 
calves  ;  for  he  will  not  .suffer  us  to  touch  a  morsel 
of  their  flesh.  Now,  because  he  lives  without  food, 
that's  no  reason  I  should  starve  for  want  of  eatibj,. 
— Oh,  Mother  Dorcas!  'tis  untold  what  terrible  aiid 
abominable  temptations  I  struggle  with. 

Dorcas.  How  are  you  tempted,  child  ?  Tell  me 
what  is  it  that  moves  you. 

Jabal.  Why,  'tis  the  devil  himself,  in  the  shape 
of  a  Bologna  sausage.  Gracious !  how  my  mouth 
did  water,  as  I  saw  a  string  of  them  dangling  from 
the  pent-house  of  an  oilman's  shop  !  The  fellow 
would'  have  persuaded  me  they  were  made  of  asses' 
flesh. — Oh  !  if  I  could  have  believed  him  ! 

Dorcas.  Oh  !  horrible  !  you  must  not  touch  the 
unclean  beast. 

Jabal.  No,  to  be  sure;  our  people  have  never 
tasted  bacon,  since  they  came  out  of  the  land  of 
Ham. 

Dorcas.  Jabal,  Jabal,  what  an  escape  you  have 
had! 

Jabal.  So  had  the  sausages,  for  my  teeth  quivered 
to  be  at  them. 

Dorcas.  Come,  my  good  lad,  thou  shalt  be  re- 
compensed for  thy  self-denial :  I  have  an  egg  for 
thee  in  the  kitchen. 

Jabal.  I  hope  it  is  an  ostrich's,  for  I  am  mortally 
sharp  set.  Oh,  mother,  I  have  a  thought  in  my 
head — I  will  give  old  master  warning,  and  seek 
my  fortune  elsewhere. 

Dorcas.  Where  will  you  seek  it? 

Jabal.  Where  there  is  plenty  of  prog,  be  assured. 
— I  will  go  upon  the  stage  and  turn  actor :  there  is 
a  great  many  eating  parts,  and  I  hope  to  fill  them 
all.  I  spent  sixpence  t'other  night  upon  a  farce, 
when  there  was  a  notable  fine  leg  of  lamb  served 
up  before  the  audience.  Oh,  how  I  did  long  to  be 
the  attorney !  I  won't  say  so  many  good  things 
would  have  come  out  of  my  mouth,  but  a  pretty 
many  more  would  have  gone  into  it. 

Dorcas.  How  you  ramble,  sirrah !  What  megrims 
you  have  in  your  head! 


Act  III.  Scene  1.] 
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Jahal.  Emptiness  breeds  them. — Mercy,  how 
glad  I  should  be,  to  see  it  written  down  in  my  part 
— Enter  Jahal  with  a  roast  chicken. 

Dorcas.  Come,  come  ;  homelier  fare  must  content 
jou. — Let  us  light  the  lamp,  and  boil  our  egg. 

Jabal.  What!  is  it  between  us  1  One  egg,  and 
two  to  eat  it ! 

Dorcas.  Well,  I  care  not  if  I  spend  sixpence  for 
a  treat,  so  thou  wilt  be  sociable  and  merry  when  it 
is  over. 

Jabal.  Agreed! — only  give  me  good  cheer  for 
my  dinner,  and  we  will  have  good  humour  for  the 
dessert,  lExeunt. 


ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — Mrs.  RalcUffe's  Lodginys. 

EnterMRs.  Ratcliffe  and  Frederick. 

Fred.  Can  you  forgive  me  ?  Has  my  lovely  advo- 
cate sued  out  my  pardon,  and  may  I  now  invoke  a 
blessing  on  my  love  and  me? 

Afr/,.  R.  Heaven  in  its  bounty  bless  you  both  ! — 
May  all  good  fortune  follow  you,  all  comforts  light 
upon  yon,  and  love  and  happiness  ever  subsist  be- 
tween you ! 

Fred.  Such  piety  can  never  pray  in  vain.  Where 
is  Eliza? 

Mrs.  R.  She  does  not  know  you  are  here  :  shall 
I  call  her  ? 

Fred.  Not  yet.  I  have  a  little  sum,  and  you 
must  be  our  banker :  Charles  is  too  proud  to  touch 
it:  his  spirit  is  of  a  pitch  too  high  to  stoop  to 
worldly  matters.  We  have  been  warm  and  cordial 
friends  ;  how  we  may  fare  as  brothers,  heaven  only 
knows  :  I  have  some  fears. 

Mrs.R.  Eiiza  is  impressed  with  the  same  appre- 
hensions ;  but  if  Sir  Stephen  acquiesces,  all  will 
be  well.  I  hope  this  money  is  a  token  of  his  for- 
giveness. 

Fred.  'Twill  serve  to  set  us  out.  I  have  pro- 
vided lodgings  more  commodious.  I  hope  you  will 
permit  Eliza  to  remove  ;  and  I  make  further  suit, 
that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  accompany  her. 

Mrs.  R.  Well ;  but  you  do  not  answer  to  my 
question  of  the  money.  Haven't  you  seen  your 
father? 

Fred.  I  have  seen  him. 

Mrs.  R.  And  explained  to  him 

Fred.  I  have. 

Mrs.R.  Well,  what  says  he  1 

Fred.  If  he  had  said  what  would  have  done  him 
honour,  and  given  ease  to  my  Eliza's  mother,  I 
should  not  have  waited  for  your  question.  But 
nature  must  have  time  to  work  :  I  have  only  stirred 
the  dregs.  May  I  now  see  Eliza?  There  is  a  cloud 
on  my  heart,  also,  which  only  her  bright  presence 
can  dispel. 

Mrs.R.  Ah,  sir!  she  can  be  only  bright  hence- 
forward by  rellection ;  her  sunshine  must  be  caught 
from  vour's  1     However,  I  will  send  her  to  you. 

[Exit. 

Fred.  Oh,  that  my  father  was  now  standing  by 
me  to  behold  her,  and  confess  how  irresistible  she  is! 

Enter  Eliza. 

Oh  my  soul's  joy,  my  treasure,  my  Eliza!  (^E/n- 
bracing  her.^ 

Eliza.  Frederick,  what  tidings? 

Fred.  None  but  of  love,  increasing  with  each 
moment;  glowing  with  every  beam  that  those  soft 
eyes  diffuse,  and  heightened  into  rapture  by  those 
charms,  those  graces,  that  each  look,  word,  motion, 
spread  around  you. 

Eliza.  These   are  fond,  flattering    words ;  but 


Where's  the  consolation  that  you  would  have  givea 
me,  had  you  brought  back  a  pardon  from  your 
father?  This  ardour  only  proves,  that  you  had  too 
much  love,  and  I  too  little  generosity. 

Fred.  Take  courage,  Eliza !  I  have  not  lost  the 
field,  only  prolonged  the  fight:  I  have  but  skir- 
mished with  him  yet ;  he  has  not  felt  my  strength. 
Let  me  set  you  in  sight,  and  if  there  is  a  callous  ia 
his  heart,  (which  I  won't  say  there  is,)  your  eyes, 
my  charmer,  wLU  refine  and  melt  it. 

Eliza.  My  eyes  have  injured  him  too  much  al- 
ready. Oh  !  you  rash  man,  why  did  you  take  such 
pains  to  be  undone  ?  Why  lull  me  into  dreams  of 
happiness,  till  I  forgot  that  I  was  poor  and  wretch- 
ed? Deceiver  of  yourself  and  me,  I  thought  we 
trod  on  flowers,  and  never  spied  the  precipice  be- 
hind you. 

Fred.  I  see  no  precipice  :  I  fear  cone. 

Eliza.  Hear  me,  my  Frederick ;  let  love  stand  oflT 
a  while,  and  give  your  ear  to  reason.  'Tis  fit,  that 
you  should  know  the  heart  for  which  you  have 
risked  so  much.  Our  marriage  was  a  rash  one  ;  be 
that  my  witness  how  I  loved  you,  fornever  till  this 
day,  had  I  the  recollection  of  one  act  that  weighed 
upon  my  conscience,  or  reproached  me  with  the  sin 
of  disobedience  in  the  slightest  instance.  But, 
though  I  wanted  firmness  to  oppose  your  love,  I 
am  not  void  of  courage  to  prevent  your  ruin.  Have 
patience!  hear  me  out.  Sir  Stephen  Bertram  wish- 
ed for  money  ;  I  have  none  to  give  him.  The  for- 
tune of  my  house  is  crushed,  the  spirit  yet  survives, 
even  in  me,  the  weakest,  and,perhaps,  the  humblest 
of  the  name  :  but  I  resist  contempt,  and  if  he  spurns 
my  poverty,  I  have  a  sure  resource  that  shall  com- 
pel him  to  applaud  my  spirit. 

Fred.  What  do -you  mean?  Your  looks,  your 
language,  terrify  me. 

Eliza.  Oh!  I  have  loved  you  far  too  well  to 
trifle.  I  will  convince  the  world  'twas  not  by  in- 
terest my  heart  was  gained.  'Twas  not  to  keep  off 
want,  to  live  at  ease,  and  make  the  noble  relics  of 
my  family  retainers  of  his  charity,  I  married  to  Sir 
Stephen  Bertram's  son  ;  it  was  with  worthier,  purer 
views,  to  share  his  thoughts,  unite  my  heart  to  his, 
and  make  his  happiness  my  own.  These  senlimenis 
are  my  inheritance  ;  if  these  will  not  suffice  for  his 
ambition,  they  will  teach  me  how  to  act  becoming 
of  my  birth,  under  the  imputation  of  his  son's 
seducer. 

Fred.  Hence  with  that  word  !  it  is  a  profanation 
to  your  lips.  Was  ever  man  so  blest,  so  honoured, 
so  exalted,  as  I  am  !  If  pride  will  not  see  it,  if 
avarice  cannot  feel  it,  is  that  a  reason  why  humi- 
lity and  gratitude  should  not  be  blest  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it  ? 

Enter  Mrs.  Ratcliffe. 

Mrs.  R.  Eliza,  your  brother  is  come. 

Eliza.  Leave  me,  I  beseech  you,  Frederick ;  leave 
me  !  Let  me  confer  with  him  alone ;  there's  no  way 
else  to  pacify  him. 

Mrs.  R.  Come,  let  us  yield  to  her  request :  I  do 
believe  she's  right. 

[Exeunt  Mrs.  Ratcliffe  and  Frederick. 

Enter  Charles. 

Char.  Alone!  How  is  my  dear  Eliza?  You  look 
pale,  my  love.  Have  you  been  out,  or  are  3'ou 
going  out?  Has  an  J  tiling  occurred?  You  are  more 
dressed  than  usual. 

Eliza.  Am  I?  No,  sure;  you  have  seen  this 
dress  before.     I  have  nothing  new. 

Char.  I  can't  say  quite  as  much,  for  I  have  a  new 
livelihood  to  seek.  Sir  Stephen  has  discarded  me. 

Eliza.  Oh  !  fie  upon  him  ! 

Char.  No,  no !  the  man  is  worldly  wise ;  no  more. 
He  has  a  son,  Eliza;  and  he  has  found  out  I  have  t 
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sister.  Who  can  blame  him?  Beauty  is  a  danger- 
ous thing  when  honour  does  not  guard  it.  But  I 
know  what  my  Eliza  is  ;  and,  therefore,  to  confute 
suspicion,  and  put  this  careful  merchant  at  his  ease, 
we  will  cut  short  the  question,  and  retire  from 
London. 

Eliza.  Where  must  we  go? 

Char.  Far  enough  off  for  his  repose,  be  sure.  I 
am  sorry  on  account  of  Frederick,  for  I  love  bim  ; 
but  he  has  been  too  frequent  in  his  visits  here,  and 
he  knows  I  think  so.  He  will  be  happier  for  our 
parting. 

Eliza.  I  doubt  that.    Is  your  resolution  taken  ? 

Char.  Irrecoverable.  Northward  is  my  point. 
Where  is  my  mother?  I  would  speak  with  her. 

Eliza.  Stay  I  Hear  your  sister  first. 

CAar.  What  ails  you  1  What  is  coming?  Why 
do  you  tremble? 

Eliza.  Oh,  Charles!  {Weeps,  and  hides  her  face.) 

Char,  What  is  it  ?  speak. 

Eliza,  I  am  the  wife  of  Frederick. 

Char.  Heaven  and  good  angels  forbid  it ! 

Eliza.  Heaven  and  good  angels,  as  I  hope,  hare 
witnessed  it. 

Char.  Rash  girl,  you  have  undone  him.  Torn 
asunder  nature's  strongest  tie ;  set  father  against 
son.  When  was  the  name  of  Ratcliffe  dishonoured 
until  now  1  I've  done  with  you. 

Eliza.  Charles !  Brother !  Benefactor !  Is  there 
yet  a  name  more  tender,  an  appeal  more  sacred? 
Did  hard  fortune  leave  me  only  one  protector, 
one  dear  friend!  and  will  not  he  forgive  me? 
Take  me,  then,  and  hurl  me  to  the  ground,  as 
one  not  worth  preserving.  ( Throws  herself  on 
his  neck.^ 

Cha.  Wretched  Eliza!  did  I  ever  till  this  mo- 
ment meet  your  embrace  with  coldness?  Have  I 
not  loved  you,  heaven  and  earth,  how  much  !  How 
then  have  I  deserved  to  be  dishonoured  by  you,  and 
to  have  my  name  stamped  as  the  joint  seducer  of  a 
fond,  weak  youth,  who  will  have  cause  to  execrate 
the  hour  when  first  he  called  me  friend  1 

Eliza.  Strike  me  not  to  the  heart  with  your  re- 
proaches, but  in  pity  hear  me.  I  am  not  lightly- 
minded,  not  ignobly  taught  how  to  distinguish 
honour,  for  I  am  your  sister,  and  have  a  saint  that 
does  not  blush  to  call  me  daughter :  she  has  pro- 
nounced my  pardon. 

Char.  She  is  all  pity ;  sorrow  has  melted  her 
fond  heart  to  weakness. 

Eliza.  And  can  you  find  no  excuse  for  mine? 
What  have  I  known  but  sorrow,  except  gratitude 
to  you,  and  love  to  Frederick?  Cannot  you  allow  for 
a  fond,  sorrow-melted  heart  in  me  as  well  as  in  my 
mother?  You  said  but  now,  that  as  a  friend  you 
loved  him  :  I  love  him  as  a  friend;  but  woman's 
friendship  to  your  sex,  when  years,  affections,  sen- 
timents so  harmonize,  as  Frederick's  with  mine, 
how  long  will  it  retain  its  station  in  two  hearts  be- 
fore it  draws  them  closer,  and  unites  them  as 
you  see? 

Char.  We'll  have  no  more  of  this,  Eliza.  There 
is  a  weakness  lurking  at  my  heart,  that  warns  me 
how  I  trust  myself  too  far  :  you  have  made  wreck 
of  your  own  honour,  wretched  girl ;  I  may  still 
rescue  mine.  \_E.xit. 

Enter  FREDERICK  and  Mrs.  Ratcliffe. 

Mrs.R.  Eliza!  my  dear  child!  how  has  it  passed? 

Fred.  It  is  too  plain  how  it  has  passed.  She  is 
in  tears,  pale,  and  trembling.  By  my  soul,  it  is 
too  much ! 

Eliza.  Hush,  hush  !  be  still. 

Fred,  She'll  faint ;  by  heavens,  she'll  faint.  Oh, 
monstrous  cruelty  ;  why  did  I  leave  her?  why  did 
you  persuade  me? 

Eliza.  Give  me  your  arm.     Lead  me  into  the 


other  room ;  I  shall  recover  there,  if  you  will  be 
patient.  lExeunt. 

Scene  II.— ^iV  Stephen  Bertram's  House 
Enter  SiR  STEPHEN  Bertram  and  Saunders. 

Sir  S.  Well,  Saunders,  what  news  have  you  beea 
able  to  collect  of  my  undutiful  son? 

Saun,  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Bertram,  but  I  am 
told  he  has  settled  himself  in  very  handsome  lodg- 
ings, and  is  gone  to  remove  his  lady  to  them. 

Sir  S.  His  lady,  do  you  call  her?  Can  you  find 
no  fitter  term?  Where  should  he  get  the  means  to 
settle?  He  was  not  furnished  with  them  by  me ; 
who  else  will  do  it?  If  he  attempts  to  raise  money 
upon  expectancies,  be  it  at  their  peril  who  are  fools 
enough  to  trust  him  :  no  prudent  man  will  be  his 
bubble.  If  I  were  sure  that  was  his  practice,  I 
should  hold  it  matter  of  conscience  to  advertise 
against  his  debts. 

Saun,  Perhaps  there  maybe  some  persons  in  the 
world,  who  think  you  will  not  always  hold  out 
against  an  only  son. 

_  Sir  S.  Then  let  those  persons  smart  for  their  opi- 
nion. They  little  know  the  feelings  of  an  injured 
father ;  they  cannot  calculate  my  hopes,  my  dis- 
appointments, my  regret?  He  might  have  had  a 
lady  with  an  ample  fortune.  A  wife  without  a  shil- 
ling is — but  what  avails  complaint?  Could  yoa 
learn  nothing  further,  who  supplies  him,  Avho  holds 
him  up? 

Saun.  I  hear  that  he  had  money  of  your  broker, 
Sheva. 

Sir  S.  That  must  be  false  intelligence.  He  will  ■ 
as  soon  make  gold  by  transmutation,  as  wring  it 
from  the  gripe  of  that  old  usurer.  No,  no,  Sheva  i» 
too  wary,  too  much  a  Jew,  to  help  him  with  a 
shilling. 

Saun,  Yet  I  was  so  informed  by  his  own  servant, 
Jabal.  He  says  Mr.  Bertram  came  to  old  Sheva's 
house  by  appointment ;  tliat  he  overheard  their 
whole  conversation,  in  which  your  son  very 
honourably  stated  the  utter  ruin  your  displea- 
sure had  brought  upon  him,  and  would  have 
refused  the  money,  but  that  old  Sheva  forced  it 
upon  him. 

Sir  S.  It  mocks  all  belief;  it  only  proves,  that 
Sheva,  the  most  inveterate  miser  in  existence,  has 
a  fellow  Jew  for  his  servant,  one  of  the  completest 
liars  in  creation. 

Saun.  I  am  apt  to  give  him  credit  for  the  fact, 
notwithstanding. 

Sir  S.  Then  give  me  leave  to  say,  you  have 
more  faith  than  most  men  living.  Was  I  to  give  so 
much  credit,  Mr.  Saunders,  I  should  soon  stop. 

Saun,  I  am  not  quite  so  fixed  in  my  persuasion 
of  old  Sheva's  character  as  you  are.  In  his  deal- 
ings, all  the  world  knows  he  is  punctually  honest; 
no  man's  character  stands  higher  in  the  Alley ;  and 
his  servant  tells  me,  though  he  starves  himself,,  he 
is  secretly  very  charitable  to  others. 

Sir  S.  Yes,  this  you  may  believe,  if  you  are  dis- 
posed to  take  one  Jew's  word  for  another  Jew's 
character.  I  am  obstinate  against  both  ;  and  if  he 
has  supplied  the  money,  as  I  am  sure  it  must  be  on 
usurious  principles,  as  soon  as  ever  I  have  the  old 
raiser  in  my  reach,  I  will  wring  either  the  trutli 
from  his  lips,  or  the  life  out  of  his  carcase. 

Enter  Sheva. 

Sheva,  How  does  my  worthy  master?  I  am  your 
very  humble  servant,  goot  Sir  Stephen  Bertram.  I 
have  a  little  private  business  to  impart  to  you,  with 
your  goot  leave,  and  if  your  leisure  serves. 

Sir  S,  Leave  us,  if  you  please.  [^Exil  Saunders. 

Sheva,  Aha!  I  am  very  much  fatigued.  There  is 
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great  throng  and  press  in  the  offices  at  the  Bank, 
and  I  am  aged  and  feeble. 

Sir  S.  Hold,  sir.  Before  I  welcome  you  within 
these  doors,  or  suffer  you  to  sit  down  m  my  pre- 
sence, I  demand  to  know,  explicitly,  and  without 
prevarication,  if  you  have  furnished  my  son  with 
money  secretly,  and  without  my  leave  ? 

Sheva.  If  I  do  lend,  ought  I-  not  to  lend  it  in 
secret  1  If  I  do  not  ask  your  leave.  Sir  Stephen, 
may  I  not  dispose  of  my  own  monies  according  to 
my  own  liking?  But  if  it  is  a  crime,  I  do  wish  to 
ask  you  who  is  my  accuser?  that,  I  believe,  is 
justice  every  where  ;  and  in  your  happy  country  I 
do  think  it  is  law  likewise. 

Sir  S.  Very  well,  sir ;  you  shall  have  both  law 
and  justice.  The  information  comes  from  your  own 
servant,  Jabal.     Can  you  controvert  it  1 

Sheva.  I  do  presume  to  say,  my  servant  ought 
not  to  report  his  master's  secrets  ;  but  I  will  not 
say  he  has  not  spoken  the  truth. 

Sir  S.  Then  you  confess  the  fact. 

Sheva.  I  humbly  think  there  is  no  call  for  that : 
you  have  the  information  from  my  footboy.  I  do 
not  deny  it. 

Sir  S.  And  the  sum — 

Sheva.  I  do  not  talk  of  the  sum.  Sir  Stephen, 
that  is  not  my  practice  ;  neither,  under  favour,  is 
ifly  footboy  my  cashier.  If  he  be  a  knave,  and 
listen  at  my  key-hole,  the  more  shame  his ;  I  am 
not  in  the  fault. 

Sir  S.  Not  in  the  fault!  AVretch,  miser,  usurer! 
You  never  yet  let  loose  a  single  guinea  from  your 

fripe,  but  with  a  view  of  doubling  it  at  the  return, 
know  what  you  are. 

Sheva.  Indeed !  'tis  more  than  I  will  say  of  my- 
self. I  pray  you,  goot  Sir  Stephen,  take  a  little 
time  to  know  my  heart  before  you  rob  me  of  my 
reputation.  I  am  a  Jew,  a  poor  defenceless  Jew  ; 
that  is  enough  to  make  me  miser,  usurer.  Alas !  I 
cannot  help  it. 

SirS.  No  matter:  you  are  caught  in  your  own 
trap.  I  tell  you  now,  my  son  is  ruined,  disinherited, 
undone.  One  consolation  is,  that  you  have  lost 
your  money. 

Sheva.  If  that  be  a  consolation  you  are  very 
welcome  to  it.  If  my  monies  are  lost,  my  motives 
are  not. 

Sir  S.  I'll  never  pay  one  farthing  of  his  debts. 
He  has  offended  me  for  life ;  refused  a  lady  with  ten 
thousand  pounds,  and  married  a  poor  miss  without 
a  doit. 

Sheva.  Xes,  I  do  understand  your  son  is  married. 

SirS.  Do  you  sol  By  the  same  token  I  under- 
stand you  to  be  a  villain. 

Sheva.  Aha  !  that  is  a  very  bad  word  ;  villain. 
I  did  never  think  to  hear  that  word  from  one  who 
says  he  knows  me.  I  pray  you,  now,  permit  me 
to  speak  to  you  a  word  or  two  in  my  own  defence. 
I  have  done  great  deal  of  business  for  you.  Sir 
Stephen;  have  put  a  pretty  deal  of  monies  in  your 
pocket  by  my  pains  and  labours;  I  did  never 
wrong  you  of  one  sixpence  in  my  life;  I  was  con- 
tent with  my  lawful  commission ;  how  can  I  be 
a  villain'? 

Sir  S.  Do  you  not  uphold  the  son  against  the 
father  1 

Sheva.  I  do  uphold  the  son,  but  not  against  the 
fader :  it  is  not  natural  to  suppose  the  oppressor 
and  the  fader  one  and  the  same  person.  I  did  see 
your  son  struck  down  to  the  ground  with  sorrow, 
cut  to  the  heart :  I  did  not  stop  to  ask  whose  hand 
had  laid  him  low ;  I  gave  him  mine,  and  raised 
him  up. 

Sir  S.  You !  you  to  talk  of  charity ! 

Sheva.  I  do  not  talk  of  it :  I  feel  it. 

Sir  S.  What  claim  have  you  to  generosity,  hu- 
manity, or  any  manly  virtue?  Which  of  your 
money-raaking  tribe  ever  had  sense  of  pity  ?  Shew 


me  the  terms  on  which  you  have  lent  this  money, 
if  yon  dare !  Exhibit  the  dark  deed,  by  which 
you  have  meshed  your  victim  in  the  snares  of 
usury ;  but  be  assured,  I'll  drag  you  to  the  light, 
and  publish  your  base  dealings  to  the  world. 
{Catches  him  by  the  sleeve.) 

Sheva.  Take  your  hand  from  my  coat ;  my  coat 
and  I  are  very  old,  and  pretty  well  worn  out  toge- 
ther. There,  there  !  be  patient.  Moderate  your 
passions,  and  you  shall  see  my  terms  :  they  are  in 
little  compass :  fair  dealings  may  be  comprised  in 
few  words. 

Sir  S,  If  they  are  fair,  produce  them. 
Sheva.  Let  me  see,  let  me  see  !  Ah,  poor  Sheva ! 
I  do  so  tremble,  I  can  hardly  hold  my  papers.  So, 
so !    Now  I  am  right.   Aha !  here  it  is. 
Sir  S.  Let  me  see  it. 

Sheva.  Take  it.  (Gives  a  paper.)  Do  you  not  see 
it  now?  Have  you  cast  your  eye  over  it?  Is  it 
not  right  1  I  am  no  more  than  broker,  look  you. 
If  there  is  a  mistake,  point  it  out,  and  I  will 
correct  it. 

Sir  S.  (Reads.)  Ten  thousand  pounds,  invested 
in  the  three  per  cents  money,  of  Eliza,  late  Ratcliffe  , 
now  Bertram. 

Sheva.  Even  so.  A  pretty  tolerable  fortune  for 
a  poor  disinherited  son,  not  worth  one  penny. 
Sir  S.  I'm  thunderstruck ! 
Sheva.  Are  you  so  ?  I  was  striick  too,  but  not  by 
thunder.  And  what  has  Sheva  done  to  be  called 
villain'?  I  am  a  Jew,  what  then  ?  Is  that  a  reason 
none  of  my  tribe  should  have  a  sense  of  pity?  You 
have  no  great  deal  of  pity  yourself,  but  I  do  know 
many  noble  British  merchants  that  abound  in  pity, 
therefore  I  do  not  abuse  your  tribe. 

Sir  S.  I  am  confounded  and  ashamed  ;  I  see  my 
fault,  and  most  sincerely  ask  your  pardon. 

Sheva.  Goot  lack,  goot  lack!  that  is  too  much. 
I  pray  you,  goot  Sir  Stephen,  say  no  more  ;  you'll 
bring  the  blush  upon  ray  cheek,  if  you  demean 
yourself  so  far  to  a  poor  Jew,  who  is  your  very 
humble  servant  to  command. 

Sir  S.  Did  my  son  know  Miss  Ratcliffe  had  this 
fortune'? 

Sheva.  When  ladies  are  so  handsome,  and  so 
goot,  no  generous  man  will  ask  about  their  for- 
tune< 

Sir  S,  'Tis  plain  I  was  not  that  generous  man. 
Sheva.    No,  no;    you  did  ask  about  nothing 
else. 

Sir  S.  But  how,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  did  she 
come  by  it  ? 

Sheva.  If  you  did  give  me  money  to  buy  stock, 
would  you  not  be  much  offended  were  I  to  ask  you 
how  you  came  by  it? 

Sir  S.  Her  brother  was  my  clerk.  I  did  not 
think  he  had  a  shilling  in  the  world. 

Sheva.  And  yet  you  turned  him  upon  the  world, 
where  he  has  found  a  great  many  shillings.  The 
world,  you  see,  was  the  better  master  of  the  two. 
Well,  Sir  Stephen,  I  will  humbly  take  my  leave. 
You  wished  your  son  to  marry  a  lady  with  ten 
thousand  pounds ;  he  has  exactly  fulfilled  your 
wishes :  I  do  presume  you  will  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  tarn  him  out  of  doors,  and  disinherit  him 
for  that. 

Sir  S.  Go  on,  I  merit  your  reproof.  I  shall 
henceforward  be  ashamed  to  look  you  or  my  son 
in  the  face. 

Sheva.  To  look  me  in  the  face  is  to  see  nothing 
of  my  heart ;  to  look  upon  your  son,  and  not  to 
love  him,  I  should  have  thought  had  been  im- 
possible. Sir  Stephen,  I  am  your  very  humble 
servant. 

SirS.  Farewell,  friend  Sheva!  Can  you  for- 
give me? 

Sheva.  can  orgive  my  enemy  ;  much  more  my 
friend.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  IV. 


Scene  I.— A  Chamber. 
Etiler  Sir  Stephen  Bertram  anrf  Saunders. 

Sir  S.  I  am  wrong,  Saunders,  totally  wrong,  in 
the  manner  I  have  resented  my  son's  marriage. 

Saun.  I  am  happy  to  hear  you  say  so.  I  flattered 
myself  you  would  not  hold  out  long  against  a  wor- 
thy son.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  father  to  re- 
sent so  deeply. 

Sir  S.  Very  true,  Saunders,  very  true  ;  my  heart 
is  not  a  hard  one  ;  but  the  lady  he  has  married  has 
ten  thousand  pounds  for  her  fortune. 

Saun.  Oh !  that  indeed  makes  all  the  difference 
in  life.  This  is  a  mollifying  circumstance,  I  confess. 

Sir  S.  I  know  not  how  she  came  by  it.  It  seems 
to  be  the  work  of  magic  ;  but  so  it  surely  is ;  I  saw 
the  stock  in  Sheva's  hands. 

Saun.  "Well,  sir,  you  could  not  have  it  from  bet- 
ter hands  than  from  the  author  himself. 

Sir  S.  How  !  W^hat !  from  Sheva !  Impossible  ! 
RatclifTe  is  of  a  great  family.  Some  sudden  wind- 
fall ;  some  relation  dead.  You'll  see  him  in  mourn- 
ing the  next  time  you  meet. 

Satin.  He  has  not  put  it  on  yet,  for  I  left  him  this 
minute  in  the  counting-house:  he  is  waiting  to 
speak  with  you. 

Sir  S.  So,  so,  so  !  Now  then  the  news  will  come 
out.  But  pr'ythee,  don't  let  the  gentleman  wait. 
We  must  make  up  for  past  slights  by  double  civi- 
lity. Pray  inform  Mr.  Ratcliffe  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  receive  his  commands. 

Saun,  O,  money  !  money  !  what  a  qualifier  thou 
art !  [Exit 

Sir  S.  Now  I  shall  be  curious  to  see  how  this 
young  man  will  carrj-  himself  in  prosperity.  Had 
I  but  staid  one  day  longer  without  discharging  him, 
I  could  have  met  him  with  a  bettter  face. 

Enter  Charles  Ratcliffe. 

Char.  Sir  Stephen  Bertram,  I  shall  not  engi-oss 
much  of  your  time.  My  business  will  be  des- 
patched in  a  very  few  words. 

Sir  S.  Whatever  commands  you  may  have  for 
me,  Mr.  RatclifJ'e,  I  am  perfectly  at  your  service. 

Char.  I  don't  doubt  it,  sir ;  but  I  shall  not  put 
your  spirit  to  any  great  trial.  My  explanation  will 
not  be  a  hostile  one,  unless  you  choose  to  under- 
stand it  as  such. 

SirS.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  wish  it.  Good  terms 
between  near  connexions,  you  know,  sir,  should 
always  be  cultivated. 

Char.  You  are  pleased  to  be  facetious ;  but  your 
irony  will  not  put  me  by  from  telling  you,  that  your 
son's  connexion  with  my  family  is  no  match  of  my 
making.  If  my  sister  has  dishonoured  herself,  it 
behoves  me  to  say,  and  to  say  it  on  my  solemn 
word,  that  the  whole  transaction  was  kept  per- 
fectly secret  from  me,  and  has  received  every 
mark  of  my  displeasure  and  resentment  that  I,  as 
yet,  had  an  opportunity  to  give  it. 

aSjVjS.  Proud  as  Lucifer  himself!  (Aside.)  Well, 
sir,  if  you  are  dissatisfied  with  the  match,  I  can 
only  say  I  am  not  in  the  fault  of  it :  but  when  you 
say  your  sister  is  dishonoured,  I  protest  I  do  not 
perfectly  understand  you  ;  nor  did  I  quite  expect 
such  an  expression  from  you. 

Char.  Probably  you  did  not ;  your  studies,  per- 
haps, have  laid  more  in  the  book  of  accounts  than 
in  the  book  of  honour. 

Sir  S.  You  are  very  high,  sir  ;  I  am  afraid  your 
unexpected  good  fortune  has  rather  intoxicated 
you. 

Char.  No,  sir;  the  best  good  fortune  I  have 
known  this  day,  was  that  which  discharged  me 


from  your  connexion,  not  this  which  unwillingly 
imposes  it  upon  me. 

Sir  S.  Very  well,  Mr.  Ratcliffe.  It  was  not  with 
this  sort  of  conversation  I  was  prepared  to  enter- 
tain you  ;  the  sooner  we  put  an  end  to  it  the  better  : 
only  this  I  must  take  leave  to  tell  you,  that  the  for- 
tune of  the  family  into  which  your  sister  has  mar- 
ried, is  by  no  means  overbalanced  by  the  fortune 
she  has  brought  into  it. 

Char.  Ay,  now  your  heart's  come  out :  that  mer- 
cenary taunt  is  all  you  have  to  say.  But  had  my 
wish  prevailed,  you  never  should  have  had  it  in 
your  power  to  utter  Ratclifte's  name,  without  a 
blush  for  your  unwarranted  suspicion  of  his  honour. 

[Exit. 

SirS.  He's  mad  ;  his  head  is  turned :  prosperity 
has  overset  him.  If  the  sister  of  the  same  blood  is 
provided  with  no  better  brains,  poor  Frederick  has 
made  a  precious  bargain.  We  shall  breed  candidates 
for  Bedlam.  [Exit. 

Scene  II. — Sheva's  House. 

Enter  Sheva. 

Sheva.  Aha !  Very  goot !  very  goot !  I  am  at 
home.  Now  I  will  sit  down  in  my  own  parlour, 
and  not  ask  leave  of  anybody.  I  did  not  think  I 
could  have  given  so  large  a  sum  away,  and  yet  out- 
lived it ;  but  I  am  pretty  well.  There  is  but  one 
man  in  the  world  poorer  than  he  was,  and  he  is 
going  out  of  it :  and  there  is  a  couple,  at  least,  a 
a  great  deal  happier,  and  they  are  coming  into  it. 
Well,  well  !  that  is  two  for  one, — cent  per  cent, 
so  I  have  made  a  pretty  goot  bargain.  Now  I  will 
ring  my  bell,  and  order  my  dinner  :  yes,  yes,  I  will 
eat  my  dinner,  for  I  am  hungry.     (Sits. — Rings.) 

Enter  Jabal. 

Oh  !  you  knave  !  Oh  !  you  picklock  !  how  dare 
you  listen  at  my  door,  and  hear  my  secrets?  Sirrah, 
I  will  have  your  ears  nailed  to  it ! — Don't  you 
speak,  don't  you  speak  :  you  will  make  me  angry, 
and  that  will  spoil  my  appetite.  What  have  you 
got  in  the  house  for  my  repast  1 

Jabal.  Plenty,  as  good  luck  will  have  it. 

Sheva,  Plenty,  say  you  !  What  is  it  ?  Let  me 
hear. 

Jabal.  One  egg-shell,  and  the  skins  of  three  po- 
tatoes :  shall  I  serve  them  up  at  once,  or  make  two 
courses  of  themf 

Sheva.  How  now,  you  jackanapes?  One  egg- 
shell is  not  thing  goot  for  a  hungry  man.  Have  you 
left  some  of  the  potatoes  in  the  skins  1 

Jabal.  Not  an  atom ;  you  may  have  the  broth 
they  were  boiled  in.    . 

Sheva.  You  are  a  saucy  knave,  to  make  a  joke  of 
your  master.  Do  you  think  I  will  keep  a  jack- 
pudding  in  my  house  like  yon,  to  listen  at  my  key- 
hole, and  betray  my  conversation  ?  Why  did  you 
say  I  gave  away  my  monies  1 

Jabal.  What  harm  did  I  do  ■!  Nobody  believed 
me. 

Sheva.  Go  your  ways,  go  your  ways  ;  you  are 
not  for  my  purpose — you  are  not  fit  to  be  trusted  : 
you  do  let  your  idle  tongue  run  away  with  you. 

Jabal.  That  is  because  you  won  t  employ  my 
teeth. 

Sheva.  You  do  prate  too  much  ;  you  do  chatter, 
and  bring  your  poor  master  into  great  straits :  I 
have  been  much  maltreated  and  abused. 

Jabal.  Have  you  so  ?  I  wish  to  goodness  I  had 
been  by. 

Sheva.  Sirrah !  you  wish  you  had  been  by,  to  i 
hear  your  master  abused !  j 

Jabal.  Yes  ;  for  I  would  have  dealt  the  fellowJ 
that  abused  you,  such  a  recompense  in  the  fifth 
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button,  that  my  friend  Mendoza  should  not  have 
placed  it  better.  D — n  it !  do  you  think  I  would 
stand  by,  and  hear  my  master  abused? 

Sheva.  Don't  you  swear,  don't  you  swear :  that 
is  goot  lad,  but  don't  you  swear. 

Jabal.  No,  by  the  living — ■!  though  T  may  be 
starved  in  your  service,  I  will  die  in  your  defence. 

Sheva.  Well,  well ;  you  are  a  merry  knave.  But 
my  eyes  do  water  a  little:  the  air  is  sharp,  and 
they  are  weak.  Go  your  ways,  go  your  ways  ; — ■ 
send  Dorcas  to  me.  [Exit  /a6a/.J  I  cannot  tell 
what  ails  my  heart  all  this  day  long,  it  is  so  trouble- 
some. I  have  spent  ten  thousand  pounds  to  make 
it  quiet ;  but  there  must  be  a  little  fraction  more; 
I  must  give  the  poor  knave  something  for  his  good- 
will.   Oh  dear,  oh  dear  !  what  will  become  of  me? 

Enter  Dorcas. 

So,  so !  Come  hither,  Dorcas.  Why  do  you  look 
sad?  What  ails  you, girl  1  Why  do  you  cry? 

Dorcas.  Because  you  are  going  to  turn  away 
Jabal.  He  is  the  kindliest,  willingest,  good-na- 
tur'dest  soul  alive;  the  house  will  be  a  dungeon 
without  Jabal. 

Sheva.  Then  tell  him,  'tis  at  your  request  I  let 
him  stay  in  this  dungeon.  Say,  that  I  was  very 
angry  with  him,  but  that  you  pacified  my  anger. 

iforcas.  Lord  love  your  heart !  that  is  so  like 
yon. 

Sheva.  Hark  you,  Dorcas  ;  I  will  give  you  this 
piece  of  money  to  make  the  poor  knave  merry  ;  but 
mind  that  you  bestow  it  on  him  as  your  own  little 
present,  and  promise  not  to  say  it  comes  from  me. 

Dorcas.  Well ;  to  be  sure  you  do  not  give  your 
money  like  other  people.  If  ever  I  do  a  good  turn, 
I  take  care  the  person  I  favour  should  know  from 
whence  it  comes,  that  so  he  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  returning  it. 

Sheva.  Well,  Dorcas,  you  take  your  course,  and 
I  take  mine.  Now  I  will  go  and  beg  a  bit  of  dinner  of 
a  friend.  You  are  a  very  good  housewife,  Dorcas  ; 
you  do  keep  an  empty  kitchen  and  a  clean  cup- 
board. 

Dorcas.  And  whose  fault  is  that?    How  many 

Eeople  are  feasting  abroad  at  your  cost,  whilst  you 
ave  a  famine  at  home? — But  here  comes  your 
friend  and  neighbour,  Mrs.  Goodison  ;  she  will  take 
care  of  you.  [^Exit. 

Enter  MRS.  Goodison. 

Mrs.  G.  Ah  !  my  good  sir,  I  perceive  you  are  at 
your  old  sport ;  no  smoke  in  your  chimney — no  cloth 
upon  your  table — full  coflers,  and  an  empty  cup- 
board. 

Sheva.  No,  no ;  my  coffers  are  not  full ;  I  am 
very  poor  just  now. 

Mrs.  G.  Come,  then,  and  partake  with  one  whom 
your  bounty  has  made  rich. 

Sheva.  Do  not  talk  of  my  bounty;  I  do  never 
give  away  for  bounty's  sake  ;  if  pity  wrings  it  from 
my  heart,  whether  I  will  or  not,  then  I  do  give  : 
how  can  I  help  it? 

Mrs.  G.  Well,  sir,  I  can  be  silent,  but  I  cannot 
forget.  And  now,  if  you  will  come  and  share  my 
grateful  meal,  perhaps  I  can  shew  you  one  of  the 
loveliest  objects  in  creation,  a  beautiful  and  amiable 
young  bride,  who,  with  her  husband  and  mother,  is 
now  my  lodger.  She  was  married  this  very  morn- 
ing to  your  friend.  Sir  Stephen  Bertram's  son,  who, 
between  you  and  me,  has  brought  himself  into  sad 
trouble  with  his  father  by  the  match.  But  surely, 
if  there  is  a  woman  upon  earth  worth  a  man's  being 
fuined  for,  it  must  be  this  young  creature. — So  mo- 
dest— so  sweet-tempered — so  engaging !  Oh,  that 
Sir  Stephen  had  your  heart ! 

Sheva.  It  might  be  inconvenient  to  him  if  he 
had  :  it  is  not  kept  for  nothing,  I  assure  you. 


Mrs.  G.  You  would  not  tarn  such  a  daughter-in- 
law  from  your  doors. 

Sheva.  Nor  will  he,  perhaps. 

Mrs.  G.  Ah,  sir !  I  know  a  little  better :  this 
poor  young  gentleman  himself  told  me  he  was 
ruined.  ''  But  don't  be  afraid  to  take  me  into 
your  house,"  added  he,  with  a  sigh  that  went  to 
my  heart ;  "  I  am  provided  with  the  means  of  doing 
justice  to  you,  by  a  generous  friend,"  shewing  me 
a  bank  bill  of  one  hundred  pounds.  Heaven  bless 
the  generous  friend  !  quoth  I ;  and  at  that  moment  I 
thought  of  you,  my  good  Mr.  Slieva,  who  rescued 
me  from  the  like  distress  when  my  poor  husband 
died. 

Sheva.  You  may  think  of  me,  Mrs.  Goodison ; 
but  I  beg  you  will  not  speak  of  me  in  the  hearing  of 
your  lodgers. 

Mrs.  G.  Well,  well,  sir;  if  I  must  not  speak,  I 
must  not.  Yet  a  strange  thing  came  out  in  conver- 
sation with  the  mother  of^the  bride,  a  very  excel- 
lent lady,  from  whom  I  found  out  that  she  is  the 
widow  of  that  very  gentleman  we  knew  at  Cadiz, 
by  the  name  of  Don  Carlos  only,  and  to  whom,  I 
believe,  you  think  yourself  under  some  obligations 
in  your  escape  from  that  country. 

Sheva.  Mercies  upon  his  heart !  he  was  the  pre- 
server of  my  life  !  but  for  his  charitable  succour, 
this  poor  body  would  have  fed  the  fires  of  an  Ajito 
da  fe.  Is  it  possible  Mrs.  Ratclifl'e  is  the  widow 
of  my  benefactor  ? 

Mrs.  G,  Most  certain  that  she  is,  which  you  may 
soon  be  convinced  of;  but  I  perceive  you  know 
the  lady's  name. 

Sheva.  Did  you  not  name  the  lady  yourself? 

Mrs.  G.  No,  on  my  word.  Ah,  sir !  you  are 
fairly  caught;  you  have  betrayed  yourself.  Ill 
deeds,  they  say,  will  come  to  light,  and  so  will 
good  ones,  it  should  seem. 

Sheva.  Hold  your  tongue,  hold  your  tongue ; 
you  forget  that  I  am  fasting,  and  without  a  dinner. 
Go  your  ways,  and  I  will  follow  ;  you  are  nimble, 
I  am  slow :  you  will  be  shamed  with  your  lodgers, 
if  they  see  you  with  a  poor  old  Jew  like  me. 

Mrs.  G.  Ah  !  You  are  cunning  in  your  charities  ; 
but  I'll  do  as  you  would  have  me,  and  be  ready  at 
the  door,  to  receive  and  welcome  you.  [Exit. 

Sheva.  The  widow  of  my  preserver  from  the  in- 
quisitors of  Cadiz,  and  the  mother  of  my  rescuer 
from  the  mob  of  London !  Dear  me,  dear  me ! 
How  Providence, disposes  all  things!  The  friend 
that's  dead  wants  nothing  ;  the  friend  that  is  alive 
shall  likewise  want  nothing  that  I  can  give  him  : 
for  I  will  die  quickly  myself  and  give  him  all. — 
Goot  lack  !  goot  lack  !  when  I  did  heap  up  monies 
with  such  pains  and  labour,  I  did  always  think  that 
I  should  find  a  use  for  them  at  last.  [Exit, 

Scene  III. — Mrs.  Goodison^s  House. 
Mrs.  Ratcliffe,  Eliza,  and  Charles. 

Char.  I  have  cleared  myself  to  his  father,  and 
I'll  clear  myself  to  all  the  world.  No  man  shall 
say  I  lay  traps  for  heirs. 

Mrs.  R.  Charles,  Charles,  you  soar  too  high. 

Char.  Madam,  madam,  you  stoop  too  low. 

Mrs.  R.  How  is  your  honour  slighted,  when  your 
friend  did  not  even  consult  his  father? 

Char,  He  knew  his  father's  mind  too  well. 

Mrs.  R.  And  what  would  you  have  done  ? 

Char.  I  would  have  saved  my  friend. 

Eliza,  And  sacrificed  your  sister.  That,  let  me 
say,  is  a  high  strain  of  friendship,  but  no  great  proof 
of  brotherlj' affection. 

CAar.  ■  Sister,  there  is  more  peace  of  mind  sacri- 
ficed by  indulging  in  an  act  to  be  repented  of,  than 
by  foregoing  a  dishonourable  propensity.  The 
woman  without  fortune,  that  consents  to  a  clandes- 
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tine  marriage  with  a  man  whose  whole  depend- 
ance  is  upon  an  unforgiving  father,  never  can  be 
justified. 

Eliza.  You  argue  from  the  unforgiving  nature  of 
Sir  Stephen  Bertram  :  you  had  experience  of  it, 
I  had  none. 

Char.  You  might  have  had,  by  an  appeal  to  his 
consent  before  you  gave  your  own. 

Mrs.R.  You  bear  too  hard  upon  your  sister. 
You  forget  her  sex,  her  situation,  your  own  tender- 
ness, and  the  affection  you  have  ever  borne  her. 

Char.  No,  madam;  if  I  could  forget  how 
proudly  I  have  thought  of  her,  I  should  not  be  so 
humbled  by  her  conduct  as  I  am.  I  own  I  stand 
in  amaze  at  yonr  indifference.  You  think  I  am  too 
sensitive — too  proud :  you  tell  me,  that  I  soar  too 
high.  How  was  it  when  I  was  this  Bertram's 
clerk?  I  bore  my  lot  with  patience  ;  I  submitted 
without  murmuring  to  poverty :  I  cannot  brook 
disgrace. 

Eliza.  Well,  Charles,  if  you  could  love  me  only 
whilst  you  thought  me  faultless,  I  must  wonder  how 
it  was  that  we  were  friends  so  long :  and  now  you 
have  said  all  that  rigid  justice  can  enforce  against 
me ;  had  you  said  less,  I  should  have  felt  it  more. 

Enter  FREDERICK. 

Fred.  Charles — Brother — Friend ! — Will  you 
not  give  me  joy  1  Come,  man,  shake  off  this  cloud, 
and  smile  upon  my  happiness  ;  we  catch  it  but  by 


Char.  Yes,  sir,  we  sometimes  catch  it  by  sur- 
prise and  stealth  ;  we  catch  it  by  a  breach  of  pro- 
mise and  good  faith  :  then  to  congratulate  a  man  on 
such  a  catch,  in  my  sense  of  the  word,  would  be  to 
libel  him. 

Fred.  I  have  frequently  seen  cause  to  applaud 
your  philosophy,  Charles  ;  now  I  must  think  you 
carry  it  too  far. 

Char.  It  touches  you  too  near;  therefore,  youlike 
it  not. 

Fred.  To  that  remark  I  should  return  an  an- 
swer, were  not  these  dear  pledges  present,  that 
might  a  little  ruffle  your  philosophy,  perhaps,  but 
it  would  fully  vindicate  my  principle. 

Char.  Postpone  it  then,  but  don't  forget  it. 

Fred.  When  friends  fall  into  altercation  on  such 
points  as  these,  there  should  be  none  to  witness 
their  folly. 

Char.  Folly  ! 

Mrs.  B.  Son,  son,  no  more  of  this. 

Eliza.  Stop,  I  conjure  you  both  !  Charles ! 
Charles  !  if  you  have  love  or  pity  left,  let  this  dis- 
sention  go  no  further.  And  you,  Frederick — 
husband  T — You,  whose  generous  heart  has  put  to 
hazard  every  hope  for  me,  add  yet  another  proof  of 
love,  by  suffering, these  rebukes  with  patience: 
they  are  but  flashes  of  a  temper  warm  in  friend- 
ship, glowing  with  honour,  impatient  of  neglect. 
Perhaps  my  brother  thinks  ambition,  meanness, 
artifice,  might  have  some  part, — some  influence  in 
moving  me  to  what  I've  done.  I  spurn  such  mo- 
tives— disavow  them  all.  Were  I  in  Frederick's 
place,  and  he  in  mine,  I  should  have  done  as  he 
did  ;  I  should  have  thought  no  sacrifice  too  great  to 
have  secured  a  lasting  interest  in  a  heart  like  his. 

Char.  This  had  been  only  ruin  to  yourself,  and 
would  have  had  the  plea  of  spirit,  therefore  more 
excusable  :  but  this  no  man  of  honour  would  have 
suffered ;  therefore  'tis  only  said,  not  done. 

Fred.  Whatever  my  Eliza  says  is  done  ;  her  ac- 
tions verify  her  words  ;  and  he,  that  doubts  them, 
would  dispute  against  the  light  of  heaven.  'Tis  I  that 
am  advanced,  she  is  abased  ;  'tis  I  that  am  enrich- 
ed, Eliza  is  impoverished.  I  only  risk  a  few  sharp 
words  from  an  ungentle  father ;  she  suffers  keen  re- 
proaches, undeserved,  from  an  injurious  brother. 


Clutr.  Urge  me  no  further ;  I  can  bear  no  more. 

Eliza.  Oh,  my  dear  mother,  save  me.  (^Falls 
inlo  her  arms.) 

Fred.  There !  there !  you've  struck  her  to  the 
heart,  and  that's  a  coward's  blow.  (^Apart  to 
Charles,  in  an  under  voice.')  My  life,  my  soul ! 
look  up !  Dear  madam,  take  her  hence.  {Mrs. 
Ratcliffe  takes  Eliza  out.) 

Char.  A  coward's  blow!  you  recollect  those 
words ;  and  know  their  meaning,  I  suppose. 

Fred.  Yes  ;  and  will  meet  your  comment  when 
you  will,  and  where  you  will. 

Char.  Then  follow  me,  and  we'll  adjust  that 
matter  speedily. 

Fred.  I  will  but  drop  a  tear  upon  the  ruin  you 
have  made,  and  then  be  with  you. 

Char.  I'll  wait  for  you  below.  [^Exit. 

Enter  ElIZA,  hastily. 

Eliza.  Where  are  you  both,  rash  men?  Ah, 
Frederick!  alone!  What  is  become  of  Charles'? 
Why  is  he  gone  away?  What  have  you  said  to 
him?  I  did  not  hear  it,  I  was  lost  in  terror.  I  am 
sure  you  have  quarrelled. 

Fred.  No,  no,  not  quarrelled — only  jarred,  as 
friends  will  sometimes  do  :  all  will  be  set  to  rights. 

Eliza.  How?  when?  why  not  this  moment,  in 
my  hearing  ?  I  shall  be  happy  to  make  peace  be- 
tween you. 

Fred.  Peace  will  be  made,  assure  yourself,  sweet 
love  ;  these  little  heats  are  easily  adjusted. 

Eliza.  But  I  could  do  it  best ;  you  are  too  hot, 
both,  both  too  hot  and  fiery. 

Fred.  We  shall  be  cooler  soon :  such  heats  soon 
spend  themselves,  and  then  the  heart  is  laid  to  rest. 

Eliza.  Heaven  grant  such  rest  to  your's  ! 

Fred.  Indeed! 

Eliza.  What  says  my  Frederick?  You  are  still 
discomposed.  Your  colour  comes  and  goes.  Oh, 
that  my  arms  could  give  you  rest ! — Nay,  what 
now,  my  Frederick?  you  struggle  to  get  loose! — 
Are  these  soft  toils  uneasy  to  you  ?  will  not  your 
proud  swelling  heart  endure  such  gentle,  fond  im- 
prisonment? 

Fred.  Oh,  thou  angelic  virtue ! — soul-dissolving 
softness !  would  I  might  thus  expire,  enfolded  in 
these  anns  !  Love,  I  conjure  thee  to  bear  up  I  I 
am  sure  my  father  will  take  pity,  and  be  kind  to 
thee  :  I  shall  assail  his  feelings  in  a  manner  that 
no  parent  can  resist.  I  am  going  now  to  put  it  to 
the  proof.     Farewell ! 

Eliza.  Why  in  such  haste?  Stay  yet  a  little 
while.  If  you  depart  so  soon,  you'll  meet  with 
Charles  again ;  and  then — 

Fred.  What  then? 

Eliza.  Some  fatal  accident  will  be  the  issue  of  it. 
Alas !  you  know  not  what  his  passions  are  when 
once  inflamed ;  let  them  burn  out,  and  then  he's  as 
calm  as  water. 

Fred.  Where  does  this  tend?  You  would  not 
make  a  coward  of  your  husband  ? 

Eliza.  No;  nor  would  you  make  a  distracted 
wretch  of  your  poor  Eliza  ;  therefore,  I  will  not  let 
you  loose,  till  you  have  promised  me  not  to  pro- 
voke him  to  more  violence  :  promise  me  this,  and 
you  shall  go. 

Fred.  Well,  then,  if  that  will  set  your  mind  at 
rest,  I  promise  you  I'll  have  no  further  altercation 
with  him,  not  another  word  to  gall  him. 

Eliza.  You'll  not  renew  your  quarrel? 

Fred.  No,  my  Eliza ;  we  will  end  it,  and  dismiss  it. 

Eliza.  And  this  you  promise  on  your  honour? 

Fred.  Yes,  I  do  promise. 

Eliza.  Then  all  my  fears  are  over.  Now  you 
may  go. — Well !  what  withholds  you  ?  What  more 
do  you  wish  than  freedom,  and  release  from  my 
fond  arms  ? 
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Fred,  To  snatch  one  last,  dear  moment ;  and  then 
die  within  them.  Oh,  my  soul's  better  part !  may 
heaven  preserve  and  bless  you !  \_Exit. 

Eliza.  Now  I  am  happy,  now  I  am  secure  :  this 
breach  once  healed,  I  can  face  all  alarms.      [^Exit. 


ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — A  Tavern. 
Enter  Frederick,  attended  by  a  Waiter. 

Fred.  Is  the  porter  returned  who  went  with  my 
message  to  Mr.  Saunders,  at  Sir  Stephen  Bertram's? 

Wait.  He  is,  sir ;  the  gentleman  will  be  with 
you  presently. 

Fred.  Shew  him  up  as  soon  as  he  comes.  There 
will  be  another  gentleman  call ;  I  believe  you  know 
Mr.Ratclifte? 

Wait.  Yes,  we  know  Mr.  Ratcliflfe  very  well. 

Fred.  If  he  comes  while  Mr.  Saunders  is  with 
me,  request  him  to  wait  a  few  minutes,  till  he  is 
gone. 

Wait.  I  shall,  sir;  any  other  commands  1 

Fred.  None.  \^Exit  Waiter.']  I  scarce  know 
what  I've  written  to  my  father;  yet,  perhaps,  these 
few  unstudied  lines,  dictated  in  such  a  moment, 
may  dispose  him  to  protect  the  widow,  if  fate  will 
have  it  so,  of  a  discarded  son. — Now  I  am  ready 
for  this  angry  champion  ;  and  since  he  is  resolved 
to  vindicate  his  courage  by  his  sword,  let  him  pro- 
duce his  weapons  when  he  will,  I'll  not  refuse  the 
satisfaction  he  demands. 

Enter  Jabal,  hastily. 

Jahal.  Oh,  sir,  sir!  I'm  overjoyed  to  find  you. 
Come,  I  pray  you  ;  come  away  to  my  old  master, 
who  is  pining  till  he  sees  you. 

Fred.  Who  is  your  master,  and  who  are  you  ? 

Jabal.  As  if  you  did  not  know  Jabal,  who  lives — 
No,  hold  there,  who  does  not  live,  but  starves  with 
your  old  friend,  in  Duke's  Place.  Why,  lud-a- 
mercy!  I  knew  your  honour  at  the  length  of  the 
street,  and  saw  you  turn  into  this  tavern ;  the  pup- 
pily  waiter  would  have  stopped  me  from  coming  up 
to  you. 

Fred.  I  wish  you  had  taken  his  advice. 

Jabal.  That  would  not  be  your  wish,  if  you  knew 
all.  Sure  enough  I  must  hunt  up  Mr.  Ratcliffe 
also  :  for  there  is  an  iron  in  the  fire  for  each  of  you, 
Master  is  making  his  will.  Lawyer  Dash  is  at  his 
elbow. 

Fred.  If  the  devil  was  at  his  elbow,  I  camiot 
come  to  him. 

Jabal.  Oh !  the  living !  I  would  not  carry  such 
a  message  back  for  all  the  world.  Why,  when 
lawyer  Dash  has  pen  and  ink  in  hand,  and  a  will 
under  his  thumb,  he'll  dash  you  in,  or  dash  you 
out,  in  a  crack. 

Fred,  Then  temper  the  apology  to  your  taste ; 
only  let  your  master  understand  I  cannot  come. 

Jabal.  I'll  tell  him^  then,  you  are  married ;  that 
will  be  a  silencer  at  once. 

Fred.  Begone  !  make  haste  !  \_Exit  Jabal.] — 
Married !  how  cutting  is  that  recollection  !  Joys 
just  in  sight,  shewn  only  to  be  snatched  away. 
Dear,  lost,  undone  Eliza!  But  I  won't  think,  for 
that  is  madness, — inexorable  honour  must  be 
obeyed. 

Enter  Mr.  Saunders. 

Saun.  Mr.  Bertram,  I  came  to  you  the  first  mo- 
ment I  could  get  away ;  for  I  longed  to  give  you 

Fred.  Joy  !  name  it  not. 

Saun.  Well,  if  your  joy  was  somewhat  damped 


at  first,  yoQ  may  uow  take  it  without  any  draw- 
back. 

Fred.  I  know  not  what  you  mean,  nor  do  I  wish 
to  inquire  ;  be  silent  on  that  subject,  I  conjure 
you.  The  favour  I  have  to  ask  you  is  simply  this  ; 
here  is  a  letter  for  my  father :  deliver  it  to  bim 
with  your  own  hands.     You  seem  surprised. 

Saun.  I  am  indeed.  The  impatience  of  your 
looks ;  the  hurry  of  your  speech ;  the  place  in 
which  I  meet  you — 

Fred.  The  letter  will  explain  all  that ;  I  could 
not  give  it  you  in  pre.sence  of  my — Well,  no 
matter,  I  take  you  for  a  man  of  honour,  and  my 
friend.    Will  you  give  the  letter? 

Saun.  Assuredly  ;  but,  if  I  am  a  man  of  honour, 
and  your  friend,  why  will  not  you  let  me  stay  with 
you  1  In  truth,  dear  Frederick,  I  am  a  friend  that, 
if  you  want  him,  will  not  flinch, 

Fred,  The  friend  I  want,  is  one  that  will  not 
force  his  services  upon  me  when  I  can't  accept  of 
them  ;  but  take  my  word  at  once,  and  leave  me. 

Saun.  Enough  !   I  am  gone.  \^Exit, 

Fred,  I  have  been  harsh  with  that  good  man  ; 
but  this  suspense  is  terrible. 

Enter  Waiter. 

Wait.  Mr,  Ratcliffe  desires  to  know  if  you  are 
at  leisure. 

Fred.  Perfectly ;  lethim  know  I'm  at  his  service. 
[^Exit  Waiter. 

Enter  CHARLES  Ratcliffe. 

Char.  I  have  brought  my  sword ;  compare  it 
with  your  own,  and,  if  you  have  a  preference, 
make  your  choice.  I  presume  you  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  weapon  ? 

Fred.  None  on  my  own  account;  alittle,  perhaps, 
on  the  score  of  vanity,  as  thinking  I  have  some  ad- 
vantage over  you  in  point  of  skill  and  practice. 

Char.  As  far  as  that  opinion  goes,  you  are  wel- 
come to  all  the  advantages  it  gives  you.  Oh  !  sir, 
this  is  a  sorry  business.  Will  nothing  else  con- 
vince you  I  am  incapable  of  giving  a  coward's 
blow? 

Fred.  You  have  offered  nothing  else :  it  is  a 
mode  of  your  own  choosing. 

Char.  Your  language  forced  it  on  me  ;  you  have 
touched  my  feelings  to  the  quick.  Words,  such 
as  you  made  use  of,  cannot  be  passed  over  without 
absolute  disgrace,  unless  you  will  revoke  them  by 
apology. 

Fred.  You  may  well  conceive,  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  with 
what  repugnance  I  oppose  myself  to  you  on  this 
occasion.  Whether  the  event  be  fatal  to  you  or 
to  myself,  small  consolation  will  be  left  for  the 
survivor.  The  course  you  take  is  warranted  by 
every  rule  of  honour,  and  you  act.no  otherwise 
than  as  I  expected;  but,  as  my  expression  justifies 
your  challenge,  so  did  your  provocation  justify  my 
expression ;  and  your  language  being  addressed  to 
a  lady,  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  protect,  it  is 
not  in  my  power  to  retract  one  tittle  of  what  I  said ; 
for  was  yon  to  repeat  the  same  insult,  I  should  fol- 
low it  with  the  same  retort. 

Char.  If  you  hold  to  the  words,  I  know  not  how 
we  can  adjust  it  amicably. 

Fred.  There  is  a  way ;  you  must  find  it  out. 

Cliar,  Suppose,  then,  that  my  language  had  been 
addressed  to  any  other  person  than  Eliza,  would 
you  in  that  case  have  apologized  for  your  expres- 
sion. 

Fred.  I  will  speak  plainly  to  you,  and  the  rather 
as  I  am  now  perhaps  speaking  to  you  for  the  last 
time.  Admitted  by  your  sister's  favour  into  a  fa- 
mily, whose  representative  resents  her  conduct,  I 
will  not  so  disgrace  her  choice  in  your  eyes,  who 
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have  opposed  it,  as  to  submit,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  most  distant  hint  at  an  apology. 

Char.  I  understand  you  now  ;  you  vpould  have 
it  spring  from  me.' — Impossible ! 

Fred.  Then,  no  more  i$  to  be  said. 

Char.  No  more — defend  yourself.     (They fight.') 

Fred.  What's  that]  I've  wounded  you  ! 

Char.  No. 

Fr^d.  Yes  ;  I'm  sare  of  it.  'Tis  in  your  arm  ; 
you  cannot  poise  your  sword.  (Charles  drops  his 
sword. ) 

Char.  It  is  too  true  :  your  point  has  hit  me 
through  the  guard :  I'm  at  your  mercy. 

Fred.  I  am  at  your's,  dear  Charles,  for  pardon 
and  forgiveness  ;  now  I  retract  my  words,  and 
blush  for  having  used  them.  Let  me  bind  up  your 
wrist:  here  is  a  handkerchief.  Shall  I  call  for 
assistance! 

Char,  No,  no  ;  a  scratch  ;  'tis  nothing.  It  scarce 
bleeds.  Hark  !  somebody  is  at  the  door  j  take  up 
the  swords. 

Sheva.  (  Without.')  Let  me  in  ;  I  pray  you,  gen- 
tlemen, let  me  in.    I  am  Sheva,  your  friend. 

Char.  Open  the  door,  Frederick. 

Enter  Sheva. 

Sheva.  Dear  me  !  dear  me !  what  have  you  been 
about?  Do  you  come  into  a  public  tavern,  and 
lock  yourselves  up  to  be  private? 

Char,  Perhaps  we  did  not  wish  the  world  to 
know  the  silly  business  we  have  been  engaged  in. 

Sheva.  Gootness  defend  me !  is  it  come  to  this  ? 
Have  I  been  studying  how  to  make  you  happy, 
whilst  you  were  strivinghow  to  make  me  wretched? 
What  a  strange  world  is  this.  Are  you  not  friends  ? 
Are  you  not  brothers'!  Is  that  a  reason  you  should 
quarrel?  And  if  yon  differ,  must  yon  fight  1  Can 
your  swords  argue  better  than  their  masters  ?  You 
call  that  an  affair  of  honour,  I  suppose  ;  under  your 
favour,  I  do  not  think  it  a  very  honourable  affair ; 
'tis  only  giving  a  fine  name  to  a  foul  deed. 

Fred.  Custom  has  glossed  it  over,  and  we  are 
slaves  to  custom. 

Sheva,  I  ask  your  pardon  ;  I  am  only  a  poor 
Jew,  a  stranger  in  your  country,  and  have  not  yet 
been  taught  to  reverence  all  your  customs.  Goot 
lack,  goot  lack !  what  is  the  matter  with  your 
wrist  ? 

Char,  Nothing  to  signify  ;  a  trifling  scratch. 

Sheva,  A  scratch  you  call  it !  That  is  a  wound 
in  common  language.  I  pray  you  come  to  my  poor 
house,  and  let  that  scratch  be  healed  ;  you  had 
great  care  for  me,  let  me  have  some  for  you  :  that 
IS  my  sense  of  an  affair  of  honour  ;  to  pay  the  debt 
that  I  do  owe  to  you,  and  to  your  fader,  who  pre- 
served my  life  in  Spain,  that  is  my  point  of  honour. 
Come,  come,  let  us  depart :  this  is  no  place  to  talk 
in  ;  take  up  your  swords,  I  hope  we  have  no  further 
use  for  them.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Mrs,  Goodison's. 
Sir  Stephen  Bertram  and  Mrs.  Goodison. 

Mrs.  G.  Your  son  is  not  at  home,  Sir  Stephen, 
but  Mrs.  Bertram  is  ;  and  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
call  her  down,  I'm  sure  she  will  be  happy  to  pay 
her  duty  to  you. 

Sir  S.  A  moment's  patience,  Mrs.  Goodison. — 
You  seem  much  interested  for  this  young  bride, 
your  lodger. 

Mrs,  G.  It  is  impossible  to  be  otherwise.  She 
has  beauty  to  engage  the  eye,  and  manners  to  in- 
terest the  heart. 

Sir  S.  Some  pride  of  family  about  her,  I  should 
guess  :  a  little  of  her  brother's  vivacity,  perhaps. 

Mrs.  G,  None  that  appears :  mildness,  and  mo- 


desty, and  every  gentle  grace,  seem  inherently  her 
own. 

Sir  S.  Be  pleased  to  tell  her  I  attend  to  pay  my 
compliments  ;  and,  as  young  ladies'  characters  are 
not  so  easily  developed  in  the  company  of  their 
mothers,  I  should  be  glad  she  would  allow  me  to 
confer  with  her  alone.  [^Exit  Mrs.  Goodison.^  Now 
I  shall  have  this  mystery  unravelled.  Saunders's 
notion,  that  the  fortune  comes  from  Sheva,  is  ro- 
mantic in  the  extreme.  Why  should  he  portion 
her?  She  has  no  Jew's  blood  in  her  veins,  we'll 
hope ;  and,  as  to  a  deception,  that  he  dares  not 
practise.  She  comes. — By  heavens,  a  lovely  crea- 
ture ! 

Enter  FjLIZ A. 

Eliza.  You  honour  me  most  highly,  sir. 

Sir  S.  Not  so,  madam  ;  the  honour  is  conferred 
on  me. 

Eliza.  How  have  I  merited  this  condescension? 

Sir  S.  Call  it  not  condescension  ;  it  is  no  more 
than  is  due  from  one  who  is  proud  to  embrace  the 
title  you  have  allowed  him  to  assume. 

Eliza.  This  is  beyond  my  hopes.  Will  you  per- 
mit me,  then,  to  call  myself  your  daughter,  and  en- 
treat a  blessing  and  a  pardon  on  my  knees? 

Sir  S.  Not  for  the  world  in  that  submissive  pos- 
ture. All  you  can  ask  is  granted,  with  acknow- 
ledgments on  my  part  for  the  happiness  you  have 
bestowed  upon  my  son.  Had  certain  circumstances 
occurred  before  your  marriage,  that  have  since 
turned  up,  I  presume  you  would  not  have  preci- 
pitated matters,  at  least  not  in  the  secret  manner 
they  were  carried. 

Eliza.  What  circumstances,  sir,  may  yon  allude 

SirS.  The  death,  as  I  suppose,  in  your  family. 

Eliza.  Good  heaven  forbid !  What  death  ?  my 
brother  1 

Sir  S,  No ;  your  brother,  madam  !  no  !  Pray  be 
not  thus  alarmed.  I  know  your  brother's  circum- 
stances too  well,  to  suppose  your  sudden  fortune 

could  proceed  from  him Perhaps  some  distant 

relation,  or  some  friend,  may  have  bequeathed ■ 

Eliza.  What?  let  me  ask.  I  know  of  no  be- 
quest. 

Sir  S.  Call  it  a  gift,  then,  a  donation  on  your 
marriage  ;  it  must  have  been  an  agreeable  surprise 
to  my  son,  to  have  been  presented  with  a  fortune 
so  unexpected. 

Eliza,  I  am  loth  to  think  Sir  Stephen  Bertram 
can  descend  to  ridicule  my  poverty.  That  I  should 
be  regarded  by  you  as  an  unwelcome  intruder  upon 
your  family,  I  can  well  believe  :  that  you  would 
point  your  whole  resentment  against  me  alone,  and 
spare  your  son,  is  all  that  I  dare  wish  at  present : 
my  future  hope  aspires  no  higher  than  by  perse- 
verance in  my  duty  as  a  wife  to  merit  your  opinion, 
so  as,  in  time,  you  may  acknowledge  me  as  your 
daughter.  Conscious  that  I  have  incurred  your 
displeasure,  I  shall  patiently  endeavour  to  soften 
it  by  submission  and  obedience. 

Sir  S.  Madam,  that  answer  is  at  once  so  pacify- 
ing and  so  candid,  that  if  the  information  I  have 
had  of  your  being  possessed  often  thousand  pounds 
for  your  fortune,  be  false,  though  I  thought  I  had 
pretty  strong  evidence  of  it 

Eliza,  Impossible ! — I'm  sure  your  son,  I'm  sure 
my  brother,  never  told  you  this? 

jSir  S,  I  cannot  say  they  did. 

Eliza.  No,  I'll  engage  for  them,  they  would  dis- 
dain so  gross  and  palpable  a  deceit. 

Sir  S,  Well,  be  it  as  it  may,  with  or  without  a' 
fortune,  portioned  or  pennyless,  I  feel  myself  so 
irresistibly  impelled  to  open  my  arms  to  you  as  a 
father,  that,  whether  Sheva  has  or  has  not  de- 
ceived me,  I  here  deposit  my  resentment ;  and,  by 
what  I  experience  of  your  power  over  my  heart. 
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most  thoroughly  acquit  my  son  for  having  sur- 
rendered his. 

Eliza.  It  is  the  impulse  of  your  own  generosity, 
not  any  impression  of  my  giving,  that  moves  your 

heart  to  pity  and  forgiveness. But  who  is  Sheva, 

that  you  seem  to  point  at  as  the  author  of  this 
falsehood? 

Sir  S.  Sheva,  the  Jew ;  surely  you  know  the 
man? 

Eliza,  Thank  heaven  !  I  do  not ;  I  can  safely  say 
I  never,  to  my  recollection,  heard  bis  name  before. 
Some  vile  impostor,  I  suppose. 
,  Sir  S.  Not  quite  that,  though  bad  enough  to  be 
so  treated,  if  he  has  practised  this  deceit  on  me. 
Sheva  is  my  broker ;  your  husband  knows  him 
well ;  a  miserly,  methodical,  old  Alley  drudge,  who 
shewed  me  what  I  believed  a  true  receipt  for  ten 
thousand  pounds,  vested  in  your  name,  in  the 
funds.  One  of  my  people  would  have  persuaded 
me  it  was  his  own  voluntary  benefaction ;  but  if 
you  don't  know  him,  never  saw  him,  never  heard 
his  name,  the  thing's  impossible. 
_  Eliza.  Totally  so,  without  one  ray  of  probabi- 
lity ;  the  man  is  either  mad  or  mischievous.  No 
Jew  of  that,  or  any  other  name,  do  I  know  ;  nay, 
I  question  if  I  ever  exchanged  a  word  with  any 
one  of  the  nation  in  my  life. 

Sir  S.  Your  merit,  then,  and  not  your  fortune, 
shall  endear  you  to  me.  I  will  strike  out  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  that  I  perceive  you  are  not  possessed 
of,  and  write  in  ten  thousand  graces,  which  I  per- 
ceive you  are  possessed  of,  and  so  balance  the  ac- 
count.   Now,  Saunders,  what's  the  matter? 

Enter  SAUNDERS. 

Saun,  Your  son  requested  me  to  give  this  letter 
into  your  hands. 

Sir  S.  No,  no  ;  there  needs  no  letter.  Tell  him 
itis  done;  say,  that  you  fonndme  conquered  in  less 
time  than  he  was.  Bid  him  make  haste  hither  in 
person,  before  I  run  away  with  his  wife;  and  let 
him  write  no  more  letters,  for  I  won't  read  a  word 
of  them.  [^Exit  Sminders. 

Eliza.  Won't  you  bepleased  to  open  your  letter? 

Sir  S.  Positively  I  will  not  read  it,  because 
Frederick  shall  not  have  to  say  that  his  rhetoric  had 
any  share  in  making  me  a  convert.  If  it  is,  as  I 
suppose,  a  recital  of  your  graces  and  good  quali- 
ties, I  do  not  want  his  description  to  assist  my 
sense  of  what  I  see  ;  but  if  you  have  a  wish  to  see 
your  own  fair  person  painted  by  his  hand,  you  are 
welcome  to  indulge  it.  (^Takes  the  letter  and  gives 
it  to  Eliza.)     Break  the  seal. 

Eliza.  'Tis  short ;  I'll  read  it  to  j'ou — I  am  this 
instant  summoned  by  Charles  Ratcliffe,  on  a  point  of 

honour,  sviord  to  sword Oh !    heavens  1    I   can 

no  more {Drops  the  letter.) 

Sir  S.  What  is  it  ?     What  alarms  you  ? 

Eliza.  Oh!  that  letter!  that  letter  !— My  hus- 
band and  my  brother! — One  or  both  have  fallen  ! 

Sir  S.  Merciful  powers  forbid  it !  (  Takes  up  the 
letter.) 

Eliza.  Stop  not  to  read  it !  Fly !  and  take  me  with 
you — plant  me  between  them ;  I  am  the  cause  of 
quarrel.  Let  the  sword  that  aims  to  pierce  a  heart 
dearer  than  my  own,  lodge  in  my  guilty  bosom. 

Sir  S.  Oh,  horrible  to  thought!  Hark,  who  is 
coming? 

Eliza.  The  messenger  of  death;  let  him  not 
speak ;  his  very  look  will  kill  me. 

Enter  FREDERICK,  followed  by  CHARLES. 

Fred.  My  love,  my  life,  my  ever  dear  Eliza! 
Eliza.  Where  is  your  wound?     Are   you   not 
dying?     What  is  become  of  Charles? 
Char.  Here  is  your  happy  brother — all  is  well. 


Fred.  We  are  both  here,  with  friendly  hearts, 
and  joyful  news,  to  greet  you. 

Eliza.  Don't  speak  of  joy  too  soon  ;  'twill  over- 
throw my  senses.  Let  me  survey  you  both.  Don't 
deceive  me  ;  you  have  wounds  about  you. — Ah ! 
Charles,  what's  this  ? 

Char.  The  least,  but  luckiest  wound  that  ever 
man  received.  This  little  glance  of  your  brave 
husband's  sword  disarmed  me  of  my  weapon,  and 
both  our  rash  hearts  of  their  anger.  Now  lay 
aside  your  fears,  and  prepare  yourselves  for  won- 
ders. 

Fred.  Oh  !  sir,  I  have  offended  you  ;  but — 

SirS.  But  what?  You  have  an  advocate,  that 
makes  all  hearts  her  own.  Spare  y^r  appeal ; 
you  will  but  waste  your  words. 

Char.  Here  comes  my  mother:  bear  up  Eliza; 
say  not  a  word  of  what  has  passed. 

Efiter  Mrs.  Ratcliffe. 

Eliza.  Oh,  my  dear  madam !  I  have  joy  to  give 
you  ;  let  me  present  you  to  my  Frederick's  father. 

Sir  S.  Yes,  madam  ;  and  the  greatest  joy  that 
son  ever  conferred  upon  me,  is  the  title  he  has 
given  me,  to  claim  a  father's  shai'e  with  you  in  this 
angel  of  a  daughter, 

Mrs.  R.  Such  she  has  been  to  me.  I  am  blest 
to  hear  you  say  that  you  approve  her. 

Sir  S.  Frederick,  give  me  your  hand.  If  you  had 
brought  me  half  the  Indies  with  a  wife,  I  should 
not  have  joined  your  hand  to  her's  with  such  sincere 
delight. 

Fred.  How  generous  is  that  declaration  !  Now, 
Charles,  'tis  time  to  introduce  our  friend. 

l^Exit  Charles, 

Mrs.R.  What  does  he  mean,  Eliza? 

Eliza.  I  know  no  more  than  you :  some  new 
wonder,  I  suppose. 

SirS.  Ha !  Sheva  here  ?  This  is  indeed  a  wonder. 

Enter  Charles,  ivitJi  Sheva. 

Char.  This  is  the  man.  My  benefactor  ;  your's, 
Eliza  ;  Frederick's  ;  your's,  dear  mother !  all  man- 
kind's. The  widow  s  friend,  the  orphan's  father, 
the  poor  man's  protector,  the  universal  philanthro- 
pist. 

Sheva.  Hush,  hush !  you  make  me  hide  my  face, 
(Covers  his  face  with  his  hands.) 

Char.  Ah,  sir !  'tis  now  too  late  to  cover  your 
good  deeds.  You  have  long  masked  you  charities 
beneath  this  humble  seeming,  and  shrunk  back 
from  actions  princes  might  have  gloried  in.  You 
must  now  face  the  world  and  transfer  the  blush 
from  your  own  cheeks  to  theirs,  whom  prejudice 
had  taught  to  scorn  you.  For  your  single  sake, 
we  must  reform  our  hearts,  and  inspire  them  with 
candour  towards  your  whole  nation. 

Sheva.  Enough,  enough !  more  than  enough  !  I 
pray  you  spare  me :  I  am  not  used  to  hear  the 
voice  of  praise,  and  it  oppresses  me  :  I  should  not 
know  myself  if  you  were  to  describe  me  :  I  have  a 
register  within,  in  which  these  merits  are  not 
noted.  Simply,  I  am  an  honest  man,  no  more  ; 
fair  in  my  dealings,  as  my  good  patron  here,  I 
hope,  can  witness. — That  lady,  I  believe,  is  Mrs. 
Ratcliffe  :  she  does  not  know  me  ;  I  will  not  touch 
upon  a  melancholy  subject,  else  I  could  tell  a 
story. — Merciful  heaven !  what  horrors  was  I 
snatched  from  by  her  husband,  now,  alas !  no 
more. 

Mrs,  R.  Oh,  gracious  powers !  The  Jew  of 
Cadiz. 

Sheva.  The  very  same.  Your  debtor  in  no  less 
a  sum  than  all  I  possess;  the  earnings  of  a  life  pre- 
served, first  by  your  husband,  and  now  again  by 
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your  son.  Why  am  I  praised,  then,  if  I  am  merely 
honest,  and  discharge  my  debts  ? 

Sir  S.  Ah  !  now  the  mystery's  solved.  The  ten 
thoDsand  pounds  were  your's  ;  give  them  to  Rat- 
cliffe  ;  I  will  have  nothing  from  fortune  where 
nature  gives  so  much. 

Sheva.  That  is  a  noble  speech  ;  but  monies  does 
not  lessen  merit,  at  least  not  always,  as  I  hope,  for 
Mr.  Ratcliffe's  sake,  for  he  is  heir  of  all  that  I 
possess. 

Mrs.  R.  What  can  T  say  ?  My  heart's  too  fuU 
for  utterance. — O,  Charles,  the  fortunes  of  yoar 
house  revive !  Surely  the  blessed  spirit  of  your 
departed  father  now  sympathises  in  our  joy.  Re- 
member, son,  to  whom  you  owe  this  happiness, 
and  emulate  his  virtues.. 


Char.  If  I  forget  to  treat  my  fortune  as  becomes 
the  son  of  such  a  father,  and  the  heir  of  such  a  be- 
nefactor, your  warning  will  be  my  condemnation. 

Fred.  That  will  never  be  ;  the  treasure,  that  in- 
tegrity has  collected,  cannot  be  better  lodged  than 
in  the  hands  of  honour. 

Sir  S.  It  is  a  mine  of  wealth. 

Sheva.  Excuse  me,  good  Sir  Stephen  ;  it  is  not 
a  mine,  for  it  was  never  out  of  sight  of  those  who 
searched  for  it.  The  poor  man  did  not  dig  to 
find  it;  and  where  I  now  bestow  it,  it  will  be 
found  by  him  again.  I  do  not  bury  it  in  a  sy- 
nagogue, or  any  other  pile ;  I  do  not  waste  it 
upon  vanity,  or  public  works  ;  I  leave  it  to  a  cha- 
ritable heir,  and  build  my  hospital  in  the  human 
heart.  '~ 
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A  COMEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACTS.— BY  ARTHUR  MURPHY 


Art  IV.  Scene  1. 


SIR    JOHN    MILLAMOUR 
Sift    HARRY    LOVEWIT 
CAPTAIN    BYGROVE 
MILLAMOUR 


CHARACTERS. 

DASHWODLD 
MALVIL 
BYGROVE 
LADY    BELL 


LADY   JANE 
MRS.   BROMLEY 
MISS    NEVILLR 
LA    ROUGE 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  in  Sir  John  Millamour's 
House. 

Enter  Sir  John  Millamour  and  Bygrove. 

Byg.  Why,  then,  I'll  marry  again,  and  disin- 
herit him. 

Sir  John.  Brother. Bygrove,  you  think  too  se- 
verely in  these  matters. 

£t/g.  Well  argued,  truly!  he  that  should  obey  is 
to  judge  for  himself,  and  jou  that  are  his  governor, 
are  to  be  directed  hy  him. 

Sir  John.  Your  system  and  mine  differ  widely, 
brother  Bygrove.  My  son  is  of  an  enlarged  and 
liberal  understanding,  and  I  a  father  of  mild  autho- 
•"ity. 

Byg.  If  I  see  anything  wrong,  I  accost  him  di- 
rectly :  Lookye,  sir,  do  you  think  to  go  on  in  this 
fashion?  Not  during  my  life,  I  promise  you:  I 
will  acknowledge  j^ou  no  longer  than  you  prove 
worthy  ;  and  if  you  can't  discern  what  is  befitting 
you,  I  at  least  will  judge  what  is  proper  on  my 
part. 

Sir  John.  Well,  George  and  I  have  lived 
together  as  friends.  From  a  boy,  I  endeavour- 
ed to  subject  him  rather  to  his  reason  than  his 
fears. 

Byg.  But  the  consequence  of  all  this'?  Has  he 
a  settled  opinion?  a  fixed  principle  for  a  moment? 

Sir  John.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  see  a  person 
there.    Chavles  !  Charles !  this  way. 


E7iter  Charles. 

Sir  John.  Well,  Charles,  what  is  he  about? 

Char.  Very  busy,  sir ;  a  thousand  things  in 
hand. 

Byg.  And  all  at  the  same  time,  I'll  warrant. 

Char.  We  have  a  deal  to  employ  us,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Have  you  sounded  him  in  regard  to 
what  I  mentioned  last  night? 

Char.  That's  what  I  wanted  to  tell  your  honour. 
Last  night,  sir,  as  he  was  going  to  bed,  J  touched 
upon  the  subject;  dropt  a  hint  or  two,  that  it  is 
now  lime  to  think  of  raising  heirs  to  himself;  en- 
larged upon  the  comforts  of  matrimony,  and  I 
think  with  no  small  degree  of  eloquence. 

Byg.  The  fellow  is  laughing  at  you. 

Sir  John.  Well,  and  how  1  What  effect? 

Char.  A  very  visible  effect,  sir.  This  morning 
early,  my  master  rings  his  bell.  Charles,  says 
he,  I  have  been  considering  what  you  said  last 
night ;  I  shall  pay  a  visit  to  the  young  ladies,  and, 
I  believe,  I  shall  marry  one  of  them. 

Sir  John.  There,  Mr.  Bygrove:  I  am  for  ever 
obliged  to  you,  Charles.     Well,  go  on. 

Char,  I  fly  immediately  to  get  him  his  things  to 
dress,  and  return  in  an  instant.  Charles,  says  he, 
then  tossed  himself  back  in  his  chair,  beat  the 
ground  with  his  heel,  and  fell  a  readmg.  Won't 
your  honour  get  ready  to  visit  the  young  ladies? 
The  ladies  !  what  ladies,  you  blockhead?  Lady 
Bell,  and  Lady  Jane,  your  honour,  Mrs.  Bromley's 
handsome  nieces.  Poh !  you're  a  numskull,  sa^g 
he,  with  an  oblique  kind  of  a  smile  3  stretched  fau 
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arms,  yawned,  talked  to  himself,  and  bade  me  go 
about  my  basiness. 

Byg.  I  knew  it  would  end  so.  There  is  not  a 
crane-neck  carriage  in  town  can  give  a  short  turn 
with  him. 

Sir  John,  This  is  provoking.  Anybody  with 
him  this  morning? 

Char.  He  has  had  a  power  of  people  with  him, 
sir — a  commission-broker,  to  sell  him  a  company 
in  a  marching  regiment;  the  mayor  of  a  borough, 
about  a  seat  in  parliament.  And  there  are  seve- 
ral with  him,  now,  sir.  There  is  Sir  Harry  Love- 
wit,  and — 

Byg.  Ay,  Sir  Harry  !  I  am  glad  he  is  of  age, 
and  that  I  am  no  longer  his  guardian. 

Char.  He  is  with  my  master,  sir;  and  there  is 
Mr.  Malvil,  and  Mr.  Dashwould,  and — {Bellrings.) 
— He  rings,  sir;  you  will  pardon  me,  I  mnst  be 
gone,  sir.  ^Exit. 

Byg.  And  that  fellow,  Dashwould ;  he  is  the 
ruin  of  your  son,  and  of  poor  Sir  Harry  into  the 
bargain.  He  has  wit  to  ridicule  you;  invention  to 
frame  a  story  of  you  ;  humour  to  help  it  about, 
and  when  he  has  set  the  town  a  laughing,  he  puts 
on  a  familiar  air,  and  shakes  you  by  the  hand. 

Enter  M&tviL. 

Mai.  Intolerable !  there  is  no  being  safe  where 
lie  is.  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  throw  a  veil 
over  the  infirmities  of  my  friend,  than  seek  a  ma- 
licious pleasure  in  the  detection.  That's  my  way 
of  thinking. 

Sir  John.  I  fancy  you  are  right.  Tliis  son  of 
mine  does  so  perplex  me. 

Mai.  Pray,  Mr.  Bygrove,  give  me  leave.  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  certain  whispers  about  a  friend  of 
ours. 

Byg.  About  whom?  the  widow,  Mrs.  Bromley? 

Mai.  Oh!  no,  no;  I  have  a  great  respect  for 
her  ;  though  I — Pray  don't  you  think  she  throws 
out  the  lure  for  a  young  husband? 

Byg.  For  a  husband,  yes,  but  not  too  young  a 
one  ;  you  can  serve  my  interest  in  that  quarter. 

Mai.  I  know  it ;  rely  upon  my  friendship.  But 
have  you  heard  nothing  of  an  eminent  Turkey  mer- 
chant ? 

Byg.  Mr.  Freeport  1 

M<d.  I  say  nothing  ;  I  don't  like  the  affair ;  have 
you  really  heard  nothing  1  Any  money  of  yours 
in  his  hands'! 

Byg.  Poh  !  as  safe  as  the  bank. 

Mai.  I  may  be  mistaken.  I  hope  I  am;  I 
was  in  company  the  other  night ;  several  mem- 
bers of  parliament  present;  they  did  not  speak 
plainly  ;  hints  and  inuendoes  only  ;  you  won't  let  it 
it  go  any  further.  His  seat  in  the  house,  they  all 
agreed,  is  perfectly  convenient  at  this  juncture. 
I  hope  the  cloud  will  blow  over.  I  shall  remem- 
ber you  with  the  widow. 

Byg.  One  good  turn  deserves  another ;  I  sha'n't 
be  unmindful  of  your  interest. 

Mai.  There  now,  you  hurt  me;  you  know  my 
delicacy;  must  friendship  neveracta  disinterested 
part  ?  1  esteem  you,  Mr.  Bygrove,  and  that's  suf- 
tioient.  Sir  John,  give  me  leave  to  say,  the  man 
who  busies  himself  about  other  people's  affairs,  is 
a  pragmatical  character,  and  very  dangerous  in 
society. 

Byg.  So  I  have  been  telling  Sir  John.  But  to 
Jaugh  at  everything  is  the  fashion  of  the  age.  A 
pleasant  good-for-nothing  fellow  is  by  most  people 
preferred  to  modest  merit.  A  man  like  Dash- 
would, who  runs  on — So!  here  comes  Scandal  in 
folio. 

Enter  DASHWOULD. 

Dash.  Sir  John,  I  rejoice  to  see  you.  Mr.  By- 
grove, I  kiss  your  hand.  Malvil,  have  jou  been 
uneasy  for  any  friend  since  ? 


Mai.  Poh  !  absurd !     (  Walks  away.) 

Dash.  I  have  been  laughing  with  your  son.  Sir 
John.  Pray,  have  I  told  you  about  Sir  Richard 
Doriland? 

Byg.  You  may  spare  him,  sir,  he  is  a  very  wor- 
thy man. 

Dash.  He  is  so;  great  good-nature  about  him  ; 
I  love  Sir  Richard.  You  know  he  was  divorced 
from  his  wife  ;  a  good  fine  woman,  but  an  invinci- 
ble idiot. 

Mai.  Lookye  there,  now,  Mr.  Bygrove ! 

Byg.  My  Lady  Doriland,  sir,  was  always  ac- 
counted a  very  sensible  woman. 

Dash.  She  was  so  ;  with  too  much  spirit  to  be 
ever  at  ease,  and  a  rage  for  pleasure,  that  broke 
the  bubble  as  she  grasped  at  it.  She  fainted  away 
upon  hearing  that  Mrs.  Allnight  had  two  card  ta- 
bles more  than  herself. 

Byg.  Inveterate  malice! 

Dash.  They  waged  war  a  whole  winter,  for  the 
honour  of  having  the  greatest  number  of  fools, 
thinking  of  nothingbut  the  odd  trick.  First,  Mrs. 
Allnight  kept  Sundays ;  her  ladyship  did  the  same ; 
Mrs.  Allnight  had  forty  tables  ;  her  ladyship  rose 
to  fifty.  Then  one  added,  then  t'other;  till  every 
room  in  the  hodsc  was  crammed  like  the  black  hole 
at  Calcutta  ;  and  at  last,  upon  casting  up  the  ac- 
count. Sir  Richard  sold  off  fifteen  hundred  acres, 
to  clear  incumbrances. 

Sir  John,  Ridiculous !  and  so  they  parted  upon 
this? 

Dash.  Don't  you  know  the  history  of  that  busi- 
ness? 

Mai.  Now  mark  him  ;  now. 

Dash.  Tender  of  reputation,  Malvil ;  the  story 
is  well  known.  She  was  detected  with — the  little 
foreign  count — I  call  him  the  salamander — I  saw 
him  five  times  in  one  winter  upon  the  back  of  the 
fire  at  Bath,  for  cheating  at  cards. 

Mai.  Go  on,  sir,  abuse  everybody.  My  lady 
was  perfectly  innocent.  I  know  the  whole  affair; 
a  mere  contrivance  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  di- 
vorce. 

Dash.  So  they  gave  out.  Sir  Richard  did  not 
care  a  nine-pin  for  her  while  she  was  his.  You 
know  his  way  ;  he  despises  what  is  in  his  posses- 
sion, and  languishes  for  what  is  not.  Her  lady- 
ship was  no  sooner  married  to — What's-his-narae — 
His  father  was  a  footman,  and  madam  Fortune, 
who  every  now  and  then  loves  a  joke,  sent  him  to 
the  East  Indies,  and  in  a  few  years  brought  hitn 
back  at  the  head  of  half  a  million,  for  the  jest's 
sake. 

Mai.  Mr.  Dashwould,  upon  my  word,  sir — Fa- 
milies to  be  run  down  in  this  manner. 

Dash.  Mushroom  was  his  name  ;  my  Lady  Do- 
riland was  no  sooner  married  to  him,  but  up  to  his 
eyes  Sir  Richard  was  in  love  with  her.  He  dressed 
at  her  ;  sighed  at  her;  danced  at  her;  she  is  now 
libelled  in  the  Commons,  and  Sir  Richard  has  a 
crim.  con.  against  him  in  the  King's  Bench. 

Mai.  Psha!  I  shall  stay  no  longer  to  hear  this 
strain  of  defamation.  [Exit, 

Dash.  Malvil,  must  you  leave  us?  A  pleasant 
character  tWs  same  Malvil. 

Byg.  He  has  a  proper  regard  for  his  friends,  sir. 

Dash.  Yes,  but  he  is  often  present  where  their 
characters  are  canvassed,  and  is  anxious  about 
whispers  which  nobody  has  heard.  He  knows  the 
use  of  hypocrisy  better  than  a  court  chaplain. 

Byg.  There,  call  honesty  by  a  burlesque  name, 
and  so  pervert  everything. 

Dash,  Things  are  more  perverted,  Mr.  Bygrove, 
when  such  men  as  Malvil  make  their  vices  do 
their  work,  under  a  mask  of  goodness;  and  with 
that  stroke  we'll  dismiss  his  character. 

Sir  John.  Ay,  very  right ;  my  brother  Bygrove 
has  a  regard  for  him,  and  so  change  the  sub- 
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ject.  My  son,  Mr.  Dashwould,  what  does  he  in- 
tend? 

Dash.  Up  to  the  eyes  in  love  with  Lady  Bell, 
and  determined  to  marry  her. 

Sir  John.  I  told  you  so,  Mr.  Bygrove  ;  I  told 
you,  you  would  soon  see  him  settled  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Dashwould,  I  thank  you:  I'll  step  and  con- 
firm George  in  his  resolution.  [Exit. 

Dash.  A  good-natured  man,  Sir  John,  and  does 
not  want  credulity. 

Byg.  Ay,  there,  the  moment  his  back  is  turned. 

Dash.  Gulliver's  Travels  is  atrue  history  to  him. 
His  son  has  strange  flights.  First  he  was  to  be 
a  lawyer ;  bought  chambers  in  the  Temple,  eat  his 
commons,  and  was  called  to  the  bar.  Then  the 
law  is  a  d — d  dry,  municipal  study ;  the  army  is 
fitter  for  a  gentleman  ;  and  as  he  was  going  to  the 
■war  office  to  take  out  his  commission,  he  saw  my 
Lord  Chancellor's  coach  go  by  ;  in  an  instant,  back 
to  the  Temple,  and  no  sooner  there,  "  Poh !  plague ! 
hang  the  law  !  better  marry,  and  live  like  a  gentle- 
man." Now  marriage  is  a  galling  yoke,  and  he 
does  not  know  what  he'll  do.  He  calls  his  man 
Charles  ;  sends  him  away  ;  walks  about  the  room, 
sits  down,  asks  a  question;  thinks  of  something 
else ;  talks  to  himself,  sings,  whistles,  lively, 
pensive,  pleasant  and  melancholy  in  an  instant. 
He  approves,  finds  fault :  he  will,  ho  will  not ;  and 
in  short,  the  man  does  not  know  his  own  mind  for 
half  a  second.     Here  comes  Sir  John. 

Enter  Sir  John. 

Dash.  You  find  him  disposed  to  marry,  Sir 
John? 

Sir  John.  I  hope  so ;  he  wavers  a  little ;  but 
still  I— 

Byg.  Poh !  I  have  no  patience ;  my  advice  has 
been  all  lost  upon  you.  I  wish  it  may  end  well. 
A  good  morning.  Sir  John.     (Going.) 

Dash.  Mr.  Bygrove,  yours;  Sir  John  will  de- 
fend you  in  your  absence. 

Byg.  If  you  will  forget  your  friends  in  their  ab- 
sence, it  is  the  greatest  favour  you  can  bestow 
upon  them.  [Exit. 

Dash.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  what  happened  to  him 
last  summer  at  Tunbridge? 

Sir  John.  Excuse  me  for  the  present.  This  light 
young  man  !  I  must  step  and  talk  with  my  lawyer. 

Dash.  I'll  walk  part  of  the  way  with  you.  A 
strange  medley  this  same  Mr.  Bygrove;  with 
something  like  wit,  he  is  always  abusing  wit.  You 
must  know,  last  summer  at  Tunbridge — 

Sir  John.  Another  time,  if  you  please.       [Exit. 

Dash.  The  story  is  worth  your  hearing  ;  a  party 
of  us  dined  at  the  Sussex —    (Following  Sir  John.) 

Enter  CHARLES. 

Char.  Mr.  Dashwould,  Mr.  Dashwould ! 

Re-enter  DASHWOULD. 

Dash.  What's  the  matter,  Charles  1 
Char.  My  master  desires  you  won't  go. 

Enter  Sir  Harry. 

Sir  H.  Eh?  what,  going  to  leavens? 

Dash.  Only  a  step  with  Sir  John.  Strange  va- 
garies in  your  master'shead,  Charles  ! — Sir  Harry! 
going  to  wait  upon  Miss  Neville,  I  suppose.  She 
nas  beauty,  and  you  have  a  heart. 

Sir  H.  Psha  !  there  you  wrong  me  now  !  Why 
will  you  1 

Dash.  Very  well ;  be  it  so.  I  can't  see  to  be 
sure ;  but  take  my  word  for  it,  you  will  marry  that 
girl.     Come,  I'll  follow  you. 

^'tV  H.  I  must  not  part  with  you ;  I  had  rather 
lose  the  whole  college  of  physicians.  [Exit. 


Dash.  March  on.  Sir  Harry.  (Turns  to  Charles.) 
Did  you  ever  see  such  a  baronet  ?  This  fellow, 
Charles,  is  as  ridiculous  himself  as  any  of  them. 

[Exit' 

Char.  Now  have  I  bat  one  man  in  the  house, 
and  he  will  be  fifty  diH'erent  men  in  a  moment. 
Hurry!  hurry!  nothing  but  hurry !  Get  me  this  ; 
get  me  that ;  get  me  t'other.  A  poor  servant  does 
not  know  which  way  to  turn  himself  in  this  house. 

Enter  RICHARD. 

Char.  Well,  Richard,  what  are  you  about? 

Rich.  Why  a  man  in  a  whirlwind  may  as  well 
tell  what  he  is  about.  Going  to  order  the  coachman 
to  put  up.  He  intends  to  change  his  dress,  and 
walk  to  the  Temple.  [Exit. 

Char.  What  does  he  mean  by  talking  of  the 
Temple  again  ?  I  hope  we  are  not  going  to  take  to 
our  studies  once  more.  I  hate  the  law  ;  there  is 
not  a  footman  in  the  Temple  has  a  grain  of  taste. 
All  mere  lawyers  !  They  have  not  an  idea  out  of 
the  profession. 

Enter  ROBERT. 

Rob.  Richard,  Richard!  where  is  he  gone? 

Char.  What's  in  the  wind  now  1 

Rob.  The  wind's  in  another  quarter.  He  has 
been  writing  verses  as  he  calls  them,  ever  since  the 
company  left  him.  He  has  torn  a  quire  of  paper, 
I  believe,  and  now  he  wants  the  carriage  directly. 

[Exit. 

Char.  Run  and  order  it.  I  had  rather  be  a  coun- 
try curate,  than  go  on  in  this  manner.  (Bellrings.) 
What  is  he  at  now? 

Mil,  (Within.)  Charles!  who  answers  there? 

Char.  Ay,  now  for  the  old  work. 

Enter  MiLLAMOCR. 

Mil.  Is  the  chariot  ready? 

Char.  At  the  door,  sir. 

Mil.  Do  you  step  to  Mrs.  Bromley's,  and — per- 
haps it  would  be  better  to — No,  do  you  step, 
Charles,  and — you  need  not  mind  it,  another  time 
will  do  as  well.  [Exit. 

Char.  There  again  now ;  this  is  the  way  from 
morning  to  night. 

Re-enter  Millamour. 

Mil.  The  sooner  the  better  ;  I  promised  Sir 
John,  and  I  will  pay  this  visit.  Lady  Bell  reigns 
sovereign  of  my  heart.  That  vivacity  of  mind — 
"  Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfix'd  as  those." 

Char.  She  is  by  far  preferable  to  her  sister,  your 
honour. 

Mil.  Poh  !  you  are  illiterate  in  these  maUers. 
The  sober  graces  of  Lady  Jane !  Lady  Bell  ad- 
vances like  a  conqueror,  and  demands  your  heart. 
Lady  Jane  seems  unconscious  of  her  charms,  and. 
yet  enslaves  you  deeper. 

Char.  Which  of  them  does  your  honour  think — 

Mil.  Which  of  'em,  Charles?  (Reads  a  paper.) 
"  I  look'd,  and  I  sigh'd,  and  I  wish'd  I  could 
speak." 

Enter  Rob^RT. 

Rob.  Captain  Bygrove,  sir. 
Mil.  That's  unlucky.     I  am  not  at  home ;  tell 
him  I  went  out  an  hour  ago. 

Enter  Captain  Bygrove. 

Mil.  My  dear  Bygrove,  I  ionged  to  see  you. — 

But  why  that  pensive  air?  Still  in  love,  I  suppose. 

[Exeunt  Char,  and  Rob. 

Capt.  B.  My  dear  Millamour,  you  have  guessed 

it.     I  am  in  love,  and  glory  in  my  chains. 

MU.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  secret?  I  suspect  my^ 
self,  plaguily.  Everything  is  not  as  quiet  here  a« 
it  used  to  be. 


KNOW  YOUR  OWN  MIND. 


[Act  I. 


Capt.  B.  Indulge  the  happy  passion.  Let  wits 
and  libertines  say  what  they  will ;  there  is  no  true 
happiness  but  in  the  marriage  state. 

Mil.  Why  I  have  thought  much  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  late,  and  with  a  certain  refinement,  I  don't 
know  but  a  man  may  fashion  a  complying  girl  to 
his  taste  of  happiness.  Virtuous  himself,  he  con- 
firms her  in  her  virtue;  constant,  he  secures  her 
fidelity  ;  and  by  continuing  the  lover,  instead  of 
commencing  the  tyrant  husband,  he  wins  from  her 
the  sweetest  exertion  of  tenderness  and  love.  I 
shall  most  positively  marry.  Who  is  your  idol? 
My  dear  boy,  impart. 

Capt.B.  There  I  beg  to  be  excused.  You  know 
my  father'! 

Mil.  Yes,  I  think  I  do. 

Capt.B.  I  must  not  presume  to  think  for  my- 
self. I  must  contrive  some  stratagem  to  make 
him  propose  the  match.  Were  it  to  move  first 
from  me,  I  should  be  obliged  to  decamp  from  be- 
fore the  town  at  once. 

Mil.  I  wish  you  success.  My  resolution  is  taken 
and  with  the  most  amiable  of  her  sex.  She  romps 
about  the  room  like  one  of  the  graces;  and  deals 
about  her  wit  with  such  a  happy  negligence— 

Capt.B.  An  agreeable  portrait,  but  mine  is  the 
very  reverse.  That  equal  serenity  in  all  her  ways! 
Wit  she  has,  but  without  ostentation,  and  ele- 
gance itself  seems  the  pure  efiect  of  nature. 

Mil.  (Aside.)  I  don't  know  whether  that  is  not 
the  true  character  for  a  wife.  And  pray,  whatpro- 
gress  have  you  made  in  her  affections! 

Capt.B.  Enough  to  convince  me  that  I  am  not 
quite  unacceptable.  My  dear  Miilamour,  I  had 
rather  fold  that  girl  in  my  arms,  than  kiss  his  Ma- 
jesty's hand  for  the  first  regiment  of  guards. 

Mil.  I  am  a  lost  man.  I  shall  most  positively 
marry.  We  will  wonder  at  each  other's  felicity ; 
and  be  the  envy  of  all  our  acquaintance. 

Enter  Dashwould. 

Dash.  I  am  as  good  as  my  word,  you  see.  Most 
noble  Captain,  your  father  was  here  this  morning. 
A  good  agreeable  old  gentleman,  and  about  as 
pleasant  as  a  nightmare.  Miilamour,  whom  do 
you  think  I  met  since  I  saw  j'ou"! 

Mil.  Whom"! 

Dash.  Our  friend  Beverley  !  just  imported  from 
Paris,  perfectly  frenchified,  and  abusing  every- 
thing in  this  country — "  Oh  !  there  is  no  breathing 
their  English  atmosphere ;  roast  beef  and  liberty 
will  be  the  death  of  me."  » 

Mil.  Ha,  ha!  poor  Beverley,  I  saw  him  last 
summer,  at  Paris,  dressed  in  the  style  of  an  En- 
glish fox-hunter  ;  he  swore  there  was  not  a  morsel 
to  eat  in  their  country,  and  kept  an  opera- singer 
upon  beef-steaks  and  oyster-sauce. 

Dash.  He  has  done  his  country  great  honour 
abroad. 

Capt.  B.  He  will  settle  at  home  now ;  he  is 
going  to  be  married. 

Dash.  Yes,  I  hear  he  is  in  love,  and  much  good 
may  it  do  him.  I  wish  I  may  die,  if  I  know  so  ri- 
diculous a  thing  as  lave. — My  life! — My  soul! — 
Hybla  dwells  unou  her  lips ;  ecstasy  and  bliss ! 
blank  verse  anti  pastoral  nonsense !  In  a  little 
time,  the  man  wonders  what  bewitched  him;  an 
arm  chair  after  dinner,  and  a  box  and  dice  till  five 
in  the  morning,  make  all  the  comforts  of  his  life. 

Mil.  Very  true.  Love  is  a  ridiculous  passion 
indeed. 

Capt.B.  Do  you  take  up  arms  against  me'?  But 
a  moment  since,  just  as  you  came  in,  he  was  ac- 
knowledging to  me — 

Mil.  No,  not  I,  truly;  I  acknowledge  nothing. 
Marriage  is  not  to  my  taste,  I  promise  you.  The 
handsome  wife !  she  is  all  aft'ectatioB,  routs,  drums, 
hurricanes,  and  intrigue. 


Dash.  And  the  ugly !  she  makes  it  up  with  good 
sense  ;  pronounces  upon  wit,  and  talks  you  dead 
with  maxims,  characters,  and  reflections. 

Mil.  And  the  woman  of  high  birth,  sheproduces 
her  pedigree,  as  her  patent  for  vice  and  folly.  "Se- 
ven s  the  main,"  and  away  goes  your  whole  for- 
tune. 

Capt.  B.  Mere  common-place. 

Dash.  And  the  tender  maukin;  she  doats  upon 
you.  "  Don't  drink  any  more,  my  dear  :"  "You'll 
take  cold  near  that  window,  my  love  :"  ''  Pray 
don't  talk  so  much,  you'll  flurry  your  spirits." 
And  then  kisses  you  before  company. 

Mil.  So  it  is.     Ha,  ha,  ha  !     (Both  laugh.) 

Capt.B.  You  play  finely  into  one  another'shands, 

Mil.  Now  mark  the  champion  of  the  sex. 

Dash.  Yes  ;  he'll  throw  down  the  gauntlet  foi 
'em.     (Bothlaugh.) 

Capt.B.  Nay,  decide  it  your  own  way.  Sine* 
you  won't  hear,  gentlemen,  there  is  a  clear  sta^i 
for  you.  \Exit{ 

Dash.  Fare  ye  well,  most  noble  Captain.  A  fa- 
cetious companion !  did  you  ever  hear  him  sayj 
anything?  | 

Mil.  He  is  in  for  it ;  and  my  father  would  fain 
reduce  me  to  the  same  condition  with  one  of  Mrs, 
Bromley's  nieces.  A  good  fine  woman,  Mrs. 
Bromley ! 

Dash,  Has  been.  Were  she  now  to  rub  her 
cheek  with  a  white  handkerchief,  her  roses  and 
lilies  would  go  to  the  clear  starcher. 

Mil.  Ha,  ha !  and  yet  she  sets  up  for  the  rival 
of  her  nieces. 

Dash.  The  young  ladies  are  pretty  well  in  their 
way  too.  Lady  Bell  has  a  brisk  volubility  of  no- 
thing, that  she  plajs  the  pretty  idiot  with  ;  and 
Lady  Jane,  a  sly  piece  of  formality,  ready  to  go 
post  for  Scotland,  with  the  first  red-coat  that  asks 
her  the  question.  We  all  dine  at  the  widow's  to- 
day, are  you  to  be  with  US'! 

Mil.  Yes,  to  meet  you ;  the  party  will  be  divert- 
ing. 

Dash.  Observe  old  Bygrove.  He  pronounces 
with  rigour  upon  the  conduct  of  others,  and  hopes- 
his  awn  follies  lie  concealed.  His  whole  struggle 
is  to  escape  detection.  Mark  him  with  the  widow ; 
you  will  see  him  sighing  for  his  deceased  wife  and 
Mrs.  Bromley's  charms  at  the  same  time.  One 
eye  shall  weep  for  the  dead,  and  the  other  ogle  the 
living. 

Mil.  Ha,  ha!  And  then  Malvil  laying  siege  to 
Miss  Neville! 

Dash.  Miss  Neville  is  the  best  of  them.  Mrs. 
Bromley  has  taken  her  into  her  house,  as  a  poor 
relation,  whom  she  pities;  and  her  pity  is  no 
more  than  the  cruel  art  of  tormenting  an  unhappy 
dependant  upon  her  generosity. 

Mil.  But  she  has  generosity.  She  has  promised 
Miss  Neville  a  fortune  of  five  thousand  pounds. , 

Dash.  And  so  the  hook  is  baited  for  Malvil. 
The  widow  flings  out  that  snare,  to  counteract  Sir 
Harry. 

Mil.  Sir  Harry  ! 

Dash.  Yes  ;  he  is  in  love  with  Miss  Neville ; 
and  the  best  of  the  story  is,  he  is  afraid  I  shall 
think  him  ridiculous.  If  I  say  the  word,  and  pro- 
mise not  to  laugh  at  him,  he  breaks  his  mind  at 
once.  Miss  Neville  sees  clearly  that  he  admires 
her,  and  of  course  will  never  listen  to  Malvil.  The 
self-interested  designs  of  that  fellow  shall  be  dis- 
appointed. 

Mil.  Admirable!  thou  art  a  whimsical  fellow. 
Come,  I  attend  you.  A  pleasant  group  they  are 
all  together;    It  is  as  you  say — 

Our  passions  sicken,  and  our  pleasures  cloy; 
A  fool  to  laugh  at,  is  the  height  of  jot/. 

lE.xeunt. 


Act  ir.  Scene  1.] 


KNOW  YOUR  OWN  MIND. 


ACT  II. 


Scene  I. — A  Room  m  Mrs.  Bromley's  House, 
Enter  Mrs.  Bromley  and  MissNeville. 

Mrs.  B.  Why,  to  be  sure,  Neville,  there  is  some- 
thing in  what  you  say  ;  one  is  so  odd,  and  so  I 
don't  know  how  in  a  morning. 

Miss  N.  Certainly,  madam;  and  then  people  of 
your  turn,  whose  wit  overflows  in  conversation, 
are  liable  to  waste  of  spirits,  and  the  alteration  ap- 
pears sooner  in  them. 

Mrs.  B.  So  it  does ;  you  observe  very  prettily 
upon  things.  Heigho  !  I  am  as  faded  as  an  old 
lute-slring  to-day. 

MissN,  No,  indeed,  madam,  you  look  very  to- 
lerably, considering. 

Mrs.B.  (Aside.)  Considering!  she  grows  pert, 
I  think.  I  am  glad  you  think  me  not  altogether 
intolerable. 

Miss  A'.  Madam  ! 

Mrs.  B.  Tolerably  !  she  is  Lady  Bell's  prime 
agent.  (^Aside.)  Has  Sir  Harry  given  you  hopes 
lately  ? 

Miss  N.  Sir  Harry !  I  really  don't  understand 
why  he  is  mentioned. 

Mrs.  B.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  a  match  1  And 
Lave  you  made  up  your  quarrel  with  Lady  Bell? 
(^Sits  down,') 

Miss  N.  The  sweetness  of  her  disposition  recon- 
ciles ever^  thing. 

.  3Irs.  B.  And  is  Millamour  reconciled  to  Lady 
Bell? 

Miss  N.  There  was  only  a  slight  mistake  which 
I  explained. 

Mrs.  B.  Oh  !  you  explained?  that  was  prudently 
done;  I  am  glad  to  hear  this;  and  do  you  think 
he  loves  her?  Tell  me,  tell  me  all.  Why,  why  do 
you  think  he  loves  her? 

MissN.  He  cannot  be  insensible  of  her  merit; 
and  the  other  day  he  asked  rae  if  you  were  likely 
to  approve  of  his  proposing  for  Lady  Bell. 

Mrs.B.  And  you  told  him.  Well! — what  did 
you  tell  him? 

Miss  N,  That  you,  no  doubt,  would  be  ready  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  so  amiable  a  young  lady. 

Mrs.B.  You  told  him  so?  {Rises  and  walks.) 
And  so  you  are  turned  match-maker?  you  busy 
yourself  in  my  family  !  Hey!  Mrs.  Start-up!  you 
are  dizened  out,  I  think  j  my  wardrobe  has  sup- 
plied you. 

MissN.  Your  pardon,  madam;  I  had  these 
things  in  the  country,  when  you  first  shewed  so 
much  goodness  to  me. 

Mrs.  B.  What  airs !  you  know  I  hate  to  see 
creatures  give  themselves  airs.  Was  not  I  ob- 
liged to  provide  you  with  everything? 

Miss  N.  You  have  been  very  kind;  I  always  ac- 
knowledge it. 

Mrs.  H.  Acknowledge  it !  Does  not  everybody 
know  it? 

Miss  N.  Yes,  madam,  I  dare  say  everybody 
does  know  it. 

Mrs.  B.  That's  maliciously  said.  I  can  spy  a 
sneer  upon  that  false  face.  You  suppose  I  have 
made  my  brags.  That's  what  lurks  in  your  ambi- 
guous meaning.  I  deserve  it — deliver  me  from 
poor  relations! 

MissN.  (Aside.)  Now  the  storm  begins !  lam 
sure  I  have  said  nothing  to  oflend  you.  I  am  help- 
less, it  is  true,  but  your  relation,  and  by  that  tie, 
a  gentlewoman  still. 

Mrs.  B.  I  made  you  a  gentlewoman.  Did  not 
I  take  you  up  in  the  country,  where  you  lived  in 
the  parsonage-house,  you  and  your  sister,  with  no 
other  company  to  converse  with,  than  the  melaa- 
choly  tombstones,  where  you  rend  the  high  and 


mighty  character.s  of  John  Hodge,  and  Deborah 
his  wife?  While  your  father's  miserable  horse, 
worn  to  a  shadow  with  carrying  double  to  the  next 
market-town,  limped  about,  with  a  dull  alms-beg- 
ging eye,  in  quest  of  the  wretched  sustenance  that 
grew  thrifiily  between  the  graves?  Did  not  I 
take  you  out  of  your  misery? 

MissN.  You  did,  madam.    (In a  softened  tone.) 

Mrs.  B.  Did  not  I  bring  you  home  to  the  great 
house? 

MissN.  You  did,  madam.     (Weeps  aside.) 

Mrs.  B.  And  I  am  finely  thanked  for  it.  Warm 
tlie  snake,  and  it  will  turn  upon  you. 

Miss  N,  (Aside.)  1  cannot  bear  to  be  insulted 
thus  ! 

Mrs.  B.  So!  yonr  spirit  is  humbled,  is  it? 

Miss  N.  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  madam,  that 
when  people  of  superior  fortune,  whom  Providence 
has  enabled  to  bestow  obligations,  claim  a  right, 
from  the  favours  they  confer,  to  tyrannise  over  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  a  mind  in  distress  ;  they  exer- 
cise a  cruelty  more  barbarous  than  any  in  the 
whole  history  of  human  malice. 

Mrs.  B.  Is  this  your  gratitude? 

Miss  N.  I  could  be  thankful  for  happiness,  if 
yon  permitted  me  to  enjoy  it ;  but  when  I  find  my- 
self, under  colour  of  protection,  made  the  sport 
of  every  sudden  whim;  I  have  a  spirit,  madam, 
that  can  distinguish  between  real  benevolence,  and 
the  pride  of  riches.     (Weeps.) 

Mrs.  B.  I  fancy  I  have  been  too  violent.  After 
all  this  sour,  I  must  .sweeten  her  a  little.  (Aside.) 
Come,  dry  up  your  tears;  you  know  I'm  good- 
natured  in  the  main;  I  am  only  jealous  that  you 
don't  seem  to  love  me. 

Miss  N.  Were  that  left  to  my  own  heart,  every 
principle  there  would  attach  me  to  you.  But  to 
be  dunned  for  gratitude — 

Mrs.  B.  You  are  right;  the  observation  is  very 
just ;  I  am  in  the  wrong.  Come, let  us  befriends. 
I  have  a  great  regard  for  you,  Neville.  (Aside.) 
The  creature  should  visit  with  me,  only  she  looks 
so  well.  How!  did  not  I  hear  Mr.  Mai vil's  voice? 
ves,  it  is  he ;  I  am  visible  ;  I  am  at  home  ;  shew 
him  in.     Walk  in,  Mr.  Malvil. 

Enter  Malvil. 

Mai.  To  aperson  of  sentiment,  like  you,  madam, 
a  visit  is  paid  with  pleasure. 

Mrs.  B.  You  are  very  good  to  me.  Neville,  do 
you  step  and  bring  me  the  letter  that  lies  upon  my 
table.  [^Exit  Miss  N.^  I  am  obliged  to  go  out  this 
morning.  (Smiles  at  Malvil.)  She  looks  mighty 
well ;  I  have  been  speaking  for  you  ;  our  scheme 
will  take.  Sir  Harry  will  not  be  able  to  rival  you ; 
she  will  be  your  reward  for  all  your  services  to 
me. 

Mai.  Your  generosity  is  above  all  praise,  and  so 
I  was  saying  this  moment  to  Mr.  By  grove  ;  he  is 
coming  to  wait  on  you. 

Mrs.B.  That's  unlucky  ;  I  wanted  to  have  some 
talk  with  you.     Well,  have  you  seen  Millamour? 

Mai.  Yes,  and  find  him  apt ;  I  have  hopes  of 
succeeding. 

Mrs.B.  Hush!  not  so  loud!  you  think  me  mad, 
I  believe.  May  I  hazard  myself  with  that  wild 
man? 

Mai.  Your  virtue  will  reclaim  him.  T  have  a 
friendship  for  Millamour,  and  that  is  my  reason 
for  counteracting  the  designs  of  my  friend  By- 
grove.  Mr.  By  grove  has  desired  me  to  speak  fa- 
vourably of  him  to  your  ladyship. 

Mrs.  B.  Oh !  but  he  kept  his  last  wife  mewed 
in  the  country;  I  should  certainly  expire  in  the 
country. 

Mai.  He  is  a  very  worthy  man.  I  am  sorry  to 
see  some  oddities  in  him;  but  that  is  very  com- 
mon in  life.     Vices  always   border  upon  virtues. 


KNOW  YOUR  OWN  MIND. 


[Act  ir. 


Dashwoald  says, — but  there's  no  believing  his 
slander  ;  he  says  Mr.  Bygrove's  sorrow  for  his  de- 
ceased -wife,  is  all  a  mere  artitice,  to  weep  himself 
into  the  good  graces  of  another.  But  I  don't  be- 
lieve it. 

Mrs.B.  I  hear  him  coming.  Do  you  go  and 
take  care  of  y.our  interest  with  Neville. 

Mai.  I  obey  your  commands. 

Mrs.  B.  I  shall  make  her  fortune  five  thousand. 
Be  sure  you  speak  to  Millamour.  Go,  go  ;  suc- 
cess attend  you.  [JSxif  Mai. 

Enter  Bygrove. 

Byg.  (Bowing.)  Madam! 

Mrs.  B.  This  attention  to  one  in  my  forlorn  state 
is  so  obliging — ■ 

Btjg.  It  is  a  favour  on  your  part  to  receive  a  lost, 
dejected,  spiritless — 

Mrs.B.  I  admire  your  sensibility,  Mr.  Bygrove. 
That  tender  look,  which  you  are  for  ever  casting 
back  to  a  beloved,  but  irrecoverable  object,  shews 
so  amiable  a  sorrow  !  oh  !  there  is  something  ex- 
quisite in  virtuous  aiFection.  I  have  found  a  pleas- 
ing indulgence  in  contemplations  of  that  sort. 

Byg.  I  have  had  my  trials  too.     Heigho  ! 

Mrs.B.  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  am  recalling  your 
afflictions  ;  you  should  not  give  way  ;  you  should 
struggle  a  little.  Heaven  knows  how  I  have  strug- 
gled. I  have  appeared,  indeed,  with  an  air,  but 
it  was  all  struggling.  (Looks  and  smiles.')  I  could 
divert  you  this  morning.  Do  you  know  that  your 
son  is  in'love  with  Lady  Jane? 

Byg.  In  love!    Has  he  said  anything  1 

Mrs.B.  I  don't  know  as  to  that;  but  I  can  see 
■what  is  lurking  in  his  heart.  He  is  above-stairs 
now;  I  don't  half  like  his  choice.  Lady  Bell  is 
the  proper  match  for  him,  and  her  fortune  is  the 
best.  An  estate,  you  know,  must  come  to  her,  by 
the  family  settlement.  You  should  direct  his 
choice. 

Byg.  This  comes  of  his  presuming  to  think  for 
himself.     Has  he  declared  himself  7 

Mrs,  B.  I  fancy  not ;  but  he  hinted  something 
to  me,  about  a  match  in  my  family. 

Byg.  (Looks  at  her  and  smiles.)  Why,  a  match 
in  your  family  has  diverted  me  of  late.  Heigho! 
It  is  the  only  thing  that  has  entertained  me  for  a 
long  time. 

Mrs.  B.  I  have  had  my  fancies  too.  I  should 
like  to  talk  further,  but  I  am  engaged  abroad  this 
morning.  Can  I  set  you  down?  Will  you  trust 
yourself  with  me? 

Byg.  You  encourage  a  smile,  madam. 

Mrs.B.  We  shall  be  the  town  talk  ;  but  let  them 
talk ;  what  need  we  mind  1  I  will  just  step  and  say 
a  word  to  Neville.   You  should  not  be  too  solitary. 

Byg.  So  my  friends  tell  me. 

Mrs.B.  I  shall  be  with  you  in  a  moment.  (Going, 
returns.)  Do  you  know  that  we  are  very  like  each 
other  in  our  tempers'?  After  all,  that  is  the  true 
foundation  of  lasting  friendships.  Poor  dear  Mr. 
Bromley!  (Going,  returns.)  It  was  similitude  of 
temper  brought  us  together  ;  and  if  ever  I  could  be 
prevailed  upon  again,  similitude  of  temper  must  do 
it.  Well,  you  have  diverted  me  this  morning.  Here 
«omes  your  son,  talk  to  him  now.  \_Exit. 

Enter  Captain  Bygrove. 

Byg.  Well,  sir,  what  brings  you  to  this  house  1 

Capt.B.  A  morning  visit,  sir,  merely  to  kill  half 
an  hour. 

Byg.  There  is  nothing  I  hate  so  much  as  hypo- 
crisy. I  know  your  errand  :  you  must  pretend  to 
he  in  love. 

Capt.  B.  I,  sir ! 

Byg.  What  have  you  been  saying  to  Lady  Jane? 
I  thought  I  bad  cautioned  you  against  presuming 
to  think  for  yourself. 


Capt.  B.  You  have  been  very  kind  that  way. 

Byg.  See  what  becomes  of  your  friend  Milla- 
monr's  being  left  to  his  own  discretion.  The  ass 
in  the  fable  gives  but  a  faint  image  of  him. 

Capt.  B.  And  if  I,  sir,  to  avoid  irresolution — 

Byg.  You  are  in  the  opposite  extreme  :  he  thinks 
too  much  and  never  decides  ;  you  never  tliink  at  all, 
and  so  resolve  without  judgment.  Lady  Bell  is  the 
person  I  wish  to  see  you  married  to ;  go  and  pay 
your  addresses  to  her.  I  will  settle  that  matter  for 
you :  you  may  then  marry  the  person  to  whom  you 
have  not  degraded  yourself  by  pining,  sighing-,  love- 
verses,  and  I  know  not  what. 

Capt.  B,  This  is  all  unaccountable  to  me,  sir.  If 
you  will  but  hear  me — 

Enter  Malvil. 

Byg.  No,  sir,  no  ;  I  won't  allow  you  to  fetch  a 
single  sigh,  till  I  say  the  word;  when  I  give  leave, 
you  may  then  go  and  sigh  till  your  heart  is  ready 
to  break.  I'll  hear  no  more ;  no  parleying  with  me. 
Leave  the  house  this  moment. 

Capt.  B.  I  obey.  [^Exit. 

Mat.  I  interrupt  yon. 

Byg.  No,  no ;  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Well,  have 
you  had  any  opportunity  with  the  widow  ? 

Mai.  I  have  ;  she  surprises  me  a  little  ;  she  has 
dropped  the  mask.  I  did  not  think  she  had  been 
so  eager  to  marry.  We  had  some  talk  about  yon. 
You  know  my  heart :  I  am  always  true  to  my 
friends  :  I  see  but  one  difficulty ;  she  will  never 
agree  to  live  in  the  country. 

Byg.  The  lover  need  not  dispute  that  point,  what- 
ever the  husband  may  do  hereafter. 

Enter  Mrs.  Bromley  and  Miss  Neville. 

Mrs.  B.  I  beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen.  Neville, 
mind  what  I  say  to  you  :  don't  let  those  giddy  girls 
go  out  in  my  absence  •,  to  walk  in  the  Green  Park, 
or  run  to  hideous  painters,  under  pretence  of  seeing 
odious  pictures,  that  they  may  have  an  interview 
with  more  odious  originals.  Keep  them  at  home  ; 
I  will  reward  your  pains.  Allans,  Mr.  Bygrove! 
lExit  Byg.']  Come,  Mr.  Malvil. 

Mai.  Had  not  I  better  stay,  and — 

Mrs.  B.  No,  no ;  come  now,  yon  may  return  to 
her.  lExit. 

Mai.  (To  Miss  Neville.)  You  see  that  I  am  torn 
from  you ;  but  I  shall  return  as  soon  as  possible. 

[Exit. 

Miss  N.  Tyrannical  woman  !  some  virtues  she 
has  ;  but  they  are  overshadowed  by  their  opposite 
qualities.  What  does  Lady  Bell  mean  by  talking 
to  me  of  Sir  Harry  7  She  does  it — I  know  her 
goodness — she  does  it  to  soften  affliction  ;  and,  if 
possible,  divert  a  mind  depressed  with  sorrow.  Sir 
Harry  never  threw  away  a  thought  on  me.  He 
behaves,  indeed,  with  marked  civility,  but  I  don't 
know  what  to  think  of  him.  I  must  not  aspire  too 
high  ;  no,  I  have  no  pretensions. 

£nfer  Lady  Jane. 

Lady  Jane.  Miss  Neville,  I  am  very  angry  with 
you.  What's  the  matter?  Has  anything  made  you 
uneasy? 

MissN.  No.  I  am  not  remarkable  for  high  spirits, 
you  know. 

Lady  Jane.  Why  would  not  you  give  us  your 
company  ?  How  can  you  be  so  cross  ?  That  sister 
of  mine  is  the  veriest  madcap  !  j^ 

Miss  N.  Lady  Bell  is  rather  lively  to  be  sure,     -wt 

Lady  Jane.  But  when  she  once  begins,  she  ha-  ^ 
zards  everything,  and  talks  sometimes  like  a  very 
libertine. 

Miss  N.  The  overflowing  of  gaiety,  and  good 
humour. 

Lady  Jane,  I  wish  she  would  reStraia  herself  a 
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little.  Madame  La  Rouge  is  with  her;  she  has  the 
sweetest  point,  eyes  ever  beheld.  I  was  endeavour- 
ing to  cheapen  it,  but  Lady  Bell  was  so  trouble- 
some ;  she  called  me  a  thousand  prudes,  and  will 
have  it  that  nothing  runs  in  my  head  but  a  lover. 
As  I  live  and  breathe,  the  giddy  romp  is  coming. 
You  must  take  my  part. 

Enter  Lady  Bell. 

AIR. — Lady  Bell. 

Yes,  I'm  in  love,  I  own  it  now, 

And  Celia  has  undone  me; 
And  yet,  I  swear,  I  can't  tell  how, 

The  pleasing  plague  stole  on  me. 

What  would  I  give  to  have  some  miserable  swain 
talk  in  that  style  of  me?  "Belinda  has  undone 
me;" — charming! 

Miss  N.  A  lively  imagination  is  a  blessing,  and 
you  are  happy,  Lady  Bell. 

Lady  Bell.  I  am  so :  but  then  I  am  not  talked 
of;  I  am  losing  all  my  time. 

Lady  Jane.  Why,  you  bold  creature!  I  hate  to 
hear  you  talk  with  so  much  iutrepidity. 

Lady  Bell.  Prudery,  my  dear  sister!  downright 
prudery  !  I  am  not  for  making  mysteries  of  what 
all  the  world  knows. 

Lady  Jane.  And  how  do  I  make  mysteries,  pray? 

Lady  Bell.  Why,  you  confident  thing!  I'll  prove 
it,  against  you. 

Lady  Jane.  But  what?  what?  what  will  you 
prove? 

Lady  Bell.  That  you  are  ready  to  jump  out  of 
your  little  wits  for  a  husband,  my  demure,  sober 
sister.  Miss  Neville,  a  poet  is  not  more  eager  for 
the  success  of  a  new  comedy,  nor  one  of  his  brother 
poets  more  desirous  to  see  it  fail,  than  that  girl  is  to 
throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  a  man. 

Lady  Jane.  All  scandal,  sister. 

Lady  Bell.  Miss  Neville  shall  be  judge. 

Lady  Jane.  Your  story  is  mere  invention. 

Lady  Bell.  Was  there  ever  such  a  wrangler? 

Lady  Jane.  You'll  not  make  good  your  words. 

Lady  Bell.  (Pats  her  hand.)  Hold  your  tongue, 
miss,  will  you? 

Lady  Jane.  Very  well,  go  on. 

Lndy  Bell.  Will  you  have  done?  Now,  mind, 
Miss  Neville.  She  does  not  want  to  be  married, 
she  says.  The  other  night,  my  young  madam,  whose 
thoughts  are  always  composed  and  even,  went  to 
sleep  as  soon  as  we  got  to  bed,  and  then  her  busy 
imagination  went  to  work  with  all  the  vivacity  of 
an  intriguing  chambermaid. 

Lady  Jane.  And  how  can  you  tell  that,  pray? 

Lady  Bell.  Out  of  your  own  mouth  you  shall  be 
judged.  Miss  Neville,  she  talked  in  her  sleep,  like 
a  beauty  in  a  side-box,  and  then  fell  a  singing : 

"  No,  no ;  he  is  true,  and  I  believe ; 
He  look'd,  he  sigli'd,  he  can't  deceive; 
No,  no;  I  have  conquer  d;  he  is  mine; 
My  heart  is  touch'd,  and  I  resign." 

Lndy  Jane.  Oh !  you  scurrilous  creature. 

Miss  N.  Fairly  caught.  Lady  Jane. 

Lady  Jane.  All  odious  slander:  you  judge  of  me 
by  yourself. 

Lady  Bell.  I  do  so.  I  mean  to  he  married,  and 
am  frank  enough  to  own  it.  But  you  may  let ''  con- 
cealment feed  on  your  damask  cheek."  My  damask 
cheek,  I  hope,  was  made  for  other  purposes. 

Lady  Jane.  Gracious !  there  is  no  bearing  this. 
What  a  mad  girl  you  are  ! 

iMdy  Bell.  Not  in  the  least.  A  natural  character. 
One  would  not,  to  be  sure,  tell  a  hideous  man  that 
ope  loves  him  ;  but  when  one  has  encouraged  him 
by  degrees,  and  drawn  him  on  like  a  new  glove ; 


and,  perhaps,  done  him  a  mischief  in  the  doing  of 
it,  why,  then — 

Lady  Jane.  What  then? 

Lady  Bell.  One  would  draw  him  oiT  again  ;  and, 
maybe,  ask  a  pretty  fellow  to  help  a  body;  and 
then  the  wretch  looks  so  piteous,  and  kneels  at 
your  feet,  then  rises  in  a  jealous  lit.  I  take  my 
everlasting  farewell ;  never  to  return  ;  no,  never: 
what  to  her,  who  encouraged  me?  encouraged  him? 
who  promised?  broke  her  promise?  The  treacher- 
ous, faithless,  dear  deluding — then  returns  in  an 
instant,  hands  dangling;  eyes  imploring;  tongue 
faultering  :  Lady  Bell — Lady  Bell,  when  you  know 
that  I  adore  you.  And  I  burst  into  a  lit  of  laugh- 
ter in  his  face.  Oh  !  that's  my  joy,  my  triumph, 
my  supreme  delight. 

Lady  Jane.  And  is  not  there  a  kind  of  cruelty  in 
all  this? 

Lady  Bell.  Oh !  your  very  humble  servant,  my 
sweet  Lady  Graveairs.  Cruelty !  The  dift'erence 
between  you  and  me,  sister,  is  this;  you  deny  your 
love  to  your  female  friends,  and  own  it  to  the  man  ; 
now  I  deny  it  to  him,  but  among  ourselves,  I  fairly 
own  that  Miss  Neville  is  not  more  impatient  to  be 
married  to  Sir  Harry,  than  I  to — 

Miss  N.  Who,  I?  Spare  me,  I  beg  of  you.  Why 
Sir  Harry  ! 

Lady  Jane.  Now,  now,  your  turn  is  come.  Never 
spare  her,  sister. 

Miss  N.  Yon  must  excuse  me.  I  am  not  in 
spirits  for  all  this  raillery. 

Lady  Jane.  You  sha'n't  leave  us. 

Miss  N.  Give  me  leave  :  I  beg  you  will.  I'll  go 
and  talk  to  Madame  La  Rouge.  Perhaps  I  may 
succeed  for  you.  [£jctV. 

Lady  Jane.  Well,  if  you  must  go.  How  yon 
run  on,  sister!  And  are  you  really  in  love? 

Ziady  Bell.  Over  head  and  ears. 

Lady  Jane.  With  whom? 

Lady  Bell.  Not  with  Captain  Bygrove :  how 
alarmed  you  are  !     With  Millamour,  sister.    ■ 

Lady  Jane.  Fix  that  roving  temper,  if  you  can  : 
he  will  be  on  his  knees  to  you,  and  the  first  pair  of 
black  eyes  that  enters  the  room  will  be  through  his 
heart. 

Lady  Bell.  As  to  that,  I  give  myself  very  little 
trouble  ;  but  if  I  could  once  catch  him  paying  his 
adoration  to  me,  my  aunt  Bromley  does  not  rise 
and  sink  poor  Miss  Neville's  spirits,  with  such  ex- 
quisite skill  in  the  art  of  tormenting,  as  I  should 
his.  I  should  use  him  as  the  men  do  their  punch  : 
a  little  more  sweet,  a  little  more  sour ;  a  little  more 
spirit ;  more  acid  again  ;  then,  perhaps,  say  it's  good 
for  nothing;  and  then,  perhaps — ■ 

Lady  Jane.  What? 

Lady  Bell.  Sip  it  up  at  last,  as  yon  would  do  at 
first.  You  wicked  girl,  how  could  you  ask  me  such 
a  question?  La  !  what  am  I  about?  I  have  a  thou- 
sand things  to  do. 

En/erMiss  Neville  an(Z  Madame  La  Rouge. 

La  Rou.  Ah,  my  lady!  always  so  gay!  English 
climate  no  eft'ect  upon  you.  De  manieres  de  Paris 
for  all  de  vorl.     En  verity  vous  est  charmante. 

Lady  Bell.  Oh !  Madame  La  Rouge,  yoa  say 
such  polite  things ;  but  you  rob  me  of  all  my  money. 
My  sister  is  rich  ;  you  had  better  deal  with  her. 
Sister,  you'll  be  married  before  me.  (Sings.) 

"  2Vo,  no,  he  is  true,  and  I  believe,"  S(c.       ^Exit. 

Lady  Jane.  Was  ever  anything  so  crazy?  [Exit. 

La  Rou.  Mademoiselle,  J  tell  yon,  persuade  my 
lady  to  have  de  lace,  and  you  come  to  my  house, 
me  give  you  ver  pretty  present. 

Miss  N.  Oh!  you  have  a  national  talent  for  ap- 
plying a  little  bribery. 

La  Rou.  Ah !  Monsieur  Malvil ! 
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£Mfer  Malvil. 
Mai.  Madame  La  Rouge,  I  did  not  expect  this 

pleasure. 

La  llou.  It  is  always  pleasure  lo  see  mes  amis. 
You  have  ver  good  choice — Sir  Harry  have  taste 
as  well  as  you.  Mademoiselle,  you  are  ver  great 
favourite. 

Miss  N.  A  favourite  !  Keep  your  vivacity  for 
some  other  subject :  don't  make  me  the  town 
talk. 

LaRou.  Monsieur,  you  lose  all  your  time.  (Goes 
to  him,  and  speaks  low.)  You  wait  de  fortune  from 
Madam  Bromley.  Sir  Harry  vill  take  her  vidout 
any  money  at  all.    Vat  you  slow  for? 

Mai.  Are  the  apartments  kept  ready  at  your 
house'? 

La  Rou.  De  apartment  it  is  ready.  You  take  it 
two,  tree  weeks  ago,  and  pay  de  rent  for  noting. 
I  leave  you  vid  de  lady  ;  and  I  go  mind  mes  affaires. 
Boil  voyage.  \^Exit. 

Mai.  I  have  disengaged  myself,  to  have  the  ho- 
nour of  attending  you. 

MissN.  Your  attention  is  thrown  away.  Did 
not  I  hear  Mr.  Millamour's  voice? 

Mai.  Yes  ;  he  came  with  me  ;  he  is  gone  into  the 
next  room  to  pay  his  compliments  to  Lady  Jane. 
You  look  chagrined,  what  has  disturbed  you? 

Miss  N.  The  old  story  ;  Mrs.  Bromley's  eternal 
•whims. 

Mai.  Your  delicacy  charms  me  ;  it  has  fixed  me 
your's.  I  long  for  nothing  so  much,  as  to  see  you 
out  of  her  power.  They  have  a  strange  report 
about  town;  people  will  be  talking;  the  whisper 
goes  that  Mr.  Bygrove,  amidst  all  his  grief,  is  slily 
in  a  hurry  for  another  wife.  Mrs.  Bromley,  they 
say,  encourages  him  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  has  a 
design  upon  my  friend  Millamour. 

3Iiss  N.  The  world  is  not  always  wrong. 

Mai.  Malice  will  be  busy ;  and  does  not  spare 
the  young  ladies. 

MissN.  If  anything  is  said  to  their  disadvantage, 
believe  me,  they  do  not  deserve  it. 

Mai.  I  dare  say  not.  T  don't  think  they  are  too 
forward.  I  am  sorry  to  see,  in  one  of  the  papers 
to-day,  a  character  of  Sir  Harry,  not  at  all  favour- 
able. His  little  follies,  his  whims,  and  caprices 
one  does  not  mind;  he  may  walk  in  Dashwood's 
train  as  long  as  he  please,  that  only  makes  him 
ridiculous  ;  but  it  grieves  me  to  hear  that  perfidy 
stains  his  character;  and,  as  I  am  told,  the  worst 
of  perfidy ;  the  ruin  of  beauty  and  innocence  is  his 
ruling  passion. 

Miss  N.  This  is  very  odd.  Somebody  has  been 
at  the  trouble  of  sending  me  an  anonymous  letter 
to  that  very  effect:  and  why  to  me?  I  am  not  able 
to  decypher. 

Mai.  I  don't  like  anonymous  letters.  In  general 
they  aim  at  mischief;  but  this,  perhaps,  is  meant  as 
a  caution  to  you  :  it  must  be  a  friend  that  sent  it. 
Mrs.  Bromley,  I  know,  has  no  opinion  of  Sir  Harry. 
His  designs,  with  regard  lo  you,  she  does  not  think 
honourable.  My  heart  interests  me  for  you.  You 
know  I  am  all  heart.  The  plan  which  Mrs.  Bromley 
has  proposed — Hark!  I  think  I  hear  Millamour 
coming.     I'll  follow  you  up  stairs. 

Miss  N.  O,  sir!  you  have  frightened  me  out  of 
iny  wits.  lExit. 

Mai.  She  loves  Sir  Harry,  I  see;  and  yet,  she 
sha'n't  slip  through  ray  hands.  I  can  set  on  Mrs. 
Bromley  to  lead  her  a  weary  life;  and  if  I  can  pre- 
Tail  upon  Millamour  to  renounce  Lady  Bell,  and 
marry  the  widow,  my  business  is  done.  When 
MissNeville  is  heartily  tormented  by  Mrs.  Brom- 
ley, affliction  softens  the  mind,  and  I  may  then 
decoy  her  away,  and  stand  upon  terms  with  the 
family.  But  Dashwould's  wit  will  tly  about.  No 
matter:  he  is  a  sad  scoundrel,  and  does  not  mind 
how  he  murders  reputations.    So!  here  comes  IMil- 


lamour.  I  must  get  clear  of  him,  and  talk  further 
with  Miss  Neville. 

Enter  Mil  lamour. 

Mil.  From  this  moment  I  blot  all  other  women 
from  my  memory.  Malvil,  wish  me  joy.  The  per- 
plexity of  choice  is  now  at  an  end. 

Mai.  Why,  what  has  happened? 

Mil.  Lovely  Lady  Jane.  jj 

''  And  yield  her  charms  oftnuidwith  sweet  delay. ^' 

I  can't  stay  to  tell  you. 

Mai.  Nor  will  I  stay  to  interrupt  your  raptures. 
You  know,  I  wish  you  success.  [^E.xit.- 

Enter  Lady  Bell. 

Lady  B.  {Reading.) 

"  Who  yields  too  soon,  must  soon  her  lover  lose. 
Would  yoti  restrain  him  long  ?  then  long  refuse." 

Mil,  {Looks  at  her,  and  smiles.)  There  is  some- 
thing commanding  in  that  air  of  vivacity. 
Lady  B.  {Reads.) 

"  Oft  at  the  door  let  him  for  entrance  wait,  ■ 
There  let  him  kneel — " 

How !  Millamour  here !  how  could  you  surprise  me 
so?  You  horrid  thing !  How  long  have  you  been 
here?     ' 

Mil.  Been,  madam?  1  liave  been — I  have  been 
in  the  next  room,  paying  my  respects  to  your  sister. 

Lady  Bell.  And  never  inquired  for  poor  Lady 
Bell? 

Mil.  Your  ladyship  wrongs  me.  You  are  doing 
injustice  to  your  Own  charms;  they  can  never  be 
forgot. 

Lady  Bell.  I  see  how  it  is  :  the  other  day  you 
was  listed  in  my  service,  and  now  a  deserter  to  my 
sister:  you  are  right,  you  would  have  been  upon 
hard  duty  with  me. 

Mil.  Any  duty  but  a  forlorn  hope  would  be — ■ 

Lady  Bell.  Hope !  Why,  sure,  you  would  not 
have  had  the  intolerable  assurance  to  entertain  the 
smallest  degree  of  hope.  My  sister,  I  suppose,  has 
given  you  some  hope.  Ay  !  that's  her  way ;  she 
moves  by  settled  rules,  and  shines  with  equal  light. 
Now,  I — I  am  a  mere  comet,  I  blaze  of  a  sudden, 
dazzle  for  a  while,  then  wheel  away,  and  am  thought 
of  no  more. 

Mil.  That  gaiety  of  her's  is  charming.  {Aside.y 
The  impression  your  ladyship  makes — 

Lady  Bell.  Words;  mere  words!  No;  I  am  a 
strange  piece  of  wild  nature;  never  the  same  for 
two  minutes  together.  Now,  my  sister,  she  is  a 
Prussian  blue  ;  holds  her  colour,  and  is  always  the 
same.  .1 — I  am  a  more  changeable  silk;  I  shift 
about,  and  display  my  wit  and  my  folly,  so  curiously, 
blended,  that  nobody  can  tell  where  one  begins,  or 
the  other  ends.  I  am  not  worth  your  notice.  (Sings.) 

Mil.  (Looking  at  her.)  She  has  described  herself 
admirably;  without  variety,  a  woman  is  a  downright 
piece  of  insipidity. 

Lady  Bell.  Yes,  I  have  my  whims.  Never  the 
same  lor  two  minutes  together.  Now  1  love  to 
give  a  Scope  to  folly,  and  the  men  say,  "curse 
catch  her,  she  pleases  more,  when  in  the  wrong, 
than  other  women  when  they  are  in  the  right." 
Then,  good  sense  is  the  word  ;  and  the  next  moment 
I  can't  bear  the  fatigue  of  thinking  :  why  won't 
somebody  write  a  comedy  to  divert  me  ?  Then  all 
spirit,  and  I  long  to  lead  up  the  ball.   (Hings.) 

"  Ladies,  like  variegated  tulips,  shew, 

'Tis  to  their  weakness  all  their  charms  they  owe," 

Mil.  (Aside.)  Lady  Jane  is  mere  mediocrity  com- 
pared to  her. 

Lady  Bell.  Lord  !  I  run  on  a  strange  rate.  Your'g, 
Mr.  Millamour:  tf«  revoir. 
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Mil.  A  moment  longer :  you  must  not  leave  me. 
You  possess  my  heart:  possess  it  withont  a  rival. 

Lady  Bell.  Hey !  what's  the  matter  now  ? 

Mil.  Do  not  trifle  witli  a  passion  sincere  as 
mine.  I  adore  you,  my  Lady  Bell;  adore,  your 
matchless  charms  ;  thus  on  my  knees  adore. 

Lady  Bell.  Stay,  stay  ;  let  me  see  what  the  poet 
says.  {Reads  quick.') 

"  Oft  at  your  door  let  him  for  entrance  icait. 
There  let  him  kneel,  and  threaten,  and  entreat." 

There,  stay  there  ;  don't  olTer  to  stir.  Now  put  up 
both  your  hands,  and  pray ;  pray,  have  compassion. 
Lady  Bell.  [^Exil  laughing. 

Mil.  She  flies  disdainful  from  her  lover  s  view. 
Yet  looJiS  and  bids  him,  as  she  flies,  pursue. 

l^Exit. 

ACT  III, 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  at  Mrs,  Bromley's. 
Enter  LadY  Jane,  and  Capt.  Bygrove. 

Lady  Jane.  And  laid  his  comraauds  upon  you  to 
address  my  sister  1 

Capt.  B.  Most  peremptorily. 

Lady  Jane.  You  have  obeyed  him,  I  hope. 

Capt.  B.  You  know  your  power  too  well ;  you 
know  that  I  am  devoted  to  you,  and  that  my  happi- 
ness depends  upon  the  promise  you  have  made  me. 

J^ady  Jane.  "There,  that  is  always  the  way  with 
you  men:  everything  we  say  is  construed  into  a 
promise. 

Capt.  B.  And  have  not  you  promised  ? 

Lady  Jane.  (Looks  at  him,  and  smiles.)  Need  I 
answer  that  question?  How  easily  frightened  you 
are!  but  you  have  some  reason  to  be  alarmed. 
Millamour  has  been  on  his  knees  to  me,  breathing 
such  raptures. 

Capt.  B.  Ay  !  who  has  set  him  onl  what  can  be 
at  the  bottom  of  this  ?  And  have  you  listened  to 
him  1  Here  comes  Dashwould  ;  he,  perhaps,  can 
explain. 

Lady  Jane.  He  will  only  laugh  at  us ;  and  so  I'll 
make  my  escape.  (Going.) 

Capt,  B.  Not  to  hear  Millamour  again,  I  hope. 
(  Takes  her  hand. ) 

Lady  Jane.  Well,  well ;  to  purchase  ray  liberty, 
you  need  not  fear.  I  have  received  his  vows  deli- 
vered with  such  ardour  ! — how  terrified  you  look  ! 
I  have  listened  to  him,  to  alarm  my  sister  with  an 
idea  of  Millamour's  growing  passion  for  me.  If  her 
jealousy  is  once  touched,  it  may  fix  her  resolution. 
At  present,  she  is  as  volatile  as  Millamour  himself. 

Enter  Dashwood. 

Dash,  As  volatile  as  Millamour'!  what  can  that 
be?  I  never  knew  anything  that  would  bear  a 
.comparison. 

Lady  Jane.  What  think  you  of  my  sister? 

Dash.  Lady  Bell  has  her  whims.  I  left  her  above 
stairs,  in  close  conference  with  Millamour  ;  he  has 
deserted  your  ladyship  already  ;  Mrs.  Bromley  will 
be  the  next,  I  hope  :  your  father,  Captain,  would 
grieve  more  for  that,  than  for  his  deceased  wife. 

Lady  Jane.  And  then  Miss  Neville's  turn  may 
come. 

Dash.  Oh,  no !  To  sport  with  her  would  be  in- 
liumanity.     But  a  brisk  widow  is  fair  game. 

Capt.  B,  Yes,  and  it  may  help  to  cure  my  father 
of  his  folly. 

Lady  fane.  It  would  he  sport,  but  I  despair-  of 
it.  Well,  there's  a  gentleman  wants  your  advice, 
and  so  I'll  leave  you  together.  [Exit. 

Capt.  B.  My  dear  Dashwould,  yju  must  assist 
me. 

Dash,  What  distresses  you  ? 


Capt.  B.  My  evil  genius  is  at  work.  You  know 
what  my  father  has  resolved  upon.  Lady  Bell  is 
the  person  he  ciiooses  for  me. 

Dash.  I  know  all  that  business:  a  counterplot  of 
the  widow's  fertile  brain,  to  disappoint  Lady  Belt, 
and  wreak  her  malice  on  Millamour. 

Capt.  B.  But  the  malice  falls  on  me  only.  Why 
will  not  Millamour  know  his  own  mind?  Lady 
Bell  loves  him ;  I  know  she  does.  I  am  thwarted 
in  the  tenderest  point;  what  must  be  done? 

Dash.  Do  as  they  would  have  you:  you  ensure 
success.  Millamour's  jealousy  takes  fire  upon  the 
first  alarm,  and  while  the  passion  holds,  he  will 
have  vigour  enough  to  act  decisively. 

Capt.  B.  May  I  hazard  the  experiment? 

Dash.  It's  a  sure  card.     Take  my  advice. 

Enter  Miss  Neville. 

Miss  N.  Mrs.  Bromley's  coach  has  just  stopped 
at  the  door;  had  not  you  better  step  up  stairs, 
gentlemen  ? 

Enter  Sir  Harry. 

Sir  Har.  Dashwould,  you  are  absent  too  long. 
They  are  all  as  dull  as  a  funeral  above  stairs. 

Dash.  {Aside  to  Capt.  B.)  How  the  baronet  fol- 
lows Miss  Neville  from  room  to  room ! — Come, 
Captain,  I'll  play  a  game  of  picquet  with  you  before 
dinner.    Allans !  [Exit  with  Capt.  B. 

Sir  Har.  If  I  might  have  the  liberty,  ma'am,  to — 

Miss  N,  Another  time,  if  you  please.  Sir  Harry. 
Mrs.  Bromley  is  coming;  I  hear  her  voice. 

Sir  Har,  And  you  promise  me  the  hearing? 

Miss  N.  You  are  entitled  to  it,  sir.  I  bieg  you'll 
leave  me  now. 

Sir  H.  I  obey  your  commands ;  I  am  gone ; 
you'll  remember.  [Exit. 

Miss  N.  Here  she  comes  ;  and,  I  think,  in  good 
humour. 

Enter  Mrs.  Bromley. 

Mrs.  B.  Oh !  I  am  heartily  tired.  I  have  been 
paying  visits  to  people  who  have  never  been  let  into 
my  house,  and  who,  I  hope,  will  never  be  at  home 
for  me.  I  hate  them  all,  but  out  of  civility,  we 
must  keep  up  an  acquaintance.  Where  are  the 
girls?     Has  anybody  been  here? 

Miss  N.  Mr.  Millamour,  ma'am,  and  the  rest  of 
the  gentlemen  that  dine  here :  they  are  all  above 
stairs. 

Mrs.B.  Stupidity!  Did  not  I  give  orders — how 
long  has  Millamour  been  here? 

Miss  N.  About  an  hour. 

Mrs.  B.  With  Lady  Bell,  I  suppose;  thou  base 
ingratitude!  and  Sir  Harry  is  here  too,  I  reckon. 
Does  your  match  go  on?  Yon  shall  go  back  to  the 
country,  I  promise  you.  You'll  be  the  ruin  of 
those  girls.  They  shall  have  no  visitors  when  my 
back  is  turned.  I'll  give  orders  to  all  the  servants 
this  very  moment.  (Going.) 

Enter  SiR  John  Millamour. 

Sir  John.  To  see  Mrs.  Bromley  looking  so  well — 

Mrs,  B,  You  are  very  polite,  sir.  Business  calls 
me  now,  Sir  John  ;  I  beg  your  pardon.  [Exit. 

Sir  John.  Has  my  son  been  here  to-day? 

Miss  N.  He  is  above  stairs. with  Lady  Bell,  sir. 

Mrs.  B.  (Within.)  Miss  Neville,  Neville,  I  say. 

Miss  N^  You'll  excuse  me.  Sir  John ;  what  cam 
she  want?  [Exit. 

Sir  John.  This  visit  portends  some  good,  I  hope  ; 
I  shall  be  happy  if  he  has  declared  himself.  I'll 
step  and  see  what  he  is  about. 

Enter  MILLAMOUR. 

Mil.  Exquisite,  lovely  angel ! 
Sir  John.  Well!  how!  what! 
Mil.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  am  not  at  leisure ; 
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I  am  in  tbe  third  region,  and  can't  descend  to  the 
language  of  the  nether  world. 

Sir  John.  Then  you  are  in  love,  George. 

Mil.  She  is  agister  of  the  graces,  and  surpasses 
the  other  three.  I  am  fixed ;  unalterably  fixed ; 
and  am  going  about  the  marriage  articles  directly. 

Sir  John.  They  are  at  my  lawyer's,  ready  en- 
grossed, and  only  wait  for  the  lady's  name  to  fill 
up  tlie  blanks. 

Mil.  I  know  it,  sir;  I  must  step  for  them;  I 
have  it  through  my  heart:  I  feel  it  here.  I  am 
your  humble  servant,  sir.  (Going.) 

Sir  John.  No,  no  ;  do  you  stay  here  ;  I'll  step  for 
Mr.  Copyhold.  The  writings  shall  be  here  in  ten 
minutes.  [Exit. 

Mil.  The  sooner  the  belter,  sir. 

"  Let  those  love  now,  who  never  lov'd  before ; 
Let  those  who  always  lov'd,  now  love  the  more." 
Lol,  tol,  lol.  (Sings.) 

Enter  Malml. 

Mai.  Bravo !  you  seem  in  prodigious  spirits. 

Mil.  I  am  so  :  I  am  happy  in  myself,  and  happy 
in  my  friends,  and  happy  in  every  circumstance, 
and  in  tip-top  spirits,  and — my  dear  Malvil,  your's 
down  to  the  ground. 

Mai.  Methinks  T  sympathize  with  you.  When 
our  friends  are  happy,  the  sensation  is  well  called 
a  fellow  feeling. 

Mil.  Malvil,  I  thank  you  ;  your  turn  of  mind  is 
formed  for  lasting  friendship.  With  Dashwould  it 
is  all  dissipation,  and  giddy  mirth,  the  mere  bubble 
of  pleasure.  To  you  I  may  talk  seriously.  The 
topic  of  the  day  is  enough  for  Dashwould.  I  can 
now  tell  you,  that  I  shall  be  happy  for  life.  But 
for  Dashwould,  I  should  have  been  settled  long  ago. 
That  fellow  has  led  me  into  a  thousand  errors. 

Mai.  He  has  his  admirers,  and  not  without  rea- 
son. He  thinks  me  his  enemy.  Dashwould,  not- 
withstanding all  his  faults,  does  hit  the  mark 
sometimes.  I  don't  usually  laugh  at  his  pleasantry; 
I  don't  like  to  encourage  him  too  much  ;  but  it 
must  be  owned,  he  is  often  right.  Behind  his  back 
I  cannot  help  being  diverted  by  him.  He  has  a 
quick  insight  into  characters. 

Mil.  No  want  of  penetration  there. 

Mai.  He  is  a  shrewd  observer. 

Mil.  Nobody  more  so. 

Mai.  If  he  has  a  regard  for  anybody,  it  is  for  you. 
You  are  the  only  man  I  never  heard  him  speak  ill 
of.  A  match  with  Lady  Bell  is  not  to  his  mind. 
He  talked  seriously  on  the  subject.  Has  not  he 
told  you? 

Mil.  Not  a  syllable. 

Mai.  I  wonder  at  that.  LadyBell.he  says,  shewed 
Jierself  early.  Impatient  of  advice,  attentive  to 
nothing  but  her  beauty;  whole  days  at  her  looking 
glass — I  repeat  his  very  words.  At  her  toilet  every 
feature  had  its  instructions  how  to  look,  but  no  in- 
struction for  the  mind.  And  then,  says  he,  that 
terrible  love  of  gaming  1 

Mil.  Gaming! 

Mai.  Don't  you  know  it  ?  I  can't  say  I  ever  saw 
it  myself.     Time  will  determine  her  character. 

Mil.  If  she  loves  gaming  it  is  pretty  well  deter- 
mined already.  But  my  Lady  Jane,  there's  a  model 
for  her  sex  to  imitate. 

Mai.  Haveyou  watched  herwell?  People  should 
appear  what  they  really  are.  Mrs.  Bromley  has 
been  very  communicative  about  Lady  Jane, 

Mil.  You  alarm  me.     My  dear  friend,  explain. 

Mai.  To  do  Lady  Bell  justice,  she  is  above  dis- 
guise: and  though  she  has  her  faults,  I  have  seen 
lier  please  by  those  very  faults. 

Mil,  (Smiling.)  And  so  have  I.  Her  very  ble- 
mishes are  beauty  spots. 

Mai,  No  frankness  about  the  youngest  girl.    It 


is  friendship  for  you  that  makes  me  speak.  Her 
character  is  all  forced,  studied ;  put  on  with  her 
rouge. 

Mil.  Does  she  paint? 

Mai.  A  little;  the  prudent  touch.  I  am  sorry 
for  her.  When  she  is  settled  in  the  world,  many 
qualities,  which  now  lie  concealed,  will  break  out 
into  open  day-light. 

Mil.  What  a  masked  battery  there  will  be  to  play 
off  upon  her  husband '. 

Mai,  Their  aunt  told  me  all  in  confidence.  You 
may  judge  how  painful  it  is  to  her.  I  have  known 
the  family  for  some  time.  I  can't  but  be  sorry  for 
the  young  ladies. 

Mil.  And  since  this  is  the  case,  I  don't  care  how 
little  I  know  of  them,  or  their  family. 

Mai.  No  occasion  to  quarrel  with  the  family. 
Great  merit  about  Mrs.  Bromley.  .  She  made  an 
admirable  wife,  and  at  an  early  period.  She  was 
but  seventeen  when  she  was  married. 

Mil.  No  more? 

Mai.  Not  an  hour  :  she  is  not  thirty  :  an  estate 
in  her  own  right,  and  the  command  of  half  a  bo- 
rough. No  opposition  there;  the  old  houses  have 
the  votes.  A  man  may  get  a  seat  without  trouble. 
Does  not  Sir  John  want  to  see  you  in  parliament? 

Mil.  Yes.     It  would  give  him  pleasure. 

Mai.  Well,  yon  will  judge  for  yourself.  Were  I 
as  you,  I  should  know  what  course  to  take.  Here 
she  comes !  a  good  tine  woman  !  a  man  may  there 
sit  down  to  his  happiness  at  once. 

Enter  MRS,  Bromley. 

Mrs.B.  Mr.  Millamour.  (CMr<«e*.)  Mr.  Malvil, 
what  have  you  done  with  Mr.  By  grove? 

Mai.  I  parted  with  him  where  you  set  us  down, 
(  Speaks  to  her  aside. )  I  have  talked  to  Millamour, 
and  I  think  it  will  do. 

Mrs.  B.  Go  you  up  stairs.  (Aside  to  Mai.) 

Mai.  How  charmingly  you  lookl  like  Lady 
Bell's  eldest  sister. 

Mrs.  B.  Pho !  you  are  laughing  at  me. 

Mai.  Not  I,  truly ;  I  appeal  to  Millamour.  I'll 
take  the  liberty  to  join  the  company  above.  (Aside 
to  Mil.)  She  is  the  best  of  the  family.  [Exit. 

Mrs.B.  A  valuable  man,  Malvil  is.  He  has  a 
great  esteem  for  you,  sir.  His  sincerity  is  une- 
qualled.    You  seem  thoughtful,  Mr.  Millamour. 

Mil.  Thoughtful,  ma'am!  There  are  certain 
subjects  that — what  Malvil  says  is  true :  a  man 
may  marry  her,  and  sit  down  to  his  happiness  at 
once,  (Aside.) 

Mrs.  B.  Sir  John  has  been  saying  a  great  deal  to 
me  about  you. 

Mil.  Has  he,  ma'am?  There  is  a  circumstance, 
which  he  is  as  yet  a  stranger  to — a  circumstance, 
which,  to  communicate,  will,  perhaps — it  is  whati 
have  long  wished,  and. — 

Mrs.B.  Faultering!  hesitating!  (Aside.)  I  in- 
terrupt you. 

Mill.  There  is  a  circumstance,  ma'am — the  affair 
is — my  father  for  a  long  time — Sir  John,  for  a  long 
time — Sir  John  has  wished — 

Mrs,  B.  To  see  you  married? 

Mil.  To  see  me  married,  ma'am — and — he  has — 
he  has  wished  it  much.  And  a  settlement,  by  way 
of  jointure, — long  ready  for  the  lady's  name — that 
is — any  lady,  who  shall  honour  me  with  her  affec- 
tion— and — 

Mrs.  B.  No  lady  can  be  insensible  of  jour  pre- 
tensions. 

Mil.  You  are  very  good,  ma'am  ;  and  after  long 
observation,  and  a  lasting  passion  grafted  on  it, 
which,  though  silent  hitherto — yet  working  secretly 
— when  disclosed  at  length — may  to  the  person  in 
the  world — who  already  formed  by  experience, 
may,  in  every  respect'— and  if  without  presuming 
too  far — 
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Mrs.  B.  What  a  delicate  confusion  he  is  in. 
{Aside.) 

Mil.  And  if  this  paper,  ma'am — 

Mrs.  B.  {Taking  the  paper.)  When  given  by 
you,  sir — 

Enter  Bygrove. 

Perverse  and  cruel !     (  Walks  aside.) 

Byg,  You  both  look  grave  ;  nothing  amiss,  I 
hope. 

Mrs.  B.  Every  thing  is  as  it  should  be,  sir.  Mr. 
Millamour  will  do  what  is  right.  (Smiling  at  him.) 
You  may  leave  it  all  to  him ;  trust  to  his  judg- 
ment. 

Enter  SiR  Harry. 

Sir  H.  Millamour,  I  have  such  a  story  for  you: 
Malvil  and  Dashwould  have  been'quarrelling  about 
you,  and — 

Byg.  Poh  !  and  here  they  all  come ;  I  knew  the 
substance  could  not  be  far  off,  when  the  shadow 
projected  before  it. 

Enter  LADY  Bell,  Dashwould,  and  Malvil. 

Lady  Bell.  Mr.  Dashwould,  do  you  think  I'll 
bear  this?  What  liberty  will  you  take  nextl  You 
think,  because  I  laugh,  that  I  am  not  oifended. 
Aunt,  I  received  a  letter,  and  he  has  attempted  to 
snatch  it  from  me. 

Dash.  Why  it  brings  a  little  cargo  of  ridicule 
from  the  country,  and  my  friend  Malvil  sees  no 
joke  in  it. 

Mai.  When  my  friend's  name  is  brought  in  ques- 
tion, sir — 

Lady  Bell.  It  is  diverting,  notwithstanding. — 
Aunt,  what  do  you  think?  My  cousin  Cynthia, 
yoa  know,  was  to  be  married  to  Sir  George  Squan- 
derstock  ;  her  mother  oppos'd  it,  and  broke  off  the 
match,  and  now  it's  come  out,  that  she  was  all  the 
time  the  clandestine  rival  of  her  own  daughter. 

Mi?.  Not  inapplicable  to  the  present  business. 
{Aside.) 

Mrs.  B.  Go,  you  giddy  girl,  no  such  thing  ! 

Mil.  {Aside.)  She  charms  by  her  very  faults. 

Sir  H.  {Goes  up  to  Bygrove.)  And  Dashwould 
has  been  saying — 

Byg.  Poh  !  repeat  none  of  his  sayings  to  me. 

Lady  Bell.  Did  you  say  any  thing,  Mr.  Dash- 
would 1    What  was  it  1     (  Crosses  to  Dash. ) 

Dash.  Oh !  nothing.  Sir  George  Squanderstock 
is  my  very  good  friend. 

Mai,  And  for  that  reason  you  might  spare  him. 
No  man  is  without  his  faults. 

Dash,  Ay,  allow  him  faults,  out  of  tenderness. 

Byg.  Sir  George  is  a  valuable  man,  sir,  and  re- 
presents his  country  to  great  advantage. 

Dash.  He  does  so  ;  takes  a  world  of  pains  ;  no- 
thing can  escape  him;  Manilla  ransom  not  paid; 
there  must  be  a  motion  about  that  matter ;  he  knots 
bis  handkerchief  to  remember  it.  Scarcity  of  corn  ! 
another  knot;  triennial  parliaments,  (knots;)  juries 
judges  of  law  as  well  as  fact,  (knots;)  national 
debt,  (knots;)  bail  in  criminal  cases,  (knots;) 
and  so  on  he  goes,  till  his  handkerchief  is  twisted 
into  questions  of  state;  the  liberties  and  fortunes 
of  all  posterity  dangling  like  a  bead-roll ;  he  puts 
it  in  his  pocket,  drives  to  the  gaming  table  and  the 
next  morning  his  handkerchief  goes  to  the  wash, 
and  his  country  and  the  minority  are  both  left  in 
the  suds. 

Lady  Bell.  What  a  description ! 

Sir  H.  Hey  !  lively  Lady  Bell  ! 

Mil.  Ho!  ho!  I  thank  you,  Dashwould. 

Mrs.  B.  {Aside  to  Millamour.)  How  can  you  en- 
courage him  ?    Let  us  leave  them  to  themselves. 

Mai.  You  see,  Mr.  Bygrove — 

Byg.  Ay !  thus  he  gets  a  story  to  graft  his  malice 
upon,  and  then  he  sets  the  table  in  a  roar  at  the 
next  tavern. 


{Both  laugh.) 


Sir  H.  Never  be  out  of  humour  with  Dashwould, 
Mr.  Bygrove ;  he  keeps  me  alive  ;  he  has  been  ex- 
hibiting pictures  of  this  sort  all  the  morning,  as  we 
rambled  about  the  town. 

Byg.  Go  on.  Sir  Harry,  ape  your  friend  in  all  his 
follies  ;  be  the  nimble  marmozet ;  to  grin  at  his 
tricks,  and  try  to  play  them  over  again  yourself. 

Sir  H.  Well  now,  that  is  too  severe  :  Dashwould, 
defend  me  from  his  wit.  Yoa  know  I  swallow  all 
your  good  things. 

Dash.  You  never  bring  any  of  them  up. 

Enter  Miss  Neville,  and  whispers  Mrs.  Bromley. 

Mrs.  B.  Very  well,  Neville,  I'll  come  presently. 
[Exit  Miss  Neville. 

Mai.  {Looking  at  Miss  Neville.)  I  shall  stay 
no  longer.     Mr.  Bygrove,  will  you  walk?       [Exit.  ■ 

Byg.  No,  sir,  I  shall  not  leave  the  enemy  in  this 
room  behind  me :  a  bad  translator  of  an  ancient 
poet,  is  not  so  sure  to  deface  his  original,  as  his  li- 
centious strain  to  disparage  every  character. 

Dash.  Sir  Harry,  he  will  neither  give  nor  take 
a  joke. 

Sir  H.  No,  I  told  yon  so. 

Byg.  Let  me  tell  you  once  for  all,  sir — 

Dash.  I  wish  you  would. 

Byg.  Why  interrupt  ?  Do  you  know  what  I  was 
going  to  say  ? 

Dash.  No,  do  you? 

Mil.  I'll  leave  them  all  to  themselves.  (Steals 
out.) 

Mrs.B.  (Aside.)  Millamour  gone  !  [Exit. 

Byg.  And  what  does  ail  this  mighty  wit  amount' 
to  1  The  wit  in  vogue,  exposes  one  man  ;  makes 
another  expose  himself;  gets  into  the  secrets  of  an 
intimate  acquaintance,  and  publishes  a  story  to  the 
world  ;  belies  a  friend  ;  puts  an  anecdote,  a  letter, 
an  epigram  into  the  newspaper;  and  that  is  the 
whole  amount  of  modern  wit. 

Dash.  A  strain  of  morose  invective  is  more  di- 
verting to  be  sure. 

Byg.  (Looking  about  for  Mrs.  Bromley.)  Well, 
sir,  we'll  adjourn  the  debate.  You  may  go  on; 
misrepresent  every  thing  ;  if  there  is  nothing  ridi- 
culous, invent  a  story  ;  and  when  you  have  done  it, 
it  is  but  a  cheap  and  frivolous  talent.  Has  a  lady 
a  good  natural  bloom  ?  Her  paint  must  be  an  ex- 
pensive article.  Does  she  look  grave?  She  will 
sin  the  deeper.  Is  she  gay  and  affable?  Her  true 
character  will  come  out  at  the  Commons.  That  is 
the  whole  of  your  art,  and  I  leave  yoa  to  the  prac- 
tice of  it.     (Going.) 

Dash.  Satirical  Bygrove !  now  the  widow  has 
him  in  tow. 

Byg.  (Turning  round.)  Could  not  you  stay  till 
my  back  was  fairly  turned?  [Exit. 

Dash.  What  a  look  there  was  ! 

Lady  Bell.  At  what  a  rate  you  run  on !  you  keep 
the  field  against  them  all. 

Dash.  Sir  Harry,  step  up,  and  watch  him  with 
the  widow. 

Sir  H.  I  will ;  don't  stay  too  long. 

Dash.  I'll  follow  you :  and  hark,  make  your  party 
good  with  Miss  Neville. 

Sir  H.  Yon  see.  Lady  Bell,  a  fling  at  every  body. 

[Exit. 

Dash.  The  baronet  does  not  want  parts  ;  that  is 
to  say,  he  has  very  good  materials  to  play  the  fool 
with.     I  shall  get  him  to  marry  Miss  Neville. 

Lady  Bell.  Bring  that  about,  and  you  will  for 
once  do  a  serious  action,  for  which  every  body  will 
honour  you. 

Dash.  In  the  mean  time,  do  you  watch  your  aunt 
Bromley  :  she  is  your  rival. 

Lady  Bell.  Rival  ?  that  would  be  charming  I 

Dash.  It  is  even  so.  Now  Millamour's  under- 
standing is  good,  but  his  passions  quick:  if  you 
play  your  cards  right — 
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Lady  Bell.  Are  you  going  to  teach  me  how  to 
manage  a  man  1 

Dash.  Coquetry  will  never  succeed  with  him.  A 
qnicksand  does  not  shift  so  often  as  his  temper. 
You  must  take  him  at  his  word,  and  never  give  him 
time  to  change  and  veer  about. 

Lady  Bell.  Totally  out  of  nature. 

Dash.  Oh  !  very  well ;  I  give  op  the  point.  \^Exit. 

Lady  Bell.  You  may  leave  the  man  to  my  ma- 
nagement. My  aunt  Bromley  rival  me!  that  would 
be  delightful. 

Enter  Lady  Jane. 
Well,  sister! 

Lady  Jane.  Can  yoa  be  serious  for  a  moment? 

Lady  Bell.  Well,  the  solemnity  of  that  look! 
Must  I  set  my  face  by  yours,  and  contract  a  wrinkle, 
hy  a  formal  economy  of  features,  which  you,  like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  mistake  for  wisdom? 

Lady  Jane.  Will  you  hear  me?  They  are  hurry- 
ing this  match  too  fast,  I  think.  Sir  John  is  come, 
and  his  lawyer  is  expected  every  moment.  He 
wants  to  conclude  the  affair  this  day,  and  my  aunt 
does  not  oppose  it.   But  I  don't  like  all  this  hurry. 

Lady  Bell.  And  why  need  you  be  concerned 
about  it? 

Lady  Jane.  Do  you  think  Millamour  capable  of 
love? 

Lady  Bell.  For  the  moment.  It  will  be  difficult 
to  fix  him. 

Lady  Jane.  What  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

Lady  Bell.  Do  ?— Nothing. 

Lady  Jane.  How  silly !  you  know  it  is  not  my 
seeking. 

Lady  Bell.  What  are  you  about !  Talking  in  your 
sleep  again?  Lady  Jane,  wake  yourself.  What 
have  you  taken  in  your  head"? 

Lady  Jane.  Why,  since  Mr.  Millamour  has  pre- 
vailed with  me — 

Lctdy  Bell.  His  affections  then  are  fixed  upon  you? 
Why  the  man  has  been  dying  at  my  feet,  with  a  face 
as  long  as  my  arm. 

Lady  Jane.  You  will  permit  me  to  laugh  in  my 
turn. 

Lady  Bell.  Oh  !  I  can  laugh  with  you,  and  at  you, 
and  at  him  too.  This  gives  spirit  to  the  business : 
here  are  difhculties,  and  difficulties  enhance  victory, 
and  victory  is  triumph. 

Lady  Jane.  Very  well!  oh!  brave!  laugh  away! 
you  wdl  be  undeceived  presently.  If  this  does  not 
take,  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  line.  [Exit. 

Lady  Bell.  What  does  all  this  mean?  Rivalled, 
outwitted  by  my  sister!  Insupportable!  This  begins 
to  grow  serious. 

Enter  MiLLAMOCR. 

Mil.  'Sdeath  !  she  is  here!  Sir  John  is  quite  im- 
patient, and  I  am  going  for  his  attorney. 

Lady  Bell.  And  Lady  Jane  is  impatient  too  :  she 
is  the  object  of  your  choice. 

Mil.  Lady  Jane !  your  are  pleasant  very  plea- 
sant ! 

Lady  Bell.  She  has  told  me  with  inflexible 
gravity ! 

Mil.  She  is  a  great  wit;  and  great  wits  have 
great  quickness  of  invention ;  and  so  a  story  is 
easily  dressed  up.  I  could  crack  my  sides  with 
laughing.  If  trifling  civilities  have  been  received 
as  a  declaration  of  love — 

Lady  Bell.  And  is  that  the  case?  Very  whimsical 
indeed ! 

Mil.  Yes,  very  whimsical!  I  am  eternally  yours, 
ma'am,  and  I  am  on  the  wing,  and  your  ladyship's 
adorer. — Confusion!     {Going.) 

Enter  LADY  Jane. 

Lady  Jane.  {Aside.)  Now  to  plague  them  both. 
Sister,  you  may  Ivear  it  from  himself. 


Lady  Bell.  That  lady,  sir,  has  the  strangest  no- 
tion— 

Lady  Jane,  You  will  be  so  good  as  to  explain 
all  to  my  sister. 

Mil.  (Aside.)  Both  upon  me  at  once.  I  have 
explained,  madam,  and  ail  further  talk  about  it  is 
unnecessary. 

Lady  Bell.  Only  to  satisfy  her  curiosity. 

Lady  Jane.  To  shew  my  sister  her  mistake. 

Mil.  {To  Lady  Jane.  )  I  have  made  every  thing 
clear,  ma'am.  (  To  Lady  Bell.) — Have  not  I,  Lady 
Bell?  And  {Turns  to  Lady  Jane.)  every  thing 
now  is  upon  a  proper  footing. 

Lady  Jane.  Very  well ;  only  give  her  to  under- 
stand— 

Mil.  Your  understanding  is  admirable — (Turns 
to  Lady  Bell.)  I  told  you  she  would  talk  in  this 
style. — (Turns  to  Lady  Jane.)  You  are  perfectly 
right,  and  nobody  understands  things  better. — 
(Turns  to  Lady  Bell.)  Nobody  whatever.  (Looks 
and  laughs  at  both  by  turns.) 

Lady  Bell.  But  give  me  leave,  you  must  speak 
out,  sir. 

Mil.  (Aside  to  Lady  Bell.)  -Never  argue  about 
it,  it  is  not  worth  your  while. 

Lady  Jane.  There  is  some  mystery  in  all  this. 

Mil.  No;  all  very  clear:  (to  Lady  Jane,)  drop 
it  for  the  present. 

Lady  Bell,  But  I  desire  no  doubt  may  remain. 

Lady  Jane.  And  I  don't  like  to  be  kept  in  sus- 
pense.    (Both  pulling  him  by  the  arm.) 

Mil.  Distraction  !  I  am  like  a  lawyer,  tliat  has 
taken  fees  on  both  sides.  You  do  me  honour, 
ladies  ;  but  upon  my  soul,  I  can't  help  laughing. 
It  will  divert  us  some  day  or  other,  this  will.  Oh, 
ho,  ho!  I  shall  die  with  laughing;  (Breaks from 
them.) 

Enter  Mrs.  Bromley,  and  Sir  John. 

Mrs.  B.  What  is  all  this  uproar  for  ? 
Mil,  Another  witness  of  my  folly!   {Runs  to  the 
other  side.) 

Enter  Dashwould. 

Dash.  Millamour,  I  give  you  joy.  Mr.  Copy- 
hold, your  attorney,  is  come  with  the  deeds.  What's 
the  matter? 

Mil.  The  strangest  adventure  I  I  can't  stay  now. 
The  ladies  have  been  very  pleasant.  You  love  hu- 
mour, and  they  have  an  infinite  deal.  I'll  come  to 
you  in  a  moment.  [E.vit. 

Sir  John.  George,  don't  run  away,  let  us  finish 
the  business. 

Dash.  If  he  says  he'll  marry,  you  may  depend 
upon  him.  A  poet  determined  to  write  no  more,  or 
a  gamester  forswearing  play,  is  not  so  sure  to  keep 
his  word.  I  wish  I  may  die,  if  I  don't  think  him 
as  much  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  prime  minister. 

Lady  Bell.  Aunt,  would  you  believe  it?  The  de- 
mure Lady  Jane  (Bursts  into  a  laugh.)  She  has 
taken  such  a  fancy  into  her  head !  Millamour  she 
thinks  is  up  to  the  eyes  in  love  with  her. 

Mrs.  B.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  poor  Lady  Jane! 

Lady  Jane.  And  my  sister's  pride  is  hurt.  She 
carries  it  with  an  air,  as  if  she  had  made  a  complete 
conquest. 

Mrs.  B.  How  ridiculous  the  girls  are !  your  sou 
has  opened  his  mind  to  you.  Sir  John  ? 

Sir  John.  He  has,  and  I  approve  of  his  choice. 
I  hope  it  is  as  agreeable  to  jou  as  to  his  father. 

Mrs.  B,  I  don't  know  how  to  refuse  my  consent. 

Enter  BYGROVE. 

Byg.  (Listening.)  What  does  all  this  mean? 

Dash.  As  I  could  wish.  There  he  is.  (Seeing 
Bygrove.) 

Mrs.  B.  Since  it  has  your  approbation.  Sir  John, 
I  believe  I  must  yield  my  consent.  I  never  thought 
to  marry  again,  but  since  you  will  have  it  so — 
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Sir  John,  Lady  Bell,  I  understand,  is  willing  to 
do  me  tlie  honour  of  being  my  daughter-in-law. 

Lady  Bell.  Oh!  ho,  ho,  ho!  this  makes  amends 
for  all.  My  dear  aunt  Bromley,  are  you  imposed 
upon?  Did  you  listen  to  the  traitor's  vows?  The 
dear,  perfidious? —    (Lauglisviohtttli/.) 

Bash.  He  will  soon  be  settled,  Sir  John,  since 
there  are  now  three  rival  goddesses  contending 
lor  him.    Mr.  Bygrove,  you  are  come  in  good  time. 

Bijg.  What  fool's  part  are  you  to  play  nowl 
(  Coming  forward.) 

Mrs.  B.  Sir  John,  I  desire  I  may  not  be  made 
your  sport.  Have  not  I  here,  under  his  hand,  a 
declaration  of  his  mind  ;  here,  in  this  copy  of  verses, 
given  to  nie  by  himself,  an  earnest  of  his  ail'ection  ? 

Lady  Bell.  Verses,  aunt? 

Lady  Jam.  Verses  to  you  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Verses  to  me :  only  hear,  Sir  John. 
(Tteads.) 

"  T  look'd,  and  I  sigVd,  and  I  wish'd  I  could  speak, 
And  fain  would  have  paid  adoration." 

Lady  Bell.  Stay,  stay  ;  mine  begin  the  same  way. 
(  Takes  out  a  paper. ) 

Lady  Jane.  "The  very  words  of  mine.  (Takes  out 
a  paper.) 

Mrs.  B.  Will  those  girls  have  done?  (Reads.) 
"  But  when  I  endeavour  d  the  matter  to  break." 

Lady  Bell.  (Reads.)  "  Still  then  I  said  least  of 
my  passion," 

Mrs.  B.  Will  you  be  quiet"!     (Reads.) 
"  Still  then  I  said  least  of  my  passion; 
I  sivore  to  myself" — 

Lady  Bell.  (Reads  fast.)    "  And  resolv'd  I  would 
try"— 

Mrs.  B.  and  Lady  Bell.   (Reading  together.) 
"  So7ne  way  ^ly  poor  heart  to  recover," 

Lady  Jane,  Lady  Bell,  and  Mrs,  B.  (Reading 
eagerly  together.)     "  But  that  was  all  vain,  for  1 

sooner  could  die. 
Than  live  with  forbearing  to  love  her." 

Lady  Bell.  O,  ho,  ho,  ho !  Mr.  Dashwould,  what 
a  piece  of  work  has  he  made  I 

Dash.  And  the  verses  copied  from  Congreve. 

Ladij  Bell.  Copied  from  Congreve  I  ( Laughs 
heartily. ) 

Sir  John.  I  never  was  so  covered  with  confusion ! 

.  [Exit. 

Lady  Bell.  I  never  was  so  diverted  in  all  my 
days. 

Dash.  He  has  acted  with  great  propriety  upon 
the  occasion. 

Mrs,  B.  He  has  made  himself  very  ridiculous. 
He  has  exposed  nobody  but  himself.  Contempt  is 
the  only  passion  he  can  excite.  A  crazy,  mad, 
absurd —     (Tearing  the  paper.) 

Lady  Jane.  An  inconstant,  wild,  in-esolute — 
(Tears  the  paper.) 

Lady  Bell.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  so  whimsical  a  character. 
[Kisses  the  paper,  and  exit. 

Dash.  (To  Bygrove.)  What  shall  I  give  you  for 
your  chancel  [Exit. 

Byg.  More  than  I'll  give  you  for  your  wit.  [Exit. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I — An  Apartment  at  Mrs.  Bromley's, 

Enter  Dashvvould  and  SiR  Harry. 

Dash.  This  w  ay.  Sir  Harry.  While  they  are  all 
engaged  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  I  want  a  word 
with  you  iu  private.  Did  you  mark  Miss  Neville, 
at  dinner! 


Sir  Harry,  You  know  I  did.  And  when  Mrs. 
Bromley  railed  at  her — 

Dash,  She  railed  at  her  with  a  littleness  of  spirit, 
that  disgraced  wealth  and  influence,  and  gave  to 
poverty  the  superior  character.  Were  I  at  the  head 
of  such  a  fortune  as  yours,  to  choose  a  wife,  she 
should  be  the  object  of  my  affection.  You  like  Ler, 
that's  clear. 

Sir  Har.  But  she  does  not  like  me,  and  that's  as 
clear.  Somebody  has  done  me  a  prejudice  there. 
She  received  this  letter,  and  gave  it  me  to  read. 

Dash.  (Reads.)  "To  Miss  Neville."  (Opena 
it.)     Without  a  name. 

Sir  Har.  A  poison'd  arrow  in  the  dark. 

Dash.  (Reads.)  "  Anonymous  letters  are  gene- 
rally tiie  effect  of  clandestine  marriage;  this  comes 
from  a  friend.  If  your  honour,  your  virtue,  and 
your  peace  of  mind  are  worth  your  care,  avoid  the 
acquaintance  of  Sir  Harry.  He  is  the  deceiver  of 
innocence,  and  means  to  add  your  name  to  the  list 
of  those  whom  his  treachery  has  already  ruined. 
Make  useof  this  hint, and  act  accordingly."  A  pretty 
epistle — (Pauses.)  Don't  I  know  this  hand?  So, 
so  !  I  understand  it,  I  can  trace  thi.s ;  say  no  more, 
Sir  Harry :  pursue  Miss  Neville  the  closer  for  this. 
Will  you  let  such  a  fellow  as  Malvil  rob  you  of  a 
treasure  ? 

Sir  Har.  You  don't  suspect  him  ? 

Dash.  Leave  it  all  to  me.  Assure  Miss  Neville 
that  this  shall  be  cleared  up.  Hush  !  we  are  inter- 
rupted :  go  and  join  the  company. 

Enter  Malvil. 

Sir  Har.  Psha!  plague!  the  company  without 
you— 

Dash.  Very  well  ;  leave  me  now.  [Exit  Sir  H.l 
What's  the  matter,  Malvil  1 

Mai.  It  will  be  over  presently  :  a  sudden  sensa- 
tion ;  I  can't  bear  to  see  others  made  unhappy. 
Mrs.  Bromley  is  a  very  valuable  woman,  but  at 
times  rather  violent. 

Dash.  And  that's  much  to  be  lamented,  is  not  it? 

Mai.  You  may  laugh  at  it,  sir,  but  I  think  it  a 
serious  matter.  I  left  poor  Miss  Neville  in  a  flood 
of  tears  :  and,  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Miss  Neville. 

Dash.  Not  rising  from  table  so  soon? 

Miss  N.  Excuse  me,  sir,  I  had  rather  not  stay  . 

Dash.  Never  mind  Mrs.  Bromley's  humours ; 
come,  we  will  all  take  your  part. 

Miss  N.  I  am  not  lit  for  company,  sir. 

Dash.  I  am  sorry  to  lose  you.  I'll  leave  yoa 
with  my  worthy  friend  :  he  will  administer  conso- 
lation. [Exit. 

Miss  N.  Was  there  ever  such  inhuman  tyranny? 
Insulted  before  the  whole  company! 

Mai.  It  hurts  me  to  the  quick.  I  could  not  have 
believed  her  capable  of  such  violence; 

Miss  N.  You  saw  that  I  gave  her  no  provo- 
cation. 

Mai.  It  pains  me  to  see  what  I  do. 

Miss  N.  During  the  whole  time  of  dinner,  it  was 
one  continued  invective  against  me. 

Mai.  Millaniour's  behaviour  had  disconcerted 
her.  But  that  is  no  excuse.  Goodness  by  fits,  and 
generosity  out  of  mere  whim,  can  never  constitute 
a  valuable  character.  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  so 
afflicted. 

Miss  N.  You  are  very  good,  sir. 

Mai.  No,  I  have  no  merit  in  it;  the  instincts  of 
my  nature  leave  roe  no  choice.  I  have  studied  my- 
self, and  I  find  I  am  only  good  by  instinct.  I  am 
strangely  interested  for  you.  I  have  thought  much 
of  your  situation  :  our  time  is  short ;  they  will  be 
all  rising  from  table  presently.  Attend  to  what  I 
say  :  since  Mrs.  Bromley  is  so  incessant  in  her 
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tyranny,  do  as  I  already  hinted  to  you.  Withdraw 
from  this  house  at  once.  Madam  La  Rouge  has  an 
apartment  ready  for  you.  You  may  there  remain 
concealed.  In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  be  at  work 
for  you.  I  shall  prevail  upon  Mrs.  Bromley  to 
keep  her  word,  about  the  five  thousand  pounds. 
That  added  to  what  is  in  my  power,  will  make  a 
handsome  settlement  for  you. 

Miss  N.  You  heard  what  she  said  to  Sir  Harry  1 

Mai.  She  wants  to  drive  you  to  some  act  of  de- 
spair; perhaps  to  give  you  up  a  sacrifice  to  Sir 
Harry's  loose  desires. 

Miss  N.  Are  you  so  clear  about  Sir  Harry  ? 

Mai.  (Aside.)  'Sdeath!  I  see  she  loves  him. 
Hereafter  I  will  open  a  scene  to  astonish  you. 
(^Pauses  and  looks  at  her.)  You  can  never  be  happy 
under  this  roof.  Mrs.  Bromley  will  make  this  quar- 
rel up,  I  know  she  will.  The  whole  of  her  virtue 
consists  in  repentance,  but  what  kind  of  repentance? 
A  specious  promise  to  reform  her  conduct,  and  a 
certain  return  of  the  same  vices. 

Miss  N.  She  has  made  me  desperate.  I  can  stay 
here  no  longer.  I'll  go  back  to  the  country  :  I 
shall  there  be  at  peace. 

Mai.  You  will  there  be  too  much  out  of  the  way. 
When  you  are  settled  at  Madam  La  Rouge's,  the 
haughty  Mrs.  Bromley  will  see  to  what  she  has 
driven  you,  and  for  the  sake  of  her  character,  will 
begin  to  relent.  Sir  Harry  must  not  know  where 
you  are.  He  means  your  ruin,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
it,  but  I  can  give  you  such  convincing  proof — 

Enter  Mrs.  Bromley. 

Mrs.  B.  Do  you  go  to  your  room,  madam ;  let 
ine  see  you  no  more  to-day. 

Mai.  It  was  a  mere  unguarded  word  that  fell  from 
Miss  Neville.  (Speaks  to  Mrs,  Bromley  aside.) 
Millamour  is  ashamed  of  his  conduct.  He  is 
under  my  influence  still;  I  shall  mould  him  to  your 
■wishes. 

Mrs.  B.  (Aside  to  him.)  I  am  a  fool  to  think  any 
more  about  him.  Go  to  him  ;  watch  him  all  day  ; 
you  will  not  find  me  ungrateful.  (Loud.)  And 
pray  tell  those  girls  to  come  up  stairs.  \^Exit  Mal- 
vil.']  Mighty  well,  madam  ;  you  must  sit  next  to 
Sir  Harry  :  yon  have  no  pretensions,  have  you  ? 
And  you  must  vouch  for  Lady  Bell  too?  She  does 
not  love  gaming;  that  story  is  all  calumny.  Be- 
speak yourself  a  place  in  the  stage  coach  ;  you  shall 
quit  this  house,  I  promise  you. 

Miss  N.  It  will  be  the  last  time  I  shall  receive 
those  orders,  madam.  Your  favours  are  so  em- 
bittered, there  is  such  a  leaven  of  pride,  even  in 
your  acts  of  bounty,  that  I  cannot  wish  to  be  under 
any  further  obligations.  If  doing  justice  to  Lady 
Bell,  if  avowing  my  sentiments,  in  the  cause  of  so 
amiable  a  friend,  can  give  you  umbrage,  I  am  not 
fit  to  remain  in  this  house.  \^Exit. 

Mrs.  B.  O  brave  !  you  shall  travel.  Give  her  a 
fortune  ! — No,  let  Lady  Bell  reward  her.  How  ! 
Millamour,  as  I  live. 

Enter  MILLAMOUR. 
,  Mil.  Deliver  me,  fate  ;  she  here: — madam — I — 
I — I — you  are  not  going  to  leave  us,  I  hope. 

Enter  Sir  John. 

Mrs.  B.  (Smiling  at  Millamour.)  And  how  can 
you  look  me  in  the  face? 

Mil.  (Seeing  Sir  John.)  I  am  glad  you  are  come, 
sir,  I  wanted  to — 

Mrs.  B.  Perverse  ! — What  brings  Sir  John  ? 
(^Aside.)  I  shall  expect  you  above  stairs,  gentle- 
men. I  must  try  once  more  to  fix  that  irresolute, 
inconstant  man.  [^Exit. 

Sir  John.  What  a  day's  work  have  you  made 
here  1 

Mil.  Sir  ! 


Sir  John.  Can  you  expect  any  good  from  all  this? 
Ever  doing  and  undoing  !  These  proceedings  are 
terrible  to  your  father. 

Mil.  You  know,  sir,  that  to  gratify  you  is  the 
height  of  ray  amibition. 

Sir  John.  For  shame  !  don't  imagine  that  you 
can  deceive  me  any  longer.  Are  you  to  be  for  ever 
in  suspense!  Always  resolving,  and  yet  never  de- 
cided? Never  knowing  your  own  mind  for  five 
minutes. 

Mil.  You  seem  exasperated,  but  I  really  don't 
see  the  cause. 

Sir  John.  No? — Can't  you  feel  how  absurd  it  is 
to  be  always  beginning  the  world?  For  ever  in 
doubt  1  Day  after  day  embarking  in  new  projects, 
nay,  twenty  different  projects  in  one  day,  and  often 
in  an  hour? 

Mil.  Spare  my  confusion  :  I  feel  my  folly  ;  I  feel 
it  all ;  and  let  my  future  conduct — 

Sir  John.  George,  can  I  take  your  word  ?  I  know 
you  have  been  at  the  gaming  table. 

Mil.  The  gaming  table  ! 

Sir  John.  Say  no  more  ;  I  know  it  all :  after  the 
indulgence  I  have  shewn  you,  I  now  see  that  my 
hopes  are  all  to  be  disappointed.  If  you  have  a 
mind  to  atone  for  what  is  past,  pursue  one  certain 
plan,  and  be  somebody.  The  time  now  opens  a 
new  scene,  and  calls  for  other  manners.  Reform 
your  conduct,  and  I  shall  be  happy.  But  I  am 
tired  of  this  eternal  levity  :  my  patience  is  worn  out. 
I  shall  stay  no  longer  in  this  house,  to  be  a  witness 
of  your  absurdity.  \^Exit. 

Mil.  I  have  made  myself  very  ridiculous  here. 
I  can't  shew  my  face  any  more  in  this  family.  I'll 
go  back  to  the  Temple,  and  not  marry  these  ten 
years.  The  law  leads  to  great  things :  a  seat  in 
parliament,  a  vote  or  two  against  your  conscience, 
a  silk  gown,  and  a  judge  ;  that's  the  course  of 
things.  I'll  pursue  my  ambition— Honest  friend, 
(Calls  to  a  Servant.)  hist!  honest  friend,  will  you 
be  so  good  as  just  to  get  me  my  hat? 

Enter  Dashwould. 

Dash.  No,  I  bar  hats.  What,  going  to  desert 
us?  The  sport  is  just  beginning.  Bygrove  has 
been  lecturing  his  son,  and  quarrelling  with  Malvil. 
The  integrity  of  that  honest  gentleman  is  suspected 
at  last.  He  was  the  worthiest  man  in  the  world 
this  morning,  as  good  a  creature  as  ever  was  born, 
but  now  he  has  sold  himself  to  the  widow.  Lady 
Bell  has  been  lively  upon  the  occasion  ;  and  Malvil, 
to  support  his  spirits,  has  plyed  the  Burgundy,  till 
he  look's  the  very  picture  of  hypocrisy,  with  a 
ruddy  complexion,  and  a  sparkling  eye. 

Mil.  Yon  may  divert  yourself,  sir  ;  I  have  done 
with  them  all. 

Dash.  But  I  can't  part  with  you:  you  shall  join 
us  ;  Malvil  shall  have  no  quarter :  he  will  stick  to 
his  glass  till  his  charity  for  his  neighbour  begins  to 
stagger;  then  off  drops  the  mask;  he  will  have 
courage  enough  to  rail  at  mankind,  and  his  true 
character  will  come  forth,  like  letters  in  lemon  juice 
before  the  fire. 

Mil.  Pho!  absurd!  I  am  on  the  rack.  Why  did 
you  force  me  to  stay  dinner?  I  have  been  so  weak, 
so  frivolous. 

Dash.  How  so?  Because  you  changed  your  mind? 
There  is  nothing  more  natural.  Don't  you  see  men 
doing  the  same  thing  every  day?  Down  goes  the 
old  mansion  ;  a  new  one  rises  ;  exotic  frees  smile 
on  the  landscape,  and  enjoy  the  northern  air;  and 
when  the  whole  is  finished,  in  less  than  a  twelve- 
month, the  auctioneer  mounts  his  pulpit.  "  Pleasing 
contiguity'' — "  Beautiful  and  picturesque  scene  ' 
— "  Delectably  featured  by  Nature" — "  Shall  I  say 
twenty  thousand?" — Down  it  goes  to  the  highest 
bidder,  who  pays  his  money,  and  runs  away  the 
next  morning  with  an  opera  singer  to  Italy. 
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Mil.  {Laughing.)  Why,  yes,  we  see  those  things 
every  day. 

Dash.  No  doabt;  men  are  fickle  and  incon* 
stant. 

Mil.  Very  true ;  it  is  the  way  through  life ;  in 
the  lowest  rank,  as  well  as  the  highest.  You  sha'n't 
gee  a  journeyman  weaver,  but  he  has  his  disgust, 
like  a  lord,  and  changes  his  lodging,  his  house  of 
call,  his  barber,  and  his  tield-preacher. 

Dash.  Certainly  ;  and  then  there  is  a  real  charm 
in  variety.  Besides,  what  you  did  to-day,  was  a 
mere  frolic. 

Mil.  Nothing  more:  and  that  fellow,  Malvil,  was 
the  occasion  of  it.  My  heart  never  rightly  warmed 
to  that  man.  I  shall  never  consult  him  again. 
Affairs  were  in  a  right  train,  if  he  had  not  inter- 
posed. 

Dash.  You  shall  have  your  revenge.  I  have -a 
mine  to  spring,  will  blow  him  up.  {Laughs.}  His 
advice  to-day  has  served  to  produce  the  widow's 
character. 

Mil.  Yes,  it  has  given  a  display  of  her.  {Laughs.) 
How  could  she  think  me  in  earnest'!  Marry  her! 
I  would  go  into  the  army  sooner. 

Dash.  A  good  pretty  trade,  the  army,  if  you  are 
killed  in  battle,  it  is  your  affair  ;  if  you  conquer, 
you  may  retire,  and  live  very  prettily  upon  half- 

pay-. 

Mil.  Very  true  :  the  law  is  a  more  certain  road. 

Dash.  A  good  agreeable  life  the  law  is  :  for  ever 
entangled  in  the  cobwebs  of  Westminster  hall  ; 
and  you  help  to  spin  them  yourself  into  the  bargain. 

Mil.  And  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  you  are 
thought  a  good  promising  young  man. 

Dash.  In  the  mean  time,  you  are  constantly 
hiring  out  your  lungs,  and  ever  in  a  passion  about 
other  people's  affairs. 

£nterliADY  Bell,  and  Lady  Jane. 

Lady  Bell.  Come,  sister,  leave  the  men  to  them- 
selves. Mr.  Dashwonld,  has  their  wit  frightened 
you  away? 

Mil.  {Looking  at  her.)  "Look  in  her  face  and 
you  forget  them  all." 

Dash.  Won't  your  ladj'ship  have  compasion  on 
that  gentleman'? 

Lady  Bell.  Compassion  ! — my  sister  and  I,  we 
hope  for  his  protection. 

Enter  Captain  Bygrove. 

Capt.  B.  When  you  go  away  from  company.  Lady 
Bell,  you  draw  every  body  in  your  train. 

Lady  Bell.  Oh!  you  have  so  overpowered  me 
with  civil,  and  tender  things! 

Mil.  {Aside.)  What  does  he  follow  her  for"! 

Lady  Belt.  A  I'honneur,  gentlemen.  {Goes  up  to 
Millamour.)  Uncle!  Uncle  Millamour,  when  you 
are  married  to  my  aunt,  I  hope  yoa  will  be  kind  to 
us  both.     {Curtsies.) 

Mil.  {Turning away.)  Confusion!  daggers!  dag- 
gers ! 

Lady  Jane.  {Curtsying.)  May  I  salnte  you, 
uncle? 

Mil.  Pho!  this  foolery  !     {Walks  away.) 

Lady  Bell.  Let  us  give  him  all  his  titles ! — Bro- 
ther, when  yon  marry  my  sister !  {Makes  a  low 
curtsy.) 

Mil.  How  can  you.  Lady  Bell  ■? 

Lady  Jane.  Uncle  ! — Brother !     }  ,  n  ,1  i       is 

Lady  Bell.  And  Brother  Uncle  !  ]  ^^"^^  '""S''-) 

Mil.  {Breaking  away  from  them.)  This  is  too 
much.  No  patience  can  endure  it.  (  Turns  to  Lady 
Bell.)  Madam,  this  usage — {Lady  Bell  and  Lady 
Jane  both  laugh  loud.) 

Lady  Jane.  Come,  sister,  let  us  leave  him. 

lExit. 

Lady  Bell.  Oh!  ho!  ho!  I  shall  expire.  {Going.) 


Mil.  Why  will  you  torment  me  thus?  {Takes 
her  by  the  hand.)  Am  I  to  be  for  ever  made  your 
sport  ? 

Lady  BelU  Oh,  you  would  not  have  me  laugh. 
To  be  sure,  when  one  considers,  it  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter. And  though  Captain  Bygrove  {Pointing  ta 
him.)  has  orders  to  be  in  love  with  me  ;  and  though 
he  has  declared  himself  in  the  warmest  terms — 

Mil.  And  could  you  listen  to  him  ? 

Lady  Bell.  And  yet  after  all  your  promises, 
when  you  have  touched  my  heart.  {In  a  softened 
tone. ) 

Mil.  Jealous  of  me  by  this  light.     {Aside.) 

Lady  Bell.  After  all  yonr  faithless  vows,  to  break 
them  as  you  have  done,  like  a  Turk,  or  a  Jew,  or  a 
Mahometan,  {Crying.)  and  leave  me  like  Dido  and 
iEneas,  it  is  enough  to  break  a  young  girl's  heart. 
{Crying  bitterly.)  so  it  is,  it  is.  There,  will  that 
please  you?  {Bursts  into  a  laugh.)  Adieu,  uncle! 
my  compliments  to  my  aunt —  [Exit, 

Mil.  D n  ! 

Enter  Sir  Harry. 

Sir  Har.  Did  I  not  hear  somebody  crying? 

Mil.  Yes,  and  laughing  too.  Captain  Bygrove, 
you  said  something  to  Lady  Bell,  what  was  it,  sir? 

Capt.  B.  What  I  desire  the  world  to  know;  I 
love  her,  I  adore  her.  My  father  has  ordered  it, 
Mrs.  Bromley  approves  :  Lady  Bell  encourages  me; 
and  I  shall  be  the  happiest  of  mankind. 

Mil.  You  and  I  must  talk  apart,  sir.  You  know 
my  prior  claim.  Attempt  my  life  rather  than  my 
love.  You  must  think  no  more  of  her,  sir:  she  is 
mine  by  every  tie,  and  so  I  shall  tell  her  this  mo- 
ment. [^Exit. 

Dash.  Now  hold  that  resolution,  if  you  can. 

Capt.  B.  I  have  managed  it  well. 

Dash.  Admirably ! 

Sir  H.  What  does  all  this  mean?  Dashwonld, 
you  are  wanted  in  the  next  room.  Malvil  is  in  for 
it :  he  sits  toasting  Miss  Neville,  while  every  idea 
fades  away  from  his  countenance,  all  going  out  one 
by  one,  and  his  eye  sinks  into  all  the  dim  vacuity 
of  a  brisk  no  meaning  at  all. 

Dash.  I'll  look  in  upon  them.  Bygrove,  I  see 
Miss  Neville :  let  us  give  Sir  Harry  his  oppor- 
tunity. 

Enter  Miss  Neville. 

Miss  N.  I  thought  Lady  Bell  was  here  ;  I  beg 
your  pardon,  gentlemen. 

Dash.  Your  company  is  always  agreeable,  is  not 
it,  Sir  Harry  ?  The  gentleman  will  speak  for  him- 
self.    Come,  Bygrove,  I  have  occasion  for  yon. 

[^Exil  with  Capt.  Bygrove, 

Sir  H.  May  I  now  presume,  madam — 

Miss  N.  You  choose  your  time  but  ill.  Sir  Harry. 
I  have  so  many  things  to  distract  me,  I  cannot 
listen  to  you  now. 

Sir  H.  {Takes  her  hand.)  But  yon  promised  to 
hear  me ;  I  have  long  beheld  your  sufferings. 

Miss  N.  They  do  not  warrant  improper  liberties. 
I  can  be  humble  as  becomes  my  situation.  I  hope 
yon  will  not  oblige  me  to  shew  that  spirit,  which 
virtue  is  as  much  entitled  to,  as  the  proudest  for- 
tune in  the  kingdom. 

Sir  H.  I  mean  youno  disresjiect.  That  letter  is 
a  black  artifice  to  traduce  my  character. 

Ml<!sN.  Yonr  character,  I  dare  say,  sir,  will  come 
out  clear  and  unsullied.  You  will  permit  me  to 
take  care  of  mine.  It  is  all  I  have  to  value.  I 
shall  not  continue  any  longer  in  this  house.  Mrs. 
Bromley  has  made  it  impossible  ;  I  wish  yon  all 
happiness,  sir.  [£jn7. 

Sir  H.  I  wonder  what  Dashwonld  will  say  to  all 
this.  I  shall  like  to  hear  him  :  he  will  turn  it  to  a 
joke,  I  warrant  him.     No  end  of  his  plea.-ontry. 

\_Exit, 
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Enter  MalvIL,  in  liquor,  Bygrove  and 
Dashwould. 


Mai.  Very  well;  make  the  most  of  it.  Since  jou 
force  me  to  speak,  I  say,  her  character  is  a  vile 
one. 

Bj/g.  Here  is  a  fellow,  whom  wine  only  inspires 
with  malice. 

Dash.  Pho  !  malice  !  Malvil  has  no  harm  in  him. 

Mai.  Yon  may  talk  of  Mrs.  Bromley,  but  she  is 
as  vile  a  character,  as  pride,  and  insolence,  and  ava- 
rice, and  vanity,  and  fashionable  airs,  and  decayed 
beauty,  can  jumble  together. 

Byg.  Here's  a  return  for  her  hospitality  ! 

Mul.  Marry  her,  I  say  ;  marry  her,  and  try. 

Bijg,  You  shall  not  have  a  shilling  with  Miss  Ne- 
ville. 

Mai.  There,  the  secret's  out :  you  want  to  mar- 
ry her,  and  make  her  break  her  word.  Mankind's 
a  villain  !  a  medley  of  false  friends,  eloping  wives, 
stock-jobbers,  and  usurers  ;  wits  that  won't  write, 
and  fools  that  will.     (Sings.) 

Btjg.  DashwouH,  you  are  a  panegyrist,  compared 
to  this  man. 

Dash.  Yes,  he  takes  your  trade  out  of  your  hands. 

Mai.  She  is  Mrs.  Bromlev,  the  widow,  and  you 
are  Mr.  Bygrove,  the  widower;  and  so,  bite  the 
biter,  that's  all. 

Byg.  His  wit  soars  above  you,  Mr.  Dashwould. 

Mai.  Wit  is  a  bad  trade.  Letters  have  no  friends 
left  in  these  degenerate  times.  Shew  a  man  of  letters 
to  the  first  of  your  nobility,  and  they  will  leave  him 
to  starve  in  a  garret.  Introduce  a  fellow,  who  can 
sing  a  catch,  write  a  dull  political  pamphlet,  or  re- 
marks upon  a  Dutch  memorial,  or  play  off  fire- 
tvorks.andhe  shall  pass  six  months  in  the  country, 
by  invitation.  Maecenas  died  two  thousand  years 
ago,  and  you  are  not  historian  enough  to  know  it. 

Dash.  "He  makes  a  bankrupt  of  me. 

Byg.  I  have  found  him  out:  I  know  him  now:  a 
pretended  friend,  that  he  may  more  surely  betray 
you.     Go,  and  get  some  coffee  to  settle  vour  head. 

[Exit. 

Mai.  Mrs.  Bromley  will  settle  your  head. 

Dash.  Let  us  take  him  up  stairs  :  he'll  tumble 
over  the  tea-tab'e,  to  shew  Ris  politeness.  {Taking 
Kim  by  the  arm.)     Come,  the  ladies  wait  for  us. 

Mai.  Mankind,  I  say,  is  a  villain  !     {Sings.) 

Enter  Lady  Bell. 

Lady  Bell.  Bless  me!  Mr.  Malvil ! 

Mai.  All  Dashwould's  doing,  to  expose  a  body. 
Do  you  look  to  Millamour,  that's  what  I  say  to 
you. 

Dash.  He  sha'n't  stay  to  plague  your  ladyship. 
Come,  Malvil,  let  us  go  and  be  tender  of  reputation 
above  stairs. 

Mai.  I  am  always  lender,  and  you  are  scurrilous. 
[Sings  and  exit,  led  by  Dashwould. 
■  Lady  Bell.  How  Millamour  follows  me  up  and 
down!  charming!  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Millamour. 

Mil.  Lady  Bell,  allow  me  but  one  serious  mo- 
ment. 

Lmly  Bell.  Tiiis  braeclet  is  always  coming  off. 
{Fiddles  tvith  it.) 

Mil.  Whatever  appearances  may  have  been,  I 
burn  with  as  true  a  passion,  as  ever  penetrated  a 
faithful  heart. 

Lady  Bell,  (Aside  and  smiling.)  I  know  he  is 
mine.  This  silly,  obstinate  bauble !  What  were 
you  saying!  Oh!  making  love  again. 

Mil.  By  this  dear  hand  I  swear — (Seizes  her 
hand. ) 

Lady  Bell.  Hold,  hold ;  no  violence.  Give  me 
my  liberty,  and  thus  I  make  use  ofit.  {Bum  away 
from  him.) 


Enter  Captain  Bygrote. 


Lady  Bell.  (Meeting  him.)  Oh!  I  have  been 
wishing  for  you.     How  could  you  stay  so  long? 

Capt.B.  They  detained  me  against  my  will.  But 
you  see  I  am  true  to  my  appointment. 

Mil.  (Aside  to  Bygrove.)  Are  you  sol  You  shall 
keep  an  appointment  with  me. 

Lady  Bell,  I  was  surrounded  with  darts  and 
flames.  That  gentleman  was  for  renewing  the  old 
story,  but  it  is  so  ridiculous.  (Retires  with  Capt. 
Bygrove.) 

Mil.  Distraction!  tolbe  insulted  thus! 

Lady  Bell.  You  have  prevailed  upon  me  to  be  in 
earnest  at  last.  Since  your  father  has  proposed  it, 
and  since  you  have  declared  yourself,  why,  if  I 
must  speak,  get  my  aunt's  consent,  and  mine  fol- 
lows of  course. 

Mil.  (Listening.)  If  ever  I  forgive  this — 

Capt.B.  Mrs.  Bromley  has  consented.  {Then 
aside  to  Lady  Bell.)  He  has  it;  tiiis  will  gall  his 
pride. 

Mil.  No  end  of  her  folly.  I  was  bent  on  mar- 
riage, but  now  it's  all  her  own  fault.  And  yet  she 
knows  my  heart  is  fixed  upon  her. 

Lady  Bell.  (Comes  forward  with  Capt.  Bygrove.) 
You  are  so  obliging,  and  I  have  so  many  things  to 
saj'  to  you ;  but  if  people  will  not  perceive,  when 
they  interrupt  private  conversation. 

Mil.  If  ever  I  enter  these  doors  again,  may  the 
scorn  of  the  whole  sex  pursue  me.  [Exit. 

Capt  B.  We  have  carried  this  too  far. 

Lady  Bell.  The  barbarous  man,  when- he  should 
have  taken  no  denial,  but  have  lain  on  the  ground, 
imploring,  beseeching!  Delightful!  here  he  comes 
again.     (Goes  to  Capt.  Byg.) 

Enter  MILLAMOUR. 

Mil.  (  Waltirig  up  to  Lady  Bell.)  Is  it  not  strange 
that  you  can't  know  your  own  mind  for  two  mi- 
nutes together"? 

Lady  Bell.  Ho !  ho  I  the  assurance  of  that  re- 
proach.    (Walks  away.) 

Mil.  (To  Bygrove.)  Appoint  your  time  and  place; 
I  must  have  satisfaction  for  this. 

Capt.  B,  To-morrow  morning,  when  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  is  over. 

Mil.  I  shall  expect  you,  sir.     (Going.) 

£nfer  Lady  Jane. 

Mil.  This  is  lucky.  I  was  inquest  of  your  lady- 
ship. 

Lady  Jane.  In  quest  of  me,  sir? 

Mil.  In   quest  of  you,   madam.     I   have  been 
waiting  for  an  opportunity,  and,   if  the  sincerest 
sorrow  can  expiate  past  ofl'ences.     Here's  a  chair,  ■ 
ma'am. 

Capt.B.  (To  Lady  Bell.)  We  may  drive  him  to 
extremities  with  Lady  Jane ;  I'll  leave  you  to  re- 
cover your  wanderer.  [Exit. 

Mil.  (Sitting  down.)  If  you  will  permit  me  to 
assure  you — 

Lady  Jane.  But  while  my  sister  is  my  rival — 

Mil.  Your  sister's  charms  carry  their  own  anti- 
dote with  them.  If  there  is  faith  in  man,  I  mean 
to  atone  for  what  is  past. 

Lady  Bell.  (Coming  forward.)  So,  so;  with  what 
pleasure  she  hears  him.  (Aside.)  Did  you  speak 
to  me,  Mr.  Millamour"! 

Mil.  There  was  a  time,  madam  I  (Turns  to  Lady 
Jane.)  Now  she  wants  to  interrupt  us  ;  don't  let 
us  mind  her,  and  she'll  withdraw. 

Lady  Bell.  Wear  the  willow.  Lady  Bell !  Not 
a  word,  sir;  you  are  in  the  right ;  my  spirits  are 
too  violent  for  you  ;  and  though  what  I  say  is  not 
absolutely  wit, — do  you  like  wit"!  I'm  sure  you 
ought,  for  it  is  undefinable,  like  yourself. 

Mil.  (Smiling,)  That  is  not  ill  said. 
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Lady  Bell.  (Sits  at  a  distance.)  Hotrid  !  I  shall 
be  vapoured  up  to  my  eyes.  I'll  try  my  song,  to 
banish  melancholy.  Where  is  that  foolish  guitar? 
(Goes  for  it.) 

Mil.  Now  her  jealousy  is  at  work.  I  knew  she 
would  be  mortified.  Let  us  agree  to  pique  her 
pride,  and  probe  her  to  the  quick. 

Lady  Bell.  Though  I  can't  sing,  it  diverts  a  body 
to  try.     (^Sits  down  and  sings.) 

Song. — Lady  Bell. 

Sabrina,  with  that  sober  mieii, 
•   The  converse  sweet,  the  look  serene : 
Those  eyes  that  beam  the  gentlest  ray, 
And  though  she  loves,  that  sweet  delay; 
Unconscious,  seems  each  heart  to  take, 
And  conquers  for  her  subject's  sake! 
Mil.  Vastly  well !  (Listens,  smiles,  looks  at  her, 
draws  his  chair  near  her,  andbeats  lime  on  her  knee.) 
Lady  Bell.  (Sings.) 

The  tyrant  Cynthia  wings  the  dart. 

Coquetting  with  a  bleeding  heart; 

Has  cruelty,  which  all  adore. 

Flights  that  torment,  yet  please  the  more: 

Her  lover  strives  to  break  his  chain. 

But  can't,  such  pleasure's  in  the  pain. 

Mil.  Oh !  charming,  charming !  (Kisses  her 
hand. ) 

Lady  Bell.  What  are  you  about,  you  wretch  ? 
Only  look,  sister.  I  suppose,  sir,  when  you  have 
done,  you  will  give  me  my  hand  again? 

Lady  Jane.  I  promise  you,  sister,  your  triumph 
will  be  short.  [Exit. 

Lady  Bell.  How  she  flung  out  of  the  room  ! 
(  Rises  and  walks  about.) 

Mil.  You  know.  Lady  Bell,  that  I  am  yours  by 
conquest.  I  adore  you  still,  and  burn  with  a 
lover's  fiitliful  fire. 

Lady  Bell.  Come,  and  have  a  dish  of  tea  to  cool 
you.  Will  you  come  1  (Beckons  him.)  Won't  you? 
Well,  consider  of  it,  and  when  you  know  your  own 
mind,  you  may  change  it  again.  [Exit. 

Mil.  There  now  !  "Everything  by  turns,  and  no- 
thing long."  Fickle  do  they  call  me?  A  man  must 
be  fickle,  who  pursues  her  through  all  the  whim- 
sies of  her  temper.  Admire  her  in  one  shape,  and 
she  takes  another  in  a  moment. 

One  charm  display' d,  another  strikes  our  view. 
In  quick  variety  for  ever  new.  [Exit. 

ACT  V. 
Scene  I. — A  Room  in  Mrs.  Bromley^s  House. 
Enter  Millamour  and  Dashwould. 

Mil.  Am  I  to  be  sacrificed  to  your  humour? 

Hash.  Am  I  to  be  sacrified  to  your  absurdity? 

Mil.  When  pleasantry  is  out  of  all  time  and 
place — 

Dash.  Why  then  I  shall  be  tired  of  all  time  and 
place. 

Mil.  Lookye,  Mr.  Dashwould,  it  i*  time  to  be 
serious.  The  wit  that  wounds  the  breast  of  a 
friend,  is  the  pest  of  society. 

Hash.  What  does  all  this  mean,  sir?  What  is 
it  about? 

Mil.  If  I  lost  money  at  play,  was  it  for  you  to 
carry  the  tale  to  my  father?  for  you  to  subject  me 
to  his  reproaches? 

Dash.  I  don't  know  by  what  fatality  it  happens, 
but  that  generally  comes  last,  which  ought  to  be 
mentioned  first.  I  repeated  nothing  to  Sir  John  ; 
•who  did?  Do  you  ask  that  question?  Malvil, 
sir,  with  his  usual  duplicity. 

Mil,  Malvil  ?    He  has  this  moment  told  me  how 


pleasant  you  were  upon  the  subject,  and  at  my  ex- 
pense. 

Hash.  Yes,  when  he  had  revealed  the  whole, 
and  with  false  tenderness  lamented  your  folly. 

Mil.  "Sdeath  !  I  understand  it  now.  I  have 
been  absurd  here. 

Hash.  I  don't  dislike  you  for  your  absurdity ; 
that  serves  to  divert  one.  Malvil  excites  other 
feelings.  You  know  the  character  he  gave  you  of 
Lady  Bell. 

Mil.  Yes,  and  all  slander. 

Hash.  I  left  him  but  now,  representing  you  to 
Lady  Bell  in  the  same  colours  ;  and  here — (Sheios 
a  letter.) — Here  I  have  him  fast.  An  anonymous 
letter  against  Sir  Harry,  sent  for  his  own  purposes 
to  Miss  Neville.  All  his  contrivance,  dictated  by 
himself,  and  written  at  an  attorney's  desk.  You 
know  old  Copyhold? 

Mil.  Did  he  pen  the  letter  ? 

Hash.  One  of  his  clerks  was  the  scribe.  The 
young  man  is  now  in  the  house,  at  my  request, 
and  ready  to  prove  Malvil  the  author.  Here  he 
comes — things  are  not  ripe  as  yet.  Say  nothing 
now. 

Enter  Malvil. 

Mil.  Walk  in  ;  you  come  opportunely. 

Mid.  If  I  can  be  of  any  service — 

Mil.  To  be  of  dis-service,  is  your  province  ; 
and  when  you  have  done  the  mischief,  you  can 
transfer  the  blame  to  others. 

Mai.  I  have  been  rather  off  my  guard  to-daj', 
I  am  not  used  to  be  overtaken  in  that  manner: 
my  head  is  not  quite  clear. 

Mil.  Then  this  business  may  sober  yon.  What 
was  your  whisper  to  me  about  that  gentleman  1 

Mai.  That  he  treated  with  wanton  pleasantry, 
what  I  thought  a  serious  matter.  I  may  mistake 
the  means,  but  the  end  of  my  actions  I  can  always 
answer  for.  Sir  John  might  hear  of  the  aft'air  from 
another  quarter,  so  to  soften  his  resentment — ■ 

Mil.  You  took  care  to  excite  it. 

Mai.  I — I— I  am  apt  to  carry  my  heart  at  my 
tongue's  end. 

Hash,  I  knew  his  heart  was  not  in  the  rightj 
place. 

Mai.  I  did  not  address  myself  to  you,  sir. 

Mil.  I  know  you  have  the  grimace  of  character, 
Mr.  Malvil,  armed  at  all  points  with  plausible 
maxims.  But  which  of  your  maxims  can  justify 
the  treachery  of  betraying  the  secret  of  a  friend? 
Who  does  it,  is  a  destroyer  of  all  confidence  ;  and 
when  he  attempts  to  varnish  his  conduct,  with  the 
specious  name  of  friendship,  the  malignity  strikes 
the  deeper:  artful,  smiling  malignity. 

Mai.  I  deserve  all  this.  Friendship  in  excess  is 
a  fault.  There  are  bounds  and  limits  even  to  vir- 
tue. It  would  be  well,  if  a  man  could  always  hit 
the  exact  point.  There  is  however  something  vo- 
luptuous in  meaning  well. 

Hash.  Well  expressed,  Malvil!  Ha,  ha!  you 
are  right. 

Mil.  No  more  of  your  musty  sentences. 

Mai,  Morals  are  not  capable  of  mathematical 
demonstration.  And,  now  I  recollect  myself,  it 
did  not  occur  at  first,  it  was  Madam  La  Rouge, 
told  the  affair  to  Sir  John.  This  gentleman  here; 
I  suppose  you  will  take  his  word,  he  says  she 
hears  everything,  tells  everything,  and  he  calls 
her  a  walking  newspaper  ;  not  that  she  means  an^ 
harm.     I  only  mean  to  say — 

Hash.  O,  fie  I  don't  be  too  severe  upon  her. 
Mul.  She  said  at  the  same  time — you  know  her 
manner — she  told  Sir  John,  that  you  are  in  love 
with  half  a  do/en,  and  will  deceive  them  all,  and 
Lady  Bell  into  the  bargain. 

Mil.  Distraction  !  she  dare  not  say  it.  This  is 
another  of  your  subterfuges.  Yon  know,  sir,  bow 
you  traduced  Lady  Bell,  and  made  that  gentlemari 
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the  author  of  jour  own  malevolence.  At  auj  other 
time  and  place,  mj  sword  should  read  you  a  lec- 
ture of  morality. 

Mai,  You  are  too  warm  ;  and  since  I  see  it  is 
so,  to  avoid  contention,  I  shall  adjourn  the  debate. 

[Exit. 

Mil.  Deceive  Lady  Bell !  Whoever  has  dared 
to  say  it'?  Madame  La  Rouge  lives  but  a  little 
■way  off.  I'll  bring  her  this  moment,  to  confront 
this  arch  impostor.    {Going.) 

Dash.  You'll  be  sure  to  return. 

Mil.  This  very  night  shall  unmask  him.     [Exit. 

Dash.  I  shall  depend  upon  you.  Malville  shall 
answer  to  Sir  Harry ;  all  his  artifices  shall  be  fairly 
laid  open. 

Enter  Bygrove. 

Byg.  Mr.  Dashwould,  we  are  now  good  friends. 
I  have  reposed  a  confidence  in  you.  You  know 
every  thing  between  me  and  Mrs.  Bromley,  but 
you  see  how  she  goes  on. 

Dash.  And  I  see  how  you  go  on.  You  are  the 
dupe  of  your  own  policy. 

Byg.  How  so? 

Dash.  The  widow's  schemes  are  seconded  by 
our  own  imprudence.  Can't  you  see,  that  if 
'illamour  were  once  married  out  of  your  way, 
Mrs.  Bromley  would  then  be  at  her  last  stake,  and 
you  might  have  some  chancel  And  yet  your  son 
has  it  in  command  to  defeat  my  friend  Millamour 
with  Lady  Bell. 

Byg.  How  !  light  breaks  in  upon  me.  Gull  that 
I  was  ;  my  son  shall  marry  Lady  Jane  directly. 

Dash.  To  be  sure  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
Lady  Bell  declares  for  Millamour. 

Byg.  Ri^ht;  I  am  for  ever  obliged  to  you  ;  I'll 
go  and  speak  to  my  son  this  moment;  Lady  Jane 
shall  be  his  withont  delay.  [Exit. 

Dash.  So  much  for  my  friend,  the  Captain ;  I 
Lave  settled  his  business. 

Enter  Ti/Irs.  Bromley. 

Mrs.B.  Mr.  Dashwould,  I  am  so  distracted  !  A 
terrible  business  has  happened. 

Dash.  What's  the  matter  1 

Mrs.  B.  Miss  Neville  !  I  can't  think  what  is  be- 
come of  her ;  she  is  not  to  be  found,  high  or  low. 
We  have  searched  everywhere  for  her.  What  can 
be  the  meaning  of  this  ? 

Dash.  Is  Malvil  gone  1 

Mrs.  B.  This  very  moment;  he  has  no  hand  in 
it.  He  sees,  and  pities  my  distress.  He  is  gone 
to  make  inquiry.  A  girl  that  I  was  fond  of,  and 
never  said  an  angry  word  to. 

Dash.  You  have  been  remarkably  mild. 

Mrs.  B.  You  know  how  tender  I  have  been  of 
her.  What  can  have  put  this  into  her  head "!  How 
long  has  Millamour  been  gone  ?  I  understand  it 
BOW.    This  is  his  exploit. 

Dash.  You  wrong  him.  I  will  undertake  to  dis- 
cover this  plotfor  you. 

Enter  Bygrove. 

You  can  comfort  the  lady,  sir;  I  shall  return  im- 
mediately. [Exit. 
Byg.  May  I  take  the  liberty,  madam — 
Mrs,  B.  Why  torment  me  thus  1    You  are  all  in 
a  plot  against  me. 

Enter  Lady  Bell,    Lady  Jane,  and  Captain 
Bygrove. 

Mrs.B.  There,  Lady  Bell,  there  is  your  lover 
run  away  with  your  cousin. 

Lady  Bell.  I  can  depend  upon  her.  I  can  still 
venture  to  answer  for  her  honour. 

Byg.  She  will  come  back,  you  need  not  alarm 
yourself. 


Mrs.  B.  You  have  seduced  her,  for  anything  I 
know.  I  am  distracted  by  you  all,  and  will  hear 
no  more.  [Exit, 

Byg.  Mrs.  Bromley,  permit  me  to  say  a  word. 

[Exit. 

Lady  Ball.  I  hope  there  is  nothing  amiss.  I  can 
rely  upon  Miss  Neville's  discretion;  I  think  I  can. 
Come,  sister,  let  us  go  and  inquire.  (Going,  looks 
back.)  Hey!  you  two  are  staying,  to  say  delicate 
things  to  each  other. 

Capt.  B.  Our  difficulties,  you  know,  are  at  an 
end.  I  have  my  father's  orders  to  follow  my  own 
inclination.  Had  Millamour  staid,  I  have  a  plot 
would  have  fixed  him  your  ladyship's  for  ever. 

Lady  Jane.  And  we  sha'n  t  see  him  again  this 
month,  perhaps. 

Lady  Bell.  Let  him  take  his  own  way.  I  am 
only  uneasy  about  Miss  Neville  at  present. 

Enter  DASHWOULD,  with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

Dash,  This  way,  you  are  wanted;  I  have  aletter 
here,  that  discovers  all.  [Exit. 

Lady  Bell.  But  what  does  it  say?  Let  us  go 
and  hear  it  directly.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — An  Apartment  at  Madame  La  Rouge's. 
Enter  MILLAMOUR  and  La  Rouge. 

Mil.  Have  you  sent  to  Dashwould  ? 

Lu  Bou.  Yes,  I  have  send  him  letter. 

Mil.  Miss  Neville  here,  you  sayl 

La  Rou.  She  come  an  hour  ago,  all  in  tear. 

Mil.  Then  she  is  safe.  You  are  sure  you  never 
said  anything  to  Sir  John  about  the  gaming  busi- 
ness ?  You  did  not  say  that  I  should  deceive  Ladj 
Bell "! 

La  Rou,  Monsieur  Malvil,  he  tell  you  so? 

Mil.  Yes  ;  and  I  tremble  for  the  consequence. 

La  Rou.  It  is  one  great  villain — I  great  respect  _ 
for  you.     Vous  est  aimable.     Monsieur  Malvil,  he 
is  great  fripon.     And  I  ver  sorry  he  be  marry  to 
Mademoiselle  Neville. 

Mil.  Married  to  her? 

La  Rou.  You  not  know  it  ?  He  is  marry  to  her 
dis  day.  He  take  my  apartment  tree  week  ago. 
He  not  have  it  known  dat  he  is  marry  for  five  or 
six  day  ;  write  letter  to  me  dis  afternoon  :  he  must 
be  let  in  ver  private  ;  de  servant  not  to  see  him ; 
go  up  de  back  stairs  to  her  room,  and  so  Vaffaire 
est  faite. 

Mil.  And  thus  he  has  seduced  her  from  her  re- 
lations ?    Let  me  see  the  letter.  {Reads  the  letter,) 
''  Madame  la  Rouge, 

"  Miss  Neville  has  this  day  given  me  her  hand  in 
marriage.  I  would  not  have  it  known  for  some  time. 
Conduct  me  to  her  apartments,  unknown  to  your  ser- 
vants. The  way  up  the  back  stairs  will  be  best.  Your 
secrecy  shall  be  rewarded  by 

"  Martin  Malvil." 

La  Rou.  I  not  link  him  so  bad  to  talk  of  me, 
and  tell  such  parcel  of  story,  vid  not  one  word  true. 

Mil.  So  ;  here  he  is  in  black  and  white.  To  come 
privately,  is  he  ?  If  I  could  detain  him  here,  and 
prevent  all  means  of  his  escaping — 

La  Rou.  Escape?  Up  back  stairs,  he  must  come 
through  dat  apartment;  {Pointing  to  a  door  in  tha 
back  scene.)  I  turn  de  key  in  de  back  door :  viola 
votre  prisonier ;  he  is  prisoner. 

Mil.  Exquisite  woman  !  I'll  lock  this  door,  and 
secure  the  key.  {Locks  the  door  in  the  back  scene.) 
Hush  !     {A  rap  at  the  street  door.) 

La  Rou.  Le  voila  :  he  come  now. 

Mil.  Fly,  let  him  in  ;  send  once  more  to  Dash- 
would ;  I  want  him  this  instant ;  fly,  despatch. 

La  Rou.  1  do  all  vat  you  bid  me.  [Exit. 

Mil.  It  is  honest  of  her  to  make  this  discovery. 
If  this  be  Malvil — a  soft  whisper  that — {Listens.) 
it  is  he,  I  hear  bis  voice.    I  shall  have  the  merit 
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of  defeating   villahy,   and    protecting    innocence. 
Don't  I  hear  Miss  Neville  7    Miss  Neville ! 

Enter  Miss  Neville. 

Miss  N.  Madam  La  Rouge  I — Oh,  sir !  what 
brines  j'oa  hither  t 

Mil.  It  is  your  interest  to  hear  me ;  your  hap- 
piness depends  upon  it. 

Miss  N.  Alas  !  I  fear  he  is  too  rash. 

Mil.  Command  your  attention,  and  listen  to  me : 
Malvil  has  planned  your  ruin. 

Miss  N.  Impossible  !  he  has  too  much  honour  : 
why  will  you  alarm  rae  thus  ?  I  am  unfortunate, 
and  you,  sir,  need  not  added  to  ray  afCictions. 

Mil.  You  have  trusted  yourself  to  a  villain  : 
he  means,  at  midnight,  to  gain  access  to  your  per- 
son, to  triumph  over  your  honour,  and  then  leave 
yon  to  remorse,  to  shame,  and  misery.  Read  that 
letter.  (  Gives  it  to  he}-,  and  she  reads  it  to  herself. ) 
She's  an  amiable  girl,  and  I  dare  say,  will  make  an 
admirable  wife. — Hark!  I  hear  him  in  yonder  room. 
Suppress  each  wild  emotion  of  surprise,  and  wait 
the  event- 

Miss  N.  I  can  scarce  believe  what  I  read.  What 
have  I  done"?     (  Weeps.) 

Mil.  I  will  direct  you  ;  rely  upon  me. 

Enter  Dashwould,  Lady  Bell,  and  Lady  Jane. 

Dash.  La  Rouge  has  told  us  the  whole  story. 

Mil.  Hush  !  no  noise. 

Lady  Bell.  My  sweet  girl,  how  could  you  frighten 
me  so  1 

Miss  N.  I  blush  for  what  I  have  done:  but  Mrs. 
Bromley's  cruelty  drove  me  to  despair. 

Lady  Jane,  Mjdear,  all  will  be  well:  don't  flurry 
yourself- 

Lady  Bell.  Though  my  aunt  vexed  you,  why  run 
away  from  me  ? 

Enter  MRS.  Bromley,  Bygrove,  Sir  Harry, 
and  Captain  Bygrove. 

Mrs.B.  Where  is  this  unhappy  girl? 
Mil.  A  moment's  patience. 

Enter  Madame  La  Rouge. 

Mil.  Is  he  safe  1 

La  Rou.  He  is  dere  in  de  room  as  safe  as  in 
Bastile. 

Mil.  Speak  to  him  through  the  door :  now  all  be 
silent. 

La  Rou.  Monsieur  Malvil,  open  de  door. 

Mai.  (  Within.)  Do  you  open  it,  you  have  the 
key. 

La  Rou.  De  key,  it  is  dere  :  Miss  Neville,  it  is 
gone  to  bed ;  all  the  house  asleep  :  I  in  de  dark  ; 
now  is  your  time. 

Mil.  {To  La  Rouge.)  Hush!  here  is  the  key. 
(  Takes  away  the  lights. ) 

Mai.  (Within.)  Will  you  despatch  ? 

La  Rou.  Attendee :  here  is  de  key :  I  let  you  oat. 
(  Unlocks  the  door. ) 

Enter  Malvil. 

Mai.  All  in  darkness :  is  she  gone  to  bed? 

La  Rou.  (Leading  him.)  She  wait  for  you  :  vere 
was  you  married  ? 

Mai.  St.  James's  parish :  Sir  Harry  has  not  suc- 
ceeded ;  she  prefers  me.  Say  nothing  of  it  yet 
awhile. 

La  Rou.  No  ;  not  a  vord  :  tenez,  I  get  light  for 
you.  [Exit. 

Mai.  So  ;  I  have  carried  my  point.  The  family 
will  be  glad  to  patch  up  the  aft'air,  to  avoid  the  dis- 
grace. 

Enter  Madame  La  Rouge,  with  lights. 

La  Rou.  Ah !  yoa  look  en  cavalier ;  ver  good 


apartment  for  you  ;  and  dere  is  good  picture.  And 
dis  room  is  well  furnish  :  look  about  you :  more 
picture,  and  all  original.  (Turns  him  to  the  com- 
pany.) 

Umnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  your  servant,  Mr.  Malvil! 

Mai.  Hell  and  confusion  ! 

Mil,  (  Taking  him  by  the  arm.)  There  are  bounds 
and  limits  even  to  virtue. 

Dash.  (At  his  other  arm.)  Morals  are  capable  of 
mathematical  demonstration. 

Lady  Bell.  (To  Miss  Neville.)  Let  us  withdraw 
from  all  this  bustle.  Sir  Harry,  step  this  way,  I 
want  you. — 

[Exit  with  Miss  Nev.  Lady  Jane,  and  Sir  H. 

Dash.  This  is  all  according  to  the  fitness  of  things. 

Mil.  Something  voluptuous  in  meaning  well. 

Byg.  Dashwould,  your  ridicule  is  now  in  season 
to  expose  such  a  character.  He  is  fair  game,  and 
hunt  him  down  as  yon  please. 

Mai.  The  fiends  are  about  me  1 — Mr.  Bygrove, 
you  are  a  thinking  man,  I  appeal  to  you. 

Mil.  I  appeal  to  this  letter,  sir. 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mai.  Theletter  is  forged — let  me  see  it.  (Snatches 
at  it.) 

Dash.  And  I  have  another  proof!  this  anony- 
mous scrawl,  written  by  your  direction,  and  sent  to 
Miss  Neville,  to  give  a  stab  to  the  character  of  Sir 
Harry.  Do  you  deny  it,  sir  ?•  Your  secretary  is 
now  in  the  house  ;  I  brought  him  with  me;  he  is 
ready  to  prove  you  the  author  of  this  mean,  clan- 
destine mischief. 

Mai.  All  false ;  all  a  forgery.  Where  is  this 
French  impostor?  Where  is  your  witness,  sir? 
(To  Dash.)  I'll  put  them  both  to  the  proof  this 
moment.  [Exit. 

Dash.  No  private  partying.  Exit. 

Byg.  No;  we  must  all  hear.  Exit. 

Mrs.  B.  Yes  ;  all  must  hear.  'Exit. 

Mil.  My  presence  may  be  necessary. 

Capt,  B.  Millamour,  stay  and  give  me  joy. 

Mil.  Of  what? 

Capt.B.  The  idol  of  my  heart!  To-morrow  makes 
her  mine. 

Mil.  Well,  I  give  you  joy.    Who  is  she? 

Capt.  B.  My  Lady  Bell,  thou  dear  fellow :  come, 
let  us  go  and  see  what  they  are  about. 

Mil,  Let  us  go  and  see  who  shall  cut  the  other's 
throat. 

Capt,  B.  A  pleasant  employment. 

Mil.  You  shall  tear  this  heart  out,  before  you 
tear  Lady  Bell  from  me. 

Capt.  B.  Very  well ;  have  your  frolic.  This  works 
as  I  could  wish.     (Aside.)  [Exit. 

Mil.  Despair  and  frenzy  !  if  she  is  capable  of  a 
treachery  like  this — 

Enter  Lady  Bell. 

Lady  Bell.  You  have  done  some  good  at  last, 
Mr.  Millamour. 

Mil.  Lady  Bell!  (Pauses,  and  looks  at  her.)  I 
once  thought,  but  you  will  break  ray  heart. 

Lady  Bell.  It  will  bend  a  little,  but  never  break. 

Mil.  Will  you  listen  to  me?  There  is  a  tyrant 
fair,  and  you  have  interest  with  her;  you  can  serve 
me  ;  all  the  joys  of  life  are  centered  there. 

Lady  Bell.  (Smiles  aside.)  He  is  mine  against  the 
world.  Andsoyou  want  my  interest  ?  That's  lucky, 
for  I  have  a  favour  to  request  of  you. 

Mil.  Is  there  a  favour  in  the  power  of  man,  you 
may  not  command  at  my  hands? 

Lady  Bell.  You  are  very  good,  sir;  there  is  a 
person,  but  the  levity  of  his  temper — 

Mil.  (Aside.)  She  means  me.  Your  beauty  will 
reclaim  him. 

Lady  Bell.  (Smiles  at  him.)  May  I  rely  upon  you? 

Mil.  What  an  angel  look  there  was  !  (Aside.) 
and  do  you  ask  the  question  ? 
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KNOW  YOUR  OWN  MIND. 


[Act  V. 


Lady  Bell.  When  sincere  affection — 

MiL  It  is  generous  to  own  it. 

Lady  Bell.  And  since  the  impression  made  by — 

Mil.  Do  not  hesitate. 

Lady  Bell.  Made  by  Captain  Bygrove — 

Mil.  Made  by  Captain  Bygrove  !    (Turns  away.) 

Lady  Bell.  That  wounds  deep,  (Aside.)  and  if 
you  will  assist  my  fond,  fond  hopes,  it  will  be-gene- 
rous  indeed. 

Mil.  This  is  a  blow  I  never  looked  for.  (Aside.) 
Yes,  ma'am,  it  will  be  generous  ;  and  in  return,  if 
you  will  intercede  for  me  with  Lady  Bell — pho  ! 
with  a — with  Lady  Jane,  I  say,  I  say  if  you  will 
intercede  for  me  with  Lady  Jane — • 

Lady  Bell.  Oh  !  by  all  means.  And  as  I  approve 
of  your  choice — (He  walks  away,  she  follows  him.) 
I  hope  you  will  approve  of  mine;  and  by  mutual 
acts  of  friendship,  we  may  promote  each  other's 
happiness. 

Enter  Dashwould. 

Dash.  Malvil  is  detected. 

Lady  Bell.  And  Sir  Harry  has  settled  every  thing 
with  Miss  Neville.  Go  and  wish  him  joy,  ^Exit 
Dash.'\  My  sweet  friend  will  be  happy  at  last. 
(  Going. ) 

Mil.  (Taking  her  hand.)  But  you  won't  marry 
the  Captain  ? 

Lady  Bell.  Will  you  make  interest  for  me? 

Mil.  How  can  you  torment  me  thus "? 

Lady  Bell.  You  have  done  some  service,  and  you 
may  now  entertain  a  degree  of  hope.  (Smiling  at 
him.)  But  have  you  another  copy  of  vei'ses  for  my 
aunt? 

Mil.  How  can  youf  (Kisses  her  hand.)  She 
yields,  and  I  am  blessed  indeed. 

Enter  Miss  Neville,  Sir  Harry  Lovewit, 
Lady  Jane,  and  Captain  Bygrove. 

Lady  Bell.  Here,  Sir  Harry,  in  the  presence  of 
this  company,  I  give  you,  in  this  friend  of  mine, 
-truth,  good  sense  and  virtue.  Take  her,  sir,  and 
DOW  you  have  got  a  treasure. 

Sir  H.  (To  Miss  Neville.)  It  shall  be  my  pride 
to  raise  you  to  that  sphere  of  life,  which  your  merit, 
and  your  sufferings  from —  (Looks  at  Mrs.  Brotn- 
ley.) 

Mrs.  B.  Why  fix  on  me,  sir  ? 

Sir  H.  They  are  much  mistaken,  who  can  find 
no  way  of  shewing  their  superior  rank,  but  by  let- 
ting their  weight  fall  on  those,  whom  fortune  has 
placed  beneath  them. 

Dash.  And  that  sentiment,  however  I  may  rattle, 
I  wish  impressed  upon  all  the  patrons  of  poor  rela- 
tions, throughout  his  majesty's  dominions. 

Miss  N.  Mrs.  Bromley,  I  have  much  to  say  to 
you.  My  obligations  to  you  I  shall  never  forget. 
I  am  not  ashamed,  even  in  the  presence  of  Sir 


Harry,  to  own  the  distress  in  which  you  found  me. 
If  at  any  titne  I  have  given  offence ;  if  under  your 
displeasure,  I  have  been  impatient,  you  will  allow 
for  an  education  that  raised  me  much  above  my  cir- 
cumstances. That  educatioil  shall  teach  me  to  act 
as  becomes  Sir  Harry's  lady,  with  affection,  with 
duty  to  him  ;  and  to  you,  madam,  with  gratitude, 
for  that  bounty  which  saved  me  from  calamity  and 
ruin. 

Mrs.  B.  Your  words  overpower  me.  I  feel  that 
I  have  done  wrong.  I  rejoice  at  your  good  for- 
tune :  your  merit  deserves  it.  (She  takes  her  hand 
— they  retire. ) 

Dash.  Why  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Mr.  By- 
grove, I  hope  soon  to  wish  you  joy. 

Byg.  Compared  to  Malvil,  thou  art  an  honest 
fellow,  and  I  thank  you. 

Dash,  Millamour,  is  there  no  recompence  for 
your  virtue?  in  a  modern  comedy,  you  would  be 
rewarded  with  a  wife. 

Mil.  Lady  Bell  has  more  than  poetical  justice  in 
her  power.  I  wish  Sir  John  were  here  :  he  would 
now  see  me  reclaimed  from  every  folly,  by  that 
lady. 

Mrs,  B.  (Advances.)  If  it  is  so,  I  congiatulate 
you  both. 

Lady  Bell.  It  is  even  so,  aunt ;  the  whim  of  the 
present  moment.  Mr.  Millamour  has  served  my 
amiable  friend,  and  I  have  promised  him  my  hand, 
and  so,  (Holds  up  both  her  hands.)  which  will  you 
have  1  Puzzle  about  it,  and  know  your  own  mind 
if  you  can. 

Mil.  With  rapture  thus  I  snatch  it  to  my  heart. 

Lady  Bell.  Sister,  what  nunnery  will  you  go  to  ? 
Mr.  Bygrove,  command  your  son  to  take  her. 

Capt.  B.  That  command  I  have  obeyed  already. 

Lady  Jane.  Since  the  truth  must  out,  we  made 
use  of  a  stratagem  to  fix  my  sister  and  tliat  gen- 
tleman. 

Lady  Bell.  To  fix  yourself,  if  you  please.  I  knew 
you  would  be  married  beforeme. 

Mil.  Dashwould,  give  me  your  hand.  Your  wit 
shall  enliven  our  social  hours,  and  while  I  laugh 
with  you  at  the  events  of  life,  you  shall  see  me  en- 
deavour to  weed  out  of  my  own  mind  every  folly. 

Dash.  You  do  me  honour,  sir;  and  if  Mr.  By- 
grove will  now  and  then  give  and  take  a  joke— 

Byg.  As  often  as  you  please  :  but  take  my  ad- 
vice, and  don't  lose  your  friend  for  your  joke. 

Dash.  By  no  means,  Mr.  Bygrove,  except  now 
and  then,  when  the  friend  is  the  worst  of  the  two. 

Mil.  The  varieties  of  life,  till  now,  distracted  my 
attention. 

But  when  our  hearts  victorious  beauty  draivs. 

We  feel  its  pow'r,  and  own  its  sov  reign  laws ; 

To  that  subservient  all  our  passions  move. 

And  even  my  constancy  shall  spring  from  love. 

\_Exgunt. 
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Scene  T. —  Valenline's  Lodgings, 
Valentine  discovered  reading;    Jeremy  waiting. 
Several  books  upon  the  table. 

Val.  Jeremy! 

fer.  Ski 

Val.  Here,  take  away;  I'll  walk  a  turn,  and  di- 
gest what  I  iiave  read. "  (Rises.) 

Jer.  You'll  grow  devilish  fat  upon  this  paper 
diet!     (^Asidti,  and  taking  away  the  books.) 

Val.  And,  d'je  hear?  go  you  to  breakfast: 
there's  a  page  doubled  down  in  Epictetus,  that  is 
a  feast  for  an  emperor 

Jer.  Was  Epictetus  a  real  cook,  or  did  he  only 
write  receipts'! 

Val.  Read,  read,  sirrah,  and  refine  your  appe- 
tite; learn  to  live  upon  instruction;  feast  your 
mind,  and  mortify  your  flesh.  Read,  and  take  your 
nourishment  in  at  your  eyes  ;  shut  up  your  mouth, 
and  chew  the  cud  of  understanding:  so  Epictetus 
advises. 

fer.  Oh,  lord!  I  have  heard  much  of  him,  when 
I  waited  upon  a  gentleman  at  Cambridge.  Pray, 
what  was  that  Epictetus  1 

Val.  A  very  rich  man — not  worth  a  groat. 

Jer.  Humph  !  and  so  he  has  made  a  very  fine 
feast,  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  eaten? 

Val.  Yes. 

Jer,  Sir,  you're  a  gentleman,  and  probably  un- 
derstand this  fine  feeding;  but,  if  you  please,  I 
had,  rather  be  at  board-wages.  Does  your  Epic- 
tetus, or  your  Seneca  here,  or  any  of  these  poor 
rich  rogues,  teach  you  how  to  pay  your  debts  with- 
out money!  will  they  shut  up  the  mouths  of  your 
creditors?  will  Plato  be  bail  foryoul  or  Dioge- 
nes, because  he  understands  confinement,  and  lived 


in  a  tub,  go  to  prison  for  you?  'Slife!  sir,  what  do 
you  mean,  to  mew  yourself  up  here  with  three  or 
four  musty  books,  in  commendation  of  starving 
and  poverty? 

Val.  Why,  sirrah,  I  have  no  money,  you  know 
it ;  and  therefore  resolve  to  rail  at  all  that  have  : 
and  in  that  I  but  follow  the  examples  of  the  wisest 
and  wittiest  men  in  all  ages — these  poets  and  phi- 
losophers, whom  you  naturally  hate,  for  just  such 
another  reason;  because  they  abound  in  sense,  and 
yon  are  a  fool. 

Jer.  Ay,  sir,  I  am  a  fool,  I  know  it ;  and  yet, 
heaven  help  me!  I'm  poor  enough  to  be  a  wit.  But 
I  was  always  a  fool,  when  I  told  you  what  your 
expenses  would  bring  you  to ;  your  coaches  and 
your  liveries  ;  your  treats  and  your  balls ;  your 
being  in  love  with  a  lady,  that  did  not  care  a 
farthing  for  you  in  your  prosperity ;  and  keeping 
company  witli  wits,  that  cared  for  nothing  but  yeur 
prosperity,  and  now  when  you  are  poor,  hate  yoa 
as  much  as  tliey  do  one  another. 

Val.  Well!  and^  now  I  am  poor,  I  have  an  op- 
portunity to  be  revenged  on  them  all ;  I'll  pursue 
Angelica  with  more  love  than  ever,  and  appear 
more  notoriously  her  admirer  in  this  restraint, 
than  when  I  openly  rivalled  the  rich  fops  that  made 
court  to  her.  So  shall  my  poverty  be  a  mortifica- 
tion to  her  pride,  and  perhaps  make  her  compas- 
sionate the  love,  which  has  principally  reduced  me 
to  this  lowness  of  fortune.  And  for  the  wits,  I'm 
sure  I  am  in  a  condition  to  be  even  with  them. 

Jer.  Nay,  your  condition  is  pretty  even  witb 
theirs,  that's  tlie  truth  on't. 

Val.  I'll  take  some  of  their  trade  out  of  their 
hands. 

Jer.  Now  lieaven  of   mercy  continue   the  tajp 
upon  paperl  You  don't  mean  to  write? 
8G 


LOVE  FOR  LOVE. 


[Act  I.' 


Val.  Yes,  I  do ;  I'll  write  a  play. 

Jer.  Hem !  Sir,  if  you  please  to  give  me  a  small 
certificate  of  three  lines  ;  only  to  certify  those  to 
whom  it  may  concern,  "  That  the  bearer  hereof, 
Jeremy  Fetch  by  name,  has,  for  the  space  of  seven 
years,  truly  and  faithfully  served  Valentine  Legend, 
Esquire  ;  and  that  he  is  not  now  turned  away  for 
any  misdemeanor,  but  does  voluntarily  dismiss  his 
master  from  any  future  authority  over  him." 

Val.  No,  sirrah!   you  shall  live  with  me  still. 

Jer.  Sir,  it's  impossible;  I  may  die  with  you, 
starve  with  you,  or  be  damned  with  your  works: 
but  to  live,  even  three  days,  the  life  of  a  play,  I 
no  more  expect  it,  than  to  be  canonized  for  a  muse 
after  my  decease. 

Fa/.  You  are  witty,  you  rogue  ;  I  shall  want  your 
Lelp.  I'll  have  you  learn  to  make  couplets,  to  tag 
to  the  end  of  acts.  D'ye  hear?  get  the  maids  to 
crambo  in  an  evening,  and  learn  the  knack  of  rhym- 
ing; you  may  arrive  at  the  height  of  a  song  sent 
by  an  unknown  hand,  or  a  chocolate-house  lam- 
poon. 

Jer.  But,  sir,  is  this  the  way  to  recover  your 
father's  favour?  "Why,  Sir  Sampson  will  be  irre- 
concilable. If  your  younger  brother  should  come 
from  sea,  he'd  never  look  upon  you  again.  You're 
undone,  sir;  you're  ruined;  you  won't  have  a 
friend  left  in  the  world,  if  you  turn  poet:  I  never 
think  of  the  trade  but  the  spirit  of  famine  appears 
to  me  ;  sometimes  like  a  decayed  porter,  worn  out 
with  pimping,  and  carrying  billet-doux  and  songs; 
not  like  other  porters,  for  hire,  but  for  the  jest's 
sake:  now  like  a  thin  chairman,  melted  down  to 
faalf  his  proportion,  with  carrying  a  poet  upon  tick, 
to  visit  some  great  fortune ;  and  his  fare  to  be  paid 
him,  like  the  wages  of  sin,  either  at  the  day  of 
marriage,  or  the  day  of  death. 

E7iter  Scandal. 

Scand.  What!  Jeremy  holding  forth? 

Val.  The  rogue  has  (with  all  the  wit  he  could 
master  up)  been  declaiming  against  wit. 

Scand,  Ay  !  Why,  then,  I'm  afraid  Jeremy  has 
■wit:  for  wherever  it  is,  it's  always  contriving  its 
own  ruin. 

Jer.  Wily  so  I  have  been  telling  my  master,  sir. 
Mr.  Scandal,  for  heaven's  sake!  sir,  try  if  you  can 
dissuade  him  from  turning  poet. 

Scand.  Poet !  he  shall  turn  soldier  first,  and  ra- 
ther depend  upon  the  outside  of  his  head,  than  the 
lining!  Why,  what  the  devil!  has  not  your  poverty 
made  you  enemies  enough  ]  must  yon  needs  shew 
your  wit  to  get  more  1 

Jer.  Ay,  more  indeed;  for  who  cares  for  any- 
body that  has  more  wit  tlian  himself? 

Scand.  Jeremy  speaks  like  an  oracle.  Don't  you 
see  how  worthless  great  men  and  dull  rich  rogues 
avoid  a  witty  man  of  small  fortune?  Why  he  looks, 
like  a  writ  of  inquiry,  into  their  titles  and  estates  ; 
and  seems  commissioned  by  heaven  to  seize  the 
better  half. 

Val.  Therefore,  I  would  rail  in  my  writings,  and 
be  revenged.     (^Rises.) 

Scand.  Rail!  at  whom?  the  whole  world?  Im- 
potent and  vain !  Who  would  die  a  martyr  to  sense, 
in  a  country  where  religion  is  folly?  You  may 
stand  at  bay  for  a  while  ;  but,  when  the  full  cry  is 
against  you,  you  sha'n't  have  fair  play  for  your  life. 
If  you  can't  be  fairly  run  down  by  the  hounds,  you 
will  be  treacherously  shot  by  the  huntsman.  No  ; 
turn  flatterer,  quack, lawyer, anything  but  a  poet: 
a  modern  poet  is  worse,  more  servile,  timorous, 
and  fawning,  than  any  I  have  named  ;  without  you 
could  retrieve  the  ancient  honours  of  the  name, 
recall  the  stageof  Athens,  and  be  allowed  the  force 
of  open  honest  satire. 

Val.  You  are  as  inveterate  against  our  poets,  as 
if  your  character  had  been  lately  exposed  upon  the 
stage.  Nay,  I  am  not  violently  bent  upon  the  trade. 
(A  k7iock.)  Jeremy,  see  who's  there.  [^Exil  Jeremy.] 
But  tell  me  what  you  would  have  me  do  ?    What 


do  the  world  say  of  me,  and  my  forced  confine- 
ment? 

Scand.  The  world  behaves  itself,  as  it  uses  to  do 
on  such  occasions.  Some  pity  you,  and  condemn 
your  father;  others  excuse  him,  and  blame  yon. 
Only,  the  ladies  are  mei'ciful,  and  wish  yon  Well; 
since  love  and  pleasurable  expense  have  been  your 
greatest  faults. 

Enter  Jeremy. 

Vcd.  How  now  ? 

Jer.  Nothing  new,  sir.  I  have  despatched  some 
half  a  dozen  duns  with  as  much  dexterity  as  a 
hungry  judge  does  causes  at  dinner-time. 

Val.  What  answer  have  you  given  them? 

Scand.  Patience,  I  suppose — the  old  receipt? 

Jer.  No,  faith,  sir:  I  have  put  them  off  so  long 
with  patience  and  forbearance,  and  other  fair  words, 
that  I  was  forced  to  t^ll  them  in  plaio  downright 
English^- 

Val.  What? 

Jer.  That  they  should  be  paid. 

Val.  When? 

Jer.  To-morrow. 

Val.  And  how  the  devil  do  you  mean  to  keep 
your  word? 

Jer.  Keep  it?  not  at  all:  it  has  been  so  very- 
much  stretched,  that  I  reckon  it  will  break  of  course 
by  to-morrow,  and  nobody  be  surprised  at  the  mat- 
ter! {Knocking.)  Again!  Sir,  if  you  don't  like 
ray  negociation,  will  you  be  pleased  to  answer  these 
yourself? 

Val.  See  who  they  are.  [Exit  Jeremy.]  By  this. 
Scandal,  you  may  see  what  it  is  to  be  great.  Secre- 
taries of  state,  presidents  of  the  council,  and  gene- 
rals of  an  army,  lead  just  such  a  life  as  I  do  ;  have 
just  such  crowds  of  visitants  in  a  morning,  all  so- 
liciting of  past  promises;  which  are  but  a  civiller 
sort  of  duns,  that  lay  claim  to  voluntary  debts. 

Eiiter  Jeremy. 

Jer.  Oh!  sir,  there's  Trapland,  the  scrivener, 
with  two  suspicious  fellows,  like  lawful  footpads, 
that  would  knock  a  man  down  with  pocket  tip- 
staves ;  and  there's  your  father's  steward ;  and  the 
nurse,  with  one  of  your  children,  from  Twit'nam. 

Val.  Plague  on  her !  could  she  find  no  other 
time  to  fling  my  sins  in  my  face?  Here  !  give  her 
this,  (gives  money)  and  bid  her  trouble  me  no 
more :  bid  Mr.  Trapland  come  in.  If  I  can  give 
that  Cerberus  a  sop,  I  shall  be  at  rest  for  one  day. 

[Exit  Jeremy. 

Enter  JtREMY  with  Trapland. 
Oh!  Mr. Trapland,  my  old  friend,  welcome!  Je- 
remy, a  chair   quickly :    a  bottle  of  sack  and  a 
toast.     Fly — a  chair  first.  [E.vit  Jeremy. 

Trapl.  A  good  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Valentine  ; 
and  to  you,  Mr.  Scandal. 

Scand.  The  morning's  a  very  good  morning,  if 
you  don't  spoil  it. 

Val.  Come,  sit  you  down :  you  know  his  way. 

Trapl.  (Sits.)  There  is  a  debt,  Mr.  Valentine,  of 
fifteen  hundred  pounds,  of  pretty  long  standing — 

Val.  I  cannot  talk  about  business  with  a  thirsty 
palate.     Sirrah!  the  sack. 

Enter  Jeremy,  with  wine,  SfC. 

Trapl.  And  I  desire  to  know  what  course  you 
have  taken  for  the  payment. 

Val.  Faith  and  troth,  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see 
you.  My  service  to  you!  fill,  fill,  to  honest  Mr. 
"Trapland — fuller! 

Trapl.  Hold  !  sweetheart,  this  is  not  to  our  busi- 
ness. My  service  to  you,  Mr. Scandal !  {Drinks.) 
I  have  forborne  as  long — 

Val.  T'other  glass,  and  then  we'll  talk.  Fill, 
Jeremy. 

Trapl.  No  more,  in  truth.  I  have  forborne  I 
say — 

Val.  And  how  does  your  handsome  daughter? — 
Come,  a  good  husband  to  her.    {Drinks.) 


Scene  1.] 


LOVE  FOR  LOVE. 


Traph  Thank  jou — I  have  been  out  of   this 

Vol.  Drink  first.  Scandal,  why  do  yea  not 
drink?     (They  drink.) 

Trapl.  And,  in  short,  I  can  be  put  o(l'  ho  longer. 

Vat.  I  was  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  supply: 
it  did  me  signal  service  in  my  necessity.  But  you 
delight  in  doing  good.  Scandal,  drink  to  me  my 
friend  Trapland's  health.  An  hoiiester  man  lives 
not,  nor  one  more  ready  to  serve  his  friend  in 
distress  ;  though  I  say  it  to  his  face.  Come,  fill 
each  man  his  glass. 

Scand.  What!  I  know  Trapland  has  been  a 
wencher,  and  loves  a  girl  still.  Yon  never  knew 
a  wencher,  that  was  not  an  honest  fellow. 

Trapl.  Fie!   Mr.  Scandal,  you  never  knew — 

Scand.  What  don't  I  know  ?  I  knowr  the  buxom 
black  widow  in  the  Poultry — eight  hundred  pounds 
a-year  jointure,  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  in 
money.     Ha,  ha !    old  Trap ! 

Val,  Say  you  so,  i'faith?  Come,  we'll  remember 
the  widow :  I  know  whereabouts  you  are j  come, 
to  the  widow. 

Trapl.  No  more,  indeed. 

Vat.  What !  the  widow's  healthl  off  with  it. 
(^They  drink.^  A  lovely  girl,  i'faith,  black  sparkling 
eves,  soft  pouting  ruby  lips !  Better  sealing  there, 
than  a  bond  for  a  million,  eh  1 

Trapl.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Verily,  give  me  a  glass. 
You're  a  wag;  and  here's  to  the  widow.  (Drinks.) 

Scand.  He  begins  to  chuckle ;  ply  him  close,  or 
be'll  relapse  into  a  dun.  [^Exit  Jeremy. 

Enter  StiAP. 
Snap.  By  your  leave,  gentlemen.  Mr.  Trapland, 
if  we  must  do  our  office,  tell  us.  We  have  half  a 
dozen  gentlemen  to  arrest  in  Pall  Mall  and  Covent 
Garden  ;  and  if  we  don't  make  haste,  the  chairmen 
will  be  abroad,  and  block  up  the  chocolate-houses ; 
and  then  our  labour's  lost. 

Enter  Jeremy. 

Trapl.  Odso  !  that's  true.  Mr.  Valentine,  I  love 
ntir.tb ,  but  business  must  be  done ;  are  you  ready 
to — 

Jer.  Sir,  your  father's  steward  says  he  comes 
to  make  proposals  concerning  your  debts. 

[  Exit  Jeremy. 

Val.  Bid  him  come  in  :  Mr.  Trapland,  send  away 
your  officer;  you  shall  have  an  answer  presently. 

Trapl.  Mr.  Snap,  stay  within  call.     [Exit  Snap. 

Enter  Jeremy  and  Sletuard,  who  whispers 
Valentine. 

Scand.  Here's  a  dog  now,  a  traitor  in  his  wine ! 
Sirrah!  refund  the  sack;  Jeremy,  fetch  him  some 
warm  water;  or  I'll  rip  up  his  stomach,  and  go  the 
shortest  way  to  his  conscience. 

Trapl.  Mr.  Scandal,  you  are  uncivil.  I  did  not 
•value  your  sack;  but  you  cannot  expect  it  again, 
when  I  have  drunk  it. 

Scand.  And  how  do  you  expect  to  have  your 
money  again,  when  a  gentleman  has  spent  it? 

Val.  You  need  say  no  more.  I  understand  the 
conditions ;  they  are  very  hard,  but  my  necessity 
is  very  pressing:  I  agree  to  them.  Take  Mr. 
Trapland  with  you,  and  let  him  draw  the  writing, 
Mr.  Trapland, you  know  this  man;  he  shall  satisfy 
you. 

Trapl.  Sincerely,  I  am  loth  to  be  thus  pressing ; 
but  my  necessity — 

Vat,  No  apology,  Mr.  Scrivener;  yon  shall  be 
paid. 

Trapl.  I  hope  yon  forgive  me :  my  business  re- 
quires—     [Exeunt  Trapland,  Steward,  and  Jeremy. 

Scand.  He  begs  pardon,  like  a  hangman  at  an 
execution. 

Val.  But  I  have  got  a  reprieve. 

Scand.  I  am  surprised.  What!  does  your  father 
relent? 

Val.  No ;  he  has  sent  me  the  hardest  conditions 


in  the  world.  You  have  heard  of  a  booby  brother 
of  mine,  that  was  sent  to  sea,  three  years  ago? 
This  brother,  my  father  hears,  is  landed ;  where- 
upon, he  very  aOectiooately  sends  me  word,  if  I 
will  make  a  deed  of  conveyance  of  my  right  to  his 
estate,  after  his  death,  to  my  younger  brother,  he 
will  immediately  furnish  me  wilh  four  thousand 
pounds,  to  pay  my  debts  and  make  my  fortune. 
This  was  once  proposed  before,  and  I  refused  it ; 
but  the  present  impatience  of  my  creditors  for 
their  money,  and  my  own  impatience  of  confine- 
ment, and  absence  from  Angelica,  force  me  to  con- 
sent. 

Scand.  A  very  desperate  demonstration  of  your 
love  to  Angelica!  and,  I  think,  she  has  never  given 
you  any  assurance  of  hers. 

Val.  You  know  her  temper;  she  never  gave  me 
any  great  reason  either  of  hope  or  despair. 

Scand.  Women  of  her  airy  temper,  as  they  seldom 
think  before  they  act,  so  they  rarely  give  us  any 
light  to  guess  at  what  they  mean.  But  you  have 
little  reason  to  believe  that  a  womau  of  this  age, 
who  has  had  an  indifference  for  you  in  your  pros- 
perity, will  fall  in  love  with  your  ill  fortune.  Be- 
sides, Angelica  has  a  great  fortune  of  her  own; 
and  great  fortunes  either  expect  another  great  for- 
tune, or  a  fool. 

Enter  Jeremy. 

Jer,  More  misfortunes,  sir! 

Val.  What!  another  dun  ? 

Jer.  No,  sir;  but  Mr.  Tattle  is  come  to  wait 
upon  you. 

Val,  Well,  I  can't  help  it;  you  must  bring  him 
up  ;  he  knows  I  don't  go  abroad.       [Exit  Jeremy. 

Scand.  Plague  on  him,  I'll  begone. 

Val.  No,  pr'ythee,  stay  :  Tattle  and  you  should 
never  be  asunder;  you  are  light  and  shadow,  and 
shew  one  another.  He  is  perfectly  thy  reverse, 
both  in  humour  and  understanding ;  and  as  you  set 
up  for  defamation,  he  is  a  mender  of  defamations. 

Scand.  A  mender  of  reputations!  ay,  just  as  he 
is  a  keeper  of  secrets  ;  another  virtue  that  he  sets  ■" 
up  for  in  the  same  manner.  For  the  rogue  will 
speak  aloud,  in  the  posture  of  a  whisper;  and  deny 
a  woman's  name,  while  he  gives  you  the  marks  of 
her  person :  he  will  forswear  receiving  a  letter 
from  her,  and, at  the  same  time,  shew  you  her  hand 
in  the  superscription ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  he  has 
counterfeited  the  hand,  too,  and  sworn  to  a  troth. 
In  short,  he  is  a  public  professor  of  secrecy,  and 
makes  proclamation  that  he  holds  private  intelli- 
gence.   He  is  here. 

Enter  TATTLE. 

Tatt.  Valentine,  good  morrow  :  Scandal,  I  am 
your's — that  is,  when  you  speak  well  of  me. 

Scand.  That  is,  when  I  am  your's  :  for  while  I  am 
my  own,  or  anybody's  else,  that  will  never  happen. 

Tatt.  How  Inhuman ! 

Val.  Why,  Tattle,  you  need  not  be  much  con- 
cerned at  anything  that  he  says:  for  to  converse 
with  Scandal,  is  to  play  at  Losing  Loadum;  you 
must  lose  a  good  name  to  him,  before  you  can  win 
it  for  yourself. 

Talt.  But  how  barbarous  that  is,  and  how  unfor- 
tunate for  him,  that  the  world  should  think  the 
better  of  any  person  for  his  calumniation  I  I  thaiik 
heaven,  it  has  always  been  a  part  of  my  character 
to  handle  the  reputations  of  others  very  tenderly, 
indeed. 

Scand.  Ay,  such  rotten  reputations  as  you  have 
to  deal  with,  are  to  be  handled  tenderly,  indeed. 

Tatt.  Nay,  why  rotten?  why  should  you  say 
rotten,  when  you  know  not  the  persons  of  whom 
you  speak  ?  How  cruel  that  is  ! 

Scand.  Not  know  them  ?  Why,  thou  never  hadst 
to  do  with  any  one  that  was  not  common  to  all  the 
town. 

Tatt.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  nay,  now  you  make  a  jest  of 
it,  indeed.  For  there  is  nothing  more  known,  than 
that  nobody  knows  anything  of  that  nature  of  me. 


LOVE  rOR  LOVE. 


[Act  I. 


As  I  liope  to  be  saved,  Valentine,  T  never  exposed 
a  woman,  since  I  knew  what  woman  was. 

Val.  And  yet  you  have  conversed  with  several? 

Tatt.  To  be  free  with  you,  I  have  ;  I  don't  care 
if  I  own  that;  nay,  more,  (I'm  going  to  say  a  bold 
word,  now,)  I  never  could  meddle  with  a  woman, 
that  had  to  do  with  anybody  else. 

Scand.  How  1 

Val.  Nay,  faith !  I'm  apt  to  believe  him  ;  except 
her  husband,  Tattle. 

Tatt.  Oh  I  that— 

Scand.  What  think  you  of  that  noble  commoner, 
Mrs.  Drab? 

Tatt.  Pooh !  I  know  Madam  Drab  has  made  her 
brags  in  three  or  four  places,  that  I  said  this  and 
that,  and  writ  to  her,  and  did  I  know  not  what — 
but,  upon  ray  reputation,  she  did  me  wrong.  Well, 
well!  that  was  malice  j  but  I  know  the  bottom  of 
it.  She  was  bribed  to  that  by  one  we  all  know — 
a  man,  too — only  to  bring  me  into  disgrace  with  a 
certain  woman  of  quality — 

Scand.  Whom  we  all  know. 

Tatt.  No  matter  for  that.  Yes,  yes;  everybody 
knows  !  no  doubt  on't,  everybody  knows  my  se- 
crets !  But  I  soon  satisfied  the  lady  of  my  inno- 
cence; fur  I  told  her  :  "  Madam,  (says  I,)  there  are 
some  persons  who  make  it  their  business  to  tell 
stories,  and  say  this  and  that  of  one  and  the  other, 
and  everything  in  the  world;  and, (says  I,)  if  your 
grace — 

Scand.  Grace !  [tongue  ! 

Tatt.  Oh,  lord!  what  have  I  said?    My  unlucky 

Val.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Scand.  Why,  Tattle,  thou  hast  more  impudence 
than  one  can  in  reason  expect :  I  shall  have  an 
esteem  for  thee.  Well,  and  ha,  ha,  ha!  well,  go 
on;   and  what  did  you  say  to  her  grace! 

Val.  I  confess  this  is  something  extraordinary. 

Tatt.  Not  a  word,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved  ;  an 
arrant  lapsus  Ungues!  Come,  let  us  talk  of  some- 
thing else 

Val.  Well !  but  how  did  you  acquit  yourself? 

Tatt.  Pooh,  pooh  !  nothing  at  all  ;  I  only  rallied 
with  you.  A  woman  of  ordinary  rank  was  a  little 
jealous  of  me,  and  I  told  her  something  or  other, 
faith!  I  know  not  what.  Come,  let's  talk  of  some- 
thing else.     (Hums  a  soncj.) 

Scand.  Hang  him  !  let  him  alone  ;  he  has  a  mind 
we  should  inquire. 

Tatt.  Valentine,  I  supped  last  night  with  your 
mistress,  and  her  uncle,  old  Foresight :  I  think 
your  father  lies  at  Foresight's. 

Val.  Yes. 

Tatt.  Upon  my  soul,  Angelica's  a  fine  woman  ! 
And  so  is  Mrs.  Foresight,  and  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Frail.     - 

Scand.  Yes ;  Mrs.  Frail  is  a  very  fine  woman ; 
we  all  know  her, 

Tatt.  Oh  !  that  is  not  fair. 

Scand.  What? 

Tatt.  To  tell— 

Scand.  To  tell  vvhatl  Why,  what  do  you  know 
of  Mrs.  Fraill 

Tatt.  Who,  I?  Upon  honour,  I  don't  know 
whether  she  be  a  man  or  a  woman  ;  but  by  the 
smoothness  of  her  chin,  and  roundness  of  her  hips. 

Scand.  No! 

Tatt.  No. 

Scand.  She  says  otherwise. 

Tatt.  Impossible ! 

Scand.  Yes,  faith !   Ask  Valentine  else. 

Talt.  Why,  then,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved,  I  be- 
lieve a  woman  only  obliges  a  man  to  secrec^^  that 
she  may  have  the  pleasure  of  telling  herself. 

Scand.  No  doubt  on't.  Well,  but  has  she  done 
you  wrong  or  nol  You  have  succeeded  with  her, 
ehl 

Tatt.  Though  I  have  more  honour  than  to  tell 
first,  I  have  more  manners  than  to  contradict  what 
a  lady  has  declared. 


Scand.  Well,  you  own  it? 

Tatt.  I  am  strangely  surprised!  Yes,  yes;  I 
cannot  deny  it,  if  she  taxes  me  with  it. 

Scand.  She'll  be  here  by-and-by  ;  she  sees  Va- 
lentine every  morning. 

Tatt.  How? 

Val.  She  does  me  the  favour — I  mean,  of  a  visit 
sometimes.  I  did  not  think  she  had  granted  more 
to  anybody. 

Scand.  Nor  I,  faith  !  But  Tattle  does  not  nse  to 
belie  a  lady  ;  it  is  contrary  to  his  character.  How 
one  may  be  deceived  in  a  woman,  Valentine  ! 

Tatt.  Nay,  what  do  you  mean,  gentlemen? 

Scand.  I'm  resolved  I'll  ask  her. 

Talt.  Oh,  barbarous!  Why  did  you  not  tell  me — 

Scand.  No;  you  told  us. 

Tatt.  And  bid  me  ask  Valentine? 

Val.  What  did  I  say?  I  hope  yon  won't  bring 
me  to  confess  an  answer,  when  you  never  asked  me 
the  question. 

Talt.  But,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  most  inhuman 
proceeding — 

Val.  Nay,  if  you  have  known  Scandal  thus  long, 
and  cannot  avoid  such  a  palpable  decoy  as  this  was  ; 
the  ladies  have  a  fine  time,  whose  reputations  are 
in  your  keeping. 

Enter  Jeremy. 

Jer.  Sir,  Mrs.  Frail  has  sent  to  know  if  you  are 
stirring. 

Val.  Shew  her  up  when  she  comes. 

[E.vt/  Jeremy . 

Tatt.  I'll  begone. 

Val.  You'll  meet  her. 

Tatt.  Is  there  not  a  back  way? 

Val.  If  there  were,  you  have  more  discretion 
than  to  give  Scandal  such  an  advantage  ;  why,  your 
running  away  will  prove  all  that  he  can  tell  her. 

Tatt.  Scandal,  you  will  not  be  so  ungenerous. 
Oh!  I  shall  lose  my  reputation  of  secrecy  for  ever. 
I  shall  never  be  received  but  upon  public  days; 
and  my  visits  will  never  be  admitted  bej'ond  a 
drawing-room :  I  shall  never  see  a  bed-chamber 
again,  never  be  locked  in  a  closet,  nor  run  behind 
a  screen,  or  under  atable  ;  never  be  distinguished 
among  the  waiting-women  by  the  name  of  trusty 
Mr.  'Tattle  more.     You  will  not  be  so  cruel? 

Val.  Scandal,  have  pity  on  him;  he'll  yield  to 
any  conditions. 

Tatt.  Any,  any  terms! 

Scand,  Come,  then,  sacrifice  half  a  dozen  women 
of  good  reputation  to  me  presently.  Come,  where 
are  you  familiar  ?  And  see  that  they  are  women 
of  quality,  too;  the  first  quality. 

Tatt.  'Tis  very  hard.  Won't  a  baronet's  lady 
pass?   ' 

Scand.  No;  nothing  under  a  right  honourable. 

Tatt.  Oh,  inhuman !  You  don't  expect  their 
names? 

Scand.  No,  their  titles  .shall  serve. 

Talt.  Alas!  that  is  the  same  thing  !  Pray  spare 
me  their  titles  ;  I'll  describe  their  persons. 

Scand.  Well,  begin,  then.  But  take  notice,  if 
you  are  so  ill  a  painter,  that  I  cannot  know  the 
person  by  your  picture  of  her,  yon  must  be  con- 
demned, like  other  bad  painters,  to  write  the  name 
at  the  bottom. 

Tatt.  Well,  first,  then — 

Mrs.  Frail.  (  Wilhin.)     No,  no  ;  bid  them  wait. 

Talt.  Oh,  unfortunate!  she's  come  already. 
Will  you  have  patience  till  another  time?  I'll 
double  the  number. 

Scand.  Well,  on  that  condition— Take  heed  you 
don't  fail  me. 

Enter  Mrs.  Frail. 

Mrs.  F.  I  shall  get  a  fine  reputation,  by  coming 
to  see  fellows  in  a  morning!  Scandal,  you  devil, are 
you  here,  too?  Oh!  Mr.  Tattle,  everything  is  safe 
with  you,  we  know. 

Scand.  Tattle! 


Act  II.  Scene  1.] 
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Tail.  Mum — Oh  !  madam,  jou  do  me  too  mucli 
honour. 

Val.  Well,  Lady  Galloper,  Low  does  Angelica? 

Mis.F.  Angelica'!    Jlanners! 

Val.  What,  jou  will  allow  au  absent  lover — 

Mrs.  F.  No;  I'll  allow  a  lover  present  with  his 
mistress  to  be  particular;  but,  otherwise,  I  think 
his  passion  ought  to  give  place  to  his  manners. 

Val.  But  what  if  he  has  more  passion  than 
manners'? 

Mrs.  F.  Then  let  him  marry,  and  reform. 

Val.  Marriage,  indeed,  may  qualify  the  fury  of 
his  passion  ;  but  it  very  rarely  amends  a  man's 
manners. 

Mrs.  F.  You  are  the  most  mistaken  in  the  world; 
there  is  no  creature  perfectly  civil,  but  a  husband: 
for  in  a  little  time,  he  grows  only  rude  to  his  wife  ; 
and  that  is  the  highest  good-breeding,  for  it  begets 
his  civility  to  other  people.  Well,  I'll  tell  you 
news  ;  but  I  suppose  you  heard  your  brother  Ben- 
jamin is  landed ;  aud  my  brother  Foresight's 
daughter  is  come  out  of  the  country:  I  assure  you, 
thei-e's  a  match  talked  of  by  the  old  people.  Well, 
if  he  be  but  as  great  a  sea  beast,  as  she  is  a  land 
monster,  we  shall  have  a  most  amphibious  breed  ; 
the  progeny  will  be  all  otters  :  he  has  been  bred  at 
sea;  and  she  has  never  been  out  of  the  country. 

Val.  Plague  take  them  !  their  conjunction  bodes 
no  good,  I'm  sure. 

Mrs.  F.  Now  yon  talk  of  conjunction,  my  brother 
Foresight  has  cast  both  their  nativities,  and  prog- 
nosticates au  admiral,  and  an  eminent  justice  of  the 
peace,  to  be  the  issue  male  of  their  two  bodies. 
'Tis  the  most  superstitious  old  fool !  He  would 
have  persuaded  me  that  this  was  an  unlucky  day, 
and  would  not  let  me  come  abroad:  but  I  invented 
a  dream,  and  sent  him  to  Artemidorus  for  interpre- 
tation, and  so  stole  out  to  see  you.  Well,  and 
what  will  you  give  me  now?  what  will  you  give 
me,  Mr.  Tattle? 

Talt.  I?  My  soul,  madam. 

Mrs.F.  Pooh!  no,  I  thank  you;  I  have  enough 
to  do  to  take  care  of  my  own.  Well  ;  but  I'll 
come  and  see  you  one  of  these  mornings :  I  hear 
you  have  a  great  many  pictures. 

Tatt.  I  have  a  pretty  good  collection,  at  your 
service ;  some  originals. 

Scand.  Hang  him!  he  has  nothing  but  the  Sea- 
sons, and  the  Twelve  Caesars,  paltry  copies;  and 
the  Five  Senses,  as  ill-represented  as  they  are  in 
himself;  and  he  himself  is  the  only  original  you 
will  see  there. 

Mrs.F.  Ay,  but  I  hear  he  has  a  closet  of  beau- 
ties. 

Scand.  Yes ;  all  that  have  done  him  favours,  if 
you  will  believe  him. 

Mrs.F,  Ay  !  let  me  see  those,  Mr.  Tattle. 

Tatt.  Oh!  madam,  those  are  sacred  to  love  and 
contemplation.  No  man  but  the  painter  and  my- 
self was  ever  blest  with  the  sight. 

Mrs.F.  Well,  but  a  woman — 

Tatt.  Nor  woman,  till  she  consented  to  have  her 
picture  there,  too;  for  then  she  is  obliged  to  keep 
the  secret. 

Scaiid.  No,  no!  cometome  if  yon'dsee  pictures. 

Mrs.F.  You? 

Scand.  Yes,  faith!  I  can  shew  you  your  own 
picture,  and  most  of  your  acquaintance,  to  the  life, 
and  as  like  as  at  Kneller's. 

Mrs.  F.  Oh  !  lying  creature  !  Valentine,  does  not 
he  lie?  I  can't  believe  a  word  he  says. 

Val.  No,  indeed;  he  speaks  truth  now;  for,  as 
Tattle  has  pictures  of  all  that  has  granted  him 
favours,  he  has  the  pictures  of  all  that  has  re- 
fused him  ;  if  satires,  characters,  and  lampoons, 
are  pictures. 

Scand.  Yes  ;  mine  are  most  in  black  and  white  ; 
and  yet  there  are  some  set  out  in  their  true  colours, 
both  men  and  women.  I  can  shew  you  pride,  folly, 
afl'ectatioD,  wantonness,  inconstancy,  covetousness, 


dissimulation,  malice,  and  ignorance,  all  in  one 
piece.  Then,  I  can  shew  you  lying,  foppery,  va- 
nity, cowardice,  bragging,  and  ugliness,  in  another 
piece  :  aud  yet  one  of  these  is  a  celebrated  beauty, 
and  t'other  a  professed  beau.  I  have  some  hiero- 
glyphics, too. 

Mrs,  F.  Come,  let's  hear  them. 

Scand.  I  have  a  lawyer  with  a  hundred  hands, 
two  heads,  and  but  one  face  ;  a  divine,  with  two 
faces,  and  one  head;  and  I  have  a  soldier,  with  his 
brains  in  his  belly,  and  his  heart  where  his  head 
should  be. 

Talt.  And  no  head? 

Scand.  No  head. 

Mrs.F.  i'ooh  !  this  is  all  invention.    Well,  I'll 
come,  if  it  be  but  to  disprove  you. 
Enter  Jeremy. 

Jer.  Sir,  here's  the  steward  again  from  your 
father. 

F«/.  I'll  come  to  him.  [Exit  fereiuy.]  Will  you 
give  me  leave?  I'll  wait  on  you  again  presently. 

Mrs.F.  'No;  I'll  begone.  Come,  who  squires 
me  to  the  Exchange?  I  must  call  on  my  sister 
Foresight  there. 

Scand.  I  will :  I  have  a  mind  to  your  sister. 

Mrs.F.  Civil! 

Tatt.  {To  Mrs.  Frail.)  I  will ;  because  I  have  a 
tendre  for  j'our  ladyship. 

Mrs.F.  That's  somewhat  the  better  reason,  to 
ray  opinion.  [Exeunt  Mrs.  Frail  and  Tattle. 

Val.  Tell  Angelica  I  am  about  making  hard 
conditions  to  come  abroad,  and  be  at  liberty  to 
see  her. 

Scand.  I'll  give  an  account  of  you  and  your 
proceedings.  If  indiscretion  be  a  sign  of  love, 
you  are  the  most  a  lover  of  anybody  that  I  know. 
You  fancy  that  parting  with  your  estate  will  help 
you  to  your  mistress ;  in  my  mind,  he  is  a  thought- 
less adventurer, 

Who  hopes  to  purchase  tveallh  by  selling  land; 

Or  win  a  mistress  with  a  losing  hand.       [E.veunt. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — A  Room  in  Foresight's  house. 
Enter  Foresight  and  James. 

For.  Heyday!  What,  are  all  the  women  of  my 
family  abroad?  Is  not  my  wife  come  home?  nor 
my  sister,  nor  my  daughter! 

James.  No,  sir. 

For.  Mercy  on  us  !  what  can  be  the  meaning  of 
it?  Sure,  the  moon  is  in  all  her  fortitudes  I  Is  my 
niece  Angelica  at  home? 

James.  Yes,  sir. 

For.  I  believe  you  Ue,  sir. 

James.  Sir? 

For.  I  sav,  you  lie,  sir.  It  is  impossible  that 
anything  should  be  as  I  would  have  it;  for  I  was 
born,  sir,  when  the  crab  was  ascending;  and  all 
my  affairs  go  backward. 

James.  1  can't  tell,  indeed,  sir. 

For.  No,  I  know  you  can't,  sir;  but  I  can  tell, 
and  foretell,  sir. 

Entir  Nurse. 
Nurse,  where's  your  young  mistress? 

Nurse.  Wee'st  heart !  I  know  not ;  they're  none 
of  them  come  home  yet.  Poor  child!  I  warrant 
she's  fond  of  seeing  the  town  !  Marry,  pray  hea- 
ven, they  have  given  her  any  dinner!  Good  lack- 
a-day!  ha,  ha,  ha!  Oh,  strange!  I'll  vow  and 
swear  now,  ha,  ha,  ha!  Marry,  and  did  yon  ever 
see  the  like? 

For.  Why,  how  now!  what's  the  matter? 

Nurse.  Pray  heaven  send  your  worship  good 
luck!  marry,  and  amen,  with  all  my  heart!  for 
you  have  put  on  one  stocking  with  the  wrong  side 
outward. 

For.  Ha!  how?  Faith  and  troth,  I'm  glad  of  it! 
and  so  I  have;  that  may  be  good  luck, in  troth;  in 
troth,  it  may,  very  good  luck:   nay,  I  have  had 
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Mine  omens.  I  got  out  of  bed  backwards,  too, 
this  morning,  without  premeditation  ;  pretty  good 
that,  too.  But,  then,  I  stumbled  coming  down 
stairs,  and  met  a  weasel ;  bad  omens  those!  Some 
bad,  some  good;  our  lives  are  chequered  ;  mirth 
and  sorrow,  want  and  plenty,  night  and  day,  make 
up  our  time.  But,  in  troth,  I  am  pleased  at  ray 
stocking — very  well  pleased  at  my  stocking!  Oh  ! 
here's  my  niece!  Sirrah,  go  tell  Sir  Sampson 
Legend  I'll  wait  on  him,  if  he's  at  leisure.  [Exit 
Janies.l  'Tis  now  three  o'clock,  a  very  good  hour 
for  busmess ;  Mercury  governs  this  hour. 

Enter  ANGELICA. 
Ang.  Is  it  not  a  good  hour  for  pleasure,  too, 
uncle'?   Pray  lend  me  your  coach  ;   mine's  gone  to 
be  mended. 

For.  What, would  you  be  gadding  too?  Sure,  all 
females  are  mad  to-day.  It  is  of  evil  portend,  and 
bodes  mischief  to  the  master  of  a  family.  I  re- 
member an  old  prophecy,  written  by  Messahalah, 
the  Arabian,  and  thus  translated  by  a  reverend 
Buckinghamshire  bard : 

When  hoiiseiuives  all  the  house  forsake, 
And  leave  good  men  to  brew  and  bake, 
Withouten  guile,  then  he  it  said. 
That  house  doth  stand  upon  its  head; 
And  when  the  head  is  set  in  ground. 
No  mar  I,  if  it  be  fruitful  found. 
Fruitful !  the  head  fruitful !    that  bodes  horns ;  the 
fruit  of  the  head  is  horns !     Dear  niece,  stay  at 
home ;  for  by  the  head  of  the  house,  is  meant  the 
husband;  the  prophecy  needs  no  explanation. 

Ang.  Well,  but  I  can  neither  make  you  a  cuckold, 
uncle,  by  going  abroad,  nor  secure  you  from  being 
one,  by  staying  at  home, 

For.  Yes,  yes  ;  while  there's  one  woman  left,  the 
prophecy  is  not  in  full  force. 

Ang.  But  my  inclinations  are  in  force.  I  have  a 
mind  to  go  abroad  ;  and  if  you  won't  lend  rae  your 
coach,  I'll  take  a  hackney,  or  a  chair.  Why  don't 
you  keep  your  wife  at  home,  if  yon  are  jealous  of 
her  when  she's  abroad!  You  know  my  aunt  is  a 
little  retrogade  (as  you  call  it)  in  her  nature. 
Uncle,  I'm  afraid  you  are  not  lord  of  the  ascend- 
ant! Ha,  ha,  ha! 

For.  Well,  jill-flirt!  you  are  very  pert;  and 
always  ridiculing  that  celestial  science. 

Ang.  Nay,  uncle,  don't  be  angry.  If  you  are, 
I'll  reap  up  all  your  false  prophecies,  ridiculous 
dreams,  and  idle  divinations.  I'll  swear,  you  are 
a  nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood.  What  a  bustle 
did  you  keep  against  the  last  invisible  eclipse, 
laying  in  provision,  as  it  were  for  a  siege!  What 
a  world  of  lire  and  candle,  matches  and  tinder- 
boxes,  did  you  purchase!  One  would  have  thought 
we  were  ever  after  to  live  under  ground ;  or,  at 
least,  to  make  a  voyage  to  Greenland,  to  inhabit 
there  all  the  dark  season.  Indeed,  uncle,  I'll  in- 
dite you  for  a  wizard. 

For.  How,  hussy!  was  there  ever  sueh  a  pro- 
voking minx? 

Nurse.  Oh !  merciful  father,  how  she  talks  1 
Ang.  Yes,  I  can  make  oath  of  your  unlawful 
midnight  practices  ;  you  and  the  old  nurse  there. 
Nurse.  Marry,  heaven  defend!    I  at  midnight 

f)ractices!  Oh,  lord!  what's  here  to  do"?  I  in  un- 
awful  doings  with  my  master's  worship!  Why, 
did  you  ever  hear  the  like  now?  Sir,  did  ever  I  do 
anything  but  warm  your  bed,  and  tuck  you  up, 
and  set  the  candle  and  your  tobacco-box  by  you, 
and  now  and  then  rub  the  soles  of  your  feet?  Oh, 
lord!  I— 

Ang.  Yes,  I  saw  you  together,  through  the  key- 
hole of  the  closet,  one  night,  like  Saul  and  the 
witch  of  Endor,  turning  the  sieve  and  shears,  and 
pricking  your  thumbs  to  write  poor  innocent  ser- 
vants' names  in  blood,  about  a  little  nutmeg-grater 
which  she  had  forgot  in  the  caudle-cup. 

For.  1  defy  you,  hussy  !  but  I'll  remember  this. 
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I'll  be  revenged  on  yon,  cook atrioe!  I'll  hamper 
you!  You  have  your  fortune  in  your  own  hands  ! 
hot  I'll  find  a  way  to  make  your  lover,  your  prodi- 
gal spendthrift  gallant,  Valentine,  pay  for  all,  I 
will,  I  will  have  patience,  since  it  is  the  will  of 
the  stars  that  I  should  be  thus  tormented  ;  this  is 
the  effect  of  the  malicious  conjunctions  and  oppo- 
sitions in  the  third  house  of  my  nativity  ;  there  the 
curse  of  kindred  was  foretold.  But  I  will  have 
my  doors  locked  up  ;  I'll  punish  you;  not  a  man 
shall  enter  my  house. 

Ang.  Do,  uncle;  lock  them  up  quickly,  before 
my  aunt  comes  home;  you'll  have  a  letter  for  ali- 
mony to-morrow  morning!  But  let  me  begone 
first;  and  then  let  no  mankind  come  near  the 
house:  but  converse  with  spirits  and  the  celestial 
signs;  the  bull,  and  the  ram,  and  the  goat.  Bless 
rae!  there  are  a  great  many  horned  beasts  among 
the  twelve  signs,  uncle!  But  cuckolds  go  to 
heaven! 

For.  But  there's  but  one  virgin  among  the  twelve 
signs,  spitfire  !    but  one  virgin  ! 

Ang.  Nor  there  had  not  been  that  one,  if  she  had 
had  to  do  with  anything  but  astrologers,  uncle ! 
That  makes  my  aunt  go  abroad. 

For.  How,  how !  is  that  the  reason?  Come,  yoo 
know  something;  tell  me,  and  I'll  forgive  you  ; 
do,  good  niece.  Come,  you  shall  have  my  coach 
and  horses;  faith  and  troth,  you  shall.  Does  my 
wife  complain?  Come,  I  know  women  tell  one 
another. 

Ang,  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

For.  Do  you  laugh?    AVell,  gentlewoman,  I'll — 
But,  come,  be  a  good  girl;  don't  perplex  your  poor 
uncle!    Tell  me — Won't  you  speak?    Od  !    I'll — 
Enter  3 AMES. 

James.  Sir  Sampson  is  coming  to  wait  upon  you, 
sir.  [Exit. 

Ang.  Good  b'ye,  uncle.  Call  me  a  chair,  I'll 
find  out  my  aunt,  and  tell  her  she  must  not  come 
home.  lExit. 

For.  I  am  so  perplexed  and  ver.ed,  I  am  not  fit 
to  receive  him  ;  I  shall  scarce  recover  myself  be- 
fore the  hour  be  past.  Go,  nurse,  and  bid  them  tell 
Sir  Sampson  I'm  ready  to  wait  on  him. 

Nurse.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit. 

For.  Well — why,  if  I  were  born  to  be  a  cuckold, 
there's  no  more  to  be  said !     He  is  here  already. 
Enter  SiK  Sampson  Legend,  w?>ft  a  paper. 

Sir  S.  Nor  no  more  to  be  done,  old  boy  ;  that  is 
plain — here  it  is,  I  have  it  in  my  hand,  old  Ptole- 
my ;  I'll  make  the  ungracious  prodigal  know  who 
begat  him;  I  will,  old  Noslrodamus.  What,  I 
warrant,  my  son  thought  nothing  belonged  to  a 
father  but  forgiveness  and  afliection  ;  no  authority, 
no  correction,  no  arbitrary  power ;  nothing  to  be 
done,  but  for  him  to  offend,  and  me  to  pardon  1  I 
warrant  you,  if  he  danced  till  doomsday,  he  thought 
I  were  to  pay  the  piper.  Well,  but  here  it  is  under 
black  and  white,  signatum,  sigillatum,  and  delibera- 
tuni — that,  as  soon  as  my  son  Benjamin  is  arrived, 
he  is  to  make  over  to  him  his  right  of  inheritance. 
Where's  my  daughter  that  is  to  be,  eh!  old  Merlin? 
Body  of  me  !  I'm  so  glad  I'm  revenged  on  this  nn- 
dutiful  rogue! 

For.  Odso !  let  me  see ;  let  me  see  the  paper. 
Ay,  faith  and  troth,  here  it  is,  if  it  will  but  hold  ; 
I  wish  things  were  done,  and  the  conveyance  made. 
When  was  this  signed?  what  hour?  Odso!  you 
should  have  consulted  me  for  the  time.  Well,  but 
we'll  make  haste. 

Sir  S.  Haste!  ay,  ay,  haste  enough  ;  my  son 
Ben  will  be  in  town  to-night ;  I  have  ordered  my 
lawyer  to  draw  up  writings  of  settlement  and 
jointure;  all  shall  be  done  to-night.  No  matter 
for  the  time;  pr'ythee,  brother  Foresight,  leave 
superstition  :  there's  no  time  but  the  time  present; 
there's  no  more  to  be  said  of  what's  past;  and  all 
that  is  to  come  will  hajjpen.    If  the  sun  shine  by 
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day,  and  the  stars  by  night — why,  we  shall  know 
one  another's  faces  without  the  help  of  a  candle ; 
and  that's  all  the  stars  are  good  for. 

For.  How,  how.  Sir  Sampson?  that  all?  Give 
me  leave  to  contradict  you,  and  tell  you,  you  are 
ignorant. 

SirS.  I  tell  yon,  I  am  wise:  and  sapiens  domina- 
bilur  astrL<i;  there's  Latin  for  you  to  prove  it,  and 
an  argument  to  confound  your  Ephemeris.  Igno- 
rant! I  tell  you,  I  have  travelled,  old  Fercu  !  and 
know  the  globe.  I  have  seen  the  antipodes,  wliere 
the  sun  rises  at  midnight,  and  sets  at  noon  day. 

For.  But  I  tell  you  I  have  travelled,  and  tra- 
velled in  the  celestial  spheres  ;  know  the  signs  and 
the  planets,  and  their  houses  ;  can  judge  of  motions, 
direct  and  retrograde;  of  sextiles,  quadrates,  trines, 
and  oppositions  ;  fiery  trigons,  and  aquatical  tri- 
gons ;  know  whether  life  shall  be  long  or  short, 
happy  or  unhappy  ;  whether  diseases  are  curable 
or  incurable;  if  journeys  shall  be  prosperous,  un- 
dertakings successful,  or  goods  stolen,  recovered: 
I  know — 

Sir  S.  I  know  the  length  of  the  emperor  of 
China's  foot;  have  kissed  the  great  mogul's  slip- 
per, and  rid  a  hunting  upon  an  elephant  with  the 
cham  of  Tartary,  Body  o'me!  I  have  made  a 
cuckold  of  a  king;  and  the  present  majesty  of 
Bantam  is  the  issue  of  these  loins. 

For.  I  know  when  travellers  lie,  or  speak  trnth, 
when  they  don't  know  it  themselves. 

Sir  S.  I  have  known  an  astrologer  made  a  cuck- 
old in  the  twinkling  of  a  star. 

For.  What!  does  he  twit  me  with  my  wife,  too? 
I  must  be  better  informed  of  this.  (Asida.)  Do 
you  mean  my  wife,  Sir  Sampson?  Though  you 
made  a  cuckold  of  the  king  of  Bantam,  yet,  by  the 
body  of  the  sun — 

Sir  S.  By  the  horns  of  the  moon,  you  would 
say,  brother  Capricorn. 

For.  Capricorn  in  your  teeth,  thou  modern  Man- 
deville;  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto  was  but  a  type 
of  thee,  thou  liar  of  the  first  magnitude.  Take  back 
your  paper  of  inheritance;  send  your  son  to  sea 
again.  I'll  wed  my  daughter  to  an  Egyptian 
mummy,  ere  she  shall  incorporate  with  a  con- 
temner of  sciences  and  a  defamer  of  virtue. 

SirS.  {Aside.)  Body  o'me!  I  have  gone  too 
far;  I  must  not  provoke  honest  Albumazar.  An 
Egyptian  mummy  is  an  illustrious  creature,  my 
trusty  hierogl3'phic  ;  and  may  have  significations 
of  futurity  about  him.  Odsbud!  I  would  my  son 
were  an  Egyptian  mummy  for  thy  sake.  What! 
thou  art  not  angry  for  a  jest,  my  good  Haly  ?  I 
reverence  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  with  all  my 
heart.  What!  I'll  make  thee  a  present  of  a  mum- 
my. Now  I  think  on't,  body  o'me!  I  have  a 
shoulder  of  an  Egyptian  king,  that  I  purloined 
from  one  of  the  pyramids,  powdered  with  hiero- 

flyphics  ;  thou  shall  have  it  brought  home  to  thy 
ouse,  and  make  an  entertainment  for  all  the  phi- 
lomaths, and  students  in  physic  and  astrology,  in 
and  about  London. 

For.  But  what  do  you  know  of  my  wife.  Sir 
Sampson? 

Sir  S.  Thy  wife  is  a  constellation  of  virtues ; 
she  is  the  moon,  and  thou  art  the  man  in  the  moon; 
nay,  she  is  more  illustrious  than  the  moon  ;  for  she 
has  her  chastity,  without  her  incontinency.  'Sbud! 
I  was  but  in  jest. 

Enter  JEREMY. 
How  now?    who  sent  for  you,  eh?   what  would 
you  have? 

For.  Nay,  if  yon  were  but  in  jest — Who's  that 
fellow?  I  don't  like  his  physiognomy. 

SirS.  {To  Jeremy.)  My  son,  sir?  what  son, 
sir?   my  son  Benjamin,  eh? 

Jer.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Valentine,  my  master!  it  is 
the  first  time  he  has  been  abroad  since  his  con- 
finement, and  he  comes  to  pay  his  duty  to  yon. 

SirS.  Well, sir? 


Enter  VALENTINE. 

Jer.  He  is  here,  sir. 

Vnl.  Your  blessing,  sir! 

SirS.  You've  had  it  already,  sir;  I  think  I  sent 
it  you  to-day,  in  a  bill  of  four  thousand  pounds. 
A  great  deal  of  money,  brother  Foresight! 

For.  Ay,  indeed.  Sir  Sampson,  a  great  deal  of 
money  for  a  young  man  ;  I  wonder  what  he  can  do 
with  it ! 

Sir  S.  Body  o'  me !  so  do  I.  Harkye !  Valen- 
tine, if  there  be  too  much,  refund  the  superfluity; 
dost  hear,  boy? 

Val.  Superfluity,  sir!  it  will  scarcely  pay  my 
debts.  I  hope  you  will  have  more  indulgence  than 
to  oblige  me  to  those  hard  conditions  which  my 
necessity  signed  to. 

•Sir  S.  Sir !  how,  I  beseech  you,  what  were  you 
pleased  to  intimate  concerning  indulgence? 

Val.  Why,  sir,  that  you  would  not  go  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  conditions,  but  release  me  at  least 
from  some  part. 

Sir  S.  Oh !  sir,  I  understand  you  ;  that's  all,  eh? 

Val.  Yes,  sir ;  all  that  I  presume  to  ask ;  but 
what  yon,  out  of  fatherly  fondness,  will  be  pleased 
to  add,  will  be  doubly  welcome. 

Sir  S.  Here's  a  rogue,  brother  Foresight,  makes 
a  bargain  under  hand  and  seal  in  the  morning,  and 
would  be  released  from  it  in  the  afternoon  !  here's 
a  rogue,  dog!  here's  conscience  and  honesty! 
This  is  your  wit  now,  this  is  the  morality  of  your 
wit !  You  are  a  wit,  and  have  been  a  beau,  and 
may  be  a — Why,  sirrah !  is  it  not  here  under  hand 
and  seal?    Can  you  deny  it? 

Val.  Sir,  I  don't  deny  it! 

SirS.  Sirrah,  you'll  be  hanged;  I  shall  live  to 
see  you  go  np  Holborn-hill.  Has  he  not  a  rogue's 
face?  Speak  brother;  yon  understand  physio- 
gnomy ;  a  hanging  look  to  me  ;  of  all  my  boys  the 

most  unlike  me.     He  has  a  d d  Tyburn  face, 

without  the  benefit  of  the  clergy. 

For.  Hum!  Truly,  I  don't  care  to  discourage  a 
young  man  ;  he  has  a  violent  death  in  bis  face ; 
but  I  hope  no  danger  of  hanging. 

Val.  Sir,  is  this  usage  for  your  son?  For  that 
old  weather-headed  fool,  I  know  how  to  laugh  at 
him;  but  you,  sir — 

SirS.  Yon,  sir!  and  you,  sir!  Why,  who  are 
you,  sir? 

Val.  Your  son,  sir. 

SirS.  That's  more  than  I  know,  sir;  and  I  be- 
lieve not. 

Val.  Faith  !  I  hope  not. 

SirS.  What,  would  you  have  your  mother  a 
whore?  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like?  did  you  ever 
hear  the  like?   Body  o' me — 

Val.  I  would  have  an  excuse  for  your  barbarity 
and  unnatural  usage. 

Sir  S.  Excuse!  Impudence!  Why,  sirrah, 
mayn't  I  do  what  I  please?  are  not  yon  my  slave? 
did  not  I  beget  you  ?  and  might  not  I  have  chosen 
whether  I  would  have  begot  you  orno?  Oons!  who 
are  yon?  whence  came  you?  what  brought  you 
into  the  world?  how  came  you  here,  sir?  here,  to 
stand  here,  upon  those  two  legs,  and  look  erect, 
with  that  audacious  face,  eh?  Answer  me  that. 
Did  you  come  a  volunteer  into  the  world  ?  or  did  I, 
with  the  lawful  authority  of  a  parent,  press  you  to 
the  service? 

Val.  I  know  no  more  why  I  came,  than  you  do 
why  you  called  me.  But  here  I  am  ;  and  if  you 
don't  mean  to  provide  for  me,  I  desire  you  would 
leave  me  as  you  found  me. 

Sir  S.  With  all  my  heart.  Come,  nncase,  strip, 
and  go  naked  out  of  the  world  as  you  came  into  it. 

Val.  My  clothes  are  soon  put  off;  but  you  must 
also  divest  me  of  my  reason,  thought,  passions,  in- 
clinations, ailections,  appetites, senses,  and  thehuge 
train  of  attendants  that  yon  begot  along  with  me. 

Sir  S.  Body  o'  me !  what  a  many-headed  monster 
have  I  propagated  I 
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Val.  I  <tm  of  myself,  a  plain,  easy,  simple  crea- 
ture ;  aud  to  be  kept  at  small  expense  :  but  the  re- 
tinue that  you  gave  me  are  craving  and  invincible; 
they  are  so  many  devils  that  you  have  raised,  and 
will  have  employment. 

Sir  S.  Oons!  what  had  I  to  do  to  get  children? 
Can't  a  private  man  be  born  without  all  these  fol- 
lowers ;  why,  nothing  under  an  emperor  should  be 
born  witli  appetites;  why,  at  this  rate,  a  fellow 
that  has  but  a  groat  in  his  pocket  may  have  a  sto- 
mach capable  of  a  ten  shilling  ordinary. 

Jer.  Naj',  that's  as  clear  as  the  sun;  I'll  make 
oath  of  it  before  any  justice  in  Middlesex. 

Sir  S.  Here's  a  cormorant,  loo!  'Sheart!  this 
fellow  were  not  born  with  you?  I  did  not  beget  him, 
did  I? 

Jer.  By  the  provision  that's  made  for  yon,  you 
might  have  begot  me,  too.  Nay,  and  to  tell  your 
■worship  another  truth,  I  believe  you  did  ;  for  I  find 
I  was  born  with  those  same  whoreson  appetites, 
too,  that  my  master  speaks  of. 

tSir  S.  Why,  look  you  there  now  !  I'll  maintain 
it,  that,  by  the  rule  of  right  reason,  this  fellow 
ought  to  have  been  bom  without  a  palate.  'Sheart  I 
what  should  he  do  with  a  distinguishing  taste?  I 
warrant,  now,  he'd  rather  eat  a  pheasant  than  a 
piece  of  poor  John  :  and  smell,  now  ;  vvhy,  I  war- 
rant, he  can  smell,  and  loves  perfume  above  a  stink  : 
why,  there's  it ;  and  rausio— -don't  you  lovo  music, 
scoundrell 

Jer.  Yes,  I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear,  sir,  as 
to  jigs  and  country-danoes,  and  the  like.  I  don't 
much  matter  your  solos  or  sonatas  j  they  give  me 
the  spleen. 

Sir  S.  The  spleen!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  A  pox  confound 
you !  Solos  or  sonatas !  Oons !  whose  son  are  you, 
muckworm  ] 

Jer.  I  am,  by  my  father,  the  son  of  a  chairman ; 
my  mother  sold  oysters  in  winter,  and  cucumbers 
in  summer :  and  t  came  up  stairs  into  the  world ; 
for  I  was  born  in  a  cellar. 

For.  By  your  looks  yoa  ehall  go  up  stairs  out 
of  the  world,  too,  friend. 

Sir  S.  And  if  this  rogue  were  anatomized  now, 
and  dissected,  he  has  his  vessels  of  digestion  and 
concoction,  and  so  forth,  large  enough  for  the  in- 
side of  a  cardinal ;  this  son  of  a  cucumber !  These 
things  are  unaccountable  and  unreasonable.  Body 
o'me !  why  were  I  not  a  bear,  tliat  my  cubs  might 
have  lived  upon  sucking  their  paws?  Nature  has 
been  provident  only  to  bears  and  spiders  ;  the  one 
has  its  nutriment  in  its  own  iiands;  and  the  other 
spins  its  habitation  out  of  its  own  entrails. 

Val.  Fortune  was  provident  enough  to  supply  all 
the  necessities  of  my  nature,  if  I  had  my  right  in- 
heritance. 

Sir  S.  Again  !  OonsJ  haven't  you  four  thousand 
pounds?  If  I  had  it  again  I  would  not  give  thee  a 
groat.  What,  wouldst  thou  have  me  turn  pelican, 
and  feed  thee  out  of  my  own  vitals.  Odsheart!  live 
by  your  wits  ;  you  are  always  fond  of  the  wits. 
Kow  let's  see  if  you  have  wit  enough  to  keep  your- 
self. Your  brother  will  be  in  town  to-night,  or 
to-morrow  morning;  and  then,  look  you  perform 
covenants  ;  and  so  your  friend  and  servant.  Come, 
brother  Foresight.  [Exit  willi  Foresight. 

Jer.  I  told  you  what  your  visit  would  come  to. 

Val.  'Tis  as  much  as  I  expected.  I  did  not  come 
to  see  him  ;  I  came  to  see  Angelica;  but  since  she 
was  gone  abroad,  it  was  easily  turned  another  way, 
and  at  least  looked  well  on  my  side.  What's  here? 
Mrs.  Foresight  and  Mrs.  Frail !  They  are  earnest. 
I'll  avoid  them.  Come  this  way,  and  go  and  inquire 
when  Angelica  will  return.  [Fxit  with  Jeremy. 

Enter  Mrs.  Foresight  and  Mrs.  Frail, 
Mrs.  F.  What  have  you  to  do  to  watch  me  ? 
'Slife  !  I'll  do  what  I  please. 
Mrs.  For.  You  will? 
Mrs,  F.  Yes,  marry,  will  I !     A  great  piece  of 


business  to  go  to  Covent  Garden,  to  take  a  turn  ia 
a  hackney-coach  with  one's  friend ! 

Mrs.  For.  Nay,  two  or  three  turns,  I'll  take  my 
oath. 

Mrs.  F.  Well,  what  if  I  took  twenty  1  I  warrant, 
if  you  had  been  ihere,  it  had  only  been  innocent 
recreation  !  Lord!  where's  the  comfort  of  this  life, 
if  we  caa't  have  the  happiness  of  conversing  where 
we  like? 

Mrs.  For.  But  can't  you  converse  at  home?  I 
own  it,  I  think  there's  no  happiness  like  conversing 
with  an  agreeable  man  ;  I  don't  quarrel  at  that,  nor 
I  don't  think  but  your  conversation  was  very  inno- 
cent. But  the  place  is  public;  and  to  be  seen  with- 
a  man  in  a  hackney-coach  is  scandalous.  What  if. 
anybody  else  should  have  seen  you  alight,  as  I  didi; 
How  can  anybody  be  happy,  while  they  are  in  per- 
petual fear  of  being  seen  and  censured?  Besides, 
it  would  not  only  reflect  upon  you,  sister,  but  on 
me. 

Mrs.  F.  Pooh  !  here's  a  clutter !  Why  should 
it  reflect  upon  you?  I  don't  doubt  but  you  have 
thought  yourself  happy  in  a  hackney-coach  before" 
now  !  If  I  had  gone  to  Knightsbridge,  or  to  Chel- 
sea, or  to  Spring  Gardens,  or  to  Barn  Elms,  with  a. 
man  alone,  something  might  have  been  said. 

Mrs.  For.  Why,  was  I  ever  in  any  of  those 
places?     What  do  you  mean,  sister? 

Mrs.  F.  Was  I?  What  do  you  mean? 

Mrs.  For,  You  have  been  at  a  worse  place. 

Mrs.  F.  I  at  a  worse  place,  and  with  a  man? 

Mrs.  For.  I  suppose  you  would  not  go  alone  to 
the  World's-end. 

Mrs.  F.  The  World's-end !  What,  do  yon  mean 
to  banter  me  ? 

Mrs.  For.  Poor  innocent !  You  don't  know  that 
there  is  a  place  called  the  W^orld's-end?  I'll  swear, 
you  can  keep  your  countenance  purely !  you'd  make 
an  admirable  player! 

Mrs.  F.  I'll  swear  yon  have  a  great  deal  of  corv- 
fidence,  and,  in  my  mind,  too  much  for  the  stage. 

Mrs,  For.  Very  well;  that  will  appear  who  ha» 
most.    You  never  were  at  the  World's-end? 

Mrs.  F.  No. 

Mrs.  For.  You  deny  it  positively  to  my  faoe? 

Mrs.  F,  Your  face!    What's  your  face? 

Mrs. For.  No  matter  for  that;  it's  as  good  a  face 
as  your's. 

Mrs.  F.  Not  by  a  dozen  years'  wearing.  But  I 
do  deny  it  positively  to  your  face,  then. 

Mrs,  For.  I'll  allow  you  now  to  find  fault  with 
ray  face  ;  for,  I'll  swear,  your  impudence  has  put 
me  out  of  countenance.  But  look  you  here  now, 
where  did  jou  lose  this  gold  bodkin?  Oh !  sister, 
sister ! 

Mrs,  F.  My  bodkin ! 

Mrs.  For.  Nay,  'tis  your's  ;  look  at  it. 

Mrs.  F.  Well,  if  you  go  to  that,  where  did  yoa 
find  this  bodkin?  Oh!  sister,  sister !  sister  every 
way ! 

Mrs.  For.  Oh  !  devil  on't !  that  I  could  not  dis- 
cover her  without  betraying  myself!  (Aside.) 

Mrs.F.  I  have  heard  gentlemen  say,  sister,  that 
one  should  take  great  care,  when  one  uiakesa  thrust 
in  fencing,  not  to  lay  open  one's  self. 

Mrs.  For,  It  is  very  true,  sister.  Well,  since  all's 
out,  and,  as  you  say,  since  we  are  both  wounded, 
let  us  do  what  is  often  done  in  duels,  take  care  of 
one  another,  and  grow  better  friends  than  before. 

Mrs,  F.  With  all  my  heart.  Well,  give  me  your 
hand,  in  token  of  sisterly  secrecy  and  aftection.- 

Mrs,  For.  Here  it  is,  with  all  my  heart. 

Mrs.  F.  Well,  to  tell  truth,  and  speak  openly  one 
to  another,  I'm  afraid  the  world  have  observed  us 
more  than  we  have  observed  one  another.  You 
have  a  rich  husband,  and  are  provided  for:  I  am 
at  a  loss,  and  have  no  great  stock  either  of  fortune 
or  reputation,  and,  therefore,  must  look  sharply 
about  me.  Sir  Sampson  has  a  son  that  is  expected 
to-night  j  and,  by  the  account  I  have  heard  of  his 
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eduoatioD,  can  be  no  conjarer.  The  estate,  you 
know,  is  to  be  made  over  to  Lira.  Now,  if  I  could 
wheedle  him,  sister,  eh?  you  understand  luel 

Mrs.  For.  I  do  ;  and  will  help  yon,  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power.  And  I  can  tell  you  one  thing  that 
falls  out  luckily  enough;  my  awkward  daughter- 
in-law,  who,  you  know,  is  designed  to  be  his  wife, 
is  grown  fond  of  Mr.  Tattle ;  now,  if  we  can  im- 
prove that,  and  make  her  have  an  aversion  for  the 
booby,  it  may  go  a  great  way  towards  his  liking 
you.  Here  they  couie  together;  and  let  us  contrive 
some  way  or  other  to  leave  them  together. 
Enter  TATTLE  and  MiSS  Prue. 

Miss  P.  Mother,  mother,  mother,  look  you  here  ! 

Mrs.  For.  Fie,  tie,  miss,  how  you  bawl !  Be- 
sides, I  have  told  you,  you  must  not  call  me  mother. 

Miss  P.  What  must  I  call  you,  then  1  are  you  not 
my  father's  wife  I 

Mrs.  For.  Madam  ;  you  must  say  madam. 

Miss  P.  Look  you  here,  madam,  then,  what  Mr. 
Tattle  has  given  me.  Look  you  here,  cousin; 
here's  a  snult'-box;  nay,  there's  snuft"  in't :  here, 
■will  you  have  any?  Oh,  good!  how  sweet  it  is! 
Mr.  Tattle  is  all  over  sweet;  his  peruke  is  sweet, 
and  his  gloves  are  sweet,  and  his  handkerchief  is 
sweet,  pure  sweet,  sweeter  than  roses ;  smell  him, 
mother — madam,  I  mean.  He  gave  me  this  ring 
for  a  kiss. 

Tatt,  Oh,  fie !  miss ;  you  must  not  kiss  and  tell. 

Miss  P.  Yes,  I  may  tell  my  mother.  And  he 
says  he'll  give  me  something  to  make  me  smell  so. 
Oh !  pray,  lend  me  your  handkerchief.  Smell, 
cousin;  is  it  not  pure?  It's  better  than  lavender, 
mun.  I'm  resolved  I  won't  let  nurse  put  any  more 
lavender  among  my  clothes,  eh!  cousin  1 

Mrs.  F.  Fie,  miss  ! 

Tatt.  Oh !  madam,  you  are  too  severe  upon  miss  ; 
you  must  not  find  fault  with  her  pretty  simplicity ; 
it  becomes  her  strangely.  Pretty  miss,  don't  let 
them  persuade  you  out  of  your  innocency. 

Mrs.  For.  I  wish  you  don't  persuade  her  out  of 
her  innocency. 

Tatt.  Who,  I,  madam?  Oh,  lord!  bow  can  your 
ladyship  have  such  a  thought?  sure,  you  don't 
know  me. 

Mrs.  F.  Ah!  devil,  slj-  devil!  He's  as  close, 
sister,  as  a  confessor.  He  thinks  we  don't  observe 
Lim. 

Tatt.  Upon  reputation — Oh,  lord!  I  swear  I 
■would  not  for  the  world. 

Mrs.  F.  Oh,  hang  you!  who'll  believe  you? 
You'll  be  hanged  before  you'd  confess.  We  know 
you — she's  very  pretty  !  Lord !  ne'er  stir;  I  don't 
know,  but  I  fancy,  if  I  were  a  man — 

Miss  P.  How  you  love  to  jeer  one,  cousin! 

Mrs.  For.  Harkye!  sister,  by  my  soul,  the  girl 
is  spoiled  already  :  d'ye  think  she'll  ever  endure  a 
great  lubberly  tarpaulin?  'Gad!  I  warrant  you, 
she  won't  let  him  come  near  her,  after  Mr.  Tattle. 

Mrs.F.  On  my  soul,  I  am  afraid  not,  eh  !  filthy 
creature,  that  smells  all  of  pitch  and  tar!  Devil 
take  you,  you  confounded  toad  !  you  will  supplant 
the  sailor. 

Mrs.  For.  My  husband  will  hang  us  :  he'll  think 
we  brought  them  acquainted. 

Mrs.  F.  Come,  faith,  let  us  begone.  If  my 
brother  Foresight  should  find  us  with  them,  he'd 
think  so,  sure  enough. 

Mrs.  For.  So  he  would:  but  then,  the  leaving 
them  together  is  as  bad  ;  and  he's  such  a  sly  devil, 
he'll  never  miss  an  opportunity. 

Mrs.F.  I  don't  care ;  I  won't  be  seen  in  it.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  For.  Well,  Mr.  Tattle,  we  trust  to  your 
discretion.  [Exit. 

Miss  P.  What  makes  them  go  away,  Mr. 'Tattle? 
What  do  they  mean,  do  you  kJnow? 

Tatt.  Yes,  ray  dear,  I  think  I  can  guess;  but 
hang  me  if  I  know  the  reason  of  it. 

Miss  P.  Come,  must  not  we  go  too? 


Tatt.  No,  no  ;  they  don't  mean  that. 

Miss  P.  No!  what  then?  What  shall  you  and  I 
do  together? 

Tatt.  I  must  make  love  to  you,  pretty  miss ;  will 
you  let  me  make  love  to  your 

Miss  P.  Yes,  if  you  please. 

Tatt.  Frank,  egad!  at  least.  What  a  plague  does 
Mrs.  Foresight  mean  by  this  civility  ?  Is  it  to  make 
a  fool  of  me?  or  does  she  leave  us  together  out  of 
good  morality,  and  do  as  she  would  be  done  by. 
Egad!  I'll  understand  it  so.  (Aside.) 

Miss  P.  Well,  and  how  will  you  make  love  to 
me?  Come,  I  long  to  have  you  begin.  Must  I 
make  love,  too?     You  must  tell  me  how. 

Tatt.  You  must  let  me  speak,  miss ;  you  must 
not  speak  first.  I  must  ask  you  questions,  and 
you  must  answer. 

Miss  P.  What,  is  it  like  the  catechism?  Come, 
then,  ask  me. 

Tatt.  D'ye  think  you  can  love  me? 

Miss  P.  Yes. 

Tatt.  Pooh!  plague!  you  must  not  say  yes  al- 
ready. I  sha'n't  care  a  farthing  for  you,  then,  in  a 
twinkling. 

Miss  P.  What  must  I  say,  then? 

Tatt.  Why,  you  must  say  no ;  or,  believe  not ; 
or,  you  can't  tell. 

Miss  P.  Why,  must  I  tell  a  lie,  then? 

Tatt.  Yes,  if  you'd  be  well-bred.  All  well-bred 
persons  lie.  Besides,  you  are  a  woman  ;  you  must 
never  speak  what  you  think  :  your  words  must  con- 
tradict your  thoughts  ;  but  your  actions  may  con- 
tradict your  words.  So,  when  I  ask  you  if  you  can 
love  me,  you  must  say  no  ;  but  you  must  love  me, 
too.  If  I  tell  you  you  are  handsome,  you  must 
deny  it,  and  say,  I  flatter  you;  but  you  must  think 
yourself  more  charming  than  I  speak  you,  and  like 
me  for  the  beauty  which  I  say  you  have,  as  much 
as  if  I  had  it  myself.  If  I  ask  you  to  kiss  me,  you 
must  be  angry ;  but  you  must  not  refuse  me.  If  I 
ask  you  for  more,  you  must  be  more  angry,  but 
more  complying;  and  as  soon  as  ever  I  make  yoa 
say  you'll  cry  out,  you  must  be  sure  to  hold  your 
tongue. 

Miss  P.  Oh,  lord !  I  swear  this  is  pure !  I  like 
it  better  than  our  old-fashioned  country  way  of 
speaking  one's  mind.     And  must  not  you  lie  too? 

Tatt.  Hum !  Yes ;  but  you  must  believe  I  speak 
truth. 

Miss  P.  Oh,  gemini!  Well,  I  always  had  a  great 
mind  to  tell  lies;  but  they  frighted  me,  and  said  it 
was  a  sin. 

Tatt.  Well,  my  pretty  creature,  will  you  make 
me  happy  by  giving  me  a  kiss? 

Miss  P.  No,  indeed;  I'm  angry  at  you.  {Runs 
and  kisses  Jiim.} 

Tatt.  Hold,  hold!  that's  pretty  well:  but  yoa 
should  not  have  given  it  to  me,  but  have  suU'ered 
me  to  have  taken  it. 

Miss  P.  Well,  we'll  do  it  again. 

Tatt.  With  all  my  heart.  Now,  then,  my  little 
angel !  (Kisses  her.) 

Miss  P.  Pish ! 

Tatt.  That's  right.  Again,  my  charmer !  (Kisses 
again.) 

Miss  P.  Oh,  fie!  nay,  now  I  can't  abide  you. 

Tatt.  Admirable!  That  was  as  well  as  if  you 
had  been  born  and  bred  in  Covent  Garden.  And 
won't  you  shew  me,  pretty  miss,  where  your  bed- 
chamber is? 

Miss  P.  No,  indeed,  won't  I :  but  I'll  run  there, 
and  hide  myself  from  you,  behind  the  curtains. 

Tatt.  I'll  follow  you. 

Miss  P.  Ah  !  but  I  will  hold  the  door  with  both 
hands,  and  be  angry ;  and  you  shall  push  me  down 
before  you  come  in. 

Tatt.  No,  I'll  come  in  first. 

Miss  P.  Will  you?  then  I'll  be  more  angry,  and 
more  complying. 
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Tail.  Then  I'll  make  you  cry  out. 

Miss  P.  Oh !  but  you  sba'n't,  for  I'll  hold  my 
tongue. 

Tati.  Oh  !  my  dear,  apt  scholar  1 

Miss  P.  Well,  now  I'll  run,  and  make  more  haste 
than  you.  [_Exit. 

Tatt.  You  shall  not  fly  so  fast  as  I'll  pursue. 

\^Exit, 
Enter  Nurse. 

Nurse.  Miss,  miss.  Miss  Prne!  Come  to  your 
father,  child.  Open  the  door,  miss.  Ihearjoncry 
hiisht!  Oh,  lord!  who's  there?  {Peeps.)  A  man 
■with  her!  (Knocks.)  Won't  you  open  the  door? 
I'll  come  in  the  back  way.  [^Exit. 

Enter  Tattle  and  Miss  PrUE. 

Miss  P.  Oh,  lord!  she's  coming:  and  she'll  tell 
my  father.     W^hat  shall  I  do  now  ? 

Tatt.  Plague  take  her!  if  she  had  staid  two  mi- 
nutes longer,  1  should  have  wi.shed  for  her  coming. 
{Aside.) 

Miss  P.  Oh,  dear !  what  shall  I  say?  Tell  me, 
Mr.  Tattle,  tell  me  a  lie. 

Tatt.  There's  no  occasion  for  a  lie  ;  I  could  never 
tell  a  lie  to  no  purpose.  But,  since  we  have  done 
nothing,  we  must  say  nothing,  I  think.  I  hear  her. 
I'll  leave  yon  together,  and  come  off"  as  you  can. 

[llirusts  her  in,  shuts  the  door,  and  exit. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — A  Room  in  ForesighCs  house. 
Enter  Valentine,  Scandal,  and  Angelica. 

Ang.  You  can't  accuse  me  of  inconstancy ;  I 
never  told  you  that  I  loved  you. 

Val.  But  I  can  accuse  you  of  uncertainty,  for 
not  telling  me  whether  yon  did  or  not. 

Ang.  You  mistake  indifference  for  uncertainty ; 
I  never  had  concern  enough  to  ask  myself  the 
question. 

Scand.  Nor  good-nature  enough  to  answer  him 
that  did  ask  you :  I'll  say  that  for  you,  madam. 

Ang.  "What,  are  you  setting  up  for  good-nature"? 

Scand.  Only  for  the  atfeclation  of  it,  as  the  wo- 
men do  for  ill-nature. 

Ang.  Persuade  your  friend  that  it  is  all  affecta- 
tion. 

Val.  I  shall  receive  no  benefit  from  the  opinion, 
for  I  know  no  eff"ectual  diff"erence  between  continued 
aft'eclation  and  reality. 

£«ferSiRSAMPsoN  Legend,  Mrs.Frail,  Tattle, 
Miss  PRUE,anrf  James.     _ 

Sir  S.  Is  Ben  come  1  Odso !  my  son  Ben  come  ? 
Ods  !  I'm  glad  on't.  "Where  is  he?  I  long  to  see 
him.  Now,  Mrs.  Frail,  you  shall  see  ray  son  Ben. 
Body  o'  me  !  he's  the  hopes  of  my  familj-.  I  haven't 
seen  him  these  three  years :  I  warrant  he's  grown  ! 
Call  him  in  ;  bid  him  make  haste.  I'm  ready  to  cry 
for  j  oy .  [Exit  James. 

Mrs.  F.  Now,  miss,  you  shall  see  your  husband. 
{Aside  to  Miss  P.) 

Miss  P.  Pish  !  he  shall  be  none  of  my  husband. 
{Aside  to  Mrs.  F.) 

Mrs.  F.  Hush !  "Well,  he  sha'n't :  leave  that  to 
me.    I'll  beckon  Mr.  Tattle  to  us. 

Ang.  Won't  you  stay  and  see  your  brother? 

Val.  We  are  the  twin  stars,  and  cannot  shine  in 
one  sphere;  when  he  rises,  I  must  set.  Besides,  if 
I  should  stay,  I  don't  know  but  my  father,  in  good- 
nature, may  press  me  to  the  immediate  signing  the 
deed  of  conveyance  of  my  estate  ;  and  I'll  defer  it 
as  long  as  I  can.  Well,  you'll  come  to  a  resolution. 

Ang.  I  cannot.  Resolution  must  come  to  me,  or 
I  shall  never  have  one. 

Scand.  Come,  Valentine,   I'll  go  with  you:    I 

have  something  in  my  head  to  communicate  to  you. 

[Exit  with  Valentine. 

Sir  S.  What!  is  my  son  Valentine  gone?  What! 
is  he  sneaked  off",  and  would  not  see  his  brother? 
There's  an  unnatural  whelp!  there's  an  ill-natured 


dog!  What!  were  you  here,  too,  madam,  and 
could  not  keep  him"!  could  neither  love,  nor  duty, 
nor  natural  affection,  oblige  him?  Odsbud!  madam, 
have  no  more  to  say  to  him  ;  he  is  not  worth  your 
consideration.  The  rogue  has  not  a  drachm  of  ge- 
nerous love  about  him !  all  interest,  all  interest ! 
He's  an  undone  scoundrel,  and  courts  your  estate. 
Body  o'  me  I  he  does  not  care  a  doit  for  your 
person. 

Ang.  I  am  pretty  even  with  him.  Sir  Sampson  ; 
for,  if  ever  I  could  have  liked  anything  in  him,  it 
should  have  been  his  estate,  too. 

Sir  S.  Odsbud !  well  spoken !  and  you  are  a 
wiser  woman  than  I  thought  you  were. 

Ang.  If  I  marry.  Sir  Sampson,  I  am  for  a  good 
estate  with  any  man,  and  for  any  man  with  a  good 
estate:  therefore,  if  I  were  obliged  to  make  a 
choice,  I  declare  I'd  rather  have  you  than  your 
son. 

Sir  S.  Faith  and  troth  !  you  are  a  wise  woman ; 
and  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  I  was  .afraid  yon 
were  in  love  with  a  reprobate.  Od!  I  was  sorry 
for  you  with  all  my  heart.  Hang  him,  mongrel! 
cast  him  off.  You  shall  see  the  rogue  shewliim- 
self,  and  make  love  to  some  desponding  Cadua  of 
fourscore  for  sustenance.  Od !  I  love  to  see  a 
j'oung  spendthrift  forced  to  cling  to  an  old  woman 
for  support,  like  ivy  round  a  dead  oak  ;  faith  I  do. 
I  love  to  see  them  hug  and  cotton  together,  like 
down  upon  a  thistle. 

Enter  Ben  anrf  James. 
Ben,  Where's  father? 

James.  There,  sir ;  his  back's  towards  you.  [Exit. 
Sir  S.  My  son  Ben  !  Bless  thee,  my  dear  boy  I 
Body  o'  me  !  thou  art  heartily  welcome. 

Ben.  Thank  you,  father;  and  I'm  glad  to  see 
you. 

Sir  S.  Odsbud !  and  I'm  glad  to  see  thee.  Kiss 
me,  boy;  kiss  me  again  and  again,  dear  Ben. 
{Kisses  him.) 

Ben.  So,  so;  enough,  father.  Mess!  I'd  rather 
kiss  these  gentlewomen. 

Sir  S.  And  so  thou  shalt.  Mrs.  Angelica,  my 
son  Ben. 

£e«.  Forsooth,   if  you  please !    {Salutes  Ang.) 
Nay,  mistress,  I'm  not  for  dropping  anchor  here  ; 
about  ship,  i'faith  !  {Kisses  Mrs,  F.)  Nay,  and  you, 
too,  my  little  cock-boat!  so,  {Kisses Miss  P,) 
Tatt.  Sir,  you're  welcome  ashore. 
Ben.  Thank  you,  thank  you,  friend. 
SirS,  Thou  hast  been  many  a  weary  league, 
Ben,  since  I  saw  thee.. 

Ben.  Ay,  ay!  been?  been  far  enough,  and  that 
be  all.  Well,  father,  and  how  do  all  at  home?  how 
does  brother  Dick,  and  brother  Val? 

Sir  S.  Dick !  Body  o'  me  !  Dick  has  been  dead 
these  two  years.  I  writ  you  word  when  you  were 
at  Leghorn. 

Ben.  Mess !  that's  true  :  marry,  I  had  forgot. 
Dick  is  dead,  as  you  say.  Well,  and  how?  I  have 
a  many  questions  to  ask  you.  Well,  you  ben't  mar- 
ried agam,  father,  be  you? 

Sir  S.  No ;  I  intend  you  shall  marry,  Ben ;  I 
would  not  marry,  for  thy  sake. 

Ben,  Nay,  what  does  that  signify?  An'  yoa 
marry  again,  why,  then,  I'll  go  to  sea  again ;  so 
there's  one  for  t'other,  and  that  be  all.  Pray,  don't 
let  me  be  your  hindrance ;  e'en  marry,  a'  God's 
name,  and  the  wind  sit  that  way.  As  for  my  part, 
mayhap,  I  have  no  mind  to  marry. 

Mrs.  F.  That  would  be  pity,  such  a  handsome 
young  gentleman. 

Ben.  Handsome!  he,  he,  he  !  Nay,  forsooth,  an' 
you  be  for  joking,  I'll  joke  with  you  ;  for  I  love  my 
jest,  an'  the  ship  were  sinking,  as  we  said  at  sea. 
But  I'll  tell  you  why  I  don't  much  stand  towards 
matrimony.  I  love  to  roam  about  from  port  to 
port,  and  from  land  to  land ;  I  could  never  abide  to 
be  port-bound,  as  we  call  it.  Now,  a  man  that  is 
married,  has,  as  it  were,  d'ye  see,  his  feet  in  the 
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bilboes,  and,  mayhap,  mayn't  get  them  out  again 
when  he  would. 

Sir  S.  Ben  is  a  wag. 

Ben.  A  man  that  is  married,  d'ye  see,  is  no  more 
like  another  man,  than  a  galley-slave  is  like  one  of 
us  free  sailors  :  he  is  chained  to  an  oar  all  his  life; 
and,  mayhap,  forced  to  tug  a  crazy  vessel  into  the 
bargain. 

Sir  S.  A  very  wag !  Ben  is  a  very  wag !  only  a 
little  rough  ;  he  wants  a  little  polishing. 

Mrs.  F.  Not  at  all :  I  like  his  humour  mightily ; 
it  is  plain  and  honest.  I  should  like  such  a  humour 
in  a  husband  extremely. 

Beii.  Say'n  you  so,  forsooth  1  Marry,  and  I  should 
like  such  a  handsome  gentlewoman  for  a  bedfellow 
hugely.  How  say  you,  mistress"!  would  yoii  like 
going  to  sea?  Mess!  you're  a  tight  vessel,  and 
well  rigged,  an'  you  were  but  as  well  manned. 

Mrs.  F.  I  should  not  doubt  that,  if  you  were 
master  of  me. 

Ben.  But  I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  an'  you  come  to 
sea  in  a  high  wind,  or  that  lady,  you  mayn't  carry 
so  much  sail  o'  your  head.  "Top  and  top-gallant, 
by  the  mess ! 

Mrs.  F.  No!  why  so? 

Ben.  Why,  an'  you  do,  you  may  run  the  risk  ta 
be  overset ;  and  then  you'll  carry  your  keels  above 
water.    He,  he,  he ! 

Ang.  I  swear,  Mr.  Benjamin  is  the  veriest  wag 
in  nature;  an  absolute  sea  wit. 

Sir  S.  Nay,  Ben  has  parts ;  but,  as  I  told  you 
before,  they  want  a  little  polishing.  You  must  not 
take  anything  ill,  madam. 

Ben,  No,  I  hope  the  gentlewoman  is  not  angry  : 
I  mean  all  in  good  part:  for,  if  I  give  a  jest,  I'll 
take  a  jest:  and  so,  forsooth,  you  may  be  as  free 
with  me. 

Ang.  I  thank  you,  sir  ;  I  am  not  at  all  oflfended. 
But,  methinks.  Sir  Sampson,  you  should  leave  him 
alone  with  his  mistress.  Mr.  Tattle,  we  must  not 
hinder  lovers. 

Tatt.  (Aside  to  Miss  P.)  Well,  miss,  I  have 
your  promise.  \^Exit  with  Angelica. 

Sir  S.  Body  o'  me!  madam,  you  say  true.  Look 
you,  Ben,  this  is  your  mistress.  Come,  miss,  you 
must  not  be  shame-faced;  we'll  leave  you  together. 

Miss  P.  I  can't  abide  to  be  left  alone.  Mayn't 
my  cousin  stay  with  me? 

Sir  S.  No,  no.     Come,  let's  away. 

Ben.  Look  you ,  father !  mayhap,  the  young  woman 
mayn't  take  a  liking  to  me. 

^ir  S.  I  warrant  thee,  boy!  Come,  come;  we'll 
begone.     I'll  venture  that.  \Exit  with  Mrs.  F. 

Ben.  Come,  mistress,  will  you  please  to  sit  down? 
For,  an'  you  stand  a-stern  a  that'n,  we  shall  never 
grapple  together.  Come,  I'll  haul  a  chair;  there, 
an'  you  please  you  to  sit,  I'll  sit  by  you. 

Miss  P.  You  need  not  sit  so  near  one;  if  you 
have  anything  to  say,  I  can  hear  you  farther  off;  I 
a'n't  deaf. 

Ben.  Why,  that's  true,  as  you  say,  nor  I  a'n't 
dumb ;  I  can  be  heard  as  far  as  another.  I'll  heave 
off,  to  please  you.  (Sits farther  off.)  An'  we  were 
a  league  asunder,  I'd  undertake  to  .hold  discourse 
with  you,  an'  'twere  not  a  main  high  wind,  indeed, 
and  full  in  my  teeth.  Look  you !  forsooth,  I  am,  as 
it  were,  bound  for  the  land  of  matrimony;  'tis  a 
voyage,  d'ye  see,  that  was  none  of  my  seeking ;  I 
was  commanded  by  father.  How  say  you,  mistress'? 
Tlie  short  of  the  thing  is,  that,  if  you  like  me,  and 
I  like  you,  we  may  chance  to  swing  in  a  hammock 
together. 

Miss  P.  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you;  nor  I 
don't  care  to  speak  with  you  at  all. 

Ben.  No!  I'm  sorry  for  that.  But,  pray,  why 
are  you  so  scornful? 

Miss  P,  As  long  as  one  must  not  speak  one's 
mind,  one  had  better  not  speak  at  all,  I  think ;  and, 
truly,  I  won't  tell  a  lie  for  the  matter. 

Ben.  Nay,  you  say  true  in  that ;  it's  but  a  folly 


to  lie :  for  to  speak  one  thing,  and  to  think  just  the 
contrary  way,  is,  as  it  were,  to  look  one  way,  and 
to  row  another.  Now,  for  my  part,  d'ye  see,  I'm 
for  carrying  things  above  board ;  I'm  not  for  keep- 
ing anything  under  hatches  :  so,  that,  if  you  ben't 
as  willing  as  I,  say  so,  a  God's  name!  there's  no 
harm  done.  Mayhap,  you  may  be  shame-faced ; 
some  maidens,  thof  they  love  a  man  well  enough, 
yet  they  don't  care  to  tell'n  so  to's  face.  If  that's 
the  case,  why  silence  gives  consent. 

Miss  P.  But  I'm  sure  if  is  not  so,  for  I'll  speak 
sooner  than  you  shall  believe  that;  and  I'll  speak 
truth,  though  one  should  always  tell  a  lie  to  a  man  ; 
and  I  don't  care,  let  my  father  do  what  he  will; 
I'm  too  big  to  be  whipped  ;  so  I'll  tell  yon  plainly, 
I  don't  like  you,  nor  love  you  at  all ;  nor  never  will, 
that's  more.  So,  there's  your  answer  for  you ;  and 
don't  trouble  me  no  more,  you  ugly  thing ! 

Ben.  Look  you  !  young  woman,  you  may  learn  to 
give  good  words,  however.  I  spoke  yon  fair,  d'ye 
see,  and  civil.  As  for  your  love,  or  your  liking,  I 
don't  value  it  of  a  rope's-end  ;  and,  mayhap,  I  like 
you  as  little  as  you  do  me.  What  I  said  was  in  obe- 
dience to  father.  'Gad  !  I  fear  a  whipping  no  more 
than  you  do.  But  I  tell  you  one  thing,  if  you 
should  give  such  language  at  sea,  you'd  have  a 
cat-o'-nine- tails  laid  across  your  shoulders.  Flesh! 
who  are  you"?  Yon  heard  t'other  handsome  young 
woman  speak  civilly  to  me  of  her  own  accord. 
Whatever  you  think  of  yourself,  'gad !  I  don't 
think  you  are  any  more  to  compare  to  her,  than  a 
can  of  small  beer  to  a  bowl  of  punch. 

Miss  P.  Well,  and  there's  a  handsome  gentle- 
man, and  a  fine  gentleman,  and  a  sweet  gentleman, 
that  was  here,  that  loves  me,  and  I  love  him ;  and 
if  he  sees  you  speak  to  me  any  more,  he'll  thrash 
your  jacket  for  you,  he  will,  you  great  sea-calf! 

Ben.  What !  do  you  mean  that  fair- weather  spark 
that  was  here  just  now?  Will  he  thrash  my  jacket? 
Let'n,  let'n  !  But  an'  he  comes  near  me,  mayhap, 
I  may  give'n  a  salt  eel  for's  supper,  for  all  that. 
What  does  father  mean,  to  leave  me  alone,  as  soon 
as  I  come  home,  with  such  a  dirty  dowdy?  Sea- 
calf!  I  a'n't  calf  enough  to  lick  your  chalked  face, 
you  cheese-curd,  you!  Marry  thee!  Oons!  I'll 
marry  a  Lapland  witch  as  soon,  and  live  upon  sell- 
ing contrary  winds  and  wrecked  vessels. 

Miss  P.  I  won't  be  called  names,  nor  I  won't  be 
abused  thus,  so  I  won't!  If  I  were  a  man  (cries) 
you  durst  not  talk  at  this  rate;  no,  you  durst  not, 
you  stinking  tar-barrel. 

Enter  Mrs.  Foresight  and  Mrs.  Frail. 

Mrs.  For.  They  have  quarrelled,  just  as  we  could 
wish.  (Apart  to  Mrs.  F.) 

Ben.  Tar- barrel !  Let  your  sweetheart  there  call 
me  so,  if  he'll  take  your  part — your  Tom  Essence 
— and  I'll  say  something  to  him.  'Gad!  I'll  lace 
his  musk  doublet  for  him.  I'll  make  him  smell 
more  like  a  weasel  than  a  civit-cat,  afore  I  ha'  done 
with'n. 

Mrs.  For.  Bless  me !  what's  the  matter,  miss  ? 
What,  does  she  cry?  Mr.  Benjamin,  what  have  you 
done  to  her"! 

Ben.  Let  her  cry :  the  more  she  cries  the  less 
she'll — she  has  been  gathering  foul  weather  in  her 
mouth,  and  now  it  rains  out  at  her  eyes. 

Mrs.  For.  Come,  miss,  come  along  with  me ;  and 
tell  me,  poor  child! 

Mrs.  F.  Lord !  what  shall  we  do  ?  There's  my 
brother  Foresight  and  Sir  Sampson  coming.  Sister, 
do  you  take  miss  down  into  the  parlour,  \^Exeunt 
Mrs.  For.  and  Miss  P.]  and  I'll  carry  Mr.  Benja- 
min into  my  chamber;  for  they  must  not  know  that 
they  are  fallen  out.  Come,  sir,  will  you  venture 
yourself  with  me?  (Looking  kindly  on  him.) 

Ben.  Venture!  Mess  !  and  that  I  will,  though  it 
were  to  sea  in  a  storm.  ^Exeunt. 

Enter  SiR  Sampson  Legend  and  Foresight. 

•S'iV  S.  I  left  them  together  here.    What,  are 
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tliej  gone  1  Ben  is  a  brisk  boy :  he  has  got  her  into 
a  corner.  Father's  own  son,  mith  !  he'll  touzle  her, 
and  moazle  her.  The  rogue's  sbarp-set,  coming 
from  sea.  If  he  should  not  stay  for  saying  grace, 
old  Foresight,  but  fall  to  without  the  help  of  a 
parson,  eh  ?  Od !  if  he  should,  I  could  not  be  angry 
with  him  ;  'twould  be  but  like  me,  a  chip  of  the  old 
block.  Ha!  thou'rt  melancholic,  old  prognostica- 
tion !  as  melancholic  as  if  thou  hadst  spilt  the  salt, 
or  pared  thy  nails  on  a  Sunday.  Come,  cheer  up  ; 
look  about  thee ;  look  up,  old  star-gazer  !  Now  is 
he  poring  upon  the  ground  for  a  crooked  pin,  or  an 
old  horse-nail,  with  the  head  towards  him. 

For,  Sir  Sampson,  we'll  have  the  wedding  to- 
morrow morning. 

Sir  S.  With  all  my  heart. 

For.  At  ten  o'clock;  punctually  at  ten. 

Sir  S.  To  a  minute,  to  a  second:  thou  sbalt  set 
thy  watch,  and  the  bridegroom  shall  observe  its 
motions  ;  they  shall  be  married  to  a  minute,  go  to 
bed  to  a  minute — 

Enter  James. 

James.  Sir,  Mr.  Scandal  desires  to  speak  with 
you  upon  earnest  business,  which  must  be  told 
yon,  he  says,  within  this  hour,  or  'twill  be  too  late. 

For.  I'll  wait  on  him.  Sir  Sampson,  your  servant. 

[Exit. 

Sir  S.  What  is  this  business,  friend? 

James.  Sir,  'tis  about  your  son  Valentine  :  some- 
thing has  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  that  makes 
him  prophecy.  [Exit. 

Sir  S.  Hoity-toity  !  what  have  T  to  do  with  his 
dreams  or  his  divinations'?  Body  o'  me  !  this  is  a 
trick  to  defer  signing  the  conveyance.  I  warrant, 
the  devil  will  tell  him,  in  a  dream,  that  he  must  not 
part  with  his  estate.  But  I'll  bring  him  a  parson 
to  tell  him  that  the  devil's  a  liar;  or,  if  that  won't 
do,  I'll  bring  a  lawyer  that  shall  out-lie  the  devil; 
and  so,  I'll  try  whether  my  blackguard  or  his  shall 
get  the  better  of  the  day.  [Exit. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — Valentine's  Lodgings. 
Enter  Scandal  and  Jeremy. 

Scand.  Well,  is  your  master  ready?  Does  he 
look  madly,  and  talk  madly? 

Jer.  Yes,  sir  ;  you  need  make  no  great  doubt  of 
that :  he,  that  was  so  near  turning  poet  yesterday 
morning,  can't  be  much  to  seek  in  playing  the 
madman  to-day. 

Scand.  Would  he  have  Angelica  acquainted  with 
the  design? 

Jer.  No,  sir,  not  yet.  He  has  a  mind  to  try  whe- 
ther hisplaying  the  madman  won't  make  her  play  the 
fool,  and  fall  in  love  with  him  ;  or,  at  least,  own  that 
she  has  loved  him  all  this  while,  and  concealed  it. 

Scand.  1  saw  her  take  coach  just  now  with  her 
maid ;  and  I  think  I  beard  her  bid  the  coachman 
drive  hither. 

Jer.  Like  enough,  sir;  for  I  told  her  maid  this 
morning,  my  master  was  run  stark  mad,  only  for 
love  of  her  mistress.  (JfwocA:.)  I  hear  a  coach  stop ; 
if  it  should  be  she,  sir,  I  believe  he  would  not  see 
her,  till  he  hears  how  she  takes  it. 

Scand.  Well,  I'll  try  her:  'tis  she;  here  she 
comes. 

Enter  ANGELICA  «nd  Jenny. 

Ang.  Mr.  Scandal,  I  suppose  you  don't  think  it 
a  novelty  to  see  a  woman  visit  a  man  at  his  own 
lodgings  in  a  morning. 

Sound.  Not  upon  a  kind  occasion,  madam.  But 
■when  a  lady  comes  tyrannically  to  insult  a  ruined 
lover,  and  make  manifest  the  cruel  triumphs  of  her 
beauty,  the  barbarity  of  it  something  surprises  me. 

Ang.  I  don't  like  raillery  from  a  serious  face. 
(To  Jeremy.)  Pray,  tell  me  what  is  the  matter? 

Jer.  No  strange  matter,  madam;  my  master's 
mad,  that's  all.  I  suppose  your  ladyship  has  thought 
bim  so  a  great  while. 


Attg.  How  d'ye  mean,  mad? 

Jer.  Why,  faith,  madam,  he's  mad  for  want  of 
his  wits,  just  as  he  was  poor  for  want  of  money. 
His  head  is  e'en  as  light  as  his  pockets;  and  any- 
body that  has  a  mind  to  a  bad  bargain,  can't  do 
better  than  to  beg  him  for  his  estate. 

Ang.  If  you  speak  truth,  your  endeavouring  at 
wit  is  very  unseasonable. 

Scand.  She's  concerned,  and  loves  him  !  (Aside.) 

Ang.  Mr.  Scandal,  you  can't  think  me  guilty  of 
so  much  inhumanity  as  not  to  be  concerned  for  a 
man  I  must  own  myself  obliged  to.  Pray,  tell  me 
the  truth. 

Scand.  Faith  !  madam,  I  wish  telling  a  lie  would 
mend  the  matter.  But  this  is  no  new  effect  of  an 
unsuccessful  passion. 

Ang.  (Aside.)  I  kuow  not  what  to  think:  yet  I 
should  be  vexed  to  have  a  trick  put  upon  me.  May 
I  not  see  himl 

Scand.  I  am  afraid  the  physician  is  not  willing 
you  should  see  him  yet.  Jeremy,  go  in  and  inquire. 

[Exit  Jeremy. 

Ang.  Ha !  I  saw  him  wink  and  smile.  I  fancy 
a  trick.  I'll  try.  (^Aside.)  I  would  disguise  to  all 
the  world,  sir,  a  failing,  which  I  must  own  to  yon : 
I  fear  my  happiness  depends  upon  the  recovery  of 
Valentine. 

Scand.  So,  this  is  pretty  plain  !  (Aside.)  Be  not 
too  much  concerned,  madam  ;  I  hope  his  condition 
is  not  desperate.  An  acknowledgment  of  love  from 
you,  perhaps,  may  work  a  cure,  as  the  fear  of  your 
aversion  occasioned  his  distemper. 

Ang.  Say  you  so?  nay,  then,  I'm  convinced;  and 
if  I  don't  play  trick  for  trick,  may  I  never  taste  the 
pleasure  of- revenge  !  (Aside.)  Acknowledgment 
of  love  !  I  find  you  have  mistaken  my  compassion, 
and  think  me  guilty  of  a  weakness  I  am  a  stranger 
to.  Good-nature  and  humanity  oblige  me  to  be 
concerned  for  him  ;  but  to  love,  is  neither  in  my 
power  nor  inclination. , 

Scand.  Eh  !  brave  woman,  i'faith  I  Won't  you 
see  him,  then,  if  he  desires  it? 

Ang.  What  signifies  a  madman's  desires?  Be- 
sides, 'twould  make  me  uneasy.  If  I  don't  see  him, 
perhaps,  my  concern  for  him  may  lessen.  If  I  for- 
get him,  'tis  no  more  than  he  has  done  by  himself; 
and  now  the  surprise  is  over,  methinks  I'm  not 
half  so  sorry  as  I  was. 

Scand.  So,  faith  !  good-nature  works  apace;  you 
were  confessing  just  now  an  obligation  to  his  love. 

Ang.  But  I  have  considered  that  passions  are 
unreasonable  and  involuntary.  If  he  loves,  he  can't 
help  it;  and  if  T  don't  love,  I  cannot  help  it,  no 
more  than  he  can  help  his  being  a  man,  or  I  my 
being  a  woman ;  or  no  more  than  I  can  help  my  want 
of  inclination  to  stay  longer  here.  [Exit  with  Jenny. 

Scand.  Humph  I  An  admirable  composition, 
faith !  this  same  womankind.  ' 

Enter  Jeremy. 

Jer.  What,  is  she  gone,  sir? 

Seand.  Gone  !  why,  she  was  never  here,  nor  any- 
where else;  nor  I  don't  know  her  if  I  see  her,  nor 
you  neither. 

Jer.  Good  lack !  what's  the  matter  now  ?  Are 
any  more  of  us  to  be  mad?  Why,  sir,  ray  master 
longs  to  see  her;  and  is  almost  mad  in  good  earnest 
with  the  joyful  news  of  her  being  here. 

Scand.  We  are  all  under  a  mistake.  Ask  no  ques- 
tions, for  I  can't  resolve  you  ;  but  I'll  inform  your 
master.  In  the  meantime,  if  our  project  succeed 
no  better  with  his  father  than  it  does  with  his  mis- 
tress, he  may  descend  from  his  exaltation  of  mad- 
ness into  the  road  of  common  sense,  and  be  content 
only  to  be  made  a  fool  with  other  reasonable  people. 
I  hear  Sir  Sampson.  You  know  your  cue;  I'll  to 
your  master.  [Exit. 

Enter  Sir  Sampson  Legend  and  Buckram. 

SirS.  D'ye  see,  Mr.  Buckram,  here's  the  paper 
signed  with  his  own  band? 
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Buck,  Good,  sir !  And  tlie  conveyance  is  ready  ] 
drawn  iu  this  bag,  if  lie  be  ready  lo  sign  and  seal. 

Sir  S.  Ready!  Body  o'  nie!  he  must  be  ready  : 
his  sliain  sickness  sha'n't  excuse  him.  Oh  !  here's 
his  sconndrel.  Sirrah,  where's  your  master? 

Jer.  Ah!  sir,  he's  quite  gone. 

Sir  S-  Gone!  what,  he's  not  deadi 

Jer.  No,  sir  ;  not  dead. 

S'lrS.  What,  is  lie  gone  out  of  town?  run  away, 
eh?  has  he  tricked  me?    Speak,  vailet! 

Jer.  No,  no,  sir;  he's  safe  enougli,  sir,  an'  he 
■were  but  as  sound,  poor  gentleman  !  He  is,  indeed, 
here,  sir,  and  not  here,  sir. 

Sir  S.  Heyday,  rascal!  do  you  banter  me,  sir- 
rah, d'ye  banter  me?  Speak,  sirrah !  where  is  he? 
for  I  will  find  him. 

Jer.  \\'ould  you  could,  sir!  for  he  has  lost  him- 
self. Indeed,  sir,  I  have  almost  broke  my  heart 
about  him.  I  can't  refrain  tears  when  I  think  on 
him,  sir.  I'm  as  melancholy  for  him  as  a  passing- 
bell,  sir  ;  or  a  horse  in  a  pond. 

Sir  S.  A  plague  confound  your  similitudes,  sir ! 
Speak  to  be  understood ;  and  tell  me  in  plain  terms 
what  is  the  matter  with  him,  or  I'll  crack  your 
fool's  skull. 

Jer.  Ah  !  you've  hit,  sir;  that's  the  matter  with 
him,  sir:  his  skull's  cracked,  poor  gentleman!  he's 
stark  mad,  sir. 

Sir  S.  Mad ! 

Buck.  What,  is  he  non  compos? 

Jer.  Quite  iion  compos,  sir. 

Buck.  Why,  then,  all's  obliterated.  Sir  Sampson. 
If  he  be  non  compos  meiUis,  his  act  and  deed  will  be 
of  no  effect ;  it  is  not  good  in  law. 

Sir  S.  Oons  !  I  won't  believe  it ;  let  me  see  him, 
sir.     Mad!  I'll  make  him  find  his  senses. 

Jer.  Mr.  Scandal  is  with  hini,  sir  :  I'll  knock  at 
the  door.  {Goes  to  the  scene,  ivhich  opens  and  rfis- 
couers  Valentine  upon  a  couch,  disorderly  dressed; 
Scandal  near  him.) 

Sir  S.  How  now  !  what's  here  to  do  ? 

Val.  Ha!  who's  that?  (Starting.) 

Scand.  Forheaven's  sake !  softly,  sir,  and  gently  : 
don't  provoke  him. 

Val.  Answer  me  ;  who's  that  and  that? 

Sir  S.  Gadsbobs!  does  he  not  know?  is  he  mis- 
chievous? I'll  speak  gently.  Val,  Val,  dost  thou 
not  know  me,  boy  1  not  know  thy  own  father,  Val  ? 
I  am  thy  own  father;  and  this,  honest  Brief  Buck- 
ram, the  lawyer. 

Val.  It  may  be  so — I  did  not  know  you — the 
•world  is  full.  There  are  people  that  we  do  know, 
and  people  that  we  do  not  know  ;  and  yet  the  sun 
shines  upon  all  alike.  There  are  fathers  that  haye 
many  children ;  and  there  are  children  that  have 
many  fathers — 'tis  strange!  but  I  am  honesty,  and 
come  to  give  the  world  the  lie. 

Sir  S.  Body  o'  me !  I  know  not  what  to  say  to 
him. 

Val.  Why  doe.s  that  lawyer  wear  black?  Does  he 
carry  his  conscience  without-side?  Lawyer,  what 
art  thou?  dost  thou  know  me? 

Buck.  Oh,  lord!  what  must  I  say?  Yes,  sir. 
Val.  Thou  liest ;  for  I  ain  honesty.  'Tis  hard  I 
cannot  get  a  livelihood  amongst  you.  I  have  been 
sworn  out  of  Westminster-hall  the  first  day  of 
every  term.  Let  me  see — no  matter  how  long — I 
am  honesty,  and  can't  tell:  I  have  very  few  ac- 
quaintance. 

Sir  S.  Body  o'  me !  he  talks  sensibly  in  his  mad- 
ness.    Has  he  no  intervals? 

Jer.  Very  short,  sir. 

Buck.  Sir,  I  can  do  yon  no  service  while  he's  in 
this  condition.  Here's  your  paper,  sir.  He  may 
do  me  a  mischief,  'f  I  slay,  "rhe  conveyance  is 
ready,  sir,  if  he  recovers  his  senses.  [E.wt. 

Sir  S.  Hold,  hold  !  don't  you  go  yet. 

Scatid.  You'd  better  let  him  go,  sir;  and  send 
for  him,  if  there  be  occasion  :  for  I  fancy  his  pre- 
sence provokes  him  more. 


Val.  Is  the  lawyer  gone?  'Tis  well !  then  we 
may  drink  about  without  going  together  by  the 
ears.  Heigho!  what  o'clock  is  it?  My  father 
here!  your  blessing,  sir. 

Sir  S.  He  recovers !  Bless  thee,  Val !  How  dost 
thou  do,  boy? 

Val.  Thank  you,  sir,  pretty  well.  I  have  been  a 
little  indisposed.    Won't  you  please  to  sit,  sir? 

SirS.  Ay,  boy!  Come,  thou  shalt  sit  down  by 
me. 

Val.  Sir,  'tis  my  duty  lo  wait. 

Sir  S,  No,  no  :  come,  come,  sit  thee  down,  ho- 
nest Val.  How  dost  thee  do  ?  Let  me  feel  thy  pulse. 
Oh!  pretly  well  now,  Val.  Body  o'  me!  I  was 
sorry  to  see  thee  indisposed :  but  I  am  glad  thou 
art  better,  honest  Val ! 

Val.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Scand.  Miracle!  the  monster  grows  loving! 
(Aside.) 

Sir  S.  Let  me  feel  thy  hand  again,  Val.  It  does 
not  shake:  I  believe  thou  canst  write,  Val.  Eh, 
boy?  thou  canst  write, thy  name,  Val?  Jeremy, 
step  and  overtake  Mr.  Buckram :  bid  him  make 
haste  back  with  the  conveyance;  quick! 

[JE.vJf  Jeremy. 

Scand.  (Aside.)  Thdt  ever  I  should  suspect  such 
a  heathen  of  any  remorse  ! 

Sir  S.  Dost  thou  know  this  paper,  Val?  I  know 
thou'rt  honest,  and  will  perform  articles.  (Sheivs 
him  the  paper,  hut  holdi  it  out  of  his  reach.) 

Val.  Pray,  let  me  see  it,  sir;  you  hold  it  so  far 
off,  that  I  can't  tell  whether  I  know  it  or  not. 

Sir  S.  See  it,  boy!  Ay,  ay;  why,  thou  dost  see 
it:  'tis  thy  own  hand,  Vally.  Why,  let  me  see,  I 
can  read  it  as  plain  as  can  be.  Look  you  here : 
(reads)  "  The  condition  of  this  obligation" — look 
you,  as  plain  as  can  be,  so  it  begins.  And,  then,  at 
the  bottom:  "As  witness  my  hand,  Valentine 
Legend,"  in  great  letters.  Why,  'tis  as  plain  as 
the  nose  on  one's  face.  What,  are  my  eyes  better 
than  thine?  I  believe  I  can  read  it  farther  off  yet : 
let  me  see.  (Stretches  his  arm  as  far  as  he  can.) 

Val.  Will  yon  please  to  let  me  hold  it,  sir? 

Sir  S.  Let  thee  hold  it,  say'st  thou?  Ay,  with 
all  my  heart.  What  matter  is  it  who  holds  it? 
What  need  anybody  hold  it?  I'll  put  it  in  my 
pocket,  Val,  and  then  noI)ody  need  hold  it.  (Putstha 
paper  in  his  pocket.)  There,  Val :  it's  safe  enough, 
boy.  But  thou  shall  have  it  as  soon  as  thou  hast 
set  thy  hand  lo  another  paper,  little  Val. 
Enter  Jeremt  a/id  Buckram. 

Val.  What,  is  my  bad  genius  here  again?  Oh! 
no  ;  'tii  the  lawyer  with  an  itching  palm;  and  he's 
come  to  be  scratched.  My  nails  are  not  long 
enough.  Let  me  have  a  pair  of  red-hot  tongs, 
quickly,  quickly;  and  you  shall  see  me  act  St. 
Dunstan,  and  lead  the  devil  by  the  nose. 

Buck.  Oh,  lord!  let  me  begone.  I'll  not  ven- 
ture myself  with  a  madman.  (Runs  out.) 

Val,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  you  need  not  run  so  fast.  Ho- 
nesty will  not  overtake  you.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  the  rogue 
found  me  to  be  in  forma  pauperis  present]}'. 

SirS.  Oons!  what  a  vexation  is  here!  I  know 
not  what  to  do  or  say,  or  which  way  to  go. 

Val.  Who's  that,  that's  out  of  his  way?  I  am 
honesty,  and  can  set  him  right.  Harkye !  friend, 
the  straight  road  is  the  worst  way  you  can  go.  But 
it  is  wonderful  strange,  Jeremy  ! 

Jer.  What  is  it,  sir? 

Val.  That  grey  hairs  should  cover  a  green  head 
— and  I  make  a  fool  of  my  father. 

For.  (  Without.)  Where  is  he?  where  is  he? 

Val.  What's  here?     Erra  pater,  or  a  bearded 

sybil?     If  prophecy  comes,    honesty   must   give 

place.  l^Exeunt.  Val.  and  Jer. 

Enter  FORESIGHT,  MRS.  FORESIGHT,   and  Mrs. 

Frail. 

For.  What  says  he?  What  did  he  prophecy? 
Ah  !  Sir  Sampson !     Bless  ns  !  how  are  we  1 
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Sir  S.  Are  we  ?  A  plague  on  yonr  prognostica- 
tions !  Why,  we  are  fools  as  we  used  to  be.  Oons ! 
that  yoa  could  not  foresee  that  the  moon  would 
predominate,  and  my  son  be  mad !  Where  are  your 
oppositions,  your  trines,  and  your  quadrates?  Ah  ! 
plague  on't !  that  I,  who  know  the  world,  and  men 
and  manners,  who  don't  believe  a  syllable  in  the 
sky  and  stars,  and  sun  and  almanacs,  and  trash, 
should  be  directed  by  a  dreamer,  an  omen-hunter, 
and  defer  business  in  expectation  of  a  lucky  hour ! 
when,  body  o'  me  !  there  never  was  a  lucky  hour 
after  the  first  opportunity.  [Exit. 

For.  Ah  !  Sir  Sampson,  heaven  help  your  head  ! 
This  is  none  of  your  lucky  hour!  Nemo  omnibus 
horis  sapitl  What,  is  he  gone,  and  in  contempt  of 
science?  I'll  stars  and  unconvertible  ignorance 
attend  him! 

Scand.  You  must  excuse  his  passion,  Mr.  Fore- 
sight, for  he  has  been  heartily  vexed.  His  son  is 
noncompos  mentis;  and,  thereby,  incapableof  making 
any  conveyance  in  law;  so,  that  all  his  measures 
are  disappointed. 

For.  Ah  !  say  you  sol 

Mrs.  F.  What,  has  my  sea-lover  lost  his  anchor 
of  hope,  then  ?  (Aside  to  Mrs.  For.) 

Mrs.  For,  Oh !  sister,  what  will  you  do  with 
him? 

Mrs.  F,  Do  with  him !  Send  him  to  sea  again  in 
the  next  foul  weather.  He's  used  to  an  inconstant 
element,  and  won't  be  surprised  to  see  the  tide 
turned. 

For.  Wherein  was  I  mistaken,  not  to  foresee 
this?  (Considers.) 

Scand.  But  would  you  not  talk  with  Valentine? 
Perhaps  you  may  understand  him ;  I  am  apt  to 
believe,  there  is  something  mysterious  in  his  dis- 
course ;  and,  sometimes,  rather  think  him  inspired 
than  mad. 

For.  You  speak  with  singular  good  judgment, 
Mr.  Scandal,  truly.  I  am  inclining  to  your  Turkish 
opinion  in  this  matter,  and  do  reverence  a  man 
whom  the  vulgar  think  mad.     Let  us  go  to  him. 

[Exit  with  Scandal. 

Mrs.  F.  Sister,  do  you  go  with  them ;  I'll  find 
out  my  lover,  and  give  him  his  discharge,  and  come 
to  you.  [Exit  Mrs.  For.']  On  my  conscience,  here 
he  is ! 

Enter  Ben. 

Ben.  All  mad.  I  think.  Flesh  !  I  believe  all  the 
calentures  of  the  sea  are  come  ashore,  for  my  part. 

Mrs.  F.  Mr.  Benjamin  in  choler? 

Ben,  No,  I'm  pleased  well  enough,  now  I  have 
found  you.  Mess  !  I  have  had  such  a  hurricane  on 
your  account  yonder ! 

Mrs.  F.  My  account?  Pray,  what's  the  matter? 

Ben.  Why,  father  came,  and  found  me  squab- 
bling with  yon  chitty-faced  thing,  as  he  would 
have  me  marry  ;  so  he  asked  what  was  the  matter. 
He  asked  in  a  surly  sort  of  a  way.  It  seems  bro- 
ther Val  is  gone  mad,  and  so  that  put'n  in  a  pas- 
sion ;  but  what  did  I  of  know  that?  what's  that  to 
me?  So  he  asked  in  a  surly  sort  of  manner,  and,  gad  I 
I  answered  'en  as  surlily.  What  thof  he  be  my  fa- 
ther, I  a'n't  bound  prentice  to  'en  :  so,  faith,  I 
told'n  in  plain  terms,  if  I  were  minded  to  marry, 
I'd  marry  to  please  myself,  not  him  ;  and  for  the 
young  woman  that  he  provided  for  me,  I  thought 
it  more  fitting  for  her  to  learn  her  sampler,  and 
make  dirt-pies,  than  to  look  after  a  husband  ;  for 
my  part,  I  was  none  of  her  man,  I  had  another 
voyage  to  make,  let  him  take  it  as  he  will. 

Mrs.  F.  So,  then,  you  intend  to  go  to  sea  again  ? 

Ben,  Nay,  nay,  ray  mind  ran  upon  you,  out  I 
would  not  tell  him  so  much.  So  he  said,  he'd 
make  my  heart  ache ;  and  if  so  be  that  he  could 
get  a  woman  to  his  mind,  he'd  marry  himself. 
Gad!  says  I,  an' you  play  the  fool,  and  marry 
at  these  years,  there's  more  danger  of  your  liead's 
aching  than  my  heart.  He  was  woundy  angry 
when  I  giv'n  that  wipe,  he  hadn't  a  word  to  say ; 


and  so  I  left'n,  and  the  green  girl  together  ;  mayhap, 
the  bee  may  bite,  and  he'll  marry  her  himself — ■ 
with  all  my  heart ! 

Mrs.  F.  And  were  you  this  undutiful  and  grace- 
less wretch  to  your  father? 

Ben.  Then  why  was  he  graceless  first? 

Mrs.  F.  Oh  I  impiety,  how  have  I  been  mis- 
taken. What  an  inhuman  merciless  creature  have 
I  set  my  heart  upon.  Oh  !  I  am  happy  to  have 
discovered  the  shelves  and  quicksands  that  lurk 
beneath  that  faithless  smiling  face! 

Ben.  Hey-toss !  what's  the  matter  now  ?  Why, 
you  ben't  angry,  be  you? 

Mrs.  F.  Oh !  see  me  no  more,  for  thou  wert 
born  amoBg  rocks,  suckled  by  whales,  cradled  in 
a  tempest,  and  whistled  to  by  winds ;  and  thou 
art  come  forth  with  fins  and  scales,  and  three  rows 
of  teeth,  a  most  outrageous  fish  of  prey. 

Ben.  Oh,  lord!  oh,  lord!  she's  mad,  poor  young 
woman.  Love  has  turned  her  senses  ;  her  brain  is 
quite  overset.  Well-a-day!  how  shall  I  do  to  set 
her  to-rights? 

Mrs.F.  No,  no,  I  am  not  mad,  monster;  I  am 
wise  enough  to  find  you  out.  Hadst  thou  the  im- 
pudence to  aspire  at  being  a  husband,  with  that 
stubborn  and  disobedient  temper?  Yon,  that 
know  not  how  to  submit  to  a  father,  presume  to 
have  a  sullicient  stock  of  duty  to  undergo  a  wife? 
I  should  have  been  finely  fobbed  indeed,  very  finely 
fobbed. 

Ben.  Harkye!  forsooth,  if  so  be  that  you  are  in 
your  right  senses,  d'ye  see  !  for  aught  as  I  per- 
ceive I'm  like  to  be  finely  fobbed,  if  I  have  got 
anger  here  upon  your  account,  and  you  are  tacked 
about  already.  What  d'ye  mean  ?  after  all  your 
fair  speeches  and  stroking  my  cheeks,  and  kissing 
and  hugging,  what,  would  you  sheer  off"  so?  would 
you?  and  leave  me  aground? 

Mrs.  F.  No,  I'll  leave  you  adrift,  and  go  which 
way  you  will. 

Ben,  What,  are  you  false-hearted  then? 

Mrs,  F.  Only  the  wind's  changed. 

Ben.  More  shame  for  you.  The  wind's  changed? 
It  is  an  ill-wind  blows  nobody  good.  Mayhap  I 
have  a  good  riddance  on  you,  if  these  be  your 
tricks.  What,  did  yon  mean  all  this  while  to 
make  a  fool  of  me  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Any  fool,  but  a  husband. 

Ben.  Husband !  Gad  !  I  would  not  be  your  hus- 
band, if  you  would  have  me,  now  I  know  your 
mind  ;  thof  you  had  your  weight  in  gold  and  jew- 
els, and  thof  I  loved  you  never  so  well. 

Mrs.  F.  Why,  canst  thou  love,  Porpus  ? 

Beti.  No  matter  what  I  can  do ;  don't  call  names. 
I  don't  love  you  so  well  as  to  bear  that,  whatever 
I  did.  I'm  glad  you  shew  yourself,  mistress  :  let 
thera  marry  you  as  don't  know  you.  Gad !  I  know 
you  too  well,  by  sad  experience  ;  I  believe,  he, 
that  marries  you,  will  go  to  sea  in  a  hen-pecked 
frigate.  I  believe  that,  young  woman  ;  and  may- 
hap may  come  to  an  atichor  at  Cuckold's  Point ;  so 
there's  a  dash  for  you,  take  it  as  you  will ;  may- 
hap you  may  hollow  after  me  when  I  won't  come 
to  you.  [Exit. 

Mrs.F.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  no  doubt  on't.  (Sings.) 
"  My  true  love  is  gone  to  sea !" 

Enter  Mrs.  Foresight. 
Oh  !  sister,  had  you  come  a  minute  sooner,  you 
would  hare  seen  the  resolution  of  a  lover.  Honest 
Tar  and  I  are  parted  ;  and  with  the  same  indif- 
ference that  we  met.  On  my  life,  I  am  half  vexed 
at  the  insensibility  of  a  brute  I  despised. 

Mrs.  For,  What,  then,  he  bore  it  most  heroic- 
ally? 

Mrs,  F.  Most  tyrannically  ;  for  you  see  he  has 
got  tlje  start  of  me ;  and  I,  the  poor  forsaken  maid, 
am  left  complaining  on  the  shore.  But  I'll  tell 
you  a  hint  that  he  has  given  me.  Sir  Sampson  is 
enraged,  and  talks  desperatelj'  of  committing  ma- 
trimony himself.    If  he  has  a  mind  to  throw  him- 
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selfaway,  he  can'tdo  it  more  effectually  than  upon 
ine,  if  we  could  bring  it  about. 

Mrs.  For.  Oh!  hang  him,  old  fox  !  he's  too  cun- 
ning; besides,  he  hates  both  you  and  me.  But  I 
have  a  project  in  my  head  for  you,  and  I  have  gone 
a  good  way  towards  it.  I  have  almost  made  a  bar- 
gain with  Jeremy,  Valentine's  man,  to  sell  his 
master  to  us. 

Mrs.  F.  Sell  him?  how? 

Mrs.  For.  Valentine  raves  upon  Angelica,  and 
took  me  for  her  ;  and  Jeremy  says  will  take  any- 
body for  lier  that  he  imposes  on  him.  Now  I  have 
promised  him  mountains,  ifinoneofhis  mad  fits 
he  will  bring  you  to  him  in  her  stead,  and  get  you 
married.  Here  they  come ;  stand  aside  a  little, 
and  tell  me  how  you  like  the  design. 

.    £;e/er  Scandal  and  Jeremy. 

Scaml.  And  have  you  given  your  master  a  hint 
of  their  plot  upon  him  ?  {To  Jeremy.) 

Jer,  Yes,  sir ;  he  says  he'll  favour  it,  and  mis- 
take her  for  Angelica. 

Scand.  It  may  make  us  sport.* 

Enter  Valentine  atid  Foresight. 

For.  Mercy  on  us ! 

Val.  Hush!  interrupt  me  not ;  I'll  whisper  pre- 
diction to  thee,  and  thou  shalt  prophecy.  I  have 
told  thee  what's  past,  now  I'll  tell  what's  to  come. 
Dost  thou  know  what  will  happen  to-morrow  1  An- 
swer me  not,  for  I  will  tell  thee.  To-morrow, 
knaves  will  thrive  through  craft,  and  fools  through 
fortune  ;  and  honesty  will  go  as  it  did,  frost-nipt 
in  a  summer-suit.  Ask  me  questions  concerning 
to-morrow. 

Scand.  Ask  him,  Mr.  Foresight. 

For.  Pray,  what  will  be  done  at  courtl 

Val.  Scandal  will  tell  you — I  am  honesty;  I 
never  come  there. 

For.  In  the  city? 

Val.  Oh  !  prayers  will  be  said  in  empty  churches, 
at  the  usual  hours.  Yet  you  will  see  such  zealous 
faces  behind  counters,  as  if  religion  were  to  be 
sold  in  every  shop.  Oh  !  things  will  go  metbodi- 
cally  in  the  city.  Husbands  and  wives  will  drive 
distinct  trades  ;  and  care  and  pleasure  separately 
occupy  the  family.  But,  hold  !  I  must  examine 
you  Ijefore  I  go  further;  you  look  suspiciously. 
Are  you  a  husband  1  . 

For.  I  am  married. 

Val.  Poor  creature  !  Is  your  wife  of  Covent 
Garden  parish  T 

For.  No  ;  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields. 

Val.  Alas!  poor  man  I  his  eyes  are  sunk,  and 
his  hands  shrivelled ;  his  legs  dwindled,  and  his 
back  bowed.  Pray,  pray  for  a  metamorphosis. 
Change  Ihy  shape,  and  shake  off  age  ;  get  thee 
Medea's  kettle,  and  be  boiled  anew  ;  come  forth, 
with  labouring  callous  hands,  a  chine  of  steel  and 
Atlas'  shoulders.  Let  Taliacotius  trim  the  calves 
of  twenty  chairmen,  and  make  thee  pedestals  to 
stand  erect  upon,  and  look  matrimony  in  the  face. 
Ha,  ha,  ha !  that  a  man  should  have  a  stomach  to 
a  wedding-supper,  when  the  pigeons  ought  rather 
to  be  laid  to  bis  feet.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

For.  His  frenzy  is  very  high  now,  Mr.  Scandal. 

Scand.  I  believe  it  is  a  spring-lide. 

For.  Very  likelj',  truly;  you  understand  these 
matters.  Mr.  Scandal,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
confer  with  you  about  these  things  which  he  has 
uttered.  His  sayings  are  very  mysterious  and 
Lieroglyphical. 

Val.  Oh !  why  would  Angelica  be  absent  from 
my  eyes  so  long  I 

Jer.  She's  here,  sir. 

Mrs.  For,  Now,  sister. 

Mrs.  F.  Oh,  lord  !  what  must  I  say? 

Scand.  Humour  him,  madam,  by  all  means. 

Val.  Where  is  she"!  Oh!  I  see  her.  She  comes 
like  riches,  health,  and  liberty,  at  once,  to  a  de- 
spairing, starving,  and  abandoned  wretch.  Oh ! 
welcome,  welcome! 


Mrs.F.  How  d'ye,  sir?  can  I  gerve  you? 

Val.  Harkye!  I  have  a  secret  to  tell  yon:  Bn- 
dymion  and  the  moon  shall  meet  us  upon  Mount 
Latmos,  and  we'll  be  married  in  the  dead  of  night. 
But  say  not  a  word.  Hymen  shall  put  his  torch 
into  a  dark  lantern,  that  it  may  be  secret ;  and  Juno 
shall  give  her  peacock  poppy-water,  that  he  may 
fold  his  ogling  tail ;  and  Argus'  hundred  eyes  be 
shut,  eh?     Nobody  shall  know  hut  Jeremy. 

Mrs.F.  No,  no;  we'll  keep  it  secret;  it  shall 
be  done  presently. 

Val.  "The  sooner  the  better ;  Jeremy,  come  hi- 
ther— closer,  that  none  may  overhear  us.  Jeremy, 
I  can  tell  you  news.  Angelica  is  turned  nun  ;  and 
I  am  turned  friar  :  and  yet  we'll  marry  one  ano- 
ther in  spite  of  the  pope.  Get  me  a  cowl  and 
beads,  that  I  may  play  my  part;  for  she'll  meet 
me  two  hours  hence  in  black  and  white,  and  a  long 
veil  to  cover  the  project;  and  we  won't  see  one 
another's  faces,  till  we  have  done  something  to  be 
ashamed  of;  and  then  we'll  blush  once  for  all. 

Jer.  I'll  take  care  and — 

Val,  Whisper. 

Enter  ANGELICA  and  Tattle. 

Atig.  Nay,  Mr.  Tattle,  if  you  make  love  to  me, 
you  spoil  my  design ;  for  I  intend  to  make  you  my 
confidant. 

Scand.  How's  this  !  Tattle  making  love  to  An- 
gelica! 

Tatt.  But,  madam,  to  throw  away  your  person, 
such  a  person,  and  such  a  fortune,  on  a  madman  ! 

Ang.  I  never  loved  him  till  he  was  mad;  but 
don't  tell  anybody  so. 

Tatt.  Tell,  madam !  alas !  yoa  don't  know  me. 
I  have  much  ado  to  tell  your  ladyship  how  long  I 
have  been  in  love  with  you  ;  but,  encouraged  by 
the  impossibility  of  Valentine's  making  any  more 
addresses  to  you,  I  have  ventured  to  declare  the 
very  inmost  passion  of  my  heart.  Oh  !  madam, 
look  upon  us  both.  There  you  see  the  ruins  of  a 
poor  decayed  creature  !  Here,  a  complete  lively 
figure,  with  youth  and  health,  and  all  his  five 
senses  in  perfection,  madam;  and  to  all  this,  the 
most  passionate  lover. 

Ang.  Oh!  fie  for  shame,  hold  your  tongue.  A 
passionate  lover,  and  five  senses  in  perfection ! 
When  you  are  as  mad  as  Valentine,  I'll  believe 
you  love  me  ;  and  the  maddest  shall  take  me. 

Val.  It  is  enough.     Ah!  who's  there? 

Mrs.F.  Oh,  lord  !  her  coming  will  spoil  all.  (To 
Jeremy. ) 
.      Jer.  No,  no,  madam  ;  he  won't  know  her ;  if 
he  should,  I  can  persuade  him. 

Val.  Scandal,  who  are  these?  Foreigners?  If 
they  are,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think.  Get  away  all 
the  company  but  Angelica,  that  I  may  discover  my 
design  to  her.  (^Whispers.) 

Scand.  I  will.  I  have  discovered  something  of 
Tattle,  that  is  of  a  piece  with  Mrs.  Frail.  Ho 
courts  Angelica:  if  we  could  contrive  to  couple 
them  together — Harkye  ! — (  Whispers.') 

Mrs.F.  He  won't  know  yon,  cousin;  he  knows 
nobody. 

For.  But  he  knows  more  than  anybody.  Oh ! 
niece,  he  knows  things  past  and  to  come,  and  all 
the  profound  secrets  of  time. 

Tatt.  Look  you,  Mr.  Foresight;  it  is  not  my 
way  to  make  many  words  of  matters,  and  so  I 
sha'n't  say  much.  But,  in  short,  d'ye  see,  I  will 
hold  you  a  hundred  pounds,  now,  that  I  knonr 
more  secrets  than  he. 

For.  How  ?  I  cannot  read  that  knowledge  in 
your  face,  Mr.  Tattle.     Pray  what  do  yon  know? 

Tatt.  Why,  d'ye  think  I'll  tell  you,  sir?  Read 
it  in  my  face!  No,  sir,  it  is  written  in  my  heart; 
and  safer  there,  sir,  than  letters  written  in  juice  of 
lemon,  for  no  fire  can  fetch  it  out.  I'm  no  blab,  sir. 

Val.  Acquaint  Jeremy  with  it:  he  may  easily 
bring  it  about.  They  are  welcome,  and  I'll  tell 
them  so  myself.  (To  Scandal.)  What,  do  you  look 
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strange  upon  me  ?  Then  I  inuai  be  plain  :  (com- 
ing itp  to  them)  I  am  honest  J,  and  bate  an  old  ac- 
quaintance with  a  new  face.  {Scandal  goes  aside 
with  Jeremy.) 

Tatt,  Do  you  know  nie,  Valentine? 

Val.  You  ?  Who  are  you?  I  hope  not. 

Tatt.  I  am  Jack  Tattle,  your  friend. 

Val.  My  friend!  what  to  do?  I'm  no  married 
man,  and  thou  canst  not  lie  with  my  wife.  I  am 
very  poor,  and  thou  canst  not  borrow  money  of 
me.     Then  what  employment  have  I  for  a  friend  1 

Tatt.  Ha  !  a  good  open  speaker,  and  not  to  be 
trusted  with  a  secret. 

Atig.  Do  you  know  me,  Valentine? 

Val.  Oh  !  very  well. 

Ang.  Who  am  I  ? 

Val.  You're  a  woman  ;  one  to  whom  nature  gave 
beauty,  when  it  grafted  roses  on  a  briar.  You  are 
the  reflection  of  heaven  in  a  pond  ;  and  he  that 
leaps  at  you  is  sunk.  You  are  all  white  ;  a  sheet 
of  lovely  spotless  paper,  Avhen  you  were  first  born; 
but  you  are  to  be  scrawled  and  blotted  by  every 
goose's  quill.  I  know  j'ou  ;  for  I  loved  a  woman, 
and  loved  her  so  long,  that  I  found  out  a  strange 
thing;   I  found  out  what  a  woman  is  good  for. 

Tatt.  Ay,  pr'yihee,  what's  that? 

Val.  Why,  to  keep  a  secret. 

Tatt.  Oh,  lord  1 

Val.  Oh!  exceedingly  good  to  keep  a  secret; 
for  though  she  should  tell,  yet  she  is  not  believed. 

Tatt.  Ha  !  good  again,  faith. 

Jer.  I'll  do't,  sir. 

Scand.  Mr.  Foresight,  we  had  best  leave  hira. 
He  may  grow  outrageous,  and  do  mischief. 

For.  I  will  be  directed  by  you.  [Exit  Foresight. 

Jer.  (To  Mrs.  Frail.)  You'll  meet,  madam.  I'll 
take  care  everything  shall  be  ready. 

Mrs.  F.  Thou  shalt  do  what  thou  wilt;  in  short, 
I  will  deny  thee  nothing. 

Tatt.  Madam,  shall  I  wait  upon  yon?  (To  Aug.) 

Ang.tio;V\\  stay  with  him.  Mr.  Scandal  will 
protect  me.  Aunt,  Mr.  Tattle  desires  you  would 
give  him  leave  to  wait  upon  you. 

Tatt.  Pox  on't !  there's  no  coming  off,  now  she 
Las  said  that — Madam,  will  you  do  me  the  honour! 

Mrs.  For.  Mr.  Tattle  might  have  used  less  cere- 
mony.    [ExeutU  Mrs.  Frail,  Mrs.  For.  and  Tattle. 

Scand.  Jeremy,  follow  Tattle.  [Exit  Jer. 

Ang.  Mr.  Scandal,  I  only  stay  till  my  maid 
comes,  and  because  I  have  a  mind  to  be  rid  of  Mr. 
Tattle. 

Scand.  Madam,  I  am  ver}'  glad  that  I  overheard 
abetter  reason  which  you  gave  to  Mr.  Tattle;  for 
his  impertinence  forced  you  to  acknowledge  a 
kindness  for  Valentine,  which  you  denied  to  all  his 
sufferings  and  my  solicitations.  So,  I'll  leave  him 
to  make  use  of  the  discovery  ;  and  your  ladyship 
to  the  free  confession  of  your  inclinations. 

Ang.  Oh!  heavens,  you  won't  leave  me  alone 
with  a  madman  ? 

Scand.  No,  madam;  I  only  leave  a  madman  to 
bis  remedy.  [Exit. 

Val.  Madam,  you  need  not  be  very  much  afraid, 
for  I  fancy  I  begin  to  come  to  myself. 

Ang.  Ay,  but  if  I  don't  fit  you,  I'll  be  hanged. 
•  (^Aside.) 

Val.  You  see  what  disguises  love  makes  us  put 
on.  Gods  have  been  in  counterfeited  shapes  for 
the  same  reason ;  and  the  divine  part  of  me,  my 
mind,  has  worn  this  masque  of  madness,  and  this 
motley  livery,  only  as  the  slave  of  love  and  me- 
nial creature  of  your  beauty. 

Ang,  Mercy  on  me,  how  he  talks!  Poor  Va- 
lentine ! 

Val.  Nay,  faith,  now  let  us  understand  one  ano- 
ther; hypocrisy  apart.  The  comedy  draws  to- 
wards an  end;  and  let  us  think  of  leaving  acting, 
and  be  ourselves  ;  and  since  you  have  loved  me, 
you  must  own,  J  have  at  length  deserved  you  should 
confess  it. 


Ang.  (Sighs.)  I  would  I  had  loved  you  ;  for 
heaven  knows,  I  pity  you  ;  and,  could  I  have 
foreseen  ■  the  bad  efteots,  I  would  have  striven ; 
but  that's  too  late. 

Vat.  What  bad  effects?  what's  too  late?  My 
seeming  madness  has  deceived  ray  father,  and  pro- 
cured me  time  to  think  of  means  to  reconcile  me  to 
him,  and  preserve  the  right  of  my  inheritance  to 
his  estate;  which,  otherwise,  by  articles,  I  must 
this  morning  have  resigned.  And  this  I  had  in- 
formed you  of  to-day,  but  you  were  gone  before  I 
knew  you  had  been  here. 

Ang.  How  !  I  thought  your  love  of  me  had 
caused  this  transport  in  jour  soul ;  which,  it  seems, 
you  only  counterfeited  for  mercenary  ends  and  sor- 
did interest. 

Val.  Nay,  now  you  do  me  wrong;  for,  if  any 
interest  was  considered,  it  was  your's  ;  since  I 
thought  I  wanted  more  than  love  to  make  me  wor- 
thy of  you. 

Ang.  Then  you  thought  me  mercenary  ;  but  how 
am  I  deluded  bj'  this  interval  of  sense,  to  reason 
with  a  madman  ! 

Val.  Oh  !  'tis  barbarous  to  misunderstand  me 
longer. 

Enter  JEREMY. 

Atig.  Oh  !  here's  a  reasonable  creature  ;  sure 
he  will  not  have  the  impudence  to  persevere  ! 
Come,  Jeremy,  acknowledge  your  trick,  and  con- 
fess your  master's  madness  counterfeit. 

Jer.  Counterfeit,  madam!  I'll  maintain  him  to 
be  as  absolutely  and  substantially  mad  as  any 
freeholder  in  Bedlam.  Nay,  he's  as  mad  as  any 
projector,  fanatic,  chemist,  lover,  or  poet,  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Val.  Sirrah  !  you  lie  ;  I'm  not  mad. 

Ajig.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  you  see  he  denies  it. 

Jer.  Oh,  lord  !  madam,  did  you  ever  know  any 
madman  mad  enough  to  own  it? 

Val.  Sol !  can't  you  apprehend  ? 

Ang.  Why,  he  talked  very  sensibly  just  now. 

Jer.  Yes,  madam  ;  he  has  intervals  :  but  you 
see  he  begins  to  look  wild  again  now. 

Val,  Why,  you  thick-sculled  rascal,  I  tell  you 
the  farce  is  done,  and  I'll  be  mad  no  longer.  (Beats 
him.) 

Ang.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  is  he  mad  or  no,  Jeremy? 

Jer.  Partly,  I  think ;  for  he  does  not  know  his 
own  mind  two  hours.  I'm  sure  I  left  him  just  now 
in  the  humour  to  be  mad  ;  and  I  think  I  have  not 
found  him  very  quiet  at  the  present.  (Knocking 
without.)  Who's  there?  [Exit. 

Val.  Go  see,  you  sot!  I'm  very  glad  that  I  can 
move  your  mirth,  though  not  your  compassion. 

Ang.  I  did  not  think  you  had  apprehension 
enough  to  be  exceptions  ;  but  madmen  shew  them- 
selves most  by  over-pretending  to  a  sound  under- 
standing, as  drunken  men  do  by  over-acting  so- 
briety. I  was  half  inclining  to  believe  you,  till  I 
accidentally  touched  upon  your  tender  part.  But 
now  you  have  restored  me  to  my  former  opinion 
and  compassion. 

Re-enter  Jeremy. 

Jer.  Sir,  your  father  has  sent  to  know  if  you 
are  any  better  yet.  Will  you  please  to  be  mad, 
sir,  or  how  1 

Val.  Stupidity!  you  know  the  penalty  of  all  I'm 
worth  must  pay  lor  the  confession  of  my  senses. 
I'm  mad,  and  will  be  mad,  to  everybody  but  this 
lady. 

Jer.  So  ;  just  the  very  reverse  of  truth.     But  ly- 
ing is  a  figure  in  speech,  that  interlards  the  great- 
est part  of  my  conversation.     Madam,  your  lady- 
ship's woman.  [Exit. 
Enter  JENNY. 

Ang.  Well,  have  you  been  there?    Come  hither. 

Jenny.    Yes,    madam ;   Sir  Sampson   will   wait 
upon  you  presently.     (Aside  to  Angelica.) 
-  Val.  You  are  not  leaving  me  in  this  uncertainty? 

Ang,  Would  anything  but  a  niadman  complain 
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of  uncertainty  ?  Uncertainty  and  expectation  are 
tlie  joys  of  life.  Security  is  an  insipid  thing  ;  and 
the  overtaking  and  possessing  of  a  wish,  disco- 
vers tlie  folly  of  the  chase.  Never  let  us  know  one 
another  belter ;  for  the  pleasure  of  a  masquerade 
is  done,  when  we  come  to  shew  our  facesi  But 
I'll  tell  you  two  things  before  I  leave  you  ;  I  am 
not  the  fool  you  take  me  for ;  and  you  are  mad, 
and  don't  know  it.         \^Exettnt  Angelica  and  Jenny. 

Re-enter  Jeremy, 

Vol.  From  a  riddle  you  can  expect  nothing  but 
a  riddle.  There's  my  instruction,  and  the  moral 
of  my  lesson. 

■Jer.  What,  is  the  lady  gone  again,  sir?  I  hope 
you  understood  one  anotlier  before  she  went? 

Val.  Understood !  she  is  harder  to  be  under- 
stood than  a  piece  of  Egyptian  antiquity',  or  an 
Irish  manuscript;  you  may  pore  till  you  spoil 
your  ej'es,  and  not  improve  your  kuowledge. 

Jer.  I  have  heard  them  say,  sir,  they  read  hard 
Hebrew  books  backwards.  May  be,  you  begin  to 
read  at  the  wrong  end. 

Val.  Yet,  while  she  does  not  seem  to  hate  me,  I 
will  pursue  her,  and  know  her,  if  it  be  possible, 
in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  my  satirical  friend,  who 
says, — 

That  toomen  are  like  tricks  by  slight  of  hand; 

Which,  to  admire,  we  should  not  understand. 

[JExeutit. 
ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — A  Room  in  Foresight's  house. 

Enter  ANGELICA  anrf  Jenny. 

Ang.  Where  is  Sir  Sampson  ■?  Did  you  not  tell 
me  he  would  be  here  before  me"? 

Jenny.  He's  at  the  great  glass  in  the  dining- 
room,  madam,  setting  his  cravat  and  wig. 

Any.  Howl  I'm  glad  on't.  If  he  has  a  mind  I 
should  like  him,  it's  a  sign  he  likes  me ;  and  that's 
more  than  half  my  design. 

Jenny.  I  hear  him,  madam. 

Ang.  Leave  me;  and,  d'ye  hear?  if  Valentine 
should  come,  or  send,  I  am  not  to  be  spoken  with. 

[Exit  Jenny. 

Enter  Sir  Sampson  Legend. 

Sir  S.  I  have  not  been  honoured  with  the  com- 
mands of  a  fair  lady  a  g^eat  while.  Ods  !  madam, 
you  have  revived  me — not  since  I  was  five  and 
thirty. 

Ang.  Why,  you  have  no  great  reason  to  com- 
plain, Sir  Sampson  ;  that's  not  long  ago. 

SirS.  Zooks  !  but  it  is,  madam;  a  very  great 
while  to  a  man  that  admires  a  tine  woman  as 
liiuch  as  I  do. 

Ang.  You're  an  absolute  courtier.  Sir  Samp- 
son. 

SirS,  Not  at  all,  madam.  Odsbnd!  you  wrong 
me  :  I  am  not  so  old  neither  to  be  a  bare  courtier, 
only  a  man  of  words.  Come,  come  ;  let  me  tell 
you,  you  women  think  a  man  old  too  soon;  faith 
and  troth,  you  do.  Come,  don't  despise  fifty;  ods! 
fifty,  in  a  hale  constitution,  is  no  such  contempti- 
ble age ! 

Ang.  Fifty  a  contemptible  age!  not  at  all:  a 
very  fashionable  age,  I  think  ;  I  assure  you,  I 
know  very  considerable  beaux,  that  set  a  good 
face  upon  fifty.  Fifty  !  I  have  seen  fifty  in  aside- 
box,  by  candle-light,  out-blossom  five  and  twenty. 

SirS.  Outsides,  outsides!  a  pize  take  them, 
mere  outsides.  Hang  your  side-box  beaux  ;  no, 
I'm  none  of  those,  none  of  your  forced  trees,  that 
pretend  to  blossom  in  the  fall,  and  bud  when  they 
should  bring  forth  fruit.  I  am  of  a  long-lived  race, 
and  inherit  vigour.  None  of  ray  ancestors  married 
till  fifty;  yet  they  begot  soms  and  daughters  till 
fourscore.  I  am  of  your  patriarchs;  I,  a  branch 
of  one  of  your  antediluvian  families,  fellows  that 
the  flood  could  not  wash  away.     Well,  madam, 


what  are  your  commands  ?   Has  any  young  rogue 
afl'routed  you,  and  shall  I  cut  his  throat ;  or — 

Ang.  No,  Sir  Sampson,  I  have  no  quarrel  upon 
my  hands  ;  I  have  more  ocoasion  for  your  conduct 
than  your  courage  at  this  time.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I'm  weary  of  living  single,  and  want  a  hus- 
band. 

SirS.  Madam,  you  deserve  a  good  husband; 
and  'twere  pity  you  should  be  thrown  away  upon 
any  of  these  young  idle  rogues  about  the  town. 
Od  !  there's  ne'er  a  young  fellow  worth  hanging; 
that  is,  a  very  young  fellow. 

Ang.  Therefore,  I  ask  your  advice.  Sir  Sampson. 
I  have  fortune  enough  to  make  any  man  easy  that 
I  can  like  ;  if  there  were  such  a  thing  as  a  young 
agreeable  man,  with  a  reasonable  stock  of  good 
nature  and  sense  ;  for  I  would  neither  have  an  ab- 
solute wit,  nor  a  fool. 

Sir  S,  Od  !  you  are  hard  to  please,  madam  :  to 
find  a  young  fellow  that  is  neither  a  wit  in  his  own 
eye,  nor  a  fool  in  tlie  eye  of  the  world,  is  a  very 
hard  task.  But,  faith  and  troth,  you  speak  very 
discreetly.  I  hate  a  wit ;  I  had  a  son  that  was 
spoiled  among  them  ;  a  good  hopeful  lad,  till  he 
learned  to  be  a  wit,  and  might  have  risen  in  the 
state.  But,  a  plague  on't!  his  wit  ran  him  out  of 
his  money,  and  now  his  poverty  has  run  him  out 
of  his  wits. 

Ang.  Sir  Sampson,  as  your  friend,  I  must  tell 
you,  you  are  ver}'  much  abused  in  that  matter; 
he's  no  more  mad  than  you  are. 

Sir  S.  How,  madam  !  would  I  could  prove  it. 

Ang.  I  can  tell  you  how  that  may  be  done  ;  but 
it  is  a  thing  that  would  make  me  appear  to  be  too 
much  concerned  in  your  affairs. 

Sir  S.  Odsbud  !  1  believe  she  likes  me.  (Aside.) 
If  I  had  Peru  in  one  hand,  and  Mexico  in  t'other, 
and  the  eastern  empire  under  my  feet;  it  would 
make  me  only  a  more  glorious  victim  to  be  ofler- 
ed  at  the  shrine  of  your  beauty. 

Ang.  Bless  me.  Sir  Sampson,  what's  the  matter? 

SirS.  Od  !  madam,  I  love  you;  and  if  you  would 
take  my  advice  in  a  husband — 

Ang.  Hold,  hold  !  Sir  Sampson,  I  asked  your 
advice  for  a  husband,  and  you  are  giving  me  your 
consent.  I  was,  indeed,  thinking  to  propose 
something  like  it  in  jest,  to  satisfy  you  about  Va- 
lentine ;  for  if  a  match  were  seemingly  carried  on 
between  you  and  me,  it  would  oblige  him  to  throw 
olf  his  disguise  of  madness,  in  apprehension  of 
losing  me  ;  for,  you  know,  he  has  long  pretended 
a  passion  for  me. 

Sir  S.  Gadzooks  !  a  most  ingenious  contrivance, 
if  we  were  to   go  through  with  it.     But  why  must 
the  match  only  be  se 
it  be  a  real  contract. 

Ang.  Oh,  fie  !  Sir  Sampson,  what  would  the  world 
say? 

Sir  S,  Say !  They  would  say  you  were  a  wise 
woman,  and  I  a  happy  man.  Od  !  madam,  I'll 
love  you  as  long  as  1  live,  and  leave  you  a  good 
jointure  when  l  die. 

Ang.  Ay,  but  that  is  not  in  your  power.  Sir 
Sampson  ;  for  when  Valentine  confesses  himself  in 
his  senses,  he  must  make  over  his  inheritance  to 
his  younger  brother. 

Sir  S.  Od  !  j'ou're  cunning  ;  a  warj'  baggage. 
Faith  and  troth,  I  like  you  the  better.  Hut,  I 
warrant  you,  T  have  a  proviso  in  the  obligation  in 
favour  of  myself.  Body  o'  me  !  I  have  a  trick  to 
turn  the  settlement  upon  the  issue  male  of  oar 
two  bodies  begotten.  Odsbud  !  let  us  find  chil- 
dren, and  I'll  find  an  estate. 

Ang.  Will  you  !  Well,  do  you  find  the  estate, 
and  le!.ve  the  other  to  me. 

SirS.  Oh  !  rogue  !  but  I'll  trust  you.  And  will 
you  consent!  Is  it  a  match,  then? 

Any.  Let  me  consult  my  lawyer  concerning  this 
obligation;  and  if  I  find  what  you  propose  practi- 
cable, I'll  give  you  my  answer. 


the  match  only  be  seemingly  carried  on  ?     Od  !  let 
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Sir  S.  With  all  my  heart.  Come  in  with  me, 
and  I'll  lend  jou  the  bond.  Odso  !  here's  some- 
bodj  coming.  ^Exeunt. 

Enter  Tattle  and  Jeremy. 

Tatt.  Is  not  that  she  gone  out  just  now  ■? 

Jer.  Ay,  sir,  she's  just  going  to  the  place  of  ap- 
pointment. 

Tatt.  Egad  !  thou  art  a  pretty  fellow.  But  I 
hope  you  are  secretin  your  nature;  private,  close, 
eh? 

Jer.  Oh !  sir,  for  that,  sir,  'tis  my  chief  talent ; 
I'm  as  secret  as  the  head  of  Nilas. 

Tatt.  Ay!  who's  he,  though!  A  privy  counsel- 
lor? 

Jer.  Oh  !  ignorance  !  (Aside.)  A  cunning  Egyp- 
tian, sir,  that  with  his  arms  could  overrun  the 
country,  yet  nobody  could  ever  find  out  his  head- 
quarters. 

Tatt.  Close  dog !  a  rare  fellow  amongst  the 
wenches,  I  warrant  him.  The  time  draws  nigh, 
Jeremy  ;  Angelica  will  be  veiled  like  a  nun,  and  I 
must  be  hooded  like  a  friar,  eh,  Jeremy  1 

Jer.  Ay,  sir  ;  hooded  like  a  hawk,  to  seize  at 
first  sight  upon  the  quarry.  It  is  the  whim  of  my 
master's  madness  to  be  so  dressed  ;  and  she  is  so 
in  love  with  him,  she'll  comply  with  anything  to 
please  him.  Poor  lady  !  I'm  sure  she'll  have  rea- 
son to  pray  for  me,  when  she  finds  what  a  happy 
change  she  has  made,  between  a  madman  and  so 
accomplished  a  gentleman. 

Tatt,  Ay,  faith,  so  she  will,  Jeremy  :  you're  a 
good  friend  to  her,  poor  creature!  I  swear  I  do  it 
hardly  so  much  in  consideration  of  myself,  as  com- 
passion to  her. 

Jer.  'Tis  an  act  of  charity,  sir,  to  save  a  fine 
woman  with  sixty  thousand  pounds,  from  throw- 
ing herself  away. 

Tatt.  So 'tis,  faith!  I  might  have  saved  several 
others  in  my  time  ;  but,  egad !  I  could  never  find 
in  my  heart  to  marry  anybody  before. 

Jer.  Well,  sir,  I'll  go  and  tell  her  my  master's 
coming  ;  and  meet  you  in  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
with  your  disguise,  at  your  own  lodgings.  You 
must  talk  a  little  madly  j  she  won't  distinguish  the 
tone  of  your  voice. 

Tatt.  No,  no;  let  me  alone  for  a  counterfeit. 
I'll  be  ready  for  you.  l_Exit  Jer. 

Enter  Miss  Prue. 

Miss  P.  Oh  !  Mr.  Tattle,  are  yon  here  1  I  am 
glad  I  have  found  you.  I  have  been  looking  up  and 
down  for  you  like  anything,  till  I  am  as  tired  as 
anything  in  the  world. 

Tatt.  Oh !  plague ;  how  shall  I  get  rid  of  this 
foolish  girH     (Aside.) 

Miss  P.  Oh !  I  have  pure  news,  I  can  tell  you 
pure  news  ;  I  must  not  marry  the  seaman  now,  my 
father  says  so.  Why  won't  you  be  my  husband  1 
You  say  you  love  me,  and  you  won't  be  my  hus- 
band ;  and  I  know  you  may  be  my  husband  now, 
if  you  please. 

Tatt.  Oh!  fie.  miss!    Who  told  you  so,  child? 

Miss  P.  Why,  my  father;  I  told  him  that  you 
loved  me. 

Tatt.  Oh !  fie,  miss !  Why  did  you  do  so  ?  and 
who  told  you  so,  child  ? 

MissP.  Who!  why  yon  did,  did  not  yon? 

Tatt.  Oh !  plague  !  that  was  yesterday,  miss  ; 
that  was  a  great  while  ago,  child.  I  have  been 
asleep  since  ;  slept  a  whole  night,  and  did  not  so 
much  as  dream  of  the  matter. 

MissP.  Psha!  Oh!  but  I  dreamt  that  it  was 
so,  though. 

Tatt,  Ay,  but  your  father  will  tell  you,  that 
dreams  come  by  contraries,  child.  Oh,  fie!  what, 
we  must  not  love  one  another  now.  Psha!  that 
would  be  a  foolish  thing,  indeed.  Fie,  fie  !  you're 
a  woman  now,  and  must  think  of  a  new  man  every 
morning,  and  forget  him  every  night.  No,  no  ; 
to  marry  is  to  be  a  child  again,  and  play  with  the 


same  rattle  always.     Oh,  fie  !  marrying  is  a  paw 
thing. 

Miss  P.  Well,  but  don't  you  love  me  as  well  as 
you  did  last  night,  then  ? 

Tatt.  No,  no,  child  ;  you  would  not  have  me. 

MissP.  No?  Yes,  but  I  would,  though. 

Tatt.  Psha  !  but  I  tell  you,  you  would  not.  Yoa 
forget  you  are  a  woman,  and  don't  know  your  own 
mind. 

MissP.  But  here's  my  father,  and  he  knows  my 
mind. 

Enter  FORESIGHT. 

For.  Oh !  Mr.  Tattle,  your  servant;  you  are  a 
close  man  ;  but,  methinks,  your  love  to  my  daughter 
was  a  secret  I  might  have  been  trusted  with  ;  or 
had  you  a  mind  to  try  if  I  could  discover  it  by  ray 
art  ?  _  Hum,  ha !  I  think  there  is  something  in  your 
physiognomy  that  has  a  resemblance  of  her;  and 
the  girl  is  like  me. 

Tatt.  And  so  you  would  infer,  that  you  and  I 
are  alike.  What  does  the  old  prig  mean  ?  I'll  ban- 
ter him,  and  laugh  at  him,  and  leave  him.  (Aside.) 
I  fancy  you  have  a  wrong  notion  of  faces. 

For.  How?  what"!  a  wrong  notion  !    How  so  ? 

Tatt,  In  the  way  of  art,  I  have  some  taking  fea- 
tures, not  obvious  to  vulgar  eyes,  that  are  indica- 
tive of  a  sudden  turn  of  good  fortune  in  the  lottery 
of  wives ;  and  promise  a  great  beauty  and  great 
fortune,  reserved  alone  for  me,  by  a  private  in- 
trigue of  destiny,  kept  secret  from  the  piercing 
eye  of  perspecuity,  from  all  astrologers,  and  the 
stars  themselves. 

For.  How  1  I  will  make  it  appear  that  what  you 
say  is  impossible. 

Tatt,  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  am  in  haste — 

For,  For  what? 

Tatt,  To  be  married,  sir — married ! 

For.  Ay,  but  pray  take  me   along  with  you,  sir. 

Tatt,  No,  sir  ;  it  is  to  be  done  privately  j  I  never 
make  confidants. 

For.  Well  ;  but  my  consent,  I  mean.  You 
won't  marry  my  daughter  without  my  consent? 

Tatt.  Who,  I,  sir?  I  am  au  absolute  stranger  to 
you  and  your  daughter,  sir. 

For.  Heyday  !  What  time  of  the  moon  is  this  1 

Tatt.  Very  true,  sir ;  and  desire  to  continue  so. 
I  have  no  more  love  for  your  daughter,  than  I  have 
likeness  of  you  :  and  I  have  a  secret  in  my  heart, 
which  you  would  be  glad  to  know,  and  sha'u't 
know ;  and  yet  you  shallknow  it,  too,  and  be  sorry 
for  it  afterwards.  I'd  have  you  know,  sir,  that  I 
am  as  knowing  as  the  stars,  and  as  secret  as  the 
night.  And  I'm  going  to  be  married  just  now,  yet 
did  not  know  of  it  half  an  hour  ago,  and  the  lady 
stays  for  me,  and  does  not  know  of  it  yet.  There's 
a  mystery  for  you  !  I  know  you  love  to  untie  diffi- 
culties. Or,  if  you  can't  solve  this,  stay  here  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  I'll  come  and  explain  it  to 
you.  lExit. 

MissP,  Oh!  father,  why  will  you  let  him  go? 
Won't  you  make  him  to  be  my  husband  7 

For.  Mercy  on  us!  what  do  these  lunacies  por- 
tend?    Alas  !  he's  mad,  child,  stark  wild  ! 

Miss  P.  What,  and  must  not  I  have  e'er  a  hus- 
band, then?  What,  must  I  go  to  bed  to  nurse 
again,  and  be  a  child  as  long. as  she's  an  old  wo- 
man? Indeed,  but  I  won't.  For,  now  my  mind  is 
set  upon  a  man,  I  will  have  a  man  some  way  or 
other. 

For.  Oh!  fearful!  I  think  the  girl's  influenced, 
too.    Hussy!  you  shall  have  a  rod. 

Miss  P.  A  fiddle  of  a  rod !  I'll  have  a  husband  ; 
and  if  you  won't  get  me  one,  I'll  get  one  for  my- 
self. I'll  marry  our  Robin,  the  butler;  he  says 
be  loves  me  :  and  he's  a  handsome  man,  and  shall 
be  my  husband  :  I  warrant  he'll  be  my  husband, 
and  thank  me,  too  ;  for  he  told  me  so. 
Enter  Nurse, 

For,  Did  he  so?  I'll  despatch  him  for  it  pre- 
sently !  Rogue  !    Oh  I  Nurse,  come  hither. 
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Nurse.  What  is  your  worship's  pleasure? 

For.  Here,  take  your  young  mistress,  and  look 
her  np  presently,  till  farther  orders  from  me.  Not 
a  word,  hussy ;  do  what  I  bid  you.  No  reply  : 
away!  and  bid  Robin  make  ready  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  plate  and  linen,  d'ye  hear"!  Begone, 
when  I  bid  you.  lExeimt  Nurse  and  Miss  P. 

£n<er  Mrs.  Foresight  and  Scandal. 

Mrs.  For.  What's  the  matter,  husband? 

For.  'Tis  not  convenient  to  tell  you  now.  Mr. 
Scatidal,  heaven  keep  us  all  in  our  senses!  I  fear 
there  is  a  contagious  frenzy  abroad.  How  does 
Valentine"? 

Scand.  Oh!  I  hope  he  will  do  well  again.  I 
have  a  message  from  him  to  your  niece  Angelica. 

For.  I  think  she  has  not  returned  since  she 
went  abroad  with  Sir  Sampson. 

Enter  Ben. 
Here's  Mr.  Benjamin  ;  he  can  tell  us  if  his  father 
be  come  home. 

Ben.  Who?  Father?  Ay,  he's  come  home 
with  a  vengeance! 

Mrs.  For.  Why,  what's  the  matter? 

Ben.  Matter!   Why,  he's  mad. 

For.  Mercy  on  us  !   I  was  afraid  of  this. 

Ben.  And  there's  a  handsome  young  woman,  she, 
as  thej  say,  brother  Val  went  mad  for;  she's  mad, 
too,  I  think. 

For.  Oh  !  my  poor  niece,  my  poor  niece  !  is  she 
gone,  too?     Well,  I  shall  run  mad  next. 

Mrs.  For.  Well,  but  how  mad?  how  d'ye  mean? 

Ben.  Nay,  I'll  give  you  leave  to  guess  ;  I'll  un- 
dertake to  make  a  voyage  to  Antigua.  No ;  I 
mayn't  say  so,  neither ;  but  I'll  sail  as  far  as  Leg- 
horn, and  back  again,  before  you  shall  guess  at 
the  matter,  and  do  nothing  else.  Mess  !  you  may 
take  in  all  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  not  hit 
the  right. 

Mrs.  For.  Your  experiment  will  take  up  a  little 
too  much  time. 

Ben.  Why,  then,  I'll  tell  you:  there's  a  new 
wedding  upon  the  stocks,  and  they  two  area-going 
to  be  married  to  rights. 

Scarid.  Who? 

Ben.  Why,  father,  and — the  young  woman — I 
can't  hit  her  name. 

Scand.  Angelica? 

Ben.  Ay,  the  same.  [ble  I 

Mrs.  For.  Sir  Sampson  and  Angelica?  Impossi- 

Ben.  That  may  be ;  but  I'm  sure  it  is  as  I  tell 
you, 

Scand.  'Sdeath  !  it  is  a  jest.     I  can't  believe  it. 

Ben.  Lookye,  friend;  it  is  nothing  to  me,  whe- 
ther you  believe  it  or  no.  What  I  say  is  true, 
d'ye  see  ;  they  are  married,  or  just  going  to  be 
married,  I  know  not  which. 

For.  Well,  but  they  are  not  mad  ;  that  is,  not  lu- 
natic? 

Ben.  I  don't  know  what  you  may  call  madness, 
but  she's  mad  for  a  husband,  and  he's  horn-mad,  I 
think,  or  they'd  never  make  a  match  together. 
Here  they  come. 

Enter  Sir  Sampson  Legend,  Angelica,  and 

BrCKRAM. 

SirS.  Where's  this  old  soothsayer  ?  this  uncle 
of  mine  elect. — Aha!  old  Foresight!  uncle  Fore- 
sight I  wish  me  joy,  uncle  Foresight,  double'joy, 
both  as  uncle  and  astrologer  :  here's  a  conjunction 
that  was  not  foretold  in  your  Kphemeris.  The 
brightest  star  in  the  blue  firmament  is  shot  from 
above  ;  and  I'm  lord  of  the  ascendant.  Od !  you're 
an  old  fellow.  Foresight,  uncle  I  mean;  a  very 
old  fellow,  uncle  Foresight  ;  and  yet  yon  shall  live 
to  dance  at  my  wedding  ;  faith  and  troth,  you  shall. 
Od  !  we'll  have  the  music  of  the  spheres  for  thee, 
old  Lilly,  that  we  will ;  and  thou  shalt  lead  up  a 
dance  in  via  lactea. 


For.  I'm  thunderstruck !  You  are  not  raarried 
to  my  niece? 

Sir  S.  Not  absolutely  raarried,  uncle  ;  but  very 
near  it ;  within  a  kiss  of  the  matter,  as  you  see. 
(^Kisses  Angelica.) 

Ang.  'Tis  very  true,  indeed,  uncle  ;  I  hope  you'll 
be  my  father,  and  give  me. 

Sir  S.  That  he  shall,  or  I'll  burn  his  globes. 

Scand.  Death  and  hell !  Where's  Valentine? 

lExit. 

Mrs.  For.  This  is  so  surprising — 

SirS.  How!  What  does  my  aunt  say?  surpris- 
ing, aunt?  not  at  all,  for  a  young  couple  to  make 
a  match  in  winter.  Not  at  all ;  it's  a  plot  to  under- 
mine cold  weather,  and  destroy  that  usurper  of  a 
bed,  called  a  warming-pan. 

Mrs.  For.  I'm  glad  to  hear  yon  hare  so  much 
fire  in  you.  Sir  Sampson. 

Ben.  Mess !  I  fear  his  fire's  little  better  than 
tinder. 

Sir  S.  Why,  you  impudent  tarpaulin  !  sirrah, 
do  you  bring  your  forecastle  jests  upon  your  fa- 
ther ?  But  I  shall  be  even  with  you  ;  I  won't  give 
you  a  groat.  Mr.  Buckram,  is  the  conveyance  so 
worded,  that  nothing  can  possibly  descend  to  this 
scoundrel?  I  would  not  so  much  as  have  him  have 
the  prospect  of  an  estate,  though  there  were  no 
way  to  come  to  it  but  by  the  north-east  passage. 

Buck.  Sir,  it  is  drawn  according  to  your  direc- 
tions ;  there  is  not  the  least  cranny  of  the  law  un- 
stopped. 

Ben.  Lawyer,  I  believe  there's  many  a  cranny 
and  leak  unstopped  in  your  conscience.  If  so  be 
that  one  had  a  pump  to  your  bosom,  I  believe  we 
should  discover  a  foul  hold.  They  say  a  witch  will 
sail  in  a  sieve  ;  but  I  believe  the  devil  would  not 
venture  aboard  your  conscience.  And  that's  for 
yon. 

SirS.  Hold  your  tongue,  sirrah.  How  now! 
who's  here? 

Enter  Mrs.  Frail  and  Tattle. 

Mrs.  F.  Oh  !  sister,  the  most  unlucky  accident. 

Mrs.  For.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Tatt.  Oh  !  the  two  most  unfortunate  poor  crea- 
tures in  the  world  we  are. 

For.  Bless  us  !  how  so  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Ah  !  Mr.  Tattle  and  I,  poor  Mr.  Tattle 
and  I  are— I  can't  speak  it  out. 

Tatt.  Nor  I.     But  poor  Mrs.  Frail  and  I  are- 
Mrs.  F.  Married. 

For.  Married  !  how  ? 

Tatt.  Suddenly;  before  we  knew  where  we 
were,  that  villain  Jeremy,  by  the  help  of  dis- 
guises, tricked  us  into  one  another. 

For.  Why,  you  told  me  just  now,  you  went 
hence,  in  haste,  to  be  married. 

Ang.  But  I  believe  Mr.  Tattle  meant  the  favour 
for  me,  I  thank  him>^ 

Tatt.  I  did,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved,  madam  ;  my 
intentions  were  good.  But  this  is  the  most  cruel 
thing,  to  marry,  one  does  not  know  how,  nor  why, 
nor  wherefore.  The  devil  take  me,  if  ever  I  was 
so  much  concerned  at  anything  in  my  life! 

Ang.  'Tis  very  unhappy,  if  yon  don't  care  for 
one  another. 

Tatt.  The  least  in  the  world ;  that  is,  for  my 
part,  I  speak  for  myself.  'Gad!  I  never  had  the 
least  thought  of  serious  kindness ;  I  never  liked 
anybody  less  in  my  life.  Poor  woman!  'Gad!  I'm 
sorry  for  her,  too;  for  I  have  no  reason  to  hate 
her,  neither;  but  I  believe  I  shall  lead  her  a  d — d 
sort  of  a  life, 

Mrs.  For.  He's  better  than  no  husband  at  all — 
though  he's  a  coxcomb,  (To  Mrs.  F.) 

Mrs.  F.  {To Mrs. For.)  Ay,  ay;  it's  well  it's  no 
worse.  Nay,  for  my  part,  I  always  despised  Mr. 
Tattle  of  all  things  ;  nothing  but  his  being  my  hus- 
band conid  have  made  me  like  him  less. 

Tatt.  Look  you  there,  I  thought  as  much! 
Plague  on't !  I  wish  we  could  keep  it  secret ;  why. 
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I  don't  believe  any  of  this  company  would  speak 
of  it. 

Ben.  If  yoa  suspect  me,  friend,  I'll  go  out  of  the 
room. 

Mrs.  F.  But,  my  dear,  that's  impossible;  the 
parson  and  that  rogue  Jeremy  will  publish  it. 

Tall.  Ay,  my  dear,  so  they  will,  as  you  say. 

Ang.  Oil !  you'll  agree  very  well  in  a  little  time; 
custom  will  make  it  easy  for  you. 

Tatf.  Easy  !  Plague  on't!  I  don't  believe  I  shall 
sleep  to-night. 

Sir  S.  Sleep,  quotha !  No  ;  why,  you  would  not 
sleep  on  your  wedding-night?  I'm  an  older  fellow 
than  you,  and  don't  mean  to  sleep. 

Ben.  Why,  there's  another  match  now,  as  thof  a 
couple  of  privateers  were  looking  for  a  prize,  and 
should  fall  foul  of  one  another.  I'm  sorry  for  the 
young  man  with  all  my  heart.  Look  you,  friend  !  if 
I  may  advise  you,  when  she's  going — for  that  you 
must  expect ;  I  have  experience  of  her — when  she's 
going,  let  her  go  ;  for  no  matrimony  is  tough  enough 
to  hold  her ;  and  if  she  can't  drag  her  anchor  along 
with  her,  she'll  break  her  cable,  I  can  tell  you  that. 
Who's  here,  the  madman] 

Enter  VALENTINE,  SCANDAL,  and  Jeremy. 

Val.  No  ;  here's  the  fool ;  and  if  occasion  be,  I'll 
give  it  under  my  hand. 

Sir  S.  How  now  ?  ^ 

Val.  Sir,  I  am  come  to  acknowledge  my  errors, 
and  ask  your  pardon. 

SirS.  What,  have  you  found  your  senses  at  last, 
then?    In  good  time,  sir. 

Val.  You  were  abused,  sir;  I  never  was  dis- 
tracted. 

For.  How  1  not  mad,  Mr.  Scandal  ? 

Scand.  No,  really,  sir ;  I  am  his  witness,  it  was 
all  counterfeit. 

Val.  I  thought  I  had  reasons — but  it  was  a  poor 
oontrLi'ance ;  the  effect  has  shewn  it  such. 

Sir  S.  Contrivance  !  what,  to  cheat  me"!  to  cheat 
your  father?  Sirrah,  could  you  hope  to  prosper? 

Val.  Indeed,  I  thought,  sir,  when  the  father 
endeavoured  to  undo  the  son,  it  was  a  reasonable 
return  of  nature. 

Sir  S.  Very  good,  sir.  Mr.  Buckram,  are  you 
ready?  Come,  sir,  will  you  sign  and  seal? 

Val.  If  you  please,  sir;  but  Orst,  I  would  ask 
this  lady  one  question. 

Sir  S.  Sir,  you  must  ask  me  leave  first.  That 
lady  !  no,  sir;  you  shall  ask  that  lady  no  questions 
till  you  have  asked  her  blessing,  sir;  that  lady  is 
to  be  my  wife. 

Val.  I  have  heard  as  much,  sir;  but  I  would 
have  it  from  her  own  mouth. 

Sir  S.  That  is  as  much  as  to  say,  I  lie,  sir ;  and 
you  don't  believe  what  I  say. 

Val.  Pardon  me,  sir.  But  I  reflect  that  I,  very 
lately,  counterfeited  madness:  I  don't  know  but 
the  frolic  may  go  round. 

SirS.  Come,  chuck!  satisfy  him,  answer  him. 
Come,  Mr.  Buckram,  the  pen  and  ink. 

Buck.  Here  it  is,  sir,  with  the  deed;  all  is  ready. 
(  Valentine  goes  to  Angelica.) 

Ang.  'Tis  true,  you  have  a  great  while  pretended 
love  to  me  ;  nay,  what  if  you  were  sincere  ?  Still 
you  must  pardon  me,  if  I  think  my  own  inclinations 
have  a  better  right  to  dispose  of  my  person  than 
your's. 

Sir  S.  Are  you  answered  now,  sir? 

Val.  Yes,  sir. 

SirS.  Where's  your  plot,  sir?  and  your  con- 
trivance now,  sir?  Will  you  sign,  sir?  Come,  will 
yon  sign  and  seal,  sir? 

Val.  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 


Scand.  'Sdeath!  you  are  not  mad,  indeed?  to 
ruin  yourself? 

Val.  I  have  been  disappointed  of  my  only  hope  ; 
and  he,  that  loses  hope,  may  part  with  anything.  I 
never  valued  fortune  but  as  it  was  subservient  to 
my  pleasure  ;  and  my  only  pleasure  was  to  please 
this  lady  :  I  have  made  many  vain  attempts,  and 
find,  at  last,  that  nothing  but  my  ruin  can  efl'ect 
it ;  which,  for  that  reason,  I  will  sign  to.  Give  me 
the  paper.  . 

Ang.  Generous  Valentine  !  {Aside.)  | 

Buck.  Here  is  the  deed,  sir.  ^ 

Val.  But  where  is  the  bond  by  which  I  am  obliged 
to  sign  this? 

Buck.  Sir  Sampson,  you  have  it. 

Ang.  No,  I  have  it;  and  I'll  use  it  as  I  would  j 
everything  that  is  an  enemy  to  Valentine.  (  Tears  < 
the  paper.) 

Sir  S.  How  now  ? 

Val.  Ah  ! 

Ang.  Had  I  the  world  to  give  you,  it  could  not 
make  me  worthy  of  so  generous  and  faithful  a  pas- 
sion. Here's  myhand  ;  my  heart  was  always  your's, 
and  struggled  very  hard  to  make  this  utmost  trial 
of  your  virtue.  (To  Val.) 

Val.  Between  pleasure  and  amazement,  I  am 
lost :  but  on  my  knees  I  lake  the  blessing. 

SirS.  Oons!  what  is  the  meaning  of  this? 

Ben.  Mess!  here's  the  wind  changed  again. 
Father,  you  and  I  may  make  a  voyage  together 
now. 

Ang.  Well,  Sir  Sampson,  since  I  have  played 
you  a  trick,  I'll  advise  you  how  you  may  avoid 
such  another.  Learn  to  be  a  good  father,  or  you'll 
never  get  a  second  wife.  I  always  loved  your  son, 
and  hated  your  unforgiving  nature  ;  and  it  is  hardly 
more  pleasure  to  me,  that  I  can  make  him  and  my- 
self happy,  than  that  I  can  punish  you. 

Sir  S.  Oons  !  you're  a  crocodile! 

For.  Really,  Sir  Sampson,  this  is  a  sudden  eclipse. 

Sir  S.  You're  an  illiterate  old  fool ;  and  I'm  an- 
other. The  stars  are  liars  ;  and  if  I  had  breath,  I'd 
curse  them  and  you,  myself,  and  all  the  world. 

Tatt.  Sir,  sir,  if  you  are  in  all  this  disorder  for 
want  of  a  wife,  I  can  spare  you  mine. 

Sir  S.  Confound  you  and  your  wife  together  ! 

[Exit  Sir  S.  and  For. 

Tail.  Oh!  are  you  there,  sir?  I  am  indebted  to 
you  for  ray  happiness.  (To  Jeremy.) 

Jer.  Sir,  I  ask  you  ten  thousand  pardons  :  it  was 
an  arrant  mistake.  You  see,  sir,  my  master  was 
never  mad,  nor  anything  like  it.  Then  how  can  it 
be  otherwise? 

Val.  Tattle,  I  thank  you  :  you  would  have  inter- 
posed between  me  and  heaven,  but  Providence  laid 
purgatory  in  your  way.  You  have  but  justice. 

Scand.  (To  Ang.)  Well,  madam,  you  have  done 
exemplary  justice,  in  punishing  an  inhuman  father, 
and  rewarding  a  faithful  lover  :  but  there  is  a  third 
good  work,  which  I,  in  particular,  must  thank  j'ou 
for  :  I  was  an  infidel  to  your  sex,  and  you  have  con- 
verted me  ;  for  now  I  am  convinced  that  all  women 
are  not,  like  fortune,  blind  in  bestowing  favours, 
either  on  those  who  do  not  merit,  or  who  do  not 
want  them. 

Atig.  It  is  an  unreasonable  accusation  that  you 
lay  upon  our  sex.  You  tax  us  with  injustice,  only 
to  cover  your  own  want  of  merit.  You  would  all 
have  the  reward  of  love;  but  few  have  the  con- 
stancy to  stay  till  it  becomes  your  due.  How  few, 
like  Valentine,  would  p  rsevere  even  to  martyr- 
dom, and  sacrifice  their  interest  to  their  constancy? 
In  admiring  7ne,  you  misplace  the  novelty. 

The  miracle  to-day  is,  that  we  find 

A  lover  true ;  not  that  a  woman's  kind.    \_E.veuHt. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — A  Hall. 
Enter  Don  Antonio  and  Don  Charino. 

Ant.  Without  compliment,  my  old  friend,  I  shall 
think  myself  much  honoured  in  your  alliance. 

Cha.  Sir,  you  offer  fair  and  nobly ;  but,  since  I 
have  but  one  girl  in  the  world,  you  won't  think  me 
a  troublesome  old  fool,  if  I  endeavour  to  bestow 
her  to  her  worth;  therefore,  if  yoa  please,  before 
we  shake  hands,  a  word  or  two  by-the-by ;  for  I 
have  some  considerable  questions  to  ask  you. 

Ant.  Ask  them.  [two  sons'? 

Cha.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  you  say  you  have 

Ant.  Exactly. 

Cha.  And  yon  are  willing  that  one  of  them  shall 
marry  my  daughter  Angelina? 

Ant.  Willing. 

Cha.  And  you  are  likewise  content  that  the  said 
Angelina  shall  survey  them  both,  and  ^witli  my  al- 
lowance,) take  to  her  lawful  husband  wnich  of  them 

Ant.  Content.  [she  pleases. 

Cha.  And  you  farther  promise  that  the  person  by 
her  and  me  so  chosen,  be  it  elder  or  younger,  shall 
be  your  sole  heir  ;  that  is  to  say,  shall  be  in  a  con- 
ditional possession  of  at  least  three  parts  of  your 
estate.    This  yon  positively  promise — 

Ant.  To  perform. 

Cha.  Why,  then,  as  the  last  token  of  my  full 
consent  and  approbation,  T  give  you  my  hand. 

Ant,  There's  mine. 


Cha.  Is  it  a  match? 

AtU.  A  match. 

Cha.  That's  enough:  Carlos,  the  elder,  you  saj, 
is  a  great  scholar,  spends  his  whole  life  in  the  uni- 
versity, and  loves  his  study  ? 

Ant.  Nothing  more,  sir. 

Cha.  But  Clodio,  the  younger,  has  seen  the 
world,  and  is  very  well  known  in  the  court  of 
France  ;  a  sprightly  fellow,  ehl 

Ant.  Mettle  to  the  back,  sir, 

Cha.  Well,  how  far  either  of  them  may  go  with 
my  daughter,  I  can't  tell ;  she'll  be  easily  pleased 
where  I  am.  {Knocking.)  Hark !  what  noise  without  ? 

Ant.  Odso!  'tis  they — they're  come.  I  have 
expected  them  these  two  hours.  Well,  sirrah,  who's 
withoutl  [Enter  a  Servant.] 

Serv.  'Tis  Sancho,  sir,  with  a  waggon-load  of 
mv  master's  books.  [study? 

Cha.  What,  does  he  always  travel  with  his  whole 

Ant.  Never  without  them,  sir;  'tis  his  humour. 

Enter  S\JiCHO,  laden  with  books. 

San.  Pedro,  unload  part  of  the  library  ;  bid  the 
porter  open  the  great  gates,  and  make  room  for 
t'other  dozen  of  carts :  I'll  be  with  you  presently. 

Ant.  Ah!  Sancho,  where's  ray  Carlos?  Speak, 
boy,  where  didst  thou  leave  thy  master"? 

San.  Jogging  on,  sir,  in  the  highway  to  know- 
ledge, both  hands  employed,  in  his  book,  and  his 
bridle,  sir;  but  he  has  sent  his  duty  before  him  in 
this  letter,  sir.  (Gives  Ant.  the  letter.) 
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Cha.  Pray,  sir,  what  sort  of  life  may  your  mas- 
ter lead  ■? 

San.  Life,  sir!  no  prince  fares  like  him;  he 
breaks  his  fast  with  Aristotle,  dines  with  Tully, 
drinks  tea  at  Helicon,  sups  wilh  Seneca;  then  walks 
a  turn  or  two  in  the  milky  way,  and,  after  six  hours' 
conference  with  the  stars,  sleeps  wilh  old  ErraPater. 

Cha.  Wonderful! 

Ant.  So,  Carlos  will  he  here  presently.  Here, 
take  the  knave  in,  and  let  him  eat. 

San.  And  drink,  too,  sir? 

Ant.  And  drink  too,  sir;  and,  pray,  see  your 
master's  chamber  ready.  {Knocking.)  Well,  sir, 
who's  at  the  gate? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Monsieur,  sir,  from  my  young  master, 
Clodio. 

Enter  MoNSlECE. 

Ant.  Well,  Monsieur,  what  says  your  master? 
when  will  he  be  here? 

Mons.  Sire,  he  vill  be  here  in  de  less  time  dan 
von  quarter  of  de  hour ;  he  is  not  quit^  tirty  mile  off. 

Ant.  And  what  came  you  before  for"! 

Mons.  Sire,  me  come  to  provide  de  pulville,  and 
de  essence  for  his  hair,  dat  he  may  approche  to  your 
vorshipe  vid  de  reverence,  and  de  belle  air. 

Ant.  What,  is  he  unprovided,  Ihenl 

Mons.  Sire,  he  was  enrage,  and  did  break  his 
bottel  d'oraugerie,  because  it  vas  not  de  same  dat 
is  prepare  for  Monseigneur  le  Dauphin. 

Ant.  Well,  sir,  if  you'll  go  to  the  butler,  he'll 
help  you  to  some  oil  for  liis  hair. 

Mons.  Sire,  me  tank  you.  [Exit. 

Cha.  A  very  notable  spark,  this  Clodio.  What 
noise  is  that  without? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  my  young  masters  are  both  come. 

Ant.  That's  well!  Now,  sir,  now;  now  observe 
their  several  dispositions. — 

Enter  CARLOS. 

Car.  My  father!  sir,  your  blessing. 

Ant.  Thou  hast  it,  Carlos;  and  now,  pray,  know 
this  gentleman,  Charino,  sir,  my  old  friend,  and 
one  in  whom  you  may  have  a  particular  interest. 

Car.  I'll  study  to  deserve  his  love,  sir. 

Cha.  Sir,  as  for  that  matter,  you  need  not  study 
at  all. 

Clo.  (Within.)  La  Valiere!  bid  the  groom  take 
care  our  hunters  be  well  rubbed  and  clothed;  they're 
hot,  and  have  out-stripped  the  wind. 

Cha.  Ay,  marry,  sir,  there's  mettle  in  this  young 
fellow. 

E7iter  Clodio. 

Clo.  Where's  my  father?  Ah!  my  dear  dad — 

A7it.  Ah!  my  dear  Clody,  thou"rt  welcome  ! 

Clo.  Sir,  being  my  father's  friend,  I  am  your 
most  obliged,  faithful,  humble  servant.    {To  Cha.) 

Cha.  Sir,  I — I — I  like  you. 

Clo.  Thy  hand:  I'm  your  eternal  friend. 

Cha.  Faith!  thou  art  a  pretty-humoured  fellow. 

Clo.  Who's  that?    Pray,  sir,  who's  that? 

Ant.  Your  brother,  Clody. 

Clo.  Odso !  I  beg  his  pardon  with  all  my  heart. 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  Did  ever  mortal  see  such  a  book- 
worm'?    Brother,  how  is't? 

Car.  I'm  glad  you  are  well,  brother.  (Reads.) 

Clo.  What,  does  he  draw  his  book  upon  me? 
Then  I  will  draw  my  wit  upon  him.  Gad !  I'll  puz- 
zle him.  Hark  you  !  brother;  pray,  what's  Latin 
for  a  sword-knot? 

Car.  The  Romans  wore  none,  brother. 

Clo.  No  ornaments  upon  their  swords,  sir? 

Car.  Oh !  yes,  several ;  conquest,  peace,  and 
honour  :  an  old  unfashionable  wear. 

Clo.  Sir,  no  man  in  Europe  wears  a  more  fa- 
shionable sword  than  I  do;  he  cost  me  fifty  louis- 
d'ors  in  Paris.    There,  sir!  feel  him — try  him,  sir. 

Car.  I  have  no  skill,  sir. 


Clo.  No  skill,  sir!  why,  this  sword  would  make 
a  coward  light.  Aha!  sa,  sa!  rip — ha!  there  I  had 
him  !  (Fencing.) 

Car.  Take  heed,  you'll  cut  my  clothes,  brother. 

Clo.  Cut  lliera  !  Ah,  ah  !  No,  no  ;  they  are  cut 
already,  brother,  to  the  grammar  rules  exactly. 
Psha  !  pr'ytliee,  man,  leave  ofi'  this  college  air. 

Car.  No,  brother,  I  think  it  wholesome,  the  soil 
and  situation  pleasant. 

Clo.  A  put,  by  Jupiter!  he  don't  know  the  air  of 
a  gentleman,  from  the  air  of  the  country.  (Aside.) 
Sir,  I  mean  the  air  of  your  clothes;  I  would  have 
you  change  your  tailor,  and  dress  a  little  more  en 
cavalier:  lay  by  your  book,  and  take  otjt  your 
snufF-boN  ;  cock,  and  look  smart,  eh  7 

Cha.  Fait'u !  a  pretty  fellow  ! 

Enter  P/IoNsiEtia. 

Mons.  Sire,  here  be  de  several  sort  of  de  jessa- 
mine d'orangerie  vidout,  if  you  please  to  make  your 
choice. 

Clo.  Mum!  sir:  I  must  beg  pardon  for  a  mo- 
ment; a  most  important  business  calls  me  aside, 
which  I  will  despatch  with  all  imaginable  celerity, 
and  return  to  the  repitilion  of  my  desire  to  continue, 
sir,  your  most  obliged,  and  faithful  bumble  servant. 

lExit. 

Cha.  Faith  !  he's  a  pretty  fellow  ! 

Ant.  Now,  sir,  if  you  please,  since  we  have  got 
the  other  alone,  we'll  put  the  matter  a  little  closer 
to  him. 

Cha.  'Tis  to  little  purpose,  I'm  afraid  :  but  use 
your  pleasure,  sir. 

Car.  Plato  differs  from  Socrates  in  this.  (MmsJ)(^) 

Ant.  Come,  come,  pr'ythee,  Carlos,  lay  them 
by  ;  let  them  agree  at  leisure.  What,  no  hour  of 
interruption? 

Car.  Man's  life,  sir,  being  so  short,  and  then,  the 
way  that  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  ourselves, 
sohard  and  tedious, each  minute sliould  beprecious. 

Ant.  Ay,  but  to  thrive  in  this  world,  Carlos,  jou 
must  part  a  little  with  this  bookish  contemplation, 
and  prepare  yourself  for  action.  If  you  will  study, 
let  it  be  to  know  what  part  of  my  land's  fit  for  the 
plough  ;  what  for  pasture  ;  to  boy  and  sell  my  stock 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  cure  my  cattle  when 
they  are  over- grown  with  labour.  This,  now,  would 
turn  to  some  account. 

Car.  This,  sir,  may  be  done  from  what  I've  read ; 
for  what  concerns  tillage,  who  can  better  deliver 
it,  than  Virgil  in  his  Georgicks?  And  for  the  cure 
of  herds,  his  Bucolicks  are  a  master-piece;  but 
when  his  art  describes  the  commonwealth  of  bees, 
their  industry,  their  order  in  going  forth,  and  coming 
laden  home,  their  strict  obedience  to  their  king,  his 
just  rewards  to  such  as  labour,  his  punishment,  in- 
flicted only  on  the  slothful  drone  ;  I'm  ravished  with 
it :  then  I  reap,  indeed,  my  harvest,  receive  the  grain 
my  cattle  bring  me,  and  there  find  wax  and  honey. 

Ant.  Heyday!  Georges,  and  Blue-sticks,  and 
bees'-wax  !     What,  art  thou  mad? 

Cha.  Raving,  raving!  [from  it. 

Car.  No,  sir,  the  knowledge  of  this  guards  me 

Ant.  But  can  you  find,  amongst  all  your  musty 
manuscripts,  what  pleasure  he  enjoys  that  lies  in 
the  arms  of  a  young,  rich,  well-shaped,  healthy 
bride?     Answer  me  that,  eh,  sir? 

Car.  'Tis  frequent,  sir,  in  story;  there  I  read  of 
all  kinds  of  virtuous,  and  of  vicious  women;  the 
ancient  Spartan  dames,  the  Roman  ladies,  their 
beauties,  their  deformities;  and  when  I  light  upon 
a  Portia,  or  a  Cornelia,  crowned  with  ever-blooming 
truth  and  virtue,  wilh  such  a  feeling  I  peruse  their 
fortunes,  as  if  I  then  had  lived,  and  tasted  of  their 
lawful,  envied  love.  But  vvhen  I  meet  aMessalina, 
tired  and  unsated  in  her  foul  desires;  aClytemnes- 
tra,  bathed  in  her  husband's  blood;  an  impious 
Tullia,  whirling  her  chariot  over  her  father's  breath- 
less body,  horror  invades  my  faculties.  Comparing, 
then,  the  numerous  guilty  with  the  easy  count  of 
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those  that  die  in  innocence,  I  de<est  and  loath  them 
as  ignorance  or  atlieisin. 

Ant.  And  you  do  resolve,  then,   not  to  make 
payment  of  the  debt  yoa  owe  me? 
Car.  What  debt,  good  sir? 

Ant.  Why,  the  debt  I  paid  my  father,  when  T 
got  3'ou,  sir,  and  made  him  a  giandsii-^;  which  I 
expect  from  you.     I  won't  have  my  name  die. 

Car.  Nor  would  I:  my  laboured  studies,  sir, 
may  prove,  in  lime,  a  living  issue. 

Ant.  Very  well,  sir;  and  so,  I  shall  have  a  ge- 
neral collection  of  all  the  qniddits  from  Adam  till 
this  time,  to  be  my  grand-cliild. 

Car.  I  11  take  my  best  care,  sir,  that  what  Heave 
mayn't  shame  the  family. 

Cliu.  A  sad  fellow,  this  I  this  is  a  very  sad  fellow  ! 
{Aside.) 

Ant.  So,  in  short,  you  would  not  marry  an  em- 
press? 

Car,  Oh!  sir,  the  closet  that  contains  my  chosen 
books,  to  me's  a  glorious  court;  can  I  tlien  part 
with  solid  constant  pleasures,  to  clasp  uncertain 
vanities'?  No,  sir;  be  it  vonr  care  to  swell  your 
heap  of  wealth,  marry  my  "brother,  and  let  him  get 
you  bodies  of  yonr  name  ;  I  rather  would  inform  it 
with  a  soul,  I  tire  you,  sir:  your  pardon  and  your 
leave.     Lights  there  !  for  my  study.  [Exit. 

Ant.  Was  ever  man  thus  transported  from  the 
common  sense  of  his  own  hajjpiness!  a  stupid  wise 
rogue!  I  could  beai  him.  Now,  if  it  were  not  for 
my  hopes  iu  young  Clody,  I  might  fairly  conclude 
my  name  were  at  a  pejiod. 

Cha.  Ay,  ay ;  he's  the  match  for  my  money,  and 
my  girl's,  too,  I  warrant  her.  What  say  you,  sir, 
shall  we  tell  them  a  piece  of  our  miud? 

Ant.  This  minute,  sir;  and  here  comes  my  young 
rogue,  in  the  very  nick  of  his  fortune. 

Enter  Clodio. 
Clody,  a  word — 

Clo.  To  the  wise  is  enough.  Your  pleasure,  sir? 
Ant.  In  the  meantime,  sir,  if  yon  please  to  send 
yonr  daughter  notice  of  our  intended  visit.     (To 
Cha.) 

Cha,  I'lldo't.  Hark  you!  friend — {Whispers  a 
Servant.) 

Enter  Sa  NCHO,  behind. 
San.  I  doubt  my  msister  has  found  but  rough 
■welcome;  he's  gone  supperless  into  his  study  ;  I'd 
fain  know  the  reason.     I  must  find  it  out.  {iStands 
aside.) 

Clo.  Sir,  yoa  could  not  have  stated  anything  more 
agreeable  to  my  inclination;  and  for  the  young 
lady's,  sir,  if  this  old  gentleman  will  please  to  give 
me  a  sight  of  her,  you  shall  see  me  whip  into  her's 
in  the  cutting  of  a  caper. 

Cha.  Well,  pursue  and  conquer;  though  let  me 
tell  you,  sir,  my  girl  has  wit,  and  will  give  you  as 
good  as  you  bring;  she  has  a  smart  way,  sir. 

Clo.  Sir,  I  willbe  as  smart  as  she:  I  have  my 
share  of  courage;  I  fear  no  woman  alive,  sir,  having 
always  found  that  love  and  assurance  ought  to  be 
as  inseparable  companions  as  a  beau  and  a  snuft- 
box,  or  a  curate  and  a  tobacco-stopper. 

Cha.  Faith!  thou  art  a  pleasant  rogue!  Egad! 
she  must  like  thee. 

Clo.  I  know  how  to  tickle  the  ladies,  sir.  In 
Paris,  I  had  constantly  two  challenges  every  morn- 
ing came  up  with  my  chocolate,  only  for  being  plea- 
sant company  the  night  before  with  the  first  ladies 
of  quality. 

Cha.  Ah!  silly,  envious  rogues !  Pr'ythee,  what  do 
you  do  to  the  ladies? 

Stin.  Positively,  nothing.  (Aside.) 

Clo.  Why,  the  truth  is,  I  did  make  the  jades  drink 

a  little  too  smartly  ;  for  which,  the  poor  dogs,  the 

princes,  could  not  endure  me. 

C/ia.  Why,  hast  thou  really  conversed  with  i)rinces? 

Clo.  Conversed  with  them  !  Why,  you  shall  judge 

now,  you  shall  judge.  Let  me  see:  there  was  I  and 


Prince  Grandmont,  Duke  de  Bongrace,  Duke  de 
Bellegrade,(BeIlegrade — yes,  yes.  Jack  was  there,) 
Count  de  I'Esprit,  Marshal  Bombard,  and  that 
jileasant  dog,  the  Prince  de  Hautenbas.  AVe  six, 
now,  were  all  at  supper,  all  in  good  humour;  cham- 
paigne  was  the  word,  and  wit  Dew  about  the  room, 
like  a  pack  of  losing  cards.  Now,  sir,  there  hap- 
pened to  be  the  self-same  nural)er  of  ladies,  (after 
the  fatigue  of  a  ballet,  diverting  themselves  with 
rataKa  and  the  spleen,)  so  dull,  they  were  not  able 
to  talk,  though  it  were  scandalously,  even  of  their 
best  friends.  So,  sir,  alter  a  profound  silence,  at 
last,  one  of  them  gaped.  "Oh,  gad!"  says  she, 
"  would  that  pleasant  dog,  Clody,  were  here,  to 
hadiner  a  little."  "Eh'"  says  a  second,  and 
stretched.  "Ah!  man  Dieu!"  says  a  third,  and 
.waked.  "  Could  not  one  find  him'f"  says  a  fourth, 
and  leered.  "  Oh!  burn  him!"  says  a  fifth,  "  I  saw 
him  go  out  with  the  nasty  rakes  of  the  blood  again," 
in  a  pet.  "Did  you  so?"  says  a  sixth,  "Pardie! 
we'll  spoil  that  gang  presently,"  in  a  passion. 
Whereupon,  sir,  in  two  minutes,  I  received  a  billet 
in  four  words  :  "  Chien,  nous  vous  demandons," 
subscribed  ''  Grandmont,  Bongrace,  Bellegrade, 
L'Esprit,  Bombard,  Hautenbas." 

Cha.  Why,  these  are  the  very  names  of  the 
princes  you  supped  with. 

Clo.  Every  soul  of  them  the  individual  wife,  or 
sister  of  every  man  in  the  company,  split  me  !   Ha, 
Cha.  and  Ant.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  flia,  ha! 

San.  Did  ever  two  old  gudgeons  swallow  so 
greedily!  (Aside.)  [boy? 

Ant.  Weil,  and  didst  thou  make  a  night  on't, 
Clo.  Yes,  egad!  and  morning,  too,  sir;  for  about 
eight  o'clock  the  next  day,  slap  they  all  soused 
upon  their  knees,  kissed  round,  burned  their  com- 
modes, drank  my  health,  broke  their  glasses,  and 
so  parted. 

Ant.  Gad-a-mercy,  Clody  !  Nay, 'twas  always  a 
wild  young  rogue. 

Cha.  I  like  him  the  better  for't.  You  remember 
the  conditions,  sir;  three  parts  of  your  estate  to 
him  and  his  heirs. 

Ant.  Sir,  he  deserves  it  all;  'tis  not  a  trifle  shall 
part  them.  You  see  Carlos  has  given  over  the 
world:  I'll  undertake  to  buy  his  birth-right  for  a 
shelf  of  new  books. 

Cha.  Ay,  ay;  get  you  the  writings  ready,  with 
your  other  son's  hand  to  them  ;  for,  unless  he  signs, 
the  conveyance  is  of  no  validity. 

Ant.  I  know  it,  sir :  they  shall  be  ready  with  Lis 
hand  in  two  hours. 

Chu.  Why,  then,  come  along,  my  lad;  and  now 
I'll  shew  thee  to  my  daughter. 

Clo.  I  dare  be  shewn,  sir.  Allans!  Yfey  \  suivons 
ramoitr.  (Sings.)  [Exeunt  all  but  Sancho, 

San.  How!  my  poor  master  to  be  disinherited, 
for  Monsieur  Sa-sa  there  ;  and  I  a  looker-on,  too  ! 
If  we  have  studied  our  majors  and  our  minors,  our 
antecedents  and  consequences,  to  be  concluded 
coxcombs  at  last,  we  have  made  a  fair  hand  on't! 
I'm  glad  I  know  of  this  roguery,  however  ;  I'll  take 
care  my  master's  uncle,  old  Don  Lewis,  shall  hear 
of  it;  for  though  he  can  hardly  read  a  ))roclama- 
tion,  yet  he  dotes  upon  his  learning;  and  if  he  be 
that  old,  rough,  testy  blade  he  used  to  be,  we  may 
chance  to  have  a  rubber  with  them  first.  Here  he 
comes,  profeclo. 

Enter  Don  Lewis. 
Lewis.  Sanoho,  where's  my  boy  Carlos?    What, 
is  he  at  it?     Is  he  at  it!     Deep,  deep,  I  warrant 
him.     Sancho,  a  little  peep  now — one  peep  at  him, 
through  the  key-hole:   I  must  have  a  peep. 

San.  Have  a  care,  sir,  he's  upon  a  magical  point. 
Lewis.  What,  has  he  lost  anything? 
San.  Yes,  sir,  he  has  lost  with  a  vengeance! 
Lewis.  But  what,  what,  what  sirrah?  whatis't? 
San.  Why,  his  birth-right,  sir;  he  is  di — di — 
dis — disinheiited.  (Sobbing.) 


LOVE  MAKES  A  MAN. 


[Act  II. 


Lewis.  Ha!  how,  when,  what,  where,  who,  what 
dost  thou  mean 7 

San,  His  brother,  sir,  is  to  marry  Angelina,  the 
great  heiress,  to  enjoy  three  parts  of  his  father's 
estate ;  and  my  master  is  to  have  a  whole  acre  of 
new  books,  for  setting  his  hand  to  the  conveyance. 

Lewis.  This  must  be  a  lie,  sirrah  ;  I  will  have  it 
a  lie. 

San.  With  all  my  heart,  sir  ;  but  here  comes  my 
old  master  and  the  pickpocket  the  lawyer ;  they'll 
tell  you  more. 

Enter  Don  Antonio,  and  a  Lawyer. 
Ant.  Here,  sir,  this  paper  has  your  full  instruc- 
tions :  pray,  be  speedy,  sir;  I  don't  know  but  we 
may  couple  them  to-morrow ;  be  sure  you  make  it 
firm. 

Law.  Do  you  secure  his  hand,  sir,  I  defy  the  law 
to  give  him  his  title  again.  [Exit. 

San.  What  think  you  now,  sir? 
Lewis.  Why,  now,  metliinks,  I'm  pleased.   This 
is   right — I'm    pleased — must    cut    that   lawyer's 
throat,  though  ;  must  bone  him  ;  ay,  I'll  have  him 
boned  and  potted. 

Ant.  Brother,  how  is't? 

Lewis.  Oh!  mighty  well,  mighty  well!  Let's  feel 
your  pulse:  feverish!  (Whistles.) 
Ant.  You  are  merry,  brother. 
Lewis.  It's  a  lie. 
Ant.  How,  brother? 

Lewis,  Ad — dlie!  I  am  not  merry.  (Smiling.) 
Ant.  What  are  you,  then? 
Lewis.  Very  angry. 
Ant.  Hi,  hi,  hi!  at  what,  brother? 
Lewis.  Why,  at  a  very  wise  settlement  I  have 
made  lately. 

Ant.  What  settlement,  good  brother?  I  find  he  has 
beard  of  it.     (Aside.) 

Lewis.  What  do  you  think  I  have  done?  I  have 
— this  deep  head  of  mine  has  disinherited  my  eldest 
son,  because  his  understanding's  an  honour  to  my 
family,  and  given  it  all  to  my  younger,  because 
he's  a  puppy — a  puppy. 
Ant.  Come,  I  guess  at  your  meaning,  brother. 
Lewis.  Do  you  so,  sir?  Why,  then,  I  must  tell 
you,  flat  and  plain,  my  boy  Carlos  must  and  shall 
inherit  it. 

Ant.  I  say  no,  unless  Carlos  had  a  soul  to  value 
his  fortune.  Harkye  !  brother,  do  you  know  what 
learning  is? 

Lewis.  What  if  I  don't,  sir  ;  I  believe  it's  a  fine 
thing,  and  that's  enough.  Though  I  can  speak  no 
Greek,  I  love  and  honour  the  sound  of  it,  and 
Carlos  speaks  it  loftily  ;  egad  !  he  thunders  it  out, 
sir:  and  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  if  you  had  ever  the 
grace  to  have  heard  but  six  lines  of  Hesiod,  or 
Iliad,  or  any  of  the  Greek  poets,  ods-heart!  it 
•would  have  made  your  hair  stand  an  end :  sir,  he 
has  read  such  things  in  my  hearing — 

Ant,  But  did  you  understand  them,  brother? 
Lewis.  I  tell  you,  no.     What  does  that  signify? 
The  very  sound's  suflicient  comfort  to  an  honest  man. 
Ant.  Fie,  fie!  I  wonder  you  talk  so;  you  that  are 
old,  and  should  understand. 

ieujw.  Should,  sir!  Yes,  and  do,  sir.  Sir,  I'd 
have  you  to  know,  I  have  studied ;  I  have  run  over 
history,  poetry,  philosophy. 

Ant.  Yes,  like  a  cat  over  a  harpsichord  ;  rare  mu- 
sic !     You  have  read  catalogues,  I  believe.   Come, 
come,  brother,  my  younger  boy  is  a  fine  gentleman. 
Lewis.  A  sad  dog!  I'll  buy  a  prettier  fellow  in  a 
penny-worth  of  gingerbread. 

Ant.  What  I  propose,  I'll  do,  sir,  say  you  your 
pleasure.  Here  comes  one  I  must  talk  with.  Well, 
brother,  what  news? 

Enter  Don  Charino. 
Cha.  Oh  !  to  our  wishes,  sir  ;  Clody's  a  right  bait 


you  to  settle  some  part  of  your  estate  upon  young 
Clody? 

Lewis.  Clody! 

Cha,  Ay,  your  nephew,  Clody. 
Lewis.  Settle  upon  him! 
Cha.  Ay. 

Lewis.  Why,  look  you!  I  haven't  much  land  to 
spare,  but  I  have  an  admirable  horse-pond;  I'll 
settle  that  upon  him,  if  you  will. 

Ant.  Come,  let  him  have  his  way,  sir;  he's  old 
and  hasty;  my  estate's  sufficient.  How  does  your 
daughter,  sir? 

Cha.  Ripe  and  ready,  sir;  get  you  the  writings 
ready,  my  girl  shall  be  here  in  the  morning. 

Lewis.  Hark  you!  sir,  doyou  suppose  my  Carlos 
shall — 

Cha.  Sir,  I  suppose  nothing;  what  I'll  do,  I'll 
justify  ;  what  your  brother  does,  let  him  answer. 

Ant,  That  I  have  already,  sir;  and  so,  good-mor- 
row to  your  patience,  brother.         [Exit  with  Cha, 
Lewis.  Sancho  ! 
San.  Sir? 

Lewis.  Fetch  me  some  gunpowder ;  quick,  quick. 
San.  Sir? 

Lewis. Some  gunpowder,  I  say  ;  a  barrel — quickly. 
And,  d'ye  hear?  three-pennyworth  of  ratsbane. 
Eh  !  ay,  I'll  blow  up  one,  and  poison  the  other. 

San.  Come,  sir,  I  see  what  you  would  be  at,  and 
if  you  dare  take  my  advice,  (I  don't  want  wit  at  a 
pinch,  sir,)  e'en  let  me  try  if  I  can  fire  my  master 
enough  with  the  praises  of  the  young  lady,  to  make 
him  rival  his  brother;  that  would  blow  them  up 
indeed,  sir. 

Lewis.  Psha !  impossible !  he  never  spoke  six 
words  to  any  woman  in  his  life,  but  his  bed-maker. 
San.  So  much  the  better,  sir ;  therefore,  if  he 
speaks  at  all,  it's  the  more  likely  to  be  out  of  the 
road.  Hark  !  he  rings :  I  must  wait  upon  him.  [E.vit, 
Lewis.  I  can't  look  my  poor  boy  in  the  (ace  :  but 
come,  Carlos,  let  them  go  on,  thou  shalt  not  want 
money  to  buy  thee  books  yet.  That  old  fool,  thy 
father,  and  his  young  puppy,  shall  not  share  a 
groat  of  mine  between  them;  nay,  to  plague  them, 
I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  fall  sick  in  a  pet,  give 
thee  my  estate  in  a  passion,  and  leave  the  world  in 
a  fury.  [E.vit. 

ACT  II.— Scene  I.-^  Hall. 
Enter  Don  Antonio  and  Sancho. 
Ant.  Sir,  he  shall  have  what's  fit  for  him. 
San.  No  inheritance,  sir? 

Ant.  Enough  to  give  him  books,  and  a  moderate 
maintenance  :  that's  as  much  as  he  cares  for.  You 
talk  like  a  fool,  a  coxcomb  I  trouble  him  with  land  ! 
San.  Must  master  Clodio  have  all,  sir? 
Ant.  All,  all :  he  knows  how  to  use  it :  he's  a  man 
bred  in  this  world;  t'other  in  the  skies;  his  busi- 
ness is  altogether  above  stairs.  (Bell  rings.)  Go, 
see  what  he  wants. 

Sati.  A  father,  I'm  sure  !  [Exit. 

Ant.  What,  will  none  of  my  rogues  come  near 
me  now  ?  Oh  !  here  they  are.  [Enter  Servants  and 
the  Cook.~j  Well,  sir,  in  the  first  place,  can  you  pro- 
cure me  a  plentiful  dinner  for  about  fifty,  within 
two  hours?  Your  young  master  is  to  be  married 
this  morning;  will  that  spur  you,  sir? 

Cook,  Young  master,  sir!  I  wish  your  honour 
had  given  me  a  little  more  warning. 

Ant,  Sir,  you  have  as  much  as  I  had :  I  was  not 
sure  of  it  half-an-hour  ago. 

Cook.  Sir,  I  will  try  what  I  can  do.  Hey!  Pedro, 

Gasman  !  Come,  stir,  ho  !  [Exit, 

Ant,  Butler,  open  the  cellar  to  all  good  fellows  ; 

if  any  man  ofiers  to  sneak  away  sober,  knock  him 

down.  ^       [Exeunt, 

Scene  II.— .4  Library. — Carlos  discovered. 
Car.  (Noise  within.)    What   a   perpetual    noise 


for  a  girl,  sir.  Noble  Don  Lewis,  I  am  your  humble      these  people  make!  I  have  forgotten  to  eat  and  sleep, 
servant.  Come,  what  say  you?  Shall  I  prevail  with  [  with   reading;    all  my  faculties   turn  into  study. 


Scene  3.] 
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What  a  tnisfortntie  'tis  in  human  nature,  that  the 
body  will  not  live  on  that  which  feeds  the  mind ! 
How  unprofitable  a  pleasure  is  eating!    Sancho! 
Enter  SaNCHO. 

San.  Did  you  call,  sir? 

Car.  Pr'ythee,  what  noise  is  this? 

San.  The  cooks  are  hard  at  work,  sir,  chopping 
herbs,  and  mincing  meat,  and  breaking  marrow- 
bones. 

Car.  And  is  it  thus  at  every  dinner! 

"San.  No,  sir ;  but  we  have  high  doings  to-day. 

Car,  Well,  set  this  folio  in  its  place  again;  then 
make  me  a  little  fire,  and  get  a  nianchet ;  I'll  diue 
alone.  Does  my  younger  brother  speak  any  Greek 
yet,  Sancho? 

San.  No ,  sir ;  but  he  spits  French  like  a  magpie, 
and  that's  more  in  fashion. 

Car.  He  steps  before  me  there ;  I  think  I  read 
it  well  enough  to  understand  it,  but  when  I  am  to 
give  it  utterance,  it  quarrels  with  ray  tongue.  Again 
that  noise!  Pr'ythee,  tell  me,  Sancho,  are  there 
any  princes  (o  dine  here? 

San.  Some  there  are  as  happy  as  princes,  sir : 
your  brother's  married  to-day.  All  the  country 
round  is  invited  ;  not  a  dog  that  knows  the  house, 
but  comes,  too:  all  open,  sir. 

Car,  Pr'ythee,  who  is  it  my  brother  marries? 

San.  Old  Charino's  daughter,  sir,  the  great 
heiress:  a  delicate  creature ;  young,  soft,  smooth, 
fair,  plump,  and  ripe  as  a  cherry ! 

Car.  Is  she  so  fine  a  creature? 

San.  Such  eyes  !  such  looks !  such  a  pair  of  pretty 
plump  pouting  lips !  such  softness  in  her  voice ! 
such  music,  too  !  and  when  she  smiles,  such  roguish 
dimples  in  her  cheeks!  such  a  clear  skin!  white 
neck — Ah ! 

Car.  Why,  thou  art  in  love,  Sancho. 

San.  Ay,  so  would  you  be,  if  you  saw  her,  sir. 

Car.  I  don't  think  so. 

San.  Ods  me  !  sir,  sir !  here  comes  the  very  lady, 
the  bride,  y'our  sister  that  must  be,  and  her  father. 

Enter  Do^  Charino  and  ANGELINA. 
Stand  close,  you'll  both  see  and  hear,  sir. 

Car.  I  ne'er  saw  any  yet  so  fair;  such  sweetness 
in  her  look,  such  modesty  !  If  we  may  think  the 
eye  the  window  to  the  heart,  she  has  a  thousand 
treasured  virtues  there. 

San,  So,  the  book's  gone!  {Aside.) 

Cha.  Come,  pr'ythee,  put  on  a  brisker  look. 
Odsheai-t!  dost  thou  think,  in  conscience,  that's  fit 
for  thy  wedding-day? 

Ang.  Sir,  I  wish  it  were  not  quite  so  sudden;  a 
little  time  for  farther  thought,  perhaps,  had  made  it 
easier  to  me  :  to  change  for  ever,  is  no  trifle,  sir. 

Car.  A  wonder! 

Cha.  Look  you!  his  fortune  I  have  takeu  care  of, 
and  his  person  you  have  no  exceptions  to.  What, 
in  the  name  of  Venus,  would  the  giilhave? 

Ang.  I  never  said,  of  all  the  world,  I  made  him, 
sir,  my  choice:  nay,  though  he  be  your's,  I  cannot 
say  I  am  highly  pleased  with  him,  nor  yet  am 
averse;  but  I  had  rather  welcome  your  commands 
and  him  than  disobedience. 

Cha.  Oh!  if  that  be  all,  madam,  to  make  you 
easy,  my  commands  are  at  your  service. 

Ang.  I  have  done  with  my  objections,  sir. 

Car.  Such  understanding  in  so  soft  a  form ! 
Happy,  happy  brother!  I  have  gazed  too  much. 
Reach  me  an  Ovid!  [^Exit  with  San, 

Cha,  I  say,  put  on  your  best  looks,  hussy  !  for 
here  he  comes,  faith  ! 

Enter  Clodio. 
Ah  !  my  dear  Clody  !  3 

Clo,  My  dear,  dear  dad !  (Embracing,)  Ha!  ma 
]}rinccsse !  etes  voiis  Id  done  ?  Ah!  Non,  non.  Je 
ne  my  connois  gueres,  &c.  {Sings.)  Look,  look, 
look  o'slyboots!  what,  she  knows  nothing  of  the 
matter!     But  yon  will,  child. 


Enter  Don  Antonio  and  Lawyer. 

Ant.  Well  said,  Clody  !  my  noble  brother,  wel- 
come ;  my  fair  daughter,  I  give  you  joy. 

Clo,  And  so  will  I  too,  sir.  Allans!  Vivons! 
Chanlons,  dansons!  Hey  I  L' autre  jour,  {Sings  and 
dances.) 

Ant.  Well  said  again,  boy.  Sir,  you  and  your  writ- 
ings are  welcome. 

Enter  DoN  Lewis. 
What,  my  angry  brother  !  nay,  you  must  have  your 
welcome,  too,  or  we  shall  make  but  a  flat  feast  on't. 

Lewis.  Sir,  I  am  not  welcome,  nor  I  won't  be 
welcome,  nor  nobody's  welcome,  and  you  are  all  a 

Cha.  What,  sir?  [parcel  of— 

Lewis.  Miserable  "wretches  !  sad  dogs! 

Ant.  Come,  pray,  sir,  bear  with  him,  he's  old 
and  hasty :  but  he'll  dine  and  be  good  company  for 

Lewis.  A  strange  lie,  that.  [all  this. 

Clo.  Hsi,  ha,  ha!  Poor  Testy  !  Ha,  ha! 

Lewis.  Don't  laugh,  my  dear  rogue!  pr'ythee, 
don't  laugh,  now  ;  faith  !  I  shall  break  thy  head,  if 
thou  dost.  [me,  dear  uncle  ! 

Clo,  Gadso!  why,  then,  I  find  you  are  angry  at 

Lewis.  Angry  at  thee,  eh,  puppy!  Why,  what, 
what  dost  thou  see  in  that  lovely  hatcliet  face  of 
thine,  that's  worth  my  being  out  of  humour  at? 
Blood  and  fire,  ye  dog!  get  out  of  my  sight,  or — 

Ant,  Nay,  brother,  this  is  too  far.  [w — ! 

Lewis,  Angry  at  him  !  a  son  of  a — son's  sou  of  a 

Cha.  Ha,  ha !  poor,  peevish — 

Lewis,  I'd  fain  have  somebody  poison  him.  (7*0 
himself,)  Ah  !  that  sweet  creature!  Must  this  fair 
flower  be  cropped  to  stick  up  in  a  piece  of  rascallj 
earthen-ware?  I  must  speak  to  her.  Puppy,  stand 
out  of  my  way. 

Clo.  Ha,  ha !  ay,  now  for't. 

Lewis.  {To  Ang,)  Ah— ah — ah!  madam — I  pity 
yon;  you're  a  lovely  young  creature,  and  ought  to 
have  a  handsome  man  yoked  to  you  ;  one  of  under- 
standing, too.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  this  fel- 
low's skull's  extremely  thick  ;  and  if  he  should  have 
a  thing  shaped  like  a  child,  you  can  make  nothing 
of  it  but  a  tailor. 

Clo.  Ods  me  !  why,  you  are  testy,  my  dear  uncle. 

Lewis.  Will  nobody  take  that  troublesome  dog 
out  of  my  sight?  I  can't  stay  where  he  is.  I'll  go 
see  my  poor  boy  Carlos.  I've  disturbed  you,  ma- 
dam ;  your  humble  servant. 

Ant.  You'll  come  again,  and  drink  the  bride's 
health,  brother? 

Lewis.  That  lady's  health,  I  may ;  and,  if  she'll 
give  me  leave,  perhaps,  sit  by  her  at  table,  too. 

Clo.  Ha,  ha!  b'ye,  nuncle. 

Lewis.  Puppy,  good  b'ye.  \^Exit. 

Ang.  An  odd-humoured  gentleman. 

AjU.  Very  odd,  I'ndeed,  child ;  I  suppose,  in  pure 
spite,  he'll  make  my  son  Carlos  his  heir. 

Ang.  Methinks  I  would  not  have  a  light  head, 
nor  one  laden  with  too  much  learning,  as  my  father 
says  Carlos  is;  sure,  there's  something  hid  in  that 
gentleman's  concern  for  him,  that  speaks  him  not 
so  mere  a  log. 

Ant.  Come,  shall  we  go  and  seal,  brother?  The 
priest  stays  for  us.  When  Carlos  has  signed  the 
conveyance,  as  he  shall  presently,  we'll  then  to  the 
wedding,  and  so  to  dinner. 

Cha.  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 

Clo.  Allons,  ma  chtre  princesse.  [^Exeunt, 

Scene  III A  Study. 

Carlos,  Don  Lewis,  ««(/ Sancho,  discovered. 

Lewis.  Nay,  you  are  undone. 

Car.  Then,  I  must  study,  sir,  to  bear  my  fortune. 

Lewis.  Have  you  no  greater  feeling? 

San.  You  were  sensible  of  the  great  book,  sir, 
when  it  fell  upon  your  head ;  and  won't  the  ruin  of 
your  fortune  stir  yon  ? 

Car.  Will  he  have  my  books,  too? 
Lewis.  No,  no;   be  has  a  book,  a  fine  one^  too, 
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[Act  II. 


called  the  Gentleman's  Recreation  ;  or,  the  Secret 
Art  of  getting  Sons  and  Dangiiters  :  such  a  crea- 
ture !  a  beauty  in  folio  !  Would  thou  liadst  her  in 
thj  study,  Carlos,  though  it  were  but  to  new-clasp 

San.  He  has  seen  her,  sir.  [her. 

Lewis.  Well,  and — and — 

San.  He  flung  away  his  book,  sir. 

Lewis.  Did  he,  faith'!  Would  he  had  flung  away 
his  humour,  too,  and  spoken  to  her. 

Car.  Must  my  brother,  then,  have  all? 

Lewis.  All,  ail. 

San,  All  that  your  father  has,  sir. 

Car.  And  that  fair  creature,  too'! 

San.  Ay,  sir. 
Lewis.  Eh ! 

Car.  He  has  enough,  then.  (Sighing.) 

Lewis.  He  have  her,  Carlos!  Why,  would — 
would — that  is — eh? 

Car.  May  not  I  see  her,  sometimes,  and  call  her 
sister'!  I'll  do  her  no  wrong. 

Lewis.  I  can't  bear  this.  Sheart!  I  could  cry  for 
madness  I  Flesh  and  fire !  do  but  speak  to  her,  man. 

Car.  I  cannot,  sir,  her  look  requires  something 
of  that  distant  awe,  words  of  that  soft  respect,  and 
yet  such  force  and  meaning,  too,  that  I  should 
stand  confounded  to  approach  her,  and  yet,  I  long 
to  wish  her  joy.    Oh !  were  1  born  to  give  it,  too  ! 

Lewis.  Why,  thou  shalt  wish  her  joy,  boy,  faith! 
she  is  a  good-humoured  creature,  she'll  take  it 

Car.  Do  you  think  so,  uncle?  [kindly. 

Lewis.  I'll  to  her,  and  tell  you. 

Car.  Do,  sir.  Stay,  uncle;  will  she  not  think 
me  rude?     I  would  not  for  the  world  ofiend  her. 

Lewis.  'Fend  a  fiddle-stick  !     Let  me  alone;  I'll 

Car.  Nay,  but,  sir — dear  uncle!  [ — I'll— 

Lewis.  A  hum,  a  hum  !  [£.ri<. 

Enter  Don  Antonio  and  Lawyer  with  a  writing. 

Ant.  Where's  my  son? 

San.  There,  sir,  casting  a  figure  what  chopping 
children  his  brother  shall  have,  and  where  he  shall 
lind  a  new  father  for  himself. 

Aiit.  I  shall  find  a  stick  for  you,  rogue,  I  shall. 
Carlos,  how  dost  thou  do?     Come  hither,  boy. 

Car.  Your  pleasure,  sir? 

Ant.  Nay,  no  great  matter,  child;  only  to  put 
your  name  here  a  little,  to  this  bit  of  parchment. 
I  think  you  write  a  reasonable  good  hand,  Carlos. 

Car.  Pray,  sir,  to  what  use  may  it  be  ? 

Ant.  Only  to  pass  your  title  in  the  land  I  have, 
to  your  brother  Clodio. 

Car,  Is  it  no  more,  sir  ? 

Law.  Thai's  all,  sir. 

Ant,  No,  no,  'tis  nothing  else.  Look  yon,  you 
shall  be  provided  for,  you  shall  have  what  books 
yon  please,  and  your  means  shall  come  in  without 
your  care,  and  you  always  shall  have  a  servant  to 
wait  on  you. 

Car.  Sir,  I  thank  you;  but,  if  you  please,  I  had 
rather  sign  it  before  the  good  company  below  ;  it 
being,  sir,  so  frank  a  gift,  'twill  be  some  small 
compliment  to  have  it  done  before  the  lady,  too: 
there  I  shall  sign  it  cheerfully,  and  wish  my  brother 
fortune.  [thing  to  me. 

Ant.  With  all  my  heart,  child;   it's  the  same 

Car.  You'll  excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  make  no  great 
stay  with  you. 

Ant.  Do  as  thou  wilt,  thou  shalt  do  anything 
thou  hast  a  mind  to.     [Exit  with  Car.  and  Lawyer. 

San.  Now  has  he  undone  himself  for  ever.  Ods- 
heart !  I'll  down  into  the  cellar,  and  be  stark  drunk 
for  anger.  _  \_Exit. 

SCENli  IV. — A  Dining-room. 

Enter  Don  Charino  with  Angelina,  Clodio, 

Don  Lewis,  Ladies,  and  Priest. 

Cha.  Come,  let  him  bring  his  son's  hand,  and 
all's  done.     Are  you  ready,  sir  ? 

Priest.  Sir,  I  .shall  despatch  them  presently,  im- 
mediately ;  for,  in  truth,  I  am  hungry. 


Clo.  Egad  !  I  warrant  you,  the  priest  and  I  could 
both  fall  to  without  saying  grace.  Ha!  you  little 
rogue  !  what,  you  think  it  long,  too  ? 

Ang.  I  find  no  fault,  sir;  better  things  were  well 
done,  than  done  too  hastily.  Sir,  you  look  melan- 
choly. (To  DohL.) 

Leicis.  Sweet  swelling  hlossnm!  Ah  !  that  I  had 
the  gathering  of  thee ;  I  would  stick  thee  in  the 
bosom  of  a  pretty  young  fellow.  Ah !  thou  hast 
missed  a  man  (but  that  he  is  so  bewitched  to  his 
study,  and  knows  no  other  mi.stress  than  his  mind) 
so  far  above  this  feather-headed  puppy — 

Ant.  Can  he  talk,  sir?  [to  a  woman. 

Lewis.  Like  an  angel — to  himself ;  the  devil  a  word 

Ang.  But  a  little  conversation,  methinks — 

Leivis.  Why,  so  I  think,  too  ;  but  the  boy's  be- 
witched, and  the  devil  can't  bring  him  to't :  shall  I 
try  if  I  can  get  him  to  wish  j'ou  J03'? 

Ang.  1  shall  receive  it  as  becomes  his  sister,  sir. 

Clo.  Look,  look!  old  testy  will  fall  in  love  by- 
and-by ;  he's  hard  at  it,  split  me  ! 

Chn.  Let  him  alone,  she'll  fetch  him  about,  I 
warrant  you ! 

Clo.  So,  hero  my  father  comes  ?  Eh  !  my  brother, 
too!  that's  a  wonder:  broke  like  a  spirit  from  his 
cell. 
Enter  DoN  Antonio,  Carlos,  and  the  Lawyer. 

Leivis.  Odso !  here  he  is;  that's  he;  a  little  in- 
clining to  the  lean  or  so,  but  his  understanding's 
the  fatter  for't. 

Ant.  Come,  Carlos, 'twas  your  desire  to  see  my 
fair  daughter  and  the  good  company,  and  to  seal 
before  them  all,  and  give  your  brother  joy. 

Cha.  He  does  well;  I  shall  think  the  belter  of 
him  as  long  as  I  live. 

Car.  Is  this  the  lady,  sir? 

Ant,  Ay,  that's  your  sister,  Carlos. 

Car.  Forbid  it,  love!  (Aside,)  Do  you  not  think 
she'll  grace  our  family? 

vlfti.  No  doubt  on't,  sir.  [grace? 

Car,  Should  I  not  thank  her  for  so  unmerited  a 

A7it.  Ay,  and  welcome,  Carlos. 

Leivis.  Now,  my  boy ;  give  her  a  gentle  twist  by 
the  finger;  lay  your  lips  softly,  softly,  close  and 
plump  to  her.  (Apart  to  Car.) 

Car.  Pardon  a  stranger's  freedom,  lady.  (Salutes 
^»<7.)  Dissolving  softness  !  Oh!  the  drowning  joy ! 
Happy,  happy  he  that  sips  eternally  such  nectar 
down.  But  you,  fair  creature,  share  by  far  the 
higher  joy ;  if^  as  I've  read,  (nay,  now  am  sure)  the 
sole  delight  of  love  lies  only  in  the  power  to  give. 

Ang.  How  near  his  thoughts  agree  with  mine! 
this  the  mere  scholar  I  was  told  of!  (Aside.)  I 
find,  sir,  you  have  experienced  love;  you  seem  ac- 
quainted with  the  passion. 

Car.  I've  had,  indeed,  a  dead  pale  glimpse  in 
theory,  but  never  saw  the  enlivening  light  before. 

Ang.  Ha!  before!  (Aside.) 

Ant.  Well,  these  are  very  fine  compliments, 
Carlos;  but  you  say  notliing  to  your  brother  yet. 

Car.  Oh  !  yes,  and  wish  him,  sir,  with  any  other 
beauty,  (if  possible,)  more  lasting  joy  than  I  could 
taste  with  her. 

Atig.  He  speaks  unhappily. 

Clo,  Ha!  What  do  you  say,  brother? 

Ant,  Nay,  for  my  part,  I  don't  understand  him. 

Cha,  Nor  I. 

Lewis,  Stand  clear,  I  do ;  and  that  sweet  crea- 
ture, too,  I  hope. 

Ang,  "Too  well,  I  fear. 

Ant.  Come,  come,  to  the  writing,  Carlos;  pr'y- 
thee,  leave  thy  studying,  man. 

Cur,  I  leave  my  life  first;  I  study  now  to  be  a 
man  ;  before,  what  man  was,  was  but  my  argument ; 
I  am  now  on  the  proof;  I  (ind,  I  feel  myself  a  man  — 

Leivis,  He  has  it,  he  has  it!  my  boy's  in  for't. 

do.  Come,  come,  will  you — 

Lewis.  Stand  out  of  (he  way,  puppy. 

Car,  Whence  is  it,  fair,  that  while  I  ofter  speech 
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to  you,  my  thoughts  want  words,  my  words  their 
free  and  honest  utterance?  Why  is  it  thus  I  trem- 
ble at  your  touch,  and  fearyour  frown"!  Yei  should 
my  dearest  friend  or  brother  dare  to  check  my  vain 
deluded  wishes,  oh!  1  should  turn  and  tear  him 
like  an  oil'ended  lion. 

Clo.  Come,  come,  will  you  sign,  brother? 

Lewis.  Time  enough,  puppy. 

Clo,  I  say,  will  you  sign,  hrother? 

Car.  Away,  I  have  no  time  for  trifles !  Room  for 
an  elder  brother.  [way  now? 

Lewis.  Why,  did  not  I  bid  thee  stand  out  of  the 

Ant,  Ay,  but  this  is  trifling,  Carlos.  Come, 
come,  your  hand,  man. 

Car.  Your  pardon,  sir,  I  cannot  seal  yet;  had 
you  only  shewn  me  land,  I  had  resigned  it  free, 
and  proud  to  have  bestowed  it  to  your  pleasure; 
but  you  have  opened  to  me  such  a  treasure,  such 
unimagiued  mines  of  solid  joy,  that  I  perceive  my 
temper  stubborn  now,  even  to  a  churlish  avarice  of 
love. 

Ant,  And  so  yon  won't  part  with  your  title,  sir? 

Car,  Sooner  with  my  soul  of  reason,  be  a  plant, 
a  beast,  a  fish,  a  lly,  than  yield  one  foot  of  land — if 
she  he  tied  to't. 

Lewis,  Ah  !  Carlos.  What  say  you  to  the  scho- 
lar now,  chicken? 

Aug.  A  wonder!  Is  this  gentleman  your  bro- 
ther, sir?  (To  Clodio.) 

Clo,  Eh  !  No,  ray — madam,  not  quite — that  is, 
lie  is  a  little  akin  by  the — Plague  on  him  !  would  he 
were  buried  !    1  can't  tell  what  to  say  to  him,  split 

Ant.  Positively,  you  will  not  seal  then,  eh?  [me  ! 

Car.  Neither:  I  should  not  blindly  say  1  will 
not  seal.  Let  me  entreat  a  moment's  pause;  for, 
even  yet,  perhaps,  I  may.  (Sighing.) 

Aug.  Forbid  it,  fortune! 

Ant,  Oh  !  may  you  so,  sir? 

Clo.  Ay,  sir,  eh !  What,  you  arecome  to  yourself, 
I  find,  'sheart! 

Clia.  Ay,  ay,  give  him  a  little  time;  Le'll  think 
better  on't,  1  warrant  you. 

Car.  Perhaps,  fair  creature,  I  have  done  you 
■wrong,  whose  plighted  love  and  hope  went  hand  in 
hand  together;  but,  I  conjure  you,  think  my  life 
were  hateful  after  so  base,  so  barbarous  an  act  as 
parting  them:  I  have  no  land,  no  fortune,  life,  or 
being,  while  your  necessity  of  peace  requires  them. 

Clia.  Why,  ay,  there's  some  civility  in  this. 

Clo,  The  fellow  really  talks  very  prettily. 

Car,  But  if  in  bare  compliance  lo  a  father's  will, 
you  now  but  suHer  marriage,  or  what's  worse,  give 
it  as  an  extorted  bond,  imposed  on  the  simplicity 
of  your  youth,  and  dare  confess  you  wish  some 
honest  friend  would  save,  or  free  you  from  its  hard 
conditions;  I  then  again  have  land,  have  life,  and 
resolution,  waiting  still  upon  your  happier  fortune. 

Clo.  Ila,  ha!  pert  enough,  ihat.  Egad!  I  long 
to  see  what  this  will  come  to! 

Priest,  In  truth,  unless  somebody  is  married 
presently,  the  dinner  will  be  spoiled;  and,  then, 
nobody  will  be  able  to  eat  it. 

Car,  Consider,  fair  one,  now's  the  very  crisis  of 
our  fate  :  you  cannot  have  it,  sure,  to  ask,  if  honour 
bs  the  parent  of  ray  love.  If  you  can  love  for  love, 
and  think  your  heart  rewarded  there — 

Ang,  Need  I  then  speak?  To  say,  I  am  far  from 
hating  you — I  would  say  more,  but  there  is  nothing 
fit  for  me  to  say. 

Clia.  I'll  bear  it  no  longer. 

Ang,  On  this  you  may  depend,  I  cannot  like 
that  marriage  was  proposed  me. 

Car.  How  shall  my  soul  requite  this  goodness? 

Cha.  Beyond  patience!  This  is  downright  inso- 
lence, roguery,  villany,  treachery!     Fart  them  ! 

Ang.  Part  them  ! 

Clo.  Ay,  ay  ;  part  them,  part  them  ! 

Lewis.  Doll,  dum,  dura!  (tfings,  and  chaws  in 
their  defence.) 


Cha.  Call  an  olficer !  I'll  have  them  forced  asun- 
der. 

Ang.  Nay,  then,  I'm  reduced  to  take  protection 
I>ere.  {Ooes  to  Carlos.) 

Car.  Oh  !  ecstacy  of  heart!  transporting  joy ! 

Letvis.  Lorro,  dorrol,  loll  !  {Sings  and  dances.) 

Cha.  A  plot!  a  plot  against  my  honour!  Mur- 
der, treason,  gunpowder!  I'll  be  revenged.    [^Exit. 

Ant,  Carlos,  I  say,  forego  the  lady. 

Car.  Never,  while  I  have  sense  of  being,  life,  or 
motion. 

Clo.  Yon  won't !  Gadso!  What,  then,  I  find  I 
must  lug  out  upon  this  business.  Allonst  the  lady, 
sir. 

Lew'is.  Lorro,  dorrol,  loll !  (Presenting  his  point 
to  Clodio.) 

Car.  Hold,  uncle!  Come,  brother,  sheath  your 
anger.  I'll  do  my  best  lo  satisfy  you  all :  but,  first, 
I  would  entreat  a  blessing  here. 

Ant,  Out  of  my  doors  !  thou  art  no  son  of  mine. 

lExit. 

Car.  I  am  sorry  T  have  lost  a  father,  sir.  For 
you,  brother,  since  once  you  had  a  seeming  hope, 
io  lieu  of  what  you've  lost,  half  of  my  birthright — 

Clo,  No  halves  ;  no  halves,  sir;  the  whole  lady. 

Car,  Why,  then,  the  whole,  if  you  like  the 
terms.  [quick. 

Clo,  What  terms?  what  terms?     Come,  quick. 

Car.  The  first  is  this  :  (snatches  Don  L.'s  sicord) 
win  her,  and  wear  her;  for,  oo  my  soul,  unless  my 
body  fail,  my  mind  shall  never  yield  thee  up  a 
thought  in  love. 

Leivis.  Gramercy!  Carlos,  to  him,  boy!  Egad! 
this  love  has  made  a  man  of  liiiu. 

Car,  This  is  the  first  good  sword  I  ever  poised 
in  anger  yet;  'tis  sharp,  I'm  sure;  if  it  but  hold 
my  putting  home,  I  shall  so  bunt  your  insolence  ! 
I  feel  the  fire  of  len  strong  spirits  in  me:  wert  thou 
a  native  fencer,  in  so  fair  a  cause,  I  thus  should 
hold  thee  at  the  worst  defiance. 

Clo.  Look  you  !  brother,  take  care  of  yourself, 
I  shall  certainly  be  in  you  the  first  thrust;  but  if 
you  had  rather,  dy'e  see,  we'll  talk  a  little  calmly 
about  this  business.  [a  coward,  too. 

Car.  Away,  triller!  I  would  be  loth  to  prove  thee 

Clo.  Coward!  why  then  really,  sir,  if  you  please-, 
midrift"s  the  word,  brother;  yon  are  a  son  of  a 
w — .  Allans!     (Thegfy  hi,  mid  Clodio  is  disarmed.) 

Car,  There,  sir,  take  your  life,  and  mend  it. 

A7ig,  Are  you  wonnded,  sir? 

Car,  Only  in  ray  fears  for  yoo;  how  shall  we 
bestow  ns,  uncle? 

Lewis.  Positively,  we  are  not  safe  here,  this  lady 
being  an  heiress.     Follow  me. 

Car.  Good  angels  guard  us.  [Exeunt  with  Angelina, 

Clo.  Gadso!  I  never  fenced  so  ill  in  all  my  life; 
never  in  my  life,  split  me ! 

Enter  MONSIEUR. 

Mons.  Sire,  here  be  de  trompete,  de  hauteboy, 
de  musique,  de  raaiter  danser,  dal  deseer  to  know 
if  you  sal  be  please  to  have  de  masque  begin. 

Clo.  Ha!  What  does  this  puppy  say  now  ? 

Mons.  Sire,  de  musique. 

Clo.  Why  ay — that's  true — but  tell  them — plague 
on  them,  tell  them,  they  are  not  ready  tuned. 

Mons.  Sire,  dare  is  all  tune,  all  prepare. 

Clo.  Ay  !  Why  then,  tell  them  that  ray  brother's 
wise  again,  and  has  spoiled  all,  and  I  am  bubbled, 
and  so  I  sha'n't  be  married  till  next  time:  but  I 
have  fought  with  him,  and  he  has  disarmed  me; 
and  so  he  won't  release  the  land,  nor  give  me  my 
mistress  again;  and  I — I  am  done,  that's  all. 

[Exeunt. 
Eiiter  Don  Charino.Don  Antonio,  Officers,  and 
Servants. 

Cha.  Officer,  do  your  duty  :  I  say,  seize  them  all. 

Ant.    Carrv  them    this  minute  before   a . 

How  now!   What  all  lied? 
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[Act  III. 


Cfia.  Ha  I  my  girl !  my  child !  mv  heiress !  I  am 
abused!  I  am  cheated!  lamrobbed!  I  am  ravished, 
murdered,  and  fluug  into  a  ditch ! 

Ant.  Who  let  them  out?  Which  way  went  they, 
villains? 

iServ.  Sir,  we  had  no  order  to  stop  them ;  but 
they  went  out  at  the  door  not  six  minutes  ago. 

Cha.  I'll  pursue  them  with  bills,  warrants,  ac- 
tions, writs,  and  malice:  I'm  a  lawyer,  sir;  they 
shall  find  I  understand  ruin. 

Ant.  Nay,  they  shall  be  found,  sir.  Run  you  to 
the  port,  sirrah,  see  if  any  ships  are  going  oft",  and 
bring  us  notice  immediately. 

[Exeunt  Officers  and  Servants, 
Enter  Sancho,  drunk. 

San.  Ban,  ban,  Ca-caliban.    (Sings.) 

Ant.  Here  comes  a  rogue,  I'll  warrant,  knows 
the  bottom  of  all  I  Where  s  my  son,  villain? 

San.  Son,  sir  I 

Cha.  Where's  my  daughter,  sirrah? 

San.  Daughter,  sir! 

Cha.  Ay,  my  daughter,  rascal ! 

San.  Why,  sir,  they  told  me  just  now,  sir — that 
she's — she's  run  away. 

Ant.  Dog,  Where's  yonr  master"? 

San.  My  master !  why,  they  say  he  is — 

Ant.  Where,  sirrah? 

San.  Why,  he  is — he  is — gone  along  with  her. 

Ant.  Death  !  you  dog,  discover  him,  or — 

San.  Sir,  I  will — I  will. 

Ant.  Where  is  he,  villain? 

San.  Where,  sir?  Why,  to  be  sore  he  is — he  is — 
upon  my  soul,  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Ant.  No  more  trifling,  rascal ! 

San.  If  I  do,  sir,  I  wish  this  may  be  my  poison. 
(^Drinks.) 

Ant.  Death!  you  dog,  get  out  of  my  house,  or 
I'll. — So  sir,  have  you  found  him? 
Re-enter  Servant  with  Clodio,  and  MoNSIEUH. 

Clo.  Ay,  sir,  have  you  found  them? 

Serv.  Yes,  sir,  I  had  a  sight  of  them;  but  they 
were  just  got  on  board  a  small  vessel  before  I  could 
overtake  them. 

Cha,  Death  and  furies ! 

Ant.  Whither  were  they  bound,  sirrah? 

Serv.  Sir,  I  could  not  discover  that:  but  they 
were  full  before  the  wind,  with  a  very  smart  gale. 

Ant.  What  shall  we  do,  brother?  [them. 

Clo.  Be  as  smart  as  they,  sir;  follow  them,  follow 

Cha.  Send  to  the  port  this  moment,  and  secure  a 
ship  ;  I'll  pursue  them  through  all  the  elements. 

Clo,  I'll  follow  you  by  the  northern  star. 

Ant,  Run  to  the  port  again,  rogue  ;  hire  a  ship, 
and  tell  them  they  must  hoist  sail  immediately. 

[Exit  Servant. 

Clo,  And  you  rogue,  run  to  my  chamber,  fill  up 
my  snuff-box — cram  it  hard,  you  dog,  and  be  here 
again  before  you  get  thither.  [Exit  Monsieur. 

Ant.  What,  will  you  take  nothing  else,  boy? 

Clo.  Nothing,  sir,  but  snuff  and  opportunity — 
we're  in  haste.    A  lions!  hey !  Je  vole.       [Exeunt. 

ACT  III.— Scene  I.— Lisbon. 

Enter  Elvira,  Don  DuarT,  and  Governor. 

Elv.  Dear  brother,  let  me  entreat  you,  stay ;  why 
will  you  provoke  your  danger? 

Duart.  Madam,  my  honour  must  be  satisfied. 

Elv.  That's  done  already,  by  the  degrading  blow 
you  gave  him. 

Gov.  Pray,  niece,  what  is  it  has  incensed  him  ? 

Elv.  Nothing  but  a  needless  quarrel. 

Gov.  I  am  sorry  for  him.  To  whom  is  all  this 
fury,  nephew?  [pose  me. 

Duart.  To  you,  sir,  or  any  man  that  dares  op- 

Gov.  Come,  you  are  too  boisterous,  sir ;  and  this 
vain  opinion  of  your  courage,  taken  on  your  late 
success  in  duelling,  makes  you  daily  shunned  by 
men  of  civil  conversation,  For  shame,  leave  off 
these  senseless  brawls ;  if  you  are  valiant,  as  you 


would  be  thought,  turn  out  your  courage  to  the    ; 
wars  ;  let  your  king  and  country  be  the  better  for't.    i 

Duart.  Yes,  so  I  might  be  a  general.  Sir,  no  man    ] 
living  shall  command  me. 

Gov.  Sir,  you  shall  find  that  here  in  Lisbon  I 
will:  I'm  every  hour  followed  with  complaints  of 
your  behaviour  from  men  of  almost  all  conditions  ; 
and  my  authority,  which  you  presume  will  bear  you 
out,  because  you  are  my  nephew,  no  longer  shall 
protect  you  now  :  expect  your  next  disorder  tb  be  ] 
punished  with  as  much  severitj'  as  his,  that  is  a  ] 
stranger  to  my  blood. 

Duart.  Punish  me!  You,  nor  your  office,  dare 
not  do't.  Fire  and  furies !  I'm  tutored  here  like 
a  mere  school-boy  !  Women  shall  judge  of  injuries 
in  honour.  For  you,  sir — I  was  born  free,  and 
will  not  curb  my  spirit,  nor  is  it  for  your  authority 
to  tempt  it :  give  me  the  usage  of  a  man  of  honour, 
or 'tis  not  your  government  shall  protect  you.  [Exit. 

Gov,  I  am  sorry  to  see  this,  niece,  for  your  sake. 

Elv,  'Would  he  were  not  my  brother.     [Exeunt. 

Scene  II.— ^  Street, 

Enter  Don  Manuel,  Angelina,  and  Sailors. 

Man,  Divide  the  spoil  amongst  you :  this  fair 
captive  I  only  challenge  for  myself. 

Sail,  Sir,  she's  your's ;  you  fought,  and  well  de- 
serve her.  [Exeunt  Sailors. 
Enter  Governor. 

Gov,  Noble  Don  Manuel !  welcome  to  Lisbon. 
I  see  yoa  are  fortunate :  for  I  presume  that's  some 
uncommon  prize. 

Man.  She  is,  indeed,  lord  governor :  these  ten 
years  I  have  known  the  seas,  and  many  rough  en- 
gagements there  ;  but  never  saw  so  small  a  bark  so 
long  defended  with  such  incredible  valour;  and  by 
two  men  scarcely  armed  too. 

Gov.  Is't  possible ! 

Man.  Nay,  and  scarcely  had  we  secured  our 
hard-won  prize,  before  an  Algerine  grappled  ns ; 
when  the  same  two,  dreading  to  see  this  lovely 
creature  made  a  prize  to  infidels,  gallantly  boarded 
her ;  but  instantly — 

Ang.  Alas  I 

Gov.  What  then,  sir? 

Man.  She  quitted  as,  and  crowding  all  the  sail 
she  conld,  escaped  oar  slower  vessel. 

Gov.  And  carried  those  brave  gentlemen  away — 

Man.  No,  my  lord  ;  for  as  they  stood  upon  the 
deck  disarmed  and  ready  to  be  fettered,  on  a  sudden 
(the  younger  taking  first  from  this  fair  maid  a  fare- 
well only  with  his  eyes)  both  leaped  into  the  sea. 

Gov.   Tis  wonderful,  indeed. 

Man.  Had  not  our  own  safety  hindered  (at  that 
time  another  ship  pursuing  us)  I  would  have  taken 
them  up,  and  with  their  lives  they  should  have  had 
their  liberty. 

Ang,  Too  late,  alas!  they're  lost!  I  am  now 
friendless,  miserable,  and  a  slave. 

Man.  Take  comfort,  fair  one  ;  perhaps  yoa  yet 
again  may  see  them  ;  they  were  not  quite  a  leagae 
from  shore,  and  with  such  strength  and  courage 
broke  through  the  rolling  waves,  they  could  not 
fail  of  life  and  safety. 

Ang.  In  that  last  hope,  I  brook  a  wretched 
being ;  but  if  they're  dead,  my  woes  will  find  so 
many  doors  to  let  out  life,  I  shall  not  long  survive 
them ;  but — 

Gov.  Alas!  poor  lady!  misery  but  weeps  the 
more  when  she  is  gazed  on. — I  leave  you — your 
servant,  sir. —  [Exit. 

Man.  Now,  my  fair  captive,  though  I  confess 
yon  beautiful,  yet  give  me  leave  to  own  my  heart 
has  long  been  in  another's  keeping;  therefore,  the 
favour  I  am  about  to  ask,  you  may  at  least  hear 
with  safety. 

Ang,  This  has  engaged  me,  sir,  to  hear. 

Man.  These  three  years  have  I  honourably  loved 
a  noble  lady;  her   name  Louisa,  the  beauteous 
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niece  of  great  Ferrara's  Duke :  sole  mistress  of 
berself  and  me,  wlio  long  have  languished  in  a 
hopeless  constancy.  Now,  I  would  a  while  entreat 
your  leave  to  recommend  you,  as  her  companion, 
to  this  lady's  favour;  and  (as  I'm  sure  you'll  soon 
be  near  her  closest  thoughts)  if  you  can  think  upon 
the  honest  courtesies  I  hitherto  have  shewn  your 
modesty,  and,  in  j'our  happy  talk,  but  name  with 
any  mark  of  favour,  me,  or  my  unwearied  love, 
'twould  be  a  generous  act  would  fix  me  ever  grate- 
ful to  its  memory. 

Ang,  Such  poor  assistance,  sir,  as  one  distressed 
like  me  can  give,  shall  willingly  be  paid. 

Man.  I'll  study  to  deserve  this  goodness  :  for 
the  present,  think  my  poor  house  your  own ;  at 
night  I'll  wait  upon  you  to  the  lady,  till  when  I  am 
your  guard. 

Ang.  You  have  bound  me  to'your  service. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — A  Church. — 77ie  Vespers  supposed  to 

be  just  ended,  several  walking  om<,  Carlos  and 

Don  Lewis  rising  near  Louisa  and  Honoria. 

Louisa  observing  Carlos. 

Hon.  Come,  madam,  shall  we  walk  outl  The 
crowd's  pretty  well  over  now. 

Lou.  But  then  that  melancholy  softness  in  his 
look !     (Aside.) 

Hon.  Cousin !  Donna  Louisa ! 

Lou.  Even  in  his  devotions  too,  snob  graceful 
adorations — so  sweet  a — {Aside.) 

Hon.  Cousin,  will  you  go? 

Lou.  Psha !  time  enough.  Pr'y thee,  let's  walk 
a  little  this  way. 

Car.  To  what  are  we  reserved? 

Lewis.  For  no  good,  I'm  afraid.  My  ill  luck 
don't  use  to  give  over  when  her  hand's  in.  One 
misfortune  generally  comes  galloping  in  upon  the 
back  of  another.  Drowning  we  have  escaped  mi- 
raculously ;  would  the  fear  of  hanging  were  over 
too ;  our  being  so  strangely  saved  from  one,  smells 
d — y  rank  of  the  other.  Though  I  am  obliged  to 
thee,  Carlos,  for  what  life  I  have,  and  I'll  thank 
thee  for't,  if  ever  I  set  foot  upon  my  estate  again  : 
'faith,  I  were  just  gone;  if  thou  hadstnot  taken  me 
upon  thy  back  the  last  hundred  yards,  by  this  time 
I  had  been  food  for  herrings  and  mackerel.  But 
'tis  pretty  well  as  it  is  ;  for  there  is  not  much  dif- 
ference between  starving  and  drowning. 

Car.  These  are  light  wants  to  me.  Oh !  I  could 
wish  the  fate  that  saved  us  from  the  ocean's 
fury,  in  kinder  pity  of  our  love's  distress,  had 
buried  us  in  one  wave  embracing. 

Lou.  How  tenderly  he  talks!  This  were  indeed 
a  lover !  I'll  have  him  dogged.  Jaques !  (  Whispers 
Jaques.) 

Lewis.  A  most  unhappy  loss,  indeed  !  But  come, 
don't  despair,  boys ;  the  ship  that  took  us  was  a 
Portuguese,  of  Lisbon  too,  I  believe;  wbo  knows 
but  some  way  or  other  we  may  hear  of  her  yet? 

Car.  Have  I  not  cause  ?  Were  not  my  force  of 
faith  superior  to  my  hopeless  reason,  I  could  not 
bear  the  insults  of  my  fortune. 

Lewis.  Why,  now,  would  not  this  make  any  one 
weep,  to  hear  a  young  man  talk  so  finely,  when  he 
is  almost  famished? 

Lou.  Did  yon  observe  those  strangers  that  have 
walked  by  us ! 

Hon.  Not  much;  but  what  of  them? 

Lou.  Did  you  hear  nothing  of  their  talk? 

Hon.  I  think  I  did;  one  of  them,  the  younger, 
seemed  concerned  for  a  lost  mistress. 

Lou.  Ay,  but  so  near,  so  tenderly  concerned;  his 
looks  as  well  as  words,  speaking  an  inward  grief, 
that  could  not  flow  from  every  common  passion.  I 
must  know  more  of  him. 

Hon.  What  do  you  mean? 

Lou.  Must  speak  to  him. 

Hon,  By  no  means. 


Lou.  Why,  yoa  see  they  are  strangers,  I  believe 
in  some  necessity. 

Hon.  Consider. 

Lou.  I  hate  it — sir — sir — 

Lewis.  Would  you  speak  with  me,  madam? 

Lou.  If  you  please,  with  your  friend — not  to  in- 

Car.  Your  pleasure,  lady  ?  [terrupt  yon,  sir. 

Lou.  You  seem  a  stranger,  sir. 

Car.  A  most  unfortunate  one. 

Lou.  If  I  am  not  deceived,  in  want:  pardon  my 
freedom.  If  I  have  erred,  as  freely  tell  me  so;  if 
not,  as  earnest  of  your  better  fortune,  this  trifle 
sues  for  your  acceptance.     (^Gives  him  money.) 

Lewis.  Take  it,  boy. 

Car.  A  bounty  so  unmerited,  and  from  a  hand 
unknown,  fills  me  with  surprise  and  wonder.  But 
give  me  leave,  in  honesty,  to  warn  you,  lady,  of  a 
too  heedless  purchase  ;  for  if  you  mean  it  as  a  bribe 
to  any  evil  you  would  have  me  practice,  be  not 
offended,  if  I  dare  not  take  it. 

Lou.  You  are  too  scrupulous;  I  have  no  hard 
designs  upon  your  honesty — only  thus:  be  wise 
and  cautious,  if  you  should  follow  me  ;  I  am  observ- 
ed 3  farewell.    Jaques!  Will  you  walk,  cousin? 

[Exit  with  Honoria. 

Lewis.  Let's  see: — Odsbeart !  follow  her,  man. 
Why,  'tis  all  gold  ! 

Car.  Dispose  it  as  you  please. 

Leivis.  I'll  first  have  a  better  title  to't — no,  'tis 
all  thine,  boy.  I  hold  a  hundred  pistoles  she's 
some  great  fortune  in  love  with  you.  I  say,  follow 
her;  since  you  have  lost  one  wife  before  you  had 
her,  I'd  have  yoa  make  sure  of  another  before  you 
lose  her. 

Car.  Fortune,  indeed,  has  dispossessed  her  of 
my  person;  but  her  firm  title  to  my  heart,  not  all 
the  subtle  arts  or  laws  of  love  can  shake  or  violate. 

Lewis.  Pr'ythee,  follow  her  now  ;  methinks  I'd 
fain  see  thee  in  bed  with  somebody  before  I  die. 

Car.  Be  not  so  poor  in  thought ;  let  me  entreat 
you  rather  to  employ  them,  sir,  with  mine,  in  search 
of  Angelina's  fortune. 

Lewis.  Well,  dear  Charles,  don't  chide  me  now;  I 
do  love  thee,  and  will  follow  thee.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  TV.— The  Street. 
Enter  DON  ANTONIO  and  Don  Charino. 

Ant.  You  heard  what  the  sailor  said,  brother; 
such  a  ship  has  put  in  here,  and  such  persons  were 
taken  in  it.  Therefore,  my  advice  is,  immediately 
to  get  a  warrant  from  the  government,  to  search 
and  take  them  up,  wherever  we  can  find  them. 

Cha.  Sir,  you  must  not  tell  me — I  won't  be 
choused  out  of  my  daughter ;  I  shall  expect  her 
sir ;  if  not,  I'll  take  my  course ;  I  know  the  law 
— (  Walks  about.) 

Ant.  Yoa  really  have  a  great  deal  of  dark  wit, 
brother  ;  but  if  you  know  any  course  better  than  a 
warrant  to  search  for  her,  in  the  name  of  wisdom, 
take  it;  if  not,  here's  my  oath,  and  your's,  and — 
how  now,  Where's  Clody  ?    Oh  !  here  he  comes — 

Enter  Clodio,  searching  his  pockets. 
How  now?  what's  the  matter,  boy? 

Clo.  Ay,  it's  gone,  split  me ! 

Ant.  What's  the  matter?     (Louder.) 

Clo.  The  best  joint  in  Christendom. 

Ant.  Clody! 

C/o.  Sir,  I  have  lost  my  snnff- box. 

Ant.  Psha!  a  trifle;   get  thee  another,  man. 

Clo.  Sir,  'tis  not  to  be  had — besides,  I  dare  not 
shew  my  face  at  Paris  without  it.  What  do  you 
think  her  grace  will  say  to  me? 

Cha.  Well,  upon  second  thoughts,  I  am  content 
to  search. 

Clo.  I  have  searched  all  my  pockets  fifty  times 
over,  to  no  purpose. 

Cha.  Pockets! 

Clo.  It's  impossible  to  fellow  it,  but  in  Paris: 
I'll  go  to  Paris,  split  me !    (Aside.) 
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Cha.  Paris !  Why,  you  don't  suppose  my  daugh- 
ter's there,  sir? 

Clo.  I  don't  know  but  she  may,  sir:  but  I  am 
sure  they  make  the  best  joints  in  Earope  there. 

Cha.  Joints  !  My  son-in-law,  that  should  have 
been,  seems  strangely  altered  for  the  worse.  But 
come,  let's  to  the  governor. 

Ant.  Come  along,  Clody.        [Exil  with  Charhio. 

Clo.  Sir,  I  must  look  a  little;  I'll  follow  you 
presently.  My  poor,  pretty  bos.!  Ah!  plague 
o'  my  sea  voyage  ! 

Enter  «  Page  hastily,  with  a  flambeau. 

Page.  By  your  leave,  sir,  my  master's  coming; 
pray,  sir,  clear  the  way. 

Clo.  Pla!  why,  thou  art  pert,  my  love  ;  pr'ythee, 
■who  is  thy  master,  child? 

Page.  The  valiant  Don  Duart,  sir,  nephew  to  the 
governor  of  Lisbon. 

Clo.  Well,  child;  and  what,  does  he  eat  every 
man  he  meets? 

Page.  No,  sir;  but  he  challeng-es  every  man  that 
takes  the  wall  of  him,  and  always  sends  me  before 
to  clear  the  way. 

Clo.  Ha !  a  pretty  harmless  humour  that !  Is  this 
he,  child  ■?  You  may  look  as  terrible  as  you  please; 
I  must  banter  you,  split  me  !     (Aside.) 

Enter  Don  Ddaut,  stalking  up  to  Clodio. 

Duart.  Do  you  know  me,  sir  ! 

Clo.  Heigho  !  (Looks  carelesslg  on  hhn.) 

Duart.  Do  you  know  me,  sirl 

Clo.  Yon  did  not  see  my  snuft'-box,  sir,  did  you? 

Duart.  Sir,  in  Lisbon,  no  man  asks  me  a  ques- 
tion covered.  (Strikes  off  Clodio' s  hat.)  Now,  you 
know  me. 

Clo.  Perfectly  well,  sir — Hi, hi!  Hike  you  migh- 
tily,— You  are  not  a  bully,  sir'? 

Duart.  You  are  saucy,  friend. 

Clo.  Ay,  it's  a  way  I  have,  after  I'm  affronted. 
Thou  art  really  the  most  extraordinary — humph  ! — 
that  ever  I  met  with.  Now,  sir,  do  you  know  me? 
split  me! 

Duart.  Know  thee!  take  that,  peasant!  (Strikes 
him,  and  both  draw.) 

Clo.  I  can't,  upon  my  soul,  sir.  Allons!  now  we 
shall  come  to  a  right  understanding.  (  They  fight.) 
Allons!  to  our  better  acquaintance,  sir — Ha,  ha! 
(Don  D.  falls.)  he  has  it!  never  pushed  better  in 
my  life,  never  in  my  life,  split  me! 

Page.  Oh!  my  master's  killed!  help,  ho!  mur- 
der !  help ! 

Clo.  Eh!  why,  faith,  child,  that's  very  true,  as 
tliou  sayest;  and  so,  the  devil  take  the  hindmost. 

[^Exit. 
Enter  Officers. 

1  Off.  How  now!  Who's  that  cries  murder? 
Page.  Oh!  my  master's  murdered  !  some  of  you 

follow  me:    this  way  he  took;    let's   after  him. 
Help!  murder!  help!  lE.xit. 

2  Off.  'Tis  Don  Duart. 

1  Off.  So,  pride  has  got  a  fall ;  he  has  paid  for't 
now;  you  have  met  with  your  match,  'faith,  sir. 
Come,  let's  carry  the  body  to  the  surgeon's:  you 
pursue  the  murderer;  I'll  wan-ant  liim  some  civil 
gentleman.  Ye  need  not  make  too  much  haste ; 
for  if  he  does  escape,  'tis  no  great  matier.  Come 
along.  [Cve«Hf  tvilh  the  body. 

Enter  Carlos  and  Don  Lewis. 

Lewis.  Come  along,  Carlos ;  I'm  sure  'tis  she, 
by  their  description;  and  if  that  brawny  dog,  the 
captain  has  played  her  no  foul  play,  she  sha'n't 
want  ransom,  if  all  my  estate  can  purchase  it. 

Car.  Now,  fortune  guide  us  !  [^Exeunt. 

Enter  Jaques  and  Bravoes. 

Jaques.  That's  he,  the  tallest :  be  sure  you  spare 
bis  person  ;  only  force  him  into  this  chair,  and  carry 
bim  as  directed. 

1  Brav.  Whatmust  be  done  with  the  old  fellow! 


Jaques.  We  must  have  him  too,  lest  he  should 

dog  the  other,  and  be  troublesome.     If  he  won't 

come  quietly,  bring  him  any  how.     Follow  softly  ; 

we  shall  snap  them  as  they  turn  the  corner.  [^Exeunt, 

Enter  Clodio,  hastily. 

Clo.  Ah,  pox  of  their  noses!  the  dogs  have  smelt 
me  out!  What  shall  I  do?  If  they  take  me,  I  shall 
be  hanged,  split  me.  Ha!  a  door  open  !  'faith  I'll 
in  at  a  venture.  \^Exit. 

Re-enter  Bravoes,  with  Carlos  in  a  chair;  some 
haiding  in  Don  Li:wis. 

Lewis.  Oh,  my  poor  boy,  Carlos!  Carlos! 
help!  murder!  [used. 

1  Brav.  Hold  your  peace,  fool,  if  you'd  be  well 

Lewis.  Sir,  I  will  not  hold  my  peace.  Dogs, 
rogues,  villains,  help,  murder  ! 

1  Brav.  Nay,  then,  by  your  leave,  old  gentle- 
man.    So,  bring-  him  alonz. 

Lewis.  Aw,  aw,  aw  !  (They  gag  him.^    [Exeunt. 

Scene  V. — A  Chamber. — Elvira  and  Isabella. 

Eh.  Is  not  ray  brother  come  home  yet? 

Isa.  I  have  not  seen  him,  madam. 

Elv.  Go,  send  and  seek  him;  go  all  of  ye  every 
where:  I'll  not  rest  till  your  return;  takeaway 
your  lights  too ;  for  my  devotions  are  written  in  my 
heart,  and  I  shall  read  them  without  a  taper. 

[Exit  Isabella. 
Enter  Clodio,  stealing  in. 

Clo.  Ah,  poor  Clody  !  what  will  become  of  thee'? 
Thy  condition,  I'm  afraid,  is  but  very  indifferent. 
Followed  behind,  stopped  before,  and  beset  on 
both  sides!  Ah,  pox  o'ray  wit!  I  must  be  banter- 
ing, musti?  But  let  me  see — where  am  I?  Anodd 
sort  of  a  house,  this;  all  the  doors  open,  and  no- 
body in't;  no  noise,  no  whisper,  no  dog  stirring! 

Elo.  Who's  that? 

Clo.  Ha!  a  woman's  voice !  [Julia! 

Elii.  W  ho  are  you  ?  Who  waits  there'?  Stephano ! 

Clo.  Gadso!  'tis  the  lady  of  the  house:  she  can't 
see  my  unfortunate  face,  however.  'Faith,  I'll  e'en 
make  a  grave  speech,  tell  her  my  case,  and  beg  her 
prolecliou. 

Elv.  Speak  !  what  are  you? 

Clo.  Madam,  a  most  unfortunate  young  gentle- 
man. 

Elv.  I  am  sure  you  are  a  man  of  most  ill  manners, 
to  press  thus  boldly  to  my  private  chamber.  Whi- 
ther would  you?     What  want  3'ou? 

Clo.  Gracious  madam,  hear  me  ;  I  am  a  stranger 
most  unfortunate,  and  my  distress  has  made  me 
rudely  press  I'or  your  protection  :  if  you  refuse  it, 
madam,  I  am  undone  for  ever,  by — I  say,  madam, 
lam  utterlyundonc — 'T  was  coming, 'faith  !  (Aside.) 

Elv.  Alas!  his  fear  confounds  him.  What  is't 
pursues  you,  sir? 

Clo.  An  outcry  of  officers;  the  law's  at  my  heels, 
madam,  though  justice  I'm  not  afraid  of. 

Elv.  How  could  you  offend  the  one  and  not 
the  other? 

Clo.  Being  provoked,  madam,  by  the  insolence 
of  my  enemy,  in  my  own  defence,  I  just  now  left 
him  dead  in  the  street.  I  am  a  very  young  man, 
madam,  and  I  would  not  willingly  be  hanged  in  a 
strange  country,  methinks  ;  which  I  certainly  shall 
be,  unless  yoor  tender  charily  protects  me.  Egad! 
I  have  a  rare  tongue!  I  have  a  rare  tongue,  'faith  ! 
(Aside.) 

Elv.  Poor  wretch,  I  )>ily  him  ! 

Clo.  Madam,  your  house  is  now  my  only  sanc- 
tuary, my  altar;  therefore,  I  beg  you,  upon  my 
knees,  madam,  take  pity  of  a  poor  bleeding  victim. 

Elv.  Are  you  a  Castilian  1 

Clo.  No,  madam,  I  was  born  in — in— in — what 
d'ye  call  'um — in — 

Elv.  Nay,  I  ask  not  with  purpose  to  betray 
you  ;  were  you  ten  thousand  times  a  Spaniard,  the 
nation  we  Portuguese  most  hate,  in  such  distress, 
I  yet  would  give  you  my  protection, 
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Clo.  May  I  depend  upon  you,  madam?  Am  I 
safe? 

JEle.  Safe  as  my  power,  my  word,  or  vow  can 
make  3'ou.  Enter  tlmt  door,  wliicli  ^eads  you  to  a 
closet;  should  the  ollicers  come,  as  you  expect, 
they  owe  such  reverence  to  my  lodgings,  they'll 
search  no  further  than  my  leave  invites  tlieni. 

Clo.  D'ye  think,  madnm,  you  can  persuade  them? 

JElo.  Fear  not;  I'll  warrant  you;  away! 

C/o.  The  breath  of  jods,  and  eloquence  of  angels, 
go  along  with  you.  (Jielires.) 

Elv.  Alas!  who  knows  but  that  the  charity  I 
afl'ord  this  stranger,  jierhaps,  my  brother,  else- 
where, may  stand  in  need  of?  How  he  trembles  ! 
I  hear  his  brealh  come  short,  hither.  Be  of  com- 
fort, sir,  once  more  I  give  you  my  solemn  promise 
for  your  safely. 

Enter  Officers,  Isacei,la,  Paije,  and  Pudro. 

Page.  Oh!  madam,  madam  !  my  master's  killed. 

Elv.  What  savest  thou  ? 

Pedro.  Your  brother,  madam,  my  master,  young 
Don  Duart's  dead;  he  just  now  quarrelled  with  a 
gentleman,  who  unfortunalelv   killed  him   in   the 

Elv.  Ah,  me!  '  [street. 

1  Off.  We  are  informed,  madam,  that  the  mur- 
derer was  seen  io  enter  this  house,  which  made  as 
press  into  it,  to  apprehend  him. 

Clo.  Eh  !  Why,  what  the  devil !  Am  I  safer  than 
I  would  be  now  1  Exactly  :  I  have  nicked  the  house 
to  a  hair:  just  so  I  did  at  Paris,  too,  when  I  took 
a  lodging  at  a  baililf's,  that  had  three  writs  against 
me.  This  d — d  closet,  too,  has  ne'er  a  chimney  to 
creep  out  at.    Ah,  poor  Clody  !     (Retires.) 

Elv.  Oh,  my  unhappy  brother!  such  an  end  as 
this,  thy  haughty  mind  did  long  since  prophecy  ; 
and  to  increase  my  misery,  thy  wretclied  sister 
■wilfully  must  make  a  breach  of  what  she  has  vowed, 
or  thou  wilt  fail  uurevenged.    (Aside.) 

Enter  Governor  and  Servants, 

Gov.  Where's  my  unhappy  niece  ?  Alas!  your 
brother  lies  at  a  surgeon's  yonder,  past  all  reco- 
very. Reproof  comes  now  too  late — he's  dead  ! 
he's  dead ! 

Elv.  It  shall  be  so;  I'll  take  the  lighter  evil  of 
the  two,  and  keep  the  solemn  vow  to  which  just 
heaven  was  witness:  the  wounds  of  perjury  never 
can  be  cured;  but  justice  may  again  overtake  the 
murderer,  when  no  rash  vowsprotecthim.  (^Aside.) 

Gov.  Take  coml'oit,  niece. 

Elv.  Oh,  forbear!  Search  for  the  murderer,  and 
take  order  for  my  brother's  funeral,  while  I  shut 
out  the  ofl'ensive  day,  and  here  in  solitude  indulge 
my  sorrow  ;  therefore,  I  beg  my  nearest  friends,  and 
yon,  my  lord,  for  some  few  days,  to  spare  your  cha- 
ritable visits. 

Gov,  I  grieve  for  your  misfortune,  niece;  but 
since  you'll  have  it  so,  we  take  our  leave.  Fare- 
well. [Exit  with  Servants,  Sfc. 

Clo.  Eh  !  what,  are  they  gone  away  without  me; 
and  by  her  contrivance  too"?     Gadso  ! 

Elo.  Whoever  thou  art,  to  whom  I've  given 
means  of  life,  to  let  thee  see  with  what  religion  I 
Lave  kept  my  vow,  come  fearless  forth,  while 
night's  thy  friend,  and  pass  unknown. 

Clo.  If  this  is  not  love,  the  devil's  in't!  (Aside.) 

Elv.  Fly  with  the  utmost  speed,  where  I  may 
never  see  thee  more. 

Clo.  Ay,  that's  her  modesty.    (AsUle.) 

Elv.  And  let  that  charitable  faith  thou  hast  found 
in  me,  persuade  thee  to  alone  thy  crime  by  peni- 
tence. 

Clo.  Poor  soul  I  I  may  find  a  better  way  to  thank 
thee  for't. 

Elv.  You  are  at  the  door  now;  farewell  for 
ever.  [E.ri/. 

Clo.  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  what  would  I 
give  to  see  you  again,  .\llin  good  time,  child.  [/'J«<, 


ACT  IV — Scene  I — Louisa's  House. 
Enter  Louisa  and  J aqves, 

Lou.  Were  they  both  seized? 

Jaq.  Both,  madam,  and  will  be  here  immediately. 
I  ran  b'/nre,  to  give  your  ladyship  notice. 

Lou.  You  know  myordeis;  when  they  are  en- 
tered, bar  all  the  doois ;  and,  on  your  lives,  let 
everyone  be  mute,  as  I  directed.  I  must  retire 
a  while.  lExit. 

Enter  Bravoes,  icJio  let  Ca  r  LOS  out  of  the  chair,  while 
others  throw  down  Don  Lewis,  yayged  and  bound. 

Car.  So,  gentlemen,  you  find  I've  not  resisted 
you  ;  but  now,  pray,  let  me  know  my  crime?  Why 
have  you  brnuoht  nie  hiiher?  Where  am  I?  if  in 
prison,  look  in  my  face,  perhaps  yon  have  mistaken 
nie  for  another.  [Jarjues  holds  up  his  lanlhorn,  nods, 
and  exit  ivilh  the  rcsi.^  Yon  seem  not  to  know  me 
sir.  All  dumb,  and  vani.shed!  My  fortune's  hu- 
morous; she  sports  with  me. 

Lewis.  Aw,  aw!  [you? 

Car.  What's  here?  a  fellow  prisoner!   Who  are 

Lewis.  Aw,  aw  ! 

Car.  Do  you  speak  no  other  language? 

Lewis,  Aw,  aw,  aw!     (Louder.) 

Car.  Nay,  that's  the  same. 

Lewis.  Oh!     (Sighin-j.) 

Car.  Poor  wretcli !  I  am  afraid  he  would  speak 
if  be  could. — [Enter  Jaques,  who  releases  DoN 
Lewis.] — Sore  they  think  I  walk  in  my  sleep,  and 
won't  speak,  for  fear  of  waking  me. 

I^ewis.  Sir,  your  humble  servant;  and  now  my 
tongue's  at  liberty,  pray,  will  you  do  me  the  favour 
to  shew  me  the  way  home  again?  What  a  plague, 
are  you  ail  dumb?  [Exit  Jatjues.']  Well,  sir,  and 
pray  what  are — Carlos!  ah  !  my  dear  boy! 

Car,  My  uncle!  Nay  then  my  fortune  has  not 
quite  forsaken  me!  How  came  vou  hither,  sir? 

Lewis.  Faith,  like  a  corpse  into  a  church,  boy, 
with  my  heels  foremost;  but,  pr'ythee,  how  didst 
thou  come? 

Car,  Yon  saw  the  man  that  seized  as :  they  forced 
me  into  a  chair,  and  brought  me. 

Lewis.  Well,  but  what  is  all  this  for?  What 
would  they  have?  [formed  of. 

Car.  That  we  must  wait  their  pleasure  to  be  in- 

Lewis,  The  sons  of  w —  won't  speak  neither. 
Heyday  !  what's  to  be  done  now? 

Enter  Jaqu  ES  and  Servants,  ivith  a  banquet. 

Car.  More  riddles  yet;  T  dream,  sure.  (Jaques 
invites  Don  Lewis  to  take  his  chair.) 

Lewis.  Forme?  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant. 
(Sits.)  Carlos,  sit  down,  boy.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  a  parcel 
of  silly  dumb  dogs!  Is  this  all  the  business?  Pup- 
pies! did  they  think  I  would  not  come  to  supper, 
without  being  brought  neck  and  heels  to't. 

Car.  Amazement  all !  "What  can  it  end  in? 

Lewis.  Never  trouble  thy  head,  pr'ythee  :  fall  to, 
man.  Delicate  food,  truly.  Here — Dumb  !  pr'y- 
thee, give  us  a  glass  of  wine,  to  wet  the  way  a  little. 
Come,  Carlos,  here's,  here's — honest  Dumb's 
health  to  thee.  (Drinks.)  Dumb's  a  very  honest 
fellow,  'faith. 

Car.  What  harmony's  this?  (A  flourish.) 

Lewis.  Rare  music  indeed  ;  let's  eat  and  hear  it. 
Mighty  fine,  truly — I  have  not  made  a  heartier 
meal  a  great  while.  (Jaques  offers  a  night- cap  and 
gown  to  Don  Lewis.)  Well,  and  what's  to  do  now, 
lad?  For  me,  boy?  Odso !  we  lie,  here,  do  we? — 
mighty  well  that  again,  'faith;  (for  I  was  just 
thinking  to  go  home,  but  that  I  had  ne'er  a  lodg- 
ing ;)  nay,  I  always  said  honest  Dumb  knew  how 
to  make  his  friends  welcome.  Well,  but  it's  time 
enough  yet  ;  sha'n't  we  crack  a  bottle  first?  Carlos 
is  melancholy.  (Jaques  shakes  his  head.)  What, 
that's  as  much  as  to  say.  If  I  won't  go,  I  shall  be 
carried.  Sir,  your  humble  servant.  (Puts  on  the 
gown.)    Well,  Cailos,  good  night,  siuce  they  won't 
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let  me  have  a  mind  to  stay  any  longer.  I'll  give  a 
pistole,  though,  to  know  what  this  will  come  to ! 
Dumb,  come  along,  \_Exit  ivith  Jaques. 

Car.  I'm  buried  in  amazement.  {Music  is  heard.) 
Ha!  more  music  !  (Don  Lewis  appears afioue.) 

Lewis.  So,  at  last,  I  have  groped  out  a\vindow, 
that  will  let  me  into  the  secret ;  now  if  any  foul 
play  should  happen,  I  am  pretty  near  the  street  too, 
and  can  bawl  out  murder!  to  the  watch.  But, 
mum,  the  door  opens. — [^Enter  LouiSA.] — Eh! 
ah!  what  dull  rogues  were  we  not  to  suspect  this 
before?  Dumb's  a  sly  dog:  'tis  she, 'faith — turn, 
dum,  dum.  Here  will  be  fine  work  presently! 
toll,  dum,  di,  dum.  Now  I  shall  see  what  mettle 
my  boy's  made  of;  tum,  dum,  dum. 

Lou.  You  seem  amazed,  sir. 

Car.  Your  pardon,  lady,  if  I  confess  it  raises 
much  my  wonder,  why  a  stranger,  friendless,  and 
unknown,  should  meet,  unmerited,  such  floods  of 
courtesy:  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  once  this  day  be- 
fore, I've  tasted  of  your  beauty.  [you,  sir. 

Lou.  I  have  forgotten  that;  but  I  confess  I  saw 

Car,  Why  then  was  I  forced  hither"!  If  you 
relieve  me  only  from  a  soft  compassion  of  my 
fortune,  you  could  not  think  but  such  humanity 
might,  on  the  slightest  hint,  have  drawn  me  to  be 
grateful. 

Lou.  I  own  I  could  not  trust  you  to  my  fortune ; 
T  knew  not  but  some  other  might  have  seen  you — 
besides,  methoaght  you  spoke  less  kind  to  me 
before. 

Car.  If  my  poor  thanks  were  offered  in  too  plain 
a  dress,  (as  I  confess  I'm  little  practised  in  the 
rules  of  graced  behaviour,)  rather  think  me  igno- 
rant than  rude,  and  pity  what  you  cannot  pardon. 

Lnu.  How  could  you  charge  yourself  with  such 
a  thought"?  I  scarce  can  think  'tis  in  your  nature  to 
be  rude — at  least  to  our  sex. 

Car.  'Twere  more  unpardonable  there. 

Lou.  Nay,  now  you  are  too  strict  on  the  other 
side  ;  for  there  may  happen  times,  when  what  the 
world  calls  rudeness,  a  woman  might  be  brought  to 
pardon ;  seasons,  when  even  modesty  were  igno- 
rance— Pray  be  seated,  sir;  nay,  I'll  have  it 
so.  Suppose  yourself  the  man  so  loved,  where 
could  you  find,  at  such  a  time,  excuses  for  your 
modesty? 

Car.  If  I  could  love  again,  ray  eyes  would  tell 
her;  if  not,  I  would  not  seem  to  understand  her. 

Lou.  Alas !  you  have  too  poor  a  sense  of  wo- 
man's love.  "Think  you  we  have  no  invention"! 
You  would  not  understand  her !  how  would  you 
avoid  itl  Wlien  even  her  slightest  look  would 
speak  too  plain  for  that  excuse  ;  if  not,  she'd  press 
you  still  with  plainer,  stronger  proofs;  her  life, 
her  fortune,  should  be  your's :  for  where  a  woman 
loves,  such  gifts  as  these  are  trifles.  (Gives  him 
jewels.) 

Car.  Is't  possible !  can  there  be  such  a  woman  1 

Lou.  Fie,  I  could  chide  you  now  ;  you  would 
not  sure  be  thought  so  slow  of  apprehension. 

Car.  I  would  not  willingly  be  thought  so  vain, 
or  so  uncharitable,  to  suppose  there  could  be  such 
an  one. 

Lou.  Nay,  now  you  force  me  to  forsake  my  sex, 
and  tell  you  plain — I  cannot  speak  it — yet  you 
must  know,  I  am  this  creature  so  reduced  for  you. 

Car.  Monstrous!     {Aside,  and  rising.) 

Lou.  What  is't  you  start  at? 

Car.  Not  for  your  beauty  ;  though  I  confess  you 
fair  to  a  perfection  ;  but  when  that  beauty  fades, 
(as  time  leaves  none  unvisited)  what  charm  shall 
then  secure  my  love?  Your  riches?  No,  an  honest 
mind's  above  the  bribes  of  fortune  :  for  though  dis- 
tressed, a  stranger,  and  in  want,  I  thus  return 
them  thankless.  J3e  modest,  and  be  virtuous,  I'll 
admire  you  ;  all  good  men  will  adore  you,  and  when 
your  beauty  and  your  fortune  are  no  more,  will  still 
deliver  down  your  name  revered  to  ages. 


Lou.  Oh  !  say  you  will  be  mine,  and  make  your 
own  conditions.  If  you  suspect  my  temper,  bind 
me  by  the  most  sacred  tie,  and  let  my  love,  my 
person,  and  my  fortune,  lawfully  be  your's. 

Car.  Madam,  I'll  be  at  once  sincere,  and  tell  you, 
'tis  impossible  that  we  should  ever  meet  in  love. 

Lou.  Impossible !  Oh  !  why  ? 

Car.  Because  my  love,  my  vows,  my  faith,  are 
given  to  another :  therefore,  since  you  find  I  dare 
be  honest,  be  early  wise,  and  now  release  me  to  my 

Lou.  I  cannot  part  with  you.  [fortune. 

Car.  You  must!  I  cannot  with  my  reason. 

Lou.  Ungrateful!  Will  you  go?  Take  heed!  for 
you  have  proved  I  am  not  mistress  of  my  temper. 

Car.  I  see  i(,  and  am  sorry,  but  needed  not  this 
threat  to  drive  me ;  for  still  I  dare  be  just,  and 
force  myself  away.  [Exit, 

Lou.  Oh,  torture !  left !  refused !  despised !  Have 
I  thrown  oft"  my  pride  for  this !  Oh,  insupportable ! 
If  I  am  not  revenged,  may  all  the — well. 

Lewis.  What  a  plague,  are  all  these  fine  things 
come  to  nothing,  then!  Poor  soul!  she's  in  great 
heat  truly.  Ah,  silly  rogue  !  Now  could  I  find  in 
my  heart  to  put  her  into  good  humour  again ;  I  have 
a  great  mind,  'faith — Od  !  she's  a  hummer.  A 
strange  mind,  I  haven't  had  such  a  mind  a  great 
while — Eh  ! — ay;  I'll  do't,  faith— if  she  does  but 
stay  now;  ah!  if  she  does  but  stay!  {As  he  is 
getting  from  the  balcony,  Louisa  is  speaking  to 
Jaques.) 

Lou.  Who  waits  there  1— [Enter  Jaques.]— 
Where's  the  stranger? 

Jaq.  Madam,  I  met  him  just  now  walking 
hastily  about  the  gallery, 

Lou.  Are  all  the  doors  fast? 

Jaq.  AH  barred,  madam. 

Lou.  Put  out  all  your  lights  too,  and  on  your 
lives  let  no  one  ask  or  answer  him  any  question  : 
but  be  you  still  near  to  observe  liini.  [Exit  Jaques. 
Ah !   {Don  Lewis  drops  down.) 

Lewis.  Odso,  my  back  ! 

Lou.  Bless  me,  who's  this?  what  are  you? 

Lewis.  Not  above  fifty,  madam. 

Lou.  Whence  come  you?  what's  your  business? 

Lewis.  Finishing. 

Lou.  Who  shewed,  who  brought  you  hither? 

Lewis.  Dumb,  honest  Dumb.  [away. 

Lou.  Will  you  begone,  sir?  I  have  no  time  to  fool 

Lewis.  Yes,  but  you  have  !  what,  don't  I  know  1 

Lou.  Pray,  sir,  who?  What  is't  you  take  me  for? 

Lewis.  A  delicate  piece  of  work,  truly,  but  not 
finished  ;  you  understand  me. 

Lou.  You  are  mad,  sir ! 

Lewis.  I  say,  don't  you  be  so  modest ;  for  there 
are  times,  do  you  see,  when  even  modesty  is  igno- 
rance. Pray  be  seated,  madam — nay,  I'll  have  it 
so. — Ah  !  (Mimics  her  behaviour  to  Carlos.) 

Lou.  Confusion!  have  I  exposed  myself  to  this 
wretch,  too! — had  witness  to  my  folly — nay,  I 
deserve  it. 

Leiuis.  So,   so,   I  shall  bring  her  to  terms  pre- 
sently. (Aside.)  You  have  a  world  of  pretty  jewels 
here,  madam;  but  where  a  woman  loves,  such  gifts    I 
as  these  are  trifles.  (Mimics  again.) 

Lou.  Insupportable!  within  there  ! 

Enter  Bravoes  and  JaQCES. 

Lewis.  Eh !     (Rising.) 

Jaq.  Did  your  ladyship  call,  madam? 

Lewis.  I  don't  like  her  looks,  'faith.     (Aside.) 

Lou.  Here,  take  this  fool,  let  him  be  gagged, 
tied  neck  and  heels,  and  locked  into  a  garret ;  away 
with  him  !  I 

Leivis.  Dumb,  Dumb!  Help,  Dumb,  Dumb! 
stand  by  me,  Dumb!  A  pox  of  my  finishing,  aw, 
aw  !     (  They  gag  him,  and  carry  him  off. ) 

Lou.  The  insolence  of  this  fool  was  more  pro- 
voking than  the  other's  scorn;  bat  I  shall  yet  find 
ways  to  measure  my  revenge.  [Exit. 


Scene  3.] 
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Enter  Carlos  w»  the  dark. 

Car.  What  can  tbis  woman  mean?    The  doors 

all  barred ;  the  lights  put  out ;  the  servants  mute  : 

would  the  worst  would  siiew  itself.     Ha!  yonder's 

a  light;  I'll  follow  it,  and  provoke  mj  fortune.  [Exit. 

Scene  II. — Another  Room. 
Enter  Angelina,  ivith  a  light. 
Ang.  I  cannot  like  this  house;  for  now,  as  going 
to  ray  rest,  my  ears  were  alarmed  with  the  cries  of 
one  that  called  for  help;  I've  seen  strange  faces 
too,  that  carry  guilt  and  terror  in  their  looks  ;  and 
yet  the  officer  that  placed  me  here,  appeared  of 
honest  thought.  What  can  this  mean?  No  matter 
what,  since  nothing  but  the  loss  of  him  I  love,  can 
worse  befall  me!  Hark,  what  noise?  Is  the  door 
fast?  Ah  !     (  Going  to  shut  the  door.) 

Enter  CARLOS  anrf  Jaques,  listening. 

Car.  Ha,  another  lady  !  and  alone! 

Ang.  Ha,  that  voice  !  My  Carlos — Oh  ! 

Car.  'Tis  she!  my  long  lost  love,  my  living 
Angelina  !     ( Embraces  her, ) 

Jaq.  Say  you  so,  sir?  this  shall  to  my  lady.  {^Exit. 

Ang.  Oh  !  let  me  hold  you  ever  thus,  lest  fate 
again  should  part  us. 

Car.  'Twere  death  indeed  to  part ;  but  from  so 
hard  a  separation,  thus  again  to  meet,  is  life 
restored. 

Ang.  Oh  !  I  were  happy,  blessed  above  my  sex, 
could  but  my  plain  simplicity  of  love  deserve  your 
kind  endearments. 

Enter  Jaques  and  LouiSA  at  a  distance, 

Jaq.  They  are  there. 

Lou.  Leave  me.  \^Exit  Jaques,  and  Louisa  listens. 

Ang.  I  cannot  bearto  see  you  thus  :  for  my  sake 
don't  despond  :  for  while  you  seem  in  hope,  I  shall 
easily  be  cheerful. 

Car.  Oh  I  thou  engaging  softness!  thy  courage 
has  revived  me;  no,  we'll  not  despair;  the  guar- 
dian power  that  hitherto  has  saved  ns,  may  now 
protect  and  fix  us  happy. 

Lou.  Ha!  so  near  acquainted.    (^Aside.) 

Car.  And  yet  our  safety  bids  us  part  this  mo- 
ment.    How  came  you  hither? 

Ang,  The  ofHoer,  that  made  me  captive,  proved 
a  worthy  man,  and  placed  me  here,  as  a  companion 
to  the  lady  of  this  dwelling. 

Car.  Ha  I  to  what  end? 

Ang.  He  said,  to  be  the  advocate  of  his  success- 
less love ;  for  he  confessed  he  wooed  her  ho- 
nourably, [tale. 

Car,  Is't  possible?   Oh  !  I  could  tell  thee  such  a 

Ang,  Yon  amaze  me  ;  pray  what  is  it? 

Car.  This  is  no  time :  let  it  suffice,  the  doors  are 
barred  against  me ;  this  moment  I  am  a  prisoner 
to  her  fury ;  if  thou  canst  help  me  to  any  means 
of  safety,  or  escape,  ask  me  no  questions,  but  be 
quick,  and  tell  me. 

Ang.  Now  you  frighten  me;  bnt  here,  through 
my  apartment,  leads  a  passage  to  the  garden,  at  the 
lower  end  you'll  find  a  mount;  if  you  dare  drop 
from  thence,  I'll  shew  you ;  bnt  can't  you  say 
when  I  may  hope  again  to  see  you? 

Car.  About  an  hour  hence  walking  in  the  garden, 
ready  for  your  escape;  for  if  I  live,  I'll  come  pro- 
vided with  the  means  to  make  it  sure. 

Ang,  You  will  not  fail. 

Car,  If  I  survive,  depend  on  me;  till  when, 
may  heaven  support  thy  innocence! 

Ang.  Follow  me.  [^Exeunt  hastily. 

Lou.  Are  yoa  so  nimble,  sir?  Who  waits  there? — 
[Enter  Jaques.] — Run,  take  help,  and  stop  the 
stranger;  he  is  now  making  his  escape  through  the 
garden; — fly.- — \^Exit  Jaqites,] — Revenge,  like  a 
■viper,  gnaws  upon  my  quiet,  and  I  must  change  its 
food,  or  leave  my  being  ;  no,  if  I  forego  a  second 
time  that  dear  support,  my  pride,  may  1  become  as 
miserable  as  that  wretch,  that  destined  fool  he  dotes 


on.  Ha!  she  is  returned;  yonder  she  passes;  with 
what  assured  contentment  in  her  looks! — 

Re-enter  Jaques. 
Now,  have  you  brought  him? 

Jaq,  Madam,  we  made  what  haste  we  could,  but 
the  gentleman  reached  the  mount  before  us,  and 
escaped  over  the  garden  wall. 

Lou.  Escaped,  villain!   Durst  thou  tell  me  so? 

Jaq.  If  your  ladyship  had  called  me  a  little 
sooner,  we  had  taken  him.  Who  the  devil  is  this 
stranger?     (Aside.) 

Lou.  Fool  that  I  am,  I  betray  myself  to  my  own 
servants!  Well, 'tis  no  matter;  go.  [Exit  Jaques. 
He  has  not  left  me  hopeless  yet ;  an  hour  hence  he 
promised  to  be  here  again;  and  if  he  keep  his 
word,  he  yet,  at  least  in  my  revenge,  shall  prove 
me  woman.  [Exit. 

Scene  III.— The  Street, 

Enter  Don  Duart,  disguised,  with  a  Servant. 

Duart.  Where  did  you  find  him? 

Serv.  Hard  by,  sir,  at  a  house  of  entertainment; 
he's  now  coming  forth ;  that's  he. 

Enter  Clodio. 

Duart.  I  scarce  remember  him;  I  would  not  wil- 
lingly mistake.     I'll  observe  him. 

Clo.  So!  now  if  I  can  but  pick  up  an  honest 
fellow,  to  crack  one  bottle,  I  think  I  shall  finish 
the  day  as  smartly  as  the  Grand  Signior — Hold ! 
let  me  see,  what  has  my  hasty  refreshment  cost  me 
here  ; — umb — umb — nmb — {Counts  his  money.)  Se- 
ven pistoles,  by  Jupiter. 

Duart.  'Tis  the  same.  Leave  me.  [Exit  Ser- 
vant.'] Your  servant,  sir. 

Clo.  Sir,  your  humble  servant. 

Duart.  Pardon  a  stranger's  freedom,  sir;  but 
when  you  know  my  business — 

Clo.  Sir,  if  you'll  take  a  bottle,  I  shall  be  proud 
of  your  acquaintance  ;  and  if  I  don't  do  your  busi- 
ness before  we  part,  I'll  knock  under  the  table. 

Duart.  Sir,  I  shall  be  glad  to  drink  wilh  you ; 
but  at  present,  am  incapable  of  sitting  to  it. 

Clo.  Why  then,  sir,  you  shall  only  drink  as  long 
as  you  can  stand;  we'll  have  a  bottle  here,  sir. 
Hey,  Madona!     (Calls.) 

Duart,  A  very  frank  humoured  gentleman;  I'll 
know  him  farther.  (Aside.)  I  presume,  sir,  you  are 
not  of  Portugal  ? 

Clo.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  kind  of  a — what  d'ye 
call 'em — a  sort  of  a  here — and — there;  I  am  a 
stranger  no  where. 

Duart.  Have  you  travelled  far,  sir? 

Clo.  My  tour  of  Europe,  or  so,  sir;  I  came  this 
summer  from  Rome. — [Enter  aServantwilhwine.] — 
So,  so !  here's  the  wine !  Come,  sir,  to  our  better 
acquaintance.  'Faith,  I  like  you  mightily.  Allans  f 

Duart.  I  find,  sir,  you  have  taken  a  taste  of  all 
the  countries  you  have  travelled  through  ;  bnt  I 
presume  your  chief  amusement  has  lain  among  the 
ladies.     You  fared  well  in  France,  I  hope? 

Clo.  Yes,  'faith,  as  far  as  my  pocket  would  go : 
but  no  money,  no  mademoiselle;  no  ducat,  no 
dntchess;  no  pistole,  no  princess.  Ky  the  way, 
let  me  tell  you,  your  Lisbonites  are  held  up  at  a 
pretty  smart  rate,  too. 

Duart.  But,  pray,  sir,  among  all  yonr  adventures, 
has  no  particular  lady's  merit  encouraged  you  to 
advance  your  own  fortune  by  marriage? 

Clo.  Sir,  I  have  been  so  near  marriage,  that  my 
wedding-day  has  been  come,  but  it  was  never  over 
yet ;  split  me  ! 

Duart,  How  so,  sir? 

Clo.  Why,  the  priest,  the  bride,  and  the  dinner, 
were  all  ready  dressed,  'faith;  but  before  I  could 
fall  to,  my  elder  brother,  sir,  comes  me  in,  with  a 
d — d  long  stride,  and  a  sharp  stomach,  says  a  short 
grace,  and  whipped  her  up  like  an  oyster. 
Duart.  You  had  ill  fortune,  sir. 

Clo,  Sir,  fortune  is  not  much  in  my  debt;  for  you 
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must  know,  sir,  tljougli   I  lost  ray  wife,  I  have 
escaped  lianging;  here  in  Lisbon.  [sir. 

Duart.  That  I  know  you  have;  be  not  ama/.ed, 
Clo.  Eh!  what  (he  devil!    have  I  been  all  this 
while  treating  an  officer,  that  has  a  warrant  against 
me.     Pray,  sir,  if  it  be  no  offence — may  1  beg  the 
favour  to  know  who  you  are? 

Duart.  Let  it  suffice,  I  own  myself  your  friend  : 
I  am  your  debtor,  sir.  You  fought  a  gentleman 
they  call  Don  Duart — I  knew  him  well  ;  he  was  a 
proud  insulting  fellow,  and  my  mortal  foe:  but  you 
killed  him,  and  I  thank  yon  ;  nay,  I  saw  you  do  it 
fairly  too;  and  for  the  action,  I  desire  you  will 
command  my  sword  or  foituoe. 

Clo.  Pray,  .sir,  is  there  no  joke  in  all  this"? 
Duart.  Sir,  you  may  trust  to  my  sinceiity ;  I  ask 
for  no  return,  but  to  be  informed  how  I  may  do  you 
service.     (  Offers  inut  a  imrfse. ) 

Clo.  Sir,  youi- health  ;  T  take  your  word,  though 
I  decline  your  money.  I'll  give  you  information 
presently.  [Driiilcx.)  Pray,  sir,  do  you  know  the 
gentleman's  sister  that  I  fought  withl  That  is,  do 
you  know  what  reputation,  what  fortune  she  hasl 

Duart.  I  know  her  fortune  to  be  worth  above 
twelve  thousand  pistoles ;  her  reputation  yet  un- 
sullied;  but,  pray  sii',  why  may  you  ask  tliisf 

Clo.  Now,  I'll  tell  you,  sir— twelve  thousand 
pistoles,  you  say? 

Duart.  I  speak  the  least,  sir. 
Clo.  Why,  this  very  lady,  after  I  had  killed  her 
brother,  gave  me  the  protection  of  her  house  ;  hid 
me  in  her  closet,  while  the  officers  came  to  search 
forme;  and,  as  soon  as  their  backs  were  turned, 
poor  soul!  hurried  me  out  ai  a  private  door,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  'faith  !  Now,  sir,  what  think  you  ? 
Is  not  this  hint  broad  enough  for  a  man  to  make 
love  upon? 

Duart.  Confusion!     (Aside.) 
Clo.  Look  you,  sir,  now,  if  you  dare,  give  me  a 
proof  of  your  friendship;  will  you  do  me  the  favour 
to  carry  a  letter  to  her? 

Duart.  Let  me  consider,  sir — Death  and  fire ! 
is  all  her  height  of  sorrow  but  dissembled  then? 
but  this  requires  my  farther  search.  (Aside.)  May 
I  depend  on  this  for  truth,  sir? 

Clo.  Why,  sir,  you  don't  suppose  I  banter  a  lady 
of  her  quality  ! 

Duart.  D n!    (Aside.)  We]\,   sir,  I'll   take 

your  letter  ;  but  first  let  me  be  well  acquainted  with 
my  errand. 

Clo.  Sir,  I'll  write  this  moment;  if  you  please, 
we'll  step  into  this  bouse  here,  and  finiAh  the  busi- 
ness over  another  bottle. 
Duart.  With  ail  my  heart. 

Clo.  Allons!  Eiitrez.  [^Exeunt. 

ACT  V. — ScENii:  I. — Louisa's  House. 
LotilSA  and  jAQUliS  discovered. 
Lou,  Is  the  lady  seized? 

Jaq.  Yes,  madam,  and  half  dead  with  the  fright. 
Lou.  Let  them  be  ready  to  produce  her,  as  I  di- 
rected.    When  the  stianger's  taken,  bring  nie  im- 
mediate notice:  'tis  near  his  time:  away!  [E.v(7 
Jaques.']  Had  he  not  loved  another,  n)ethiuks  I 
could  have  borne  this  usage — EJaik,  what  noise! 
they  have  him  sure!    How  now! — 
Enter  Jaquks. 
Jaq.  Madam,  the  gentleman  is  taken. 
Lou.  Bring  him  in.  Revenge,  I  thank  thee  now. — 
[Enter  Carlos.] — So,  sir,  you  are  returned,   it 
seems  ;  you  can  love,  then  !     You  have  a  heart,  I 
find,  though  not  for  me  I  Perhaps  you  came  to  seek 
a  worthier  mistress  here  ;  'twould  be  uncharitable 
to  disappoint  your  love.     I'll   help  your  search  :  if 
she  be  here,  be  sure  she's  sale.     Open  that  door 
there.     (Door   opens,   and  discovers    two    Bravoes 
with  Angelina  ;  a  liandkerckief  on  her  neck,  which 
the>^  hold  ready  to  stranijle  her.)     Now,  sir,  is  this 
Car.  My  Angelina!  [the  lady'' 

Lou,  If  you  approach,  she  dies. 


^Hi;.  Oh,  miserable  meeting! 
Lou.  Now  let  me  seeyou  smile,  and  rudely  throw 
me  from  your  arms;  now  scorn  my  love,  my  pas- 
sion, and  my  fortune.  [innocence. 
Car.  Oh,  cruelty  of  fate  !  that  could  betray  such 
Lou.  What,  not  a  word  to  soften  yet  thy  obsti- 
nate aversion  !  thou  wretched  fool !  thus  to  provoke 
thy  ruin.     End  her.     (To  the  Bravoes.) 
Car.  Oh,  hold!  for  ])ity  hold,  and  hear  me. 
Lou.  I've  learned  from  you  to  use  my  pity.     On 
one  condition  yet  she  lives  an  hour,  but  if  refused — 
Car.  Name  not  a  refusal,  be  it  danger,  death,  or 
tortures,  anything  that  life  can  do  to  save  her. 

Lou.  Presuming  fool!  were  T  inclined  to  save 
her  life,  (which,  by  my  hopes  of  peace,  I  do  not 
mean,)  canst  thou  believe  this  insolent  concern  for 
her  to  my  face  would  not  provoke  my  vengeance? 

Car,  Yet  hold !  if  revenge  alone  can  save  your 
fury,  at  least  misplace  it  not;  mine  was  the  oft'ence, 
be  mine  the  punishment. 

Lou.  How  he  disarms  my  anger!  But  must  my 
rival  triumph  then  ? 

Ang.  Charge  me  not  with  such  abhorred  ingra- 
titude :  be  witness,  heaven,  I'll  for  ever  serve  you, 
court  you,  and  confess  you  my  preserver. 

Car.  For  pity,  yet  resolve,  and  force  your  temper 
to  a  moment's  pause.  See  at  your  feet  my  humbled 
scorn  imploring,  crushed,  and  prostrate,  like  a  vile 
slave,  that  falls  below  your  last  contempt,  and 
trembling  begs  for  mercy. 

Lou.  He  buries  my  revenge  in  blushes.  Release 
the  lady — go.  [Exeunt  Bravofs.']  And  now  fare- 
well my  follies,  and  my  mistaken  love  :  love  long 
and  happily  ;  forgive  my  follies  past,  and  you  have 
overpaid  me.     (Joins  their  hands.) 

Car.  My  Angelina!  do  I  then  live  to  hold  thee 
thus?  But  first  let's  kneel  and  pay  our  thanks  to 
heaven,  and  this  our  kind  preserver. 

Lou.  Nay,  now  you  give  me  a  confusion.  (Raises 
them.)  But  if  you  dare  trust  me  with  the  story  ol 
your  love's  distress,  as  far  as  my  fortune  can 
command  it  freely,  to  supply  your  present  wants 
or  any  future  means  proposed  to  give  you  lastinf 
happiness. 

Car.  Eternal  rounds  of  never  ending  peace  re- 
ward your  wondrous  bounty  !  But  I  have  been  to< 
busy  in  my  joy;  I  almost  had  forgot  my  friendlj 
uncle,  the  ancient  gentleman  that  first  came  hithei 
with  me  ;  how  have  you  disposed  of  him  ? 

Lou.  I  think  he's  here,  and  safe.  Who  waits 
there? — [ZJMfe?- Jaqiies.] — Release  the  gentleman 
above,  and  tell  him  that  bis  friends  desire  him 
[Exit  Jaques,~\  You'll  pardon,  sir,  the  treatment  I 
have  shewn  him;  he  made  a  little  too  merry  witl 
my  folly,  which,  I  confess,  at  that  time,  something 
too  far  incensed  me. 

Car.  He's  old  and  cheerful,  apt  to  be  free  ;  but 
he'll  be  sorry  when  his  humour  gives  offence. 
Enter  Don  Levv(s,  Jaquus  hoiuhig  to  him. 
Lewis.  Pr'ythee,  honest  Dumb,  don't  be  so  cere- 
monious! I  tell  thee  it's  very  well  as  it  is — onlyi 
my   jaws  ache  a  little:   but   as  long  as  we're  air 
friends,  it's  no  great  matter.    My  dear  Carlos,  I 
must  buss  thee, 'faith  !     Rladam,  your  humble  ser- 
vant.   I  beg  your  pardon,  d'ye  see:  you  under- 
stand me.  _  [Exit  Jaques. 
Lou.  I  hope  we  are  all  friends,  sir. 
Lewis.  I   hope  we  are,  madam :  lam  an  honest 
old  fellow,  'faith;  though  now  and  then  I   am  a 
little  odd,  too. 

Car.  Heie's  a  stranger,  uncle. 
Lewis.  What,  my  little  blossom  !  ray  gillillovver! 
my  rose  !  my  pink  !  my  tulip!  'faith,  I  must  smell 
tiiee.  (Salutes  Angelina.)  Od !  she's  a  delicate 
nosegay  !  Well,  'faith,  I  am  heartily  joyed  to  see 
thee,  child. 

Ang.  I  thank  yon,  sir;  and  wish  I  may  deserve 
your  love:  our  fortune,  ouce  again,  is  kind;  but 
how  it  comes  about— 
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Lewis.  Does  not  signify  tliree-pence ;  when  for- 
tune pays  ine  a  visit,  I  seldom  trouble  myself  to 
know  which  way  sbe  came.  I  tell  you,  I  am  glad 
to  see  you.  Enter  jAQMiS. 

Jaq.  Madam,  here's  the  lord  governor  come  to 
wait  upon  your  ladyship. 

Loti.  At  this  late  hoar!  What  can  his  business 
be]     Desire  his  lordship  to  walk  in. 
Enter  Governor. 

Gov.  Pardon,  madam,  this  unreasonable  visit. 

Lou.  Your  lordship  does  me  honour. 

Gov.  At  least,  1  hope,  my  business  will  excuse 
it.  Some  strangers,  here  below,  upon  their  ofl'ered 
oaths,  demanded  my  authority  to  search  your  house 
for  a  lost  yoiiug  lady,  to  whom  the  one  of  them 
affirms  himself  the  father:  but  the  respect  I  owe 
your  ladyship,  made  me  refuse  their  search,  till  I 
had  spoken  with  you. 

Atig.  It  must  be  they.  Now,  madam,  your  pro- 
tection, or  we  yet  are  lost. 

Lou.  Be  uol  concerned.  Would  yon  avoid  them? 

Car,  No,  we  must  be  found :  let  them  have  en- 
trance. We  have  an  honest  cause,  and  would  pro- 
voke its  tritil. 

Lou.  Conduct  the  gentlemen  without.  {^Exit 
Jcujues.]  My  lord,  f'lT  answer  for  their  honesty  ; 
and,  as  they  are  strangers,  where  the  law's  severe, 
must  beo;  you'd  favour  and  as>ist  them. 

Gov.  You  may  conimnnd  me,  madam;  though 
there's  no  great  fear;  for  having  heard  the  most 
that  they  could  urge  against  them,  I  found  in  their 
complaints  more  spleen  aud  humour,  than  any  just 
appearance  of  a  real  injury. 
Enter  Don  CiiARiNO,  Don  Antonio,  uhcZClodio. 

Clia.  f'll  have  justice. 

Ant.  Don't  be  too  hot,  brother. 

Cha.  J  demand  justice. 

Gov.  That's  the  lady,  sir,  I  told  you  of. 

Clo.  Ay,  that's  she,  my  lord,  I  am  witness. 

Car.  My  father  !  Sir,  your  pardon  aud  'your 
blessing. 

Ant.  Why,  truly,  Charles,  T  begin  to  be  a  little 
reconciled  to  the  matter:  I  wish  you  well,  though 
I  can't  join  you  together;  for  my  friend  and  bro- 
ther here,  is  very  obstinate,  and  will  admit  of  no 
satisfaction;  bni,  however,  heaven  will  bless  you 
in  spite  of  his  teeth. 

Cfia.  This  is  all  contrivance — roguery!  I  am 
abused!  I  say,  deliver  my  daughter!  sbe  is  an 
heiress,  sir  ;  and  to  detain  her  is  a  rape  in  law,  sir, 
and  I'll  have  you  all  hanged;  therefore,  no  more 
delays,  sir;  for  I  tell  you  beforehand,  I  am  a  wise 
man,  and  'tis  impossible  to  trick  me. 

Ant.  I  say,  you  are  loo  positive,  brother;  and 
when  you  learn  more  wisdom,  you'll  have  some. 

Cha.  I  say,  brother,  this  is  mere  malice,  when 
you  know,  in  your  own  conscience,  I  have  ten  times 
your  understanding;  for  you  seel  am  quite  of  ano- 
ther opinion  ;  and  so,  once  more,  ray  lord,  I  de- 
mand justice  against  that  ravisher.  [violence! 

Gov.  Does  your  daughter,  sir,  complain  of  any 

Cha.  Your  lordship  knows  young  girls  never 
complain  when  the  violence  is  over:  he  has  taught 
her  belter,  I  snpjjose, 

Ang.  (To  Clia.  kweling.)  Sir,  you  are  my  father, 
who  bred  me,  cherished  me,  gave  me  my  all'ections, 
taught  me  to  keep  ihem  hitherto  within  the  bounds 
of  honour  and  of  virtue,  let  jne  conjure  you,  by  the 
chaste  love  my  mother  bore  you,  when  she  prefer- 
red, to  her  mistaken  parents'  choice,  her  being 
your's  without  a  dower,  not  to  bestow  my  person 
where  those  affections  ne'er  can  follow  :  I  cannot 
love  that  gentleman  more  than  a  sister  ought. 

Cto.  No  !  that's  very  odd. 

^Hf/.  But  here  my  heart's  subdued,  even  to  the  last 
compliance  with  my  fortune:  he,  sir,  has  nobly 
wooed  and  won  me,  and  I  am  only  his,  or  miserable. 

Cha.  Get  up  again. 

Goo.  Come,  sir,  be  persuaded ;  your  daughter 


has  made  an  honourable  and  bappy  choice :  this  se- 
verity will  but  expose  yourself  and  her. 

Cha.  My  lord,  I  don  t  want  advice:  I'll  consider 
with  myself,  and  resolve  upon  my  own  opinion. 
Enter  Jaoues. 

Jaq.  My  lord,  here's  a  stranger  without  inquires 
for  your  lordship,  and  for  a  gentleman  that  calls 
himself  Clodio. 

Clo.  Hey!  Ah!  man  che.r  ami. — \^Enter  DoN 
DiJART,  dinf/msed.'] — Well,  what  news,  my  dearl 
Has  she  answered  my  letter  1 

Duart.  There,  sir — This  to  your  lordship.  (Gives 
him  a  letter,  mid  ivhispers.) 

Gov.  Married  to-uighl!  and  to  this  gentleman, 
sayest  thou?  I'm  ama/.ed. 

Duart.  Here  is  her  choice,  my  lord. 

Clo.  (Reading  the  letter.)  Urn — um — charms — 
irresistible — excuse — so  soon — passion  —  blushes — 
consenl — provision — children — settlement — marriage. 
If  this  is  not  plain,  the  devil's  in'l. — Hold!  here's 
more,  'faith.     (Heads  to  himself.) 

Gov.  'Tis  very  sudden — But  give  my  service, 
I'll  wait  upon  her. 

Clo.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  poor  soul !  I'll  be  with  her  pre- 
sently; and, 'faith,  since  I  have  made  my  own  for- 
tune, I'll  e'en  patch  up  my  brother's  too.  Harkye! 
my  dear  dad  that  should  have  been — this  business 
is  all  at  an  end  ;  for,  look  you,  I  lind  your  daugh- 
ter's engaged  ;  and,  to  tell  yon  the  truth,  so  am  I, 
'faith.  If  mv  brother  has  a  mind  to  marry  her,  let 
him;  for  I  shall  not,  split  me!  And  now,  gentle- 
men aud  ladies,  if  yon  will  do  me  the  honoar  to 
grace  mine  aud  the  Lady  Elvira's  wedding,  such 
homely  entertainment  as  my  poor  house  affords, 
you  shall  be  all  heartily  welcome  to. 

Duart.  Thy  house!  ha,  ha!  Well  said,  puppy. 

Clo.  Ha !  bid  Testy  ! 

Cha.  What  dost  thou  mean,  man?  (To  Clo.) 

Gov.  'Tis  even  so,  I  can  assure  yon,  sir;  I  have, 
myself,  an  invitation  from  the  lady's  own  hand, 
that  confirms  it:  I  know  her  fortune  well,  and  am 
surprised  at  it.  [to  reconcile  us  all. 

Ang.  Blessed  news  !    This  seems  a  forward  step 

Cha.  If  this  be  true,  my  lord,  I  have  been  thinking 
to  no  purpose;  my  design  is  all  broken  to  pieces. 

Ant.  Come,  brother,  we'll  mend  it  as  well  as  we 
can;  and  since  that  young  rogue  has  rudely  turned 
tail  upon  your  daoghier,  I'll  till  up  the  blank  with 
Carlos's  name,  and  let  the  rest  of  the  settlement 
stand  as  it  was. 

Cha.  Hold!  I'll  first  see  this  wedding,  and  then 
give  you  my  final  resolution.  [the  way. 

Clo.  Come,  ladies,  if  you  please,  I  will  shew  you 

Lou.  Sir,  we  wait  upon  you. 

Cha.  This  wedding's  an  odd  thing. 

Z>M«r<.  Ha,  ha!  if  it  should  be  a  lie,  now!  [^Exeunt. 
SciiNK  II. — Elvira's  Apartment, 
Enter  ELVIRA  and  Servant. 

Elv.  Are  the  officers  ready!  [ders. 

Serv.  Yes,  madam,  and  know  your  ladyship's  or- 

Elv.  Now  justice  shall  uncloud  my  fame,  and  see 
my  brother's  death  revenged. 

Enter  Clodio,  Governor,  DoN  ANTONIO,  ANGELI- 
NA, Cap. LOS,  DonCharino,  and  Don  Lewis. 

Clo.  Well,  madam,  you  see  I'm  punctual — 
you've  nicked  your  man,  'faith — I'm  always  criti- 
cal— to  a  minute :  you'll  never  stay  for  me.  La- 
dies and  gentlemen,  I  desire  you'll  do  me  the  ho- 
nour of  being  better  acquainted  here.     My  lord— 

Gov.  'Give  you  joy,  madam. 

Clo.  Nay,  madam,  I  have  brought  you  some  near 
relations  of  my  own,  too — this  Don  Antonio,  who 
will  shortly  have  the  honour  to  call  you  daughter. 

Ant.  The  young  rogue  has  made  a  pretty  choice, 
'faith. 

Cto.  This  Don  Charino,  who  was  very  near  hav- 
ing the  honour  of  calling  me  son  ;  this  my  wife  that 
should  have  been  ;  this  my  elder  brother  ;  aud  this 
my  noble  uncle,  Don  Choleric  Sua|K>korto  de  Testy. 
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Lewis,  Puppy! 
Clo.  Peevish. 

Lewis.  Madam,  I  wish  you  joy  with  all  my  heart ; 
but,  truly,  I  can't  much  advise  you  to  marry  this 
gentleman;  because,  in  a  day  or  two,  you'll  really 
find  him  extremely  shocking  :  those  that  know 
him,  generally  give  him  the  title  of  Don  Dismallo 
Thickskullo  de  Halfwitto. 

Clo.  Well  said,  nuncle.    Ha,  ha ! 
Enter  a  Servant  and  Don  Dcart,  as  a  Priest. 
Serv.  Madam,  the  priest  is  come. 
Elv.  Let  him  wait,  we  have  no  occasion  yet. 
Got;.   You  have  surprised  us,  madam,  by  this 
sudden  marriage. 

Elv.  I  may  yet  surprise  you  more,  my  lord. 
Gov.  Sir,  don't  you  think  your  bride  looks  me- 
lancholy ? 

Clo.  Ay,  poor  fool,  she's  modest;  but  I  have  a 
cure  for  that. — Well,  my  princess,  why  that  de- 
mure look,  nowl 

Elv,  I  was  thinking,  sir — 

Clo.  I  know  what  you  think  of — you  don't  think 
at  all — you  don't  know  what  to  think — you  neither 
see,  hear,  feel,  smell,  nor  taste :  you  haven't  the 
right  use  of  oue  of  your  senses — in  short,  you  have 
it.     Now,  my  princess,  have  not  I  nicked  it? 

Elv,  I  am  sorry,  sir,  you  know  so  little  of  your- 
self, or  me.     Within  there!     Seize  him  !    {Several 
Officers  rush  in,  who  seize  Clodio,  and  bind  him,') 
Duart.  Ha! 

Got).  What  can  this  mean?  [already? 

Clo.  Gad  me  !  what,  is  my  deary  in  her  frolics 
Elv.  And  now,  my  lord,  your  justice  on  thatmur- 
Gov.  How,  madam  !  [derer. 

Clo.  That  b — ,  my  fortune ! 
Lewis.  Madam,  upon  my  knees,  I  beg  you  don't 
carry  the  jest  too  far;  but  if  there  be  any  real  hopes 
of  his  having  a  halter,  let's  know  it  in  tlaree  words, 
that  I  maybe  sure  at  once  for  ever,  that  no  earthly 
thing  but  a  reprieve  can  save  him.   {Aside  to  Elv.) 
Ant.  Pray,  madam,  who  accuses  him? 
Elv.  His  own  confession,  sir. 
Cha.  Of  murder,  say  you,  madam? 
Elv.  The  murder  of  my  brother. 
Duart.  She  is  innocent,  and  well  has  disappointed 
my  revenge.    {Aside.) 

Lewis,  So,  now  I  am  a  little  easy;  the  puppy 
■will  be  hanged. 

Gov.  Give  me  leave,  madam,  to  ask  you  yet 
some  farther  questions. 

Clo,  Ay,  I  shall  be  hanged,  I  believe. 

Cha.  Nay,  then,  'tis  time  to  take  care  of  my 

daughter;  for  I  am  convinced  that  my  friend Clody 

is  disposed  of;  and  so,  without  compliment,  do 

you  see,  children,  heaven  bless  you  together.  {Joins 

Carlos  and  Angelina's  hands.)  [ought. 

Car.  This,  sir,  is  a  time  unfit  to  thank  yon  as  we 

Ant,    Well,   brother,    I    thank    you,    however. 

Carlos  is  an  honest  lad,  and  well  deserves  her; 

but  poor  Clody's  ill  fortune  I  could  never  have 

suspected. 

Lewis,  Why,  you  would  be  positive,  though  you 
know,  brother,  I  always  told  you  Dismal  would  be 
hanged. — {Aside,)  I  must  plague  him  a  little,  be- 
cause the  dog  has  been  pert  with  me.' — Clody,  how 
dost  thou  do  '/   Ha !  why  you  are  tied ! 

Clo,  I  hate  this  old  fellow,  split  me  !     {Aside.) 
Lewis,   Thou    hast  really  made   a  sad  blunder 
here,  child,  to  invite  so  many  people  to  a  marriage- 
knot  ;  and  instead  of  that,  it  is  like  to  be  one  under 
the  left  ear. 

Clo.  I'd  fain  him  die.  (Aside.) 
Lewis.  Well,  my  dear,  I  11  provide  for  thy  going 
off,  however.  Let  me  see  ;  you'll  only  have  occa- 
sion for  a  nosegay,  a  pair  of  white  gloves,  and  a 
coffin.  Look  you ;  take  you  no  care  about  the  sur- 
geons ;  you  shall  not  be  anatomized:  I'll  get  the 
body  oft"  with  a  wet  finger — {aside)  though,  me- 
thinks,  I'd  fain  see  the  inside  of  the  puppy,  too. 


Clo.  Oh!  rot  him!  I  can't  bear  this.    {Aside.) 
Lewis.  Well,  I  won't  trouble  you  any  more  now, 
child;  if  I  am  not  engaged,  I  dont  know  but  I  may 
come  to  the  tree,  and  sing  a  stave  or  two  with  thee ; 
nay,  I'll  rise  on  purpose — though  you  will  hardly 
suffer   before    twelve    o'clock,   neither — ay,  just 
about  twelve — about  twelve  you'll  be  turned  off. 
Clo.  Oh!  curses  consume  him!     {Aside.) 
Gov.  I  am  convinced,  madam,  the  fact  appears  too 
plain. 

Lewis.  Yes,  yes  ;  he'll  suffer. 
Gov.  What  says  the  gentleman?  Do  you  confess 
the  fact,  sir  ! 

Clo.  Will  it  do  me  any  good,  my  lord? 
Guv.  Perhaps  it  may,  if  you  can  prove  it  wais 
not  done  in  malice. 

Clo.  Why,  then,  to  confess  the  truth,  my  lord,  I 
did  pink  him,  and  am  sorry  for't ;  but  it  was  none 
of  ray  fault,  split  me  ! 

Elv.  Now,  my  lord,  your  justice. 

Duart.  Hold,  madam!    that  remains  in   me  to 

give;  for  know,  your  brotherlives,  and  happy  in  the 

proof  of  such  a  sister's  virtue.   {Discovers  himself.) 

Elv.  My  brother!  Oh!  let  my  wonder  speak  my 

joy.     {Clodio  and  his  friends  seem  surprised.) 

Gov.  Don  Duart  living  and  well !  How  came  this' 
strange  recovery? 

Duart,  My  body's  health  the  surgeon  has  re- 
stored; but  here's  the  true  physician  of  my  mind  : 
the  hot  distempered  blood,  which  lately  rendered 
me  offensive  to  mankind,  his  just,  resenting  sword 
let  forth,  which  gave  me  leisure  to  reflect  upon  my 
follies  past ;  and,  by  reflection,  to  reform. 
Elv,  This  is  indeed  a  happy  change! 
Gov,  Release  the  gentleman.  [this  a  little. 

Clo.  Here,  Testy,  pr'ythee,  do  so  much  as  untie 
Lewis,  Why,  so  I  will,  sirrah !   I  find  thou  hast 
done  a  mettled  thing  ;  and  I  don't  know  whether  it's 
worth  my  while  to  be  shocked  at  thee  any  longer. 

Elv.  I  ask  your  pardon  for  the  wrong  I  have  done 
you,  sir;  and  blush  to  think  how  mucn  I  owe  you, 
for  a  brother  thus  restored. 

Clo.  Madam,  your  very  humble  servant;  it  is 
mighty  well  as  it  is. 

Duart.  We  are,  indeed,  his  debtors  both  ;  and, 
sister,  there's  but  one  way  now  of  being  grateful : 
for  my  sake,  give  him  such  returns  of  love  as  he  may 
yet  think  fit  to  ask,  or  you  with  modesty  can  answer.  \ 

Clo.  Sir,  I  thank  jou;  and  when  you  don't  think 
it  impudence  in  me  to  wish  my  self  well  with  your  sis- 
ter, I  shall  beg  leave  to  make  use  of  your  friendship, 
Duart.  This  modesty  commends  you,  sir. 
Ant.  Sir,  you  have  proposed  like  a  man  of  honour ; 
and  if  the  lady  can  but  like  of  it,  she  shall  find  those 
among  us,  that  will  make  up  a  fortune  to  deserve  her. 
Car.  I  wish  my  brother  well ;  and  as  I  once  of- 
fered him  to  divide  my  birth-right,  I'm  ready  still 
to  put  my  words  into  performance. 

Lewis.  Nay,  then,  since  I   find  the  rogue's  no 

longer  like  to  be  an  enemy  to  Carlos,  as  far  as  a  few 

acres  go,  I'll  be  his  friend  too. 

Duart,  Sister! 

Elv.  This  is  no  trifle,  brother:  allow  me  aconve-, 
nient  time  to  think,  and  if  the  gentleman  continues 
to  deserve  your  friendship,  he  shall  not  much  com- 
plain I  am  his  enemy. 

Lewis.  So,  now  it  will  be  a  wedding  again,  'faith ! 
Car.  Come,  my  Angelina, 
Our  bark,  at  length,  has  found  a  quiet  harbour, 
And  the  distressful  voyage  of  our  loves 
Ends  not  alone  in  safety,  but  reward. 
Now  we  unlade  our  freight  of  happiness. 
Of  whicii,  from  thee  alone  my  share's  deriv'd  ; 
For  all  my  former  search  in  deep  philosophy. 
Not  knowing  thee,  was  a  mere  dream  of  fife : 
But  love,  in  one  soft  moment,  taught  me  more 
Than  all  the  volumes  of  the  learn 'd  could  reach  ; 
Gave  me  the  proof,  when  nature's  birth  began. 
To  what  great  end  th'  Eternal  form'd  aman.  [Exmnt. 
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ACT  I. — Scene  I.— .4  Library. 
Enter  Betty  and  Sam. 

Betty.  The  postman  is  at  the  gate,  Sam  ;  pray 
step  and  take  in  the  letters.  [Betty. 

Sam.  John  the  gardener  is  gone  for  them,  Mrs. 

Betty.  Bid  John  bring  them  to  me,  Sam :  tell 
him  I  am  here  in  the  library. 

Sam.  I'll  send  him  to  yourladyshipin  a  crack. [E.tif. 
Enter  Nanny. 

Nanny.  Miss  Constantia  desires  to  speak  to  you, 
Mrs.  Betty. 

Betty.  How  is  she  now  ? — any  better,  Nanny? 

Nanny.  Something;  but  very  low-spirited  still. 
I  verily  believe  it  is  as  you  say. 

Betty.  O  !  I  would  take  my  book  oath  of  it.  I 
cannot  be  deceived  in  that  point,  Nanny. — Ay,  ay, 
her  business  is  done:  she  is  certainly  breeding, 
depend  upon  it. 

Nanny.  Why,  so  the  housekeeper  thinks  too. 

Betty.  Nay,  I   know   the  father,  the  man   that 

Nanny.  The  deuce  you  do  !  [ruined  her. 

Betty.  As  sure  as  you  are  alive,  Nanny  ;  or  I 
am  greatly  deceived  ;  and  yet — I  can't  be  deceived 
neither.  Was  not  that  the  cook  that  came  gallop- 
ing so  hard  over  the  common  just  now? 

Nanny.  The  same :  how  very  hard  he  galloped ! 
he  has  been  but  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  he  says, 
coming  from  Hyde- Park  Corner. 

Betty.  And  what  time  will  the  family  be  down? 

Nanny.  He  has  orders  to  have  dinner  ready  by 
five;  there  are  to  be  lawyers,  and  a  great  deal  of 
company  here:  he  fancies  there  is  to  be  a  private 
wedding  to-night,  between  our  young  Master 
Charles,  and  Lord  Lumbercourt's  daughter,  the 
Scotch  lady;  who,  he  says,  is  just  come  post  from 
Bath,  in  order  to  be  married  to  him. 

Betty.  Ay,  ay.  Lady  Rodolpha.  Nay,  like 
enough,  for  I  know  it  has  been  talked  of  a  good 
while:  well,  go  tell  Miss  Constantia  that  I  will  be 
with  her  immediately. 


Nanny.  I  shall,  Mrs.  Betty,  [E.vlt. 

Betty.  So ! — I  find  they  all  believe  the  imper- 
tinent creature  is  breeding — that's  pure  !  it  will 
soon  reach  my  lady's  ears,  I  warrant. 

Enter  John. 
Well,  John,  ever  a  letter  for  mel  [Constantia. 

John.  No,  Mrs.  Betty  ;  but  here  is  one  for  IMiss 

Betty.  Give  it  me. — Hum  !  my  lady's  hand. 

John.  And  here  is  one,  which  the  postman  says 
is  for  my  young  master  ;  but  it's  a  strange  direc- 
tion. {Reads.)  To  Charles  Egerton,  Esq. 

Betty.  O  !  yes,  yes  ;  this  is  for  Master  Charles, 
John  ;  for  he  has  dropped  his  father's  name  of  Mac- 
S3-cophant,  and  has  taken  up  that  of  Egerton  :  the 
parliament  has  ordered  it.  [Betty? 

John.  The  parliament ! — pr'ythee,  why  so,  Mrs. 

Betty.  Why,  you  must  know,  John,  that  my 
lady,  his  mother,  was  an  Egerton,  by  her  father"; 
she  stole  a  match  with  our  old  master,  for  which 
all  her  family,  on  both  sides,  have  hated  Sir  Per- 
tinax,and  the  whole  crew  of  the  Macsycophants, 
ever  since;  and  so,  John,  my  lady's  uncle,  Sir 
Stanley  Egerton,  dying  an  old  bachelor,  and,  as  I 
said  before,  mortally  hating  our  old  master,  and 
all  the  crew  of  the  Macsycophants,  left  his  whole 
estate  to  Master  Charles,  who  was  his  godson  ;  but 
on  condition  that  he  should  drop  his  father's  name 
of  Macsycophant,  and  take  up  that  of  Egerton;  and 
that  is  the  reason,  John,  why  the  parliament  has 
made  him  change  his  name. 

John.  I  am  glad  that  Master  Charles  has  got  the 
estate,  however  ;  for  he  is  a  sweet-tempered  gen- 
tleman. 

Betty.  As  ever  lived.  But  come,  John;  as  I 
know  you  love  Miss  Constantia,  and  are  fond  of 
being  where  she  is,  I  will  make  you  happy;  yoa 
shall  carry  this  letter  to  her. 

John.  Shall  I,  Mrs.  Betty  ?  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you.     AVhere  is  siie  T 

Betty.  lu  the  housekeeper's-room,  settling  the 
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dessert.  Give  me  Mr.  Egerton's  letter,  and  I'll 
leave  it  on  the  table  in  his  dressing-room  :  I  see  it 
is  from  bis  brother  Sandy. — So ;  now  go  and  de- 
liver your  letter  to  your  sweetheart,  John. 

John.  That  I  will ;  and  I  am  much  beholden  to 
you  for  the  favour  of  letting  me  carry  it  to  her  ;  for 
though  she  should  never  have  rae,  yet  I  shall 
always  love  her,  and  wish  to  be  near  her,  she  is  so 
sweet  a  creature. — Your  servant,  Mrs.  Betty.[jE.i-«7. 

Betty.  Your  servant,  John,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  poor 
fellow,  he  perfectly  doats  on  her  ;  and  daily  fol- 
lows her  about  with  nosegays  and  fruit,  and  the 
first  of  every  thing  in  the  season.-^Ay,  and  my 
young  master,  Charles,  too,  is  in  as  bad  a  way  as 
the  gardener: — in  shorty  every  body  loves  her,  and 
that's  one  reason  vs-hy  I  hate  her.  For  my  part,  I 
wonder  what  the  deuce  the  men  see  in  her — a  crea- 
ture that  was  taken  in  for  charity  ;  I'm  sure  she's 
not  so  handsome.  I  wish  she  was  out  of  the  family 
once  ;  if  she  was,  I  might  then  stand  a  chance  of 
being  my  lady's  favourite  myself ;  ay,  and  perhaps 
of  getting  one  of  my  young  masters  for  a  sweet- 
heart, or  at  least  the  chaplain ;  but  as  to  him,  there 
would  be  no  such  great  catch  if  I  should  get  him. 
I  will  try  for  him,  however ;  and  my  first  step  shall 
be  to  tell  the  doctor  all  I  have  discovered  about 
Constantia's  intrigues  with  her  spark  at  Hadley. — 
Yes,  that  will  do;  for  the  doctor  loves  to  talk  with 
me — loves  to  hear  me  talk,  too  ;  and  I  verily  be- 
lieve—he, he,  he !  that  he  has  a  sneaking  kindness 
for  me ;  and  this  story  will  make  him  have  a  good 
opinion  of  my  honesty,  and  that,  I  am  sure,  will  be 
one  step  towards — O !  bless  me,  here  he  comes, 
and  my  young  master  with  him.  I'll  watch  an  op- 
portunity to  speak  to  him  as  soon  as  he  is  alone  ; 
for  I  will  blow  her  up,  I  am  resolved,  as  great  a 
favourite,  and  as  cunning  as  she  is.  [Kxit. 

Enter  Egerton  and  Sidney. 

Sid.  Nay,  dear  Charles,  but  why  are  you  so  im- 
petuous ?     Why  do  you  break  from  me  abruptly  ? 

Eger.  {With  great  warmth.)  I  have  done,  sir; 
you  have  refused.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say 
upon  the  subject.    I  am  satisfied. 

Sid.  (With  a  gloiv  of  tender  friendship.^  Come, 
come,  correct  this  warmth  ;  it  is  the  only  weak  in- 
gredient in  your  nature,  and  you  ought  to  watch  it 
carefully.  Because  I  will  not  abet  an  unwarrant- 
able passion  by  an  abuse  of  my  sacred  character,  in 
marrying  you  beneath  your  rank,  and  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  yourfather'shopesandhappiness, you  blame 
me,  you  angrily  break  from  me,  and  call  me  unkind. 

Eger.  {With  tenderness  and  conviction.)  Dear 
Sidney,  for  my  warmth  I  stand  condemned ;  but, 
for  my  marriage  with  Constantia,  I  think  I  can  jus- 
tify it  upon  every  principle  of  filial  duty,  honour, 
and  worldly  prudence. 

Sid.  Only  make  that  appear,  Charles,  and  you 
know  you  may  command  me. 

Eger.  (  With  great  filial  regret.)  I  am  sensible 
how  unseemly  it  appears  in  a  son  to  descant  on  the 
nnamiable  passions  of  a  parent ;  but,  as  we  are 
alone,  and  friends,  I  cannot  help  observing,  in  my 
own  defence,  that  when  a  father  will  not  allow  the 
use  of  reason  to  any  of  his  family  ;  when  his  pur- 
suit of  greatness  makes  him  a  slave  ahroad,  only 
to  be  a  tyrant  at  home  ;  when  a  narrow  partiality 
to  Scotland,  on  every  trivial  occasion,  provokes 
him  to  enmity  even  with  his  wife  and  children, 
only  because  they  give  a  national  preference  where 
they  think  it  most  justly  due;  and  when,  merely 
to  gratify  his  own  ambition,  he  would  marry  his 
son  into  a  family  he  detests  ;  {great  warmth)  sure, 
Sidney,  a  son  thus  circumstanced,  (from  the  dignity 
of  human  reason,  and  the  feelings  of  aloving  heart) 
has  a  right,  not  only  to  protest  against  the  blind- 
ness of  a  i)arent,  but  lo  pursue  those  measures  that 
virtue  and  happiness  point  out. 

Sid.  The  violent  temper  of  Sir  Ferlinax,  I  own, 
cannot  be  defended  on  many  occasions  ;  but  still — 
your  intended  aliiance  with  Lord  Lumbercourt — 


Eger.  {With  great  impatience.)  0\  contempti- 
ble!— a  trilling,  quaint,  haughty,  voluptuous,  ser- 
vile tool!  the  mere  lacquey  of  party  and  corrup- 
tion ;  who,  for  the  prostitution  of  nearly  thirty 
years,  and  the  ruin  of  a  noble  fortune,  has  had  the 
despicable  satisfaction,  and  the  infamous  honour, 
of  being  kicked  up  and  kicked  down,  kicked  in  and 
kicked  out,  just  as  the  insolence,  compassion,  or 
convenience  of  leaders  predominated:  and  now, 
being  forsaken  by  all  parties,  his  whole  political 
consequence  amounts  to  the  power  of  franking  a 
letter,  and  the  right  honourable  privilege  of  not 
paying  a  tradesman's  bill. 

Sid.  Well,  but,  dear  Charles,  you  are  not  to 
wed  mj'  lordj  but  his, daughter. 

Eger.  Who  is  as  disagreeable  to  me  for  a  com.- 
panion,  as  her  father  for  a  friend  or  an  ally. 

Sid.  What,  her  Scotch  accent,  I  suppose,  of- 
fends you, 

Eger.  No,  upon  my  honour,  not  in  the  least ;  I 
think  it  entertaining  in  her  :  but,  were  it  other- 
wise, in  decency>  and  indeed  in  national  affection, 
being  a  Scotchman  myself,  I  can  have  no  objection 
to  her  on  that  account : — besides,  she  is  my  near 
relation. 

Sid.  So  I  understand,  But  pray,  Charles,  how 
came  Lady  Rodolpha,  who  I  find  was  born  in 
England,  to  be  bred  in  Scotland? 

Eger.  From  the  dotage  of  an  old,  formal,  ob- 
stinate, stiff,  rich,  Scotch  grandmother  ;  who,  upon 
a  promise  of  leaving  this  grandchild  all  her  fortune, 
would  have  the  girl  sent  to  her  lo  Scotland,  when 
she  was  but  a  year  old ;  and  there  has  she  been 
ever  since,  bred  up  with  this  old  lady,  in  all  the 
vanity  and  unlimited  indulgence  that  fondness  and 
admiration  could  bestow  on  a  spoiled  child,  a  fan- 
cied beauty,  and  a  pretended  wit:  (in  a  tone  of 
friendly  affection)  and  is  this  a  woman  fit  to  make 
ray  happiness?  this  the  partner  that  Sidney  would 
recommend  to  me  for  life"!  to  you,  who  best  know 
me,  I  appeal. 

Sid.  W  by,  Charles,  it  is  a  delicate  point,  unfit 
for  me  to  determine  ;  besides,  your  father  has  set 
his  heart  upon  the  match. 

Eger.  {Impatiently.)  All  that  I  know — but  still 
I  ask  and  insist  upon  your  candid  judgment — is  she 
the  kind  of  woman  that  you  think  could  possibly 
contribute  to  my  happiness?  I  beg  you  will  give 
me  an  explicit  answer. 

Sid.  The  subject  is  disagreeable;  but,  since  I 
must  speak,  I  do  not  think  she  is. 

Eger,  (In  a  start  of  friendly  rapture.)  I  know 
you  do  not;  and  I  am  sure  you  never  will  advise 

Sid.  I  never  will — I  never  will.  [the  match. 

Eger.  {  With  a  start  of  joy.)  You  make  me  happy ; 
which,  I  assure  you,  I  never  could  be  with  your 
judgment  against  me  in  this  point. 

Sid.  But  pray,  Charles,  suppose  I  had  been  so 
indiscreet  as  to  have  agi-eed  to  marry  you  to  Cou- 
stantia,  would  she  have  consented,  think  you? 

Eger.  That  1  cannot  say  positively ;  but  I  sup- 
pose so.  [ject,  then? 

Sid.  Did  you  never  speak  to  her  upon  that  sub- 

Eger.  In  general  terms  only;  never  directly  re- 
questedheroonsentin  form  :  (he  starts  into  a  warmth 
of  amorous  resolution)  but  I  will  this  very  mo- 
ment, for  I  have  no  asylum  from  my  father's  ar- 
bitrary design,  but  my  Constantia's  arms.  Pray 
do  not  not  stir  from  hence  ;  I  will  return  instantly. 
I  know  she  will  submit  to  your  advice  ;  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  persuade  her  to  my  wish,  as  my  life, 
my  peace,  my  earthly  happiness,  depend  on  ray 
Constantia.  [ExU.- 

Sid.  Poor  Charles  !  he  little  dreams  that!  love 
Constantia  too  ;  but  to  what  degree  I  knew  not  my- 
self, till  he  importuned  rae  to  join  their  hands. 
Yes,  I  love;  but  must  not  be  a  rival,  for  he  is  dear 
to  me  as  fraternal  affinity. 

Enter  BiiTTY. 

Betty.  {Running  up  to  Sidney.)  I  beg  pardon  for 
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my  intrusion,  sir.     I  hope,  sir,    I  don't  disturb 
your  reverence. 

Sid.  Not  in  the  least,  IVIrs.  Betty. 
Betty.  I  humbly  beg  you  will  excuse  me,  sir; 
bat  I  wanted  to  break  my  mind  to  your  honour, 
about  a  scruple  that  lies  upon  my  conscience  ;  and 
indeed  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  trouble  you, 
sir,  but  that  I  know  you  are  my  young  master's 
friend,  and  my  old  master's  friend,  and,  indeed,  a 
friend  to  the  whole  family  ;  {ciirtsyiiuj  very  low) 
for,  to  give  you  your  due,  sir,  you  are  as  good  a 
preacher  as  ever  went  into  a  pulpit. 

Sid.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  do  you  think  so,  Mrs. Betty? 
Bet.  Ay,  in  truth  do  I ;  and  as  good  a  gentleman, 
too,  as  ever  came  into  a  family,  and  one  that  never 
gives  a  servant  a  bad  word,  nor  that  does  any  one 
an  ill  turn,  neither  behind  their  back  nor  before 
their  face. 

Sid.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  why,  you  are  a  mighty  well- 
spoken  woman,  Mrs.  Betty  ;  and  I  am  mightily  be- 
holden to  3'ou  for  your  good  character  of  me. 

Bet.  Indeed,  it  is  no  more  than  you  deserve,  and 
what  all  the  world  and  all  the  servants  say  of  you. 
Sid.  I  am  much  obliged  to  them,  Mrs.  Betty  ; 
but,  pray,  what  are  your  commands  with  me? 

Betty.  Why,  I'll  tell  you,  sir ; — to  be  sure,  I 
am  but  a  servant,  as  a  body  may  say,  and  every 
tub  should  stand  upon  its  own  bottom  ;  but — {she 
looks  about  cautiously^  my  young  master  is  now  in 
the  china-room,  in  close  conference  with  Miss  Con- 
stantia.  I  know  what  they  are  about,  but  that  is  no 
business  of  mine  ;  and,  therefore,  I  made  bold  to 
listen  a  little  ;  because,  you  know,  sir,  one  would  be 
sure,  before  one  took  away  anybody's  reputation. 
<S((Z. -Very  true,  Mrs.  Betty  ;  very  true,  indeed. 
Betty.  O!  heavens  forbid  that  I  should  take 
away  any  young  woman's  good  name,  unless  I  had 
a  good  reason  forit;  but,  sir,  {with  great  solemnity) 
if  I  am  in  this  place  alive,  as  I  listened  with  my 
ear  close  to  the  door,  I  heard  my  young  master 
ask  Miss  Constantia  the  plain  marriage  question  ; 
upon  which  I  started  and  trembled,  nay,  ray  very 
conscience  stirred  within  me  so,  that  I  could  not 
help  peeping  through  the  key-hole. 

Sid.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  and  so  your  conscience  made 
joupeep  through  the  key-hole,  Mrs.  Betty? 

Betty.  It  did,  indeed,  sir ;  and  there  I  saw  my 
young  master  upon  his  knees — lord  bless  us  !  and 
what  do  you  think  he  was  doing  1 — kissing  her 
hand  as  if  he  would  eat  it;  and  protesting  and  as- 
suring her  he  knew  that  you,  sir,  would  consent  to 
the  match  ;  and  then  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks 
Sid.  Ay  !  [as  fast — 

Betty.  They  did  indeed.  I  would  not  tell  your 
reverence  a  lie  for  the  world. 

Sid.  I  believe  it,  Mrs.  Betty;  and  what  did  Con- 
stantia say  to  all  this  1 

Betty.  Oh  ! — Oh  !  she  is  sly  enough  ;  she  looks 
asif  butter  would  not  melt  in  her  mouth  ;  but  all 
ie  not  gold  that  glitters  ;  smooth  water,  you  know, 
sir,  runs  deepest.  I  am  sorry  my  young  master 
makes  such  a  fool  of  himself;  but,  um — take  my 
word  for  it,  he  is  not  the  man  ;  for,  though  she 
looks  as  modest  as  a  maid  at  a  christening, — {he- 
sitating)— yet — ah  ! — when  sweethearts  meet,  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  stay  together  a  whole 
hour,  in  the  dark  grove,  and  embrace,  and  kiss, 
and  weep  at  parting — why,  then,  you  know,  sir,  it 
is  easy  to  guess  all  the  rest.  [manner? 

Sid.  Why  did  Constantia  meet  anybody  in  this 
Betty.  {Starting  with  surprise.)  O!  heavens!  I 
beg,  sir,  you  will  not  misapprehend  me ;  for,  I 
assure  you,  I  do  not  believe  they  did  any  harm ; 
that  is,  not  in  the  grove  ;  at  least  not  when  I  was 
there  ;  and  she  may  be  honestly  married  for  aught 
I  know.  O  !  lud,  sir,  I  would  not  say  an  ill  thing 
of  Miss  Constantia  for  the  world.  I  only  say  that 
they  did  meet  in  the  dark  walk ;  and  all  the  ser- 
vants observe  that  Miss  Constantia  wears  her  stays 
rerj  bose,  looks  very  pale,  is  sick  in  the  morning 


and  after  dinner ;  and,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Bettj 
Hint,  something  has  happened  that  I  won't  name  ; 
but,  nine  months  hence,  a  certain  person  in  this 
family  may  ask  me  to  stand  godmother  ;  for  I  think 
I  know  what's  what,  when  1  see  it,  as  well  as  ano- 
Sid.  No  doubt  you  do,  Mrs.  Betty.  [ther. 

Belly.  {Going  and  returning.)  I  do,  indeed,  sir; 
and  so,  your  servant,  sir.     But  I  hope  your  wor- 
ship won't  mention  my  name  in  this  business ;  or 
.that  you  had  an  item  from  me. 
Sid.  I  shall  not,  Mrs.  Betty. 
Betty.  For,  indeed,  sir,  lam  no  busybody,  nor 
do  I  love  fending  nor  proving;  and  I  assure  you 
sir,  I  hate  all  tittling  and  tattling,  and  gossiping, 
and  backbiting,  and  taking  away  a  person's  good 
Sid.  I  observe  you  do,  Mrs.  Betty.  [name. 

Batty.  I  do,  indeed,  sir.     I  am  the  farthest  from 
it  in  the  world. 
Sid.  I  dare  say  you  are.  [servants 

Belly.  I  am  indeed,    sir;  and   so  your  humbla 
Sid.  Your  servant,  Mrs.  Bett^', 
Betty.  {Aside,   in   great  exultation.)  So !  I  se© 
he  believes  every  word  I   say — that's  charming. 
I'll  do  her  business  for  her,  I'm  resolved.      \^Exit. 
Sid.  What  can  this  ridiculous  creature  mean  by 
her  dark  walk,  her  private  spark,  her  kissing,  and 
all  her  slanderous  insinuations  against  Constantia, 
whose  conduct  is  as  unblameable  as  innocence  it- 
self? I  see  envy  is  as  malignant  in  a  paltry  waiting 
wench,  as  in  the  vainest  or  most  ambitious  lady  of 
the  court.     It  is  always  an  infallible  mark  of  the 
basest  nature;  and  merit  in  the  lowest,  as  well  as 
in  the  highest  station,  must  feel  the  shaft  of  envy's 
constant  agents — falsehood  and  slander.  [^Exit. 

ACT  II — Scene  I. — A  Library. 
Enter  CoNSTANTIA  and  EgeRTON. 
Con.  Mr.  Sidney  is  not  here,  sir. 
Eger.  I  assure  you  I  left  him,  and  begged  he 
would  stay  till  I  returned. 

Con,  His  prudence,  you  see,  sir,  has  made  him 

retire  ;  therefore  we  had  better  defer  the  subject 

till  he  is  present;  in  the  meantime,  sir,  I  hope  you 

will  permit  me  to  mention  an  affair  that  has  greatly 

alarmed  and  perplexed   me  :  I  suppose  you  guess 

Eger.  I  do  not  upon  my  word.  [what  it  is? 

Con,  That  is  a  little  strange.     You  know,  sir, 

that   you  and  Mr.  Sidney  did  me  the  honour  of 

breakfasting  with  me  this  morning  in  my  little  study- 

Eger.  We  had  that  happiness,  madam. 

Con.  Just  after  you  left  me,  upon  opening  my 

book  of  accounts,  which  lay  in  the  drawer  of  the 

reading-desk,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  there  found 

this  case  of  jewels,  containing  a  most  elegant  pair 

of  ear-rings,  a  necklace  of  great  value,  and  two 

bank-bills  in   this   pocket-book,    the   mystery  of 

which,  sir,  I  presume,  you  can  explain? 

Eger.  I  can. 

Con,  They  were  of  your  conveying,  then? 
Eger.  They  were,  madam. 
Con,  I  assure  you,  they  startled  and  alarmed  rao- 
Eger.  I  hope   it  was  a  kind  of  alarm,  such  as 
blushing  virtue  feels,    when  with  her  hand,    she 
gives  her  heart  and  last  consent 
Con,  It  was  not,  indeed,  sir. 
Eger.  Do  not  say  so,  Constantia:  come,  be  kind 
at  once  ;  my  peace  and  worldly  bliss  depend  upon 
this  moment. 

Con.  What  would  you  have  me  do? 
Eger.  What  love  and  virtue  dictate. 
Con,  O!  sir,  experience  but  too  severely  proves, 
that  such  unequal  matches  as  ours,  never  produce 
aught  but  contempt  and  anger  in  parents,  censure 
from  the  world,  and  a  long  train  of  sorrow  and  re- 
pentance in  the  wretched  parties  ;  which  is  but  too 
often  entailed  upon  their  hapless  issue. 

Eger.  But  that,  Conslantia,  cannot  be  our  case: 
my  fortune  is  independent  and  ample;  equal  to 
luxury  and  splendid  folly.  I  have  a  right  to  choose 
the  partner  of  my  heart. 

Con,  But  I  have  not,  sir;  I  am  a  dependaot  on 
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my  lady — a  poor,  forsaken,  helpless  orphan  :  your 
benevolent  mother  found  me,  took  me  to  her  bosom, 
and  there  supplied  my  parental  loss,  with  every 
tender  care,  indulgent  dalliance,  and  with  all  the 
sweet  persuasion  that  maternal  fondness,  religious 
precept,  polished  manners,  and  hourly  example 
could  administer — she  fostered  me  :  (weeps)  and 
shall  I  now  turn  viper,  and  with  black  ingratitude 
sting  the  tender  heart  that  thus  hath  cherished  me  ? 
shall  I  seduce  her  house's  heir,  and  kill  her  peace  ? 
No  ;  though  I  loved  to  the  mad  extreme  of  female 
fondness  ;  though  every  worldly  bliss,  that  woman's 
vanity  or  man's  ambition  could  desire,  followed  the 
indulgence  of  my  love,  and  all  the  contempt  and 
misery  of  this  life,  the  denial  of  that  indulgence,  I 
would  discharge  my  duty  to  my  benefactress — my 
earthly  guardian,  my  more  than  parent. 

Eger.  My  dear  Coiistantia,  your  prudence,  your 
gratitude,  and  the  cruel  virtue  of  your  self-denial, 
do  but  increase  my  love,  my  admiration,  and  my 
misery. 

Con.  Sir,  I  must  beg  you  will  give  me  leave  to 
return  these  bills  and  jewels. 

E(jer.  Pray  do  not  mention  them :  sure  ray 
kindness  and  esteem  may  be  indulged  so  far  with- 
out suspicion  or  reproach  :  I  beg  you  will  accept 
of  them  ;,  nay,  I  insist. 

Con.  I  have  done,  sir  ;  my  station  here  is  to  obey. 
I  know,  sir,  they  are  gifts  of  a  virtuous  mind  ;  and 
mine  shall  convert  them  to  the  tenderest  and  most 
grateful  use. 

Eger.  Hark !  I  hear  a  coach ;  it  is  my  father. 
Dear  girl,  retire  and  compose  yourself.  I  will 
send  my  lady  and  Sidney  to  you ;  and  by  their 
judgment  we  will  be  directed  :  will  that  satisfy  you? 

Con.  I  can  have  no  will  but  my  lady's.  With 
your  leave,  I  will  retire  ;  I  would  not  see  her  in 
this  confusion. 

Eger.  Dear  girl,  adieu!  \^Exit  Constantia. 

EiUer  Sam. 

Sam.  Sir  Pertinax  and  my  lady  are  come,  sir  ; 
and  my  lady  desires  to  speak  with  you  in  her  own 
room. — Oh  !  here  she  is,  sir.  [Exit. 

Enter  Lady  Macsycophant. 

Lady  M,  (In  great  confusion  and  distress.)  Dear 
child,  I  ain  glad  to  see  you  ;  why  did  not  you  come 
to  town  yesterday,  to  attend  the  levee  1  your  father 
is  incensed  to  the  utmost  at  your  not  being  there. 

Eger.  (With  areat  warmth.)  Madam,  it  is  with 
extreme  regret  1  tell  you,  that  I  can  be  no  longer 
a  slave  to  his  temper,  his  politics,  and  his  scheme 
of  marrying  me  to  this  woman ;  therefore,  you  had 
better  consent  at  once  to  my  going  out  of  the  king- 
dom, and  my  taking  Constanlia  with  me;  for  with- 
out her  I  never  can  be  happy. 

Lady  M.  As  you  regard  my  peace,  or  your  own 
character,  I  beg  you  will  not  be  guilty  of  so  rash  a 
step.  You  promised  me  you  never  would  marry 
her  without  my  consent.  I  will  open  it  to  your  fa- 
ther. Pray,  dear  Charles,  be  ruled:  let  me  prevail. 

Sir  P.  (Without,  in  great  anger.)  Sir,  wall  ye 
do  as  ye  are  bid,  and  baud  your  gab,  you  rascal  ! 
You  are  so  full  of  gab,  you  scoundrel !  Take  the 
chesnut  gelding,  return  to  town  directly,  and  see 
what  is  become  of  my  Lord  Lumbercourt. 

Lady  M.  Here  he  comes.  I  will  get  out  of  his 
way ;  but,  I  beg,  Charles,  while  he  is  in  this  ill- 
humour,  that  you  will  not  oppose  him,  lethimsay 
what  he  wiU:  when  his  passion  is  a  little  cool,  I 
■will  return,  and  try  to  bring  him  to  reason;  but 
do  not  thwart  him. 

Eger.  Madam,  I  will  not.  [Exit  Lady  M. 

Sir  P.  (  Without.)  Here,  you  Tomlins,  where 
in  my  son  Egerton  ? 

Tom.  (Without.)  In  the  library,  sir. 

Sir  P.  (  Without.)  As  soon  as  the  lawyers  come, 
be  sure  bring  me  word. 

Enter  SiR  Pertinax. 

Sir  P.  Weel,  sir  !  vary  weel !  vary  weel !  are 
i>at  ye  a  fine  spark?  are  ye  nat  a  fine  spark,  I  say? 


Ah  I  yon  are  a — So  you  wou'd  not  come  up  till  the 
levee  1 

Eger.  Sir,  I  beg-  your  pardon;  but  I  was  not 
very  well ;  besides,  I  did  not  think  my  presence 
there  was  necessary. 

Sir  P.  (Snapping  him  up.)  Sir,  it  was  necessary  ; 
I  tauld  you  it  was  necessary  :  and  sir,  I  must  novr 
tell  you  that  the  whole  tenor  of  your  conduct  i» 
most  offensive. 

Eger.  I  am  sorry  you  think  so,  sir ;  I  am  sure 
I  do  not  mean  to  offend  you. 

Sir  P.  I  care  not  what  you  intend.  Sir,  I  telf 
you,  you  do  offend.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
conduct,  sir? — Neglect  the  levee! — 'death,  sir,  you 
— what  is  your  reason,  I  say,  for  thus  neglecting 
the  levee,  and  disobeying  my  commands? 

Eger.  (  With  a  stifled,  filial  resentment.)  Sir,  T  am 
not  used  to  levees  ;  nor  do  I  know  how  to  dispose 
of  myself ;  nor  what  to  say  or  do  in  such  a  situation. 

Sir  P.  (  With  aproud,  angry  resentment. )  Zounds ! 
sir,  do  you  nat  see  what  others  do?  gentle  and  sim- 
pie,  temporal  and  spiritual,  lords,  members,  judges, 
generals,  and  bishops  ;  aw  crowding,  bustling, 
and  pushing  foremost  intill  the  middle  of  the  cir- 
cle, and  there  waiting,  watching,  and  striving 
to  catch  a  look  or  a  smile  fra  the  great  mon,  which 
they  meet  wi'  an  amicable  reesibilitj  of  aspect — a 
modest  cadence  of  body,  and  a  conciliating  co- 
operation of  the  whole  mon ;  which  expresses  an 
officious  promptitude  for  his  service,  and  indicates 
that  they  luock  upon  themselves  as  the  suppliant 
appendages  of  his  power,  and  the  enlisted  Swiss  of 
his  poleetical  fortune;  this,  sir,  is  what  you  ought 
to  do  ;  and  this,  sir,  is  what  I  never  once  omitted  for 
this  li  ve-and-thraty  years,  let  who  would  be  minister. 

Eger.  (Aside.)  Contemptible! 

Sir  P.  What  is  that  you  mutter,  sir?      [to  you. 

Eger.  Only  a  slight  reflection,  sir,  not  relative 

Sir  P.  Sir,  your  absenting  yoursel  fra  the  levee 
at  this  juncture  is  suspeecious ;  it  is  looked  upon 
as  a  kind  of  disaffection,  and  aw  your  countrymen 
are  highly  offended  at  your  conduct.  For  this,  sir, 
they  do  not  look  upon  you  as  a  friend  or  weel-wisher 
either  to  Scotland  or  Scotchmen. 

Eger.  (With  a  quick  warmth.)  Then,  sir,  they 
wrong  me,  I  assure  you;  but,  pray,  sir,  in  what 
particular  can  I  be  cliarged,  either  with  coldness 
or  offence  to  my  country? 

Sir  P.  Why,  sir,  ever  since  your  mother's  uncle. 
Sir  Stanley  Egerton,  left  you  his  three  thousand 
pounds  a-year,  and  that  you  have,  in  compliance 
with  his  will,  taken  up  the  name  of  Egerton,  they 
think  you  are  grown  proud  ;  that  you  have  estranged 
yourself  fra  the  Macsyoophants ;  have  associated 
with  your  mother's  family — with  the  opposeetion ; 
and  with  those  who  do  not  wish  well  to  Scotland : 
besides,  sir,  the  other  day,  in  a  conversation,  at 
dinner,  at  your  cousin  Campbell  M'Kenzie's,  before 
a  whole  table  full  of  your  ain  relations,  did  you  not 
publicly  wish  a  total  extinguishment  to  aw  party, 
and  of  aw  national  distinctions  whatever,  relative 
to  the  three  kingdoms  ?  (  With  great  anger.)  And, 
you  blockhead !  was  that  a  prudent  wish  before  so 
many  of  your  ain  countrymen?  or  was  it  a  filial 
language  to  hold  before  me? 

Eger.  Sir,  with  your  pardon,  I  cannot  think  it 
unfilial  or  imprudent.  ( With  a  most  patriotic 
warmth.)  I  own  I  do  wish,  most  ardently  wish,  for 
a  total  extinction  of  all  party ;  particularly,  that 
those  of  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch,  might  never 
more  be  brought  into  contest  or  competition ; 
unless,  like  loving  brothers,  in  generous  emulation 
for  one  common  cause. 

Sir  P.  How,  sir!  do  you  persist?  What!  would 
you  banish  aw  party,  and  aw  distinction  between 
English,  Irish,  and  your  ain  countrymen?  [sir. 

Eger.  (Witli  great  dignity  of  spirit.)    I  would. 

Sir  P.  Then  d — n  you,  sir  ;  you  are  nae  true  Scot. 
Ay,  sir,  you  may  look  as  angry  as  you  will,  but 
again,  I  say,  you  are  nae  true  Scot. 
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Eger.  Your  pardon,  sir ;  I  think  he  is  the  true 
Scot  and  the  true  citizen,  who  wishes  equal  justice 
to  the  merit  and  demerit  of  every  subject  of  Great 
Britain  ;  amongst  whom  I  Isnow  but  of  two  distinc- 
tions, [those  ^ 

Sir  P.  Weel,  sir,  and  what  are  those — wliat  are 

Eger.  The  i^nave  and  the  honest  man. 

Sir  P.  Psha !  rideeculous  ! 

Eger.  And  he  who  maices  any  other,  let  him  be 
of  the  north,  or  of  the  south — of  the  east,  or  of  the 
west — in  place,  or  out  of  place,  is  an  enemy  to  the 
whole,  and  to  the  virtues  of  humanity. 

Sir  P.  Ay,  sir,  this  is  your  brother's  impudent 
doctrine  ;  for  the  which  I  have  banished  him  forever 
fra  my  presence,  my  heart,  and  my  fortune.  Sir,  I 
will  have  no  son  of  mine,  because  truly  he  has  been 
educated  in  an  English  seminary,  presume,  under 
the  mask  of  candour,  to  speak  against  his  native 
land,  or  against  my  principles.  Scotchmen,  sir, 
Scotchmen,  wherever  tiiey  meet  throughout  aw  the 
globe,  should  unite,  and  stick  together,  as  it  were, 
in  a  political  phalanx.  However,  nae  mair  of  that 
now ;  I  will  talk  at  large  to  you  about  that  anon. 
In  the  meanwhile,  sir,  notwithstanding  your  con- 
tempt of  my  advice,  and  your  disobedience  till  my 
commands,  I  will  convince  you  of  my  paternal  at- 
tention till  your  welfare,  by  my  management  of  this 
voluptuary,  this  Lord  Lumbercourt,  whose  daugh- 
ter you  are  to  marry.  You  ken,  sir,  that  the  fellow 
has  been  my  patron  above  these  five-and-thraty 

Eger.  True,  sir.  [years. 

Sir  P.  Vary  weel.  And  now,  sir,  you  see,  by 
his  prodigality,  he  is  become  my  dependant;  and, 
accordingly,  I  have  made  my  bargain  with  him  :  the 
devil  a  baubee  he  has  in  the  world  but  what  comes 
through  these  clutches;  for  his  whole  estate,  which 
has  three  impleecit  boroughs  upon  it — mark  ! — is 
now  in  my  custody  at  nurse;  the  which  estate,  on 
my  paying  oft'  his  debts,  and  allowing  him  a  life- 
rent of  five  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  is  to  be 
made  over  till  me  for  my  life,  and  at  my  death  is  to 
descend  till  ye  and  your  issue.  The  peerage  of 
Lumbercourt,  you  ken,  will  follow  of  course.  So, 
sir,  you  see,  there  are  three  impleecit  boroughs, 
the  whole  patrimony  of  Lumbercourt,  and  a  peer- 
age at  one  slap.  Wh3',  it  is  a  stroke — a  hit — a  hit. 
Zounds !  sir,  a  mon  may  live  a  century,  and  not 
make  sic  an  hit  again. 

Eger.  It  is  a  very  advantageous  bargain  indeed, 
sir;  but  what  will  my  lord's  family  say  to  it. 

Sir  P.  Why,  mon,  he  cares  not  it  his  family  were 
aw  at  the  devil,  so  his  luxury  is  but  gratified  :  only 
let  him  have  his  race-horse  to  feed  his  vanity ;  his 
harridan  to  drink  drams  with  him,  scrat  his  face, 
and  burn  his  periwig,  when  she  is  in  her  maudlin 
hysterics  ;  and  three  or  four  discontented  patriotic 
dependants,  to  abuse  the  ministry,  and  settle  the 
affairs  of  the  nation,  when  thev  are  aw  intoxicated  ; 
and  then,  sir,  the  fellow  has  aw  his  wishes,  and  aw 
his  wants,  in  this  world  and  the  next. 
Enter  TOMLINS. 

Tom.  Lady  Rodolpha  is  come,  sir. 

Sir  P.  And  my  lord?  [servants  say. 

Tom.  Not  yet,  sir;  he  is  about  a  mile  behind,  the 

Sir.  P.  Let  me  know  the  instant  he  arrives. 

Tom.  I  shall,  sir.  [B.rjt. 

Sir  P.  Step  you  out,  Charles,  and  receive  Lady 
Rodolpha ;  and  I  desire  you  will  treat  her  with  as 
much  respect  and  gallantry  as  possible  ;  for  my  lord 
has  hinted  that  you  have  been  very  remiss  as  a 
lover.  Adzooks!  Charles,  you  should  administer 
a  whole  torrent  of  flattery  till  her;  for  a  woman 
ne'er  thinks  a  mon  loves  her,  till  he  has  made  an 
idiot  of  her  understanding  by  flattery  :  flattery  is  the 
prime  bliss  of  the  sex,  the  nectar  and  ambrosia  of 
their  charms,  and  you  can  ne'er  gi'  'em  o'er  muckle 
on't ;  so,  there's  a  guid  lad,  gang  and  mind  your 
flattery.  [£.vj<  Egertoii.'\  Ah  !  I  must  keep  a  devilish 
tight  band  upon  this  fellow.  Ah!  I  am  frightened 
out  of  my  wits,  lest  his  mother's  family  should 


seduce  him  to  desert  to  their  party,  which  would 
totally  ruin  my  vihole  scheme,  and  break  my  heart. 
A  line  time  of  day  for  a  blockhead  to  turn  patriot 
— when  the  character  is  exploded,  marked,  pro- 
scribed !  Why,  the  common  people,  the  vary  vulgar, 
have  found  out  the  jest,  and  laugh  at  a  patriot  now- 
a-days,  just  as  they  do  at  a  conjurer,  a  magician, 
or  any  other  impostor  in  society. 

Enter  ToMLiNs  and  Lord  Lumbercourt. 
Tom.   Lord  Lumbercourt.  [^Exit. 

Lord  L.  Sir  Pertinax,  I  kiss  your  hand. 
Sir  P.  Your  lordship's  most  devoted. 
Lord  L.  A\'hy,  you  stole  a  march  upon  me  this 
morning;  gave  me  the  slip,  Mac;  though  I  never 
wanted  your  assistance  more  in  my  life.     I  thought 
you  would  have  called  upon  me. 

Sir  P.  My  dear  lord,  I  beg  ten  millions  of  par- 
dons for  leaving  town  before  you  ;  buf  ye  ken  that 
your  lordship,  at  dinner  yesterday,  settled  it  that 
we  should  meet  this  morning  at  the  levee. 

Lord  L.  That  I  acknowledge,  Mac;  I  did  pro- 
mise to  be  there,  I  own. 

Sir  P.  You  did,  indeed  ;  and  accordingly  I  was 
at  the  levee,  and  waited  there  till  every  soul  was 
gone ;  and  seeing  you  did  not  come,  I  concluded 
that  your  lordship  was  gone  before. 

Lurd  L.  Why,  to  confess  the  truth,  my  dear 
Mac,  those  old  sinners.  Lord  Freakish,  General 
Jolly,  Sir  Anthony  Soaker,  and  two  or  three  more 
of  that  set,  laid  hold  of  me  last  night  at  the  opera  ; 
and,  as  the  General  says,  "  from  the  intelligence  of 
my  head  this  morning,"  I  believe  we  drank  pretty 
deep  ere  we  parted  ;  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  P.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  nay,  if  yoa  were  with  that 
party,  my  lord,  I  do  not  wonder  at  not  seeing  your 
lordship  at  the  levee. 

LordL.  The  truth  is,  Sir  Pertinax,  my  fellow  let 
me  sleep  too  long  for  the  levee.  But  I  wish  I  had 
seen  you  before  you  left  town ;  I  wanted  you  dread- 
fully. 

Sir  P.  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  I  was  not  in  the 
way  ;  but  on  what  account  did  you  want  mel 

LordL.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  a  cursed  awkward  affair; 
and — ha,  ha,  ha! — yet,  I  can't  help  laughing  at  it, 
neither,  though  it  vexed  me  confoundedly. 

Sir  P.  Vexed  you,  my  lord?  Zounds!  I  wish  I  had 

been  with  3'ou!     But,  for  heaven's  sake!  my  lord, 

what  was  it  that  could  possibly  vex  your  lordship? 

LordL.  Why,  that  impudent,  teasing,  dunning, 

rascal.  Mahogany,  my  uphosterer :  you  know  the 

Sir  P.  Perfectly,  my  lord.  [fellow  1 

LordL.  The  impudent  scoundrel  has  sued  me 

up  to  some  d — d  kind  of  a — something  or  other  in 

the  law,  that  I  think  they  call  an  execution. 

Sir  P.  The  rascal! 

Lord  L.  Upon  which,  sir,  the  fellow,  by  way  of 
asking  pardon — ha,  ha,  ha !— had  the  modesty  to 
wait  on  me  two  or  three  days  ago,  to  inform  my 
honour — ha,  ha,  ha! — as  he  was  pleased  to  dignify 
me,  that  the  execution  was  now  ready  to  be  put  in 
force  against  my  honour  ;  but  that,  out  of  respect 
to  my  honour,  as  he  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  my 
honour's  money,  he  would  not  sutt'er  his  lawyer  to 
serve  it,  till  he  had  first  informed  my  honour;  be- 
cause he  was  not  willing  to  aflront  my  honour — ha, 

ha,  ha ! — a  son  of  a  w ! 

Sir  P.  I  never  heard  of  so  impudent  a  dog. 
LordL.  Now,  my  dear  Mac — ha,  ha,  ha! — as  the 
scoundrel's  apology  was  so  very  satisfactory,  and 
his  information  so  very  agreeable,  I  told  him  that, 
in  honour,  I  thought  that  my  honour  could  not  do 
less  than  to  order  his  honour  to  be  paid  immediately. 
Sir  P.  Vary  weel,  vary  weel !  you  were  as  com- 
plaisant to  the  scoundrel  till  the  full,  I  think,  my 
lord. 

Lord  L.  Yon  shall  hear,  yoa  shall  hear,  Mac : 
so  sir,  with  great  composure,  seing  a  smart  oaken 
cudgel  that  stood  very  handily  in  a  corner  of  my 
dressing-room,  I  ordered  two  of  my  fellows  to  hold 
the  rascal,  and  another  to  take  the  cudgel,  and  re- 
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torn  the  scoundrel's  civility  with  a  good  drubbing, 
M  long  as  the  stick  lasted. 

Sir  P.  Ha,  ha,  ha '.  admirable !  as  good  a  stroke 
of  hamour  as  ever  I  heard  of.  And,  did  they  drub 
liim,  my  lordl 

LordL.  Most  liberally,  most  liberally,  sir ;  and 
there  I  thought  the  affair  would  have  rested,  till  I 
shoul4  think  proper  to  pay  the  scoundrel ;  but  this 
morning,  just  as  I  was  stepping  into  my  chaise,  my 
servants  about  me,  a  fellow  called  a  tipstaff,  stepped 
up,  and  begged  the  favour  of  my  footman,  who 
thrashed  the  uphosterer,  and  of  the  two  that  held 
him,  to  go  along  with  him  upon  a  little  business  to 
my  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

Sir  P.  The  devil ! 

Lord  Id.  And,  at  the  same  instant,  I,  in  my  turn, 
was  accosted  by  two  other  very  civil  scoundrels  ; 
who,  with  a  most  insolent  politeness,  begged  my 
pardon,  and  informed  me  that  I  must  not  go  into 
my  own  chaise ! 

Sir  P.  How,  my  lord,  not  into  your  ain  carriage  ? 

Tiord  L.  No,  sir ;  for  that  they,  by  order  of  the 
sheriff,  must  seize  it,  at  the  suit  of  a  gentleman — 
one  Mr.  Mahogany,  an  upholsterer. 

Sir  P.  An  impudent  villain!  . 

Lord  L.  It  is  all  true,  I  assure  yon  ;  so  yon  see, 
my  dear  Mac,  what  ad — d  country  this  is  to  live  in, 
"where  noblemen  are  obliged  to  pay  their  debts  just 
like  merchants,  cobblers,  peasants,  or  mechanics  : 
is  not  that  a  scandal,  dear  Mac,  to  this  nation? 

Sir  P.  My  lord,  it  is  not  only  a  scandal,  but  a 
national  grievance. 

Lord  L.  Sir,  there's  not  a  nation  in  the  world 
has  such  a  grievance  to  complain  of.  * 

Sir  P,  Vary  true,  my  lord,  vary  true ;  and  it  is 
monstrous  that  a  mon  of  your  lordship's  condition 
is  not  entitled  to  run  one  of  these  mechanics  through 
the  body  when  he  is  impertinent  about  his  money  ; 
but  our  laws  shamefully,  on  these  occasions,  make 
no  distinction  of  persons  amongst  us. 

LordL.  A  viie policy,  indeed,  SirPertinax.  But, 
sir,  the  scoundrel  has  seized  upon  the  house,  too, 
that  I  furnished  for  the  girl  I  took  from  the  opera. 

Sir  P.  I  never  heard  of  sic  an  a  scoundrel ! 

Lord  L.  Ay,  but  what  concerns  me  most,  I  am 
afraid,  my  dear  Mac,  that  the  villain  will  send  down 
to  Newmarket,  and  seize  my  string  of  horses. 

Sir  P.  Y  our  string  of  horses?  Zounds!  we  must 
prevent  that  at  all  events,  that  would  be  sic  a  dis- 
grace. I  will  despatch  an  express  to  town  directly, 
to  put  a  stop  till  the  rascal's  proceedings. 

Lord  L.  Pr'ythee  do,  my  dear  Sir  Pertinax. 

Sir  P.  O  !  it  shall  be  done,  my  lord. 

LordL.  Thou  art  an  honest  fellow,  Sir  Pertinax, 
upon  honour ! 

Sir  P.  O I  my  lord,  is  is  my  duty  to  oblige  your 
lordship  to  the  utmost  stretch  of  my  abeelity. 
Enter  ToMLlNS. 

Tom.  Colonel  Toper  presents  his  compliments  to 
you,  sir ;  and  having  no  family  down  with  him  in  the 
country,  he  and  Captain  Hardbottle,  if  not  incon- 
venient, will  do  themselves  the  honour  of  taking  a 
family  dinner  with  you. 

Sir  P.  They  are  two  of  our  militia-offifcers  :  does 
your  lordship  know  them  ? 

LordL.  By  sight  only.  [our  business. 

Sir  P.  I  am  afraid,  my  lord,  they  will  interrupt 

Lord  L.  Not  at  all:  I  should  be  glad  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  Toper  ;  they  say  he's  a  jolly  fellow. 

Sir  P.  O  !  devilish  jolly,  devilish  jolly ;  he  and  the 
Captain  are  the  two  hardest  drinkers  in  the  country. 

Lord  L.  So  I  have  heard  :  let  us  have  them  by 
all  means,  Mac  ;  they  will  enliven  the  scene.  How 
far  are  they  from  you  ? 

Sir  P.  Just  across  the  meadows  ;  not  half  a  mile, 
my  lord  ;  a  step,  a  step. 

Lord  L.  O!  let's  have  the  jolly  dogs,  by  all  means. 

Sir  P.  My  compliments,  I  shall  be  proud  of  their 
company.  ^E-xit  Tomlitis.l  Guif  ye  please,  my  lord, 
yro  will  gang  and  chat  a  bit  with  the  women ;  I  hav« 


not  seen  Lady  Rodolpha  since  she  retorued  fra  the 
Bath.  I  long  to  have  a  little  news  from  her  about 
the  company  there. 

Lord  L.  O  !  she'll  give  you  an  account  of  them, 
I  warrant  yon.  {A  very  loud  laugh  without.) 

Lady  R.  {Without.)  Ha,  ha,  ha!  weel,  I  vow, 
cousin  Egerton,  you  have  a  vast  deal  of  shrewd 
humour.  But,  Lady  Macsycophant,  which  way  is 
Sir  Pertinax? 

Lady  M.  (  Without.)  Straight  forward,  madam. 

Lord  L.  Here  the  hairbrain  comes :  it  must  be 
her  by  the  noise. 

Lady  R.  (Without.)  Allous,  gnde  folks;  fallow 
me — sans  ceremonie. 

£n<er  Lady  Rodolpha,  Lady  Macsycophant, 
Egerton, and  Sidney. 

Laity  R.  (Running  up  to  Sir  P.)  Sir  Pertinax, 
your  most  devoted,  must  obsequious,  mostobedi«nt 
vassal.  (Curtsies  very  low.) 

Sir  P.  (Bowing  ridiculously  low.)  Lady  Rodol- 
pha, down  till  the  ground,  my  congratulations  and 
duty  attend  you  ;  and  I  should  rejoice  to  kiss  your 
ladyship's  footsteps. 

Lady  R.  (Curtsying  very  low.)  Oh!  Sir  Perti- 
nax, your  humeelity  is  most  sublimely  complaisant ; 
at  present  unanswerable  ;  but  I  shall  intensely  study 
to  return  it  fifty  fald. 

Sir  P.  Your  ladyship  does  me  singular  honour* 
Weel,  madam  ;  ha !  you  look  gaily  ;  weel,  and  how, 
how  is  your  ladyship  after  your  jaunt  till  Bath? 

Lady  R.  Never  better.  Sir  Pertinax  ;  as  weel  as 
youth,  health,  riotous  spirits,  and  a  careless,  happy 
heart  can  make  me. 

Sir  P.  I  am  mightily  glad  till  hear  it,  my  lady- 

Lord  L.  Ay,  ay;  Rodolpha  is  always  in  spirits. 
Sir  Pertinax.  Vive  la  bagatelle  is  the  philosophy 
of  our  family:  ha,  Rodolpha,  ha? 

Lady  R.  Traith  it  is,  my  lord  ;  and  upon  honour, 
I  am  determined  it  shall  never  be  changed  with  my 
consent.  Weel,  I  vow — ha,  ha,  ha!  Vivelabaga- 
felle  would  be  a  most  brilliant  motto  for  the  chariot 
of  a  belle  of  fashion.  "What  say  you  till  my  fancy. 
Lady  Macsycophant?  [commend  it,  madam. 

Lady  M.  It  would  have  novelty,  at  least,  to  re- 

Lady R.  Which  of  aw  charms  is  the  most  de- 
lightful that  can  accompany  wit,  taste,  love,  or 
friendship  ;  for  novelty  I  take  to  be  the  true  je  ne 
scai  quoi  of  all  worldly  bliss.  Cousin  Egerton, 
should  not  you  like  to  have  a  wife  with  vine  la 
bagatelle  upon  her  wedding  chariot? 

Eger.  O  !  certainly,  madam. 

LadyR.  Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  quite  out  of  the 
common,  and  singularly  ailegant. 

Eger.  Indisputably,  madam  ;  for,  as  a  motto  is  a 
word  to  the  wise,  or  rather  a  broad  hint  to  the  whole 
world  of  a  person's  taste  and  principles,  vive  la 
bagatelle  would  be  most  expressive,  at  first  sight, 
of  your  ladyship's  characteristic. 

LadyR.  (Curtsies.)  Oh!  Maister  Egerton,  yoH 
touch  my  very  heart  with  your  approbation :  ha, 
ha,  ha!  that  is  the  vary  spirit  of  my  intention,  the 
instant  I  commence  bride.  Weel,  I  am  immensely 
proud  that  my  fancy  has  the  approbation  of  so  sound 
an  understanding,  and  so  polished  a  taste,  as  tliat 
of  the  all-accomplished  (curtsies)  Mr.  Egerton. 

Sir  P.  Weel,  but,  Lady  Rodolpha,  I  wanted  to 
ask  your  ladyship  some  questions  about  the  company 
at  the  Bath ;  they  say  you  had  aw  the  world  there. 

LadyR.  O,  yes !  there  was  a  vary  great  mob  thei'e 
indeed,  but  vary  little  company.  Aw  canaUk,  ex- 
cept our  ain  party.  The  place  was  crowded  with ' 
your  little  purse-proud  mechanics  ;  an  odd  kind  of 
queer-looking  animals,  that  have  started  intill  for- 
tune fra  lottery-tickets,  rich  prizes  at  sea,  gambling 
in  'Change-alley,  and  sic  like  caprices  of  fortune; 
and  away  they  aw  crowd  to  the  Bath,  to  learn  gen- 
teelity,  and  the  names,  titles,  intrigues,  and  bon- 
mots  of  us  people  of  fashion — ^ha,  ha,  ha! 

L(yrd  L.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  know  them  ;  I  know  the 
things  you  mean,  ray  dear,  exb'emely  well.  I  hav« 
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observed  them  a  thousand  times,  and  wondered 
■wliere  the  devil  they  all  came  from — ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lady  M.  Pray,  Lady  Rodolpha,  what  were  your 
diversions  at  Bath? 

Lady  R.  Guid  traith,  my  lady,  the  company  were 
my  diversion  ;  and  better  nae  human  follies  ever 
afforded — ha,  ha,  ha!  sic  an  a  mixture,  and  sic  od- 
dities ! — ha,  ha,  ha!  a  perfect  gallimaufry.  Lady 
Kunegunda  M'Kenzie  and  I  used  to  gang  about  till 
every  part  of  this  human  chaos,  on  purpose  to  re- 
connoitre the  monsters,  and  pick  up  their  frivolities 
— ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  P.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  why  that  must  have  been  a 
high  entertainment  till  your  ladyship. 

Lady  R.  Superlative  and  inexhaustible,  Sir  Per- 
tinax — ha,  ha,  ha  !  Madam,  we  had  in  one  group, 
a  peer  and  a  sharper,  a  duchess  and  a  pinmaker's 
wife ;  a  boarding-school  miss  and  her  grandmother ; 
a  fat  parson,  a  lean  general,  and  a  yellow  admiral 
— ha,  ha,  ha!  aw  speaking  together,  and  bawling 
and  wrangling  in  fierce  contention,  as  if  the  fame 
and  fortune  of  aw  the  parties  were  to  be  the  issue 
of  the  conflict.  [object  of  their  contention  1 

Sir  P.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  pray,  madam,  what  was  the 

Lady  R.  O  !  a  vary  important  one,  I  assure  you  ; 
of  no  less  consequence,  madam,  than  how  an  odd 
trick  at  whist  was  lost,  or  might  have  been  saved. 

Omiies.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Lady  R.  In  another  party,  Sir  Pertinax — ha,  ha, 
ha!  we  had  what  was  called  the  cabinet  council, 
which  was  composed  of  a  duke  and  a  haberdasher, 
a  red-hot  patriot  and  a  sneering  courtier,  a  discarded 
statesman  and  his  scribbling  chaplain,  with  a  busy, 
bawling,  muckle-headed  prerogative  lawyer ;  all  of 
whom  were  every  minute  ready  to  gang  together 
by  the  luggs,  about  the  in  and  the  out  nieenistry — 
ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  P.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  weel,  that  is  a  droll  motley 
cabinet,  I^vow.  Vary  whimsical,  upon  honour!  But 
they  are  all  great  politicians  at  Bath,  and  settle  a 
meenistry  there  with  as  much  ease  as  they  do  the 
tune  of  a  country  dance. 

Lady  R.  Then,  Sir  Pertinax,  in  a  retired  part  of 
the  room,  iu  a  by-corner,  snug,  we  had  a  Jew  and 
a  bishop. 

Sir  P.  A  Jew  and  a  bishop!  ha,  ha!  a  devilish 
guid  connection  that:  and  pray,  my  ladj',  what 
were  they  about  ? 

Lady  R.  Why,  sri',  the  bishop  was  striving  to 
convert  the  Jew;  while  the  Jew,  by  intervals,  was 
slyly  picking  up  intelligence  fra  the  bishop,  about 
the  change  in  the  meenistry,  in  hopes  of  making  a 
'Stroke  in  the  stocks. 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  P.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  admirable!  admirable  !  I  ho- 
nour the  smouse  !  ha !  it  was  devilish  clever  of  him, 
my  lord,  devilish  clever!  The  Jew  distilling  the 
bishop's  brains. 

Lord  L.  Yes,  yes ;  the  fellow  kept  a  shaj^D  look- 
out. I  think  it  was  a  fair  trial  of  skill  on  both  sides, 
Mr.  Egerton. 

Eyer.  True,  my  lord  ;  but  the  Jew  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  fairer  way  to  succeed. 

LordL.  O  !  all  to  nothing,  sir — ha,  ha,  ha  !  Well, 
child,  I  like  your  Jew  and  your  bishop  much.  It's 
devilish  clever.  Let  us  have  the  rest  of  the  his- 
tory, pray,  my  dear. 

Lady  R.  Guid  traith,  my  lord,  the  sum  total  is, 
that  there  we  aw  danced,  and  wrangled,  and  flat- 
tered, and  slandered,  and  gambled,  and  cheated, 
and  mingled,  and  jumbled  together,  even  like  the 
animal  assembly  iu  Noah's  ark. 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Lord  L.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  W^ell,  you  are  a  droll  girl, 
Rodolpha  ;  and,  upon  my  honour — ha,  ha,  ha!  you 
have  given  us  as  whimsical  a  sketch  as  ever  was  hit 
off.     What  say  you,  Mr.  Sidney? 

Sid.  Upon  my  word,  my  lord,  the  lady  has  made 
me  see  the  whole  assembly  in  distinct  colours. 

Lady  R.  O !  Maistcr  -Siduey,  your  approbation 


makes  me  as  vain  as  a  reigning  toast  before  hfer 
looking-glass. 

Enter  ToMLiHS. 

Tom.  Colonel  Toper  and  Captain  Hardbottle  are 
come,  sir. 

Sir  P.  O  !  vary  weel.     Dinner  directly. 

Tom.  It  is  ready,  sir.  [£x(Y. 

Sir  P.  My  lord,  we  attend  your  lordship. 

Lord  L.  Lady  Mac,  your  ladyship's  hand  if  you 
please.  [Exit  with  Lady  M. 

Sir  P.  And  here.  Lady  Rodolpha,  is  an  Arcadian 
swain  that  has  a  hand  at  your  ladystiip's  devotion. 

Lady  R.  {Giving  her  liand  to  Egerton.^  And  I, 
sir,  have  one  at  his.  There,  sir;  as  to  hearts,  ye 
ken,  cousin,  they  are  not  brought  into  the  account 
of  human  dealings  now-a-days. 

Eger.  O  !  madam,  they  are  mere  temporary  bau- 
bles, especially  in  courtship  ;  and  no  more  to  be 
depended  upon  than  the  weather,  or  a  lottery-ticket. 

Lady  R.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  twa  excellent  similies,  I 
vow,  Mr.  Egerton.  Excellent!  for  they  illustrate 
the  vagaries  and  inconstancy  of  my  dissipated  heart, 
as  exactly  as  if  you  had  meant  to  describe  it. 

[^Exit  loith  Egerton. 

Sir  P.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  what  a  vast  fund  of  spirits 
and  guid  humour  she  has,  Maister  Sidney! 

Sid.  A  great  fund,  indeed.  Sir  Pertinax. 

Sir  P.  Come,  let  us  till  dinner.  Ah  !  by  this  time 
to-morrow,  Maister  Sidney,  I  hope  we  shall  have 
every  thing  ready  for  you  to  put  the  last  hand  till 
the  happiness  of  your  fiiend  and  pupil ;  and  then, 
sir,  my  cares  will  be  over  for  this  life ;  for  as  to  ray 
other  son,  I  expect  nae  guid  of  him,  nor  should  I 
grieve,  were  I  to  see  him  in  his  coffin :  but  this 
match — O  !  it  will  make  me  the  happiest  of  aw  hu- 
man beings.  \ExeuTU- 

ACT  in. 

Scene  I. — A  Library. 
Enter  SiR  PERTINAX  and  EGERTON. 

Sir  P.  (In  ivarm  resentment.)  Zounds!  sir,  I 
will  not  hear  a  word  about  it:  I  insist  upon  it  you 
are  wrong ;  you  should  have  paid  your  court  till  my 
lord,  and  not  have  scrupled  swallowing  a  bumper 
or  twa,  or  twenty  till  oblige  him. 

Eger.  Sir,  I  did  drink  his  toast  in  a  bumper. 

Sir  P.  Yes,  you  did;  but  how,  how?  just  as  a 
bairn  takes  physic  ;  with  aversions  and  wry  faces, 
which  my  lord  observed  :  then,  to  mend  the  mat- 
ter, the  moment  that  he  and  the  Colonel  got  infill  a 
drunken  dispute  about  religion,  you  slyly  slunged 
away. 

Eger.  I  thought,  sir,  it  was  time  to  go,  when  my 
lord  insisted  upon  half-pint  bumpers. 

Sir  P.  Sir,  that  was  not  levelled  at  you,  but  at 
the  Colonel,  in  order  to  try  his  bottom  ;  but  they 
aw  agreed  that  you  and  I  should  drink  out  of  sma' 
glasses.  [to  drink  any  more. 

Eger.  But,  sir,  I  beg  pardon  :  I  did  not  choose 

Sir  P.  But,  zoons !  sir,  I  tell  you  there  was  a 
necessity  for  jour  drinking  more. 

Eyer.  A  necessity!  in  what  respect,  pray,  sir? 

Sir  P.  Wliy,  sir,  I  have  a  certain  point  tocairy, 
independent  of  the  lawyers,  with  my  lord,  iu  this 
agreement  of  your  marriage ;  about  which  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  have  a  warm  squabble  ;  and  there- 
fore I  wanted  your  assistance  in  it. 

Eger.  But  how,  sir,"  could  my  drinking  contri- 
bute to  assist  you  in  your  squabble? 

Sir  P.  Yes,  sir,  it  would  have  contributed — and 
greatly  have  contributed  to  assist  me. 

Eger.  How  so,  sir? 

Sir  P.  Nay,  sir,  it  might  have  prevented  the 
squabble  entirely;  for  as  my  lord  is  proud  of  yoo 
for  a  son-in-law,  and  is  fond  of  your  little  French 
songs,  your  stories,  and  j'our  bon-mots,  when  yoo 
are  in  the  humour ;  and  guin  you  had  but  staid, 
and  been  a  little  jolly,  and  drank  half  a  score  bum- 
pers with  him,  till  he  had  got  a  little  tipsy,  I  am 
sure,  when  we  had  him  in  that  mood,  we  might  have 
nettled  the  point  as  I  conld  wish  it  amongoarselt^s. 
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before  the  lawyers  came :  but  now,  sir,  I  do  not 
ken  what  will  be  the  consequence. 

Eger.  But  when  a  man  is  intoxicated,  would  that 
have  been  a  seasonable  time  to  settle  business,  sirl 

Sir  P.  The  most  seasonable,  sir  :  for  sir,  when 
my  lord  is  in  his  cups,  his  suspicion  is  asleep,  and 
his  heart  is  aw  jollity,  fun,  and  guid  fellowship  ; 
and,  sir,  can  there  be  a  happier  moment  than  that 
for  a  bargain,  or  to  settle  a  dispute  with  a  friend? 
What  is  it  you  shrug  up  your  shoulders  at,  sir? 

Eger.  At  my  own  ignorance,  sir;  fori  under- 
stand neither  the  philosophy,  nor  the  morality  of 
your  doctrine. 

Sir  P.  I  know  you  do  not,  sir :  and,  what  is 
worse,  3'ou  never  wuU  understand  it,  as  you  pro- 
ceed: in  one  word,  Charles,  I  have  often  told  j'ou, 
and  now  again  I  tell  you.  once  for  aw,  that  the  ma- 
ncEuvres  of  pliability  are  as  necessary  to  rise  in 
the  world,  as  wrangling  and  logical  subtlety  are  to 
rise  at  the  bar :  why  you  see,  sir,  I  have  acquired 
a  noble  fortune,  a  princely  fortune;  and  how  do 
you  think  I  raised  it? 

Eger.  Doubtless,  sir,  by  your  abilities. 

Sir  P.  Doubtless,  sir,  you  are  a  blockhead :  nae, 
sir,  I'll  tell  you  how  I  raised  it;  sir,  I  raised  it — 
by  booing,  {hows  ridiculously  loio)  by  boojpg  :  sir, 
I  never  could  stand  straight  in  the  presence  of  a 
greatmon,butalways  booed,  and  booed,  and  booed — 
as  it  were  by  instinct. 

Eger.  How  do  you  mean  by  instinct,  sir? 

Sir  P.  How  do  I  mean  by  instinct !  Why,  sir,  I 
mean  by — by — by  the  instinct  of  interest,  sir, 
which  is  the  universal  instinct  of  mankind.  Sir,  it 
is  wonderful  to  think  what  a  cordial,  what  an  ami- 
cable— nay,  what  an  infallible  influence  booing  has 
upon  the  pride  and  vanity  of  human  nature. 
Charles,  answer  me  sincerely,  have  you  a  mind  (o 
be  convinced  of  the  force  of  my  doctrine  by  example 

Eger,  Certainly,  sir.  [and  demonstration  ? 

Sir  P.  Then,  sir,  as  the  greatest  favour  I  can 
confer  upon  you,  I'll  give  you  a  short  sketch  of  the 
stages  of  my  booing,  as  an  excitement,  and  a  land- 
mark for  you  to  boo  by,  and  as  an  infallible  nostrum 
for  a  man  of  the  world  to  rise  in  the  world. 

Eger.  Sir,  I  shall  be  proud  to  profit  by  your 
experience. 

Sir  P.  Vary  weel,  sir  ;  sit  ye  down  then,  sit  you 
down  here.  {They  sit  down.)  And  now,  sir,  you 
must  recall  to  your  thoughts,  that  your  grandfather 
was  a  mon,  whose  penurious  income  of  captain's 
half-pay  was  the  sum  total  of  his  fortune  ;  and, 
sir,  aw  my  provision  fra  him  was  a  modicum  of 
Latin,  an  expertness  iu  arithmetic,  and  a  short  sys- 
tem of  worldly  counsel ;  the  principal  ingredients 
of  which  were,  a  persevering  industry,  a  rigid 
economy,  a  smooth  tongue,  a  pliability  of  temper, 
and  a  constant  attention  to  make  every  mon  well 
pleased  with  himself. 

Eger.  Very  prudent  advice,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Therefore,  sir,  I  lay  it  before  you.  Now, 
sir,  with  these  materials,  I  set  out  a  raw-boned 
stripling  fra  the  North,  to  try  my  fortune  with  them 
herein  the  south;  and  my  first  step  in  the  world 
was  a  beggarly  clerkship  in  Sawney  Gordon's 
counting-house,  here,  in  the  city  of  London  ;  which 
you'll  say  afforded  but  a  barren  sort  of  a  prospect. 

Eger.  It  was  not  a  very  fertile  one,  indeed,  sir. 

Sir  P.  The  reverse,  the  reverse  :  weel,  sir,  see- 
ing myself  in  this  unprofitable  situation,  I  reflected 
deeply;  I  cast  about  my  thoughts  morning,  noon, 
and  night,  and  marked  every  mon,  and  every  mode 
of  prosperity  ;  at  last,  I  concluded  that  a  matrimo- 
nial adventure,  prudently  conducted,  would  be  the 
readiest  gait  I  could  gang  for  the  bettering  of  my 
condition  ;  and  accordingly  I  set  about  it.  Now, 
sir,  in  this  pursuit,  beauty !  beauty!  ah!  beauty 
often  struck  my  een,  and  played  about  my  heart : 
aud  fluttered,  and  beat,  and  knocked,  and  knocked : 
but  the  devil  an  entrance  I  ever  let  it  get;  for  I 
observed,  sir,  that  beauty  is,  generally, — a  proud, 


vain,  saucy,  expensive,  impertinent  sort  of  a  com- 

Eger.  Very  justly  observed.  fmodity. 

Sir  P.  And  therefore,  sir,  I  left  it  to  prodigals 
and  coxcombs,  that  could  aflbrd  to  pay  for  it ;  and, 
in  its  stead,  sir,  mark ! — I  looked  out  for  an  an- 
cient, weel-jointured,  superannuated  dowager;  a 
consumptive,  toothless,  phthisicy,  wealthy  widow; 
or  a  shrivelled,  cadaverous  piece  of  deformity,  in 
the  shape  of  an  izzard,  or  an  appersi-and — or,  in 
short,  ainything,  ainything  that  had  the  siller — the 
siller — for  that,  sir,  was  the  north  star  of  my  affec- 
tions. Do  you  take  me,  sir?  was  nae  that  right? 

Eger.  O  !  doubtless,  doubtless,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Now,  sir,  where  do  you  think  I  ganged 
to  look  for  this  woman  with  the  siller  \  nae  till 
court,  nae  till  playhouses  or  assemblies  ;  nae,  -sir, 
I  ganged  till  the  kirk,  till  the  anabaptist,  inde- 
pendent, Bradlonian,  aud  Muggletonian  meetings  ; 
till  the  morning  and  evening  service  of  churches 
and  chapels  of  ease,  and  till  the  midnight,  melting, 
conciliating  love  feasts  of  the  methodists ;  and 
there,  sir,  at  last,  T  fell  upon  an  old,  slighted,  anti- 
quated, musty  maiden,  that  looked — ha,  ha,  ha! 
she  looked  just  like  a  skeleton  in  a  surgeon's  glass 
case.  Now,  sir,  this  miserable  object  was  religi- 
ously angry  with  herself  and  aw  the  world;  had 
nae  comfort  but  in  metaphysical  visions  and  super- 
natural deliriums — ha,  ha,  ha!  Sir,  she  was  as  mad 
^as  mad  as  a  Bedlamite. 

Eger.  Not  improbable,  sir :  there  are  numbers 
of  poor  creatures  in  the  same  condition. 

Sir  P.  O!  numbers — numbers.  Now,  sir,  this 
cracked  creature  used  to  pray,  and  sing,  and  sigh, 
and  groan,  and  weep,  and  wail,  and  goashher  teeth 
constantly,  morning  and  evening,  at  the  tabernacle 
in  Moorfields.  And  as  soon  as  I  found  she  had  the 
siller,  aha!  guid  traith,  I  plumped  me  down  upon 
my  knees,  close  by  her — cheek  by  jowl — and  pray- 
ed, and  sighed,  and  sung,  and  groaned,  and  gnashed 
my  teeth  as  vehemently  as  she  could  do  for  the 
life  of  her;  ay,  aud  turned  up  the  whites  of  mine 
een,  till  the  strings  awmostcracked  again.  I  watch- 
ed her  motions,  handed  her  till  her  chair,  waited  on 
her  home,  got  most  religiously  intimate  with  her 
in  a  week ;  married  her  in  a  fortnight,  buried  her 
in  a  month;  touched  the  siller;  and  with  a  deep 
suit  of  mourning,  a  melancholy  port,  a  sorrowful 
visage,  and  a  joyful  heart,  I  began  the  world  again  ; 
{rises)  and  this,  sir,  was  the  hrst  boo,  that  is  the 
first  eflectual  boo,  I  ever  made  till  the  vanity  of 
human  nature.     Now,  sir,  do  you  understand  this 

Eger.  Perfectly  well,  sir.  [doctrine? 

Sir  P.  Ay,  but  was  it  not  right?  was  it  not  in- 
genious, and  weel  hit  off? 

Eger.  Certainly,  sir:  extremely  well. 

Sir  P.  My  next  boo,  sir,  was  till  your  ain  mo- 
ther, whom  I  ran  away  with  fra  the  boarding-school; 
by  the  interest  of  whose  family  I  got  a  guid  smart 
place  in  the  treasury  ;  and,  sir,  my  vary  next  step 
was  infill  parliament ;  the  which  1  entered  with  as 
ardent  and  as  determined  an  ambition  as  ever  agi- 
tated the  heart  of  Caesar  himself.  Sir,  I  booed, 
and  watched,  and  hearkened,  and  ran  about,  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  attended,  and  dangled 
upon  the  then  great  mon,  till  I  got  infill  the  vary 
bowels  of  his  confidence  ;  and  then,  sir,  I  wriggled 
and  wrought,  and  wriggled,  till  I  wriggled  myself 
among  the  very  thick  of  them.  Ha!  1  got  my  snack 
of  the  clothing,  the  foraging,  the  contracts,  the 
lottery  tickets,  and  aw  the  political  bonuses  ;  till  at 
length,  sir,  I  became  a  much  wealthier  man  than 
one  half  of  tlie  golden  calves  I  had  been  so  long  a 
booing  to  :  and  was  nae  that  booing  to  some  purpose? 

Eger.  It  was  indeed,  sir. 

Sir  P.  But  are  you  convinced  of  the  guid  effects 
and  of  the  utility  of  booing  1 
Eger.  Thoroughly,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Sir,  it  is  infallible.  But,  Charles,  ah ! 
while  I  was  thus  booing,  and  wriggling,  and  rais- 
ing this  princely  fortune,  ah!    I  met  with  many 
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lieart-sores  and  disappointments  fra  the  want  of 
litei-ature,  eloquence,  and  other  popular  abeeleties. 
Sir,  guin  I  could  but  have  spoken  in  the  house,  I 
should  have  done  the  deed  in  half  the  time  ;  but 
the  instant  I  opened  my  mouth  there  they  aw  fell  a 
laughing -at  me  ;  aw  which  deFiciencies,  sir,  I  de- 
termined, at  any  expense,  to  have  supplied  by  the 
polished  education  of  a  son,  who  I  hoped  would 
one  day  raise  the  house  of  Macsycophant  till  the 
highest  pitch  of  ministerial  ambition.  This,  sir,  is 
my  plan:  I  have  done  my  part  of  it;  Nature  has 
done  her's  ;  you  are  popular,  you  are  eloquent;  aw 
parlies  like  and  respect  you  :  and  now,  sir,  it  only 
remains  for  you  to  be  directed — completion  follows. 

Eger.  Your  liberality,  sir,  in  my  education,  is 
an  obligation  Ishalleverrememberwith  the  deepest 
lilial  gratitude. 

Sir  P.  Vary  weel,  sir :  but,  Charles,  have  you 
had  any  conversation  yet  with  Lady  Rodolpha, 
about  the  day  of  your  marriage  ;  your  liveries, 
your  equipage;  or  your  domestic  establishment? 

Eyer.  Not  yet,  sir.  [vary  wrong. 

Sir  P.  Poh!  why  there  again,  now,  you  arewrong; 

Eyer.  Sir,  we  have  not  had  an  opportunitj'. 

Sir  P.  Why,  Charles,  you  are  vary  tardy  in 
this  business. 

Lord  L.  {Sings  without,  flushed  with  wine.) 
"  Wliat  have  we  with  day  to  do?" 

Sir  P.  O  !  here  comes  my  lord. 

Lord  L.  "  Sons  of  care,  'twas  made  for  you." 

Enter  Lord  Lumbercourt,   drinkiny  a  dish  of 

coffee;  ToilLIKS  waitiny. 

"  Sons  of  care,  'ttvas  made  for  you."  Very  good 
coffee,  indeed,  Mr.  Tomlins.  "  Sotis  of  care,  'ttvas 
made  for  you."     Here,  Mr.  Tomlins.  [dish? 

Tom.  Will  your  lordship  please  to  have  another 

Lord  L.  No  more,  Mr.  Tomlins.  [Exit  Tomlins.'\ 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  my  host  of  the  Scotch  pints,  we  have 
had  warm  work. 

Sir  P.  Yes,  you  pushed  the  bottle  about,  my 
lord,  with  the  joy  and  vigour  of  a  bacchanal. 

Lord  L.  That  I  did,  my  dear  Mac ;  no  loss  of 
time  with  me  :  I  have  but  three  motions,  old  boy — 
charge,  toast,  fire^and  off  we  go.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
that's  my  exercise. 

Sir  P.  And  fine  warm  exercise  it  is,  my  lord ; 
especially  with  the  half-pint  glasses. 

Lord  L.  Zounds  !  it  does  execution  point  blank  : 
ay,  ay,  none  of  your  pimping  acorn  glasses  for  me, 
but  your  manly,  old  English  half-pint  bumpers, 
my  dear  ;  they  try  a  fellow's  stamina  at  once  :  but 
Where's  Egerton? 

Sir  P.  Just  at  hand,  my  lord ;  there  he  stands. 

Lord  L.  My  dear  Egerton. 

Eger.  Your  lordship's  most  obedient. 

Lord  L.  I  beg  pardon,  I  did  not  see  you.  I  am 
sorry  you  left  us  so  soon  after  dinner:  had  yon 
staid,  you  would  have  been  highly  entertained.  I 
have  made  such  examples  of  the  commissioner, 
the  captain,  and  the  colonel.    . 

Eyer.  So  I  understand,  my  lord. 

Lord  L.  But,  Egerton,  I  have  slipped  from  the 
company  for  a  few  moments,  on  purpose  to  have  a 
little  chat  with  you.  Rodolpha  tells  me  she  fan- 
cies there  is  a  kind  of  demur  on  your  side,  about 
your  marriage  with  her. 

Sir  P.  A  demur!  how  so,  my  lord? 

Lord  L.  Why,  as  I  was  drinking  my  coffee  with 
the  women  just  now,  I  desired  they  would  fix  the 
wedding  night,  and  the  etiquette  of  the  ceremony ; 
upon  which  the  girl  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  telling 
me  she  supposed  I  was  joking,  for  that  Mr.  Eger- 
ton had  never  yet  given  her  a  single  glance  or  hint 
upon  the  subject. 

Sir  P.  My  lord,  I  have  been  just  now  talking 
to  him  about  his  shyness  to  the  lady. 
Enter  Tomlins. 

Tom.  Counsellor  Plausible  is  come,  sir,  and  Ser- 
geant Eitherside.  [very  evening,  my  lord. 

Sir  P.  Why  then  we  can  settle  the  business  this 


LordL.  As  well  as  in  seven  years;  and,  to  make 
the  way  as  short  as  possible,  pray,  Mr.  Tomlins, 
present  your  master's  compliments  and  mine  to 
Lady  Rodolpha,  and  let  her  ladyship  know  we  wish 
to  speak  with  her  directly.  [Exit  Tomlins.']  He 
shall  attack  her  this  instant.  Sir  Pertinax. 

Sir  P.  Ay,  this  is  doing  business  effectually, 
my  lord. 

Lord  L.   O !  I  will  pit  them  in  a  moment,  Sir 
Pertinax  ;  that  will  bring  them  into  the  heat  of  the 
action  at  once,  and  save  a  great  deal  of  awkward- 
ness on  both  sides.  O,  here  your  dulcinea  comes,  sir. 
Enter  LadY  Rodolpha,  singing. 

Lady  R,  Weel,  Sir  Pertinax,  I  attend  your  com- 
mands ;  and  your's,  my  paternal  lord. 

Lord  L.  Why  then,  my  filial  lady,  we  are  to  in- 
form you  that  the  commission  for  your  ladyship  and 
this  enamoured  cavalier,  commanding  you  to  serve 
your  country,  jointly  and  inseparably,  in  the  honour- 
able and  forlorn  hope  of  matrimony,  is  to  be  sign- 
ed this  very  evening. 

Lady  It,  This  evening,  my  lord  ! 

Lord  L.  This  evening,  my  ladj'.  Come,  Sir  Per- 
tinax, let  us  leave  them  to  settle  their  liveries, 
wedding  suits,  carriages,  and  all  their  amorous 
equipage  for  the  nuptial  campaign. 

iSh- jP.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  excellent,  excellent!  W^eel, 
I  vow,  my  lord,  you  are  a  great  officer  :  this  is  as 
guid  a  manoeuvre  to  bring  on  a  rapid  engagement  as 
the  ablest  general  of  them  a'  could  have  started. 

LordL.  Ay,  ay!  leave  them  together;  tbeyll 
soon  come  to  a  right  understanding,  I  warrant  you; 
or  the  needle  and  loadstone  have  lost  their  sympa- 
thy. [Exit  with  Sir  Pertinax, 

Eyer.  (Aside.)  What  a  dilemma  am  I  in! 

Lady  R.  {Aside.)  AVhy,  this  is  downright  ty- 
ranny !  it  has  quite  damped  my  spirits  ;  and  my  be- 
trothed, yonder,  seems  planet-struck,  too,  I  think. 

Eyer.  {Aside.)  A  whimsical  situation,  mine. 

LadyR.  {Aside.)  Ha,  ha,  ha!  methinks  welook 
like  a  couple  of  cautious  generals,  that  are  obliged 
to  take  the  field,  but  neither  of  us  seems  willing  to 
come  till  action.  [dress  her. 

Eyer.  (Aside.)  I  protest  I  know  not  now  to  ad- 

Lady  R.  {Aside.)  He  will  nae  advance,  I  see : 
what  am  I  to  do  in  this  affair?  guid  traith,  I  will 
even  do,  as  I  suppose  many  brave  heroes  have  done 
before  me  ;  clap  a  guid  face  on  the  matter  ;  and  so 
conceal  an  aching  heart  under  a  swaggering  coun- 
tenance. Sir,  as  we  have,  by  the  commands  of  our 
guid  fathers,  a  business  of  some  little  consequence 
to  transact,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  taking  the 
liberty  of  recommending  a  chair  till  you,  for  tho 
repose  of  your  body,  in  the  embarrassed  delibera- 
tion of  your  pertuibed  spirits. 

Eyer.  {Greatly  embarrassed.)  Madam,  I  beg  your 
pardon.  {Hands  her  a  chair,  then  one  for  himself,') 
Please  to  sit,  madam. 

LadyR.  {Aside.)  Ah!  he's  resolved  not  to  come 
too  near  till  me,  I  think.  [hem  ! 

Eger.  {Aside.)  A  pleasant  interview  this — hem. 

Lady  R.  {Aside,  mimics  him  to  herself.)  Hem! 
he  will  not  open  the  congress,  I  see:  then  I  will. 
(  Very  loud.)  Come,  sir,  wnen  will  you  begin? 

Eger.  { Greatly  surjtrised.)  Begin  !  what,  madam  1 

Lady  R.  To  make  love  till  me. 

Eyer.  Love,  madam! 

Lady  R.  Ay,  love,  sir.  Why,  you  have  never 
said  a  word  till  me  on  the  subject,  nor  cast  a  single 
glance  at  me,  nor  heaved  one  tender  sigh,  nor  even 
secretly  squeezed  my  loof.  Now,  sir,  tli'of  our  fa- 
thers are  so  tyrannical  as  to  dispose  of  us  without 
the  consent  of  our  hearts,  yet  you,  sir,  I  hope,  have 
more  humanity  than  to  think  of  marrying  me  with- 
out administering  some  of  the  preliminaries  usual 
on  those  occasions. 

Eger.  Madam,  I  own  your  reproach  is  just ;  I 
shall,  therefore,  no  longer  disguise  my  sentiments; 
but  fairly  let  you  know  my  heart. 

Lady  R,   {Starts  up,  and  runs  to  him.)   Thai's 
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fight,  that  is  right,  cousin  !  but  sit  you  down,  sit 
you  down  again.  {They  sit.)  I  shall  return  your 
frankness  and  jour  passion,  cousin,  with  a  melting 
tenderness,  equal  till  the  amorous  enthusiam  of  an 
ancient  heroine. 

Eger,  Madara,  if  you  will  hear  me — 

Lady  R.  But  remember,  you  must  begin  with 
fervency,  and  a  most  rapturous  vehemency ;  for 
you  are  to  consider,  cousin,  that  our  match  is  nae 
to  arise  fra  the  union  of  hearts,  and  a  long  deco- 
rum of  ceremonious  courtship,  but  is  instantly  to 
start  at  once,  out  of  necessity,  or  mere  accident. 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  like  a  match  in  an  ancient  romance, 
where,  you  ken,  cousin,  the  knight  and  the  damsel 
are  mutually  smitten  and  dying  for  each  other  at 
first  sight,  or  by  an  amorous  sympathy,  before  they 
exchange  a  single  glance.  So,  now  cousin,  with 
the  true  romantic  enthusiasm,  you  are  to  suppose 
me  the  lady  of  the  enchanted  castle ;  and  you— 
ha,  ha,  ha!  you  are  to  be  the  knight  of  the  sor- 
rowful countenaiice  ;  ha,  ha,  ha!  and,  upon  honour, 
yon  look  the  character  admirably,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

-E^er.  Trifling  creature !     {Aside.) 

Lady  R.  Come,  sir,  why  do  you  nae  begin  to 
ravish  me  with  your  valour,  your  vows ,  your  knight- 
errantry,  and  your  amorous  frenzy!  Nay,  nay, 
nay  !  guin  you  do  nae  begin  at  once,  the  lady  of  the 
enchanted  castle  will  vanish  in  a  twinkling. 

Eger.  Lady  Rodolpha,  I  know  your  talent  for 
raillery  well ;  but  at  present,  in  my  case,  there  is 
a  kind  of  cruelty  in  it. 

Lady  R.  Raillery !  upon  honour,  cousin,  you 
mistake  me  quite  and  clean.  I  am  serious,  very 
serious  ;  ay,  and  I  have  cause  to  be  serious  ;  nay, 
I  will  submit  my  case  even  to  yourself.  (  Whines.) 
Can  any  puir  lassie  be  in  a  ni air  lamentable  condi- 
tion, than  to  be  sent  four  hundred  miles,  by  the 
command  of  a  positive  grandmother,  to  marry  a 
man  who,  I  find,  has  nae  mair  affection  for  me  than 
if  I  had  been  his  wife  these  seven  years? 

Eger.  Madam,  I  am  extremely  sorry — 

Lady  R.  {Cries  and  sobs.)  But  it  is  varyweel, 
cousin :  I  see  your  unkinduess  and  aversion  plain 
enough  ;  and,  sir,  I  must  tell  you  fairly,  you  are 
the  ainly  man  that  ever  sliglited  my  person,  or  that 
drew  tears  fra  these  een.  But  it  is  vary  weel,  it's 
vary  weel;  I  will  return  till  Scotland  to-morrow 
morning,  and  let  my  grandmother  know  how  I  hae 
been  affronted  by  your  slights,  your  contempts, 
and  your  aversions. 

Eger.  If  you  are  serious,  madam,  your  distress 
gives  me  a  deep  concern ;  but  affection  is  not  in 
our  power;  and  you  will  forgive  me  when  I  tell  you, 
I  can  never  have  that  honour  which  is  intended  me, 
by  a  connexion  with  your  ladyship. 

Lady R.  {Starting  tip.)  How,  sir;  are  you  seri- 
ous ?  And  so  you  persist  in  slighting  me? 

Eger.  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam ;  but  I  must 
be  explicit,  and  at  once  declare,  that  I  never  can 
give  my  hand,  where  I  cannot  give  my  heart. 

Lady  R.  {In  great  anger.)  Why,  then,  sir,  I 
must  tell  you,  that  your  declaration  is  sic  an  affront 
as  nae  woman  of  spirit  can,  or  ought  to  bear  ;  and 
here  I  make  a  solemn  vow,  never  to  pardon  it  but 
on  one  condition. 

Eger.  If  that  condition  be  in  my  power,  madam — 

Lady  R.  {Snaps  himnp.)Sir,  it  is  in  your  power. 

Eger.  Then,  madam,  you  may  command  me. 

Lady  R.  Why,  then ,  sir,  the  condition  is  this — you 
must  here  give  me  your  word  and  honour,  that  nae 
importunity,  command,  or  menace  of  your  father; 
in  fine,  that  nae  consideration  whatsoever,  shall 
induce  you  to  take  me,  Rodolpha  Lumbercourt,  to 
be  your  wedded  wife. 

Eger.  I  most  solemnly  promise  I  never  will. 

Lady  R.  And  I,  sir,  mostsolemnly  and  sincerely 
{curtsies)  thank  you  for — {curtsies)  your  resolu- 
tion, and  your  agreeable  aversion;  ha,  ha,  ha!  for 
you  have  made  me  as  happy  as  a  puir  wretch  re- 
prieved in  the  vara  instant  of  intended  execution. 


Eger.  Pray,  madam,  how  am  I  to  understand 
all  tills  ? 

Lady  R.  {With  frankness,  and  a  reserve  of  man- 
ners.) Why,  sir,  your  frankness  and  sincerity  de- 
mand the  same  behaviour  on  my  side  ;  therefore, 
without  further  disguise  or  ambiguity,  know,  sir, 
that  I  myself  {with  a  deep  sigh)  am  as  deeply  smit- 
ten with  a  certain  swain,  as  I  understand  you  are 
with  your  Constantia. 

Eger.  Indeed,  madara ! 

Lady  R.  {  With  an  amiable,  soft,  tender  sincerity.) 
O  !  sir,  notwithstanding  a'  my  shew  of  courage 
and  mirth,  here  I  stand  as  errant  a  trembling  Thisbe 
as  ever  sighed  or  mourned  for  her  Pyramus  :  and, 
sir,  a'  my  extravagant  levity  and  ridiculous  beha- 
viour in  your  presence  now,  and  ever  since  your 
father  prevailed  upon  mine  to  consent  till  this 
match,  has  been  a  premeditated  scheme  to  provoke 
your  gravity  and  guid  sense  intill  a  cordial  disgust, 
and  a  positive  refusal. 

Eger.  But,  madam,  if  I  may  presume  so  far,  j 
pray,  who  isyour  loter"? 

Lady  R.  Why,  in  that  too,  I  shall  sui-prise  you 
perhaps  more  than  ever.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  a 
beggar,  and  in  disgrace  with  an  unforgiving  father;  ' 
and,  in  the  next  place,  he  is  {curtsies)  your  ain 
brother.  So  yon  see,  cousin  Charles,  th'of  I  cou'd 
nae  mingle  affections  with  you,  I  have  nae  ganged 
out  of  the  family.  But  now,  sir,  let  me  ask  one 
question;  pray,  how  is  your  mither  affected  in  this 
business  ! 

Eger.  She  knows  of  ray  passion;  and  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  a  friend  to  the  common  cause. 

Lady  R.  Ah  !  that's  lucky.  Our  first  step,  then, 
must  be  to  take  her  advice  upon  our  conduct,  so  as 
to  keep  our  fathers  in  the  dark  till  we  can  hit  oft" 
some  measure  that  will  wind  them  about  till  our 
ain  purpose,  and  the  common  interest  of  our  ain 
passion  ;  so  come  along,  cousin  Charles.    [^Exeunt. 

ACT  IV.— SCUNE  I.— A  Library. 
£«fer  Sir  Pertinax  ffnrfCouNSELLORPLAUsiBLt:, 

Sir  P.  No,  no.  Come  away,  Counsellor  Plausi- 
ble ;  come  away,  I  say;  let  them  chew  upon  it. 
Why,  Counsellor,  did  you  oversee  so  impertinent, 
so  meddling,  and  so  obstinate  a  blockhead  as  that 
Sergeant  Eitherside?  Confound  the  fellow,  he  has 
put  me  out  of  a'  temper. 

Plans.  He  is  very  positive,  indeed.  Sir  Pertinax  ; 
and  no  doubt  was  intemperate  and  rude.  But,  Sir 
Pertinax,  I  would  not  break  off  the  match  not- 
withstanding; for  certainly,  even  without  the  bo- 
roughs, it  is  an  advantageous  bargain  both  to  you 
and  your  son. 

Sir  P.  But,  zounds!  Plausible,  do  you  think  I 
will  give  up  the  nomination  till  three  boroughs? 
Why,  I  would  rather  give  him  twenty,  nay,  thirty 
thousand  pounds  in  any  other  part  of  the  bargain  ; 
especially  at  this  juncture,  when  votes  are  likely  to 
become  so  valuable.  Why,  man,  if  a  certain  affair 
coraes  on,  they  will  rise  above  fivehundredper  cen<. 

Plans.  You  judge  very  rightly.  Sir  Pertinax  ; 
but  what  shall  we  do  in  this  case  1  for  Mr.  Sergeant 
insists  that  you  positively  agreed  to  ray  lord's  hav- 
ing the  nomination  to  the  three  boroughs  during 
his  own  life. 

Sir  P.  Why,  yes :  in  the  first  sketch  of  the 
agreement,  I  believe  I  did  consent :  but,  at  that 
time,  mon,  my  lord's  affairs  did  not  appear  to  be 
half  so  desperate  as  I  now  find  they  turn  out.  Sir, 
he  must  acquiesce  in  whatever  I  demand;  for  I  have 
got  him  into  sic  an  hobble  that  he  cannot — 

Plans.  No  doubt.  Sir  Pertinax,  you  have  him 
absolutely  in  your  power. 

Sir  P.  ^  ary  weel ;  andoughtnae  a  man  to  make 
his  vantage  of  it? 

Plans.  No  doubt  you  ought ;  no  manner  of  donbt. 
But,  Sir  Pertinax,  there  is  a  secret  spring  in  this 
business  that  you  do  not  seem  to  perceive;  and 
which,  I  am  afraid,  governs  the  matters  respecting 
these  boroughs. 
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Sir  P.  Whfttgpring;  do  you  mean.  Counsellor'? 

Plaus.  Why,  this  Sergeant  Eitherside.  I  have 
some  reason  to  think,  that  my  lord  is  tied  down,  by 
some  means  or  other,  to  bring  the  Sergeant  in,  the 
very  Drst  vacancy,  for  one  of  these  boroughs  ;  now, 
that,  I  believe,  is  the  sole  motive  why  the  Sergeant 
is  so  strenuous  that  my  lord  should  keep  the  bo- 
roughs in  his  own  power;  fearing  that  you  might 
reject  him  for  some  man  of  your  own. 

Sir  P.  Odswunds  and  death  !  Plausible,  you  are 
clever,  devilish  clever.  By  the  blood!  yon  have 
hit  upon  the  vary  string  that  has  made  a'  this  dis- 
cord. Oh  !  I  see  it — ^I  see  it  now.  But  hauld — 
hauld — bide  a  wee  bit — a  wee  bit,  mon  :  I  have  a 
thought  come  intill  my  head — yes — I  think,  Plau- 
sible, with  a  little  twist  in  our  negotiation,  that  this 
vary  string,  properly  tuned,  may  be  still  made  to 
produce  the  vary  harmony  we  wish  for.  Yes,  yes, 
I  have  it ;  this  Sergeant,  I  see,  understands  busi- 
ness ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  knows  how  to 
take  a  hint. 

Plaus.  O!  nobody  better,  SirPertinas. 

Sir  P.  Why,  then.  Plausible,  the  short  road  is 
the  best  with  sic  a  man.  You  must  even  come  up 
till  his  mark  at  once,  and  assure  him  from  me  that  I 
will  securehimaseat  for  one  of  these  vary  boroughs. 

Plaus.  Oh!  that  will  do.  Sir  Pertinax  ;  that  will 
do,  I'll  answer  for't. 

Sir  P.  And  further,  I  beg  you  will  let  him  know 
that  I  think  myself  obliged  to  consider  him,  in  this 
ailair,  as  acting  for  me  as  weel  as  my  lord,  as  a 
common  friend  till  baith  ;  and  for  the  services  he 
has'already  done  us,  make  my  special  compliments 
till  him:  and,  pray  let  this  amicable  bit  of  paper 
be  my  faithful  advocate  to  convince  him  of  what 
my  gratitude  further  intends  for  his  great  (gives 
him  a  bank-bill)  equity  in  adjusting  this  agreement 
betwixt  my  lord  and  me. 

Plaus.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  upon  my  word,  Sir  Pertinax, 
this  is  noble.  Ay,  ay !  this  is  an  eloquent  bit  of 
paper,  indeed. 

Sir  P.  Maister  Plausible,  in  a'  human  dealings, 
the  most  effectual  method  is  that  of  ganging  at 
once  till  the  vary  bottom  of  a  mon's  heart :  for,  if 
we  expect  that  men  should  serve  us,  we  must  first 
win  their  affections  by  serving  them.  O !  here  they 
baith  come. 

Enter  LORD  LuMBERCouRT  and  Sergeant 

ElTHERSIDE. 

Lord  L.  My  dear  Sir  Pertinax,  what  could  pro- 
voke you  to  break  off  this  business  so  abruptly? 
You  are  really  wrong  in  the  point;  and,  if  you 
will  give  yourself  time  to  recollect,  you  will  find 
that  my  having  the  nomination  to  the  boroughs  for 
my  life,  was  a  preliminary  article  ;  I  appeal  to  Mr. 
Sergeant  Eitherside  here,  whether  I  did  not  always 
understand  it  so. 

Serg.  I  assure  you,  Sir  Pertinax,  that  in  all  his 
lordship's  conversation  with  me  upon  this  business, 
and  in  his  positive  instructions,  both  he  and  I  al- 
ways understood  the  nomination  to  be  in  my  lord, 
durante  vita. 

Sir  P.  Why,  then,  my  lord,  to  shorten  the  dis- 
pute, a'  that  I  can  say  in  answer  till  your  Lordship 
IS,  that  there  has  been  a  total  mistake  betwixt  us  in 
that  point :  and,  therefore,  the  treaty  must  end  here. 
I  give  it  up.  O!  I  wash  my  hands  of  it  for  ever. 

Plaus.  Well,  but,  gentlemen,  gentlemen!  a  little 
patience.  Surely  this  mistake,  somehow  or  other, 
may  be  rectified.  Pr'ythee,  Mr.  Sergeant,  let  you 
and  I  step  into  the  next  room  by  ourselves,  and  re- 
consider the  clause  relative  to  the  boroughs,  and 
try  if  we  cannot  hit  upon  a  medium  that  will  be 
agreeable  to  both  parties. 

Serg.  (  With  great iL-armth.)  ?(Ir.  Plausible,  I  have 
considered  the  clause  fully  ;  am  entirely  master  of 
the  question :  my  lord  cannot  give  up  the  point. 
It's  unkind  and  unreasonable  to  expect  it. 

Plaus,  Nay,  Mr.  Sergeant,  I  beg  you  wUl  not 
misnnderitand  me.     Do  not  think  I  want  his  lord- 


ship to  give  np  any  point  without  an  equivalent. 
Sir  Pertinax,  will  you  permit  Mr.  Sergeant  and  me 
to  retire  a  few  moments  to  re-consider  this  point? 

Sir  P.  With  a'  my  heart,  Maister  Plausible; 
anything  to  oblige  his  lordship  ;  anything  to  accom- 
modate his  lordship ;  anything. 

Plaus.  What  say  you,  my  lord  ?  [Sergeant. 

LordL.  Nay,  I  submit  it  entirely  to  you  and  Mr« 

Plaus.  Come,  Mr.  Sergeant,  let  us  retire. 

Lord  L.  Ay,  ay,  go,  Mr.  Sergeant,  and  hear  what 
Mr.  Plausible  has  to  say. 

Serg.  Nay,  I'll  wait  on  Mr.  Plausible,  my  lord, 
with  all  my  heart;  but  I  am  sure  I  cannot  suggest 
the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  altering  my  present 
opinion :  impossible,  impossible. 

Plans.  Well,  well,  Mr.  Sergeant,  do  not  be  posi- 
tive. I  am  sure,  reason,  and  your  client's  conve- 
niency,  will  always  make  you  alter  your  opinion. 

Serg.  Ay,  ay ;  reason  and  my  client's  conveni- 
ency,  Mr.  Plausible,  will  always  control  my 
opinion,  depend  upon  it;  ay,  ay!  there  you  are 
right.     Sir,  I  attend  you.  lExeunt  Lawyers. 

Sir  P.  I  am  sorry,  my  lord,  extremely  sorry,  in- 
deed, that  this  mistake  has  happened. 

Lord  L.  Upon  my  honour,  and  so  am  I,  Sir 
Pertinax. 

Sir  P.  But  come,  now,  after  a',  your  lordship 
must  allow  you  have  been  in  the  wrong:  come,  my 
dear  lord,  you  must  allow  me  that  now. 

Lord  L.  How  so,  my  dear  Sir  Pertinax  ? 

Sir  P.  Not  about  the  boroughs,  my  lord;  for 
those  I  do  not  mind  of  a  bawbee  ;  but  about  your 
distrust  of  my  friendship.  Why,  do  yon  thiuk, 
now — I  appeal  till  your  ain  breast,  my  lord — do 
you  think,  I  say,  that  I  should  ever  have  slighted 
your  lordship's  nomination  till  these  boroughs. 

Lord  L.  Why,  really,  I  do  not  think  you  would. 
Sir  Pertinax  ;  but  one  must  be  directed  by  one's 
lawyer,  you  know. 

Sir  P.  Ha !  my  lord,  lawyers  are  a  dangerous 
species  of  animals  to  have  any  dependance  upon : 
they  are  always  starting  punctilios  and  difhculties 
among  friends.  Why,  my  lord,  it  is  their  interest 
that  a  mankind  should  be  at  variance  ;  for  disagree- 
ment of  every  kind  is  the  vary  manure  with  which 
they  enrich  and  fatten  the  land  of  litigation  ;  and, 
as  they  find  that  that  constantly  promotes  the  best 
crop,  depend  upon  it,  they  will  always  be  sure  to 
lay  it  on  as  thick  as  they  can. 

LordL.  Come,  come,  my  dear  Sir  Pertinax;  you 
must  not  be  angry  with  the  Sergeant  for  his  insist- 
ing so  warmly  on  this  point;  for  those  boroughs, 
you  know,  are  my  sheet  anchor. 

Sir  P.  I  know  it,  my  lord  ;  and,  as  an  instance 
of  my  promptness  to  study,  and  of  my  acquaintance 
till  your  lordship's  inclination,  as  I  see  that  this 
Sergeant  Eitherside  wishes  yon  weel,  and  yon  of 
him,  I  think,  now,  he  would  be  as  guid  a  man  to  be 
returned  for  one  of  those  boroughs  as  could  be 
pitched  upon;  and,  as  such,  I  humbly  recommend 
him  till  your  lordship's  consideration. 

LordL.  Why,  my  dear  Sir  Pertinax,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  have  already  promised  him.  He  must 
be  in  for  one  of  them,  and  that  is  one  reason  why 
I  insisted  so  strenuously  ;  he  must  be  in. 

Sir  P.  And  why  not?  odswunds!  why  not?  is 
nae  your  word  a  fiat?  and  will  it  nae  be  always  so 
till  me?  are  ye  nae  my  friend,  my  patron?  and  are 
we  nae,  by  this  match  of  our  children,  to  be  united 
intill  one  mterest? 

LordL.  So  I  understand  it,  I  own.  Sir  Pertinax. 
Sir  P.  My  lord,  it  can  nae  be  otherwise;  then, 
for  heaven's  sake!  as  your  lordship  and  I  can  have 
but  one  interest  for  the  future,  let  us  have  nae  mair 
words  about  these  paltry  boroughs,  but  conclude 
the  agreement  just  as  it  stands  ;  otherwise,  there 
must  be  new  writings  drawn  np,  new  consultations 
of  lawyers  ;  new  objections  and  delajs  will  arise  ; 
creditors  will  be  impatient  and  impertinent ;  so  that 
we  shall  nae  finish  the  Lord  knows  when. 
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Lord  L.  You  are  right,  you  are  right ;  say  no 
more,  Mac,  say  no  more.  Split  the  lawyers — you 
judge  the  point  better  than  all  Westminster-Hall 
could.  It  shall  stand  as  it  is  :  yes,  you  shall  settle 
it  your  own  way ;  for  your  interest  and  mine  are 
the  same,  I  see  plainly. 

Sir  P.  No  doubt  of  it,  my  lord. 

LordL.  O  !  here  the  lawyers  come. 
Enter  Counsellor   Plausible  atid  Sergeant 

ElTHERSIDE. 

LordL,  So,  gentlemen — Well,  what  have  yon 
done  "! — How  are  your  opinions  novT  ? 

Serg.  My  lord,  Mr.  Plausible  has  convinced  me  ; 
fully  convinced  me. 

Plans.  Yes,  my  lord,  I  have  convinced  him  :  I 
have  laid  such  arguments  before  Mr.  Sergeant  as 
were  irresistible. 

Serg.  He  has,  indeed,  my  lord  ;  besides,  as  Sir 
Pertinax  gives  his  honour  that  your  lordship's  no- 
mination shall  be  sacredly  observed,  why,  upon 
a  nearer  review  of  the  whole  matter,  I  think  it 
will  be  the  wiser  measure  to  conclude  the  agree- 
ment just  as  it  is  drawn. 

LordL.  I  am  very  glad  you  think  so,  Mr.  Ser- 
geant, because  that  is  my  opinion  too :  so  my  dear 
Eitherside,  do  you  and  Mr.  Plausible  despatch  the 
business  now  as  soon  as  possible. 

Serg.  BJy  lord,  every  thing  will  be  ready  in  less 
than  an  hour.  Come,  Mr.  Plausible,  let  us  go  and 
fill  up  the  blanks,  and  put  the  last  hand  to  the  writ- 
ings on  our  part. 

Plans.  I  attend  you,  Mr.  Sergeant. 

[Exeunt  Lawyers. 

LordL.  And,  while  the  lawyers  are  preparing 
the  writings,  Sir  Pertinax,  I  will  go  and  saunter 
with  the  women.  [presently. 

Sir  P.  Do,  do,  my  lord  ;  and  I  will  come  to  you 

Lord  L.  Very  well,  my  dear  Mac,  I  shall  ex- 
pect you.  [Exit  singing. 

Sir  P.  So!  a  little  flattery,  mixed  with  the 
finesse  of  a  gilded  promise  on  one  side,  and  Aquan- 
tum  suffirit  of  the  aurum  palpahile  on  the  other,  have 
at  last  made  me  the  happiest  father  in  Great  Britain. 
Ha!  my  heart  expands  itself,  as  it  were,  through 
every  part  of  my  whole  body,  at  the  completion  of 
this  business,  and  feels  nothing  but  dignity  and 
elevation.  Hauld!  hauld!  bide  a  wee,  bide  a  wee  ! 
I  have  but  one  little  matter  mair  in  this  affair  to 
adjust;  and  then,  Sir  Pertinax,  you  may  dictate  till 
fortune  herself,  and  send  her  to  govern  fools  ;  while 
you  shew  and  convince  the  world  that  wise  men 
always  govern  her.     Wha's  there? 

Enter  Sam. 
Tell  my  son,  Egerton,  I  would  speak  with  him 
here  in  the  library.  [Exit  Sam.'\  Now  I  have  set- 
tled the  grand  point  with  my  lord,  this,  I  think,  is 
the  proper  juncture  to  feel  the  political  pulse  of 
my  spark  ;  and,  once  for  a',  to  set  it  to  the  exact 
measure  that  I  would  have  it  constantly  beat. 

Enter  Egerton. 
Come,  hither,  Charles.    ' 

JEger.  Your  pleasure,  sir. 

Sir  P.  About  twa  hours  since,  I  told  you, 
Charles,  that  I  received  a  letter  express,  complain- 
ing of  your  brother's  activity  at  an  election  in  Scot- 
land, against  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  which  has 
given  great  offence ;  and,  sir,  you  are  mentioned 
in  the  letter  as  well  as  he  :  to  be  plain,  I  must 
roundly  tell  you,  that  on  this  interview  depends 
my  happiness  as  a  father  and  as  a  man ;  and  my  af- 
fection to  you,  sir,  as  a  son,  for  the  remainder  of 
our  days. 

Eger.  I  hope,  sir,  I  shall  never  do  anything 
either  to  forfeit  your  affection,  or  disturb  your 
happiness. 

Sir  P.  I  hop'e  so,  too:  but  to  the  point.  The 
fact  is  this  :  there  has  been  a  motion  made  this  vary 
day  to  bring  on  the  grand  affair,  which  is  settled 
for  Friday  seven-night.  Now,  sir,  as  you  are  po- 
pnlar,  have  talents,  and  are  weel  heard,  it  is  ex- 


pected, and  I  insist  upon  it,  that  you  endeavour  to 
atone,  sir,  for  your  late  misconduct,  by  preparin;^, 
and  taking  a  larger  share  in  that  question,  and  sup- 
porting it  with  a'  your  power. 

JEger.  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  not  so  exert  your  in- 
fluence, as  to  insist  upon  my  supporting  a  measure 
by  an  obvious,  prostituted  sophistry,  in  direct  op- 
position to  my  character  and  conscience. 

Sir  P.  Conscience!  why,  you  are  mad!  Did  you 
ever  hear  any  man  talk  of  conscience  in  political 
matters?  Conscience,  quotha!  I  have  been  in  par- 
liament these  three  and  thraty  years,  and  never 
heard  the  term  made  use  of  before.  Sir,  it  is  an 
unparliamentary  word,  and  you  will  be  laughed  &t 
for  it. 

Eger.  Then,  sir,  I  must  frankly  tell  yon,  that 
you  work  against  my  nature ;  you  would  connect 
me  with  men  I  despise,  and  press  me  into  measures 
I  abhor;  for  know,  sir,  that  the  malignant  ferment 
which  the  venal  ambition  of  the  times  provokes  in 
the  heads  and  hearts  of  other  men,  I  detest. 

Sir  P.  What  are  you  about,  sir  1  Malignant  fer- 
ment and  venal  ambition!  Sir,  every  man  should 
be  ambitious  to  serve  his  country,  and  every  man 
should  be  rewarded  for  it :  and  pray,  sir,  would 
nae  you  wish  to  serve  your  country'  ?  Answer  me 
that.  I  say,  would  nae  you  wish  to  serve  your 
country'? 

Eger.  Only  shew  me  how  I  can  serve  my  coun- 
try, and  my  life  is  her's.  Were  I  qualified  to  lead 
her  armies,  to  steer  her  fleets,  and  to  deal  her  ho- 
nest vengeance  on  her  insulting  foes  ; — or  could  my 
eloquence  pull  down  a  state  leviathan,  mighty  by 
the  plunder  of  his  country,  black  with  the  treasons 
of  her  disgrace,  and  send  his  infamy  down  to  a  free 
posterity,  as  a  monumental  terror  to  corrupt  am- 
bition, I  would  be  foremost  in  such  service,  and 
act  with  the  unremitting  ardour  of  a  Roman  spirit. 

Sir  P.  Why,  are  you  mad,  sir?  you  have  cer- 
tainly been  bit  by  some  mad  whig  or  other.  Oh  ! 
you  are  young,  vary  young  in  these  matters  ;  but 
experience  will  convince  you,  sir,  that  every  man 
in  public  business  has  twa  consciences — a  religious 
and  a  political  conscience.  Whj-,  you  see  a  mer- 
chant now,  or  a  shopkeeper,  that  kens  the  science 
o'the  world,  always  looks  upon  an  oath  at  a  cus- 
tom-house, or  behind  the  counter,  only  as  an  oath 
in  business,  a  thing  of  course,  a  mere  thing  of 
course,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion  ;  and 
just  so  it  is  at  an  election;  for  instance,  now,  I  am  a 
candidate,  (pray  observe,)  and  I  gangtill  a  periwig- 
maker,  ahatter,  or  a  hosier,  and  I  give  ten,  twenty, 
or  thraly  guineas,  for  a  periwig,  a  hat,  or  a  pair 
of  hose;  and  so  on,  through  a  majority  of  voters  ; 
vary  weel !  what  is  the  consequence  !  why  this  com- 
mercial intercourse,  you  see,  begets  a  friendship 
betwixt  us — a  commercial  friendship — and  in  a 
day  or  twa,  these  men  gang  and  give  their  suft'rages ; 
weel!  what  is  the  inference?  Pray,  sir,  can  you, 
or  any  lawyer,  divine,  or  casuist,  ca'  this  a  bribe? 
Nae,  sir,  in  fair  political  reasoning,  it  is  ainly  ge- 
nerosity on  the  one  side,  and  gratitude  on  the 
other.  So,  sir,  let  me  have  nae  more  of  your  reli- 
gious or  philosophical  refinements  ;  but  prepare, 
attend,  and  speak  till  the  question,  or  you  are  nae 
son  of  mine. — Sir,  I  insist  upon  it. 
Enter  Sam. 

Sam,  Sir,  my  lord  says  the  writings  are  now 
ready  ;  and  his  lordship  and  the  lawyers  are  waiting 
for  you  and  Mr.  Egerton. 

Sir  P.  Vary  weel,  we'll  attend  his  lordship. 
[Exit  Sam.']  Come,  sir,  let  us  gang  down  and  finish 
this  business. 

Eger.  (^Stopping  Sir  P.  as  he  is  going  off.)  Sir, 
with  your  permission,  I  beg  you  will  first  hear  a 
word  or  two  upon  this  subject. 

Sir  P.  Weel,  sir,  what  would  you  say? 

Eger.  I  have  often  resolved  to  let  you  know  my 
aversion  to  this  match — 

Sir  P.  How,  sir? 
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Eger.  But  my  respect,  and  fear  of  disobliging 
you,  have  hitherto  kept  me  silent. 

Sir  P.  Your  aversion  ! — your  aversion,  sir !  How 
dare  you  use  sic  language  to  me  ?  Your  aversion  ! 
Lookye,  sir;  I  shall  cut  the  matter  vary  short: 
consider,  my  fortune  is  nae  inheritance;  a'  mine  ain 
acquisition  ;  I  can  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  it ;  so 
do  not  provoke  me,  but  sign  the  articles  directly. 

Eger.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  must  be  free 
on  this  occasion,  and  tell  you  at  once,  that  I  can  no 
longer  dissemble  the  honest  passion  that  fills  my  heart 
for  another  woman. 

Sir  P.  How  !  another  woman  1  and,  you  villain  ! 
how  dare  you  love  another  woman  without  my  leave? 
But  what  other  woman?  what  is  she?    Speak,  sir, 

Eger.  Constantia.  [speak. 

Sir  P.  Constantia!  Oh,  you  proGigate  !  What, 
a  creature  taken  in  for  charity  ! 

Eger.  Her  poverty  is  not  ner  crime,  sir,  but  her 
misfortune  :  her  birth  is  equal  to  the  noblest ;  there- 
fore, sir — 

Sir  P.  Hand  your  jabbering,  yon  villain!  baud 
your  jabbering  ;  none  of  your  romance  nor  refine- 
ment till  me.  I  have  but  one  question  to  ask  you  ; 
but  one  question,  and  then  I  have  done  with  you 
for  ever — for  ever  ;  therefore,  think  before  yon  an- 
swer: will  you  marry  the  lady,  or  will  you  break 
my  heart? 

Eger.  Sir,  my  presence  shall  not  offend  you  any 
longer;  but  when  reason  and  reflection  take  their 
turn,  r  am  sure  you  will  not  be  pleased  with  your- 
self for  this  unparental  passion.     {Goittg.) 

Sir  P.  Tarry,  I  command  you;  and  I  command 
you,  likewise,  not  to  stir  till  you  have  given  me  an 
answer — a  definitive  answer :  will  you  marry  the 
lady,  or  will  you  not? 

Eger.  Since  you  command  me,  sir — know,  then, 
that  I  cannot,  will  not  marry  her.  [Exit. 

Sir  P.  Oh !  the  villain  has  shot  me  through  the 
head!  he  has  cut  my  vitals!  I  shall  run  distracted  ! 
the  fellow  destroys  a'  my  measures,  a'  my  schemes : 
there  never  was  sic  a  bargain  as  I  have  made  with 
this  foolish  lord :  possession  of  his  whole  estate, 
■with  three  boroughs  upon  it — six  members.  Why, 
what  an  acquisition  !  what  consequence  !  what  dig- 
nity !  what  weight  till  the  house  of  Macsycophant ! 
O,  d — n  the  fellow !  three  boroughs,  only  for  send- 
ing down  six  broomsticks!  O,  miserable!  O,  mi- 
serable !  ruined !  undone !  For  these  five-and-twenty 
years,  ever  since  this  fellow  came  intill  the  world, 
have  I  been  secretly  preparing  him  for  ministerial 
dignity  ;  and,  with  the  fellow's  eloquence,  abilities, 
popularity,  these  boroughs,  and  proper  connexions, 
ne  might  certainly,  in  a  little  time,  have  done  the 
deed :  and  sure  never  were  times  so  favourable, 
every  thing  conspires,  for  a'  the  auld  political  post- 
horses  are  broken-winded  and  foundered,  and  can- 
not get  on;  and  as  till  the  rising  generation,  the 
vanity  of  surpassing  one  another  in  what  they  fool- 
ishly call  taste  and  elegance,  binds  them  hand  and 
foot  in  the  chains  of  luxury,  which  will  always  set 
them  up  till  the  best  bidder ;  so  that,  if  they  can 
but  get  wherewithal  to  supply  their  dissipation,  a 
minister  may  convert  the  political  morals  of  a'  sic 
voluptuaries,  intill  a  vote  that  would  sell  the  nation 
till  Prester  John,  and  their  boasted  liberties  till  the 
great  Mogul.  [Exit. 

ACT  A\-SCENE  l.—A  Library. 
Enter  SiR  Fertinax  and  BettY  HINT. 

Sir  P.  Come  this  way,  Betty;  come  this  way: 
you  are  a  guid  girl,  and  I  will  reward  you  for  this 
discovery.     Oh,  the  villain!  offer  her  marriage! 

Betty.  It  is  true,  indeed,  sir;  I  would  not  tell 
your  honour  a  lie  for  the  world  ;  but,  in  truth,  it  lay 
upon  my  conscience,  and  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
tell  your  worship. 

Sir  P.  You  are  right,  yon  are  right ;  it  was  your 
duty  to  tell  me,  and  I'll  reward  you  for  it.  But  you 
say  Maister  Sidney  is  in  love  with  her  too ;  pray 
how  came  you  by  that  intelligence'! 


Betty.  O,  sir,  I  know  when  folks  are  in  love,  let 
them  strive  to  hide  it  as  much  as  they  will.  I  know 
it  by  Mr.  Sidney's  eyes,  when  I  see  him  stealing  a 
sly  look  at  her ;  by  his  trembling — his  breathing 
short ; — his  sighing  when  they  are  reacting  together. 
Besides,  sir,  he  has  made  love-verses  upon  her,  in 
praise  of  her  virtue,  and  her  playing  upon  the  mu- 
sic. Ay;  and  I  suspect  anotlier  thing,  sir ;  she  has 
a  sweetheart,  if  not  a  husband,  not  far  from  hence. 

Sir  P.  Wha,  Constantia? 

Betty.  Ay,  Constantia,  sir.  Lord,  I  can  know  the 
whole  affair,  sir,  only  for  sending  over  to  Hadley,  to 
farmer  Hilford's  youngest  daughter,  SukeyHilford. 

Sir  P.  Then  send  this  instant,  and  get  me  a  par- 
ticular account  of  it. 

Betty.  That  I  will,  sir. 

Sir  P.  In  the  meantime,  keep  a  strict  watch  upon 
Constantia  ;  and  be  sure  you  bring  me  word  of  what- 
ever new  matter  you  can  pick  up  about  her,  my  son, 
or  this  Hadley  husband  or  sweetheart. 

Betty.  Never  fear,  sir.  [Exit. 

SirP.  This  love  of  Sidney's  for  Constantia  is  not 
unlikely.  There  is  something  promising  in  it.  Yes, 
I  think  it  is  nae  impossible  to  conveit  it  into  a  special 
and  immediate  advantage.  It  is  but  trying.  Wha's 
there?  If  it  misses,  I  am  but  where  I  was. 

Enter  ToMLINS. 
Where  is  Maister  Sidney? 

Tom.  In  the  dining-room.  Sir  Fertinax. 

Sir  P.  Tell  him  I  would  speak  with  him.  [Exit 
Tomlins.'\  'Tis  more  than  probable.  Spare  to  speak, 
and  spare  to  s[)eed.  Try,  try,  always  try  the  human 
heart ;  try  is  as  guid  a  maxim  in  politics  as  in  war. 
Why,  suppose  this  Sidney,  now,  should  be  privy  till 
his  friend  Charles's  love  for  Constantia,  what  then? 
guid  trath,  it  is  natural  to  think  that  his  ain  love 
will  demand  the  preference ;  ay,  and  obtain  it,  too. 
Yes  ;  self,  self  is  an  eloquent  advocate  on  these  oc- 
casions, and  seldom  loses  his  cause.  I  hae  the  ge- 
neral principle  of  human  nature,  at  least,  to  encou- 
rage me  in  the  experiment ;  for  only  make  it  a  man's 
interest  to  be  a  rascal,  and  I  think  we  may  safely 
depend  upon  his  integrity — in  serving  himself. 
Enter  Sidney. 

Sid.  Sir  Fertinax,  your  servant.  Mr.  Tomlins 
told  me  yoa  desired  to  speak  with  me. 

Sir  P.  Yes,  I  wanted  to  speak  with  you  npon  a 
vary  singular  business.  Maister  Sidney,  give  me 
your  hand.  Guin  it  did  nae  look  like  flattery, 
which  I  detest,  I  would  tell  you,  Maister  Sidney, 
that  you  are  an  honour  till  your  cloth,  your  country, 
and  till  human  nature. 

Sid.  Sir,  yon  are  very  obliging. 

SirP.  Sit  you  down,  Maister  Sidney  ;  sit  you 
down  here  by  me.  (  They  sit.)  My  friend,  I  am  un- 
der the  greatest  obligations  till  you  for  the  care  you 
have  taken  of  Charles.  The  principles,  religious, 
moral,  and  political,  that  you  have  infused  intill 
him,  demand  the  warmest  return  of  gratitude  both 
fra  him  and  fra  me. 

Sid.  Your  approbation,  sir,  next  to  that  of  my 
own  conscience,  is  the  best  test  of  my  endeavours, 
and  the  highest  applause  they  can  receive. 

Sir  P.  Sir,  you  deserve  it ;  richly  deserve  it. 
And  now,  sir,  the  same  care  that  you  have  had  of 
Charles,  the  same  my  wife  has  taken  of  her  favour- 
ite Constantia  ;  and  sure,  never  were  accomplish- 
ments, knowledge,  or  principles,  social  and  religi- 
ous, infused  intill  a  better  nature. 

Sid.  In  truth,  sir,  I  think  so  too. 

iS'ir  P.  She  is  besides  a  gentlewoman,  and  of  ag 
guid  a  family  as  any  in  this  country. 

Sid.  So  I  understand,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Sir,  her  father  had  a  vast  estate ;  the 
which  he  dissipated  and  melted  in  feastings,  and 
friendships,  and  charities,  and  hospitalities,  and  sic 
kind  of  nonsense  :  but  to  the  business.  Maister 
Sidney,  I  love  you  ;  yes,  I  love  you ;  and  I  have 
been  looking  out,  and  contriving  how  to  settle  yoa 
in  the  world.    Sir,  I  want  to  see  yon  comfortably 
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and  honourably  fixed  at  the  head  of  a  respectable 
family;  and  guin  yoawere  iniue  aia  son  a  thousand 
times,  I  cou'd  nae  make  amore  valuable  present  till 
you  for  that  purpose,  as  a  partner  for  life,  than  this 
same  Constantia,  with  sic  a  fortune  down  witli  her 
as  you  yourself  shall  deem  to  be  competeut,  and  an 
assurance  of  every  canonical  contingency  in  my 
power  to  confer  or  promote. 

Sid.  Sir,  your  offer  is  noble  and  friendly ;  but 
though  the  highest  station  would  derive  lustre  from 
Constantia's  charms  and  worth,  yet,  were  she  more 
amiable  than  love  could  paint  her  in  the  lover's 
fancy,  and  wealthy  beyond  the  thirst  of  the  miser's 
appetite,  I  could  not,  would  not  wed  her.  {Rises.) 

Sir  P.  Not  wed  her!  odswounds,man!  yousur- 
prise  me  !     Why  so — what  hinders? 

Sid.  I  beg  you  will  not  ask  a  reason  for  my  re- 
fusal ;  but,  briefly  and  finally,  it  cannot  be ;  nor  is 
it  a  subject  I  can  long  converse  upon. 

Sir  P.  Weel,  weel,  weel,  sir!  I  have  done,  I  have 
done.  (Sidney  sits  down.)  Sit  you  down,  mon;  sit 
you  down  again ;  sit  you  down  ;  I  shall  mention  it 
no  more  :  not  but  I  must  confess  honestly  till  you, 
friend  Sidney,  that  the  match,  had  you  consented 
to  my  proposal,  besides  profiting  you,  would  have 
been  of  singular  service  till  me  likewise.  How- 
ever, you  may  still  serve  me  as  effectually  as  if 
you  had  married  her. 

Sid.  Then,  sir,  I  am  sure  I  will,  most  heartily. 

Sir  P.  I  believe  it,  friend  Sidney  ;  and  I  thank 
you:  I  have  nae  friend  to  depend  upon  but  your- 
self. My  heart  is  almost  broke ;  I  cannot  help 
these  tears.  And,  to  tell  you  the  fact  at  once,  your 
friend  Charles  is  struck  with  a  most  dangerous 
malady — a  kind  of  insanity.  You  see  I  cannot 
help  weeping  when  I  think  of  it ;  in  short,  this 
Constantia,  I  am  afraid,  has  cast  an  evil  eye  upon 
him.     Do  you  understand  me? 

Sid.  Not  very  well,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Why,  he  is  grievously  smitten  with  the 
love  of  her ;  and,  I  am  afraid,  will  never  be  cured 
without  a  little  of  your  assistance. 

Sid.  Of  my  assistance !  pray,  sir,  in  what  manner? 

Sir  P.  In  what  manner?  lord!  Maister  Sidney, 
how  can  you  be  so  dull"!  Now,  then,  my  vary  guid 
friend,  guin  you  would  but  give  him  that  hint,  and 
take  an  opportunity  to  speak  a  good  word  for  him 
intill  the  wench  ;  and  guin  you  would  likewise  cast 
about  a  little,  now,  and  contrive  to  bring  them  toge- 
ther once  :  why,  in  a  few  days  after,  he  would  nae 
care  a  pinch  of  snuff  for  her.  {Sidney  starts  up.) 
What  is  the  matter  with  you,  mon?  What  the  de- 
vil gars  you  start,  and  look  so  astounded? 

Sid.  Sir,  you  amaze  me !  In  what  part  of  my 
mind  or  conduct  have  you  found  that  baseness, 
which  entitles  you  to  treat  me  with  this  indignity? 

Sir  P.  Indignity!  What  indignity  do  you  mean, 
sir?  Is  asking  you  to  serve  a  friend  with  a  wench 
an  indignity  ?  Sir,  am  I  not  your  patron  and  bene- 
factor, eh? 

Sid.  You  are,  sir,  and  I  feel  your  bounty  at  my 
heart;  but  the  virtuous  gratitude  that  sowed  the 
deep  sense  of  it  there,  does  not  inform  me  that,  in 
return,  the  tutor's  sacred  function,  or  the  social 
virtue  of  the  man,  must  be  debased  into  the  pupil's 
pander,  or  the  patron's  prostitute. 

Sir  P.  {Rising.)  How!  what,  sir?  do  you  dis- 
pute? Are  you  nae  my  dependant,  eh?  and  do  you 
hesitate  about  an  ordinary  civility,  which  is  practis- 
ed every  day  by  men  and  women  of  the  first  fashionl 
Sir,  let  me  tell  you,  however  nice  you  may  be,  there 
is  nae  a  client  about  the  court  that  would  nae  jump 
at  sic  an  opportunity  to  oblige  his  patron. 

Sid.  Indeed,  sir,  I  believe  the  doctrine  of  pimp- 
ing for  patrons,  as  well  as  that  of  prostituting  elo- 
quence and  public  trust  for  private  lucre,  may  be 
learned  in  j'our  party  schools:  for, -where  faction 
and  public  venality  are  taught  as  measures  necessary 
io  good  government  and  general  prosperity,  there 
«Terj  vice  is  to  be  expected. 


Sir  P.  Oho !  ohq !  vara  weel,  vara  wed ;  fine 
slander  upon  ministers T  fine  sedition  against  go- 
vernment! O,  ye  villain  !  You — you — you  are  a 
black  sheep,  and  I'll  mark  you.  I  am  glad  you 
sliew  yourself.  Yes,  yes;  you  have  taken  off  the 
mask  at  last :  you  have  been  in  my  service  for  many 
years,  and  I  never  knew  your  principles  before. 

Sid.  Sir,  you  never  affronted  them  before ;  if  you 
had,  you  should  have  known  them  sooner. 

Sir  P.  It  is  vary  weel ;  I  have  done  with  you. 
Ay,  ay  ;  now  I  can  account  for  my  son's  conduct : 
his  aversions  till  courts,  till  ministers,  levees,  pub- 
lic business,  and  his  disobedience  till  my  commands. 
Ah!  you  area  Judas — a  perfidious  fellow  :  you  have 
ruined  the  morals  of  my  son,  you  villain  !  But  I  have- 
done  with  you.  However,  this  I  will  prophecy  at 
our  parting,  for  your  comfort,  that  guin  you  are  so 
very  squeamish  aboutbringing  alad  and  a  lass  toge- 
ther, or  about  doing  sic  an  a  harmless,  innocent  job 
for  your  patron,  you  will  never  rise  in  the  church. 
Sid.  Though  mj  conduct,  sir,  should  not  make 
me  rise  in  her  power,  I  am  sure  it  will  in  her  fa- 
vour ;  in  the  favour  of  my  own  conscience,  too,  and 
in  the  esteem  of  all  worthy  men  ;  and  that,  sir,  is  a 
power  and  dignity  beyond  what  patrons,  or  any  mi- 
nister, can  bestow.  \^Exit. 
Sir  P.  What  a  rigorous,  saucy,  stiff-necked  ras- 
cal it  is  !  I  see  my  folly  now  ;  I  am  undone  by  mine 
ain  policy.  This  Sidney  is  the  last  man  that  should 
have  been  about  my  son.  The  fellow,  indeed,  hath 
given  him  principles  thatmight  have  done  vary  weel 
among  the  ancient  Romans,  but  are  d — d  unfit  for 
the  modern  Britons.  W^eel,  guin  I  had  a  thousand 
sons,  I  never  would  suffer  one  of  these  English  uni- 
versity-bred fellows  to  be  about  a  son  of  mine  again  ; 
for  they  have  sic  an  a  pride  of  literature  and  charac- 
ter, and  sic  saucy  English  notions  of  liberty  conti- 
nually fermenting  in  their  thoughts,  that  a  mon  is 
never  sure  of  them.  But  what  am  I  to  do? — • 
Zoons !  he  must  nae  marry  this  beggar ;  I  cannot 
set  down  tamely  under  that.  Stay  !  baud  a  wee : 
By  the  blood,  I  have  it!  yes,  I  have  hit  upon  it. 
Enter  Betty  Hint. 
Betty.  O,  sir  !  I  have  got  the  whole  secret  out. 
Sir  P.  About  what? 

Betty.  About  Miss  Constantia.  I  have  just  got 
all  the  particulars  from  farmer  Hllford's  youngest 
daughter,  Sukey  Hilford.  [quick;  what  is  it? 

Sir  P.  Weel, weel ;  butwhatisthe  story?  quick, 
Betty.  Why,  sir,  it  is  certain  that  Mrs.  Constan- 
tia has  a  sweetheart,  or  a  husband  ;  a  sort  of  a  gen- 
tleman, or  a  gentleman's  gentleman,  they  don't 
know  which,  that  lodges  at  Gatter  Hodges ;  for 
Sukey  says  she  saw  them  together  last  night,  in  the 
dark  walk,  and  Mrs.  Constantia  was  all  in  tears. 

Sir  P.  Zoons !  I  am  afraid  this  is  too  guid  news 
to  be  true. 

Betty.  O!  sir,  'tis  certainly  true.  Besides,  sir, 
she  has  just  writ  a  letter  to  her  gallant,  and  I  have 
sent  John  Gardener  to  her,  who  is  to  carry  it  to  him 
to  Hadley.  Now,  sir,  if  your  worship  would  seize 
it — see,  see,  sir;  here  John  comes,  with  the  letter 
in  his  hand.  [till  me. 

Sir  P.  Step  you  out,  Betty,  and  leave  the  fellow 
Betty,  I  will,  sir.  ^Exit. 

Enter  John,  with  a  packet  and  a  letter, 
John.  {Putting  the  packet  into  his  pocket.)  There, 
go  you  into  my  pocket.     There's  nobody  in  the  li- 
brary, so  I'll  e'en  go  through  the  short  way.     Let 
me  see — what  is  the  name? — Mel — Meltil — O,  no! 
Melville,  at  Gaffer  Hodge's. 
Sir  P.  What  letter  is  that,  sir? 
John.  Letter,  sir ! 
Sir  P,  Give  it  me,  sir. 
John.  An't  please  you,  sir,  it  is  not  mine. 
Sir  P,  Deliver  it  this  instant,  sirrah,  or  I'll  break 
your  head. 

John.  There,  there,  your  honour. 
Sir  P.  Begone,  rascal !    This,  I  suppose,  will  Jet 
us  intill  the  whole  business. 
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John.  (Aside.)  You  have  got  thelelter,  old  Surly, 
but  the  packet  is  safe  in  my  pocket.  I'll  go  and 
deliver  that,  however,  for  I  will  be  true  to  poor 
Mrs.  Constantia  in  spite  of  you.  [Exit. 

Sir  P.  (Beading  the  letter.)  Um — um — "and  bless 
my  eyes  with  a  sight  of  you." — Ihii — um — "throw 
myself  into  your  dear  arms."  Zoous  !  this  letter  is 
invaluable.  Aha,  luadam !  yes,  this  will  do;  this 
will  do,  I  think.  Let  me  see  how  it  is  directed — 
"  To  Mr.  Melville."  Vary  weel.  [Enter  Betty.] 
O,  Betty,  you  are  an  excellent  wench  ;  this  letter 
is  worth  a  million. 

Betty,  Is  it  as  I  suspected — to  her  gallant  1 

Sir  P.  Itis,  it  is.  Bid  Constantia  pack  out  of  the 
hou'ie  this  instant ;  and  let  them  get  a  chaise  ready 
to  carry  her  wherever  she  pleases.  But  first  send 
my  wife  and  son  hither. 

Belly.  I  shall,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Do  so  ;  begone  !  [Exit  Betty. '\  Aha, 
Maister  Charles  !  I  believe  I  shall  cure  you  of  your 
passiou  for  a  beggar  now.  I  think  he  cannot  be 
so  infatuated  as  to  be  a  dupe.  Let  me  see,  how  am 
I  to  act  now  1  Why,  like  a  true  politician,  I  must 
pretend  most  sincerity  where  I  intend  most  deceit. 

iJ;i<erEGERTON  and  Lady  Macsycophant. 
Weel,  Charles,  notwithstanding  the  misery  you  have 
brought  upon  me,  I  have  sent  for  you  and  your  mo- 
ther, in  order  to  convince  you  both  of  my  affection 
and  my  readiness  to  forgive ;  nay,  and  even  to  in- 
dulge your  perverse  passion.  Sir,  since  I  iindthis 
Constantia  has  got  hold  of  your  heart,  and  that  your 
mother  and  you  think  that  yon  can  never  be  happy 
without  her,  why,  I'll  nae  longer  oppose  your  in- 
clinations. 

Eger.  Dear  sir,  yon  snatch  me  from  the  sharpest 
misery ;  on  my  knees,  let  my  heart  thank  you  for 
this  goodness. 

Lady  M.  Let  me  express  my  thanks,  too,  and  my 
joy  ;  for,  had  you  not  consented  to  his  marrying  her, 
we  all  should  have  been  miserable. 

Sir  P.  Weel,  I  am  glad  I  have  found  a  way  to 
please  you  both  at  last.  But,  my  dear  Charles,  sup- 
pose, now,  that  this  spotless  vestal — this  wonder  of 
virtue — this  idol  ofyour  heart,  should  be  a  concealed 
wanton  after  a"!  or  should  have  an  engagement  of 
marriage,  or  an  intrigue  with  another  man,  and  is 
only  making  a  dupe  of  you  a'  this  time  ;  I  say,  only 
suppose  it,  Charles^what  would  you  think  of  her? 

Eger.  I  should  think  her  the  most  deceitful,  and 
most  subtle  of  her  sex ;  and,  if  possible,  would 
never  think  of  her  again. 

Sir  P.  Will  you  give  me  your  honour  of  that? 

Eger.  Most  solemnly,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Enough;  I  am  satisfied:  you  make  me 
young  again.  Your  prudence  has  brought  tears  of 
joy  fra  my  very  vitals.  I  was  afraid  you  were  fas- 
cinated with  the  charms  of  a  crack.     Do  yon  ken 

Eger.  Mighty  well,  sir.  [this  hand? 

Sir  P.  And  you,  madam?  [stantia's. 

Lady  M.  As  well  as  I  do  my  own,  sir  ;  it  is  Con- 

Sir  P.  It  is  so  ;  and  a  better  evidence  it  is,  than 
any  that  can  be  given  by  the  human  tongue.  Here 
is  a  warm,  rapturous,  lascivious  letter,  under  the 
hypocritical  syren's  ain  hand — her  ain  hand,  sir. 
Ay,  ay  ;  here,  take  and  read  it  yourself. 

Eger.  {Reads.)  "  Ihave  only  time  to  tellyou,  that 
the  family  came  down  sooner  than  I  expected,  and  that 
I  cannot  bless  my  eyes  with  the  sight  of  you  till  the 
evening.  The  notes  and  jewels,  which  the  bearer  of 
this  will  deliver  to  you,  were  presented  to  me  since  J 
saw  you  by  the  son  of  my  benefactor." — 

Sir  P.  Now  mark ! 

Eger.  (Reads.)  "  All  which  I  beg  you  will  convert 
to  your  immediate  use." — 

*V  P.  Mark  !  I  say. 

Eger.  (Reads.)  "  For  my  heart  has  no  room  for 
any  wish  or  fortune,  but  what  contributes  to  your  re- 
lief and  happiness." — 

Sir  P.  Oh  !  Charles,  Charles !  do  yon  see,  sir,  what 
a  dupe  she  makes  of  you?  But  mark  what  follows. 


Eyer.  (Reads.)  "  0,  /tow  /  long  to  throw  myself 
into  your  dear,  dear  arms  ;  to  soothe  your  fears,  your 
apprehensions,  and  your  sorrows.  I  lutve  something 
to  tell  you  of  the  utmost  moment,  but  will  reserve  tt 
till  we  meet  this  evening  in  the  dark  walk." — 

Sir  P.  In  the  dark  walk!  in  the  dark  walk  !  Ah! 
an"evil-eyed  curse  upon  her !  Yes,  yes;  she  has  been- 
often  in  the  dark  walk,  I  believe.     But  read  on. 

Eger.  (Reads.)  "In  the  meantime,  banish  all  fears, 
and  hope  the  best  from  fortune,  and  your  ever  dutiful 
Constantia  Harrington." 

Sir  P.  There!  there's  a  warm  epistle  for  yon! 
in  short,  the  hussy,  you  must  know,  is  married  till 

Eger.  Not  unlikely,  sir.  [the  fellow. 

Lady  M.  Indeed,  by  her  letter  I  believe  she  is. 

Sir  P.  Now,  madam,  what  amends  can3-on  make 
me  for  countenancing  your  son's  passion  for  sic  a 
strumpet?  And  you,  sir,  what  have  you  to  say  for 
your  disobedience  and  your  frenzy  ?  O,  Charles^ 
Charles ! 

Eger,  Pray,  sir,  be  patient;  compose  yourself  a 
moment :  I  will  make  you  any  compensation  in  my 
power. 

Sir  P.  Then  instantly  sign  the  articles  of  njarriage. 

Eger.  The  lady,  sir,  has  never  yet  been  consult- 
ed ;  and  I  have  some  reason  to  believ  e  that  her  heart 
is  engaged  to  another  man. 

Sir  P.  Sir,  that  is  nae  business  of  your's.  I  know 
she  will  consent,  and  that's  aw  we  are  to  consider. 
O  !  here  comes  my  lord. 

Enter  LoRD  LUMBERCOURT. 

Lord  L.  Sir  Pertinas,  every  thing  is  ready  and 
the  lawyers  wait  for  us.  [Rodolpha? 

Sir  P,  We  attend  your  lordship.   Where  is  lady 

Lord  L.  Giving  some  female  consolation  to  poor 
Constantia.  Why,  my  lady — ha,  ha,  ha  ! — 'I  hear 
your  vestal  has  been  flirting. 

Sir  P,  Yes,  yes,  my  lord  ;  she's  in  vary  guid  or- 
der for  any  man  that  wants  a  wife  and  an  heir  till 
his  estate  intill  the  bargain. 

Enter  ToMLINS. 

Tom.  Sir,  there  is  a  man  below  that  wants  to 
speak  to  your  honour  upon  particular  business. 

Sir  P.  I  cannot  speak  till  any  body  now ;  he 
must  come  another  time  :  hand — stay — what,  is  he 
a  gentleman  ? 

Tom.  He  looks  something  like  one,  sir — a  sort  of 
a  gentleman  ;  but  he  seems  to  be  in  a  kind  of  a  pas- 
sion ;  for  when  I  asked  his  name, he  answered  hastily. 
"It  is  no  matter,  friend  ;  go  tell  your  master  there 
is  a  gentleman  herethat  must  speak  to  him  directly." 

Sir  P.  Must?  ha!  vary  peremptory  indeed  :  pr'y- 
thee,  let's  see  him,  for  curiosity's  sake.  [Exit  Tom, 
Enter  LadY  Rodolpha. 

Lady  R.  O  !  my  Lady  Macsycophant,  I  am  come 
an  humble  advocate  for  a  weeping  piece  of  female 
frailty,  wha  begs  she  may  be  permitted  to  speak 
till  your  ladyship,  before  yon  finally  reprobate  her. 

Sir  P.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Lady  Rodolpha,  but 
it  must  not  be;  see  her  she  shall  not. 

Lady  M,  Nay,  there  can  be  no  harm,  my  dear,  in 
hearing  what  she  has  to  say  for  herself. 

Sir  P.  I  tell  you,  it  shall  not  be. 

Lady  M.  Well,  my  dear,  I  have  done. 
Enter  ToMLINS  and  MELVILLE. 

Tom.  Sir,  that  is  my  master.  [Exit, 

Sir  P,  Weel,  sir,  what  is  your  urgent  business 
with  me? 

Mel.  To  shun  disgrace,  and  punish  baseness. 

Sir  P.  Punish  baseness!  wuat  does  the  fellow 
mean?  Wha  are  you,  sir? 

Mel.  A  man,  sir ;  and  one  whose  fortune  once  bore 
as  proud  a  sway  as  any  within  this  country'slimits. 

Lord  L.  You  seem  to  be  a  soldier,  sir? 

Mel.  I  was,  sir;  and  have  the  soldier's  certificate 
to  prove  mj'  service — rags  and  scars.  In  my  heart 
for  ten  long  years,  in  India's  parching  clime,  I  bore 
my  country  s  cause,  and  in  noblest  dangers  sustain- 
ed it  with  my  sword  ;  at  length,  ungrateful  peace 
has  laid  me  down  where  welcome  war  first  took  me 
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up — in  poverty,  and  the  dread  of  cruel  creditors. 
Paternal  affection  broaght  me  to  my  native  land,  in 
quest  of  an  only  child  :  I  found  her,  as  I  thought, 
amiable  as  parental  fondness  could  desire  ;  but  foul 
seduction  has  snatched  her  from  me  ;  and  hither  am 
I  come,  fraught  with  a  father's  anger  and  a  soldier's 
honour,  to  seek  the  seducer,  and  glut  revenge. 

Lady  M.  Pray,  sir,  who  is  your  daughter'! 

Mel.  I  blush  to  own  her — but — Conslantia. 

Eger.  Is  Constantia  your  daughter,  sir? 

Mel.  She  is;  and  was  the  only  comfort  that  na- 
ture, fortune,  or  luy  own  extravagance  had  left  nie. 

Sir  P.  Guid  trailh,  then,  I  fancy  you  will  find  but 
vary  Utile  comfort  fra  her;  for  she  is  nae  better 
than  she  should  be.  She  has  had  nae  damage  in  this 
mansion.  I  am  told  she  is  with  bairn  ;  but  you  may 
gang  till  Hadley,  till  one  farmer  Hodge's,  and  there 
you  may  learn  the  whole  story,  and  wha  the  father 
of  the  bairn  is,  frae  a  cheeld  they  call  Melville. 

Mel.  Jlelville! 

Sir  P.  Yes,  sir,  Melville. 

Mel.  O  I  would  to  heaven  she  had  no  crime  to  an- 
swer but  her  commerce  with  Melville!  No,  sir  ;  he 
is  not  the  man  :  it  is  your  son,  your  Egerlon,  that 
has  seduced  her ;  and  here,  sir,  are  the  evidence  of 
his  seduction. 

Eger.  Of  my  seduction ! 

Mel.  Of  your's,  sir,  if  your  name  be  Egerton. 

Eger.  I  am  that  man,  sir;  but  pray  what  is  your 
evidence  ? 

Mel.  These  bills,  and  these  gorgeous  jewels  ;  not 
to  be  had  in  her  menial  state,  but  at  the  price  of 
chastity  !  Not  an  hour  since  she  sent  them,  impru- 
dently sent  them,  by  a  servant  of  this  house  :  con- 
tagious infamy  started  from  their  touch. 

Eger.  Sir,  do  you  but  clear  her  conduct  with 
Melville,  and  I  will  instantly  satisfy  your  fears  con- 
cerning the  jewels  and  her  virtue. 

Mel.  Sir,  you  give  me  new  life  ;  you  are  my 
better  angel :  I  believe  in  your  words — your  looks. 
Know,  then,  I  am  that  Melville. 

Sir  P.  How,  sir?  you  that  Melville  that  was  at 
farmer  Hodge's? 

Mel.  The  same,  sir ;  it  was  he  brought  my  Con- 
stantia to  my  arms — lodged  and  secreted  me  ;  once 
my  lowly  tenant,  now  my  only  friend.  The  fear  of 
inexorable  creditors  made  me  change  my  name  from 
Harrington  to  Melville,  till  I  could  see  and  consult 
some  who  once  called  themselves  my  friends. 

Eger.  Sir,  suspend  your  fears  and  anger  but  for  a 
few  minutes  ;  I  will  keep  my  word  with  you  reli- 
giously, and  bring  your  Constantia  to  your  arms,  as 
virtuous  and  as  happy  as  you  could  wish  her. 

[Exit  with  Lady  Mac. 

Sir  P.  The  clearing  up  of  tliis  wench's  virtue  is 
d — d  unlucky  ;  I  am  afraid  it  will  ruin  a'  our  affairs 
again ;  however,  I  have  one  stroke  still  in  my  head 
that  will  secure  the  bargain  with  my  lord,  let  mat- 
ters gang  as  they  will.  {Aside.)  But  I  wonder, 
Maister  Melville,  that  you  did  nae  pick  up  some 
little  matter  of  siller  in  the  Indies.  Ah  !  there  have 
bonny  fortunes  snapt  up  there,  of  late  years,  by 
some  of  the  military  blades. 

Mel.  It  is  very  true,  sir  ;  but  it  is  an  observation 
among  soldiers,  that  there  are  some  men  who  never 
meet  with  anything  in  the  service,  but  blows  and 
ill-fortune.    I  was  one  of  those,  even  to  a  proverb. 

Sir  P.  Ah  !  'tis  pity,  sir,  a  great  pity,  now,  that 
you  did  nae  get  a  Mogul,  or  some  sic  an  animal,  intil 
yourclutches.  Ah!  I  should  like  to  have  the  strang- 
ling of  a  nabob,  the  rummaging  of  his  gold  dust,  his 
jewel-closet,  and  a'  his  magazines  of  bars  and  in- 
gots. Ha,  ha,  ha !  guid  traith,  naw,  sic  an  a  fellow 
would  be  a  bonny  cheeld  to  bring  till  this  town,  and 
to  exhibit  him  riding  on  an  elephant ;  upon  honour, 
a  man  might  raise  a  poll-tax  by  him,  that  would 
gang  near  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  nation. 
Enter  Egerton,  Constantia,  Lady  Macsyco- 
PHANT, and  Sidney. 

Eger.  Sir,  I  promised  to  satisfy  your  fears  con- 
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cerning  your  daughter's  virtue ;  and  my  best  proof 
is,  that  I  have  made  her  the  partner  of  my  heart,  aud 
the  tender  guardianof  my  earthly  happiness  for  life. 

Sir  P.  How!  married! 

Eger.  I  know,  sir,  at  present,  we  shall  meet  your 
anger  ;  but  time,  reflection,  and  our  dutiful  conduct, 
we  hope,  will  reconcile  you  to  our  happiness. 

Sir  P.  Never,  never!  and,  could  Ima'ie  you,  her, 
and  a' your  issue  beggars,  I  would  move  hell,  heaven, 
and  earth  to  do  it. 

LordL.  Why,  Sir  Pertinax,  this  is  a  total  revo- 
lution, and  will  entirely  ruin  my  affairs. 

Sir  P.  My  lord,  with  the  consent  of  your  lord- 
ship and  Lady  Rodolpha,  I  have  an  expedient  to 
offer,  that  will  not  only  punish  that  rebellious  villain, 
but  answer  every  end  that  your  lordship  and  the  lady 
proposed  by  the  intended  match  with  him. 

LordL.  I  doubt  it  much.  Sir  Pertinax;  I  doubt 
it  much.  But  what  is  it,  sir?  what  is  your  expe- 
dient? 

Sir  P.  My  lord,  I  have  another  son,  Sandy — eh! 
he's  a  guid  lad ;  and,  provided  the  lady  and  your 
lordship  have  nae  objection  till  him,  every  article  of 
that  rebel's  intended  marriage  shall  be  amply  fulfilled 
upon  Lady  Rodolpha's  union  with  my  younger  son. 

Lord  L.  "Why,  that  is  an  expedient,  indeed,  Sir 
Pertinax.     But  what  say  you,  Rodolpha? 

Lady  L.  Nay,  nay,  my  lord  ;  as  I  ha  nae  reason  to 
have  the  least  affection  till  my  cousin  Egerton,  and 
as  my  intended  marriage  with  him  was  entirely  an 
act  of  obedience  till  my  grandmother,  provided  my 
cousin  Sandy  will  be  as  agreeable  till  her  ladyship 
as  my  cousin  Charles  here  would  have  been,  I  have 
nae  the  least  objection  till  the  change.  Ay,  ay; 
one  brother  is  as  good  to  Rodolpha  as  another. 

SirP.  I'll  answer,  madam,  for  your  grandmo- 
ther.    Now,  my  lord,  what  say  you? 

LordL.  Nay,  Sir  Pertinax,  so  the  agreement 
stands,  all  is  right  again.  Come,  child,  let  us  begone. 
Ay,  ay  ;  so  my  affairs  are  made  easy,  it  is  equal  to 
me  whom  she  marries.  I  say.  Sir  Pertinax,  let 
them  be  but  easy,  and  rat  me  if  I  care  if  she  incor- 
porates with  the  cham  of  Tartary.  [Exit.. 

SirP.  As  to  you,  my  Lady  Macsycophant,  I  sup- 
pose you  concluded,  before  you  gave  your  consent 
till  this  match,  that  there  would  be  an  end  of  a'  in- 
tercourse betwixt  you  and  me.  You  shall  have  a 
jointure;  but  not  a  bawbee  besides,  living  or  dead, 
shall  you,  or  any  of  your  issue,  ever  see  of  mine : 
and  so,  madam,  live  with  your  Constantia,  with  your 
son,  and  with  that  d — d  black  sheep  there.      [Exit. 

Lady  R.  Weel,  cousin  Egerton,  in  spite  of  the 
ambitious  frenzy  of  your  father,  and  the  thoughtless 
dissipation  of  mine,  Don  Cupid  has  at  last  carried 
his  point  in  favour  of  his  devotees.  But  I  must  now 
take  my  leave;  and  so,  guid  folks, I  will  leave  you 
with  the  fag  end  of  an  auld  north-country  wish: 
"  May  mutual  love  and  guid  humour  be  the  guest  of 
your  hearts,  the  theme  of  your  tongues,  and  the  blith- 
some  subjects  of  aw  your  tricksome  dreams  through 
the  rugged  road  of  this  deceitful  world ;  and  may  our 
fathers  be  an  example  till  ourselves,  to  treat  our 
bairns  better  than  they  have  treated  us."       [Exit. 

Eger.  You  seem  melancholy,  sir. 

Mel.  These  precarious  turns  of  fortune,  sir,  will 
press  upon  the  heart;  for,  notwithstanding  my  Con- 
stantia's  happiness,  and  mine  in  her's,  I  own,  I  can- 
not help  feeling  some  regret,  that  my  misfortunes 
should  be  the  cause  of  any  disagreement  between  a 
father  and  the  man  to  whom  I  am  under  the  most 
endearing  obligations. 

Eger.  You  have  no  share  in  his  disagreement :  if 
affluence  can  procure  content  and  ease,  they  are  with- 
in our  reach.  My  fortune  is  ample,  and  shall  be  de- 
dicated to  the  happiness  of  this  domestic  circle. 

My  scheme,  thoughmock'd  by  knave,  coquette,  and  fool. 

To  thinking  minds  will  prove  this  golden  rule: 

In  all  pursuits,  but  chiefly  in  a  wife. 

Not  wealth,  but  morals,  make  the  happy  life.[Exeunt. 
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